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CHAPTER   I. — INTRODUCTORV. 

^THINKthat 

^  is  the  way 
fv  my  father 
f  would  be- 
I  gin.  My 
I  name 
I  Ethelwyn 
r'  Perciv  ' 
k  and  used  to 
f  beElhelwyn 
'  Walton.  ' 
^  always  put 
/  the  Walton 
;-  in  between 
"'  when  Iwrite 
tomyfather, 
for  I  think 
^  it  is  quite 
'^  enough  to 
■  have  to  leave 
father  and 
.  mother  behind  for  a  husband,  without  leaving 
iheir  name  behind  you  also.  I  am  fond  of 
lumber  rooms,  and  in  some  houses  consider 
'  ihem  far  the  most  interesting  spots ;  but  I 

I       1.   N.S. 


^  Quiet  Neigbbodrhood,"  "Tsk 

don't  choose  that  my  old  name  should  lie 
about  in  the  one  at  home. 

I  am  much  afraid  of  writing  nonsense,  but 
my  father  tells  me  that  to  see  things  in  print 
is  a  great  help  to  recognizing  whether  they 
are  nonsense  or  not.  And  he  tells  me  too 
that  his  friend,  the  publisher,  who — but  I 
will  speak  of  him  presently— his  friend  the 
publisher  is  not  like  any  other  publisher  he 
ever  met  with  before,  for  he  is  so  fond  of 
good  work  that  he  never  grumbles  at  any 
alterations  writers  choose  to  make — at  least 
he  never  says  anything,  although  it  costs  a 
great  deal  to  shift  the  types  again  after  they 
are  once  set  up.  The  other  part  of  my  ex- 
cuse for  attempting  to  write,  lies  simply  in 
telling  how  it  came  about. 

Ten  days  ago,  my  father  came  up  from 
Marshmallows,  to  pay  us  a  visit.  He  is  with 
us  now,  but  we  don't  see  much  of  him 
day,  for  he  is  generally  out  with  a  friend  of 
his  in  the  East  End,  the  paraon  of  one  of  the 
poorest  parishes  in  London^who  thanks  God 
that  he  wasn't  the  nephew  of  any  bishop  to 
be  put  into  a  good  living,  for  he  teams  more 
about  the  ways  of  God  from  having  to  do 
«ith  plain — yes,  vulgar  human  nature,  than 
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the  thickness  of  the  vamish  would  ever  hi 
permitted  him  to  discover  in  what  are  called 
the  higher  orders  of  society.     Yet  I  must 
that  amongst  those    I   have  recognized 
nearest  the  sacred  communism  of  the  early 
church — a  phrase  of  my  father's — are  two  or 
three  people  of  rank  and  wealth  whose  names 
— are  written  in  heaven,  and  need  not  be  set 
down  in  my  poor  story, 

A  few  days  ago  then,  my  father,  coming 
home  to  dinner,  brought  with  him  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  two  books — called  the  AkmoIs 
of  a  Qviet  Neighbourhood  and  The  Seaboard 
Parish.  The  first  of  these  had  lain  by  him 
for  some  years  before  my  father  could  publish 
it,  and  then  he  remodelled  it  a  little  ftw  the 
magazine  in  which  it  came  out  a  portion  at  a 
time.  The  second  was  written  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  S.,  who  wanted  something  more  of 
the  same  sort ;  and  now,  after  some  years,  he 
had  begun  again  to  represent  to  my  father, 
at  intervals,  the  necessity  for  another  story  to 
complete  the  trilogy,  as  he  called  it ;  insisting, 
when  my  father  objected  the  difficulties  of 
growing  years  and  failing  judgment,  that  in- 
deed he  owed  it  to  hira,  for  he  had  left  him 
in  the  lurch,  as  it  were,  with  an  incomplete 
story,  not  to  say  an  uncompleted  series.  My 
father  srill  objected,  and  Mr.  S.  still  urged, 
until  at  length  my  father  said — this  I  learned 
afterwards  of  course :  "  What  would  you  say 
if  I  found  you  a  substitute?"  "That  de- 
pends on  who  the  substitute  might  be,  Mr. 
Walton,"  said  Mr.  S.  The  result  of  their 
talk  was  that  my  father  brought  him  home  to 
dimier  that  day,  and  hence  it  comes  that, 
with  some  real  feai  and  much  metaphorical 
trembling,  I  am  now  writing  this.  I  wonder 
if  anybody  will  ever  read  it.  This  my  first 
chapter  shall  be  composed  of  a  little  of  the 
talk  that  passed  at  our  dinner-table  Chat  day. 
Mr,  Blackstone  was  the  only  other  stranger 
present,  and  he  certainly  was  not  much  of  a 


"Do  you  keep  o.  diary,  Mrs.  Percivalc?" 
asked  Mr.  S.  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  as  if 
he  expected  an  indignant  repudiation. 

"I  would  rather  keep  a  rag  and  bottle 
shop,"  I  answered,  at  which  Mr.  Blackstone 
burst  into  one  of  his  splendid  roars  of  laughter 
— for  if  ever  a  man  could  laugh  like  a  Christian 
who  believed  the  world  was  in  a  fair  way 
after  all,  that  man  was  Mr.  Blackstone ;  and 
even  my  husband,  who  seldom  laughs  at  any- 
thing I  say  with  more  than  his  eyes,  was  in- 
fected by  it  and  laughed  heartily. 

*'  That's  rather  a  strong  assertion,  my  love," 
said  my  father.  '*  Pray  what  do  you  mean 
by  it?" 


"  I  mean,  papa,"  I  answered,  "that  it  would 
be  a  more  profitable  employment  to  keep  the 
one  than  the  other." 

"  I  suppose  you  think,"  said  Mr.  Black- 
stone, "  that  the  lady  who  keeps  a  diary  is 
in  the  same  danger  as  the  old  woman  who 
prided  herself  in  keeping  a  strict  account  of 
her  personal  expenses.  And  it  always  was 
correct,  for  when  she  could  not  get  it  to 
balance  at  the  end  of  the  week,  she  brought 
it  right  by  putting  down  the  deficit  as  charity." 

"  That's  just  what  I  mean,"  I  said, 

"  But,"  resumed  Mr.  S.,  "  I  did  not  mean 
a  diary  of  your  feeling  but  of  the  events  of 
the  day  and  hour." 

"  Which  are  never  in  thcKselves  worth  put- 
ting down,"  I  said.  "All  that  is  worth  re- 
membering will  fiadfor  itself  some  convenient 
cranny  to  go  to  sleep  in  till  it  is  wanted, 
without  being  made  a  poor  mummy  of  in  a 
diary," 

"  If  you  have  such  a  memory,  I  grant  that 
is  better — even  for  my  purpose— much  better," 
said  Mr.  S, 

"  For  your  purpose  I"  I  repeated,  in  sur- 
prise. "  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  what  designs 
can  you  have  upon  my  memory?" 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  had  belter  be  as  straight- 
forward as  I  know  you  would  like  me  to  be, 
Mrs,  Percivaie,  I  want  you  to  make  up  the 
sum  your  father  owes  me.  He  owed  me  three 
books ;  he  has  paid  me  two.  '  I  want  the 
third  from  you." 

I  laughed,  for  the  very  notion  of  writir^ 
a  book  seemed  preposterous. 

"  I  want  you,  under  feigned  names  of 
course,"  he  went  on,  "  as  are  all  the  names 
in  your  father's  two  books,  to  give  me  the 
further  history  of  the  fiunjly,  and  in  particular 
your  own  experiences  in  London.  I  am  con- 
fident the  history  of  your  married  life  must 
contain  a  number  of  incidents  which,  without 
the  least  danger  of  indiscretion,  might  be 
communicated  to  the  public  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  all  who  read  them." 

"You  forget,"  I  said,  hardly beliering  him 
to  be  in  earnest,  "  that  I  should  be  C3qx>sing 
my  story  to  you  and  Mr.  Bladstcme  at  least. 
If  I  were  to  make  the  absnrd  attempt — I 
mean  absurd  as  regards  my  ability — I  should 
be  always  thinking  of  you  two  as  my  [Kiblic, 
and  whether  it  would  be  right  for  me  to  say 
this  and  say  that ;  which,  you  may  see  at  once, 
would  render  it  impossitile  for  ne  to  write  at 
aU." 

"  I  think  I  can  suggest  a  way  out  of  that 
difficulty,  Wynnie,"  said  my  father.  "  You 
must  write  freely,  all  you  fed  inclined  to 
write,  and  then  let  your  husband  see   it.   . 
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You  may  be  content  to  let  ail  pass  that  he 
passes," 

"  You  don't  say  you  really  mean  it,  papa 
The  thing  is  perfectly  impossible.  I  never 
wrote  a  book  in  my  life,  and " 

"  No  more  did  I,  my  dear,  before  I  began 
my  first." 

"  But  you  grew  up  to  it  by  degrees,  papa." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  will  make  it  the 
easier  for  you  when  you  try.  I  am  so  &r  at 
least  a  Darwinian  as  to  believe  thai." 

"  But,  really,  Mr.  S.  ought  to  have  moi-e 
sense — I  beg  youi  pardon,  Mr.  S.,  but  it  is 
perfectly  absurd  to  suppose  me  capable  of 
finishing  anylhing  my  father  has  begun.  I 
assure  you  1  don't  feel  flattered  by  your  pro- 
posal. I  have  got  a  man  of  more  consequence 
for  a  father  than  that  would  imply." 

All  this  time  my  tall  husband  sat  silent  at 
the  foot  of  the  table,  as  if  he  had  nothing  on 
earth  to  do  with  the  affair,  instead  of  coming 
to  my  assistance,  when,  as  I  thought,  I  really 
needed  it,  especially  seeing  my  own  father 
was  of  the  combination  against  me.  For 
what  can  be  more  miserable  than  to  be  taken 
fOT  wiser  or  better  or  cleverer  than,  you  know 
perfectly  well,  you  are.  I  looked  do\vn  the 
table,  straight  and  sharp  at  him,  thinking  to 
rouse  him  by  the  most  powerful  of  silent 
appeals;  and  when  he  opened  his  mouth 
very  solemnly,  staring  at  me  in  return  down 
all  (be  length  of  the  table,  I  thought  I  had 
succeeded.  But  I  was  not  a  little  surprised, 
when  I  heard  him  say — 

'^I  think,  Wynnie,  as  your  father  and  Mr, 
S.  appear  to  wish  it,  you  might  at  least  try." 

Iliis  almost  overcame  toe,  and  I  was  very 
near — never  mind  what  I  bit  my  lips  and 
tried  to  smile,  but  felt  as  if  all  my  friends 
had  forsaken  me,  and  were  about  to  turn 
me  out  to  beg  my  bread.  How  on  earth 
could  I  write  a  book  without  making  a  fool 
of  myself? 

"  You  know,  Mrs.  Perdvale,"  said  Mr.  S,, 
"  you  needn't  be  afraid  about  the  ctxaposition, 
and  the  spelling,  and  all  that.  We  cait  easily 
set  those  to  ri^ts  at  the  office." 

He  couldn't  have  done  anything  better  to 
send  the  haaip  out  of  my  throat,  foe  this 
made  me  angry. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  least  anxious  about  the 
spelling,"  I  answered;  "  and  for  the  rest,  pr^ 
what  is  to  become  of  ms,  if  what  you  pcint 
shoold  happen  to  be  praised  by  somebody 
«4k>  likes  ray  husband  or  my  &tbep,  and 
tberefare  wants  to  sa^  a  good  word  for  me  ? 
That's  what  a  good  deal  of  reviewing  coraes' 
to,  I  Hodeistand.  Am  1  to  ivocive  in  siknce 
-wbatdoon't  beknig  to  me,  ot; am.  I  to  send 


a  letter  to  the  papers  to  say  that  the  whole 
thing  was  patched  and  polished  at  the  point- 
ing office,  and  Chat  I  have  no  right  to  more 
than  perhaps  a  fourth  part  of  the  commenda- 
tion?   How  would  that  do?" 

"  But  you  forget  it  is  not  to  have  your 
name  to  it,"  he  said ;  "  and  so  it  won't  matter 
3  bit.  There  will  be  nothing  dishonest  about 
it" 

"  You  forget  that  although  nobody  knows 
my  real  name,  everybody  will  know  that  I 
am  the  daugiiter  of  that  Mr,  Walton  who 
would  have  thrown  his  pen  in  the  fire  if  you 
had  meddled  with  anything  he  wrote.  They 
would  be  praising  tne,  if  they  praised  at  alL 
The  name  is  nothing.  Of  all  things,  to  have 
praise  you  don't  deserve,  and  not  to  be  able 
to  reject  it,  is  the  most  miserable  1  It  is  as 
bad  as  painting  one's  face." 

"  Haidly  a  case  in  point,"  said  Mr,  Black- 
stone.  "  For  the  artificial  complexion  would 
be  your  own  work,  and  the  other  would  not," 

"  If  you  come  to  discuss  that  question," 
said  my  father,  "  we  must  all  confess  we  have 
had  in  our  day  to  pocket  a  good  many  more 
praises  than  we  had  a  right  to.  1  agree  with 
you,  however,  my  child,  that  we  must  not 
connive  at  anything  of  the  sort.  So  I  will 
propose  this  clause  in  the  bargain  between 
you  and  Mr.  S. — namely,  that  if  he  finds  any 
fault  with  your  work,  he  shall  send  it  back 
to  yourself  to  be  set  right,  and  if  you  cannot 
do  so  to  his  mind,  you  shall  be  off  the 
bargain." 

"  But  papa — Perdvale — both  of  you  know 
well  enough  that  nothing  ever  happened  to 
me  worth  telliug." 

"  I  am  sorry  your  life  has  been  so  very 
uninteresting,  wife,"  said  my  husband,  grimly ; 
for  his  fun  is  always  so  like  earnest ! 

"You  know  well  enough  what  I  mean, 
husband.  It  does  not  follow  that  what  has 
been  interesting  enough  to  you  and  me  will 
be  interesting  to  p>eople  who  know  nothing  at 
all  about  us  to  begin  with." 

"  It  depends  on  how  it  is  told,"  said  Mr.  S. 

"  Then,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  never 
had  an  original  thought  in  my  life,  and  tliat 
if  I  were  to  attempt  to  teil  my  history  the 
result  would  be  as  silly  a  narrative  as  ever 
one  oJd  woman  told  another  by  the  work- 
house fi»." 

"  And  I  cmly  wish  I  could  hear  the  one 
old  woman  tell  her  story  to  the  other,"  said 
Tay  father. 

"  Ah  1  but  that's  because  yon  see  ever  so 
much  more  in  it  than  shows.  You  always 
see  through  the  words  and  the  things  to  some- 
thmg  lying  behind  tbeia»"  I  said. 
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.  "  WeU,  if  you  told  the  stoiy  rightly,  other 
people  would  sec  such  things  behind  it 
too." 

"  Not  enough  of  people  to  make  it  worth 
while  for  Mr.  S.  to  print  it,"  I  said. 

"  He's  not  going  to  print  it  except  he 
thinks  it  worth  his  while,  and  you  may  safely 
leave  that  to  him,"  said  my  husband. 

"  And  so  I'm  to  write  a  book  as  big  as  the 
Annals,  and  after  I've  been  slaving  at  it  for 
half  a  century  or  so,  I'm  to  be  told  it  won't 
do,  and  all  my  labour  must  go  for  nothing? 
I  must  say  the  proposal  is  rather  a  cool  one 
to  make — to  the  mother  of  a  family." 

"  Not  at  all ; — that's  not  it,  I  mean,"  said 
Mr.  S. — "  If  you  will  write  a  dozen  pages  or 
so,  I  shall  be  able  to  judge  by  those  well 
enough— at  least  I  will  take  all  the  responsi- 
bility on  myself  after  that," 

"There's  a  fair  offer  !"  said  my  husband. 
"  It  seems  to  me,  Wynnie,  that  all  that  is 
wanted  of  you  is  to  tell  your  tale  so  that 
other  people  can  recognize  the  human  heart 
in  it — the  heart  that  is  like  their  own,  and 
be  able  to  feel  as  if  they  were  themselves 
going  through  the  things  you  recount." 

"  You  describe  the  work  of  a  genius,  and 
coolly  ask  me  to  do  it.  Besides,  I  don't  want 
to  be  set  thinking  about  my  heart,  and  all 
that,"  I  said  peevishly. 

"  Now  don't  be  raising  objections  where 
none  exist,"  he  returned. 

"  If  you  mean  I  am  pretending  to  object, 
I  have  only  to  say  that  I  feel  all  one  great 
objection  to  the  whole  affair,  and  that  I 
won't  touch  it" 

They  were  all  silent,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
behaved  ungraciously.  Then  first  I  felt  as  if 
I  might  have  to  do  it  after  alL  But  I  couldn't 
see  my  way  in  the  least. 

"  Now  what  is  there,"  I  asked,  "  in  all  ray 
life  that  is  worth  setting  down — I  mean  as  I 
should  be  able  to  set  it  down  ?" 

"  What  do  you  ladies  talk  about  now,  in 
your  morning  calls?"  suggested  Mr.  Black- 
stone,  with  a  humorous  glance  from  his  deep 
black  eyes." 

"Nothing  worth  writing  about,  as  I  am 
sure  you  will  readily  believe,  Mr.  Blackstone," 
I  answered. 

"  How  comes  it  to  be  interesting  then  ?" 

"  But  it  isn't.  They — we— only  talk  about 
the  weather  and  our  children  and  servants, 
and  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  WeU  I"  said  Mr.  S. — "  and  I  wish  I  could 
get  anything  sensible  about  the  weather  and 
children  and  servants,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
for  my  magazine.  I  have  a  weakness  in  the 
direction  of  the  sensible." 


"  But  there  never  is  anything  sensible  said 
about  any  of  them — not  that  I  know  of." 

"  Now,  Wynnie,  I  am  sure  you  are  wrong," 
said  my  father,  "  There  is  your  friend,  Mrs. 
Cromwell ;  1  am  certain  she,  sometimes  at 
least,  must  say  what,  is  worth  hearing  about 
such  matters." 

"  Well,  but  she's  an  exception.  Besides 
she  hasn't  any  children." 

"  Then,"  said  my  husband,  "there's  Lady 
Bernard " 

"Ah — but  she  was  Hke  no  one  else. 
Besides,  she  is  almost  a  pubhc  character,  and 
anything  said  about  her,  would  betray  my 
original." 

"  It  would  be  no  matter.  She  is  beyond 
caring  for  that  now;  and  not  one  of  her 
friends  could  object  to  anything  you  who 
loved  her  so  much  would  say  about  her," 

The  mention  of  this  lady  seemed  to  put 
some  strength  into  me,  I  felt  as  if  I  did 
know  something  worth  telling,  and  I  was 
silent  in  my  tum. 

"  Certainly,"  Mr.S.  resumed,  "whatever  is 
worth  talking  about  is  worth  writing  about — 
though  not  perhaps  in  the  way  it  is  talked 
about.  Besides,  Mrs.  Percivale,  my  clients 
want  to  know  more  about  your  sisters  and 
little  Theodora  or  Dorothea,  or  what  was  her 
name  in  the  book  V 

The  end  of  it  was  that  I  agreed  to  try  to 
the  extent  of  a  dozen  pages  or  so. 

CHAPTER    II,— I   TRY. 

I  HOPE  no  one  will  think  I  try  to  write 
like  my  lather,  for  that  would  be  to  go  against 
what  he  always  made  a  great  point  of — that 
nobody  whatever  should  imitate  any  other 
person  whatever,  but  in  modesty  and  humility 
allow  the  seed  that  God  had  sown  in  her  to 
grow.  He  said  all  imitation  tended  to  dwarf 
and  distort  the  plant,  if  it  even  allowed  the 
seed  to  germinate  at  all.  So  if  I  do  write 
like  him,  it  will  be  because  I  cannot  help  it. 

I  will  just  look  how  The  Seaboard  Parish 
ends,  and  perhaps  that  will  put  into  my  head 
how  I  ought  to  begin.  I  see  my  father  does 
mention  that  I  had  then  been  Mrs.  Percivale 
for  many  years.  Not  so  very  many  though 
— five  or  six,  if  I  remember  rightly,  and  that 
is  three  or  four  years  ago.  Yes,  I  have  been 
married  nine  years.  I  may  as  well  say  a 
word  as  to  how  it  came  about,  and  if  Per- 
civale doesn't  like  it,  the  remedy  lies  in  his 
pen.  I  shall  be  far  more  thankful  to  have 
anything  struck  out  on  suspicion  than  remain 
on  sufferance. 

After  our  return  home  from  Kilkhaven,  my 
father  and  mother  had  a  good  many  talks 
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about  me  and  Perdvale,  and  sometimes  they 
took  different  sides.  I  will  give  a  shadow 
of  one  of  these  conversations.  I  think  ladies 
can  write  fully  as  natural  talk  as  gentlemen 
can,   thoi^h  the  bits  between  mayn't  be  so 

I  good. 

I I  Mbtha-.—l  am  afraid,  my  dear  husband," 
,1    (This  was  my  mother's  most  solemn  mode  of 

addressing  my  father.)—"  they  arc  too  like 
each  other  to  make  a  suitable  match. 

Fathfr.—l  am  sorry  to  leam  you  consider 

I     me  so  very  unlike  yourself,  Elhelwyn.     I  had 

.   hoped  there  was  a  very  strong  resemblance 

indeed,  and  that  the  match  had  not  proved 

,    alt<^ether  unsuitable. 

.  Mother.— IxtsX  think,  though,  what  would 
li  have  become  of  me  by  this  time,  if  you  had 
.|  been  half  as  unbelieving  a  creatiure  as  I  was. 
,^  Indeed  I  fear  sometimes  I  am  not  much 
better  now. 

Father. — I  think  I  am  then ;  and  I  know 
you've  done  me  nothing  but  good  with  your 
unbelief.  It  was  just  because  I  was  of  the 
same  sort  precisely  that  I  was  able  to  under- 
stand and  help  you.  My  circumstances  and 
education  and  superior  years — 

Mother. — Now  don't  plume  yourself  on 
that,  Harry,  for  you  know  everybody  says 
you  look  much  the  younger  of  the  two. 

Father. — I  had  no  idea  that  everybody  was 
so  rude.  I  repeat,  that  my  more  years,  as 
well  as  my  severer  education,  had,  no  doubt, 
helped  me  a  litde  further  on  before  I  came  to 
know  you ;  but  it  was  only  in  virtue  of  the 
doubt  in  me  that  I  was  able  to  understand 
.    and  appreciate  the  doubt  in  you. 

Mother. — But  then  you  had  at  least  begun 
I  to  leave  it  behind  before  I  knew  you,  and 
]  so  had  grown  able  to  help  me.    And  Mr. 

I  Perdvale  does  not  seem,  bjf  all  I  can  make 
out,  a  bit  nearer  believing  in  anything  than 

I I  poor  Wynnie  herself. 

I  Father. — At  least  he  doesn't  iancy  he 
■  believes  when  he  does  not,  as  so  many  do, 
and  consider  themselves  superior  persons  in 
consequence.  I  don't  know  that  it  would 
have  done  you  anygreatharm,Miss  Ethclwyn, 
to  have  made  my  acquaintance  when  I  was 
in  the  worst  of  ray  doubts  concerning  the 
truth  of  things.  Allow  me  to  tell  you  that  I 
was  nearer  making  shipwreck  of  my  fmth 
at  a  certain  period  than  I  ever  was  b^ore  or 
have  been  since. 

Mather. — What  period  was  that? 
Father. — Just  the  little  while  when  I  had 
lost  all   hope    of   ever    marrying  you — un- 
believer as  you  counted  yourself. 

Mother. — You  don't  mean  to  say  you  would 
have  ceased  to  believe  in  God  if  he  hadn't 


given  you  your  own  waj'?  What  is  faith 
worth  if  it  depends  on  bemg  indulged  ? 

Father. — No,  my  dear.  I  firmly  believe 
that  had  I  never  married  you,  I  should  have 
come  in  the  end  to  say  Thy  will  be  done, 
and  to  believe  that  it  must  be  all  right  how- 
ever hard  to  bear.  But,  oh,  what  a  terrible 
thing  it  would  have  been,  and  what  a  frightful 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  I  should  have 
had  to  go  through  first ! 

I  know  my  mother  .ra/f/ nothing  more  just 
then,  but  let  my  father  have  it  all  his  own 
way  for  a  while.  -y—  ^ 

Father. — You  see  this  Percivale  is  an 
honest  man.  I  don't  exactly  know  how  he 
has  been  brought  up,  ahd  it  is  quite  possible 
he  may  have  had  such  evil  instruction  in 
Christianity  that  he  attributes  to  it  doctrines 
which,  if  I  supposed  they  actually  belonged 
to  it,  would  make  me  reject  it  at  once  as  un- 
godlike  and  bad.  I  have  found  this  the  case 
sometimes.  I  remember  once  being  astonished 
to  hear  a  certain  noble^ninded  lady  utter 
some  indignant  words  against  what  I  con- 
sidered A  very  weighty  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  listening  I  soon  found  that  what 
she  supposed  the  doctrine  to  contain  was 
something  I  considered  vastly  unchristian. 
This  may  be  the  case  with  Percivale,  though 
I  never  heard  him  say  a  word  of  the  kind, 
I  think  his  dif&culty  comes  mainly  from 
seeing  so  much  suffering  in  the  world  that 
he  cannot  imagine  the  presence  and  rule  of  a 
good  God ;  and  therefore  lies  with  religion 
rather  than  with  Christianity  as  yet.  I  am 
all  but  certain,  the  only  thing  that  will  ever 
make  him  able  to  believe  in  a  God  at  all  is 
meditation  on  the  Chrisrian  idea  of  God — I 
mean  the  idea  of  God  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  to  himself.  He  will  then  see  that  suffer- 
ing is  not  either  wrath  or  neglect,  but  sore- 
hearted  love  and  tenderness.  But  we  must 
give  him  time,  wife ;  as  God  has  borne  with 
us,  we  must  believe  that  he  bears  with  others, 
and  so  learn  to  wait  in  hopeful  patience  until 
they  too  see  as  we  see. 

And  as  to  trusting  our  Wynnie  with  Perci- 
vale— he  seems  to  be  as  good  as  she  is.  I 
should  for  my  part  have  more  apprehension 
in  giving  her  to  one  who  would  be  called  a 
thoroughly  religious  man ;  for  not  only  would 
the  unfitness  be  grater,  but  such  a  man 
would  be  more  likely  to  confirm  her  in  doubt, 
if  the  phrase  be  permissible.  She  wants  what 
some  would  call  homceopathic  treatment. 
And  how  should  they  be  able  to  love  one 
another  if  they  are  not  fit  to  be  married  to 
each  other?  The  fitness  seems  inherent  in 
the  fact. 
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Mother. — But  many  a  hio  love  each  other 
who  would  heve  loved  each  other  a  good 
deal  more  if  tliey  liadn't  been  married. 

Father. — Tbcn  it  was  most  desirable  they 
should  find  out  that  what  they  thought  a 
grand  affection  was  not  worthy  of  the  name. 
But  I  don't  think  there  is  much  fear  of  that 
between  those  two. 

Mother. — I  don't  however  see  how  that 
man  is  to  do  her  any  good,  when  yov,  have 
tried  to  make  her  happy  for  so  .long,  and  all 
in  vain. 

.^/i^iT-.— I  don't  know  that  it  has  been  all  in 
vain.  But  it  is  quite  possible  she  does  not 
understand  me.  She  fancies,  I  dare  sa}',  that 
I  believe  everything  without  any  trouble,  and 
therefore  cannot  enter  into  her  difficulties. 

Mother, — But  you  have  told  her  nuoy  and 
many  a  time  that  you  do. 

Father. — Yes — aiu5  I  hope  I  wsb  right; 
but  the  stune  things  look  sa  diHcrent  t»  dif~ 
ferent  people  that  the  same  words  won't  de~ 
scribe  diem  to  both  ;  and  it  may  seem  to  her 
thai  I  am  talking  of  something  imt  at  all  like 
what  she  is  feeling  or  thinking  of  But  when 
she  sees  the  troubled  face  of  Fexdvale,  she 
knows  that  he  is  suffering;  and  sympathy 
being  thus  established  between  them,  the 
least  word  of  the  one  will  do  more  to  help 
the  other  than  oceans  of  aigumenL  Love  is 
the  one  great  instructor.  And  each  will  try 
to  be  good  and  to  find  out  for  the  sake  of 
the  other. 

Mother. — I  don't  like  her  going  from  home 
for  the  help  that  Jay  at  her  very  door. 

Father.— ^OM  know,  my  dear,  you  like  the 
Dean's  preaching  much  better  than  mine. 

Mother. — Now  that  is  unkind  of  you  ! 

Faifier. — And  why?"  (my  father  went 
taking  no  heed  of  my  mother's  expostulation.) 
"  Because  in  the  first  place  it  is  better ;  because 
in  the  second  it  comes  in  a  newer  form  to  you, 
for  you  have  got  used  to  all  my  modes ;  in 
the  third  place  it  has  more  force  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  subject  to  the  doubt  of 
pecsonal  preference ;  and  lastly  because  he 
has  a  large  comprehensive  way  of  asserting 
things,  which  pleases  you  better  than  my 
more  dubitant  mode  of  submitting  them — all 
very  sound  and  good  reasons ;  but  still,  why 
be  so  vexed  with  Wynnie  ? 

My  mother  was  now  however  so  vexed 
with  my  father  for  saying  she  preferred  thi 
Dean's  preaching  to  his,  although  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  it  ivasn't  true,  thai  she 
actually  walked  out  of  the  octagon  room 
where  they  were,  and  left  him  to  meditate 
on  his  unkindness.  Vexed  with  herself  the 
next  moment  she  returned  as  if  nothing  had 


happened. — I  am  only  telling  what  my  mother 
told  me,  for  to  her  grown  daughters  she  is 
blessedly  trusting. 

Mother. — ^Then  if  you  will  have  them  mar- 
ried, husband,  will  you  say  how  on  earth  you 
expect  them  to  live?  He  just  makes  both 
ends  meet  now  :  I  suppose  he  doesn't  make 
things  out  worse  than  they  are,  and  that  is 
his  own  account  of  the  state  of  his  affairs. 

Fai/ier. — Ah,  yes  I  that  is — a  secondary 
consideration,  my  dear.  But  I  have  hardly 
begun  to  think  about  it  yet.  There  will  be 
a  difficult  there,  I  can  easily  imagine ;  for 
he  is  far  too  independent  to  let  us  do  any- 
thing for  him. 

J/d/A^.— And  you  can't  do  much,  if  they 
would.     ReaJly  they  oughtn't  to  marry  yet. 

Fai&er. — Really  we  must  leave  it  to  them- 
selves. I  don't  think  you  and  I  need  trouble 
our  heads  about  it.  'When  Percivale  considers 
himself  prepared  to  marry,  and  Wynnie  thinks 
he  is  right,  you  may  be  sure  tliey  see  their 
way  to  a  livelihood  without  running  in  hope- 
less debt  to  their  tradespeople. 

Mother. — Oh  yes!  I  daresay! — in  some 
poky  little  lodging  or  other  ! 

Fiitiier. — Yox  my  part,  Ethelwyn,  I  think  it 
better  to  build  castles  in  the  air  than  huts  in 
the  smoke.  But  seriously,  a  little  poverty, 
and  a  httle  struggling  would  be  a  most  healthy 
and  healing  diing  for  Wynnie.  It  hasn't  done 
Percivale  much  good  yet,  I  confess ;  for  he 
is  far  too  indifferent  to  his  'own  comforts  to 
mind  it ;  but  it  will  be  quite  another  thing 
when  he  has  a  young  wife  and  perhaps  children 
depending  upon  him.  Then  his  poverty  may 
begin  to  hurt  him  and  so  do  him  good. 

It  may  seem  odd  that  my  father  and 
mother  should  now  be  taking  such  opposite 
sides  to  those  they  took  when  the  question  of 
our  engagement  was  first  started — as  repre- 
sented by  my  father  in  The  Seaboard  Parish. 
But  it  will  seem  inconsistent  to  none  of  the 
family  ;  for  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  them 
to  take  opposite  sides  to  those  they  had  pre- 
viously advocated— each  happening  at  the 
time,  posably  enlightened  by  the  foregone 
arguments  of  the  other,  to  be  impressed  with 
the  correlate  truth— as  my  father  calls  the 
other  side  of  a  thing.  Besides,  engagement 
and  marriage  are  two  .different  tilings,  and 
although  my  mother  was  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  good  of  our  being  engaged,  when 
it  came  to  marriage  she  got  frightened,  I 
think.  Anyhow  I  have  her  authority  for 
saying  that  something  like  this  passed  be- 
i  tween  her  and  my  father  on  the  subject. 
I  Discussion  between  them  differed  in  this 
I  from  what  I  have  geneiallv  heard  between 
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married  people,  that  it  was  always  founded 

.  on  a  tacit  understandtng  of  certain  unmen- 
tioned  principles  ;  and  no  doubt  sometimes, 
if  a  stranger  liad  been  present,  he  would  have 
been  bewildered  as  to  tlie  very  meaning  of 
what  they  were  saying.  But  we  girls  generally 
understood ;  and  £  fancy  we  learned  more 
from  their  diETerences  than  from  their  agree- 
ments; forofcourse  it  was  the  differences  that 
broi^ht  out  their  minds  most,  and  cliiefly  led 
us  to  think  that  ffe  might  understand.  In  our 
house  there  were  veiy  few  of  those  mysteries 
which  in  some  bouses  seem  so  to  abound ; 
aod  I-  think  the  openi^ss  with  which  every 
qucstioi),  for  whose  concealment  there  was 
no  special  reason,  was  discussed,  did  more 
than  even  any  direct  instruction  we  received 
to  develope  what  thinking  faculty  might  be 
in  us.  Nor  Was  thece  much  reason  to  dread 
that  my  small  brothers  might  repeat  anythir^. 

,  I  remember  hearing  Hariy  say  to  Charley 
once — they  being  then  eight  and  nine  years 

I  old — "That  is  mamma's  opinion,  Charley— 
not  yours,  and  you  know  we  must  not  repeat 
what  we  hear." 

They  soon  came  to  be  of  one  mind  about 
Mr.  Fercivale  and  me — for  indeed  the  only 
rAi/ ground  for  doubt  that  had  ever  existed 
ivas — whether  I  was  good  enough  for  him  ; 
and  for  my  part  I  knew  then  and  know  now 
that  I  w»s  and  am  dreadfully  inferior  to  him. 
And  notwithstimding  the  tremendous  work 
womm  are  now  makiiig  about  their  ri^ts — 
(and  in  as  far  as  they  are  tlieic  rights,  1  hope 
to  goodness  they  may  get  them,  if  it  were  only 
that  certain  who  make  me  feel  ashamed  of 
myself  because  I  too  am  a  woman,  might  per- 
haps then  drop  out  of  the  public  regard,) — 
notwithstanding  this,  I  venture  the  sweeping 

^tsserdon  that  every  woman  is  not  as  good  as 
every  man,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  the 
dignity  <rf  a  wife  that  she  should  assert  even 
equality  with  her  husband.  Let  him  assert 
her  equality  or  superiority  if  he  will;  but 
were  it  a  fact,  it  would  be  a  poor  one  for 
her  to  assert,  seeing  her  glory  is  in  her  hus- 
band. To  seek  the  chief  place  is  especially 
unfitting  the  marriage  feast  Whether  I  be  a 
Chrisrian  or  not,  and  I  have  good  reason  to 
doubt  it  every  day  of  my  life,  at  least  I  see 
that  in  the  New  Jerusalem  one  essential  of 
citizenship  consists  in  knowing  how  to  set  the 
good  inothersover  agunst  theevil  in  ourselves. 
There  now — my  father  might  have  said 
thdt .'  and  no  doubt  has  said  so  twenty  times 
in  my  hearing.  It  is  however  only  since  I 
ivas  married  that  I  have  come  to  see  it  for 
myself;  and  now  that  I  do  see  it,  I  have  a 

light  to  say  it 


So  we  were  tnorried  at  last  My  mother 
believes  it  was  my  father's  good  advice  to 
Percivftle  concemiiig  the  sort  of  pictures  he 
painted,  that  brought  it  about.  For  certainly 
soon  after  we  were  engaged,  he  began  to  have 
what  his  artist  friends  called  a  run  of  luck  : 
he  sold  one  picture  after  another  in  a  very 
extraordinary  and  hopeful  manner.  But  Fer- 
civale says  it  was  his  love  for  me — indeed  he 
docs — which  enabled  him  to  see  not  only 
much  deeper  into  tilings,  but  also  to  see  much 
better  the  bloom  that  hangs  about  everything, 
and  so  to  paint  much  better  pictures  llian 
before.  He  felt,  he  said,  that  he  had  a  hold 
now  where  before  he  had  only  a  sight  How- 
ever this  may  be,  he  had  got  cm  so  well  for  a 
while  that  he  wrote  at  last  that  if  I  was  will- 
ing  to  share  his  poverty,  it  would  not,  he 
thought,  be  absolute  starvation,  and  I  was, 
of  course,  perfectly  content,  I  can't  put  in 
words — indeed  I  date  not,  for  fear  of  writing 
what  would  be  if  not  unladylike  at  least  un- 
charitable— my  contempt  for  those  women 
who,  loving  a  man,  hesitate  to  run  every  ride 
with  him.  Of  course,  if  they  cannot  trust 
him,  it  is  a  diETerent  thing.  I  am  not  going 
to  say  anything  about  that,  for  I  should  be 
out  of  my  depth — not  in  the  least  uader- 
standing  how  a  woman  can  love  a  man  to 
whom  she  cannot  look  up.  I  believe  there 
are  who  can ;  I  see  some  men  married  whom  I 
don't  believe  any  woman  ever  did  orevet  could 
respect ;  all  I  say  is,  I  don't  understand  it. 

My  father  and  mother  made  no  objection, 
and  were  evidently  at  last  quite  agreed  that 
it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  both  of  us — 

id  so,  1  say,  we  were  married. 

I  ought  just  to  mention  that,  before  the 
day  arrived,  my  mother  went  up  to  London 
Percivale's  retjuest,  to  help  him  in  getting 
together  the  few  things  absolutely  needful  for 
the  barest  commencement  of  housekeeping. 
For  the  rest,  it  had  been  arranged  that  vre 
should  furnish  by  degrees,  buying  as  we  saw 
what  we  liked,  and  could  afford  it.  The 
greater  part  of  modem  fashions  in  furniture, 
having  both  been  accustomed  to  the  stateli- 
ness  of  a  more  artistic  period,  we  detested  for 
their  ugKness,  and  chiefly  therefore  we  de- 
sired to  look  about  us  at  our  leisure. 

My  mother  came  back  more  satisfied  with 
the  little  house  he  had  taken  than  I  had  ex- 
pected. It  was  not  so  easy  to  get  one  to  suit 
us,  for  of  course  he  required  a  large  room  to 
paint  in,  with  a  good  north  light.  He  had 
however  succeeded  better  than  he  had  hoped. 

"You  will  find  things  very  different  from 
what  you  have  been  used  to,  Wynnie,"  said 
my  mother 
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"  Of  course,  mamma ;  I  know  that,"  I  an- 
swered. "  I  hope  I  am  prepared  to  meet 
it.  If  I  don't  like  it,I  shall  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  myself;  and  I  don't  see  what  right 
people  have  to  expect  what  they  have  been 
used  to." 

"There  is  just  this  advanlage,"  said  my 
father,  "in  having  been  used  to  nice  things, 
that  it  ought  to  be  eaaer  to  keep  from  sinking 
into  the  sordid,  however  straitened  the  new 
circumstances  may  be,  compared  with  the 
old." 

On  the  evening  before  the  wedding,  my 
father  took  me  into  the  octagon  room,  and 
there  knelt  down  with  me  and  my  mother, 
and  prayed  for  me  in  such  a  wonderful  way 
that  I  was  perfectly  astonished  and  over- 
come. I  had  never  known  him  do  anything 
of  the  kind  before.  He  was  not  favourable 
to  extempore  prayer  in  public,  or  even  in 
the  family,  and  indeed  had  often  seemed 
wiUing  to  omit  prayers  for  what  I  could  not 
always  count  sufficient  reason :  he  had  a 
horror  at  their  getting  to  be  a  matter  of 
course  and  a  form ;  for  then,  he  said,  they 
ceased  to  be  worship  at  all,  and  were  a  mere 
pagan  rite,  better  far  left  alone-  I  remember 
also  he  said,  that  those,  however  good  they 
might  be,  who  urged  attention  to  the  forms 
of  religion,  such  as  going  to  church  and 
'saying  prayers,  were,  however  innocently, 
just  the  prophets  of  Pharisaism;  that  what 
men  had  to  be  stirred  up  to  was  to  lay  hold 
upon  God,  and  then  they  would  not  fail  to 
find  out  what  religious  forms  they  ought  to 
cherish.  "The  spirit  first  and  then  the  flesh," 
he  would  say.  To  put  the  latter  before  the 
former  was  a  falsehood,  and  therefore  a 
frightful  danger,  being  at  the  root  of  all 
declensions  in  the  church,  and  making  ever 
recurring  earthquakes  and  persecutions  and 
repentances  and  reformations  needful.  I  find 
wtiat  my  father  used  to  say  coming  back  so 
often  now  that  I  hear  so  little  of  it — 
especially  as  he  talks  much  less,  accusing 
himself  of  having  always  talked  too  much^ 
and  I  understand  it  so  much  better  now,  that 
I  shall  be  always  in  danger  of  interrupting 
my  narrative  to  say  something  that  he  said. 
But  when  I  commence  the  next  chapter,  I 
shall  get  on  faster,  I  hope.  My  story  is  like 
I  a  vessel  I  saw  once  being  launched :  it 
would  stick  on  the  stocks,  instead  of  sliding 
away  into  the  expectant  waters. 

CHAPTER  III, — MY  WEDDING. 

I  CONFESS  the  first  thing  I  did  when  I 
knew  myself  the  next  morning  was  to  have 
a  good  cry.    To  leave  the  place  where  I  had 


been  bom  was  like  forsaking  the  laws  and 
order  of  the  nature  I  knew — for  some  other 
— nature  it  might  be,  but  not  known  to  me 
as  such.     How,  for  instance,  could  one  who 
has  been  used  to  our  bright  white  sun,  and 
our  pale  modest  moon,  with  our  soft  twilights 
and  far,  mysterious  skies  of  night,  be  willing 
to  fall  in  with  the  order  of  things  in  a  planet 
such  as  I  have  read  of  somewhere,  with  tliree 
or  four  suns,  one  red  and  another  green  and 
another  yellow?     Only  perhaps  I've  taken  it 
all  up  wrong — and  I  do  like  looking  at  a 
landscape   for  a   minute   or    so   through    a 
coloured  glass ;  and  if  it  be  so,  of  course 
it  all  blends,  and  all  we  want  is  harmony. 
What  I  mean  is,  that   I    found  it  a  great 
wrench  to  leave  the  dear  old  place,  and  of 
course  loved  il  more  than  I  had  ever  loved 
it.    But  I  would  get  all  my  crying  about  that    . 
over  beforehand.    It  would  be  bad  enough  ; 
afterwards  to  have  to  part  with  my  father 
and  mother  and  Connie  and  the  rest  of  them.   ' 
Only  it  wasn't  like  leaving  them.     You  can't   i 
leave  hearts  as  you  do  rooms,     Vou  can't  | 
leave  thoughts  as  you  do  books.     Those  you    i 
love  only  come  nearer  to  you  when  you  go   i 
away  from  them.    The  same  rules  don't  hold    ! 
with  ttiniJ  and  thingt,  as  my  eldest  boy  dis- 
tinguished them  the  other  day.  , 
But  somehow  I  couldn't  get  up  and  dress.   ' 
I  seemed  to  have  got  very  fond  of  my  own   ' 
bed,  and  the  queer  old  crows,  as  I  had  called 
them  from  babyhood,  on  the  chintz  curtains, 
and  the  Chinese  paper  on  the  walb  with  the 
strangest  birds  and  creeping   things  On  it. 
It  was  a  lovely  spring  moming,  and  the  sun 
was  shining  gloriously.     I  knew  chat  the  rain 
of  the  last  night  must  be  glittering  on  the  '. 
grass  and  the  young  leaves,  and  I  heard  the 
birds  singing  as  if  they  knew  far  more  than 
mere  human  beings,  and  believed  a  great 
deal   more  than  they  knew.     Nobody  will 
jiersuade  me  that  the  birds  don't  mean  it ;   j 
that  they  sing  from  anything  else  than  glad-   | 
ness  of  heart     And  if  they  don't  thbk  about    j 
cats  and  guns,  why  should  they?  Even  when   \ 
they  fall  on  the  ground,  it  is  not  without  our  j 
FaUier.      How  horridly  dull  and  stupid  it   ; 
seems  to  say  that  "without  your  Father"    i 
means  without  his  knowing  it.     The  Father's    , 
mere  knowledge  of  a  thing — if  that  could  be, 
which  my  father  says  can't — is  not  the  Father,    . 
The  father's  tenderness  and  care  and  love  of 
it  al!  the  time — that  is  the  not  falling  without 
him.    When  the  cat  kills  the  bird — as  I  have 
seen  happen  so  often  in  our  poor  little  Ixm- 
don  garden — God  yet  saves  his  bird  from  his 
cat.    There  is  nothing  so  bad  as  it  looks  to 
our  half-sight,  our  blinding  perceptions.    My 
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father  used  to  say  we  are  all  walking  in  a 
spiritual  twilight,  and  are  all  more  or  less 
affected  with  twilight  blindness,  as  some 
people  are  physicall)-.  Percivale,  for  one, 
who  is  as  brai-e  as  any  wife  could  wish,  is  far 
more  timid  than  I  am  in  crossing  a  London 
street  in  the  twilight ;  he  can't  see  what  is 
coming,  and  fancies  he  sees  what  is  not  com- 
ing. But  then  he  has  faith  in  me,  and  never 
starts  when  I  am  leading  him. 

Well,  the  birds  were  singing,  and  DorJ  and 
the  boys  were  making  a  great  chatter,  like  a 
whole  colony  of  sparrows,  under  my  window. 


Still  Ifeltasif  I  had  twenty  questions  to  settle 
before  I  could  get  up  comfortably,  and  so  lay 
on  and  on  till  the  breakfast  bell  rang ;  and  I 
was  not  more  than  half  dressed  when  my 
mother  came  to  see  why  I  was  late,  for  I 
had  not  been  late  for  ever  so  long  before. 

She  comforted  me  as  nobody  but  a  mother 
can  comfort.  Oh  !  I  do  hope  I  shall  be  to 
my  children  what  my  mother  has  been  to  me. 
It  would  be  such  a  blessed  thing  to  be  a  well 
of  water  whence  they  may  be  sjire  of  draw- 
ing comforL  And  all  she  said  to  me  has 
come  true. 


Of  course,  my  father  gave  me  away,  and 
Mr.  Weir  married  us. 

It  had  been  before  agreed  that  we  should 
have  no  wedding  journey.  We  all  liked  the 
old-fashioned  plan  of  the  bride  going  straight 
from  her  father's  house  to  her  husband's. 
The  other  way  seemed  a  poor  invention,  just 
for  the  sake  of  something  different.  So  after 
the  wedding,  we  spent  the  time  as  we  should 
have  done  any  other  day,  wandering  about  in 
groups,  or  sitting  and  reading,  only  that  we 
were  all  more  smartly  dressed — until  it  was 
time  for  an  early  dinner,  after  which  we  drove 


to  the  station,   accompanied   only  by  my 
father  and  mother. 

After  they  left  us,  or  rather  we  left  them, 
my  husband  did  not  speak  to  me  for  nearly 
an  hour  I  knew  why,  and  was  very  grateful. 
He  would  not  show  his  new  face  in  the  midst 
of  my  old  loves  and  their  sorrows,  but  would 
give  me  time  to  rearrange  the  grouping  so  as 
myself  to  bring  him  in  when  all  was  ready  for 
him,  I  know  that  was  what  he  was  thinking, 
or  feeling  rather ;  and  I  understood  him 
perfectly.  At  last,  when  I  had  got  things  a 
little  tidier  inside  me,  and  had  got  my  eyes 
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to  stop,  I  held  out  my  hand  to  him,  and 
then — I  knew  that  I  was  his  wife. 

Tliis  is  all  I  have  got  to  tell,  though  I 
have  plenty  more  to  keep,  till  we  got  to  Lon- 
don. There,  instead  of  my  father's  nice 
catiiage,  we  got  into  a  jolting,  lumbering, 
horrid  cab,  with  my  five  boxes  and  Percivaie's 
little  portmanteau  on  the  top  of  it,  and  drove 
away  to  Camden  Town.  It  wias  to, a  part  of 
it  near  the  Regent's  Park,  and  so  our  letters 
were  alway^s,  according  to  the  divisions  of  the 
Post  Office,  addressed  to  Regent's  Park,  but 
for  all  practical  intents- we  were  in  Camden 
Town.  It  was  indeed  a  change  from  a  fine  old 
house  in  the  country,  but  the  street  wasn't 
much  uglier  than  Bclgrave  Square,  or  any 
other  of  those  heaps  of  uglinesses,  called 
squares,  in  the  West  End  ;  and  after  what  I 
had  been  tohl  to  expect,  I  was  surprised  at 
the  prettiness  of  the  Uttie  house  when  I 
stepped  out  of  the  cab  and  looked  about  me. 
It  was  stuck  on  like  a  swallow's  nest  to  the 
end  of  a  great  row  of  commonplace  houses, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  but  itself 
was  not  the  work  of  one  of  those  wretched 
builders  who  c.ire  no  more  for  beauty  in 
what  they  build  than  a  scavenger  in  the  hetp 
of  mud  he  scrapes  from  the  street.  It  had 
been  built  by  a  painter  for  himself — in  the 
Tudor  style ;  and  though  Percivalc  says  the 
idea  is  not  very  well  carried  out,  I  like  it 
much. 

I  found  it  a  little  dreary  when  I  tntered 
though — from  its  emptiness.  The  only  sitting- 
room  at  all  prepared  had  just  a  table  and 
two  or  three  old-fashioned  chairs  in  it — not 
even  a  carpet  on  the  floor.  The  bedroom 
and  dressing-room  were  also  as  scantily  fur- 
nished as  they  well  could  be. 

"  Don't  be  dismayed,  my  darling,"  said  my 
husband.  "Look  here" — lowing  me  a 
bunch  of  notes — "we  shall  go  out  to-morrow 
and  buy  all  we  want — as  far  as  this  will  go, 
and  then  wait  for  the  rest  It  will  be  such  a 
pleasure  to  buy  the  things  with  you,  and  see 
them  come  home,  and  have  you  appoint  their 
places.  You  and  Sarah  will  inake  the  carpets, 
won't  you  ? — and  I  will  put  them  down,  and 
we  shall  be  like  birds  building  their  nest" 

"  We  have  only  to  line  it ;  the  nest  is  built 
already." 

"Well,  neither  do  the  birds  build  the  tree. 
— I  wonder  if  they  ever  sit  in  their  old  sum- 
mer nests  in  the  winter  nights." 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  I  answered ;  "  but  I'm 
ashamed  to  say  I  can't  tell." 

"  It  is  the  only  pretty  house  I  know  in  all 
London,"  he  went  on,  "with  a  studio  at  the 
back  of  it,     I  have  had  my  eye  on  it  for  a 


long  time,  but  there  seemed  no  sign  of  a  mi- 
gratory disposition  in  the  bird  who  had  occu- 
pied it  for  three  years  past.  AH  at  once  he 
spread  his  wings  and  Jiew,  I  count  myself 
very  fortunate." 

"  So  do  I.  But  now  you  must  let  rae  see 
your  study,"  I  said.  "  I  hope  I  may  sit  in  it 
when  you've  got  nobody  there," 

"  As  much  as  ever  you  like,  my  love,"  he 
answered.  "  Only  I  don't  want  to  make  all 
my  women  like  you,  as  I've  been  doing  for  the 
last  two  years.  You  must  get  me  out  of  that 
somehow." 

"  Easily.  I  shall  be  so  cross  and  disagree- 
able that  you  will  get  tired  of  me,  and  find 
no  more  difliculty  in  keeping  me  out  of  your 
pictures." 

But  he  got  rae  out  of  his  pictures  without 
that ;  for  when  he  had  rae  always  before  him 
he  didn't  want  to  be  always  producing  me. 

He  led  me  into  the  little  hall — made  lovely 
by  a  cast  of  an  unfinished  Madonna  of  Michael 
Angelo's  let  into  tiic  wall — and  then  to  the 
back  of  it,  where  he  opened  a  small  cloth- 
covered  door,  when  there  yawned  before  me, 
below  me,  and  above  me,  a  gnat  wide  lofty 
room.  Down  into  it  led  an  almost  perpen- 
dicular stair. 

"So  you  keep  a  little  prirtte  precipice 
here,"  I  said. 

"No,  my  dear,"  he  retnmed ;  " yon  mis- 
take. It  is  a  Jacob's  ladder — or  wiA  be  in 
one  moment  more." 

He  gave  me  his  hand  and  1^  me  down. 

"This  is  quite  a  banqaeting-hall,  Perci- 
vale !"  I  cried,  looking  round  me. 

"  It  shall  be,  the  fir^  time  I  get  a  dwu- 
sand  pounds  for  a  picture^"  he  returned. 

"  How  grand  joix  talk ! "  I  said,  looking 
up  at  him  with  some  wonder;  for  Ug  words 
lardy  came  out  ot  his  mouth. 

"  Well, "  he  answered  merrily,  "I  had  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  for  the  last." 

"That's  a  long  way  off  a  thousand,"  I 
returneil,  with  a  silly  sigh. 

"  Quite  right ;  and,  therefore,  this  study  is 
a  long  way  off  a  banqueting-hall." 

There  was  literally  notliing  inside  tlie 
seventeen  feet  cube  except  one  chair,  one 
easel,  a  horrible  thing  like  a  huge  doll,  with 
no  end  of  joints,  called  a  lay  figure,  but  Per- 
civalc called  it  his  bishop  ;  a  number  of  pic- 
tures leaning  their  faces  against  the  walls  in 
altitudes  of  grief  that  their  beauty  was  de- 
spised and  no  man  would  buy  them  ;  a  few 
casts  of  legs  and  arms  and  faces,  half  a  dozen 
murderous-looking  weapons,  and  a  couple  of 
yards  square  of  tlie  most  exquisite  tapestry  ] 
ever  saw. 
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"  Do  you  like  being  read  to  when  you  are 
at  work  P  "  I  asked  him. 

"  Sometimes — at  certain  kinds  of  work,  but 
not  by  any  means  always,"  he  answered, — 
"  Will  you  shut  your  eyes  for  one  minute,"  he 
■went  on, "  and,  whatever  I  do,  not  open  them 
till  I  teL  you  ? " 

"You  mustn't  hurt  me,  then,  or  I  may 
open  them  without  being  able  to  help  it,  you 
know,"  I  said,  closing  my  eyes  tight. 

"Hurt  you  !"  he  repeated,  with  a  tone  I , 
would  not  put  on  the  paper  if  I  could ;  and  i 
tbe  same  moment  I  found  myself  in  his  anns,  j 
earned  like  a  baby,  for  FerdvaJe  is  one  of 
the  strongest  of  men. 

It  was  only  for  a  few  yards,  however.  He 
laid  me  down  somewhere,  and  told  me  to 
open  my  eyes. 

I  could  scarcely  believe  them  when  I  did. 
L  was  lying  on  a  couch  in  a  lOom — small, 
indeed,  but  beyond  exception  the  loveliest  I 
had  ever  seen.  At  fiist  I  was  only  aware  of 
an  exquisite  harmony  of  colour,  and  could 
not  have  told  erf  what  it  was  composed.  The 
place  was  lighted  by  a  soft  lamp  that  hung  ia 
the  middle,  and  when  my  eyes  went  up  to 
see  where  it  was  fastened,  I  found  the  ceiling  j 
marvellous  in  deep  bhie,  with  a  suspicion  of 
green,  just  like  some  of  die  shades  of  a  pea- 
cock's feathers,  with  a  multitude  erf  gold  and 
Ted  stars  upon  it  What  the  walls  were  I 
could  not  for  some  dme  tell,  they  were  so 
covered  with  pictures  and  sketches.  Against ! 
one  was  a  lovely  litde  set  of  bookshelves ' 
filled  with  books ;  and  on  a  little  carved  table 
stood  a  vase  of  white  hothouse  flowers,  v\\h 
one  red  camellia.  One  picture  had  a  curtain 
f  green  silk  before  it,  and  by  its  side  hung 
the  wounded  knight  whom  his  friends  were 
carrying  home  to  die. 

"  Oh,  my  Ferdvale  I "  I  cried,  and  could 
say  no  more. 

"  Do  you  Kke  it  ? "  he  a^cd  quietly,  but 
with  shining  eyes. 

"Like  it?"  I  repeated.  "Shall  I  like 
Paradise  when  I  get  there  f  But  what  a  lot 
of  money  it  must  have  cost  you  !  "  ■ 

"  Not  much,"  he  answered ;  "  not  mwe 
than  thirty  ppunds  or  so.  Every  spot  of 
paint  there  is  from  my  own  brash," 

"  Oh  Ferdvale  1 " 

I  must  make  a  conversation  of  it  to  tell  it 
at  all ;  but  wbat  I  really  did  say  I  know  no 
more  than  the  man  in  the  moon. 

"  The  carpet  was  the  only  expensive  thing. 
That  must  be  a£  thick  as  I  could  get  it,  lor 
the  floor  is  of  stone,  and  must  not  come  near 
your  pretty  feet.  Guess  what  the  place  was 
before." 


"I  diould  say — the  flower  of  a  prickly 
peai  cactus,  full  of  sunlight  from  behind, 
which  a  fairy  Uk^l  tbe  fancy  to  swell  into  a 

"  It  was  a  shed,  in  which  the  sculptor 
who  occupied  the  place  before  me  used  to 
keep  his  wet  clay  and  Uocks  of  marble." 

"  Seeing  is  hardly  believing,"  I  said.  "  Is 
it  to  be  my  room  ?  I  know  you  mean  it 
for  my  own  room,  where  I  can  ask  you  to 
come  when  I  please,  and  where  I  can  hide 
when  any  one  comes  you  don't  want  n»e  to 
see." 

"  That  H  just  what  I  meant  it  for,  my 
Ethelwyn — and  to  let  yon  knowwhatlwou/i/ 
do  for  you  if  I  could." 

"  I  hate  the  place,  Percivale,"  I  said. 
"'  What  right  has  it  to  come  poking  in  between 
fixi  and  me,  telling  me  what  I  know  and 
have  known  for — well,  I  won't  say  how  long 
— far  better  than  even  you  can  tell  me  ?  " 

He  looked  a  little  tmufalcd. 

"  Ah,  my  dear,"  I  said,  "  let  my  fixdish 
-words  breathe  and  die." 

1  wonder  sometimes  to  think  how  seldom 
I  am  in  that  room  now.  But  there  it  is, 
and  som^Kiw  I  seem  to  know  it  alt  the  time 
I  am  busy  elsewhere. 

He  made  me  shut  my  eyes  again,  and 
carried  me  into  the  study. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "find  your  way  to  your 

I  looked  about  me,  but  could  see  no  sign 
of  door.  He  took  up  a  tall  stretcher  with  a 
canvass  on  it,  and-  revealed  the  door,  at  the 
same  time  rfiowing  a  likeness  of  myself — 
at  the  top  of  the  Jacob's  ladder,  as  he  called 
it,  with  one  foot  on  the  lirst  step,  and  the 
other  half  way  to  the  second.  The  light 
caiae  from  the  window  on  my  lef^  which 
he  had  turned  into  a  western  window,  in 
order  to  get  certain  effects  from  a  supposed 
sunset.  I  was  represented  in  a  white  dress, 
tinged  with  the  rose  of  the  west ;  and  he  had 
maaaged,  attributing  the  pheiHMnenon  to  the 
inequalities  of  the  glass  in  the  window,  to 
suggest  one  rosy  wing  behind  me,  with  just 
the  shoulder-root  of  another  visible. 

"There!"  he  said.  "It  is  not  finished 
yet,  but  that  is  how  I  saw  you  one  evening 
as  I  was  sitting  here  all  aione  in  the  tm- 
light." 

"  But  you  didn't  really  see  me  like  that ! " 
I  said.  "  I  hardly  know,"  he  answered.  "  I 
had  been  forgetting  everything  else  in  dream- 
ing about  you,  and — how  it  was  I  cannot 
tell,  but  either  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body 
there  I  saw  you,  standing  just  so  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs—smiling  to  me  as  much  as  to 
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say — '  Have  patience.  My  foot  is  on  the  first 
step.  I'm  coming.'  I  turned  at  once  to  my 
easel,  and  before  the  twilight  was  gone  had 
sketched  the  vision.  To-morrow  you  must 
sit  to  me  for  an  hour  ot  so — for  I  will  do 
nothing  else  till  I  have  finished  it  and  sent  it 
off  to  your  father  and  mother." 

I  may  just  add  that  I  hear  it  is  con- 
sidered a  very  fine  painting.  It  hangs  in 
the  great  dining-room  at  home.  I  wish  I 
were  as  good  as  he  has  made  it  look. 

The  next  morning,  after  I  had  given  him 
the  sitting  he  wanted,  we  set.ouC  on  our  fiir- 
niture-hunt;  when,  having  keen  enough  eyes, 
I  caught  sight  of  this  and  of  that  and  of 
twenty  different  things  in  the  brokers'  shops. 
We  did  not  agree  about  the  merits  of  every- 
thing by  which  one  or  the  other  was  attracted, 
but  an  objection  by  the  one  always  turned 
the  other— a  little  at  least ;  and  we  bought 
nothing  we  were  not  agreed  abouL  Yet  that 
evening  the  hall  was  piled  with  things  sent 
home  to  line  our  nesL  Perdvale,  as  I  have 
s^d,  had  saved  up  some  money  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  I  had  a  hundred  pounds  my  father 
had  given  me  before  we  started,  which,  never 
having  had  more  than  ten  of  my  own  at  a 
time,  I  iivas  eager  enough  to  spend.  So  we 
found  plenty  to  do  for  the  fortnight  during 
which  time  my  mother  had  promised  to  say 
nothing  to  her  friends  in  London  of  our 
arrival.  Percivale  also  keeping  out  of  the 
way  of  his  friends,  everybody  thought  we 
were  on  the  continent — or  somewhere  else, 
and  lefl  us  to  ourselves.  And  as  he  had 
sent  in  his  pictures  to  the  Academy,  he  was 
able  to  take  a  rest,  which  rest  consisted  in 
working  hard  at  all  sorts  of  upholstery,  not 
to  mention  painters'  and  carpenters'  work ; 
so  that  we  soon  got  the  little  house  made 
into  a  very  warm  and  very  pretty  nest.  I 
may  mention  that  Percivale  was  particularly 
pleased  with  a  cabinet  I  bought  for  him  on 
the  sly — to  stand  in  his  study,  and  hold  his 
paints  and  brushes  and  sketches,  for  there 
were  all  sorts  of  drawers  in  it,  and  some  that 
it  took  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  find  out, 
though  he  was  clever  enough  to  suspect 
them  from  the  first,  when  I  hadn't  a  thought 
of  such  a  thing ;  and  I  have  often  fancied 
since  that  that  cabinet  was  just  like  himself, 
for  I  have  been  going  on  finding  out  things 
in  him  that  I  had  no  idea  were  there  when 
I  married  him.  X  had  no  idea  that  he  was  a 
poet,  for  instance.  I  wonder  to  this  day  why 
he  never  showed  me  any  of  his  verses  before 
we  were  married.  He  writes  better  poetry 
than  my  father — at  least  my  father  says  so.. 
Indeed  I  soon  came  to  feel  very  ignorant 


and  stupid  beside  him ;  he  could  tell  me  so 
many  things,  and  especially  in  art — for  he 
had  thought  about  ail  kinds  of  it — making 
me  understand  that  there  is  no  end  to  it,  any 
more  than  to  the  nature  which  sets  it  going, 
and  that  the  more  we  see  into  nature,  and 
try  to  represent  it,  the  more  ignorant  and 
helpless  we  find  ourselves  ; — until  at  length 
I  began  to  wonder  whether  God  might  not 
have  made  the  world  so  rich  and  full  just  to 
teach  his  children  humility.  For  a  while  I 
felt  quite  stunned.  He  very  much  wanted 
me  to  draw ;  but  I  thought  it  was  no  use 
trying,  and  indeed  had  no  heart  for  it.  I 
spoke  to  my  father  about  it  He  said  it 
was  indeed  of  no  use  if  my  object  was  to  be 
able  to  think  much  of  myself,  for  no  one 
could  ever  succeed  in  that  in  the  long  run ; 
but  if  my  object  was  to  reap  the  delight  of 
the  truth,  it  was  worth  while  to  spend  hours 
and  hours  on  trying  to  draw  a  single  tree- 
leaf,  or  paint  the  wing  of  a  moth. 

CHAPTER   IV. — ^JUDY'S  VISIT. 

The  very  first  morning  after  the  expiry  of 
the  fortnight,  when  I  was  in  the  kitchen  with 
Sarah,  giving  her  instrucnons  about  a  certain 
dish  as  if  I  had  made  it  twenty  rimes,  whereas 
I  had  only  just  learned  how  from  a  shilling 
cookery-book,  there  came  a  double  knock  at 
the  door.    1  guessed  who  it  must  be. 

"Run,  Sarah,"  I  said,  "and  show  Mrs. 
Morley  into  the  drawing-room_." 

When  I  entered,  there  she  was — Mrs. 
Morley,  alias.  Cousin  Judy, 

"  Well  little  cozzie !  "  she  cried,  as  she 
kissed  me  three  or  four  times,  "  I'm  glad  to 
see  you  gone  the  way  of  womankind — wooed 
and  married  and  a'! — Fate,  child  I  inscrutable 
fate  !"  and  she  kissed  me  again. 

She  always  calls  me  little  coz,  though  I 
am  a  head  taller  than  herself.  She  is  as  good 
as  ever,  quite  as  brusque,  and  at  the  first 
word  apparently  more  overbearing.  But  she 
is  as  ready  to  listen  to  reason  as  ever  was 
woman  of  my  acquaintance,  and  1  think  the 
form  of  her  speech  is  but  a  somewhat  dis- 
torted reflex  of  her  pierfect  honesty.  After 
a  little  trifling  talk,  which  is  sure  to  come 
first  when  people  are  more  than  ordinarily 
glad  to  meet,  I  asked  after  her  children,  I 
forget  how  many  there  were  of  them,  but  they 
\vere  then  pretty  far  into  the  plural  number. 

"Growing  like  ill  weeds,"  she  said — "as 
anxious  as  ever  their  grandfathers  and  mothers 
were  to  get  their  heads  up  and  do  mischief. 
For  my  part  I  wish  I  was  Jove — to  start  them 
full  grown  at  once.     Or  why  shouldn't  they 
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be  made  like  Eve  out  of  their  father's  ribs? 
It  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  their  mother." 
I        My  iather  had  always  been  much  pleased 
I    with  the  results  of  Judy's  training,  as  i 
I    trasted  with  those  of  his  sister's.     The  litde 
I    ones  of  my  aunt  Martha's  family  were  always 
'    wanting  something,  and  always  looking  care- 
worn like  their  mother,  while  she  was  always 
I   reading  them   lectures   on    their   duty,  and 
I    never  making  them  mind  what  she  said.     She 
would  represent  the  self-same  thing  to  them 
'    over  and  over,  until  not  merely  all  force,  but 
I    all  sense  as  well  seemed  to  have  forsaken  ' 
,    Her  notion  of  duty  was  to  tell  them  yet  again 
the  duty  which  they  had  been  told  at  least 
a  thousand  times  already,  without  the  slightest 
result     They  were  dull  children,  wearisome 
and  uninteresting.     On  the  other  hand  the 
little  Morlcys  were  full  of  life  and  eagerness. 
The  fault  in  them  was  that  they  wouldn't 
take  petting,  and  what's  the  good  of  a  child 
that  won't  be  petted  ?  They  lacked  that  some- 
thing which  makes  a  woman  feel  motherly. 
"  When  did  you  arrive,  cozzie  ?  "  she  asked. 
"A  fortnight  ago  yesterday." 
"Ah,  you  sly  thing !   What  have  you  been 
doing  with  yourself  all  the  time  ?" 
"  Furnishing," 

"What !  you  came  into  an  empty  house  ?" 
"  Not  quite  that,  but  nearly." 
"  It  is  very  odd  I  should  never  have  seen 
your  husband.    We  have  crossed  each  other 
twenty  times." 

"  Not  so  very  odd,  seeing  he  has  been  my 
husband  only  a  fartnight." 
"What  is  he  like?" 
"  Like  nothing  but  himself." 
"Is  he  tall?" 
"  Yes." 

"Is he  stout?" 
"  No." 

"  An  Adonis  ?" 
"No." 

"A,  Hercules?" 
"  No." 

"  Very  clever,  I  believe." 
"  Not  at  all." 

For  my  father  had  taught  me  to  look  down 
on  that  word. 

"  Why  did  you  many  him  then?" 
"  I  didn't     He  married  me." 
"  What  did  you  many  him  for  then  ?" 
"  For  love," 

"  What  did  you  love  him  for?" 
"  Because  he  was  a  philosopher." 
"  That's  the  oddest  reason  I  ever  heard  for 
marrying  a  man." 

"  I  said  for  loving  him,  Judy." 

Her  blight  eyes  were  twinkling  with  fun. 


"Come,  eozzie,"  she  said,  "give  me  a 
proper  reason  for  falling  in  love  with  this 
husband  of  yours." 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you,  then,"  I  said  ;  "  only 
you  mustn't  tell  any  other  body  :  he's  got 
such  a  big  shaggy  head,  just  like  a  lion's." 

"And  such  a  huge  big  foot — ^just  like  a 
bear's?" 

"  Yes,  and  such  great  huge  hands !  Why 
tlie  two  of  them  go  quite  round  my  waist ! 
And  such  big  eyes,  that  they  look  right  through 
me  ;  and  such  a  big  heart,  that  if  he  saw  me 
doing  anything  wrong,  he  would  kill  me,  and 

"  Well,  I  must  say,  it  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nary description  of  a  husband  I  ever  heard. 
It  sounds  to  me  very  like  an  ogre," 

"Yes,  I  admit,  the  description  is  rather 
ogrish.  But  then  he's  poor,  and  that  makes 
up  for  a  good  deal." 

I  was  in  the  humour  for  talking  nonsense, 
and  of  course  expected  of  all  people  that 
Judy  would  understand  my  fun. 

"  How  does  that  make  up  for  anything?" 

"  Because  if  he  is  a  poor  man,  he  isn't  a  rich 
man,  and  therefore  not  so  likely  to  be  stupid." 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out?" 

"  Because,  first  of  all,  the  rich  man  doesn't 
know  what  to  do  with  his  money,  whereas 
my  ogte  knows  what  to  do  without  it.  Then 
the  rich  man  wonders  in  the  morning  which 
waistcoat  he  shall  put  on,  while  my  ogre  has 
but  one,  besides  his  Sunday  one.  Then  sup- 
posing the  ricli  man  has  ^ept  well,  and  has 
done  a  fair  stroke  or  two  of  business,  he 
wants  nothing  but  a  well-dressed  wife,  a  well- 
dressed  dinner,  a  few  glasses  of  his  favourite 
wine,  and  the  evening  paper,  well  diluted 
with  a  sleep  in  his  easy  chair,  to  be  perfectly 
satisfied  that  this  world  is  the  best  of  alt  pos- 
sible worlds.  Now  my  Ogre,  on  the  odier 
hand " 

i  was  going  on  to  point  out  how  frightfully 
different  from  all  this  my  ogre  was^how  he 
would  devour  a  half-cooked  chop,  and  drink 
a  pint  of  ale  from  the  public-house,  &c.,  &c., 
when  she  interrupted  me,  saying  with  an  odd 
expression  of  voice — 

"  You  arc  satirical,  eozzie.  He's  not  the 
worst  sort  of  man  you've  just  described.  A 
woman  might  be  very  happy  with  him.  If 
it  weren't  such  early  days,  I  should  doubt  if 
you  were  as  comfortable  as  you  would  have 
people  think ;  for  how  else  should  you  be  so  ' 
ill-natured?" 

It  flaslied  upon  me  that  without  the  least 
intention  I  had  been  giving  a  very  fair  por-  ! 
trait  of  Mr.  Morley.     I  felt  my  face  grow  as    I 
red  as  fire.  ! 
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"1  haJ  no  intention  of  being  satirical, 
Jutly,"  I  replied.  "  I  was  only  describing  a 
man  the  very  opposite  of  my  husband." 

"You  don't  know  mine  yet,"  she  said. 
"You  may  tliink " 

She  actually  broke  down  and  cried.  I 
had  never  in  my  life  seen  her  cry,  and  I  was 
miserible  at  what  I  had  done.  Here  was  a 
nice  beginning  of  social  relations  in  my  mar- 
ried life ! 

I  knelt  down,  put  my  arms  round  her, 
and  looked  up  in  her  face. 

"  Dear  Judy,"  I  s^d,  "  you  nriatakc  me 
quite.  I  never  thought  of  Mr.  Morley  when 
I  said  that.  How  should  I  have  dared  to 
say  such  things  if  I  had  ?  He  is  a  most  kind 
good  man,  and  papa  and  every  one  is  glad 
when  he  comes  to  see  us.  I  daresay  he 
does  like  to  sleep  well — I  know  Percivale 
does ;  and  I  don't  doubt  he  likes  to  get  on 
with  what  he's  at — ^Percivaltf  does,  for  he's 
ever  so  much  better  company  when  he  has 
got  on  with  his  picture ;  and  I  know  he 
likes  to  see  me  well  dressed — at  least  I 
haven't  tried  him  with  anything  else  yet,  for 
I  have  plenty  of  clothes  for  a  while ;  and 
then  for  the  dinner,  which  I  believe  was  one 
of  the  points  in  the  desoiption  I  gave — I 
wish  Percivale  cared  a  little  more  for  his,  for 
then  it  would  be  easier  to  do  something  for 
him.  As  to  the  newspaper,  there  I  fear  I 
must  give  him  up,  for  I  have  never  yet  seen 
him  with  one  in  his  band.  He's  so  stapid 
about  some  things !" 

"  Oh  !  you've  found  that  out,  have  you  ? 
Men  are  stupid;  there's  no  doubt  of  that. 
But  you  don't  know  my  Walter  yet." 

I  looked  up,  and,  behold,  Percivale  was 
in  the  room  !  His  face  wore  such  a  curious 
expression  that  I  could  hardly  help  laughing. 
And  no  wonder !  for  here  was  I  on  my 
knees,  clasping  my  first  visitor,  and  to  all 
appearance  pouring  out  the  woes  of  my 
wedded  life  in  her  lap — woes  so  deep  that 
they  drew  tears  from  her  as  she  listened. 
All  this  flashed  npon  me  as  I  started  to  my 
feet,  but  I  could  give  no  explanation  ;  I 
could  only  make  haste  to  introduce  my  hus- 
band to  my  cousin  Judy. 

He  behaved  of  course  as  if  he  had  heard 
nothing.  But  I  fancy  Judy  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  awkward  position,  for  she  plunged  into 
the  affiiir  at  once. 

"  Here  is  my  cousin,  Mr,  Percivale,  has 
been  abusing  my  husband  to  my  face,  calling 
him  rich  and  stupid,  and  I  don't  knoyr  what 
all.  I  confess  he  is  so  stupid  aa  to  be  very 
fond  of  me,  but  that's  all  I  know  against 
him." 


And  her  handkerchief  went  once  more  to 
her  eyes. 

"  Dear  Judy  !"  I  expostulated,  "yon  know 
I  didn't  say  one  word  about  him." 

"  Of  course  I  do,  you  silly  coz !"  sheened, 
and  burst  out  laughing.  "  But  I  won't  for- 
give you  except  you  make  amends  by  dining 
ivith  us  to-morrow." 

Thus  for  the  time  she  carried  it  off;  but  I 
believe,  and  have  since  had  good  reason  for 
believing  that  she  had  really  mistaken  me  at 
first,  and  been  much  annoyed. 

She  and  Percivale  g6t  on  very  well.  He 
showed  her  the  portrait  he  was  still  working 
at — even  accepted  one  or  two  trifling  hints  as 
to  the  likeness,  and  they  parted  the  best 
friends  in  the  worid. 

Glad  as  I  had  been  to  see  her,  bow  I 
longed  to  see  the  last  of  her !  The  moment 
she  was  gone,  I  threw  myself  into  his  arms, 
and  told  him  how  it  came  about.  He  laughed 
heartily. 

"  I  was  a  little  puzzled,"  he  said,  "to  hear 
you  informing  a  lady  I  had  never  seen  that  I 
was  so  very  stupid." 

"  But  I  wasn't  telling  a  story  eidier,  for 
you  know  you  are  ve-e-e-ry  stupid,  Percivale. 
You  don't  know  a  leg  from  a  shoulder  of 
mutton,  and  you  can't  carve  a  bit.  How 
ever  you  can  draw  as  you  do,  is  a  marvel  to 
me,  when  you  know  nothing  about  the  shapes 
of  things.  It  was  very  wrong  to  say  it,  ev«i 
for  the  sake  of  covering  poor  Mrs,  Morley's 
husband ;  but  it  was  quite  true,  you  know," 

"Perfectly  true,  my  love,"  he  said,  with 
something  else  where  I've  only  put  commas; 
"  and  I  mean  to  remain  so,  in  order  that  you 
may  always  have  something  to  fall  back  upon 
when  you  get  yourself  into  a  scrape  by  for- 
getting that  other  people  have  husbands  as 
weU  as  yoiL" 

CHAPTER  V, "GOOD   SOCIETY." 

We  had  agreed,  rather  against  the  inclina- 
tion of  both  of  us,  to  dine  the  next  evening 
with  the  Morieys.  We  should  have  preleired 
our  oim  society,  but  we  could  not  refuse. 

They  will  be  talking  to  me  about  rny  pic- 
tures," said  my  husband,  "  and  that  is  just 
what  I  hate.  People  that  know  nothing  of 
art,  that  can't  distinguish  pivple  from  black, 
will  yet  pamde  their  ignorance,  and  expect 
me  to  be  pleased." 

"Mr.  Morley  is  a  wdl^bred  man,  Padralt," 
I  said. 

"That's  the  worst  of  it— they  do  it  (or 
good  manners-;  I  know  the  kind  of  people 
perfecdy.     I  hate  to  have  my  pictures  praised 
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It  is  as  bad  as  talking  to  one's  face  about  the 
nose  upon  it" 

I  wooder  if  all  ladies  keep  their  husbands 
waiting.  I  did  that  night,  I  know,  and,  I  ^m 
afraid,  a  good  many  limes  after — not,  how- 
ever, since  Percivale  told  me  very  seriously 
that  being  late  for  dinner  was  the  only  fault 
of  mine  the  blame  of  which  he  would  not 
take  on  his  own  shoulders  The  fact  on 
this  occasion  was,  that  I  could  not  get  my 
hair  right.  It  was  the  first  time  I  missed 
what  I  had  been  used  to,  and  longed  for  the 
deft  fingers  of  my  mother's  maid  to  help  me. 
When  I  told  him  the  cause,  he  said  he  would 
do  my  hair  for  me  next  time,  if  I  would  teach 
him  how.  But  I  have  managed  very  well 
since  without  either  him  or  a  lady's  maid. 

When  we  reached  Bolivar  Square,  we 
found  the  company  waiting  ;  and  as  if  for  a 
rebuke  to  us,  the  butler  announced  dinner 
the  moment  we  entered,  I  was  seated  be- 
tween Mr.  Morley  and  a  friend  of  his  who 
took  me  down,  Mr.  Baddeley,  a  portly  gen 
tieman,  with  an  expanse  of  snowy  shirt  from 
which  flashed  three  diamond  studs.  A  huge 
gold  chain  reposed  upon  his  &ont,  and  on 
his  linger  shone  a  brilliant  of  great  size. 
Everything  about  him  seemed  to  say,  "  Look 
how  real  I  am!  No  shoddy  about  me  " 
His  hands  were  plump  and  white,  and  looked 
as  if  they  did  not  know  what  dust  was.  His 
talk  sounded  very  rich,  and  yet  there  was  no 
pretence  in  it.  His  wife  looked  less  of  a 
lady  than  he  of  a  gentleman,  for  she  betrayed 
conscious  importance.  I  found  afterwards 
that  he  was  the  only  son  of  a  railway  con- 
tractor, who  had  himself  handled  the  spade, 
but  at  last  died  enormously  rich.  He  spoke 
blandly,  but  with  a  certain  quiet  authority 
which  I  disliked. 

"Are  you  fond  of  the  opera,  Mrs.  Perci- 
vale?" he  asked  me,  in  order  to  make  talk. 

"  I  have  never  been  to  the  opera,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"  Never  been  to  the  opera?  Ain't  you  fond 
of  music?" 

"  Did  you  ever  know  a  lady  that  wasn't  ?" 

"Then  you  must  go  to  the  opera." 

"  But  it  is  just  because  I  fancy  mjracif  fond 
of  music  that  I  don't  think  I  should  like  the 
opera." 

"  You  can't  hear  such  music  anywhere  else." 

"  But  the  antics  of  the  singers,  pretending 
to  be  in  such  furies  of  passion,  yet  modulating 
every  note  with  the  cunning  of  a  carver  in 
JToiy,  seems  to  me  so  preposterous  !  For 
surely  song  springs  from  a  brooding  over  past 
feeling — I  do  not  mean  lost  feeling-— never 
&an  present  emotion." 


"Ah  !  you  would  change' your  mind  afte^' 
having  once  been.  I  should  strongly  advise 
'  you  to  go,  if  only  for  once.  You  ought  now, 
really." 

"  An  artisf  s  wife  must  do  without  such  ex- 
pensive amusements — except  her  husband's 
pictures  be  very  popular  indeed.  I  might  as 
well  cry  for  the  moon.  The  cost  of  a  box  at 
the  opera  for  a  single  night  would  keep  my 
little  household  for  a  fortnight." 

"Ah,  well — but  you  should  see  'The  Bar- 
ber,' "  he  said. 

"  Perhaps  if  I  could  hear  without  seeing  I 
should  like  it  better,"  I  answered. 

He  fell  silent,  busying  himself  with  his  fish, 
and  when  he  spoke  again  turned  to  the  lady 
on  his  left.  I  went  on  with  my  dinner.  I 
knew  that  our  host  had  heard  what  I  said,  for 
I  saw  him  turn  rather  hastily  to  his  butler. 

Mr.  Morley  is  a  man  difficult  to  describe, 
stiff  in  the  back,  and  long  and  loose  in  the 
neck,  reminding  me  of  those  toy  birds  that 
bob  head  and  tail  up  and  down  alternately. 
When  he  agrees  with  anything  you  say,  down 
comes  his  head  with  a  rectangular  nod ;  when 
he  does  not  agree  with  you,  he  is  so  silent 
and  motionless  that  he  leaves  you  in  doubt 
whether  he  has  heard  a  word  of  what  you 
have  been  saying.  His  face  is  hard,  and  was 
to  me  then  inscrutable ;  while  what  he  said 
always  seemed  to  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  what  he  was  thinking;  and  1  bad  not 
then  learned  whether  he  had  a  heart  or  not. 
His  features  were  well-formed,  but  they  and 
his  head  and  face  too  small  for  his  body. 
He  seldom  smiled  except  whon  in  doubt  He 
had,  I  understood,  been  very  successful  in 
business,  and  always  looked  full  of  schemes. 

"  Have  you  been  to  the  Academy  ypt  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  No ;  this  is  only  the  first  day  of  it." 

"  Are  your  husband's  pictures  well  hung  ?" 

"AshighasHaman,"!  answered;  "—skied, 
in  iact     That  is  the  right  word,  I  believe," 

"  I  would  advise  you  to  avoid  slang,  my 
dear  cousin — -professional  slang  especially ; 
and  to  remember  that  in  London  there  are  no 
professions  after  six  o'clock," 

"Indeed!"  I  returned.  "As  we  came 
along  in  the  carriage — cabbage,  I  mean — I 
saw  no  end  of  shops  open." 

"  I  mean  in  society — at  dinner — amongst 
friends,  you  know," 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Morley,  you  have  just  done 
asking  me  about  my  husband's  pictures,  and 
if  you  listen  a  moment  you  will  hear  that  lady 
next  my  husband  talking  to  him  about  Leslie 
and  Turner,  and  I  don't  know  who  more — all 
in  the  trade," 
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"  Hush !  hush !  I  beg,"  he  almost  whis- 
ered,  looking  agonized.  "  That's  Mrs. 
addeley.  Her  husband,  next  to  you,  is  a 
teat  picture-buyer.  ITiat's  why  I  asked  him 
)  meet  yoM." 

"  I  thought  there  were  do  professions  in 
xmdon  after  six  o'clock." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  made  my  meaning 
[uite  clear  to  you." 

"  Not  quite.    Yet  1  think  I  understand 

"  We'll  have  a  talk  about  it  another  time." 
"  With  pleasure." 

It  irritated  me  rather  that  he  should  talk 
o  me,  a  married  woman,  as  to  a  little  girl 
vho  did  not  know  how  to  behave  herself  j 
>ut  his  patronage  of  my  husband  displeased 
ne  far  more,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  com- 
nitting  the  terrible  blunder  of  asking  Mr 
Baddeley  if  he  had  any  poor  relations ;  but  1 
;hecked  myself  in  time,  and  prayed  to  know 
ivhether  he  was  a  member  of  Parliament.  He 
mswered  that  he  was  not  in  the  house  at 
present,  and  asked  in  return  why  I  had 
wished  to  know.  I  answered  that  I  wanted  a 
bill  brought  in  for  the  punishment  of  fraudu- 
lent milkmen,  for  I  couldn't  get  a  decent 
pennyworth  of  milk  in  all  Camden  Town, 
He  laughed,  and  said  it  would  be  a  very 
desirable  measure,  only  too  great  an  inter- 
ference with  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  I 
told  him  that  kind  of  liberty  wa5  just  what 
law  in  general  owed  its  existence  to,  and  was 
there  on  purpose  to  interfere  with ;  but  he 
did  not  seem  to  see  it. 

The  fact  is  I  was  very  silly.  Proud  of 
being  the  wife  of  an  artist,  I  resented  the 
social  injustice  which  I  thought  gave  artists 
no  place  but  one  of  sufferance.  Proud  also 
of  being  poor  for  Perdvale's  sake,  I  made  .1 
show  of  my  poverty  before  people  whom  I 
supposed,  rightly  enough  in  many  cases,  to 
be  proud  of  their  riches.  But  I  knew  nothing 
of  what  poverty  really  meant,  and  was  as  yet 
only  playing  at  being  poor;  cherishing  a 
foolish,  though  unacknowledged  notion  of 
protecting  my  husband's  poverty  with  the 
:egis  of  my  position  as  the  daughter  of  a  man 
3f  consequence  in  his  county.     I  was  thus  ■ 


wronging  the  dignity  of  my  husband's  posi- 
tion, and  complimenting  wealth  by  making 
so  much  of  its  absence.  Poverty  or  wealth 
ought  to  have  been  in  my  eyes  such  a  trifle, 
that  I  never  thought  of  publishing  whether  I 
was  rich  or  poor.  I  ought  to  have  taken  my 
position  M-idiout  wasting  a  thought  on  what 
it  might  appear  in  the  eyes  of  those  about 
me,  meeting  them  on  the  mere  level  of 
humanity,  and  leaving  them  to  settle  with 
themselves  how  they  were  to  think  of  me, 
and  where  they  were  to  place  mc,  I  suspect 
also,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  that  I  looked 
down  upon  my  cousin  Judy  because  she  had 
a  mere  man  of  business  for  her  husband ; 
forgetting  that  our  Lord  had  found  a  collector 
of  conquered  ta.\es,  a  man,  I  presume,  with 
little  enough  of  the  artistic  about  him,  one  of 
the  fittest  in  his  nation  to  bear  the  message 
of  his  redemption  to  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.  It  is  his  loves  and  his  hopes, 
not  his  visions  and  intentions,  by  which  a  man 
is  to  be  judged.  My  father  had  taught  me 
all  this,  but  I  did  not  understand  it  then,  nor 
until  years  after  I  had  left  him. 

"Is  Mrs.  Percivale  a  lady  of  fortune?" 
asked  Mr.  Baddeley  of  my  cousin  Judy  when 
we   were  gone,    for   we    were    the    first  to 

Certainly  not.    IVhy  do  you  ask?"  she 
returned. 

Because,  from   her  talk,  I  thought  she 
must  be,"  he  answered. 

Cousin  Judy  told  me  this  the  next  day, 
and  I  could  see  she  thought  I  had  been 
bragging  of  my  family.  So  I  recounted  all 
the  conversation  I  had  had  with  him,  as 
nearly  as  I  could  recollect,  and  set  down 
the  question  to  an  impertinent  irony.  But 
I  have  since  changed  my  mind  ;  I  now  judge 
that  he  could  not  believe  any  poor  person 
would  joke  about  poverty.  I  never  found 
one  o!  those  people  who  go  about  begging 
foi  charities  believe  me  when  1  told  him  the 
simple  truth  that  I  could  not  afford  to  sub- 
scribe. None  but  a  rich  person,  they  seem 
to  think,  would  dare  such  an  excuse,  and 
that  only  in  the  just  expectation  that  its  very 
assertion  must  render  it  incredible. 
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1— SOinOJlNG  THE  WELL. 

THE  charities  of  London,  besides  the 
Poor  Rates  which  in  1868  amounted  to 
;£i,3i7,ooo,  provide  the  munificent  sum  of 
Two  Millions  a  year  to  relieve  want  and  suffer- 
ing in  the  metropolis.  Could  one  forget  the 
original  application  of  the  word,  we  should  say 
the  name  of  these  charities  is  "legion."  Nor 
is  it  their  number  only,  but  more  especially  the 
so  iloutof  which  they  havesprung.and  by  whose 
bountiful  resources  they  continue  to  be  vigor- 
ously maintained,  that  reflects  great  honour 
on  England  and  its  metropohs.  Not  to  phi- 
losophers— still  less  to  sceptics,  or  politicians, 
or  statesmen,  but  to  the  zealous  efforts  and 
humanity  of  pious  men,  whether  ministers  of 
religion  or,  to  use  Cowper's  words,  "  citizens 
of  credit  and  renown,"  most  of  them  owe 
their  being.  A  fact  that  worthy  of  notice. 
It  furnishes  the  best  reply  to  the  cant  that 
nowadays  sneers  at  the  pulpit,  and  would 
persuade  the  world  to  exchajige  its  faith  in 
the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  for 
systems  of  cold  moralities  or  the  crude  specu- 
lations of  "philosophy,  falsely  so  called" — 
as  if  that  would  be  for  its  advantage. 
L  N.S. 


The  sources  by  which  most  of  these  chari- 
ties are  sustained  are  not  less  honourable  to 
England  than  their  origin.  In  other  countries 
by  much  the  greater  number  of  such  institu- 
tions depend  for  their  support  on  government ; 
and  form,  as  much  as  its  navies,  amiy,  and 
police,  part  of  its  machinery.  They  may 
reflect  credit  on  the  humanity  or  sagacity 
of  the  Icings  or  statesmen  by  whom  they  were 
instituted ;  but,  neither  originating  with  the 
people  nor  supported  by  them,  they  reflect 
no  honouf  on  them.  It  is  quite  otherwise 
with  much  the  largest  number  of  the  charities 
of  London.  Broad  on  their  front  one  reads 
that  silent  appeal  to  the  piety  and  generosity 
of  its  citizens  which,  more  than  anything  else 
he  saw  there,  excited  the  admiration  of  Guizot, 
these  words,  Si;pported  by  voluntary  con- 

TRinUTIONS, 

London  is  the  scene  of  many  awful  crimes. 
Among  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  classes, 
in  Belgravia  as  in  Ratcliff  Highway,  there 
are  elements  of  evil  at  work  enough  to  make 
one  tremble  for  their  native  land;  vast  masses 
of  the  people  professing  the  boldest  infidelity 
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and  practising  the  foulest  immoralities.  Nor 
any  wonder  when  it  is  a  fact  as  well  -aaBitr- 
taioed  as  it  isalanning  and  inde«d  appalling, 
that  more  than  One  Million  ofiits  inhabitants 
have  thrown  off  the  profaoKon  and  all  thi 
restraints  of  religion,  nociewi  set  foot  within 
the  House  of, God. 

;Amid  so  much  to  cail  down  the  righteous 
judgments  of  God  on  that  great  city,  may 
not  these  charities  be  its  safety? — standing 
up  in  its  stieets  thaii  detus  et  tutamm,  their 
protection  as  well  as  tiioir  glory :  each  con- 
tributing, as  a  liglitning  conductor,  to  avert 
the  wrath  of  heaven  from  its  guilty  sinners. 
Among  them  we  seem  to  feel  a&  secure  aa 
we  have  felt  in  Zurich,  whoae  most  remark- 
able feature  is  not  so  much  its  lovely  lake  or 
the  picturesque  ranges  of  the  neigbboimng 
Alps,  as  that  almost  ewary  dwelling-house, 
as  well  a»  its  spires,  and'towers,  and  public 
buildings,  is  armed  with  a  lightning  rod; 
imparting  to  one  a  sense  of  security  when 
the  heaviest  peals  of  thunder  aie  rever-r 
berating  among  the  mountains  and  roiling 
above  the  '.town.  Few,  perhaps,  who  go  to 
see  tbe  sights  of  Loadon  visit  its  charities. 
Yet  they  offer  to  every  humane  and  Christian 
patriot  the  most  agreeable  and  hopeful  aspects 
of  the  city— showing  how  much  precious  salt 
is  there ;  if  there  is  much  evil,  how  much  good 
is  there  ;  how  many  of  its  teeming  thousands 
fear  God  and  love  mankind— the  devoted 
followers  of  Him  who,  living  not  for  Himself, 
scattered  blessings  around  Him  wherever  He 
went;  going  about  continually  doing  good. 
Theyremind  us  of  the  reply  a  shrewd  Scotch- 
man made  to  one  of  those  scoffers  who  sneer 
at  our  Sabbaths,  Churches,  and  Bibles — wish- 
ing to  make  them  appear  useless,  and  that  we, 
with  all  our  professions  of  reUgion,  are  after 
all  no  better  than  others.  Taunted  with  the 
drunkenness  and  immorality  to  be  found  at 
home,  I  do  find,  said  our  countryman  (who 
had  just  returned  from  paying  a  visit  to  the 
Continent),  the  evils  here  I  saw  abroad  ;  but 
then,  I  did  not  find  abroad  the  godd  I  find 
at  home ;  here  as  there  the  mass  presents 
much  cormpcion,  but  not  there  as  here  is  the 
preserving  element  present  in  anything  like 
the  same  proportion — in  a  pious  and  God- 
fearing people,  "  the  salt"  to  check  and  cor- 
rect it. 

Those  charities  which  reflect  such  honour 
on  the  piety  and  humanity  of  London,  and 
prove  how  much  of  good  exists  and  is  at 
work  there,  are,  as  we  have  already  said, 
"  Legion."  They  seem  to  offer  an  alleviation, 
or  a  cure,  to  every  ill,  spiritual,  moral,  and 
physical,  that  afflicts  humanity.     We  have  a 


catalogue  of  them  before  us,  which  certainly 
has  not,  and  never  bad,  a  parallel  in  the 
world.  The  beok  is  one  which  might  strike 
foreigners  with  envy  and  astonishment;  over 
whose  pa^s  an  angel  of  mercy  might  fold 
his  wings  and  linger  fvith  pleasure.  The 
Libraiy  of  the  British  Museum,  among  all  its 
treasuies,  contains  none  in  some  respects  so 
remarkable.  Here  London  appears  in  an 
aspect  that  liad  no  counterpart  in  the  most 
famous  cities  of  antiquity,  Babylon,  Athens, 
or  Rome— a  difference  no  doubt  due  to  this, 
that.ahe  is  a  Christian,  while  chey  were  Pagan 
cities.  The  Catalogue  of  these  charities,  their 
names,  .and  a  very  briri"  description  of  each, 
fills  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  fiflysiic 
pages  of  a  beok  of  small  type,  and  closely 
piinted.  Eor  exainple^. London  has  of 
:bNliMiaaiifor.the'lt«Mfito[the  Blind  .  r^ 
InMimticaB  ibrrtbe  b«nefit  of  Oci^iaTn  .  46 
InstitntVBs'for  dmlMiielit  of  FiiUeii  Women  1$ 
laBitWions  far  the  benefit  of  the  Agjd  Poor  HI 

GonmliUospil^* 16 

BlWi«LiEtwpi1al<  for  Special  Otqccb  .    49 

SBMno,  Rcfugos,  Incloiliiig  K^sedSclKMli 

utd-Rcfonnatoiiai  ....  ro» 
A  thousand  golden  sovereigm,  spread  out 
on  a  table  in  all  their  glttterii^  wealth,  give 
us  a  much  better  idea  of  the  sum  total  than 
if  it  were  merely  expressed  in  figures;  and 
thougji  it  occupy  some  considerable  space,  it 
will  gratify  tlie  curiosity  of  some,  and  cer- 
tainly give  all  an  ampler  and  more  vivid 
idea  of  the  Christian  benevolence  of  London, 
to  present,  by  way  of  specimen,  the  list  of 
one  of  these  charities.  Take,  for  example, 
the  last  mentioned.  Homes  and  Refuges, 
including  Bagged  Schools  and  Befoima^ 
tories : —  1 

Fmila  TempontT  Hona,     -  1 

',       Field  Linr  NiebtRtfuge,         ' 
nuiDV      Mubot     Kiai'd    I 

School, 
Ftoundlinj  Hojpila!, 


Son'  HoBCL  I, 
BriSewill^a 


Chicbnler  Ship  School, 
Childien'-  Home, 
Church  PmileotiuT, 

CD^ori  Home, 

Commll  Sbip  Scboo:, 

ColUgn  Ko^ 

Cnpprcd  Reri'  IndutTiiil, 

Cripplu'  Home, 

Cripplei'  Nur»r7, 

Di^>ened  lafaoii  ud  Chil- 

Dudlcy  Stuil  Klglit    Rs- 

East  London  Kcfnge. 


lnduitnal  Heme, 
Gladitone'i  Home, 
nLiDFKagKedSchaal,    | 

o  P.B=Ke  Refupi,  I 


Female  Orphaoi'  iwciety. 


Namreth  B 
Newport  U 

No(li.W« 


Refopi, 
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PadAnctaii  Houe, 

niiIuii£ropic  Society, 
Providesce  Row  Ni^Ll  Kc- 

Qi^ec  Chapel  Hams, 
Quebec  Cripola'  Nhtstct, 
IUhhI   Sdioal    ShnibUck 

Raul^  Cig«    Ni|ht  Rc- 

RgfonajtBtj     Anil      Kelief 

R^m  lor  Oh  DeUitale, 
Rora]  Fenul*  PhiUnlhnjpic, 
SLAndrvw'ikome  foe  Boyi, 
St.  Gtlei'*  KebnnaUvT. 


I  a- 


St.      Manlebone      Ftsal* 
Homr, 

St!  ^WMf'."  tfoqiiul  and 

Refuge. 
9t.  Stephrn'j  Hom^ 
S<:hi>Dlof  IXicipline, 
fJpiiamelil^  Ragged  Schocl. 
Hurley      Hauie      Senisnu' 

South  London  Night  Refuer. 

Su™'Refomfltiry, 
TniiiiiT)KRef^ige  fbr  Oirll, 

Weilu.  b  ster  F'cm  ale  Refuee. 

YouDe°^om«i'>  H^e, 


We  propose,  in  a  series  of  articles,  to  make 
our  TKiders  better  acquainted  with  these 
chanties.  The  whole  are  so  numerous,  and 
most  of  them  can  establish  such  claims  on 
our  notice,  that  the  difficulty  is  to  know  where 
to  b^n  and  when  to  end.  Qui  object  in 
an  undertaking  where  we  are  embairaased 
by  the  wealth  of  matter  is  not  to  glorify 

I  man ;  nor  so  much  to  render  a  tribute  of 
admiration  and  praise  to  the  zeal,  piety,  and 
benevolence  which,  like  the  leaven  the 
woman  put  into  the  lump  of  meal,  are  at 
woA   in    London— -with   God's  blessing 

1 1  tmst  to  finally  permeate  and  change  the 
whole  mass.  Convinced  that  the  remedies, 
great  and  costly  as  they  are,  falJ  far  short 
of  what  the  disease  requires,  our  object  is  to 

,  stir  up  the-  piety  and  patriotism  of  London  to 
further  efforts,  and  at  the  same  time  stir  up 
other  cities  to  follow  in  her  majestic  wake — 

,  to  "go  and  do  likewise." 

I       Preliminary   to  this  it  may    be   useful  to 

■  raise  a  comer  of  the  veil,  and  give  our 
readers  some,  though  but  an  imperfect,  idea 

I  of  the  evils  these  charities  arc  intended 
to  meet.  This  will  form  a  dark  and  gloomy 
background,    against  which,    however,    the 

I  charities  will    stand  out  in    brighter  promi- 

;  ncnce,  to  the  honour  of  the  city  and  the  glory 
of  God ;  for  let  us  never  forget  thEit  it  is  He, 
the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  who 
maketh  his  sun  to  arise  on  the  evil  and  the 

I  good,  and  his  rain  to  fall  on  the  just  and 

I  the  anjust,  that  puts  it  into  our  hearts  to  seek 
and  save  the  lost;  to  sympathise  with  the 

I  sonows,  reheve  the  wants,  and  heal  the 
bleeding'  wounds  of  humanity. 

I       "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 

I  go,"  says  the  wise  man,  "  and  when  he  is  old 
he  will  not  depart  from  it."  This,  the  con- 
yerseofthat,  is  equally  true,  "Train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  net  go,  and  when  he  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,"  Men  do  not 
gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles. 
Ko  wonder,  therefore,  when  we  look  at  the  \ 


number  of  its  children  that  grow  up  without 
any  kind  of  Christian  guardianship ;  who 
pine  in  cold,  hunger,  and  nakedness  ;  who 
are  trained  i^  its  streets  to  crime — the  girls 
by-and-by  to  eat  the  bread  of  infamy,  and 
the  boys  to  walk  the  treadmill  or  pick  oakum 
in  the  solitary  cells  of  a  prison — that  London 
presents  a  terrible  and  ghastly  amoimt  of  sin 
and  misery.  Within  the  city  and  its  suburbs 
it  is  calculated  that  the  number  of  these 
destitute  and  neglected  children  is  not  much 
short  of  One  Hundred  Thousand.  If  our 
readers  knew,  as  we  who  have  spent  many 
weary  years  of  labour  among  that  class  do, 
the  miseries  these  creatures  have  to  suffer, 
the  bitter  privations  and  brutal  usage  under 
which— happier  than  their  companions  who 
survive — they  sink  by  thousands  into  an  un- 
timely grave,  it  would  wring  their  hearts. 
They  would  be  ready  to  weep  with  the  pro- 
phet, and  exclaim,  "Oh  th»t  my  head  we're 
waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears, 
that  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for, the 
slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  ! " 

No  one  accepting  the  late  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  theory  of -human  nature,  this,  namely, 
that  children  are  bom  without  any  bias  to 
evil,  far  leas  those  who  believe  ivith  us  that 
the  Psalmist  spoke  for  all  others,  as  well  as 
for  himself,  when  he  said,  "  I  was  shapen  in 
iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive 
me,"  will  be  astonished  .that  in  London, 
with  so  many  neglected  children  and  such 
temptaticms  to  evil  as  belong  to  all  large 
cities,  and  invariably  follow  in  the  train  of 
wealth,  criminals  swarm  like  locusts.  We 
need  not  ask  to  quote  a  phrase  much  in 
vogue  since  the  Ticbbome  case  appeared 
in  court— VVould  it  surprise  our  readers  verv 
much  to  be  told,  that  there  is  an  army  ot 
men  and  women  there  who  live  by  plunder, 
whose  only  occupation  is  stealing,  who  never 
earn,  or  attempt  to  earn,  a  crust  of  honest 
bread  by  the  labour  of  their  bands  and  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  ?  Its  thieves — not  those 
who  commit  occasjonal  acts  of  dishonesty  on 
their  masters'  tills  or  other  people's  goods, 
but  its  professional  thieves — reach  the  amaz- 
ing number  of  Twenty  Thousand.  A  pro- 
portion of  these,  sinning  against  light  and 
knowledge,  may  be  justly  handed  over  to 
the  utmost  severity  of  the  law.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  many  have  become  thieves  be- 
cause their  childhood  was  culpably  and 
cruelly  n^lected,  and  that  not  a  few  had 
their  type  in  the  boy  whom  a  friend  of  ours 
brought  off  in  triumph  from  the  clutches  o( 
the  law — aS.  justice  so  called.  Having  proved 
tliat  the  motlier  of  the  culprit  be  was  defend- 
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ing,  and  whose  unkempt  head  hardly  reached 
the  top  of  the  bar  where  he  stood,  had  com- 
pelled him  to  steal,  beating  him  within  an  inch 
of  his  life,  and  thrusting  him  in  at  the  window 
of  the  house  which  had  been  robbed,  he  took 
up  the  puny,  emaciated,  ragged  urchin  in  his 
arms,  and  setting  him  on  a  table  before  the 
jury,  made  no  speech  but  this — "  Gentlemen, 
find  that  creature  guilty,  if  you  can  !"  They 
had  not  the  face  to  do  it ;  to  do  such  a  wrong. 
There  is  another  and  still  darker  phase  of 
IjOndon  life  which  it  were  vain,  and  worse 
than  vain,  to  ignore.  The  Spai;ish  king  who 
sat  by  a  blazing  fire  till  he  was  roasted  alive, 
burned  to  a  cinder,  because  it  was  contrary 
to  etiquette  tliat  a  king  should  move  his 
chair,  only  sacrificed  his  own  life — probably 
a  useless  one — to  dignity.  But  they  commit 
a  greater  folly,  or  rather  crime,  who,  by  shut- 
ting their  eyes  to  evils  that  are  raging  around 
them  like  a  moral  plague,  sacrifice  to  deh~ 
cacy,  a  false  delicacy,  the  virmes — to  speak  of 
nothing  else— that  form  the  strength,  and  hap- 
piness, and  very  life  of  our  nation.  The  surest 
way  to  cure  a  deep-seated,  festering,  putrid 
sore,  or  make  a  foul  sewer  innocuous,  which 
has  been  breeding  the  germs  of  deadly  fever, 
is  to  lay  them  open.  The  poor  ostrich,  which 
is  said,  when  hard  pressed  by  its  pursuers,  to 
thrust  its  head  into  a  bush,  and  lose  the  sense 
when  its  loses  the  sight  of  its  danger,  we  may 
regard  with  pity;  but  not  so  those  who  shut 
their  own  eyes,  and  would  keep  the  eyes  of 
others  shut  to  the  greatest  of  our  social  evils. 
Leaving  these  to  iilestroy  the  virtues,  and 
households,  and  morals,  and  religion  of  our 
country,  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Many,  no  doubt,  do  not  intend 
to  be  so.  Nevertheless  they  are  so  :  while 
others,  there  is  as  little  doubt,  get  up  the  cry 
of  "  delicacy "  lest  their  deeds  of  darkness 
shonld  be  brought  to  light. 

Now,  let  it  be  proclaimed  on  the  house- 
tops, rather  than  concealed,  that  there  is  an 
appalling  amount  of  licentiousness  in  London. 
Nor  need  that,  however  it  may  distress,  sur- 
prise any  one.  Man  throivs  but  one  shadow : 
but  towering  wealth,  such  as  London  pre- 
sents, has  been  found,  in  all  ages  and 
countries  of  the  world,  to  throw  two ;  great 
poverty  on  this  hand,  and  great  wickedness 
on  that.  The  curse  of  Sodom  was  "  fulness 
of  bread  and  abundance  of  idleness,"  and 
seeing  how  in  all  ages  the  same  causes  pro- 
duce the  same  effects,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
there  should  be  much  immorality  in  London. 
The  circumstances  of  many  of  its  inhabitants 
closely  resemble  those  of  "the  cities  of  the 
plain."    Thousands  there  have  "fulness  of 


bread  and  abundance  of  idleness."  In  die 
large  number  of  soldiers — 7,000  men  — 
who,  by  the  unrighteous  arrangements  of 
the  army,  are  doomed  to  a  life  of  celibacy, 
in  the  crowds  of  sailors  of  all  nations  who 
throng  its  port,  in  the  host  of  "  idlers  on  town" 
who  have  more  money  in  their  pockets,  and 
time  on  their  hands,  than  sense  and  principle 
to  use  them  well,  virtue  has  to  encounter 
greater  temptations  there  than  in  any  other 
cily  in  the  kingdom.  A  very  serious  evil  this 
to  the  whole  counlry,  London  is  not  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  same  sense  as  Paris 
is  France ;  yet  as  the  home  of  Royalty,  the 
seat  of  Parliament,  the  ruler  of  fashion,  the 
centre  of  literature  and  the  arts,  it  may,  in 
an  important  sense,  be  regarded  as  the  heart 
of  the  nation.  Besides  those  already  specified, 
and  all  the  temptations  to  immorali^  which 
it  presents  in  common  with  every  other  over- 
grown town,  the  metropolis  has  temptations 
peculiar  to  itself.  One  is  the  vast  number  of 
women  who  earn  their  bread  by  the  needle. 
Their  employment  is  precarious.  Screwed 
down  by  excessive  compedtion,  their  wages 
are  in  many  instances  miserably  poor — ^hardly 
enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together :  and 
who  cannot  fancy,  and  that  without  pity,  the 
terrible  temptations  to  eke  out  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence, orindulge  a  little  female  vanity,  her 
indigent  and  almost  desperate  circumstances 
present  to  many  a  young,  giddy,  thoughdess, 
uneducated,  uncared-for  girl?  While  con- 
demning the  sin,  let  us  have  compassion  on 
the  sinner.  ^ 

A  danger  to  the  interests  of  virtue  still 
more  peculiar  to  London  is  due  to  what  is 
called  "  the  season."  Little  may  they  who 
hurry  up  from  their  castles  and  lordly  man- 
sions in  the  country  to  pass  three  or  four 
months  there,  amid  the  blaze  and  whirl  of 
balls  and  banquets,  think  of  the  sad  results 
that  follow  the  subsidence  of  this  stream  of 
fashion — how  unlike  this  flood  of  gaiety  to 
the  overflowings  of  the  Nile  which  leave  a 
blessing  behind  them,  fertilising  all  the  fields 
over  which  they  have  spread.  No  doubt  this 
annual  flow  of  fashion  enriches  shopkeepers, 
the  conductors  of  operas,  the  managers  of 
theatres,  the  heads  of  millinery  houses,  and 
those  of  other  houses  not  to  be  mentioned : 
but  what  of  the  vast  numbers  of  servant  girls, 
of  dressmakers,  of  needlewomen  whom  the 
requirements  of  "  the  season  "  have  drawn  to 
London,  and  who,  when  the  tide  ebbs  back 
into  the  country,  are  left  high  and  dry,  to  rot 
on  the  beach?  One  of  our  greatest  states- 
men, and  a  true  Christian  besides,  who  knows 
very  much  more  of  London  fashionable  life 
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tbao  we  do,  or  can  be  supposed  to  do, 
directed  our  attention  to  this  as  a  great 
social  evil,  the  cause  of  much  sin  and  many 
sonows.  Thrown  out  of  work,  without  friends 
to  counsel  or  a  home  to  receive  them,  or 
even  I^ead  to  eat,  many  a  poor  girl,  driven  to 
despair,  (alls  an  easy  prey  to  syrens,  harridans, 
and  seducers.  Whether  wiled  into  houses 
in  the  fashionable  parts  of  the  city,  which 
pay  a  rental  of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  or  crouching  in  the  foul  dens  of  some 
low  lane  or  court,  the  victims  of  hunger,  and 
cold,  and  brutal  us?ge,  they  ought  to  be 
r^arded  with  the  deepest  sorrow ;  wept  for, 
and  with  God's  blessing  saved.  We  say  not 
but  that  these  fallen  women,  by  whatever 
cause  made  so,  are  the  cause  of  enormous 
mischief.  But  who  made  them  what  they 
are?    The  pity  is,  and  the  injustice  is,  that 

j  the  least  gyilty  has  to  bear  all  the  s^tA  and 
scorn;  while  the  seducer,  the  tempter,  the 

I  briber,  the  buyer,  the  serpent  who  crept  into 
some  unsuspecting,  too  trusting  bosom  to  leave 
there  an  incurableanddeadly  wound,  isreceived 
into  society  as  if  he  had  not  resorted  to  baser 
arts  than  a  snealung  thief,  and  committed  a 
oime  worse  than  many  a  murder — destroying 
both  soul  and  body  together.  Of  these  [>oor 
wretched  women  there  is  a  very  host  in 
London,  Besides  thousands  who,  though 
maintaining  an  appearance  of  decent^,  and 
in  many  instances  occupying  respectable 
situations,  are  not  of  virtuous  habits,  a  Royal 
Commission  has  roughly  reckoned  that  there- 
are  no  fewer  than  18,000  women  within  the 
bounds  of  the  metropolitan  police  living  openly 
on  the  bread  of  infamy.  The  bitter  bread  of 
a  vile  profession — how  often  has  it  been 
soaked  with  tears?  what  sad  thoughts  theirs 
of  the  homes  they  have  filled  with  shame,  of 
the  &thers  and  mothers  whose  hearts  they 
have  broken,  and  whose  grey  hairs  they  have 
brought  with  sorrow  to  Uie  grave  ?  what 
abominable  acts  were  employed  to  ensnare 
diem?  how  cruel  the  wrongs,  how  brutal  the 
usage  they  suffer?  May  He  who  knows  all 
that  have  mercy  on  them  !  Under  the  eye 
of  the  Searcher  of  hearts  who  dare  to  thrust 
diem  back  into  the  gutter,  saying, "  Stand  aside, 
I  am  holier  than  thou  ?  "  It  is  once  said  of 
Jesas  on  earth  that  "  He  looked  round  Him 
with  anger :"  and  were  not  such  Pharisaisms 
enough  to  make  Him  angry  even  in  heaven 
who,  in  the  house  of  Simon,  threw  the  shield 
of  bis  protection  over  "a  woman  that  was  a 
sinner" — giving  the  blessed  feet  that  were 
nailed  to  the  cross  to  her  kisses ;  to  be 
washed  with  her  flowing  tears,  and  wiped 
with  the  baiis  of  her  head  ? 


It  has  been  said  that  one  half  of  the  world 
does  not  know  how  the  other  half  lives.  It 
were  well  they  did.  '  There  were  more  bro- 
therhood, human  and  Christian  brotherhood, 
among  us  if  they  did.  Would  many  of  the 
good  people  of  London  go  and  see  with 
their  own  eyes  what  we  have  seen  there,  what 
sins  are  festering,  what  suffierings  are  borne 
within  a  few  minutes'  or  an  hour's  walk  of 
their  own  doors,  they  would  stand  appalled, 
as  men  who  hear  the  ground  sounding  hollow, 
see  it  cracking  and  opening  beneath  their 
feet.  While  many  sleep  on  quietly  in  their 
berths,  and  others  on  deck  thread  the  mazes 
of  the  dance,  and  at  tables  where  beauty 
shines  and  wine  flows,  mirth  and  song  abound, 
"  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  the  city  "  are  rising 
on  them  like  water  that,  pouring  in  through  a 
hundred  gaping  leaks,  threatens  to  sink  the 
ship.  This  is  known  to  many  noble  labourers 
in  London,  women  as  well  as  men,  women  we 
would  say  more  than  men  ;  but  it  should  be 
more  widely  known,  and  for  that  purpose — 
confining  our  attention  meanwhile  to  the 
East  End  of  the  City — we  will  close  this  in- 
troductory article  with  a  brief  account  of  a 
night  spent  there,  in  what,  to  use  a  seaman's 
phraseology,   we   may  call   "sounding   the 

Having  obtained  an  order  from  the  Head 
of  the  Police,  directing  an  inspector  to  attend 
us  and  two  or  three  fi'iends  on  a  visit  to 
RatcHfT  Highway  and  its  neighbourhood,  we 
reached  Whitechapel  police-office  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night  We  found  it  astir  with  con- 
stables, a  fine-looking  set  of  men;  some  pass- 
ing out  on  missions,  some  coming  in  with 
reports.  While  the  inspector  who  was  to  be 
our  guide  and  guardian  was  receiving  instruc- 
rions  from  the  presiding  genius  of  the  place, 
we  took  the  opportunity  of  looking  into  some 
of  the  cells.  In  one  here,  and  another  there, 
a  drunken  fellow  lay  snoring  off  his  debauch. 
Turning  away  in  disgust  fi'om  these,  we  came, 
on  the  warder  unlocking  another  door,  to  a 
cell  that  arrested  our  steps.  Inside,  on  the 
wooden  board,  was  stretched  a  poor  boy,  be- 
neath a  policeman's  great-coat;  all  his  sorrows 
buried  in  sleep  so  profound  that  the  flash  of 
the  bull's-eye  lantern  thrown  on  his  pale, 
emaciated  face  never  stirred  him.  After  con- 
templating for  a  moment  that  sad  sight,  and 
silently  blessing  the  policeman  who  had  kindly 
thrown  his  great-coat  over  that  unhappy  child, 
we  turned  away  to  examine  the  police  night- 
book,  and  find  out  who  he  was,  and  why  he 
was  there.  He  was  but  twelve  years  old. 
One  of  the  many  uncared-for  children  of  the 
low  purlieus  of  the  City,  the  "head  and  front 
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of  his  offendirig"  had  been  pilieriog  a  little 
sugar  from  a  cart  as  it  passed  along  the  street. . 
The  value  of  the  sugar,  as  entered  in  the 
charge  on  the  pohce  books,  was  fouipence! 
Strange  to  say,  as  I  read  next  day  in  the 
newspapers,  the  magistrate  before  whom  he 
appeared,  instead  of  at  once  sentencing  this 
urchin  to  a  whipping,  or,  better  still,  com- 
mitting him  to  a  reformatory  or  ragged-school, 
as  if  the  ca^  presented  aqy  difliculty  what- 
ever, remanded  him  for  ten  or  eleven  days. 
Putting  a  foolscap  on  the  law,  and  taking  ^e 
surest  way  of  turning  this  child  into  a  hardened 
and  confirmed  criminal,  he  could  not  have 
done  more,  though  the  case,  instead  of  foirr 
pennyworth  of  sugar,  had  been  an  atrocious 
and  mysterious  murder. 

On  leaving  the  police-office,  we  were  con- 
ducted by  our  guide  and  guardian  to  the, 
great  school,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  the  district. 
'I'his  was  a  penny  gaff  theatre,  where  they- 
taught  "  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot."  Di- 
reciiog  us  to  follow  close  on  bis  heels,  the 
inspector  passed  the  bar  for  money  and  that 
also  for  drink — the  presidlog  genius  at  each 
making  an  ob!>equioiis  bow  as,  followed  by 
us,  he  swept  by  them  with  a  word  or  nod. 
A  long,  narrow  passage,  where  we  brushed 
some  villainous-looking  persons  of  both  sexes, 
conducted  us  to  a  door ;  and  on  this  being 
opened  at  a  sign  from  our  guide,  we  suddoDiIy 
and  unexpectedly  found  ourselves  close  by 
the  stage,  the  footlights,  and  fiddlers  of  a  low 
theatre.  With  a  sprinkling  of  grown  men  and 
women  of  the  lowest  type  and  meanest  attire, 
the  audience  consisted  of  boys  and  girls,  who 
talked,  and  laughed,  and  flirted  with  one 
another,  in  spite  of  an  official,  who  ever  and 
anon  shouted  out  wth  a  stentorian  voice, 
"Order  there!"  This  person  paid  great  re- 
spect to  the  inspector,  and  attention  to  us 
as  under  his  wing  ;  volunteering  to  tell  us  of 
a  brazen-faced  woman,  painted  up  to  the  eyes 
and  dressed  as  a  sailor,  "  That,  sir,  is  our 
principal  lady  I"  and  "This,  sir,"  pointing  to 
a  player,  nho  stamped,  and  roared,  and 
foamed,  and  sawed  the  air,  "  is  our  principal 
gentleman  I"  A  few  minutes'  stay  was  suffi- 
cient to  show  us  that  the  place,  the  players, 
and  the  play  were  all  in  keeping.  We  pitied 
but  could  not  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  blame 
the  children  there,  horrible  training-school 
as  it  wai.  An  evening  at  the  Penny  Gaff 
is  the  only  pleasure  that  sheds  a  g!eam  on 
their  hard  and  miserable  lives.  We  blamed 
the  goverimient  that  licensed  such  schools  of 
crime,  or  permitted  them  to  exist;  and  left, 
blessing  God  for  the  prospect  the  English 
Education  Bill  afiords  of  other  schools  for 


Ratcliff  Highway,  and  better  days  for  the 
next  generation  of  classes  long  and  cruelly 
neglected,  who  could  no  more  help  growing 
up  criminals  than  taxes  to  grow  up  tar^,  or 
thorns  thorns. 

A  few  steps  further  on,  and  the  injector 
halts  before  a  door,  which  he  pushes  open, 
but  not  till  we  had  some  chaffing  and  inso- 
lence from  a  drunk  ruffian,  who  stood  among 
a  group  of  wretched-looking  men  and  womea 
that  hung  by  the  door ;  too  poor  in  their  rags 
to  buy  a  dmm.  The  door  opens  on  an  apart- 
ment where  the  keepers  of  the  saloon  preside 
at  the  bar — a  bloated  and  homble-looking 
pair,  who  however  show  the  greatest  defer- 
ence to  the  rei»esentative  of  the  police,  as, 
nodding  to  tbem,  and  followed  close  by  us, 
he  posses  on  to  push  aside  here  a  staggeting 
man,  and  thfere  a  bedizened,  besotted  woman, 
and  get  to  another  door  at  the  end  of  apretty 
long  and  dimly-lighted  passage.  Inside  we 
hear  such  sounds  as  caught  the  ear  of  the 
elder  brother  of  the  parable  :  but  the  dancing 
and  music  here  were  to  make  prodigals,  not 
celebrate  their  return  from  vice  to  peace  and 
a  life  of  virtue.  On  entering,  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  hall,  with  wooden  bendies  ranged 
along  the  begrimed  walls.  These  seats'  are 
occupied  by  representatives  of  all  ages — torn 
grey4ieaded  harridans  to  boys  and  girls,  and 
of  all  degrees  of  vice  and  blackguardism. 
Rustics  were  there  &om  the  country,  thieves 
from  jail,  sailors  from  siiips,  labourers  fiom 
the  docks,  and,  constituting  more  than  half 
the  company,  women  of  the  coarsest  type 
and  worst  character.  The  last,  with  some 
exceptions,  were  keeping  sober,  the  better 
to  decoy  the  prey  into  theii  4ens,  and  [Sunder 
them  of  their  money,  of  their  very  dotbes 
perhaps.  The  inspector  told  us  in  ^at 
strange  plight  he  had  seen  them  come  out 
of  the  hands  of  these  harpies  to  lodge  their 
complaints  at  his  office^one  stark  naked, 
but  that  his  lower  extremities  were  hid  from 
public  view  in  a  woman's  crinoline ;  another 
coining  th^e,  to  the  amusement  of  the  boys 
and  the  amazement  of  the  passengers,  clothed 
in  the  Times  —  its  sheets  pinned  together 
around  him  for  lack  of  better  raiment 

It  might  evidently  have  been  said  of  us, 
as  of  the  man  who  went  down  to  Jericho, 
that  we  had  "  fallen  among  thieves ;"  only 
we  suffered  no  barm,  thanks  to  the  well- 
known  presence  of  the  inspector.  Well  known, 
indeed ;  for  I  observed  here,  and  in  some  half- 
dozen  more  such  dens  we  visited,  that,  so 
soon  as  he  appeared,  a  beU,  communicating 
with  the  inner  temple,  was  rung.  A  signal 
well  understood — then,  not  as  Robert  Bums 
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I  says,  "all  was  dark,"  but  all  was  decent. 

Thus  warned,  the  company  fell  into  order ; 

■  and  even  those  who  were  deased  (half  drunk) 

I  tri«d,  on  our  entering,  to  look  sober ;  while 

the  dancers,  suddenly  vacating  the  floor,  de- 

I  murely  resumed   their  seats.     But   that  did 

I  not  last  Iraig.      Up  rose  some   faded   girls 

I  with  painted  faces,  monstrous  chignons,  glar- 

I  ing   stockings,  and  brief  skirts,  to  pirouette 

I  and  walti,oiid  these  being  joined  at  once  by 

'   half-drunk  men  and   boys,  the  Soor   swam 

I  with  dancers :    and  now,  as  in  Atloway's 

ruined  kirk,  where  the  devil  was  prpci",  and 

the  dancers  were  witches,  and  the  lights  were 

.  held  in  the  cold  hands  of  cor]>ses,  each  in 

i  his  shroud  and  open  coffin,  "  the  fun  grsw 

.!  {Kst  and  furious. " 

It  was  a  mckuHdioly,  indeed  horriblc^ec- 
tacle;  utterly  and -especial^  disgiacefiil'when 
ire  consider  'that  this,  and  scores  of  other' 
soch  -plaaes  in  that  neighbourhood,  where 
nch  oigies  are  crittvated  -night  after  night, 
VO-licensed  b3r(the-«itth0ntaes,  and  in  a  sense 
the  patronage  of  government.  We 
tliat  night  nearly  a  Aozen  of  these 
;  some  licvnsed  for  dancing,  others 
fbr  singing,.«id  all  for  drink.  One  -was  kept 
by-  an  Italian,  another  by  a  Gemun,  a  third 
h^  a  Kmchman, — -the  last  two  mooming 
«T«r'flie-war,  then  raging,  because,  forseoth, 
detaining  many  of  their  countrymen,  it  had 
reduced  their  gains.  The  companywas.much 
the  same  in  all ;  made  up  of  old  hags,  girls 
and  bc^s,  women  ivith  countenances  of  a 
horrible  expression,  .simpletons,  sailors,  la- 
bourers, and  thieves. 

The  scenes  we  saw- corresponded  too  well 
with  the  character  of  the  mghL  We  were 
surrounded  by  a  daHtness  like  that  of  Egypt, 
"a  darkness  that  naight  be  felt."  London 
was  shrouded  in  one  of  its  celebrated- fogs, 
and  had  not  seen  such  a  fogfor  many  years. 
Such  was  its  dessity  that  you  oould  descry 
only  the  nearest  lamp ;  and,  like  Campbell's 
sun  of  the  world's  last  dety,  its  "  eye  kad  a 
sickly  ghtre."  We  often  followed  tdie  inspector 
less  by  sight  than  by  the  sound  of  his  feet ; 
and  nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty-  in  our^work 
would  have  .induced  us  to  pass,  at  sucJi  an 
hour  and  in  such  a  night,  through  streets 
where  he  informed  us  every  house  was  a  den 
of  prostitutes.and  thieves.  That  night,  so  full 
oi  scenes  of  sin  and  jnisery,  closed  with 


diving,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
under  a  low-browed  arch,  into  a  very  narrow, 
cut-throat  like  lane :  the  inspector,  before  our 
plunge  into  it,  turning  suddenly  round  to  say, 
"  Keep  close  by  me ! "  On  emerging  we  stood, 
to  the  best  of  our  sight  and  judgment,  amid 
some  of  the  lowest  slums.  Going  up  to  a 
door  there,  our  guide  and  guardian  calls  but 
"  Eliza  1 "  No  answer ;  nor  any  when  thun- 
dering on  the  door  with  his  stick,  he  calls, 
"Elka  I  Eliza!"  again  and  again.  The  nest 
BCCMed  to  be  empty,  into  whatever  scene  he 
m«ant  to  usher  us.  Stepping  over  to  the 
dther  side,  he  beats  on  another  door;  and 
now  cries  "Johnstone!"  A  little  delay,  and 
IK  hear  a  door  opened  in  an  upper  stcry, 
and  hy-and-hy  see  a  Chinaman  (who,; in  com- 
pliment to  his  wife,  had  assumed  her  good 
Scandinavian  name)  dencHding  ttatmarrowest 
■flf  narrow  stairs,  oantile  in  hand,  with  his 
long  black  tailtwis  ted -round  his  head.  Peer* 
ing  at  us  with  his  almond  eyes,  he  grins  and 
bows  to  the  in^)ectar,'AS'ho,  followed  by  us, 
foltowE  him  up-stairs,  to  iutrod]K:e  us  into 
an'opiisn-smoking  establishment.  The  room 
'Was  of  ;»mall  dimensions  and  abominably 
-dirty.  By  the  hearth  nt,  in  his  full  national 
attii«,  a  son  of  the  Calestial  Empire,  reading 
a  Chitnse  book  on-  the  late  war  between  his 
countrymen  and  ours.  The  usual  frequenters 
of  the  place,  chiefly  sailors  from  the  East, 
had  all  gone  for  the  night :  their  place  being 
occupied  by  Johnstone  himself,  who  resumed 
the  enjoyment  he  had  left  to  let  us  in,  A 
large  bed,  with  a  centre  pillar  made  up  of 
cushions,  on  which  a  dozen  opium-smokers 
might  be  accommodated  at  once,  filled  the 
middle  of  the  room.  There,  leaning  back 
on  the  upright  cushions,  Johnstone  soon 
stretched  himself  out,  and  with  his  glittering 
eyes  fixed  on  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  into  which 
he  had  put  a  small  bit  of  the  drug,  holding  it 
the  while  over  a  burning  lamp,  he  resumed 
his  smoking.  We  left  him  at  this  employ- 
ment— he  to  dream  of  happinoes  in  the 
midst  of  miseiy,  and  we,  as  we  took  our  sad 
and  weary  way  JKnae,  to  think  of  that  pas- 
sage of  God's  Wwrd,so  descriptive  at  once 
of  the  character  of  the  night  and  of  tlie 
scenes  of-misory  and  wickedness  which  our 
eyes  had  seen:   "Dmusness  shall  cover 
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COME    hither,    friends!      Come    hither, 
friends ! 
So  great  the  joy  Our  Father  sends, 

I  want  to  share  with  you. 
For  He  hath  made  the  blind  receive 
New  sight !    Come,  help  me  to  believe 

The  miracle  is  true. 
"  O  what  the  joy  ?  and  whence  the  beam. 
That  lights  your  look  as  with  the  gleam 

Of  waters  in  the  waste?" 
Come  kneel  by  me,  on  bended  knee ; 
Ye  must  stoop  low  if  ye  would  see, — ■ 

Lower,  if  ye  would  taste  ! ' 
Sweet  friends,  ye  know  the  little  grave 
To  which  my  heart  would  crawl,  and  crave. 

As  'twere  a  worm  o'  the  dust? 
I  writhed  so  low,  it  rose  so  high. 
The  mound  that  shut  out  all  the  sky : 

So  broken  was  my  trust. 
This  mom  I  sought  it ! — hardly  one 
Of  all  my  unshed  tears  would  run ; 

Instead — from  out  the  sod — 
A  spring  had  gusht  through  dust  and  weeds. 
And  in  the  light  of  God  it  feeds 

My  life,  direct  from  God. 


MUSINGS.         jj_ 

We  are  not  only  where  we  seem, 
But,  lighted  by  some  mystic  gleam. 
Live  also  in  a  world  of  dream  ! 
Some  heavenward  Window  opes  above 
The  shut-up  soul,  to  lean  out  of, 
Or  let  in  waiting  wings  of  love. 
And  thence  we  pass  out  of  our  night 
A  little  nearer  to  the  light ; 
Transfigured  in  the  eternal  sight. 
And  oft  when  darkness  fills  the  place, 
I  kneel  with  dawn  upon  my  face  : 
I  feel  the  infinite  embrace. 
Beyond  the  clouds  'tis  golden  day. 
Soft  airs  of  heaven  about  me  play. 
They  waft  all  weariness  away. 
Dear  friends  I  see  no  longer  here 
Are  with  me  :  I  can  feel  them  near ; 
So  tenderly  they  come  to  cheer ! 
And  there  in  secret  life  is  fed, 
Till  full  in  flower  it  lifts  the  head, 
With  all  its  leaves  to  heaven  outspread. 
And  by  the  peace  within  my  breast ; 
All  stormy  passions  rockt  to  rest ; 
I  know  that  God  hath  been  my  guest. 
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PREMIUMS  PAID    TO  EXPERIENCE: 

XiuiticntA  hi  ^s  Snehuss  IfHt. 
B«  EDWARD  GARRETT. 


HOW  often  one  hears  people  say,  "  If  I 
had  my  time  over  again,  how  differently 
would  I  act !"'  But  life  is  like  a  roll  of  costly 
material  passing  swiftly  through  our  hands, 
and  we  must  embroider  our  pattern  on  it  as 
it  goes.  We  cannot  \ralt  to  pick  up  a 
ialse  stitch,  or  pause  too  long  before  we  set 
another.  Only,  if  we  keep  our  eye  ever  on 
our  great  Ejumpler,  we  shall  find  that  when 
He  finishes  off  our  work,  and  smooths  out  its 
rumples,  and  cuts  away  its  frayed  ends,  then 
even  its  spots  and  mistakes  fall  into  a  pur- 
pose in  its  plan. 

It  is  very  curious  for  an  old  man  to  look 
back  over  his  past  life,  and  to  realise  that 
there  is  perhaps  no  being  in  the  whole  world 
more  unlike  his  present  self  than  the  boy 
or  the  young  man  he  once  was.  Outward 
circumstances  alone  present  strange  changes. 
I,  Edward  Garrett,  growing  very  old  and 
feeble,  sitting  &t  my  bow  window  looking 
over  the  fair  fields  of  Mallowe,  and  surrounded 
by  every  comfort  and  luxury  that  a  moderate 
man  can  desire, — am  I  the  same  with  nimble 
little  Ned  Garrett,  earning  forty  pounds  a 
year,  owning  a  back  attic  in  a  Stratford 
"Terrace,"  and  putting  himself  on  a  thrifty 
allowance  of  clean  shirts  and  stocks  ?  There 
is  a  long,  long  way  between  then  and  now. 
But  inner  changes  are  stranger  still.  I  don't 
think  any  Christian  man,  honestly  recalling 
his  youth,  need  join  in  the  poet's  lament — 

"I'm  fbitbcr  oSfiam  Heaim 
Ttm  vfaea  1  wu  a  boj.'* 

I  think  the  older  a  good  man  grows  the 
nearer  he  gets  to  that  immortal  childhood 
which  always  beholds  the  face  of  the  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.  I  am  sure  I  was  harder 
and  more  worldly  at  sixteen  than  I  am  at 
sixty.  Nobody  can  teach  us  Christianity  but 
the  Holy  Spirit  himself.  From  unaided 
human  lips,  how  evangelical  soever,  it  comes 
simply  as  the  law,  and  like  the  typical  nation 
of  old,  we  break  its  spirit  that  we  may  keep 
its  letter. 

Well,  well,  after  all,  we  can  only  learn  by 
Experience.  And  verily  she  is  a  teacher 
that  crieth  without,  and  nltereth  her  voice 
in  the  streets,  though  there  are  many  who  set 
at  nought  all  her  counsel  and  will  none  of 
her  reproof.  We  must  all  pay  the  fees  of  her 
school,  whether  or  no  we  will  learn  her  les- 1 


sons,  and  she  charges  most  to  those  who 
learn  least.  You  cannot  make  an  idiot 
clever  by  explaining  to  him  all  the  wonders 
of  nature  and  art.  You  cannot  make  a 
spendthrift  rich,  though  you  give  him  a  mine 
of  Peru.  And  though  you  bray  a  fool  in  a 
mortar,  you  cannot  make  his  folly  depart  from 
him.  Solomon  says  "tiie  Lord  giveth  wisdom," 
and  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  .knowledge."  And  if  there  can  be  anything 
like  a  natural  sign  of  God's  elect,  I  think  it 
is  surely  the  teachable,  open  mind.  Wherever 
you  find  a  man  who  can  receive  a  truth 
that  does  not  tit  in  with  his  foregone  con- 
clusions, and  can  followa  new  chain  of  reason- 
ing without  a  dead  weight  of  prejudices  drag-' 
ging  him  back,  you  may  have  hope  of  that 
man.  He  may  be  weak,  he  may  be  wicked, 
but  God's  Spirit,  which  is  always  stirring  the 
atmosphere  of  life,  will  find  the  windows  of 
his  heart  open,  though  it  may  be  as  late  as  it 
was  with  the  thief  on  the  cross.  And  this 
becomes  more  apparent  when  we  reflect  what 
it  is  that  shuts  mmds  and  hearts.  It  is  sin. 
Not  so  much  sin  merely  committed,  as  sin 
hypocritically  hidden  or  obstinately  justified. 
Many  a  poor  prodigal  heartily  believes  in, 
and  longs  for,  die  virtue  that  he  has  lost  and 
despairs  to  regain,  and  prefers  to  keep  such 
&ith  and  appreciation,  even  at  the  price  of 
fits  of  remorse  and  despair  which  are  un- 
known alike  to  the  man  who  draws  the  veil 
of  hypocrisy  over  his  secret  sins,  dnd  then 
counts  all  others  to  be  as  insincere  as  himself, 
or  to  the  bold  and  blind  sinner,  who  unblush- 
ingly  dubs  his  vice  a  virtue.  These  last 
must  close  up  their  whole  natures,  as  a  man 
who  wishes  to  keep  the  contagion  of  a  fever 
must  shut  his  window,  lest  the  gracious  in- 
fluence of  God's  air  and  sunshine  should 
purify  unawares.  To  be  sure,  His  fierce  north 
wind  may  force  an  entrance  after  all,  but  His 
fierce  north  wind  does  not  blow  always  or 
often.  Let  us  piay  Him  to  help  us  to  keep 
our  hearts  open.  It  is  easier  to  oil  the  bolts 
than  to  force  them  when  they  are  rusty. 

It  strikes  me  that  when  it  is  so  interesting 
to  read  the  adventures  of  men  who  have 
travelled  to  lar  countries,  it  may  not  be  i 
uninteresting  to  hear  of  the  adventures  of 
one  who  has  travelled  the  long  journey  of 
seventy  years.  It  cannot  practically  matter 
to  most  of  us  what  stores  we  should  lay  . 
ir  what  route  we  should  take  for  the 
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Great  Sahara,  since  kw  of  us  will  go  there. 
But  Life  is  a  road  some  of  whose  milestones 
we  must  all  pass.  And  there  are  hints  which 
may  be  ^iven  concerning  places  where  the 
road  breaks,  and  where  that  which  looks  most 
like  the  thoroughfare  proves  but  a  by-path 
whence  we  can  only  return  to  the  main  route 
through  a.  gate  with  a  heavy  toll-fee ;  and  con- 
cerning arbours  which  promise  repose  and 
enjoyment,  but  have  a  covered  pit-fall  set 

I  right  in  the  path  thereto.  There  may  be 
also  sundry  directions  about  certain  rocky 
hollows,  in  whose  darkness  flow  bright  streams 
of  living  water.  Other  hints,  too,  of  spots 
where,  by  beating  away  the  thorns  of  the 
hedge,  and  waiting  awhile,  if  need  be,  for  the 
Eonshiae,  one  gets  glorious  views  of  the  de- 
lectable mountains  beyond,  and  even  of  a 
pinnacle  or  two  of  the  Celestial  City. 

1  can  scarcely  hope  that  many  of  my 
readers  will  leam  the  lessons  I  wish  to  teach 
them  till  they,  too,  have  paid  the  price  of 
experience.  Each  man's  life  must  furnish 
its  own  hand-book;  but  it  has  some  ciphers 

j  in  it,  to  which  an  old  man's  loving  counsel 
may  serve  as  a  key,  and  "  the  wisdom  of  the 
prudent  is  to  understand  his  way,"  It  is 
something  to  know  how  and  where  one  has 
been  wrosg,  even  when  it  is  too  late  to  re- 
de^n  that  particular  error.  We  must  spoil  a 
few  copy-books  before  we  can  write  our  own 
name  legibly.  Even  if  a  mistake  costs  you 
something  which  you  can  never  regain  in  this 
life,  do  not  imitate  the  poor  lady  who  mode 
it  a  special  clause  in.her  grief  for  her  daughter's 
death,  that  .now  all  her  costly  music  and 
dancing  and  painting  were  quite  thrown 
away.  "  -Madam,"  said  a  friend,  "  it  must 
Imve  been  a  poor  education  that  was  not  for 
eternity,"  If  you  bay  a  bit  of  wisdom  at  any 
price,  it  is  a  good  bargain.  Only,  if  you 
have  no  harvest  this  autumn,  don't  waste 
ncKt  spring  by  fretting  over  it.  Many  a 
Tiadrway  to  heaven  bath  been  deluged  and 
carried  awny  by  the  flood  of  regret  and  de- 
spair. The  devil  chaiks  up  "  Too  late ! " 
wherever  he  thinks  anybody  will  stand  to 
read  it.  But  God  has  only  written  it  once, 
— and  that  is  on  the  inside  of  the  door  of 
heU. 

Some  of  you  will  come  to  sit  some  day,  as 
I  am  sitting  now,  with  the  last  page  of  life's 
book  turned  down,  and  so  little  to  add,  that 
it  does  not  much  matter  whether  Death  adds 
his  "finis"  ti>day  or  to-morrow.  And  1 
only  pixy  that  towards  God,  and  towards  the 
generation  that  you  must  leave  marching  on 
behind  you,  your  beait  may  be  as  die  heart 
of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  when  the  slow  root  of 


his  life's  sorrow  burst  into  double  bloom  at 
last,  and  be  blessed  the  sons  of  the  son  he 
had  mourned  as  lost,  saying,  "The  God 
which  fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this  day, 
— the  angel  which  redeemed  me  from  aJI 
evil,  bless  the  lads." 

I. — A  WELL  WITHOUT  WATER. 

My  first  home  in  X^ndon  was  in  a  prim 
stuccoed  row  in  Stratfoid.  I  was  placed 
there  by  the  old  managing  clerk  of  our  firm, 
to  whom  its  head,  Mr.  X^mbert,  entrusted 
the  social  direction  of  such  youngsters  as 
had  no  immediate  ties  in  the  great  city. 

There  were  three  of  us  thus  lodged  at 
No.  &,  Calv^  Terrace.  We  were  recom- 
mend«]  there  partly  because  our  cashier,. an 
elderly  bachelor,  rented  the  first  fioor,  and 
because  our  worthy  managing-derk — a  kindly 
sponsible  man, -who  could  not  himself  have 
been  neutral  where  it  was  possible  to  be 
active — considered  that  Mr.  Bartram's  pre- 
sence and  supervision  would  be  a  wholesome 
check  on  our  youthful  indiscretions.  But 
Mr.  Bartram's  own  idea  of  his  duty  towards 
us  did  not  go  beyond  the  faithful  administra- 
tion of  a  chronic  snub.  We  were  never 
invited  into  his  snug  sitting-room,  nor  asked 
to  accompany  him  to  church,  and  afterwards 
to  partake  of  his  cold  Sunday-dinner,  that 
used  to  look  so  tempting  with  its  snowy 
linen  and  bright  glass  as  it  was  carried  past 
the  oil-clothed  stuffy  little  hall-room,  where 
we  were  expected  to  discuss  our  neck  of 
mutton  and  tough  pickles. 

I  know  that  our  landlady,  Mrs.  SummerE, 
made  us  as  comfortable  as  ^e  could  for  the 
small  sum  we  paid  her.  Had  she  been  able 
to  invest  in  better  appointments  and  daintier 
attendance,  she  must  have  charged  more. 
I  will  never  join  in  an  unmeaning  philippic 
against  landladies.  I  have  known  three  or 
four,  chosen  in  no  special  way,  and  I  record 
that  I  found  amon^  them  more  real  kindli- 
ness and  hospitahty  than  is  possessed  by 
many  a  polite  dinner-giving  hostess.  People 
seem  to  forget  that  landladies  must  have  a 
profit,  and  that  they  have  as  much  right  to 
remember  the  ounce  of  tea  they  "  lent "  you, 
or  the  twopence  they  paid  on  your  behalf,  as 
your  wine  merchant,  Mr.  Million,  has  to 
send  you  in  his  fifty-pounds  bill.  I  know 
that  ray  landladies  of  later  days  had  a  ten- 
dency to  tell  me  that  "such  a  gentleman" 
ought  never  to  use  a  coloured  quilt  or  a 
darned  sock.  But  I  remember  also  that  the 
landladies  of  my  boyhood  —  and  notably 
Mrs.  Summers  —  spumed  the  poor  little 
pence  I  proffered  for  a  repaired  waistcoat, 
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prescribed  gratis  for  my  eolde,  and  drew  tbe 
sting  from  these  little  charities  by  dedseiDg 
they  were  only  "tit  for  tat"  for  my  help  in 
casting  up  the  tradesmen's  bills  and  filling- 
up  the  census<paper  !  And  thu£  my  experi- 
ence leads  me  to  feel  that  in  many  and  many  a 
mean  house,  not  a  few  toiling,  ill-paid  women 
daily  offer  those  kindly  cups  of  cold  water 
which  shall  by  no  means  lose  their  reward  in 
some  sort. 

But  yet  No.  8,  Calven  Tenaoe,  was 
altogether  a  wholesome  atmosphere  for  us. 
Mrs.  Summers  herself  was  like  a.  vigorous 
sunflower  that  can  grow  healthily  almost 
anywhere.  But  to  us,  the  unavoidable 
disorder  and  irregularity  w«re  demtnalis- 
ing.  The  ascetics  of  the  Roman  Cbmch 
seem  to  regard  voluntary  dirt  and  negli- 
gence as  chief  elements  in  their  sanctity  j 
but  certainly  when  they  are  involuntary,  they 
are  the  severest  discipline  of  suntsbip.  If 
your  hands  are  soiled,  you  arc  tempted  to 
take  np  the  penny  journal  or  shilling  novel, 
which  won't  spoil,  rather  than  your  morocco 
Bible  or  your  well-bound  volumes  of  history 
or  biography.  If  the  table  is  untidy,  yon  can 
piay  cards  on  it  better  than  you  can  write  a 
letter  home,  or  copy  out  a  Latin  exercise. 
If  all  armngements  around  you  are  coarsely 
rough-and-ready,  you  are  likely  to  fo^et  your 
polite  mannet^.'  And  after  ^e  first  di^st 
wears  off,  you  are  apt  to  find  a  dangerous, 
easy  iJiaim  in  this  way  of  hfe,  and  to  think  it 
was  a  mistake  to  be  so  fiissy  and  particular 
as  you  used  to'  be.  And  then  you  begin  to 
wonder  whether  that  mistake  of  yours  does 
not  extend  to  the  morals  as  well  as  the 
manners  of  life.  And  then,  by-and-by,  God 
help  you  ! 

And  here,  let  me  say,  that  worth  more 
than  many  a  cost^  charity  or  ponderous 
Institution,  is  the  gendc  Chnstian  hospitality 
that  will  keep  open  something  like  a  home 
for  the  lad  beginning  life  in  the  wilderness  of 
a  strange  city.  Good  men  and  women,  do 
not  draw  your  .bar  against  Sabbath  visitors  so 
hard  and  fast,  that  you  shut  out  such  an  one 
as  this.  Spare  hrm  a  comer  in  your  pew  and 
the  use  of  your  Sunday  bot^helf.  M^e 
him  brightly  welcome  too,  now  and  again  of 
a  week  night  Let  him  know  the  look  of 
your  chessboard  and  the  taste  of  your  double 
•Gloucester.  Grudge  it  not,  friend.  Forcom- 
fort  unshared  is  like  meat  unsalted,  it  will 
not  keep.  It  wa&  the  woman  who  took  in  the 
Etrsnger,  whose  barrel  of  meal  and  crmse  of 
oil  wasted  not  in  the  time  of  the  famine  in 
Israel.  Do  not  disregard  the  poor  clnmsy 
half^own  lad, — he  may  prove  a  fine  man 


by-and-by,  if  he  is  not  trodden  down  while 
he  is  in  chrysalis.  Do  not  make  too  sure 
that  "  he  must  have  somewhere  better  to  go," 
—that  supposition  has  left  many  a  poor  fellow 
to  a  dull  evening  or  a  lonely  Christmas. 
Don't  ask  him  once,  and  say  it  is  his  own 
fault  if  he  docs  not  choose  to  come  again, — 
for  he  has  generally  a  great  pride  and  touchi- 
ness, and  u  you  are  apt  sometimes  to  think 
him  a  litde  in  the  way,  he  is  apt  always  to 
"feel  himself  very  much  so.  I  speak  feelingly, 
knowing  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  since  I  was 
.a  stranger  myself. 

My  two  fellow-lodgers  were  named  respec- 
tively Frederick  Godfrey  and  David  Wills. 
Thay  were  both  much  older  than  me,  and  in 
receipt  of  higher  salaries.  Wills  was  at  least 
twenty-two,  and  Godfrey  not  more  than  two 
years  yt)unger.  David  Wills  owned  the  attic 
alongside  of  mint  But  Frederick  Godfrey 
oQcupiedwhat  was  substantially  the  best  bed- 
room in  the  house, — the  second-floor  cham- 
ber above  Mr.  Bartram's  dtawing-room.  He 
volunteered  to  walk  honte  with  me,  after  my 
first  day  in  the  counting-house,  David  Wills 
having  stayed  behind  to  do  a  little  over- 
work. I  was  rather  flattered  to  be  taken 
notice  of  by  such  a  fine  young  man,  for  he 
was  quite  grown  up,  had  a  handsome  face,  a 
dashing  manner,  md  a  gay  gold  chain  to 

"  I'm  glad  yoti're  billeted  at  No.  8,"  he 
said,  as  he  went  along,  "  for  I'm  the  same  as 
alone  with  only  Wills.  Old  Bartram  is  nearly 
as  good  a  companion  as  he,  laid  that  is,  none 
at  ail.  Just  fancy,  he's  staying  late,  grubbing 
in  that  a)un ting-house  entirely  of  his  own 
accord.  I  call  it  taking  a  mean  advantage 
of  other  fellows," 

"  How  does  it  interfere  with  anybody 
else?"  I  asked. 

"Makes  the  governors  fancy  we  ought 
ali  to  be  willing  to  do  the  same,"  he  replied. 
"Let  tliem  hire  more  clerks  if  they  want 
them.  I  don't  believe  in  keeping  bread  out 
of  other  people's  mouths.  Live  and  let  live, 
is  my  motto.  But  they  neetln'c  think  that 
Wills  docs  it  out  of  disinterested  industry 
and  devotion  to  the  house.  He  only  wants 
to  get  a  good  bonus  at  Christmas.  He's  a 
regular  screw." 

"  Perhaps  he  is  forced  to  be,"  I  suggested 
timidly. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  young  Godfrey,  "  He 
gets  more  than  I  do.  And  yet  he  chooses 
to  live  in  a  pokey  cock-lof^  knocking  his 
head  against  tiie  slanting  walls." 

"  It's  the  same  kind  of  room  as  mine,"  I 
observed,  a  little  nettled. 
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"My  dear  fellow,  don't  you  suppose  it's 
the  room  I  object  to !  Why,  I  shouldn' 
mind  sleeping  in  a  beer-bairel  for  a  month 
together  to  serve  a  friend.  I  rather  like 
roughing  it  when  there  is  an  object  in  view. 
Sut  it's  on  the  same  principle  that  a  man 
who  would  not  mind  a  bit  crossing  a  moor 
in  a.  hail-storm,  would  not  always  choose  to 
go  about  town  without  an  umbrella.  But  I 
believe  Wills  thinks  it's  a  sin  to  be  comfort- 
able. I  don't  believe  he  is  a  pennyworth  of 
profit  to  poor  Mrs.  Summers,  and  she  has  to 
cheat  the  rest  of  us  to  make  up  for  it  But 
I'll  protect  your  interests,  and  you'll  be  some- 
body on  my  side,  too." 

I  felt  myiself  fortunate  in  having  secured 
such  a  frank  and  gallant  champion,  and  looked 
up  with  boyish  admiration  at  his  tail,  stalwart 
figure  and  fine-featured  face,  all  aglow  with 
health  and  animal  energy. 

Tea  finished,  he  asked  me  to  go  with  him 
for  a  walk,  but  I  was  reluctantly  obliged  to 
decline,  as  I  had  my  boxes  to  unpack,  when 
he  instantly  volunteered  to  help  me,  and  to 
give  me  hints  on  the  best  way  to  arrange  my 
drawers,  and  to  fold  my  garments,  so  that 
they  should  come  out  with  no  unseemly 
creases.  I  was  quite  overcome  by  such  con- 
descension. He  spent  the  evening  seated 
on  my  only  chair;  and  as  he  manifested 
great  interest  in  seeing  the  contents  of  every 
little  packet,  and  I  was  only  too  glad  to 
turn  over  possessions  with  the  aroma  of  my 
dear  home  about  them,  the  time  passed  so 
quickly  and  pleasantly,  that  though  we  had 
emptied  the  trunk,  we  had  not  put  one  article 
into  the  drawers  when  our  supper  was  an- 
nounced. For,  at  Godfrey's  suggestion,  we 
were  going  to  have  supper,  though  it 
the  rule  of  the  house,  and  would  be  charged 
as  an  extra.  We  left  the  things  strewn  over 
bed  and  toilet-table,  and  went  down-stairs, 
where  David  Wills  was  sitting  on  a  comer  of 
the  sofa,  reading. 

He  looked  up,  and  made  some  kindly 
observation  to  me,  which  I  hope  I  an- 
swered with  civility ;  but  I  was  at  that  age 
when  prepossessions  are  quickly  formed,  and 
there  IS  a  proneness  to  adopt  all  the  preju- 
dices of  our  idols,  even  with  exaggeration. 
He  was  of  a  slighter  build  than  Frederick 
Godfrey,  and  had  irregular  features,  rather 
pale  and  thin.  He  was  not  to  join  in  our 
repast;  and  after  a  few  quiet  answers  to  some 
bantering  talk  of  Godfrey's  concerning  his 
assiduity  in  the  counting-house,  he  bade  us 
both  good-night,  and  took  his  book  to  his  own 
room  up-stairs, 
"  I'm  glad  he's  gone,"  said  my  new  Mend, 


forking  up  his  broiled  kidney.    "  But  that's 

his  way  of  showing  that  be  doesn't  think  one 
good  enough  for  him." 

"Perhaps  he  thought  it  seemed  rude  to 
sit  aside  whilst  we  were  eating,"  I  suggested, 
Godfrey  laughed  heartily.  "  You'll  soon 
.learn  not  to  expect  that  people  here  are  go- 
verned by  those  good  rules  of  old-fashioned 
etiquette,"  he  said.  "  Mind,  they  are  the 
right  thing  in  the  right  place,  but  this  isn't 
there.  And  don't  ever  try  to  find  excuses 
for  nasty  people.  It's  an  aggravating  habit. 
And  it  makes  otheis  think  you  are  on  their 
side  in  a  sneaking  way.  I  always  set  them  down 
as  all  of  a  piece,  though  I'm  the  very  first  to 
forgive  anything  in  a  downright  good  fellow 
who  means  well  in  the  main," 

After  supper  he  said  carelessly  that  he 
should  go  out  and  smoke  a  cigar  round  the 
squares,  and  as  perhaps  I  would  be  in 
bed  before  he  returned,  he  would  bid  me 
good-night  at  once.  I  could  not  venture  to 
remind  bira  of  his  promised  aid,  which  of 
course  he  had  forgotten,  I  remember  that 
Mrs.  Summers,  shrewdly  guessing  that  my 
bed-room  routine  would  not  take  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  allowed  me  that  mea- 
sure of  candle,  and  my  light  dropped  out 
just  as  I  was  counting  over  my  socks,  and  I 
had  to  huddle  in  the  rest  of  my  things  in  the 
dark,  the  result  being  that  next  morning  I 
found  my  best  waistcoat  crumpled  up  at  the 
bottom  of  my  bed,  and  a  great  dot  of  tallow 
on  my  only  pair  of  kid  gloves. 

But  I  was  iascinated  with  Frederick  God- 
frey, and  when  we  were  all  three  gathered  in 
the  counting-house  next  day,  I  coolly  put 
aside  David  Wills's  quiet  offer  to  explain  any- 
thing I  did  not  understand  by  saying  that 
Mr.  Godfrey  had  promised  to  see  me  through 
everything.  To  be  sure,  when  I  applied  to 
Godfrey,  he  was  generally  not  to  be  found, 
or  too  busy  to  attend  to  me;  but  he  had 
always  a  liberal  promise  for  next  time,  and 
I  had  to  solve  my  difficulties  by  myself,  or 
even,  in  one  or  two  instances,  to  apply  to 
Wills,  who  always  responded  with  a  grave, 
good  nature,  which,  to  my  foolishness,  seemed 
too  business-hke  to  require  much  gratitude. 

How  easily  some  people  would  pay  their 
way  if  cheques  could  be  dishonoiu-ed  with  as 
much  impunity  as  promises  are  broken ! 

Wills  and  I  sat  to  breakfast  alone  on  Sun- 
day. Godfrey  had  not  come  down,  I  re- 
member as  I  looked  at  Wills,  cutting  off  our 
thick  slices  of  bread  and  butter  (he  cut  for 
both  of  us),  I  could  not  help  wishing  that 
Godfrey  liked  him  better,  for  then  I  thought 
I  should,    I  felt  that  without  Godfirey's  warn- 
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ing,  I  should  have  been  so  sadly  miiitaken  as 
to  think  him  a  very  kind  and  winning  per- 
son. He  talked  about  the  preacher  whose 
I  rainistiy  I  had  been  advised  to  attend,  spoke 
wannljr  of  the  good  man  to  hear  whom  he 
walked  all  across  London,  and  offered  to  lend 
me  some  books  written  by  him,  and,  in  fact, 
we  got  on  so  pleasantly,  that  I  almost  blushed 
when  Godfrey  sauntered  in,  just  as  it  was 
time  for  Wills  to  start  chapel  wards. 

"  That's  the  last  we  shall  see  of  him  till 
night,"  said  my  friend,  as  Wills  departed. 
"  Sometimes,  I  suppose,  he  hves  off  friends  : 
others,  I  dare  say,  he  starves,  I  never  knew 
him  to  have  anything  but  bread  and  butter 
and  tea  for  breakfast  since  wc  have  lived 
here.  And  he  dines  at  a  smutty  little 
ordinary  of  one  shillmg  a-head.  And  yet  he 
is  getting  a  great  deal  more  money  than  I 

1  had  dutifully  obeyed  Godfrey's  suggestion 

j  that  I  should  "  never  make  excuses  for  nasty 

people  j"  but  Wills  had  given  me  so  pleasing 

an  impression  that  morning,  that  I  could  not 

help  saying — 

"  Perhaps  he  has  to  help  a  lather  or 
mother." 

*'Thathehasn't,"Godfreyretorted.  "Some- 
how I  got  to  know  that  his  mother,  who 
lives  in  the  country,  has  fifty  pounds  a-year 
of  her  own.  No,  Garrett,  he's  just  one  of 
those  felloivs  who  find  such  a  pleasure  in 
hoarding  that  they  need  no  other,  and  look 
down  on  anybody  else  who  does." 

"  He  never  says  a  word  against  you,"  I 
ventured  to  say. 

"Has  he  any  reason?"  Godfrey  asked, 
with  a  fierceness  that  half  frightened  me. 
"  Besides,  he's  a  coward.  He  can  pull  a 
long  face  and  keep  an  insulting  silence, 
because  he  knows  I  can't  punch  his  head  for 
that.  And  he'd  like  to  cuiry  favour  with 
everybody,  for  enemies  are  dangerous,  and 
fri^ads  may  be  profitable.  Give  me  a  man 
who  says  what  he  thinks,  fearlessly.  I  may 
<liiarTel  with  such,  but  I  can  shake  hands 
afterwards." 

I  did  not  notice  the  broken  logic  of  his 
first  sentences,  but  I  admired  the  sentiment 
of  the  last. 

Godfrey  told  me  he  would  come  to  church 
wilJi  me,  only  he  had  a  very  particular  reason 
to  go  somewhere  else.  So  he  returned  to 
his  room,  but  presently  called  me  down  from 
mine,  to  ask  me  to  lend  him  a  handkerchiefl 
He  had  neglected  putting  his  up  for  wash 
til!  he  had  only  two  or  three  very  common 
ones  left  I  ran  to  my  drawer  and  fetched 
one,  and  he  received  it  with  many  thanks 


and  assurances  that  eveiything  of  his  was  at 
my  disposal — life  went  so  much  more  easily 
when  two  people  worked  together  in  a  bro- 
therly way. 

So  Frederick  Godfrey  and  I  became  con- 
stant companions.  David  Wills  asked  me  if 
I  wouldn't  like  to  hear  a  series  of  very  able 
historical  lectures  about  to  be  delivered  at  an 
institute  to  which  he  belonged.  As  a  member, 
he  could  get  me  aticket  free.  The  offer  tempted 
me,  but  I  had  a  foolish  idea  of  honour  that 
would  not  let  me  accept  without  consulting 
Godfrey,  who  promptly  pooh-poohed  the 
thing.  The  institute  was  a  set  of  old  fogies, 
he  said.  David  Wills  would  think  he 
had  conferred  a  boundless  favour  upon  me, 
and  would  want  twenty  times  its  value  in 
retum.  Besides,  if  he  might  take  the  liberty 
of  saying  so,  I  would  do  better  to  devote 
myself  to  a  lighter  kind  of  learning  than  the 
institute  patronised.  He  himself  wanted  to 
read  up  in  fiction  and  poetry  during  the 
ensuing  winter,  and  we  could  do  it  together. 
And  he  believed  Wills  was  taking  upon  him- 
self to  think  that  he  ought  to  look  after  me 
as  an  inexperienced  greenhorn  among  the 
dangers  of  a  great  city.  It  was  just  like  his 
impudence  I 

Consequently,  Wills's  invitation  was  re- 
fused, with  very  cool  thanks, 

Godfrey  and  I  had  many  a  ramble  to- 
gether in  the  grey  evenings  of  that  autumn. 
I  began  to  learn  sometmng  of  bis  history. 
He  had  a  widowed  mother  and  two  elder 
sisters,  who  kept  a  small  boarding-school  in 
a  quiet  count^  town.  They  had  to  work 
very  hard,  he  said.  He  wished  he  could 
make  a  lot  of  money,  and  then  he  would 
help  them.  Perhaps  he  should  get  into 
business  for  himself  some  day,  and  then  he 
should  send  for  them  to  London,  and  they 
should  keep  his  house.  We  were  wandering 
about  Finsbury  while  he  talked  of  them,  and 
he  spoke  touchingly  of  the  bitterness  he  felt 
in  seeing  other  men's  mothers  in  their  new 
silks  and  satins,  while  he  always  found  his  in 
her  old  black  bombazine  and  grey  shawl. 
Presently  we  emerged  upon  the  Pavement, 
and  happening  to  see  some  fine  lobsters 
exposed  for  sale,  he  paid  a  shilling  for  one 
and  took  it  home  for  his  supper. 

Another  night  he  told  me  that  he  was 
engaged.  My  simple  heart  quite  beat  with 
the  sense  of  coming  years  and  responsibili- 
ties, to  find  myself  on  friendly  terms  with 
a  man  who  dared  to  be  engaged.  Frederick 
Godfrey  spoke  of  the  subject  in  a  strain 
of  sorrowful  sentiment  which  stirred  my 
youthful  sensibilities.    The  lady  of  his  love 
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was  Ellen  Wyman,  the  only  daughter  of 
a.  merchant,  whose  house  was  in  Blooms- 
bur/,  where  he  occasionally  visited.  She 
was  just  a  year  younger  than  himself,  and  a 
sweet,  pretty  girl,  he  said.  Her  parents 
knew  nothing  about  it,  because  the  mis- 
guided pair  knew  that  they  would  not  ap- 
prove. Frederick  fancied  the  mother  sus- 
pected something,  because  slie  was  cooling 
towards  him.  He  said  moodily  that  Ellen 
would  have  plenty  of  money.  They  would 
say  that  was  what  he  wanted.  He  wished 
she  had  not  a  peony.  They  would  say  he 
ought  to  have  been  too  honourable  to  en- 
gage her  affections;  but,  at  any  rate,  4ie  had 
begged  her  over  and  over  again  to  think 
no  more  of  htm,  but  to  let  him  drop  from 
her  bright  path,  as  the  cloud  drops  from  the 
sun,  and  to  move  on  in  beauty  and  happi- 
ness, as  if  no  such  Being  of  Agony  and 
Despair  had  ever  existed.  His  heart  must 
take  her  image  down  to  the  silent  grave ; 
but  no  matter,  he  besought  her  to  hold 
heiself '  free  and  imprejudiced  whenever 
young  Tilson,  the  stockbroker— who  hei 
mother  was  aJways  lauding  to  the  skies — 
should  madce  that  offer  for  which  (this  in 
parenthesis)  Godfrey  believed  Mrs.  Wyman 
was  always  sclwming.  Only  the  more  he 
thus  exhorted  her,  the  more  the  darling 
little  simpleton  clung  to  him,  vowiog  that 
she  could  not  give  up  such  a  noble  and 
disinterested  lover  for  all  the  fathers,  mothers, 
and  Mr.  Tilsons  in  the  world  J  But  he 
never  hoped  to  marry  her.  It  was  the  fiat 
of  the  Fates  that  they  should  walk  apart, 
blighted. 

Some  evenings  he  ^Xike  in  a  different 
strain.  Poorer  men  than  he  had  been  jilted 
by  richer  girls  than  Ellen  Wyman,  and  had 
lived  to  make  them  repent  it,  A  man's  life 
was  not  ended,  like  a  woman's,  when  the 
love  feU  out  of  it  He  was  not  sure,  after 
all,  whether  he  might  not  prefer  a  roving 
life  abroad — say  io  the  Bush,  with  a  few  jolly 
companions  and  plenty  of  sport  and  ad- 
venture—to existence  in  London  on  two 
or  three  hundred  a-year,  spending  one's 
evenings  with  one's  wife  and  babies.  He 
would  laugh  boisterously  when  he  was  in 
this  mood.  I  set  it  down  as  the  bitterness 
of  a  breaking  heart ;  for  the  course  of  poetry 
and  fiction  on  which  we  had  already  entered, 
was  teaching  me  that  saturnine  sophistry, 
which,  though  it  doubts  feeling  where  emo- 
tion is  patiently  restrained,  credits  it  most 
largely  where  diere  is  a  forced  and  brutal 
display  of  its  absence.  I  had  not  then 
learned  that  if  the  sincerest  mourner  does 


not  always  weep   the   most   at   a   funeral, 

neither  does  he  masquerade  there  in  a 
clown's  motley. 

In  the  course  of  those  wanderings,  we  had 
other  conversations,  not  wholly  personal. 
We  had  both  been  brought  up  in  serious 
homes.  There  were  mutual  childish  re- 
miniscences of  religious  habit  and  training. 
If  it  had  not  been  so,  even  I  should  have 
been  more  mistrustful  when  my  companion 
began  to  discuss  views  which  had  never 
before  been  brought  specifically  before  my 
young  mind,  but  which  I  had  been  taught 
to  regard  generally  as  infidel  and  destructive. 
He  put  them  forth  at  first  in  a  very  tentative 
way,  as  what  other  people  said,  and  he  won- 
dered whether  there  was  any  truth  in  them. 
They  were  religious  doubts  and  mystifica- 
tions of  all  sorts,  physical  and  metaphysical, 
from  the  geology  of  Genesis  to  the  theology 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  I  don't  re- 
member more  of  them  now,  than  that  they 
were  of  the  flimsiest  material  worn  thread- 
bare, and  that  anybody  honestly  seeking 
their  solution  need  not  have  appealed  to 
the  higher  and  more  abstruse  canons  of 
Biblical  criticism,  but  would  have  found 
them  satisfactorily  answered  by  most  of  tlA 
humbler  text-books  on  the  subject.  But  at 
the  time  they  gave  me  a  painful  sense  of 
confusion  and  uncertainty— a  sort  of  restless 
craving  that  sent  me  back  again  and  again  to 
the  same  subject,  as  a  man  returns  to  a 
stimulant  that  at  first  nauseated  him. 

Frederick  Godfrey  led  me  on  and  on.  He 
could  read  my  uneasiness,  but  overruled  it. 
It  was  a  man's  duty  to  inquire,  he  said  It 
was  a  poor  faith  that  dared  not  ask  a  ques- 
tion. I  might  have  retorted  diat  it  was  a 
querulous  doubt  which  would  not  wait  for  a 
reply,  but  then  I  did  not  notice  that  pecu- 
liarity in  his  style  of  argument. 

I  have  often  thought  of  those  days  when  I 
have  heard  people  say  that  it  cannot  matter 
much  what  a  man  believes,  so  long  as  he 
lives  up  to  right  moral  principles.  They  might 
as  well  remark  that  it  does  not  matter  if  the 
beams  of  a  house  are  rotten,  so  long  as  the 
door-plate  is  bright  Where  will  be  the  door- 
plate,  when  the  house  falls  ?  A  hazy  creed 
means  a  mazy  life.  A  man's  faith  is  the 
mainspring  of  his  actions.  He  who  believes 
nothing  will  do  nothing,  till  the  devil  finds 
him  work.  I  record  as  my  own  experience 
that  when  the  foundations  of  faith  rocked, 
the  superstructure  of  practice  reeled, 

I  wonder  to  what  I  might  not  have  been 
tempted  in  those  days  but  for  the  vivid 
memory  of  my  quiet  country  home  and  my 
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.  brare  patient  aster,  who  trusted  me  so  much, 
What  I  fell  almost  dadng  enough  to  risk  for 
my  own  sake  I  somehow  could  not  risk  for 
here.  Even  with  this  restraint  I  fell  far 
enough  to  make  me  shudder  at  every  re- 
miniscence of  that  dangerous  way.  A  man 
who  has  narrowly  escaped  death  over  a  pre- 
'   dpice  will  scarcely  care  to  try  again  how  close 

he  can  venture  to  the  edge. 

1       But  God  kept  a  good  influence  yet  nearer 

to  me  !□  those  dangerous  days.   When  I,  too, 

began  to  come  down  late  to   breakfast  on 

Sundays,  I  quailed  before  David  Wills's  quiet 

glance.    My  tea  was  poured  out  and  my 

;  bread  buttered  in  readiness.     He  never  made 

more  than  a  cheerful  remark  that  if  I  didn' 

make  haste  I  should  be  late  for  service,  as  if 

he  would  not  in  the  least  suppose  that  I  did 

not  care  whether  I  waa  early  or  late.    It  made 

me  adiamed  to  say  so.     It  made  me  mumble 

some  excuse  and  make  haste.     I  thought  to 

myself  what  a  sly  poltroon  he  was  not  to 

'  speak  out  plainer,  and  did  not  notice  that  dii 

i  utmost  objectofplainestspeechwasevidently 

attained  without  it! 

But  I  soon  found  he  could  speak  out  boldly 

I  enough,  and  that  too  in  the  presence  of  my 

doughty    friend.      He    might    not  wish    to 

alienate  Godfrey  still  further,  and  he  might 

'    conclude  that  any  actual  personal  interference 

:    with  me  would  defeat  itselfl     Butabookwas 

a  fair  field  for  discussion. 

It  was  the  .work  of  a  man  who  has  gone  to 
his  account  long  since,  but  his  name  waa  in 
everybody's  mouth  in  those  days.     For  there 
r  was  a  sparkle  on  the  top  of  the  poisoned  cup 
j,  which  he  held  out,  and  there  was  an  intoxi- 
cation in  it  which  made  those  who  partook 
ready  to  believe  that  it  was  wholesome  to  the 
dregs.     Under   the   pretence    of  unconven- 
|i  tionality,  he  would  attribute  to  robbers  and 
,   demireps  those  highest  virtues  whose  possible 
■   existence  in  reputable  people  he  treated  with 
,   scornful  increduhty  and  denial.     He  had  a 
|!  wonderful  eye  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  but 
I  he  had  the  devil's  own  opinion  of  human 
nature.     His  life  was  a  contagion,  and  he  has 
'  left  to  the  world  a  memory  like  the  trail  of  a 
'I  setpenL 

ij  Frederick  Godfrey  had  lent  me  one  of  this 
[!  man's  woret  books.  It  was  not  his  own,  but 
[I  borrowed  from  an  acquaintance.  This  was  his 
il  utmost  fulfilment  of  his  grand  proffer  of  all 
I  that  was  his.  True,  I  never  asked  him  for 
|[  any  loan  but  once,  and  that  was  for  a  pair  of 
[j  sleeve-links,  mine  inopportunely  breaking 
|l  while  we  were  dressing  to  go  to  tea  with  our 
I  head  clerk.  But  he  had  put  off  dressing  till 
'  I  the  last  minute,  was  flustered  by  3  pair  of 
[I 


tight  boots,  had  but  a  very  common  set  to 
spare,  and  they  were  at  the  very  bottom  of 
his  trunk  ;  if  it  had  been  anything  else,  my 
dear  fellow,  &c,  &c. 

I  waG  sitting  in  our  common  room,  reading 
this  book  while  I  waited  for  Frederick  God- 
frey. A  play  by  the  same  writer  was  then 
being  acted  at  one  of  the  theatres,  and  God- 
frey had  ^one  somewhere  to  see  if  he  could 
procure  tickets,  having  at  last  overcome  my 
scruples,  and  persuaded  me  to  accompany 
him.  And  I  felt  very  uncomfoitahle,  for- my 
conscience  was  ill  at  ease. 

Wills  came  in.  He  knew  what  I  was 
reading,  for  the  volume  had  been  lying  about 
at  breakfest  time.  He  poured  out  a  cup  of 
tea  for  himself,  and  then  said — 

"  That  book  doesn't  belong  to  you,  does 
it?" 

"No,"  I  replied,  "it  belongs  to  some 
friend  of  Godfrey's." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  reading  it,  Gar- 
rett," he  observed  gravely. 

At  another  time  I  should  have  remembered 
my  crony's  instructions,  and  in  his  words 
"given  the  sneak  no  chance  to  show  off"  by 
keeping  silence.  But  I  was  off  my  guard. 
I  was  so  terribly  self-accused,  that  I  was 
eagerly  defensive,  as  kings  will  try  to  avert 
civil  strife  by  foreign  war. 

"  I  want  to  see  what  it  is  like  for  myself," 
I  said,  using  an  argument  of  Godfrey's  con- 
cerning the  theatre  which  was  still  uppermost 
in  my  mind.  "  It  is  uncharitable  and  thought- 
less to  condemn  on  hearsay."  For  I  must 
remark  that  warning  voices  had  already  gone 
forth  respecting  this  author. 

"Will  you  not  believe  that  arsenic  and 
prussic  acid  are  poison  mthout  tasting 
them?"  he  asked. 

"  Then  are  we  to  take  for  granted  all  that 
is  told  us?"  I  retorted.  "How  can  we  tell 
when  criticism  is  sincere  and  disinterested  ? 
Are  we  to  have  no  judgment  of  our  own 
unless  we  are  parsons  ?"  I  almost  blushed 
to  feel  with  what  efirontery  I  was  quoting 
arguments  which  I  had  been  faintly  com- 
bating only  an  hour  or  two  earlier.  I  never 
feit  so- helplessly  young  and  puerile,  as  iii 
this  my  defiant  claim  to  self-dependent 
manhood. 

David  Wills  looked  at  me  with  sorrowful 
eyes,  and  paused  before  his  reply. 

"  Without  being  chemists  we  may  all  test 
poison,  and  try  experiments  with  dangerous 
gases,"  he  said,  "  provided  we  have  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  to  begin  with,  and  a 
suitable  apparatus.  Under  similar  conditions 
we  may  all  be  fit  to  handle  error." 
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"What  conditions?"  I  asked,  . 
"You  can't  define  them  so  easily  as  a 
crucible  or  a  battery  can  do,"  he  said,  smiling, 

"  but  they  are  to  be  defined.  Given  a  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  oneself,  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  a  constant 
prayer  for  God's  help  and  guidance,  and  last 
of  all,  a  habit  of  self-restrained  earnest  life — 
and  the  man  becomes  in  things  spiritual  like 
an  expert  in  things  material.  He  does  not 
need  to  constantly  apply  weight  and  measure, 
but  swiftly  detects  the  fraudulent  and  rejects 
the  adulterated." 

"  And  unless  we  can  come  up  to  this  won- 
derful standard  are  we  to  keep  our  judgments 
in  slavish  submission  ?"  I  asked.  Poor  little 
me,  I  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  in 
heroics  lately,  and  there  is  no  measure  so 
easy  to  catch ! 

"  No,"  he  said,  with  that  little  dimple  at 
the  corner  of  his  mouth  which  made  him 
look  so  aggravatingly  pleasant,  "  we  must 
always  be  gromng  towards  it.  And  there  is 
one  simple  rule  which  will  help  us  wonder- 
fully while  we  are  so  doing.  Never  to  be 
fascinated  by  the  originalities  of  a-  writer 
whose  life  is  immoral." 

At  that  moment  Frederick  Godfrey  burst 
in  hastily.  He  looked  worn  and  haggard, — 
indeed,  for  some  time  he  had  not  seemed 
well  or  cheerhil,  but  whereas  he  had  formerly 
rushed  to  the  chemist's  for  some  decoction 
for  every  headache  or  indisposition,  latterly 
he  had  repudiated  my  suggestion  of  a  doctor's 
aid,  saying  that  doctors  could  do  him  no 
good. 

"Are  you  ready,  Ned?  What,  not  done 
your  tea  !  I've  got  two  pit  tickets.  My 
chum  could  only  get  me  gallery  ones,  but  I 
paid  the  difference," 

"  I  thought  you  never  went  to  the  theatre, 
Garrett,"  said  David  Wills. 

"  I've  never  been  before,"  I  answered, 
terribly  uneasy, — "  I'm  just  going  for  once." 

"  I  can  treat  you  to  a  gallery  ticket  if  you'd 
like  one,  Wills,"  said  Godfrey  pertly,  "  I've 
got  another  in  my  pocket,  and  I  shall  only 
throw  it  into  the  gutter." 

Wills  just  glanced  at  him,  but  did  not 
answer.  Somehow  1  felt  ashamed  of  my 
friend.  Why  was  he  so  coarsely  insolent? 
There  seemed  a  difference  in  his  face  too, 
like  that  which  a  new  light  will  give  a  picture. 
He  looked  vulgar  and  sensual.  Perhaps 
when  a  scale  is  taken  from  a  man's  eye  he 
thinks  a  mist  has  melted  from  the  world. 

"Ifyou  go,  Garrett,"  said  Wilis  very  quietly, 
"  you  must  tell  them  at  home,  or  it  will  be 
acting  a  lie.     Don't  go." 


I  looked  at  Godfrey.  I  had  raised  this 
difficulty  myself,  but  he  had  silenced  it  by 
saying  that  nobody  expected  a  fellow  to  tell 
friends  everything,  but  that  I  could  tell  them 
if  1  hked,  for  they  could  not  help  themselves, 
only  it  would  be  kinder  to  spare  their  feelings. 
An  old  woman  and  a  girl  buried  in  tiie 
country  could  not  be  judges  of  what  was  fit 
and  proper  for  a  young  man  in  London,  and 
then  he  had  hummed  an  impromptu  stanza: 

■'Pietlybiby,»h«iilfrI1 
Did  ill  siiif  inika  it  woU  i 
Fnttr  baby,  did  it  cry. 


"  Come  along  if  you're  coming,"  was  now 
Godfrey's  only  response  to  my  appealing 
glance,  speakmg  in  an  injured  tone.  "If 
you  had  not  made  up  your  mind  to  come, 
you  should  not  have  let  me  go  hunting  all 
over  the  town,  making  a  fool  of  myself,  to 
get  tickets." 

It  was  a  voice  which  I  had  grown  accus- 
tomed to  obey,  though  it  had  not  spoken 
before  in  that  tone.  I  went  off  to  my  room 
to  make  some  trilling  alteration  in  my  dress. 
As  I  left  the  parlour,  Godfrey  threw  him- 
self on  the  sofa,  and  made  some  remark, 
between  a  taunt  and  a  jeer,  to  David.  I  did 
not  hear  the  words  of  his  reply,  but  I  heard 
its  tone — calm  and  decided.  On  my  return 
from  my  chamber,  I  met  him  on  the  stairs. 
He  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  said, 
"  There's  time  to  change  your  mind  yet." 

"  I  can't  disappoint  Godfrey,"  I  answered, 
half-shaking  off  his  touch.  "  It  can't  do  me 
any  harm  for  once," 

He  looked  at  me,  and  there  was  a  quiet 
humility  in  his  sorrowful  eyes,  as  they  softly 
met  mine. 

"  There  is  a  way  which  seemeth  right  unto 
a  man,  but  the  end  thereof  are  the  ways  of 
death." 

That  was  all  he  said.  Those  words  and 
no  more.  I  must  go  to  my  stolen  pleasure 
with  them  ringing  in  my  ears. 

Godfrey  sprang  from  his  couch  and  joined 
me.  He  had  recovered  from  his  annoyance, 
and  was  now  in  boisterous  spirits.  But 
I  could  not  join  in  the  ridicule  he  heaped  | 
on  David  Wills  ;  and  when  he  made  such 
remarks  as  that  Mrs.  Summers  ''  had  taken 
the  very  looking-glass  out  of  the  miser's 
room,  which  showed  he  must  be  either  pay- 
ing her  so  little  that  he  daren't  interfere 
whatever  she  did,  or  else  that  he  permitted 
her  to  do  it  in  consideration  of  the  deduction 
of  anotlier  sixpence  a  week  from  his  rent," — 
it  gave  me  a  positive  jar,  just  as  if  a  low 
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street  song  had   broken  in  on  the  sweet 
melody  of  a  psalm. 

That  is  the  only  time  I  ever  entered  a  play- 
house. I  have  a  confused  remembrance  of 
brilliant  scenery  and  extravagandy  luxuriant 
dresses,  acd  of  a  drama  with  impossible  inci- 
dents, where  the  scapegrace  hero  was  washed 
into  an  angel  in  disguise,  by  being  wrecked 
on  a  desert  coast  with  a  coffer  of  gold,  which 
comfortably  provided  for  him  ever  afterwards, 
when  he  married  the  girl  who  had  been  en- 
gaged without  any  love  to  his  stupid  brother, 
who  was  contented  to  plod  in  the  bank  of 


their  old  uncle.  I  remember  that  all  the 
elderly  people  of  the  piece  were  great  crimi- 
nals or  perfect  idiots,  and  it  was  treated  as 
the  natural  duty  of  their  juniors  to  thwart 
and  out-general  them,  and  to  empty  their 
purses.  I  have  a  more  distinct  recollection 
of  a  wretched  heat  in  the  eyes  and  dryness 
of  the  hps.  Then  Godfrey  grew  sulky  and 
pettish  again  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
and  began  to  stand  upon  his  rights  with  the 
people  about  us,  and  quarrelled  with  a  man 
in  front  who  had  brought  a  cushion  to 
sic  upon,  which  raised  him  to  an  abnormal 


height,  and  positively  obscured  about  half  an 
inch  of  OUT  view.  And  the  man  answered 
back,  and  offered  an  appeal  to  the  pit-attend- 
ant, and  his  wife  and  two  other  female  com- 
panions muttered  and  scowled  at  me.  And 
when  it  was  over,  it  was  too  late  to  expect  to 
find  bread  and  cheese  wailing  us  at  Calvert 
Terrace,  and  Frederick  Godfrey  remarking 
that  he  had  left  his  purse  at  home,  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  for  me  to  take  out 
mine,  and  politely  understand  that  in  con- 
sideration of  the  value  of  my  ticket  I  must 
spend  three  times  its  price  on  refreshments. 
I,  N.S. 


This  was  especially  inconvenient  as  it  forced 
me  to  break  half-a-sovereign  which  I  had  Set 
aside  to  purchase  a  birthday  present  for  my 
mother. 

I  had  a  bad  night.  I  dreamed  that  I  my- 
self was  wrecked  on  a  desert  coast,  but, 
instead  of  the  coffer  of  gold,  there  was  only  a 
black  monkey,  who  grinned  and  made  game 
of  me.  And  when  I  woke  in  the  morning  it 
came  to  me,  with  a  hitter  sting,  that  this  was 
the  day  when  I  usually  began  my  weekly 
letter  home.  I  generally  dallied  with  it  for 
t^vo-  evenings,  because  it  was  pleasant  com- 
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pany.     But  now  I  said  to  myself  that  at  any 
rate  I  need  not  begin  it  till  to-morrow. 

I  was  late  for  breakfast,  and  did  not  want 
any,  and  the  weak  dregs  of  the  tea-pot  nearly 
made  me  sick.  David  Wills  had  already 
started  for  the  counting-house.  I  was  glad 
of  that,  for  I  did  not  want  to  confront  him. 
,  Godfrey  was  in  high  but  fitful  ^irits.  He 
said  he  had  just  received  a  remittance  from  a 
paternal  uncle,  but  the  worst  of  it  was  it  must 
neatly  all  go  to  wipe  out  old  scores.  How 
could  a  fellow  live  on  eighty  pounds  a-year? 
He  laughed,  rather  cruelly  I  thought,  at  my 
pale  face  and  sickly  appetite,  saying  it  was 
only  because  I  was  not  used  to  it.  When  I 
had  gone  five  or  six  times  it  would  become 
quite  a  matter  of  course. 

But  that  was  my  first  and  last  visit  to  the 
theatre.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  this 
maUer.  This  is  not  a  record  of  opinions,  but 
a  diary  of  experience.  I  speak  that  I  do  know, 
and  testily  that  I  have  seen.  And  what  I 
know  is,  that  all  the  pleasure  I  derived  waA  of 
a  mocking,  fcrerish  character,  only  to  be 
called  pleaSKc  by  me,  as  some  tinsophidieated 
diners-oat  will  csU  Indian  condiments  atrouiy 
whilst  thigraic choking  and  blinding  them; 
that  the  Qtmpimion  who  had  invited  me 
there  had  vrrer  seemed  so  luglectfiil  and 
ungenial  sswhoi  I  had  accepted  his  offer; 
and  that'  Ae  revelaCcRis  of  closdy-feUbmif; 
evcflts  wnte  across  that  boyish  t«mpution 
sach  stern,  and  solffltm.  warnings:  i^t  be- 
iWUh  tfaesB  it  became  uttedy  illegible^ 

1  ciB  nerer  forget  the  mona^  eatjt  two- 
(fa^  ader  this,  when  a  niaouivH  V 
through  the  coimting-houfie  tbst  sc 
was  wrong.    My  lettn  to  my  laether^&r  thfr 
fJKl  time  delayed,  still  lay  tm&ii^e " 
desk,  and  1  felt  so  utterly  anchtxless  and 
niaaable  tet  I  was  almost  glad  erot  of  a 
sinister  excitcBtBt  &om  without. 

It  was  a  sweet  April  day.  The  dusky 
place  was  full  of  fresh  spring  sunlight  It 
gUttered  on  the  silvery  head  of  the  firm's  old 
solicitor  as  he  passed  through  to  the  master's 
private  room,  where  presently  the  clerks  were 
aimmoaed  one  by  one,  and  as  each  examina- 
tion closed,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  return 
to  the  counttng-house,  they  were  remitted  to 
an  ante -chamber  beyond  the  principal's 
sanctum.  At  last  there  remained  only  God- 
frey and  me.  His  seniority  made  it  natural 
that  he  should  be  summoned  first,  but  the 
cashia  called  my  name  instead,  and  God- 
frey's iace  looked  pale  in  the  sunshine  as  I 
went  out. 

I  found  Mr.  Lambert,  another  partner,  the 
•olidtw,  and  the  head-clerk  seated  in  con- 


clave.   They  were  kindly,  elderly  men,  and 

all  known  to  me.  But  the  strange  majesty  of 
the  law  was  about  them  now,  and  innocent 
as  I  knew  myself  to  be — I  trembled.  Their 
hbraiy-table  had  become  judicial,  and  the 
chair  on  which  I  sat  was  but  a  private 
dock. 

Mr,  Lambert  spoke  encouragingly.  "  They 
were  about  to  ask  me  a  few  questions,"  he 
said,  "I  must  well  consider  my  answers, 
but  need  not  be  afraid,  so  long  as  I  spoke 
the  whole  trath." 

He  believed  I  lodged  in  the  same  house 
with  Mr.  Godfrey.  Did  I  know  whether  j 
Mr.  Godfrey  pdd  his  rent  regularly,  or  hod 
lately  been  in  debt  of  any  sort  ? 

I  hesitated.  I  knew  nothing  about  the 
rent,  for  Godfrey  always  merged  all  parti- 
culars in  the  gnictal  term  of  "  difficulties." 
At  most  I  could  osly  testify  to  their  recent 
existence;  bat  it  pained  me  eren  to  do  this, 
for  he  WKB  mj  friend ;  and  though  I  had 
began  to  suspect  that  he  might  go  too  ^  in 
sone  wajts,  Z  was  indignant  that  he  should 
be  thuK  sB^iected. 

I  thiak  the  headrclc^  weakl  hxiK  sfdian 
skaiply,  bnt  Mr.  T.am^«i»*  dsedted  bin. 

"You  have  lived  on.  friendly  tenras,"  he 
said  geiitfy,  "  and  this  smbs  to  yon  a.  be- 
trayal of  ca^dtmce.  It  is  sealty  not  so. 
InDoeence  its  BoAJng  tax  Sum,  and.  is  best 
prowdt  by  the  tnufc" 

J  admitted  ataaost  ■ii—Mlillj  that  Godfrey 
had  been  ia  difficulty,  ncnrnsly  adding,  as  I 
thaqghi  in  hn  bvoor,  that  1  bdiexed  he  had 
felt  very  distnaaed  aboitf  it. 

"Doubtless  he  was  veiy  diistresKd,"  said 
the-  sofidttnr  dzdy.  "'And  mew,  young  gen- 
tlemro,  can  you  tell  va  Ae  tustocy  of  the 
entoDg  vt  tbe  i8tii  iastant — ast  yesterday, 
d»e  day  before  ?" 

It  was  harder  to  answer  him  than  Mr. 
Lambert.  There  was  a  peculiar  emphasis  in 
his  way  of  calling  me  "young  gentleman." 
My  old  master  was  looking  at  me  anxiously, 
and  I  felt  my  &ce  colour  to  the  roots  of  my 

"We  went  to  the  theatre  together,"  I 
stammered.  And  Mr.  Lambert  leaned  sud- 
denly back  on  his  chair. 

'■  Did  he  pay  for  you?"  asked  the  solicitor, 
who  was  making  notes. 

"  He  had  gallery  tickets  given  to  him,"  I 
answered ;  "  but  he  paid  the  difference,  and 
we  went  to  the  pit" 

"Do  you  know  who  gave  him  the  tickets?" 
inquired  somebody. 

I  knew  the  person's  name,  and  where  he 
lodged  or  did  business.   Godfrey  had  spoken 
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orhim  as  a  friend  of  his.    I  had  never  seen 

him. 

"That^s  a  low  money-lender  and  thea- 
trical agent,"  said  the  solicitor,  as  he  jotted 
down  the  address  I  gave.  "  Do  you  know 
vhen  he  got  the  tickets?" 

"That  same  evening,  after  office-hours,"  I 
replied. 

"Who  left  the  office  first  that  evening, 
you  or  be  ?" 

I  did.  I  had  been  the  very  first  clerk  to 
leave.  I  had  gone  straight  home,  and  Mr. 
Wills  had  followed  presently,  and  Godfrey 
had  come  in  about  tluree  quarters  of  an  hour 
laXer. 

"Did  we  speak  to  anybody  at  the  play?" 

"  No,"  I  answered,  in  perfect  good  faith, 
but  recollected  and  corrected  myself.  "  Yes, 
Tc  did — at  least,  Godfrey  did;  but  it  was 
only  to  a  stranger,  casually." 

I  must  tell  all  about  iL 

With  a  burning  sense  of  ignominy  I  did 
so,  relating  the  episode  of  the  man  with  the 
cushion,  and  how  words  had  run  so  high 
between  him  and  Godfrey,  that  they  had 
stepped  aside  with  a.  view  to  exchanging 
canls.  I  had  not  watched  them  during  that 
interview,  being  forced  to  own  that  I  had 
been  so  ashamed  of  Godfrey,  that  1  had 
tiied  as  well  as  I  could  not  to  appear  con- 
nected with  him. 

"What  was  the  man  like?" 

"Tall,  and  dark,  and  sallow.  An  ugly 
mao,  wi^  some  fault  in  his  left  eye." 

And  I  had  never  seen  him,  before  or 
since? 

"Never  before,  put,  oddly  enough,  I 
had  happened  to  see  him  again  next  day, 
yesterday,  in  Broad  Street.  I  did  not  think 
he  noticed  me.  He  had  a  short,  fair  ma-n 
with  him." 

"Eh,  indeed  1  Did  I  recollect  anything 
else  about  the  appearance  or  dress  of  this 
short,  fair  man?" 

"He  had  reddish  hair,  and  a  soft,  grey 
haL    I  did  not  notice  more  particularly," 

The  junior  partner  gave  a  long,  low 
whistle,  and  the  others  looked  at  eacli  other 
significaiitly. 

"  Do  you  know  if  Mr.  Godfrey  has  in  any 
way  got  out  of  his  difficulties?"  the  head 
clerk  asked. 

"  No,  I  only  knew  he  would  do  so,  as  he 
had  a  remittance  from  his  uncle  yesterday 
morning,  with  which  he  was  going  to  pay  his 
debts."  I  spoke  with  the  ardour  of  a  special 
pleader. 

"  Dear,  dear,  dear  I"  sighed  good  old  Mr. 
Lambert,  "  how  can  you  account  for  a  man's 


making  such  an  admission  as  that,  under 
such  circumstances  ?" 

"  The  natural  imbecility  of  crime,"  said  the 
solicitor  coolly. 

And  I  was  dismissed. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  Frederick  Godfrey 
was  in  custody,  on  a  charge  of  stealing  notes 
of  the  value  of_;£ioo  from  his  masters.  He 
had  found  an  opportunity  of  putting  his 
hands  upon  them  on  the  evening  when  he 
remained  late  at  the  ofSce,  and  had  hoped  to 
pass  them  quickly  off  to  the  man  who  gave 
him  the  tickets.  But  so  direct  a  clue  was 
too  dangerous  for  that  worthy.  He  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair.  And  he  got 
off  scot  free,  though  there  was  no  moral  doubt 
that  he  arranged  the  meeting  with  the  other 
confederate  in  the  theatre,  where  the  notes 
were  transferred,  to  be  cashed  next  morning 
by  the  "  fair  man  "  the  moment  the  bank 
doors  were  opened,  and  before  they  were 
missed.  It  was  elicited  that  my  wretched 
companion  had  received  hut  thirty  pounds 
as  his  share  of  the  transaction. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  miserable  time. 
Mr.  Ij.mbert's  words  of  warning  were  trustful 
and  kind.  But  the  head-clerk  spoke  sharply, 
and  the  juniors  stood  aloof.  Those  who  were 
nearest  my  danger  were  the  severest  on  me, 
whilst  he  who  was  safest  from  my  mistakes, 
though  he  had  suffered  under  them,  was 
gentlest,  and  kindest,  and  most  appreciative 
of  my  temptation.  I  was  almost  ashamed  of 
the  thankfulness  with  which  I  now  accepted 
David  Wills's  long-sKghted  companionship. 

What  true,  tender,  sympathetic  words  he 
spoke !  He  would  not  let  me  be  afraid  to 
tell  the  whole  story  to  my  mother  and  sister. 
He  even  helped  me  to  tell  it.  I  was  willing 
enough  to  go  to  chapel  with  him  now,  and 
to  rrad  his  books.  I  could  even  confide  to 
him  the  straits  1  was  in  for  the  money  and 
comforts  I  had  lent  to  Godfrey.  And  much 
as  1  afterwards  found  he  just  then  needed 
all  his  own,  he  found  something  to  spare 
forme. 

Godfrey  was  tried  at  last  But  before  his 
trial  he  made  an  attempt  at  suicide,  and  was 
brought  up  for  that  as  well.  It  was  a  singu- 
larly abordve  and  insincere  attentat,  though 
he  had  arranged  all  preliminaries  most  me- 
thodically,— down  to  a  higji-flown  letter  to 
"  dailmg  Ellen," — full  of  "for  her  dear  sake," 
and  "is  it  in  heaven  a  crime  to  love  too 
well?" — with  the  poor  girl's  surname,  and 
her  father's  address  subsoibed  in  full.  It 
was  su^ested  in  our  countingiouse  that  this 
letter  was  the  ruling  motive  of  the  attempted 
Euidde,  in  the  hope  that,  for  his  daughter's 
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sake,  old  Mr.  Wyman  might  repay  the  stolen 
money,  and  induce  the  prosecution  to  stay 
its  hand.  If  so,  it  was  doubly  defeated. 
The  letter  was  very  properly  suppressed 
without  publication  in  the  newspapers,  but 
it  so  enraged  the  young  lady's  father  that 
when  he  heard  Messrs.  Lambert  &  Co.  were 
inclined  to  be  merciful  out  of  pity  for  God- 
frey's poor  mother  and  sisters,  he  came  to 
them  and  urged  justice  to  its  utmost  limit. 
How  the  unhappy  Ellen  felt  was  not  to  be 
discovered.  Her  parents  professed  to  forgive 
her  duplicity,  but  her  household  happiness 
may  be  imagined.  About  three  years  later  I 
saw  the  announcement  of  her  death.  She 
died  in  an  hotel  at  Ventnor.  That  told  its 
own  stoiy. 

So  the  trial  went  on,  and  the  sentence 
proved  unexpectedly  severe.  All  the  dainty 
luxuries  and  winged  liberties  were  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  convict's  cup  of  skilly  and 
shot-exercise.  Mr.  Lambert  visited  him  once 
or  twice  in  his  cell  during  the  earlier  stage  of 
durance.  I  ventured  timidly  to  request  my 
master  to  ask  Godfrey  if  he  would  like  to  see 
me.  We  had  been  friends  anyhow,  I  said,  with 
something  veiy  like  a  sob,  for  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  while  genuine  kindnesses  are  often 
remembered  with  a  grudging  reluctance, 
mere  professions  are  generaUy  recalled  with 
stormy  and  unreasonable  tenderness.  Mr. 
Lamfanert  consented  to  take  my  message, 
though  he  looked  grave,  and  when  he  re- 
turned I  am  sure  he  only  delivered  God- 
frey's words  in  full,  because  he  thought  they 
were  the  best  medicine  for  my  case — "He 
did  not  want  to  see  me.  I  might  be  well 
enoi^h  in  my  way,  but  as  weak  as  water — a 
regular  little  fool." 

Only  a  week  after  Godfrey's  Kentence  we 
all  discovered  the  reason  of  David  Wills's 
Strict  economy.  He  was  going  to  be  married. 
The  young  lady  was  an  orphan  nursery  gover- 
ness, with  nothing  to  add  to  his  savings  but 
her  own,  still  smaller.  "  But  our  wnnls  are 
but  simple,"  said  David  brightly,  "and  Kate's 
life  is  very  hard  now,  and  lonely  into  the 
bargain.  So  we  think  we  can  venture,  espe- 
cially as  roy  salary  is  rising,  though  slowly." 

I  was  not  invited  to  the  wedding,  which 
was  so  quiet  as  to  have  but  one  guest,  the 


bride's  old  aunt,  who  lived  in  some  guild 
almshouse  at  HoUoway,  and  with  whom  the 
young  couple  had  been  accustomed  to  take 
tea  between  services  on  Sundays,  They  were 
married  at  their  old  chapel,  David  Wills 
quietly  walking  out  from  Calvert  Teiiace  at 
just  about  the  same  time  as  he  usually  Started 
for  the  counting-house. 

"  But  I  would  throw  an  old  shoe  after  him 
for  all  that,"  said  Mrs.  Summers,  between 
laughing  and  crying,  "  for  he's  been  a  real 
gentleman  all  through,  and  has  let  me  take  all 
sorts  of  advantage  of  him  that  I  never  need 
have  done  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  palaver- 
ing young  scamp  of  a  Godfrey.  Why,  only 
the  week  before  he  got  his  deserts  he'd  pro- 
mised that  faithful  to  pay  me  that  I  left  my- 
self so  short  on  Saturday  night  I  had  to  ask 
tliat  dear  good  creature  to  let  me  have  the 
loan  of  his  looking-glass  till  Monday,  which 
was  to  raise  a  little  money  on,  and  he  said 
yes  as  good-natured  as  could  be,  thinking  it 
was  through  some  trouble  of  my  own,  for  I 
kept  that  monkey's  secret,  knowing  as  Mr. 
Wills  never  owed  me  one  shilling  under 
another,  and  wouldn't  hold  with  such  ways. 
And  now  I've  seen  Mr.  Wills  look  that  grave 
for  a  minute  this  morning,  that  I'm  bound  to 
say  he  was  thinking  about  him  that's  in  the 
dismal  prison.  Bother  him,  /  say,  and  all 
such,  for  th^  make  trouble,  and  it's  the  only 
thing  they  give  away." 

If  ever  I  have  occasion  to  thank  God  for 
his  restraining  mercies,  it  is  for  those  days.  He 
saved  me  in  spite  of  myself.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  no  depth  of  folly,  no  blackness 
of  wickedness  to  which  I  might  not  have  been 
led.  But  there  were  earnest  prayers  rising 
for  me,  and  God  heard  them,  even  while  I 
was  puzzling  my  empty  head  "  whether  prayer 
might  not  be  a  mere  mesmeric  action  of  the 
will."  Verily  it  is  of  His  mercies  that  I  was 
not  consumed;  truly  His  compassions  fail 
not. 

It  taught  me  not  to  take  people  at  their 
own  or  others'  valuation.  It  warned  me  to 
beware  of  those  who  promise  liberty  while 
they  themselves  are  the  servants  of  corruption. 
And  it,  taught  me  the  everlasting  truth  that 
whoever  will  be  a  friend  of  the  world  must  be 
the  enemy  of  God. 
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ST.  JOHN'S  I^t  Book  is  in  every  respect 
the  lichest  in  Holy  Writ.  Full  to  over- 
flowing with  men's  highest,  because  eternal, 
interest.  Full  of  glad  tidings,  and  priceless 
promises,  and  heavenly  blessings,  to  a  suffer- 
ing and  fast  perishing  world.  Sublime  even 
in  letter ;  but  marvellously  subhrae  in  symbol, 
in  figure,  and  above  all,  in  spirit  I  Soaring 
to  the  highest  mountain  peaks  of  poetry, 
and  thence  rising  even  to  heaven  itself;  yet 
exact,  precise,  and  truthful  in  every  wordl 
Spanning  the  alpha  and  omega  of  Scripture, 
like  a  beautiiul  rainbow,  illuminating  every 
page  !  Earnestly  and  solemnly,  then,  would 
we  inquire  why  so  great  a  book  is  so  little 
read?  How  comes  perishing  man  to  have 
lost  interest  in  that  book,  wherein  all  his 
deepest  and  most  lasting  interests  centre, 
and  are  complete  ? 

It  may  dear  our  way  to  consider  .the 
matter  in  the  form  of  three  questions  ; — 

FirsL  Is  the  study  of  Revelation  popular? 

Second.  Why  is  it  not  so? 

Third.  Hoiv  can  we  make  it  so? 

The  first  question  is  not  hard  to  answer. 
In  course  of  conversation  I  lately  mentioned 
to  a  devout  and  studious  friend  that  I  had 
been  studying  Revelation  for  thirty  years. 
The  reply  was — "What  a  very  unprofitable 
study!"  The  words  struck  me  more,  because 
the  same  remark  had  been  made  to  me  a  year 
before  in  Germany.  I  replied  that  Revelation 
was  so  interwoven  with  all  Holy  Writ,  and 
that  to  attempt  to  study  Scripture  without  it 
was  tantamount  to  studying  anatomy  without 
the  head — where  every  nerve  centred,  giving 
us  reason,  brain,  sight,  and  voice.  In  Reve- 
lation every  nerve  of  Scripture  centres,  giving 
us  its  reason  and  motive  powers,  crowning 
and  consummating  the  whole  structure. 

Turning  from  individuals  to  the  press,  we 
find  very  ^milar  remarks,  even  in  Church 
papers,  while  others  ridicule  the  subject,  and 
tax  its  students  with  a  prurient  curiosity  j  so 
that  research-^a  merit  in  all  other  sciences — 
is  here  a  reproach. 

Turning  to  tie  pulpit,  we  find  one  very 
popular  preacher  in  America  characterising 
this  sSMdy  as  "Prophecy-mongering;"  while 
another  in  England  classes  unfulfilled  pro- 
phecy among  those  "  foolish  questions  "  which 
the  Apostle  cautions  us  to  avoid.  Alas  I  how 
many  thousand  souls,  who  never  study  Reve- 
lation at  all,  find  in  these  expressions  a  grateliil 
opiate  for  disobedience  and  neglect!  Dr. 
Vaughan  says,  "  For  most  Christians  Revela- 


tion consists  of  five  chapters ;"  while  he  adds, 
"which  of  us  has  not  regarded  tt  as  a  mys- 
Cical,  unintelligible,  and  therefore  unprofitable 
book?" 

Revelation  is  inscribed  upon  a  roll !  And 
this  is  man's  estimate  of  that  roll,  over  which 
St.  John  wept,  when  he  beheld  it  unopened. 
Christ  has  opened  it  to  us  by  his  long  years  of 
suffering  in  the  flesh,  by  his  long  hours  of 
agony  and  death  upon  the  accursed  tree.  He 
conquered  on  the  cross,  so  as  to  opat  this  roll 
(for  that  is  the  correct  rendering).  He  there 
died,  that  through  death  He  might  "  destroy 
him  that  had  the  power  of  death."  He  there 
died  to  redeem  us  and  our  lost  inheritance; 
that  He  might  acquire  a  legal  right  to  the  pos- 
session lost  by  our  transgression ;  and  that  as 
rightfiil  heir  He  might  open  the  title-deed  of 
his  and  our  new  ii^eritance.  He  died  that 
He  might  "  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor," 
open  our  prison-gates,  and  release  us  from 
bondage.  In  this  roll,  or  title-deed,  he  re- 
hearses in  brief  the  whole  process  of  acquisi- 
tion and  redemption.  He  shows  whom  He 
has  conquered  and  how  He  has  conquered. 
He  announces  to  us  that  his  victory  is  ours, 
and  He  addresses  a  sevenfold  earnest  exhor- 
tation to  all  of  us,  to  "overcome" — like 
Him. 

In  this  roll,  He  unveils  to  us  all  the  pro- 
longed warfare,  all  the  varying  strategy,  where- 
by He  restores  all  things,  avenges  the  fall, 
fulfils  every  jot  and  tittle  of  Holy  Writ,  "  de- 
stroys the  destroyer,"  eliminates  the  curse, 
makes  all  things  new,  and  comes  personally 
to  reign  among  us  in  his  regained  inheritance. 
The  very  hosts  of  heaven  shout,  exalt,  and 
praise  Him  for  the  visions  and  promises 
of  this  roll  But  man!  poor  sin-blinded, 
error-mazed  man ! — who  is  most  concerned  in 
tiie  roll,  calls  this  vast  group  of  sacred  wonders 
on  which  he  is  called  to  gaze — "  unprofitable 
study." 

II.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  question 
— Why  is  the  study  of  Revelation  unpopular 
and  deemed  unprofitable?  I  answer  unhesi- 
tatingly— because  its  spiritual  drift,  purport, 
substance,  and  meaning,  have  been  lost  in 
the  mists  and  endless  diversities  of  historic 
interpretation.  Many  have  said  to  me  "I 
began  the  study  of  Revelation  in  earnest — I 
read  deeply  —  I  found  every  commentator 
differed-T-I  became  bewildered,  and  I  closed 
the  book,  waiting  for  God's  revelation  of  it" 
But  God  has  closed  the  canon  of  Scripture, 
we  can  expect  no  other  revelation  save  the 
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one,  "Surely  I  come  quickly  :"  and  with  the 
premonitory  signs  thereof,  earth  seems  now 
to  shalce,  and  the  heaveifs  to  tremble  I 

As  regards  historic  interpretation,  I  may 
briefly  stote,  that  there  are  three  schools,  each 
viewing  the  Apocalypse  differently  —  the 
Pnetenst,  the  Protestant,  and  the  Futurist* 

The  Prseterists  consider  the  prophecy  past, 
and  fulfilled  in  the  Jewish  nation  and  in 
Pagan  Rome.  The  Futurists  consider  it  un- 
fulfilled, relating  to  events  yet  future,  to  take 
place  at  the  Second  Advent. 

The  Protestant  school  apply  the  sereral 
apocalyptic  visions  to  the  great  events  affect- 
ing the  Church  arid  Christendom,  from  St. 
John's  time  to  the  conEommation.  Mr.  Elliott 
is  die  facile  princeps  In  this  school,  and  he 
describes  the  system  as  a  "chronologically 
consecutive  scheme  of  historic  interpretation," 
One  main  feature  pervades  all  these  systems 
— disunion.  Numerous  as  are  the  works 
(there  are  upwards  of  a  thousand  in  the 
British  Museum)  we  shall  scarcely  find  two 
wherein  perfect  harmony  prevails.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  main  feature  pervades  all 
Scripture — unity.  Numerous  as  are  its  writers, 
we  defy  any  one  to  find  two  portions  not  in 
perfect  harmony. 

Disunion,  then,  and  discord  arc  the  charac- 
teristics of  our  commentaries ;  unity  and  har- 
mony those  of  the  subject  commented  on. 

The  inference  is  obvious,  we  are  not  in  die 
path  of  truth. 

I  would  by  no  means  disparage  the  prac- 
'  tical  application  of  Scripture  to  history.  We 
should  stiive  to  read  God's  Word  in  every 
page  of  history,  and  in  every  event  of  life. 
,  The  world  is  the  book  wherein  we  read  God's 
i  Word ;  history,  the  book  wherein  we  may  read 
i,  thedailyandhourlyaccomphdiment  of  God's 
!    prophetic  word. 

1 1      There  exists,  therefore,  necessarily  a  con- 
l|  tinuous  agreement  between historyand  Scrip- 
■    ture.    The  one  authenticates  the  other.    The 
j^  hand  that  wrote  the  Word,  directs  the  world, 
r  consequently  Scripture  and  history  have  one 
I.  common  author,  end,    and  aim;   while  the 
same  laws  so  govern  both,  that  their  unity  of 
plan  is  as  marked  as  their   infinite   variety 
of  phenomena.     Their  very  themes  agree — 
the  one  in  human   language,  tiie  other  in 
divine — tell  and  retell  the  same  old  story — ■ 
sin,  and  God's  remedy  for  sin,      God  is  in 
Christ,    working    to    reconcile   heaven  and 
earth ;  gradually  repairing  the  great  breach 
made  between  them  by  the  Adversary ;  eradi- 
cating evil,  breaking  its  colossal  powers  in 
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pieces,  and  laying,  deep  on  their  ruins,  the 
fotmdadons  of  that  kingdom  which  shall  never 
be  moved.  To  this  end  He  holds  the  rudder 
of  the  nations,  and  steereth  them  whither- 
soever He  wills,  in  accordance  with  the  laws, 
principles,  and  declarations  of  his  Word,  and 
in  full  accord  with  his  purpose  as  therein  set 
forth.  History,  therefore,  is  but  the  dilated 
annals  of  the  great  King,  going  forth  to  his 
work  of  restoration  and  repair,  conquering 
and  to  conquer,  ev«y  difficulty  ^^^  every 
foe.  Thus  viewed,  it  must  ever  be  in  accord 
with  Holy  Writ.  Moreover,  as  Scripture  is 
framed  for  yesterday,  to^lay,  and  for  ever, 
it  necessarily  touches  history  at  every  salient 
point,  while  its  events  and  teachings  severally 
become  examples  and  illustrations  of  the 
Divine  Word. 

But  these  agreements  between  God's  work 
and  God's  Word,  have  been  deemed  fulfil- 
ments of  prophecy — when  striking  or  when 
aptly  fitting  into  some  chronological  scheme 
of  interpretation.  Here  is  our  error — we  have 
called  agreements  fulfilments. 

The  historic  view  of  Revelation  is  not 
profitable.  What  is  described  as  long  since 
past  can  have  little  edification  for  us.  What 
can  it  profit  us  to  know,  beyond  all  shadow 
of  doubt,  that  Trajan,  Nerva,  Caracalla,  and 
Other  Roman  emperors,  are  the  riders  in  the 
seals,  and  that  the  horse  is  the  badge  of 
Rome? 

I  appeal  to  common  sense.  Is  it  possible 
that  Revelation  is  a  book  standing  per  se  in 
Scripture,  telling  us  of  emperors  and  battles, 
mainly  Roman?  of  times,  and  seasons,  and 
churches,  mainly  papal?  Can  it  be,  that 
while  all  Scripture  is  world-wide.  Revelation,' 
the  sum.  total  of  Scripture,  is  purely  Conti- 
nental? 

Moreover,  by  thus  reading  Revelation  his- 
torically, we  lose  that  deep  hidden  wisdom, 
and  those  deep  spiritual  lessons,  which  cha- 
racterise inspiration.  "  Let  us  then  prophesy 
according  to  "  (what  St.  Paul  calls)  "  the  pro- 
portion of  faith"  (Rom.  xii.  6);  and  not 
according  to  what  Fronde  calls  "  the  passive 
irony  of  history,"  which  will,  he  adds,  "  bear 
you  out  in  any  theory  you  like  to  start," 

Even  admitting  that  history  has  served  us 
in  the  past,  will  it  in  the  future?  Events 
now  follow  each  other  so  unexpectedly,  and 
in  such  rapid  succession,  that  what  seemed 
incredible  yesterday  is  matter  of  history  to- 
day; while  past  experience  and  human  inier- 
ence  are  alike  set  at  nought.  In  the  day, 
then,  of  the  Lamb's  wrath,  when  events  come 
like  a  hail-storm  upon  earth,  will  not  history 
prove    utterly    futile  ?     Not    so    Scripture ! 
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Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  God's 
Word  abideth  for  ever. 

From  this  undue  use  trf"  history,  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  Revelation,  men  have  come  to  con- 
fouod  human  cwnmentaries  with  the  divine 
text,  and  the  crudities,  uncerUinties,  and 
endless  diversities  of  the  fo^ne^^  they  have 
attributed  unjustly  to  the  latter,  until  at  last 
they  dare,  in  their  blindness,  to  call  this  won- 

il  drous  book  of  God  "unprofitable."     Let  us 
wipe  out  this  reproach.    The  histc»ic  view, 
^  j  treated  as  it  has  been,  bewilders  men.     The 
':  scriptural  view  will  enlighten,  attract,  interest, 

I  edify.  Briefly  stated,  the  issue  simply  is 
l[  Scripture  rrrjuj  History.  And  herein  lies  the 
j  I  main  difficulty.    A  huge  historic  barrier  has 

I I  been  carefully  and  laboriously  built  up  during 
j  inany  centuries  between  us  and  scriptural 
r  interpretation.    How  many  ponderous  tomes, 

I  how  many  fine-spun  historic   theories,  how ; 

■  many  pet  schemes,  how  many  rashly  haiarded 

I    prophecies  must  yield,  and  be  iiandoned, 

before  scriptural  interpretation  can  have  full 

I  sway — may  I  not  add — fair  play?     It  is  very 

trying  to  the  pride  of  human  nature,  especially 

I  trying  to  literary  and  intellectual  pride,  to 

say,  "All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray;" 

'  yet  we  must  make  this  confession,  and  turn 

to  Scripture  with  a  pure  heart  fervently,  or 

!  we  shall  make  little  progress  in  apocalyptic 

ij  interpretation.     There  is,  moreovcTj   an 

'  I  herent  weakness  in  human  nature,  which  leads 

,  ]  ns,  not  to  make  God's  Word  om  sole  stand- 

I  ard,  or  test  of  spiritual  things;  but  to  erect 

I  a  standard  of  our  own,  and  Hi  spiritual  things 
|l  1o  it.     Under  any  circumstances,  historic  in- 

I  terpretation  having  been  tried  for  so  many 
■centuries  and  found  wanting,  we  should  now 
in  all  fairness  devote  some  years  of  research 
to  scriptural  interpretation. 

III.  This  brings  us  to  our  third  question : — 
How  can  we  best  popularise  Revelation,  and 
render  it  profitable  and  edifying? 

One  thing  is  needful — that  we  should  in- 
terpret Scripture  by  Scripture — "comparing 
spiritual  things  with  spiritual." 

There  is  but  one  true  Clavis  Apocalyptica, 
and  that  is — "  Thus  saith  the  Lord." 
!'      On  this  foundation  let  us  build,  as  on  a 

I I  rock.  The  moment  we  leave  this  rock  we 
M  are  like  men  launched  on  the  great  ocean 

'  of  truth,  without  a  rudder,  and  without  the 

II  breath  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  fill  our  sails. 
!|      Let  us,  then,  inquire  what  clue  Holy  Writ 
■I  affords  us  as  to  the  mysteries  of  Revelation. 
I      In  the  first  place,  it  gives  us  a  different 
:  idea  of  "  prophecy"  to  the  current  one.     It 

lidoes  not  say  that  it  is  the  office  of  prophecy  I 
to  foretell  future  historic  events ;  but  it  states  | 


pointedly  that  "  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the 
spirit  of  prophecy."  It  also  tells  us  to  "  com- 
pare spiritual  things  with  spiritual,"  and  not 
with  human  historians.  And  when  our  Lord 
wished  to  ciplain  to  his  disciples  "  all  that 
the  prophets  had  spoken,"  He  did  not  turn  to 
secular  history,  but "  beginning  at  Moses  and 
ail  the  prophets,  He  expounded  unto  them, 
in  aU  the  Scriptures,  the  things  concerning 
Himself." 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  important  dues 
furnished  by  the  Holy  Spirit :  "  prophecy  is 
the  testimony  of  Jesus ;"  and  it  is  to  be  "  ex- 
pounded in  all  the  Scriptures,  beginning  at 
Moses  and  all  the  prophets." 

Let  us  here  follow  this  golden  rule,  and 
briefly  scan  Scripture  from  Moses  td  SL 
John ;  in  other  words,  from  the  cradle  of  the 
human  race  to  the  glorious  and  perfected 
city  of  God.  Having  done  this,  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  for  our  guide  and  counsellor,  let 
us  calmly  and  dispassionately  inquire  what 
portion  (rf  Holy  Writ  was  left  for  the  last  sur- 
viving Apostle  to  complete.  With  that  portion 
we  may  naturally  expect  to  find  St  John 
wholly  occupied. 

However  brief  and  imperfect  our  survey  of 
Holy  Writ  may  be,  the  faithful  and  intelli- 
gent believer  will  not  fail  to  see  in  it'  a  pro- 
gressive scheme  of  divine  teaching,  formed 
on  the  constructive  rather  than  on  the  historic 
principle,  replete  from  first  to  last  with  "  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  : "  perfect  from  the  fall,  yet 
ever  amplifying  with  man's  growing  faith  and 
power,  and  advancing  with  an  ever-brightening 
and  widening  perspective  through  Moses  and 
all  the  prophets,  through  the  Gospels,  the 
Acts,  and  the  Epistles,  where  we  are  finally 
introduced  by  St.  Paul  to  two  all-important 
mysteries.  But  so  brief  is  the  introduction, 
and  so  few,  dark,  and  mysterious  the  words 
used,  that  had  our  Divine  Teacher  stopped 
here,  the  Bible  would,  so  to  speak,  have 
remained  incomplete.  It  was,  therefore,  gra- 
ciously reserved  for  the  last  beloved  disciple 
to  take  up  and  complete  the  Scripture  nana- 
tive  precisely  where  the  previous  writers  had 
left  off.  This  all-important  task  St.  John  so 
fully  performs  that  he  may  be  said  to  describe 
these  two  mysteries,  ab  ovo  usque  ad  finem. 
Hence  we  find  him  at  the  very  opening  of 
n  seals  going  back  to  the  gates  of 
Eden,  and  with  the  four  cherubim  there  first 
shown  to  man  in  "  testimony  of  Jesus,"  evok- 
ing the  four  "spirits  of  the  heavens,"  who 
the  riders  in  the  first  four  seals,  and  who 
rcise  so  vast  a  sway  over  man's  destiny, 
that  it  is  at  our  peril  we  neglect  their  study. 
It  will  now  be  asked.  What  are  these  two 
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mysteries?  St.  Paul  terras  the  first  "The 
mystery  of  Christ,"  wherein  of  twain  He  is  to 
'  make  in  Himself  "  One  New  Man  "  (Eph. 
ii.,  iii.), 
I  "A  mystery — making  in  Himself  of  twain, 
I  One  New  Man."  These  verily^  are  dark 
,  words,  but  St.   John  rei-eals  their  meaning 

most  fully  in  his  "  unveiling." 
,  Again,  St.  Paul  with  similar  brevity  intro- 
duces us  to  another  great  mystery.  He 
:  terms  it  "the  mystery  of  Iniquity j"  and  he 
briefly,  and  almost  fitfully,  refers  to  certain 
,  "  principalities  and  powers  "  as  forming  some 
of  its  elements,  and  to  a  certain  "  Man  of 
Sin  "  as  its  offspring  or  offshoot. 
I  But  there  he  stops,  as  if  remembering  his 
j  Master's  words,  "Ye  caimot  bear  them  now." 
I  Not  BO  St.  John.  He  would  have  deprived 
the  Church  of  a.  most  necessary  armour,  and 
I  would  have  left  her  unforewamed  and  un- 
anned,  had  he  not,  along  with  "  the  mystery 
of  Christ,"  also  revealed  its  dread  antagonist 
— the  mystery  of  Antichrist  This  he  does 
with  similar  fulness  of  detail,  tracing  this 
dread  Adversary  of  Christ  and  his  Church  ai 
evo  (in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  seals) 
throughout  his  unholy  career  down  to  the 
second  death. 

St.  Paul  had  told  us  that  "  the  mystery  of 
Iniquity"  did  already  work,  but  adds  that  its 
last  development  as  Antichrist  had  yet  to 
be  "  revealed"  (j  Thess.  ii.  8). 

Thi^  promised  revelation  St.  John  gives, 
and  it  is  to  these  two  ^eat  militant  mysteries  \ 
that  his  entire  book  is  devoted.  In  it  the 
"mystery  of  godliness"  advances  into  its 
final  phase, "  the  mystery  of  Christ : "  and  the 
"mystery  of  Iniquity"  into  its  last  phase, 
the  mystery  of  Antichrist ;  while  both  are 
finally  and  fully  detailed  by  the  Seer,  through 
all  their  changing  phases,  and  in  all  theii 
varying  fulness  and  power. 

St  John  authenticates  this  view  by  using 
St  Paul's  very  language,  for  he  says,  "  In  tlie 
days  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh  angel  the 
mystery  of  God  shall  be  finished ;"  while  the 
last  head  of  iniquity  is  named  "mystery." 
And  many  parities  are  traceable  between  St 
John's  two  mj^teries  and  St.  Paul's. 

I  have  said  that  these  two  mysteries  are 
militant.  And  observe  how  conspicuous  war 
is  throughout  Revelation,  St.  John  is  the 
Aposde  of  love,  but  he  is  also  "  the  Son  of 
Thunder,"  and  he  brings  more  vividly  to 
light  than  any  other  writer  in  Holy  Writ  the 
militant  phase  of  the  Church.  There  is  war 
in  heaven,  war  in  the  seals,  war  in  llie  trum- 
pets, war  in  the  vials;  while  each  of  the 
seven   exhortations   to    the   seven  churches. 


as  well  as  the  book  itself,  closes  with  precious 
promises  of  reward  to  "  him  that  overcometh." 

Let  us  here  note  other  salient  features  of 
the  Apocalypse.  First,  its  vast  sweep.  It 
opens  with  Paradise  lost ;  it  closes  with 
Paradise  restored.  The  words  Alpha  and 
Omega  repeatedly  recur,  as  if  to  warn  us  that 
such  is  the  scope  of  the  book.  Hence 
springs  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  Reve- 
lation. Our  vision  is  so  narrow  and  its  com- 
pass so  vast ! 

All  the  old  prophecies  are  revived  in  thia 
book.  There  is  scarcely  a  symbol,  type,, 
figure,  prophecy,  or  event  in  previous  Holy 
Writ  that  has  not  its  final  issue  in  Revela- 
tion. Hence  its  infinite  value  to  us  all.  It  is- 
so  thoroughly  interwoven  with  all  Scripture^ 
that  to  study  it  is  to  study  all  the  inspired 
books. 

No  book  so  hilly  proves  the  intimate  re- 
lations and  perfect  unity  of  all  Holy  Writ 
It  rehearses,  summarises,  amplities,  and  addft 
all  that  had  been  omitted  by  the  previous. 
writers. 

The  book,  moreover,  is  thoroughly  cecu- 
menicaL  It  is  full  of  fulness  j  seven  pervade* 
it 

AU  the  allusions  in  the  Apocalypse  are 
wholly  Biblical.  Such  being  the  case,  should 
not  its  interpretation  be  so  .also?  When 
history  is  selected  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  i& 
that  it  may  hear  an  ulterior  and  distant  lesson, 
and  an  angelic  commentator  usually  explains 
it  Whereas  the  spiritual  interpretation  hein^ 
already  afforded  throughout  Holy  Wnt 
(though  seemingly  to  our  view  in  a  scattered 
and  broken  manner),  needs  no  interpreter. 

Now  in  the  two  great  mysteries  of  St.  Paul, 
as  well  as  throughout  Revelation,  we  find 
two  spiritual  agencies  at  work ;  and,  sub- 
ordinated to  them,  peoples,  and  multitudes, 
and  nations,  and  tongues.  Scripture  terms. 
these  agencies,  "The  Spirit  of  Truth"  and 
"  The  Spirit  of  Error,"  And  amid  the  many 
wondrous  features  of  Revelation  there  is  none- 
more  remarkable  than  the  sustained  contrast 
and  duality  of  these  two  Spirits  and  their 
subordinates  that  run  throughout  For  every 
act  of  Truth,  Error  has  a  counteract,  and 
where  he  can  a  counterfeit  Let  us  take 
only  a  very  few  examples : — 

Oh  tht  lidt  I,/  Goill.ani  nw         Ontkttult ef  Inifuilj  M- 

Hie  MnteiT  of  AnlicIirUt. 

Th«  Map  of  Sin. 

The  Tbione  of  Iniqnitf. 

Ttx  Hotber  of  Harloti. 


TleHrilnTofCbriit. 

■l-at  Man  (yTGod. 

ilm  'I'brDDa  of  RiehMoai 

Th«  Mother  of  Churchc". 

lilH  PrnphM.. 
The  Redeemer  oF  Mu,  ii 
bii  fourfold  CbiLnichar. 


louriaU  Qunder. 
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Tlw  Tnuca  of  God. 

The  OpGud  Roll  I'Chiitt'a 
nile  Desd  to  the  RencHl 

Tba  Adorned  BHite. 


The  InwEe  of  the  Beaiti. 

Th*fly;D(K'^';''»«>ciine 
thit  ni^  over  the  &£e  of 
thewlDlanilh." 

Tlio  World  Wonder.   ' 

The  Womu  amr^  id  <ca]> 

let  ud  EoldgHited  on  Che 

PiUe  Church  or  Beut. 

Tie  Supper  of  the  GreAt  God, 


Herein  we  have  a  very  valuable  exponent 
of  most  of  the  difficulties  of  Revelation.  Imi- 
tation of  and  approximatioii  to  truth,  are  at 
once  the  law  and  strength  of  the  great  Enemies 
of  Christ  Hence  each  act  of  Truth  points 
to,  throws  light  on,  and  illustrates,  each  act 

:  of  Error.  While  the  Apocal3fpse  thus  becomes 
"the  unveiling"  of  the  spirit  of  Error  in  its 
war  with  Trum, 

Indeed,  just  as  the  great  work  of  Christ, 
with   all  its  constituent  elements,  and  in  all 

;  its  vaiying  phases,  runs  throughout  Revela- 
tion, &om  its  first  appearance  in  the  cherubim 
at  the  gates  of  Eden  down  to  the  removal 
of  the  cuise  and  the  marriage  supper  of  the 
Lamb ;  so  does  the  great  counterfeit  and  an- 

:   tagonistic  work  of  his  Enemies  run  parallel 

J  therewith.  All  their  insidious  designs,  all 
their   mysterious  strategy,  all  their  protaian 

I  forms,  and  powers,  and  phases,  together  with 
the  "  throne  of  Iniqui^ "  itself,  masked  in 
the  garb  of  righteousness,  are  unveiled  to  us. 

'  Now  these  two  spiritual  mysteries  of  Truth 
and  Error  so  thoroughly  pervade  Scripture 
from  first  to  last,  that  we  might  expect  St 
John  when  he  unveils  them  to  give  us  in 

;    some  measure  a  brief  rehearsal  of  Scripture. 

.  And  it  is  precisely  such  a  rehearsal  that  we 
have  in  Revelation,  for  we  find  in  it  the  tree 
of  paradise ;  that  old  Serpent  the  Devil ;  the 

I  Cherubim  and  flaming  Sword  of  Eden ;  the 
ten  plagues  of  Egypt ;  the  bondage  and  op- 
presdon,  the  wilderness  and  warfare,  of  the 

.   early  Church ;  the  Song  of  Moses ;  Enoch's 

'  ten  thousand  saints ;  Judah's  Lion ;  Job's 
marine  monsters,  his  Leviathan, his  Accuser; 

j   David's  Prosperous  Rider,  and  "The  Op- 

I  pressor"  He  is  "to  break  in  pieces;"  his 
"Throne  of  Iniquity,"  and  "the  Law  whereby 

,  thatthrone  frameth mischief ;"  his  triumphant 
Bride  and  Bridegroom,  and  his  marriage 
songs ;  Daniel's  Images  and  his  four  King- 
doms, his  ten  horns,  his  wilful  king,  his  rnany 

'  dmes  and  seasons,  his  Lion,  Leopard,  Bear, 

J  and  little  horn  -,  Isaiah's  "  Dragon  that  is  in 

I  the  sea,"  and  his  spiritual  Sodom ;  Jeremiah's 
i  Babylon,  "a  dwelling  for  Dragons,"  and  his 

great  City ;  Ezekiel's  Cherubim  and  Temple ; 
i  his  four  sore  judgments,  and  his  Roll,  with 
(   "Phafaoh,  "the great  Dragon,  in  the  midst 

I I  of  his  rivers ;"  the  ascension  of  Enoch  and 


Elijah ;  the  great  Earthquake  of  Zediariah, 

and  other  prophets,  his  flying  Roll,  "the 
curse  that  goeth  over  the  fece  of  the  whole 
earth ;"  his  chariots  and  his  horses — resem- 
bling St  John's  even  in  colour;  his  "Woman 
Wickedness,"  and  her  Land  of  Shinar,  or 
Babylon ;  Joel's  Day  of  darkness,  wherein 
his  "armies  cause  the  earth  to  quake  and 
heaven  to  tremble,  the  sun  and  moon  to  be 
dark,  and  all  faces  to  gather  blackness  ; "  the 
si^e  of  Jericho,  the  doom  of  Babylon ;  the 
great  tribulation  of  our  Lord ;  the  Sabbatism 
of  St.  Paul ;  in  a  word,  all  the  earliest  and  all 
the  latest  prophecies  of  Holy  Writ,  thus  mak- 
ing revelation  what  Scripture  terms  it,  "  The 
effect  of  every  vision." 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  TTie  Prosperous 
Rider,  at  this  stage  of  his  career,  gathered 
up  into  his  wounded  palm  all  the  tangled 
reins  of  Scripture — tightening  them  into  thai 
Gordian  knot  of  Holy  Writ,  the  Seven  Seals 
— only  that  he  might  the  more  methodically 
again  expand,  unravel,  and  re-arrange  them 
on  the  face  of  the  Roll,  and  thereby  conduct 
each  thread  of  Scripture,  clearly  and  separately, 
to  its  destined  issue. 

Certain  it  is  that  all  the  threads  of  Scripture 
are  re-arranged  upon  the  Roll  with  all  the 
precision  of  the  woof  and  warp,  and  are  there 
worked — albeit  with  wounded  palm — into  the 
golden  texture  of  Holy  Writ 

And  it  becomes  man's  pleasant  task,  nay, 
his  imperative  duty,  not  to  read  Scripture  in 
fragments,  but  to  trace  these  Lines  from  their 
source  in  Genesis  to  their  final  issue  in  the 
Day  of  the  Lamb's  Wrath.  Thus  only  shall 
we  fiilly  understand  the  perfect  unity  of  Holy 
Writ 

If  St  John  does  not  briefly  rehearse  Scrip- 
ture in  order  to  depict  its  two  all-pervading 
mysteries,  that  is,  if  his  glance  be  not  retro- 
spective as  well  as  prospective,  how  comes 
he  to  reverse  Daniel's  kingdoms?  Daniel 
looking  fonvard  gives  one  order,  St  John 
looking  back  exactly  inverts  that  order.  Each 
gives  the  true  and  correct  order  from  his 
point  of  view. 

So  much  for  the  salient  features  of  Reve- 
lation; but  there  is  a  very  important  scrip- 
tural fact  connected  with  the  seven  seals, 
which  the  consecutive  historic  schemes  must 
of  necessity  ignore.  Admit  it,  and  their 
schemes  at  once  fall  to  pieces. 

It  is  this  :  the  seven  seals  are  clearly  a  fiill 
and  compendious  outline  of  the  entire  Apoca- 
lypse, This  their  own  language  and  the  whole 
bearing  of  Scripture  clearly  proves.  This  view 
was  held  by  the  Church  before  historic  inter- 
pretation obtained  sway,  and  we  must  return 
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to  it  if  we  arc  to  interpret  revelation  by  Scrip- 
ture. 

This  fact  greatly  simplifies  the  study  of 
revelation,  because  when  we  have,amved  at 
the  scope  and  burden  of  the  seven  seals,  we 
have  attained  to  the  scope  and  burden  of 
Revelation.  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Sequent  practice  and  struc- 
ture of  Holy  Writ,  where  important  matter  is 
to  be  revealed,  first  briefly  to  preintiraate  or 
outline,  and  subsequently  to  enlarge  and  am- 
plify again  and  again,  line  upon  line,  precept 
upon  precept,  until  the  whole  matter  is  fully 
detailed. 

Let  me  recapitulate  that  we  may  see  our 
exact  position. 

St.  John  takes  up  the  Scripture  nanative 
precisely  where  St.  Paul  left  off, 

St.  Paul  briefly  preintimated  two  great 
mysteries — that  of  Christ,  and  its  counterfeit, 
that  of  Iniquity.  St.  John  resumes  the  broken 
nairative  and  unveils  tltese  two  great  mys- 
teries. 

Thus  the  seven  Epistles  prepare  the  seven 
Churches,  and  through  themjhe  Church  uni- 
versal, by  a  compent^ous  and  godlike  exhor- 
tation for  her  warfare." 

This  in  the  region  of  events. 
I  i  Then  heaven  opens,  and  we  are  shown  the 
region  of  influence.  An  endless,  complicated, 
'  and  godlikemcchanism  is  required  to  conduct 
j  the  vast  train  of  earth's  events  to  their  des- 
i  tined  issue :  hence  we  have  unveiled  to  us  the 
.  Moving  Spring  of  all  creation.t 
j  Then  the  first  four  seals,  with  their  common 
I  war  horse,  depict  the  battle-field,  and  marslial 
'  the  contending  hosts  under  their  several 
,  "  leaders  and  commanders."  Their  riders, 
■  we  leam  from  Scripture,  are  "the  Spirits  of 
l  the  heavens,"  their  horses  are  militant  human 
I  hosts-t 

I  The  first  rides  forth  because  of  Truth,  and 
is  subsequently  called,  the  Faithful  and  True 
Witness. 

i  The  next  three  riders  form  what  David 
!  calls  "  the  throne  of  Iniquity,"  and  ride  forth 
in  behalf  of  Error,  "placing  a  bridle  in  the 
jaws  of  the  people  and  causing  them  to 
'  err." 

With  the  opening  of  the  first  four  seals, 
the  language  of  symbol  ceases.  The  battle- 
field and  contending  hosts  having  been  de- 
picted, we  are  in  the  fifth  seal  shown  all  the 
personal,  and  in  the  sixth  seal  all  the  polidcal, 
results  of  this  great  batUe-ficld  down  to  the 
great  day  of  the  Lamb's  wrath. 

Then  amid  this  wreck  of  earth  and  wrath 
of  the  Lamb,  we  are  shown  "  the  hiding-place 


of  His  power."    We  see  a  vast  multitude; 
they  are  sealed,  that  "the  destroyer  may  not 
smite  them,"*  they  are  the  "elect  from  the  .| 
four  winds,  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the 
other"  (Matt.  xxiv.  31).    They  are  the  "  scaled    ' 
unto  the  day  of  redemption"  (Eph.  iv,  30).    ; 
They  are  the  palm-bearing  host  rejoidi^  in   j 
the  day  of  "  very  great  gladness  "  (Neh.  viii,    | 
17);  for  the  harvest  and  vintage  are  done,   j 
and  all  their  labours  are  o'er,  and  it  is  "  tlie 
last  day,  the  great  day  of  the  feast"  (John  || 
vii.   37)   of   tabernacles.     It    is    the   well-   ! 
known   type    of  the  great  Sabbatism,   the  '■ 
millennial  rest,  the  marriage  supper  of  the    1 
Lamb.    And  lest  we  mistake  the  antitype,  it    i 
is  named  "  Silence,"  itiiiium  aierna  quidis,    '< 
while  it  is  added,  God  tabernacles  with  men.    j ' 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  seven  seals,  and  1 
they  contain  in  brief  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  Apocalypse.  | ' 

We  may  now  see  why  the  dosing  book  of  ; 
Scripture  is  appropriately  entitled  "  the  un-  , ' 
veiling."  It  lifts  the  veil  from  off  two  great  \ 
militant  mysteries,  narrates  their  long  and  \ 
arduous  strife,  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  j  | 
one  and  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  ' 
other.  And  without  Revelation  the  Bible  ' 
narrative  is  a  broken  and  unfinished  story.        '  \ 

Next  in  importance  to  the  seals  stands  the  ' 
roll.     The  seals  give  the  outline,  purport,  and 
substance  of  Revelation.    The  roll  gives  us    ■ 
its  structure.     It  furnishes  the  fi-amework  or 
scafFoldingt  of  the  whole  Apocalypse,  puts  |. 
it  into  shape  and  adjusts  every  vision.  j  1 

As  we  peruse  the  apocalyptic  narrative,  we  1 
are  carried  by  rapid  transition  from  vision  to  I  j 
vision :  the  thread  of  each  is  constantly  broken  ' ; 
and  as  constantly  resumed,  the  language  If 
seems  as  changeful  and  dazzling  as  the  visions,  l| 
the  whole  web  appears  entangled,  and  we  j  i 
involuntarily  exclaim,  "  Who  shall  adjust  the  \ 
visions  ?  "  1 

In  this  dilemma,  felt  by  all  who  approach  ! . 
Revelation,  God  has  not  left '  us  without  a  i ; 
guide.     He  tells  us  that  these  seemingly  scat-  ■ : 
tered  and  unconnected  visions  are  contained  i ' 
in  a  roll,  ^vritten  within  and  without     llie    I 
form  laid  down  for  our  guidance — that  of  a  ' , 
title-deed  of  inheritance,  or  purchased  pos-   j 
session,  which  the  heir  alone  could  open —  \ 
leaves  no  room  for  adjusting  the  several  visions 
at  will,  or  according  to  any  human  theory. 
It  admits  of  one,  and  only  one  construction 
or  form,  and  that  form  is  definite,  specific, 
and  cogent,  for  it  forces  us  into  one  fised 
arrangement  and  admits  of  no  other. 
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Consequently,  so  soon  as  the  seemingly 
tangled  visions  of  St.  John  are  placed  in 
their  prescribed  form  of  a  roll,  they  at  once 
assume  adjustment  and  coherency,  while  har- 
mony takes  the  place  of  Eeeming  confu- 
sion. 

Anothersingularresult  ensues.  Nosooner 
is  Revelation  placed  on  the  roll  than  it  is 
found  to  contain  a.  "  Second  Exodus,"  form- 
ing an  exact  parallel  with  "the  First  Exodus" 
in  its  ten  plagues,  and  agreeii^  therewith  in 
number,  in  substance,  in  character,  in  order, 
in  letter,  and  in  spirit ! 

What  marvellous  testimony  to  inspiration 
have  we  here !  Moses  clearly  gave  us,  in 
exact  and  precise  miniature,  the  entire  Apoca- 
lypse of  St.  John  many  centuries  before  St 
John  wrote. 

The  roll  is  a  heaven-sent  interpreter  of 
Revelation!  I  beseech  you  study  it  I  Hitherto 
it  has  been  wholly  overlooked. 

The  views  of  Revelation  thus  briefly  given 
are  based  on  evidence  of  a  fourfold  nature.* 

I.  The  intrinsic  evidence  afforded  by  a 
detailed  verbal  examination  of  the  symbols, 
figures,  and  language  of  the  seven  seals. 

a.  The  evidence  deducible  from  the  subse- 
quent chapters  of  the  Apocalypse. 


I       ■  TUi  cridesce  ii  rnea  n 
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3.  The  evidence  aSbrded  by  all  previous 
Holy  Writ 

4.  The  process  ofinduction  briefly  sketched 
in  this  paper. 

Thus  viewed,  St,  John  completes,  confirms, 
and  seals  the  whole  scheme  of  doctrine  dimly 
delivered  by  patriarchs  and  prophets,  by  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles,  and  this  gives  us  a 
consistent  scheme  of  Scriptural  interpretation. 

Having  thus  first  deciphered  Revelation 
through  the  light  of  Scripture,  we  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  determining  when,  how,  and 
where  it  should  be  applied  to  history. 

I  hope,  before  the  seven  papers  proposed 
on  this  subject  close,  to  show  that  a  true 
scriptural  view  of  prophecy  greatly  harmonises 
all  die  existing  systems  ;  and  that  the  excuse 
their  diversities  have  hitherto  afforded  to  so 
many  for  their  neglect  of  Revelation  is  ground- 
less and  untrue. 

We  must,  however,  first  obtain  the  mean- 
ing of  Scripture  from  Scripture :  having  done 
this,  we  can  apply  it  to  history  (personal  or 
national)  ad  liiUum,  each  according  to  his 
own  views  of  scriptural  application  and  his 
knowledge  of  history.  But  the  historic  schools 
of  interpretation  should  remember  that  multi- 
tudes who  read  the  Bible  take  no  interest  in 
historic  theories,  and  those  who  do  usually 
prefer  their  own. 

C.   E.   FRASER-TYTLEK. 
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HEIR  of  sorrow,  child  of  dust. 
Tell  me  where  is  now  thy  trust  ? 
Perils,  hourly  multiplied. 
Hem  thee  in  on  every  side ; 
Hell  triumphant  rides  the  sky  ; 
Wanderer,  lay  thee  down  and  die  1 

Depths  of  horror  yawn  below 
Vender  glimmering  fields  of  snow ; 
Standing  on  their  very  brink, 
One  more  stride,  and  thou  shall  sinic 
Evermore  from  human  eye ; 
Wanderer,  lay  thee  down  and  die  1 

Listen !  bow  the  hungry  pack 
Gathers  on  thy  scented  track; 
Distant  is  the  dawning  day. 
Help  is  very  far  away; 
None  can  hear  thy  piteous  cry; 
Wanderer,  lay  thee  down  and  die  ! 

Cursed  Mentor  !  get  thee  hence ; 
Faith,  to-night,  is  all  my  sense  : 
Stricken  by  the  sling  of  Prayer, 


Falls  the  Giant  of  Despair; 

Jesus  is  my  panoply  ; 

God  be  praised — I  shall  not  die  1. 

He  who  trod  the  stormy  sea 
Is  at  hand  to  succour  me ; 
Everlasting  arms  below. 
Every  pitfall  in  the  snow, 
Bear  my  sinking  head  on  high ; 
God  be  praised — I  shall  not  die ! 

It  is  written,  lions  wild 
Feared  to  harm  God's  laithful  child. 
As  on  him,  his  Father's  mark 
Gleamed,  through  all  that  midnight  dark; 
He  who  shut  their  mouths  is  nigh ; 
God  be  praised— I  shall  not  die  ! 

When  the  Lord  has  closed  die  door, 
When  his  mercies  are  no  more  ; 
When  He  spurns  the  mighty  plea, 
"  Save  him,  for  Thou  lovest  Mk  ;" 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  I 
Lie  despairing  down  and  die  ! 

GEORGE  S.  OUTRAU, 
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A    DAY    "WITH    CHRIST. 

I.— THE  HEALING  OF  THE  PARALYTIC 


WE  read  the  Sacred  Narrative  so  dis- 
jointedly,  taking  now  a  few  verses 
from  this  Scripture,  and  now  a  few  verses  from 
that,  that  we  often  fail  to  get  any  clear  and 
large  conception  of  what  our  Lord's  life  was 
like.  We  do  not  link  on  word  to  word,  event 
to  event,  and  study  them  in  their  true  se- 
quence ;  and  hence  we  do  not  see  how  they 
illustrate  each  other,  and,  above  all,  how  full 
of  gracious  activity  his  Ufe  was  from  whom 
we  have  our  life.  If  we  could  learn  all  that 
He  said  and  did  in  a  single  day,  and  were 
patiently  to  search  out  the  meanmg  of  every 
deed  and  every  word ;  and  if  we  were  then 
to  take  that  one  day  as  a  fair  sample  of  all 
his  days  on  earth,  we  should  be  astonished 
to  find  how  fall  his  life  was,  how  rich  in  in- 
struction, how  replete  with  works  of  healing 
and  grace.  ,  We  should  no  longer  marvel  at 
St.  John's  hyperbole,  but  should  feel  with  hira 
that,  if  all  the  things  which  Jesus  did  were  to 
be  written  every  one,  it  would  take  a  book 
bigger  than  the  world  itself  to  hold  them. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  recover  the 
complete  history  of  even  a  single  day  of  our 
Lord's  earthly  ministry.  But  there  are  days 
in  it  of  which  we  have  a  more  complete  story 
than  we  commonly  suppose.  It  cannot  but 
be  helpful  and  instructive  to  us  that  we  should 
study  the  events  of  one  such  day  in  their 
connection  with  each  other,  and  endeavour 
to  form  as  vivid  and  complete  a  conception 
of  them  as  we  can.  And  if  our  conception 
of  this  day  is  to  help  us  to  imagine  what  the 
life  of  Christ  was  like,  obviously  we  must  not 
select  a  day  crowded  above  most  with  mo- 
mentous inddent,  or  distinguished  by  the 
utterance  of  his  profoundcst  discourses.  For 
exceptional  days  such  as  these,  days  of  which 
we  bave  the  fullest  record,  because  they  were 
signalized  by  their  wealth  of  event,  we  must 
turn  to  the  last  week  of  his  ministry  in  Jeru- 
salem. No  (lay  in  that  sacred  week,  how- 
ever, could  be  taken  as  fairly  representing 
the  "  days  of  the  Son  of  Man  on  the  earth." 
For  these  representative  days  we  must  revert 
to  an  early  period  of  his  ministry ;  we  must 
note  how  he  spent  the  hours  in  Galilee,  where 
most  of  his  life  was  passed,  and  while  the 
catastrophe  of  the  Cross  was  yet  distant. 

Accordingly  I  have  selected  a  day  from 
his  life  in  Galilee,  during  the  first  year  of  his 
manifestation    to   Israel,    a  day  like    many 
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only  an  imperfect  record.  It  was  a  day  which 
he  spent  in  "his  own  city,"  the  morning  and 
night  of  which  He  spent  in  his  own  house — 
a  day,  therefore,  on  which  He  was  empha- 
tically at  hone.  And  where  else  could  we 
hope  to  see  Him  more  clearly  in  his  true 
character,  in  his  habit  as  He  lived? 

We  join  Him,  then,  in  his  own  house  very 
early  in  the  morning.  Here  He  receives  the 
greetings  and  welcome  of  his  neighbours  on 
his  return  from  the  other  shore  of  Gennesaret ; 
He  "  speaks  the  word  to  them,"  and,  as  He 
was  teaching,  "  tlie  power  of  the  Lord  wrought 
in  Him  to  heal:"  He  gives  of  his  saving 
health  to  a  paralytic^  who  is  let  down  by  hS 
neighbours  through  the  broken  roof:  He 
"  disputes  "  with  the  doctors  who  had  "  come 
out  of  every  town  of  Galilee  and  Judea,"  and 
even  "from  Jerusalem"  itself,  to  hear  and 
ask  Him  qtiesdons.  Then,  He  goes  out  into 
the  streets  of  Capernaum ;  and  as  He  passes 
"  the  receipt  of  custom,"  He  calls  his  cousin 
Matthew,  a  publican,  to  rise  and  follow  Him. 
Matthew  rises,  and  bidding  his  fellow-publi- 
cans to  dine  with  him  that  evening,  goes 
afler  the  Friend  of  publicans  and  sinners. 
Christ  passes  through  the  streets  of  the  dty 
to  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  and  once  more 
teaches  the  multitude,  who  once  more  gather 
round  Him.  Toward  evening — sunset  being 
the  dinner-hour  of  the  Jews — He  enters  Mat- 
thew's house,  to  partake  the  "great  feast" 
which  Matthew  has  made  in  his  honour,  to 
join  the  "great  company  of  publicans  mid  of 
others"  whom  Matthew  has  invited  to  meet 
Him.  The  Pharisees  of  Capernaum  gather 
round  the  room,  and  are  amazed  to  see  a 
prophet  in  such  vile  company ;  and  to  these 
grave  censors  Jesus  addresses  words  than 
which  few  are  more  dear  to  the  Christian 
heart,  telling  them  that  He  has  come  to  heal, 
not  the  hale,  but  the  sick ;  to  call,  not  righteous 
men,  but  sinners  to  repentance.  The  dis- 
dpl^S  of  John  the  Baptist  are  also  present ; 
and  these  are  amazed,  not  at  the  company 
He  keeps,  but  at  his  occupation.  They 
think  a  prophet  should  "iast"  rather  than 
"  feast"  And  to  them  Jesus  utters  the  three 
exquisite  parables  about  the  children  of  th9 
bnde-chamber,  the  old  garment  with  the  new 
patch,  the  new  wine  put  into  old  wine-skins. 
As  the  feast  and  taUc  go  on,  a  singular  and 
pathetic  interruption    occurs.      Jairus,    the 

rhipf   man   nf   tli^  (~itv.  Hi^  niW  of  the  ^vnn. 
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I  gogue,  the  head  of  the  college,  the  supreme 

!  i  ju(%e  of  Capernaum-^ Jainis,  a  devout  Pha- 

.  risee,  rushes  into  the  publican's  house,  flings 

himself  at   the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  beseeches 

Him  to  heal  his  little  daughter,  who  is  at 

I  the  point  of  death.    Jesus  rises  to  go  with 

'  him,  leaving  the  house  of  mirth  for  the  house 

•  of  mouining,  and  much  people  foCow  Him. 

I  But  as  they  go,  another  interruption  occurs. 

I  A  woman,  favoured  by  the  dusk  of  evening, 

has  stolen  through  the  excited  throng,  laid 

I  her  hand  on  the  hem  of  Christ's  garment,  and 

been  made  whole  of  a  disease  which  had  re- 

.  sisted  all  the  resources  of  medical  art.    And 

I  the  anxions  father,  who  knows  every  moment 

I  to  be  iffwnous,  has  to  curb  his  impatience 

I  while  Christ  discovers  the  woman,  and  adds 

his  bles^ng  to  the  virtue  she  has  51ched  &om 

I  Him.     Messengers  arrive  from  the  house  of 

I  Jairus.  All  is  over  now.     The  little  daughtei 

I  is  dead.     Jesus  may  go  back  to  his  feast. 

He  will  not  go  hack.    He  proceeds  with  the 

bereaved  father.   When  they  reach  the  ruler's 

house,  they  find  that,  with  Oriental  haste, 

I  "  the  mourners  "  are  already  in  the  chamber 

of  death,  making  the  night  hideous  with  their 

j  prtrfessional  outcries.    Jesus  raises  the  ruler's 

!  daiUng  from  her  mortal  sleep,  sees  that  food 

j  is  set  before  her,  and  bids  the  grateful  and 

astonished  parents  take  heed  that  they  "  tell 

!  no  man  what  was  done."    As  He  goes  out 

I  from  the  house  of  Jairus,  weaiy  and  spent 

I,  with  the  exhausting  labours  of  the  day,  two 

blind  men  salnte  Him  as  "Son  of  David," 

and  implore  Him  to  have  mercy  on  them. 

I  He  passes  on  his  way,  hearing  as  though  He 

'  heard  not,  conceding  no  sign  of  courtesy, 

uttering  no  word  of  grace,  and  even  enters 

I  his  own  house  without  yielding  any  response 

to  their  passionate  entreaty.     Undeterred  by 

his  apparent  indifference,  or,  rather,  urged  by 

I  it  to  a  desperate  eagerness,  the  blind  men 

I  follow  Him,  uninvited,  into  his  house,  and 

by  the  boldness  of  their  faith  extort  from 

Him  the  boon  He  seems,  but  only  seems, 

unwilling  to  grant.    "  While  these  were  going 

out,"  a  dumb  man  possessed  by  a  demon  is 

brought  in,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  friends 

and  neighbours;  and  once  more  the  weary 

Healer  has  to  ^ird  Himself  to  a  supreme 

effort,  and  to  give  forth  a  "virtue"  which 

j  compels  the  evil  spirit  to  abandon  its  prey. 

liis,  in  bare  outline,  is  the  story — obviously 
an  incomplete  story,  since  it  gives  details  only 
of  the  early  morning  and  of  the  evening — of  a 
'  5ing;le  day.  But  what  a  wonderful  story  it  is! 
And  what  a  wondeifiil  life  must  Christ's  have 
been,  when  every  day  was  at  least  as  full  of 
exhausting  labour  and  travail  as  this !    What 


a  Gospel  there  must  have  been  in  that  labo- 
rious marvellous  life,  as  compared  with  the 
four  brief  memoirs,  called  Gospels,  which  we 
hold  in  OUT  hands  !  How  many  of  his  mighty 
works,  how  many  of  his  exquisite  and  pathetic 
parables  may  yet  be  made  known  to  us  in  the 
heavenly  world,  if  we  should  ever  reach  it ! 
As  yet  we  know  Him  but  in  part.  Shall  we 
ever  know  Him  as  He  is,  as  we  are  known 
by  Him? 

The  first  recorded  incident  of  this  memor- 
able day  was  itself  a  most  memorable  work. 
For  in  healing  the  paralytic,  the  Lord  Jesus, 
for  the  first  time,  asserted  and  proved  his 
power  to  forgive  sins.  Before  this,  He  had 
shown  Himself  to  be  the  Friend,  the  Teacher, 
the  Healer  of  men ;  now  He  declares  Himself 
to  be  their  Saviour, 

The  miracle  was  wrought,  as  St.  Matthew 
tells  us,  in  Christ's  own  city.  Now  Jesus  was 
bom  at  Bethlehem,  bred  at  Nazareth;  but, 
during  his  public  ministry  in  Gahlee,  He 
lived  mainly  in  Capernaum.  Capernaum  rose 
out  of  the  rich  busy  plain,  then  one  of  the 
most  crowded  and  prosperous  districts  of 
Palestine,  which  frmges  me  western  shore  of 
Lake  Gennesaret.  The  town  stood  on  a  pile 
of  rocks  overlooking  the  lake,  and  was  even 
thus  "  exalted  toward  heaven."  Peter  and 
Andrew  dwelt  here ;  and  probably,  it  was  on 
the  adjacent  beach  that  they  heard  the  call 
which  made  them  "fishers  of  men,"  This 
little  but  thriving  town— once  only  "the 
village  of  Nahum,"  whence  its  name  Caper- 
naum, was  of  Sufficient  importance  to  be  called 
"a  city."  It  had  its  own  synagogue,  in 
which  our  Lord  often  worshipped  and  taught 
For  this  synagogue  it  was  indebted  to  the 
Roman  centurion  who  did  not  think  himself 
worthy  to  receive  Jesus  under  his  roof.  Be- 
sides being  a  garrison  town,  it  was  also  a 
customs  station,  where  the  dues,  were  collected 
both  by  stationary  and  itmerant  officers.  But 
high  above  all  its  other  claims  to  distinction 
stands  this,  that  it  was  Christ's  "  own  city," 
—that  when  He  was  here.  He  was,  as  St 
Mark  says,  "at  home" — a  phrase  not  without 
pathos  when  we  remember  that,  for  the  most 
part,  Jesus  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 

That  the  city,  which  simply  by  being  "  at 
home  "  in  it.  He  has  in  very  deed  "  exalted 
to  heaven,"  should  be  thrust  down  to  Hades ; 
that  it  should  now  lie  rotting,  an  indistin- 
guishable ruin,  at  the  foot  of  its  own  rocks, 
may  well  suggest  to  us,  that  "judgment  be- 
gins at  the  house  of  God,"  that  privilege  is 
but  another  name  for  responsibility. 

What  our  Lord's  home  in  Capernaum  was 
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like  we  cannot  tell.  Probably  it  was  jvat 
such  a  house  as  his  poorer  neighbours  had. 
And,  as  a  rule,  the  houses  of  the  Jews  had  a 
large  upper  room,  which  was  devoted  to 
prayer,  to  religious  worship,  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  momhly  and  annual  feasts.  Above 
this  room,  which  commonly  ran  l3ie  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  walls  of  the  struc- 
ture, would  be  the  roof  on  which  its  tenants 
might  walk  or  sleep  in  the  hot  months — an 
uncovered  apartment,  accessible  byan  external 
stair. 

On  the  day  with  wMch  we  are  concerned, 
then,  we  have  to  conceive  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
as  at  home,  as  living  in  his  own  house,  ' 
own  city.  It  is  morning :  and  soon  after  'the 
hour  of  prayer,'  nine  o'dock,  before  which  no 
Jew  might  break  his  fast,  his  neighboHre 
call  on  Him.  They  have  "  heard  that  He  is  at 
home ;"  and  they  are  glad  to  have  Him  back, 
to  know  that  He  is  once  more  among  them. 
,  St  Luke  tells  us  that  "tliey^ff;^  received 
i  Him  "  on  his  return  from  the  Gadarean  side 
of  the  Lake  :  "for  fAey  were  all  waiting  for 
Him"  They  come  in  such  numbers  that 
even  the  large  upper  chamber  is  crowded 
with  them,  insomuch  that  there  is  no  room 
for  more,  no  possibility  of  approaching  Him, 
no  standing-place  even  "  about  the  door.^ 

Among  those  who  had  waited  and  longed 
for  the  return  of  Christ  was  a  certain 
whose  career  of  vice  had  been  oa  short  by 
paralysis.  Whatever  his  vice  may  have  been, 
and  however  it  may  have  alienated  others 
from  him,  he  had  at  least  four  neighboi 
who  were  his  staunch  fiiends.  These  four 
men  had  determined  to  bring  him  to  the 
Healer;  and  when  they  found  that  they  could 
not  get  nigh  to  Christ  for  the  multitude,  nor 
even  so  much  as  mount  the  covered  stair, 
they  turned  aside  to  the]  outer  staircase,  and 
climbed,  with  their  burden,  to  the  roof. 
These  roofs  were  substantially  built,  as  they 
had  need  to  be,  since  the^olefamily  habitu- 
ally walked  and  slept  on  them.  And  one 
should  .have  thought  that  when  these  men 
were  on  the  roof  they  were  as  far  from  Christ 
as  ever.  It  must  have  required  a  darmg 
faith  to  conceive  and  carry  out  the  course 
they  took.  They  broke  up  and  uncovered  part 
of  the  roof.  They  slung  their  neighbour's  bed 
to  ropes.  They  let  it  down  into  the  room 
into  which  Jesus  was  talking  with  his  fellow 
townsmen  and  with  grave  learned  rabbis  of 
all  the  schools.  They  uttered  no  request. 
Was  not  their  action  prayer  enough  ?  And 
Christ  saw  what  they  meant,  irtiat  they  wanted 
Him  to  do.  Nay,  He  even  saw  what  it  was 
that  animated  diem,  irtiich  impelled  them  to 


vectnre  on  so  bold  a  course.  "Jesus  saw 
their  tkimghts"  says  St.  Matthew :  "  Jesas 
saw  thar  faith"  say  St.  Mark  and  St  Luke. 
He  saw  that  they  hid  the  most  entire  convic- 
tion of  his  power  to  heal,  the  profoundest 
assurance  that  He  would  pardon  their  intru- 
sion, and  do  what  He  could  to  help  and  serve 
them. 

He  not  only  saw  thctr  Mth ;  He  responded 
to  it :  for  He  healed  the  sick  man  of  his  palsy, 
thus  granting  their  dumb,  yet  most  expressive, 
prayer.  Nay,  He  outwent  their  prayer,  out- 
did their  hopes.  He  not  only  healed  the 
sick  man ;  He  also  forgave  his  sins — respond- 
ing to  their  great  iaith  by  the  greatest  of 
benedictions. 

One  would  like  to  know  the  namea  of  those 
fonr  good  men,  good  neighbours,  good  friends, 
— men  ^ose  feith  was  so  great  and  bold. 
But  we  are  not  told  what  their  names  were. 
And  there  is  some  comfort  for  us  even  in 
that  disappointing  fact.  For  it  suggests  that 
Christ  caies  for  men  whose  names  the  world 
has  never  heard,  and  never  will  hear ;  for  the 
lowly  and  inconspicuous  no  less  than  for  the 
famous  and  the  great.  Though  the  worid  be 
ignorant  of  us,  we  may  bring  our  sick  hearts 
to  Christ,  and  be  quite  sure  tliat,  if  we  ask  in 
faith.  He  will  grant  us  all  that  we  ask,  and 
more  than  we  ask.  We  may  not  be  of  those 
who  stand  near  to  Him  ;  we  may  hold  our- 
selves to  be  so  unworthy  that  we  cao  only 
stand  a  great  way  off.  Many  obstacles  may 
seem  to  hinder  our  access  to  Him;  and, 
worst  of  all,  our  own  hearts  may  hinder  us, 
so  that  we  cannot  put  our  spiritual  emotion 
and  desire  into  clear  fiuent  words,  cannot  even 
tdl  Him  irtkat  it  is  we  want  or  think  we  want. 
But  if  wc  look  to  Him  in  trust  Euid  hope, 
believing  both  that  He  can  help  us  and 
that  He  will  help  us.  He  will  interpret  our 
thoughts;  He  wiU  see  our  faith;  He  will 
forgive  our  sins,  and  infiise  his  saving  health 
into  our  sick  and  weary  souls.  Indeed,  to 
pray  in  our  actions,  as  the  four  Galileans  did, 
is  even  better  than  to  pray  in  the  most  voluble 
and  eloquent  wonia.  To  break  through  what- 
ever veils  of  habit  or  prejudice  hide  Christ 
frcxn  us,  to  resolve  to  get  to  Him  at  all 
hazards, — this  is  the  most  patiietic  aiid  eficc-  - 
tual  Gupphcation  we  can  offer. 

And  tlioD  ibaJE  doubt,  percDann  dekpajr;  , 

But  Kck  Htm  alia  br«id«vaiir,  [ 

And  thoB  ibrit  fiod  Him  ^aaaiu  erer."  j 

But  observe  exactly  how  far  the  faith  (^  ^ 
these  four  men  could  go.     It  availed  only  to  | 
brit^;  Aeir  palsied  neighbour  to  Jesus,  and 
to  inchne  Jesus  in  his  &vour.     Vicarious 
faith  may  avail  for  children,  bx  slaves,  for 
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those  who  have  no  mental  health  and  vigour. 
Id  the  Gospel  we  c^en  fmd  the  Lord  Jesus 
healing  childrea  for  the  faith  of  their  parents, 
or  servants  for  the  faith  of  their  masters,  oi 
the  helplessly  weak  for  the  faith  of  their 
friends.  A  certain  hard  theology  will  not 
adroit  that  our  faith  will  avail  for  any  one 
save  ourselves  J  but  Christ  tells  os  that  it 
wiD.  He  teaches  us  that  we  may  take  little 
children  to  Him,  or  the  utterly  ignorant,  or 
the  hopelessly  infirm,  and  trust  that  He  will 
do  them  good  because  of  our  faith  in  Him 
and  our  prayera  for  them.  If  we  doubted 
that,  how  could  we  make  our  SBppIication 
for  "all  sorts  and  cGoditioos  of  tnen?"  with 
what  hope  could  we  intercede  for  the  heathen 
at  home  and  abroad  ? 

Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  whenever  men 
were  brought  to  Him  who  could  believe,  the 
L(»d  Jesus  demanded  that  they  ^ould  be- 
lieve, and  dealt  with  them  "according  to 
their  faith."  So,  here,  it  is  not  till  He  has 
quickened  faith  in  the  paralytic  hiaoself  that 
Christ  responds  to  the  faith  of  hie  kind 
neighbours.  And  to  quicken  this  faith  seems 
to  have  been  by  do  means  an  ea^  task.  The 
paralytic  spears  to  have  come  into  Chtisf  s 
presence  with  feelings  othex  than  those  of 
his  four  neighbours.  He  is  not  full  of  eager 
trust  and  hope.  If  be  has  any  hope,  it  is 
shadowed  with  many  fears.  The  whole 
structure  (tf  the  sacred  narrative,  and,  above 
all,  our  IxHd's  first  words  to  himF — "Be  of 
ffvd  eourt^,  my  child,  thy  sins  are  forgive>i 
thee — shew  that  the  Bum's  u^^rmost  fetlii^s 
were  a  deep  sense  of  sin,  aiid  the  doubt  and 
fear  which  the  sense  of  sin  inspires.  There 
can  be  little  question  that  his  paralysis  was 
the  result  of  vicious  exce^ ;  w^  else  did  our 
Lord  lay  such  emphasis  on  his  "  sins  ? "  And, 
possibly,  as  he  had  lain,  crippled  and  weary, 
on  the  bed  to  which  his  sins  had  conducted 
him,  he  had  grown  m<»re  sensitive  to  the 
giult  of  his  career ;  for  it  is  when  men  suffer, 
directly  and  heavily,  from  their  vices  that 
they  learn  to  recognise  their  vices  as  sins 
against  God  and  against  themselves. 

Jesos,  who  saw  the  faith  of  his  neighbours, 
also  saw  the  miserable  struggle  between 
!  sJiaroe  and  hope,  between  the  oppressive 
sense  of  unworthiness  and  the.&int  flicker- 
ing trust  that,  de^^  his  unworthiness, 
mercy  might  be  shown  him,  which  agitated 
the  heart  of  the  paralytic  as  he  lay  and  gazed 
into  that  pure  gracious  Face. 

He  sees  this  struggle,  this  conflict  of 
thought  and  desire,  and  He  responds  to  it. 
Nothing  surely  could  be  more  tender  than 
the  words  with  which  He  greets  the  sufferer. 


He  calls  him  rttanni,  which  means  not 
simply  "  son,"  but  "  child  "  or  "  little  one," 
using  a  diminutive  of  endearment  such  as 
parents  address  to  their  children.  Aud, 
then,  he  proceeds  to  reassure  his  troubled 
and  downcast  spirit  In  effect,  Christ  says 
to  him :  "  My  child,  do  not  let  those  ugly 
fears  distract  and  terrify  you.  There  is  no 
need.,  You  have  sinned ;  and  your  fears  are 
the  dark  shadows  which  dog  your  sins.  But 
thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee;  let  the  shadows 
pass  away  with  the  sins  that  bted  them. 
See,  I,  whom  thou  fearest  as  wiser  and 
holier  than  thyself,  /absolve  thee  from  thy 
guilt. .  I  bring  thee  the  absolution  of  God, 
my  Father  imd  your  Father.  Be  of  good 
courage,  then,  and  replace  doubt  with  trus^ 
fear  with  confidence. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  these  tender  words 
sufdced  to  dispel  the  man's  shame  and  fear, 
to  quicken  a  dawning  faith  in  his  souL 
Faith  being  quickened,  the  element  in  which 
Christ's  healing  power  can  work  is  generated. 
And  now,  at  once  to  prove  and  to  confirm 
the  man's  incipient  faith,  and  to  shew  that  He 
has  power  to  absolve  him  from  his  sins,  the 
Lord  adds  the  command :  "  Arise,  take  up 
thy  bed,  and  go  thy  way  unto  thine  house." 
He  hears  the  words,  and  new  life  kindles  in 
his  wasted  and  decrepit  frame.  The  cripple 
rises  firora  his  couch,  pushes  his  way  through 
the  crowd  throi^h  which  his  beai^  could 
find  no  passage,  and  goes  to  his  house — 
to  make  merry,  let  us  hope,  with  the  four 
kind  neighbours  who  bad  brcwght  him  to 
Christ. 

The  whole  st(»y  is  an  admirable  commen- 
tary on  the  Psalmist's  words,  "  Thy  gentleness 
hath  made  me  great."  With  what  infinite 
delicacy  does  Christ  adjust  Himself  to  the 
I's  needs  1  forgiving  his  sins,  r«noving  his 
fears,  quickening  his  faith,  awakening  hope, 
conferring  health !  As  we  follow  the  steps 
of  the  narrative,  we  feel  how,  by  his  gentle- 
ness, by  the  wise  gradations  of  his  approach 
to  the  paralytic's  true  needs,  Christ  is  gra- 
dually raising  him  into  his  best  moods, 
making  him  bis  best  self,  and  thus  preparing 
him  both  to  recover,  and  to  use  for  worthy 
ends,  the  vigour  which  he  has  lost  in  the 
pursuit  of  vicious  indulgence.  Is  there  not 
hope  iot  us  all  in  such  a  story  as  this,  how- 
ever weak  and  crippled  our  spirits  may  be, 
howevH'  dejected  with  the  sense  of  sin,  and 
with  the  ^lame  and  fear  it  breeds  ?  If  Christ 
wiU  deal  thus  with  us — as  He  wifl ;  if  He  will 
thus  dehcately  and  graciously  apply  Himself 
to  our  state  and  needs  ;  is  there  not  in  his 
gentleness  ^e  promise  that  we  too  shall 
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become  "  great,"  that  we  shall  be  lifted  out 
of  our  intinnities,  our  fears,  our  sins,  into  our 
best  moods,  our  highest  frame,  and  be  ena- 
bled to  "glorify  the  God  who  has  given  such 
power  to  men  ?" 

Again :  this  pathetic  story  reminds  us  that, 
in  his  grace,  Christ  rewards  the  very  moods 
of  ^th  and  hope  which  He  Himself  has 
produced.  He  says,  "  Be  of  ^od  courage ,-" 
and,  at  the  word,  courage  springs  up  in  our 
fearful  hearts.  He  says,  "  Thy  sins  are  for- 
given j"  and  we  are  able  to  believe  that  He, 
who  can  forgive  sins,  can  do  for  us  whatever 
we  may  need.  And  then,  having  inspired 
faith  and  courage,  He  lewaxds  them  as 
though  they  were  our  virtues  rather  than  his 
gifts  ;  He  bids  us "  Arise  and  walk,"  to  prove 
our  victory  over  sin,  to  shew  that  we  have 
found  new  life  in  Him.  So  that  the  reward 
He  bestows  is  new  and  happier  service.  We 
are  no  longer  simply  to  he  waiting  for  his 
help,  to  look  at  Him  with  growing  hope ;  we 
are  to  rise,  to  enter  on  a  life  of  holy  obe- 
dience and  activity.  For  a  time  we  may 
still  have  to  carry  with  us  the  bed  on  which 
we  once  lay;  that  is,  we  may  still  bear  about 
in  us  the  enfeebling  traces  and  restraints  ,of 
past  sins :  but,  if  our  sins  are  in  very  deed 
foi^ven,  we  shall  not  murmur  ;  the  bed  will 
be  no  unendurable  burden  to  us,  so  strong 
and  joyful  will  be  our  hearts :  we  shall  not 
grow  weaiy  of  the  path  we  are  commanded 
to  take,  for  we  love  Him  whom  we  serve, 
and  the  path  leads  home.  Like  the  Galilean, 
when  once  we  have  been  quickened  by 
Christ  and  are  enlisted  in  his  service,  we  go 
each  man  to  his  own  house,  to  the  special 
place  and  ta^k  assigned  us.  And,  unlike  the 
Galilean,  far  happier  than  he  in  this,  we  have 
not  to  leave  Clmst's  house  to  reach  our  own, 
nor  to  leave  his  presence  that  we  may  do  our 
task.  Rather,  He  goes  with  us  to  every  task 
He  ordains  for  us  :  and  whatever  the  path  we 
take,  we  travel  to  the  house  which,  because 
it  is  his,  is  also  ours,  the  house'  of  many 
mansions,  the  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal,  in  the  heavens. 

The  story  also  teaches  us  that  Christ  often 
crosses  our  wish  to  supply  our  want.  No 
doubt  the  first  and  supreme  desire  of  the 
Galilean  paralytic  was  deliverance  from  the 
palsy.  But  that  is  not  the  first  thing  Christ 
grants  him ;  nor  could  it  be.  There  must 
be  faith  before  there  can  be  healing ;  the 
man's  sins  roust  be  forgiven  before  he  can  be 


made  whole  from  his  disease.  His  upper- 
most wish  cannot  be  gratified  till  his  deepest 
want  has  been  met.  He  did  not  know, 
probably,  what  his  deepest  want  was  till 
Christ  shewed  it  him  :  nor  do  we.  We  want 
to  be  raised  from  our  bed  before  we  are 
delivered  from  the  sins  which  laid  us  on  it 
We  ask  for  redemption  from  pain,  from 
weakness,  from  loss,  from  penury,  from  shame 
— ^from  any  or  all  tiie  ills  which  result  from 
our  violations  of  the  divine  law.  And  if  our 
prayer  were  granted,  granted  at  once,  how 
could  God  teach  us  to  hate  sin  with  a  perfect 
hatred,  and  to  mourn  over  a  heart  alienated 
from  Him  rather  than  over  the  miseries  which 
oppress  an  alienated  heart?  How  can  He 
redeem  us  from  sin,  except  by  making  us 
hate  and  renounce  it?  And  how  shall  we 
learn  to  hate  and  renounce  it  save  as  we 
suffer  from  it  ?  We  say,  "  Let  us  rise  from 
our  bed ;"  andoften  the  answer  is,  "  Lie  still 
on  thy  bed,  that  thou  mayest  come  to  know 
what  sin  really  is,  that  thou  mayst  fear  and 
loathe  it,  that  by-and-by  thou  mayst  be  so 
redeemed  from  it  as  never  again  to  come 
under  its  power."  Thus  God  crosses  our 
wills  to  supply  our  wants,  and  leaves  us  to 
feel  the  pain  of  sin  that  our  redemption  from 
sin  may  be  complete. 

But  i/iM,  when  our  sins  are  really  forgiven 
us,  forgiveness  implies  a  full  restoration  to 
health.  When  we  are  redeemed,  not  only  is 
the  haunting  consciousness  of  guilt  removed, 
and  the  fear  which  keeps  us  from  the  Divine 
Presence,  but  the  debasing  and  enfeebling 
traces  of  our  sins  are  gradually  obliterated, 
the  palsy  of  the  soul  is  banished  by  a  saving 
health  and  vigour.  Not  at  once  indeed, 
not,  for  the  most  part,  here  and  now,  do  we 
rise  into  the  fulness  of  this  great  benediction. 
But  this  is  the  meaning,  this  the  promise,  of 
the  divine  forgiveness,  that  some  day,  and  as 
soon  as  we  are  ready  for  it,  we  shall  be  de- 
livered from  all  infirmity,  raised  into  a  per- 
fect spiritual  health,  and  have  this  corruption 
clothed  npon  with  incorruption,  this  mortal 
with  immortality. 

In  the  strength  of  this  great  hope,  let  us 
draw  near  to  the  great  Healer  of  men,  and 
say,  "  O  Lord,  in  whom  we  live,  grant  us  the 
power  of  Thine  endless  life,  that  we  may 
thereby  be  redeemed  from  the  sins  by  which 
we  have  been  enfeebled,  and  prepared  to 
serve  Thee  in  sinlessness  and  joy  for  ever 
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Bv  THE  AUTHOR  c 
"Hu;  ilu  lem  •ho 

,HIS  is  the 
*,  story  of  one 
,  who  stood 
;  and  waited. 
Whether 
.1  she  has  ser- 
j  ved  aright, 
[1  and  whom, 
I  the  pages  to 
T  come  would 
I  wish  to  tell 

If  their 
purpose  fail 
in  part,know 
that  the  fault 
is  in  the 
,  rattve,  and 
:^  /  notinthelife 

1;  -  it  speaks  of. 

{:  _  "   Faultless 

:  she  is  not,  being  human ;  weak  she  may  be, 
jl  bebgawoman:  but  the  purpose  of  a  pure 
jl  lil'e  cannot  fdl.  How  should  it,  being  most 
'  entirely  one  of  the  great  purposes  of  (S>d  ? 
(  Semions  are  preached  to  us  week  by  week, 
i  ind  week  by  week  we  listen — and  fciget, 
j  But  the  sermon  of  a  holy  life  cannot  thus 
;    pass  irom  us. 

j  Judging  no  man,  condemning  no  man, 
(  from  Ae  majestic  si&tiee  of  the  lesson  comes 
;  its  power.  Day  by  day  to  see  is  so  much 
j '  ^tter  than  week  by  week  to  hear. 
,■  Sermons  in  stones,  God's  voice  in  the 
cedar-trees  of  Lebanon — why  not  in  one 
made  after  His  own  image  ? 

This  is  the  life  of  a  giri  called  Margaret. 

'■Judge  fan  loTF  br  her  life.    For  our  life  I>  bul  love  in 

"  Then  you  cannot  come  today,  Caspar  ?" 

"No,  not  to-day.     I  feel  in  a  happy  humour 

forthis  divine  drudgery,  and  I  would  ratheryou 

did  not  talk  to  me  just  at  present,  Margaret — 

unless,  of  course,  your  business  is  imperative." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you,"  was 

the  rejoinder.     "  I  thought  perhaps  as  it  is 

F  the  only  day  in  the  week  that  I  can  see — 

1;  but  it  does  not  matter;"  and,  untying  her 

!  bonnet  strings,  the  girl  went  out  softly,  and 

as  softly  closed  the  door. 

Her  bedroom  adjoined  the  sitting-room 
she  had  left,  and  (not  unnaturally  in  a  lodging) 
a  door  opened  from  one  to  the  other.  But 
I.  N.  s. 


F  ■'Jasuihz  Leigh.'' 

only  itand  ind  wait.'* 

of  this  entrance  but  little  use  was  made ;  for 
Caspar  Marshall  had  expressed  in  the  choicest 
of  language  his  strong  disapproval  of  the  rush 
of  cold  air  which  was  the  inevitable  though 
very  momentary  consequence  of  making  a 
thoroughfare  of  his  sanctum.  He  occupied, 
indeed,  the  one  public  room  of  that  tiny  suite 
of  scantily-furnished  apartments,  and  properly 
it  was  as  much  at  the  service  of  his  sister  as 
himself;  but  possession  is  nine-tenths  of  the 
law,  and  to  do  Mr.  Marshall  justice,  we  must 
admit  that  when  it  did  not  in  any  way  in- 
commode him,  he  was  willing  to  cede  to  his 
sister  a  small  portion  at  least  of  his  supreme 
right  and  territory,  and  on  a  few  rare  oc- 
casions a  comfortable  arm-chair. 

Margaret  made  a  slight  detour  to  reach 
her  room. 

It  was  a  keen  January  day ;  the  air,  though 
still,  was  grey;  and  the  sun  had  not  even 
attempted  its  firequent  stru^le  with  the  Lon- 
don smoke  and  the  English  atmosphere  of 
winter  in  a  town.  The  few  unhappy  foreigners 
who  reared  pale  and  melancholy  faces  out 
of  English  great-coats  and  English  comforters, 
and  who  crept  out  by  gaslight,  to  be  driven 
in  by  snow  or  fog,  had  long  ceased  to  hope 
foranythingbiit9iis"vilain  temps."  Madame 
de  Stael,  indeed,  had  said,  "  R^pondez,  Stran- 
gers—la nature  est-et!e  chez  vous  belle  et 
bieniaisante?"  But  her  compatriots,  or  the 
natives  of  even  more  favoured  dimes,  who 
saw  London  (as  Margaret  did  from  her 
u-indow),  and  for  the  first  time,  had  never 
been  guilty  of  repeating  the  question. 

A  thin  and  iron-mould  stained  blind  was 
drawn  half  over  the  one  window  of  which  I 
speak.  This  the  owner  of  the  room  hastily 
drew  up,  and  lifting  an  easel  with  some  diffi- 
culty into  the  recess,  she  threw  her  bonnet 
on  the  bed,  and  sat  herself  down  before  a 
half-finished  sketch. 

Her  look  was  not  that  of  a  happy  woman 
settling  to  a  busy  day's  work ;  rather  did  she 
wear  a  somewhat  distressed  and  anxious  ex- 
pression as,  leaning  back  in  her  chair  and 
unbuttoning  a  pair  of  very  worn  and  rubbed 
kid  gloves,  she  kept  her  eyes  and  her  mind 
fixedly  on  the  board  before  her. 

Small  hands,  and  very  white  they  were,  to 
be  clothed  so  poorly;  but  there  are  little 
hands  that  can  do  great  things,  and  a  mean 
covering  has  sometimes  held  a  great  spirit. 
These  httle  hands  seemed  to  wield  a  very 
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eQectire  pencil ;  and,  with  a  sigh,  she  disem- 
burdened  herself  of  a  large  share  of  her 
anxieties,  whatever  those  might  be.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  time  she  was  fully  as  en- 
grossed as  she  had  found  her  brother. 

Presently  there  was  a  pause.  She  laid 
down  the  pencil,  held  up  the  board,  and 
surveyed  it  carefully ;  her  head  a  little  on  one 
side,  the  arched  eyebrows  raised,  half  criti- 
cally, half  wearily.  "  I  think  it  will  do,"  she 
said,  replacing  it  on  the  easel. 

"  It  will  do."  Poor  words,  with  which  we 
have  so  often  to  satisfy  ourselves.  Not,  "  It 
is  right,"  or,  "I  am  content,"  only,  "It  will 
do"  I  suppose  the  words  will  be  said  until 
time  is  over — till  we  can  awake  op  in  God's 
likeness,  and  be  satisfied  with  that. 

The  paint-box  lay  beyond  Margaret's  reach 
as  she  sat  there ;  to  reach  it  she  must  move 
the  easel  and  her  hair.  Then  there  was  a 
piece  of  drapery  needed;  only  a  very  little 
bit,  for  it  was  the  portrait  of  a  man  at  which 
she  worked.  But  suppose  the  lines  should 
be  wrong  ?  Yes,  she  had  better  have  a  copy. 
And  Gaspar  had  wished  there  should  be 
something  over  the  left  shoulder.  A  flannel 
dressing-gown  hung  over  a  chair  answered 
the  purpose  capitally ;  and  she  was  not  going 
to  copy  the  faded  colour  or  the  threadbare 
sleeve.  Caspar  Marshall  was  to  have  a  deep 
crimson  fold  across  his  portrait,  and  across 
the  portiaifs  heart  He  would  have  liked 
a  purple  better,  I  think — purple  is  su^estive 
of  kingly  blood  and  of  laurels,  and  neither 
of  these  does  he  despise. 

Ma^aret  was  a  wise  girl,  but  I  think  she 
was  foolish  enough  really  to  believe  and  to 
tiiink  as  she  arranged  the  flannel  folds  that 
no  crimson  and  no  purple  were  too  good  for 
Gaspar.  If  he  were  appredated — if  his  great 
talents  were  only  developed  and  made  known! 
Ah,  when  would  that  be — when  ? 

"Do  you  mind  making  a  little  less  noise?" 
called  a  voice  from  the  next  room.  "  Can't 
you  have  wheels  put  on  your  furniture,  Mar- 
garet? or,  at  least,  lay  down  a  soft  pile 
carpet  ?" 

We  cannot  control  our  thoughts,  and  for 
an  instant  Margaret  said  to  herself  that  her 
brother  was  not  exactly  very  practical,  in  his 
suggestions  especially.  "A  soft  pile  carpel!" 
— she  unconsciously  fingered  the  thin  cloak 
she  had  not  discarded  when  the  bonnet  was 
laid  aside,  and  the  few  shillings  she  had  put 
away  for  the  week's  expenditure  danced  be- 
fore her  mind's  eye.  Practical— no,  Gaspar 
was  hardly  that ;  but  what  great  man  ever  was 
practical?  at  least,  what  man  like  Gaspar, 
with  talents  such  as  Gaspar  had  ? 


What  would  the  article  be  like?  When 
should  she  see  it  in  print  ?  Would  Gaspar 
remember  that  Elspet's  wages  had  been  a 
month  due,  and  that  the  ten  pounds  he  could 
earn  by  the  few  strokes  of  his  ready  pen 
would  just  pay  them  ?  She  could  not  re- 
mind him  of  this,  she  knew ;  it  was  bad 
enough  to  hoard  and  pinch  and  save  her^If, 
without  dra^ng  him  down  to  the  same  level 
and  hardening  him  with  the  same  cares.  And 
would  he  write  at  all  if  he  knew  he  were  pay- 
ing "  wagti  ?"  I  do  not  think  genius  would 
commonly  be  stimulated  by  such  a  know- 
ledge, and  it  certainly  would  not  move  Gas- 
par into  activity.     So  Margaret  thought. 

The  paints  were  by  this  time  on  the 
palette,  and  the  few  first  touches  had  been 
put  in.  It  was  just  as  well  she  had  not  gone 
to  Mr.  Pickering's  after  all ;  she  did  not  ^ow 
that  he  could  have  hdped  her  very  mate- 
rially; perhaps  she  would  only  have  come 
home  (fisgusted,  as  she  had  so  often  done 
before ;  disgusted  with  herself,  her  work,  with 
ever3rthing  but  the  great  art  itself— sunk  even 
below  the  "  it  will  do "  state  of  mind,  very 
nearly  despairing.  Then  what  a  long  moi 
mg's  work  she  would  have  missed. 

"  Margaret  1" — there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  it  opened  slightly.  ."  Good  gracious, 
my  dear  girl  j  Come  in  here  and  speak  to  me. 
Make  haste,  my  room  is  getting  so  coid ;  can't 
breathe  this  atmosphere  — conglomerate  of 
frost  and  turpentine." 

She  rose  and  went  to  him  immediately. 

"  I  can  go  now  to  Pickering's.  Get  on 
your  things,  will  you  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  next  Tuesday  would  not  do 
so  well,  Gaspar  ?  because — " 

"  No ;  I  shall  not  be  here  next  week  in 
all  probability.  I  have  a  new  plan  t»  train 
—a  literary  speculation,  in  fact.  Come,  I  can 
unfold  it  to  you  as  we  go  along,  that  is,  if  I 
am  in  the  humour  and  can  remember  it.  Not 
a  match  herel"  (taking  out  a  cigar).  "Get 
on  your  things,  will  you  ?  What  does  that 
woman  do  all  day?" 

What  does  that  woman  not  do,  rather? 
At  this  moment  she  is  cleaning  master's 
Parisian  boots.  "  With  milk,  remember,"  had 
been  his  orders.  "  I  won't  have  blacking  put 
on  them."  And  there  is  so  very  little  milk 
in  the  house  to-day, 

"  There  ain't  so  much  as  11  do  your  cup 
o'  tea,  fniss  ! "  Elspet  had  expostulated  to 
Margaret     "  Won't  I  get  a  drop  in  more  ?" 

"  No,  no ;  never  mind,  Elspet.  I  have  taken 
it  black  before  now,  and  I  can't  have  my  ac- 
counts put  out  by  extra  supplies,  remember  I" 
And  a  smile  had  followed  on  the  light  words. 
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CMd  Elspet  shook  her  head  and  nibbed  the 
backs  of  her  hands  against  esich  other,  and 
groped  in  a.  fathomless  pocket  for  a  stray 
copper  of  her  own.  It  was  not  there,  as  it 
h^ipened,  but  in  the  kitchen-table  drawer, 
31^  that  answered  the  purpose  quite  as  welL 

But  whether  it  ever  reaches  the  milkman, 
and  whether  Maigaret  has  her  "  black  tea"  or 
not,  only  Elspet  will  know,  for  Caspar  Mar- 
shall never  dines  at  home.  It  is  an  old 
established  rule  now,  and  Margaret  is  the 
last  person  to  protest  Elspet  is  no  great 
cook,  and  her  dinners  had  never  pleased  her 
maUer.  Then  of  course  tea  was  not  to  be 
thought  of;  «^o  ever  heard  <^  a  genius 
taking  tea? 

"  Only  God  can  satisfy  a  woman,"  says  a 
writer  of  our  day. 

When  He  shows  Himself  twofold  to  us, 
giving  a  human  lave  to  satisfy  the  human  in 
us,  besides  a  divine  to  satisfy  the  divine,  how 
oontent  we  women  ought  to  be  1 

Some  souls  I  suppose  there  are,  or  have 
been,  who  leaning  upon  God  have  little  need 
of  earthly  comfort,  or  stoop  to  it  merely,  from 
above. 

But  to  the  weak  among  us  I  think  He 
gives  a  footstool  whereby  to  resich  the  Love 
Divine. 


nod  Gtoiii   to  telten 

"Walk  in,  sir;   waUc  in,  if  yoQ  please  I" 

I    was  Mr.  Pickering's  greetiBg,  as  after  half 

I    an  hour's  walk  and  a  long  climb  up  a  dark 

j    staircase  Maigaxet  and  her  brother  reached 

his  studio  door.     "  No  objection  to  smoke, 

;    miss,  I  hope?   l^e  was  having  a  bit  o' baccy 

;:  this  cold  morning.    The  lady  Mrs.  Aimytage 

I    and  Mr.  Carew  mendonKl,  I  think  ?    Very 

:    happy  to  make  your  acquaintance,  miss,  I'm 

sure;  and  your  brother? — to  you  the  same, 

[    sx" — and  the  artist  held  out  a  large  and 

not  over-dean  hand  fresh  from  the  mysteries 

of  a  besmeared  painting  rag, 

Margaret  returned  the  proffered  shake,  but 

I  her  brother  with  evident  reluctance  gave  the 

hrst  two  fingers  of  his  well-gloved  hand,  and 

.    robbed  the  act  of  whatever  grace  it  might 

I  have  boasted  by  a  distant  bow. 

Mr.  Pickering  raised  a  pair  of  sharp  brown 
eyes,  shaded  by  coarse  and  bushy  brows,  and 
scanned  his  visitors  over  the  top  of  his  spec- 
'1  tades, 

"It's  you  I  think,  miss,"  he  said,  "that 
was  so  good  as  wish  to  see  me  ?  Most  happy 
I'm  sure  if  I  can  be  of  any  service— have  a 
fellow-feeling,  I  have,  for  all  my  brothers  and 
asters,  miss,  in  art  and  misformne."     (Here 


Mr,  Pickering  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.)  "  No 
child's-play  is  it,  miss  ? 

Doa  the  road  wind  uphill  all  the  wj  ? 

Yh,  to  the  VBiT  eod. 
Wni  d»  day'j  jtmrney  take  tbr  whole  lone  ^  ' 

From  marn  tOBijliE.  uy  kiaii.' 

So  sings  a  lady-poet,  miss,  of  our  day,  and 
what  she  sings  I  applies  to  art—art  of  dab- 
bling especi^ly.  We're  in  the  same  boat, 
I  think,  miss?  Heads  and  figures  in  your 
line?  Now,  what'll  you  give  to  see  Sappho? 
she's  a  girl  now  that'll  break  more  hearts 
than  any  in  England  1  Come  into  her  boudoir 
— receives  to-day,  she  does,  a  few  favoured 
friends.  Walk  in,  sir !  walk  in,  if  you  please 
— I'm  no  bousc-painter,  sir  "  (he  saw  that  Mr. 
Marshal!  stepped  gingerly  past  the  mafiy  wet 
canvases  that  were  laid  ogainU  the  wall). 
"You'll  find  no  varnish,  or  nothing  on  the 
door  as  ycra  pass  through.  No,  no;  the 
'  human  form  (Uvine ' — thaf s  my  line."  And 
he  flattened  such  human  form  as  he  had  been 
endowed  with  against  the  panel,  to  let  his 
visitors  pass  into  the  adjoining  room. 

Sappho  was  depicted  as  a  woman  of  large, 
almost  masculine  proportions,  seated  in  a  low 
chair,  in  which  she  reclined  in  a  posture  of 
marvellous  ease  and  beauty.  A  acroll  was  in 
her  hand  and  lay  half  unrolled  across  her 
knees,  and  the  drapery  about  her  figure  hung 
in  rich,  soft  folds.  But,  without  doubt,  the  chi^ 
beauty  of  the  picture  lay  in  the  eiepression 
of  the  eyes :  such  a  full,  contemfdadve,  half- 
tender,  half- commanding  look  shone  through 
them,  such  d^nity  without  assumption,  such 
superiority  unmarred  by  consciousness, 

"Very  fine,"  said  Gaspar  coldly.  Mr. 
Pickering  tapped  his  pipe  against  a  frame, 
over  a  little  pile  of  accumulated  ashes.  Mar 
garet  did  not  speak. 

"Been  at  Rome,  miss?  Been  at  Rome, 
sir?"    Caspar  shook  his  head. 

"  Ah  1  well,  you  haven't  lived  half  your 
life  yet,  and  what's  more,  you  haven't  eaten 
half  your  cake.  When  you  go  to  those  parts 
you'll  probably  see  a  place  known  to  some 
few  learned  folk  as  the  Vatican  "  (Mr.  Pick- 
ering laughed  loudly,  and  Gaspar  Marshall 
turned  impatiently  on  his  heel  to  some  sketches 
on  the  wall) ;  "  and  if  you'll  step  into  the 
Hall  of  the  Muses  in  that  same  building, 
which  is,  by  the  way,  a  thought  larger  than 
this  house,  you  know— four  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty-four  rooms,  that's  all — 
and  two  hundred-odd  staircases  to  get  to  'em 
by,— that's  about  it :  well,  if  you'll  step  in 
there  you'll  find  (if  you're  lucky  and  open 
your  eyes  wide)  a  Sappho  that  was  parent,  so 
to  speak,  of  mine  here.  Not  alike  in  every 
particular,  you  know — but  the  same  idea." 
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"  But  the  eyes,"  said  Mai|;aret,  "  you  have 
not  taken  those  from  the  statue  ?" 

"Not  altogether;  because,  as  I  presume 
you  know,  miss,  in  the  best  sculpture  the 
eyeballs  are  mostly  left  round  and  fine,  with- 
out marking  of  pupil  or  anything  else.  And 
when  you've  seen  a  deal  of  specimens,  you'll 
find  for  yourself  that  this  is  less  displeasing 
(vacant,  as  you  may  fancy  it  would  be)  than 
the  attenipt  at  representation  with  the  chisel. 
It  is  in  the  eyes  that  we  painters  have  the 
advantage  over  sculptors.  And  now  I  think 
we've  stared  this  poor  lady  of  Greece  out  of 
countenance.  Look  at  some  landscapes? 
They're  not  much  in  my  line,  but  find  a  smart 
sale,  and  that's  the  great  thing,  after  all,"  he 
added,  looking  keenly  into  Margaret's  per- 
5)lexed  face,  and  smiling.  "  What  would  Mrs. 
i|  i'.  say,  I  wonder,  if  I  didn't  bring  her  her 
[ I -twenty-iive  to  thirty  pounds  a  day?     Shake- 

I  .-speare  says " 

i        "I  fear  we  must  be  moving  on  now,  Mar- 
j,  garet,"  broke  in  Mr.  Marshall.     "  I  am  sure, 
i    sir,  my  sister  is  obliged  toyoufor  the  kind 
j  I  trouble  you  have  taken  on  her  behalf" 
;|       "  TVouble,   sir  I     Are  you  a  Saturday   Re- 
viewer?  Help  her  !    I've  done  nothing  more 
than  show  her  another  pretty  woman  like  her- 
self.    Where  do  you  stop,  miss?     If  I  can 
step  in  and  be  of  any  use  at  any  tim^^ — " 

"  We  shall  not  be  at  home  for  some  little 
time   to  come,   I    fear,"    broke  in  Gasp:'r 


At  the  "  we  "  a  little  colour  mounted  intn 
Margaret's  face.  She  was  very  sensitive  about 
the  exact  truth,  especially  from  the  lips  of 
•Caspar.  She  said  nothing,  however.  Mr, 
Marshall  bowed  a  cold  farewell,  while  she 
.again  held  out  her  hand.  A  woman's  instinct 
told  her  that  the  man,  coarse  and  eccentric 
as  he  might  appear,  was  not  ignoble,  ^Vhen 
they  found  themselves  on  the  dark  staircase, 
feeling  more  than  seeing  their  way  down, 

"By  all  the  powers!"  ejaculated  Caspar 
in  an  injured  tone,  "who  have  you  to  thank 
for  so  select  an  introduction  ?  " 

"  He  is  very  coarse  and  rough,  certainly," 
said  Margaret ;  "  bat  the  Sappho,  Caspar ! 
What  an  artist  he  is  I  He  will  be  able  to 
help  me  too.  Did  you  hear  what  he  makes 
a  day  ?  "  Then,  with  a  gulp,  "  Did  you  finish 
the  article,  Caspar?" 

"  No,  not  yet." 

"  But  they  wanted  it  at  latest  to-day,  they 
said;  the  February  number  comes  out  di- 
rectly." 

Mr.  Marshall  stepped  out  of  the  mud  on 
to  the  pavement,  and  gave  the  least  touch  of 
adjustment  to  his  tie. 


"  I  am  no  penny-a-liner,  Margaret,  thank 
heaven  !  I  cannot  quite  look  upon  things 
in  the  same  light  as  you.     It  had  certainly 

escaped  my  memory  that  this  was  the  day; 
but  had  I  remembered  it,  it  would  probably 
have  made  but  little  difference.  I  was  en- 
gaged on  other  work  this  moriiii^c;  more  con- 
genial to  my  tastes.  I  cannot  demean  myself 
by  writing  to  order." 

"  But  you  had  made  an  a^eement,  had  you 
not,  to  supply  an  article  each  month?"  It 
occurred  to  Margaret  that  what  there  was  of 
degradation  in  the  matter,  if  such  existed, 
must  have  lain  in  the  making  of  that  agree- 
ment, and  not  in  the  punctual  fulfilment  of  k. 

Caspar  was  clever  enough  to  divine  her 
meaning,  but  he  evaded  a  direct  reply. 

"  I  have  almost  decided  to  throw  up  all 
my  engagements  at  home,  and  to  go  abroad 
at  once.  A  sphere  is  what  I  want.  The 
intellectual  capacity  is  there,  I  know,  but  will 
you  tell  me  where  is  Inspiration  in  this 
country?  Where  is  repose  for  a  cultured 
mind  in  this  quibbling,  fighting,  restless  place  ? 
I  will  be  bound  by  no  trammels ;  my  spirit 
must  be  unfettered  if  it  is  to  soar." 

For  a  time  they  walked  on  in  silence; 
then  Margaret  said, 

"The  hard  thing,  Caspar,  is  to  soar  to  any 
height  while  we  must  always  return  to  earth 
for  the  crumbs  we  live  by.  It  for  ever  weighs 
upon  me  that  our  pover^is  the  great  burden 
that  bows  down  your  genius;  that  is  the  worst 
trammel  that  binds  you.  While  you  are  look- 
ing for  other  spheres  and  grander  themes,  you 
will  loose  your  hold  of  the  only  means  you 
have  of  living.  Dear  Caspar,  I  would  do 
anything  for  you ;  that  is  why  I  wanted  Mr. 
Pickering's  help.  I  think  I  may  do  something 
still,  though  I  have  none  of  your  genius." 
And  the  eager  tears  started  into  her  large 
eyes. 

Caspar  was  touched.  He  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  sister's  arm,  and  said  more  kindly, 
because  smiling, 

"You  are  of  the  earth  earthy,  my  dear 
girl  I  You  are  always  wasting  yourself  on 
trifling  tares.  I  feel  the  desire  for  better 
things,  the  power  is  within  me.  I  cannot 
sacrifice  my  fame,  our  future,  our  everything, 
to  the  sordid  calls  of  to-day.  I  have  not 
time  to  tell  you  more  now;  you  can  go  home 
alone  from  here,  can  you  not?  I  will  speak 
to  you  when  my  plan  is  riper.  An  ode  to  a 
sooty  sparrow,  forsooth  I  a  description  of  the 
brawling  of  rain  in  a  gutter !  Suggestive  sub- 
jects, eh,  Margaret?" 

They  parted  at  a  crossing,  the  brother  with 
steps  quickened  by  the  new  scheme  that  filled 


s; 


his  soul ;  the  sister  more  slowly,  and  with  a 
troubled  face,  making  her  way  to  the  cheer- 
less home  so  soon  to  be  more  dreary  still. 
For  Margaret  would  not  go  abroad  with  her 
brother — he  had  many  friends  of  whom  she 
knew  nothing ;  and  it  would  not  be  the  first 
time  she  had  been  left  alone.  It  would  be  a 
long  absence,  howeverj  and  how  would  it  end 
for  Caspar?  For  herself  she  had  but  little 
thought,  beyond  the  knowledge  that  she 
should  sadly  miss  whut  she  dearly  loved. 
Caspar  had  "  trammels"  enough  already — 
had  he  not  spoken  of  them  to-day?  Besides, 
a  genius  on  a  quest  for  inspiratiori  never 
takes  a  sister  with  him.  She  could  only  act 
housekeeper  after  all,  and  geniuses  neeid  no 
housekeeping.  If  the  dinners  at  home  are 
^         bad,  they  just  dine  out. 

Maigaret  watched  her  brother  till  the  mist 
that  had  begun  to  creep  over  the  city  hid 
him  from  her  sight  Then  she  fell  to  think- 
ing of  his  words,  of  Sappho,  and  of  Mr.  Pick- 
ering I  and  not  being  a  genius  of  the  most 
approved  pattern,  she  was  able  at  the  same 

I  tmie  to  remember  to  pick  up  her  dress. 

"  I  am  of  the  earth  eartiiy,"  she  said  to 

,  herself;  "but  that  is  no  reason  my  skirt 
should  be  the  same." 

Caspar  Marshall,  caftnot  you  learn  the 
lesson  her  placid  ^ce   teaches  you,  as  she 

.  hears  you  speak  so  unconcernedly  words  that 
are  messengers  of  ill-tidings  to  her,  without 
a  sigh,  a  murmur,  without  even  one  distressed 

'   look? 

You  will  never  learn  till  you  have  found 
her  secret ;  till  you  look  elsewhere  for  the 
directing  finger ;  till  you  hear  a  voice  saying, 
"  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it !" 

Perhaps  you  hear  no  voice.  That  well  maybe. 
The  voice  comes  after  the  secret,  not  before. 


Xqb  I'airDU  ni  nai  ni  bien  qu'eo  partio,  et  m&l£  d«  nul  ct 
da  £»«." — pAacu- 

Surprise  or  vexation  at  the  idea  of  her 
brother's  possible  absence  and  impracticable 
scheme  was  not,  however,  the  paramount 
cause  of  the  troubled  expression  which  (im- 
mediately that  he  had  turned  his  back)  came 
upon  Margaret  Maishall's  face. 

To  her  any  scheme  of  Caspar's  did  not 
appear  impracticable,  though  she  told  herself 
that  as  great  men  had  failed  before,  so  might 
it  be  the  will  of  God  that  Caspar  should  fail 
now.  Then  she  was  still  young,  and  so  hope- 
ful ;  and,  after  all,  had  he  not  said  the  plan 
was  Dot  fully  ripe?  Many  green  plans  had 
fallen  already,  never  to  come  to  fruition,  and 
,   Margaret  had  received  them  in  her  'lap  pa- 


tently and  willingly,  disappointed  at  first  thai 
they  should  have  attained  to  no  greater  per 
fection,  but  still  raising  hopeful  eyes  for  thai 
one  which  should.  Rosy  apples  are  bettej 
than  green,  thought  she,  but  green  ones  provt 
that  Uie  tree  can  bear. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  had  this  woman,  with 
her  implicit  faith  in  God,  her  patience  in  all 
things,  because  that  in  all  things  she  saw  His 
hand — had  she  found  no  lack  in  Caspar  ?  no 
unsoundness  at  the  core  of  this  life  that  was 
lived  before  her  and  at  her  side  ? 

To  this  I  say,  that  in  despite  of  herself 
such  thoughts  Aati  crossed  her  mind.  Bu» 
very  rarely;  for  the  same  faith  that  was  to- 
ward God  descended  like  a  mantle  upon  men. 
She  believed  in  truth  until  she  found  a  lie. 

And,  lest  her  faith  in  this  matter  should  by 
daily  contact  be  weakened,  was  there  not  her 
love  to  bind  and  blind  her  ?  She  had  that 
love  "  whose  love  includes  all  loves ;"  was  it 
strange  that  it  cast  its  halo  around  one  that 
was  not  worthy  ? 

"  Too  wholly  pure  to  dream  untruth "  in 
aught,  she  was,  moreover,  too  humble  far  to 
judge.  Did  Caspar  know  her  inmost  soul, 
her  struggles,  her  prayers,  her  temptations  ? 
How  should  she  know  his  ?  To  him,  there- 
fore, her  trouble  of  to-day  could  not  wholly 
be  attributed. 

That  morning's  visit  to  Mr.  Pickering's 
studio  had  given  a  death-blow  to  one  of  the 
strongest  articles  of  hef  faith. 

Have  we  not  all  experienced  a  similar  dis- 
comfiture when  some  pre  conceived  and  deeply- 
rooted  notion  has  received  a  violent  shock? 
when  we  look  into  our  mind  and  find  it  in  a 
turmoil  because  the  firmest  of  its  convictions 
has  been  proved  a  lie  ?  We  have  such  bound- 
less faith  in  our  own  "  convictions  ;"  we  are 
so  ready  to  judge  and  to  condemn  by  them  ; 
and  when  we  have  boundless  faith,  the  wrench, 
when  it  comes,  must  be  all  the  more  severe. 

Margaret's  strongest  conviction,  next  to  her 
belief  m  Caspar  {and"  always  excepting  her 
religious  faith,  which  reigned  supreme,  and 
influenced  every  action  of  her  life),  was  that 
great  genius  must  to  some  extent  be  accom- 
panied by  and  inseparable  from  refinement. 
Joshua  Pickering's  pictures  had  seemed  to  hct 
to  speak  from  the  soul  of  a  great  man.  They 
had  been,  for  many  years  back,  the  delight  ot 
her  eyes  ;  in  the  wildest  flights  of  her  ambi- 
tion she  had  never  soared  above  the  level  ol 
that  to  which  Mr.  Pickering  had  attained. 
Landscapes,  figures,  conception,  execution, 
what  living  artist  could  excel  him  ?  And  no 
mere  girl's  fancy  was  this ;  or,  at  least,  if  if 
was  so,  it  was  shared  by  middle-aged  men 
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and  grey-headed  artists.  They  proved  dieir 
admiration,  it  is  true,  in  different  ways,  for  Mr. 
Pickering  excited  necessarily  as  much  envy  as 
admiration.  His  pictures  could  not  be  kept 
out  of  the  Academy  indeed ;  but  the 
all  others  who  should  have  himself  been  re- 
ceived into  the  magic  circle,  made  it  his 
special  boast  that  never  should  he  be  able  to 
add  the  R.A,  after  his  well-known  name.  It 
mattered  but  little,  truly ;  Joshua  Pickering 
would  ha\c  ^^lined  nothing  by  it  himself,  and 
the  withholding  of  the  prize  when  it  should 
have  been  bestowed  detracted  not  a  little 
from  the  glory  and  good  name  of  his  enemies. 
The  worid  had  ceased  to  ask  why  so  great 
genius  was  left  unacknowle<^ed,  because  alt 
the  worid  knew  the  answer. 

It  is  not  strange,  iherefore,  that  Margaret's 
first  interview  with  the  great  man  of  her 
imagination  and  admiration  should  have  been 
more  than  disappointing.  The  fruit  of  his 
genius  rose  multiform  before  her ;  the  jasper 
sunsets,  the  rosy  sunrise,  the-  dawn  at  sea, 
the  Niobe  that  all  the  world  had  marvelled 
at,  beauty  in  all  her  sorrow,  and  sorrow  in 
every  line  of  beauty.  The  Sappho  she  had 
seen  to-day  !  And  such  pictures  had  emanated 
from  such  a  soul  !    Had  he  a  soul  ? 

Nor  was  it  only  the  art  to  which  he  par- 
ticularly  addicted   himself  (Margaret  could 
jj  find    no  word  save  addicted  that  would  not 
'  be  wronged  by  appHcation  to  Mr.  Picketii^) 
^  that  seemed  to  come  to  him  by  nature.    Had 
j  he  not  quoted. aptly  ?  Had  not  Mr.  Armytage 
told  Margaret  that  he  was  no  poor  performer 
[  on  the  violin,    the  piano,   and  the   organ  ? 
j  And  had  it  not  been  apparent  all  through 
,  that  he  cared  for  none  of  these? 
j       There  are,  perhaps,  few  thii^  more 
j  flicting  than  instances  of  this  kind.     Genius 
without  taste,  cultivation  without  refinement, 
i  divine   gifts  conferred  upon  satyrs.     I  can 
I  find  nothing  at  all  analogous  to  it  in  nature, 
or  otherwise.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  what 
:  Margaret  encountered  is  not  an  impossible, 
,  though  happily  an  unusual  case.     We  come 
'  sometimes  upon  one  endowed  with  the  noblest 
gifts,  the  highest  powers  that  are  known  to 
man,  to  irfiom,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  neither 
opportunity,  circumstance,  nor  education  has 
■  been  adverse,  and  who  yet  remains  untouched, 
unpurified  by  the   divine  flame.     It  would 
seem  as  if  it  were  possible  that  gifts  and 
powers  can  be  held  wholly  apart  from,  and 
in  no  way  afifecting,  the  holder.     That  great 
genius  and  littleness  of  mind  are  compatible 
is  a  truth  (disagreeable  enough)  that  has  been 
forced  upon  us  by  history  and  by  experience; 
but  it  seems  more  unaccountable  by  far,  that 


great  genius  and  extreme  c 
ner,  of  life,  and  of  outward  appearance  should 
meet  in  one  being;  we  can  reconcile  in  some 
measure  to  our  reasoning  faculties  the  fact 
that  genius  (cultivated)  may  create  a  refine- 
ment which  shall  be  intellectual  only,  that 
is,  affecting  the  mind,  the  tastes,  and  habits, 
but  not  the  actual  or  spiritual  life ;  but  that 
genius  (cultivated)  should  bring  with  ' 
refinement  is  more  difficult  of  digestion.  The 
difficulty,  however,  cannot  make  us  doubt  the  i 
too  apparent  tact.  | 

Such  were  Margaret's  meditations,  when  r 
they  were  brought  abruptly  to  a  close  by  her  I 
encounter  with  Elspet  not  a  yard  from  their  ; 
own  door.  The  good  woman  looked  a  little  ' 
put  out,  or  more  technically,  put  about.  \ 

"Where  axe  you  going,  Elspet?"  asked 
her  mistress.  .         i 

"  To  see  my  cousin  that  has  the  toothache,  | 
my  dear ;  I'll  be  back  presently." 

Elspet  had  a  mythical  cousin,   who   had 
served  her  many  a  good  turn.     "  She  never 
comes  to  see  you,  does  she?"  Margaret  had 
once  said,  laughing;  but  no  blush  ofsliante  i 
had  come  to  Elspet's  withered  cheek. 

"  Poor  dear  heart  of  her ! "  said  she,  as  she  j 
shuffled  down  a  by-street,  making  straight  for  ] 
the  milkman's  to  order  the  forbidden  supply.  . 
"  Poor  dear  heart  of  her !  The  Lord  knows 
I  don't  tell  no  useless  lies ;  not  except  just  to  I 
keep  her  mind  easy."  ; 

The  fire  had  been  kept  up  in  the  sitting-  .' 
room,  and  Margaret's  frugal  dinner  awaited 
her  on  the  fender.  The  cold  pioming's  walk 
had  made  her  more  hungry  than  was  iisual, 
and  she  lifted  the  plates  with  some  satisfac- 
tion on  to  the  table.  Her  appetite  was  not 
sharpened,  however,  by  the  discovery  of  a 
letter  upon  the  table.  It  was  addressed  to 
her  brother,  and  bore  the  name  of  the  maga- 
zine he  the  most  regularly  supplied. 

What  could  it  be  ?  Had  they  written  to 
say  they  would  not  trouble  him  further?  ' 
It  was  nothing  more  than  she  expected,  for  j 
this  was  the  latest  day  allowed  him,  and  there  ! 
lay  the  unfinished  manuscript  upon  the  table,  ' 
Poor  Caspar  I  it  was  hard  for  him  to  have  I 
to  write  regularly,  but  still  harder  for  him  • 
would  it  be  to  lack  the  gains  a  little  exertion  ' 
would  have  insured, 

Mai^garet  lifted  "her  easel  and  canvas  from  ■ 
the  next  room,  and  sat  down  to  make  use  of  I 
the  hour  of  daylight  that  remained.  [ 

She  was  hardly  even  so  hopeful  as  she  had  i 
been  in  the  morning.  Art  seemed  to  her  to  I 
have  lost  a  little  of  its  divinity.  \ 

Mr.  Pickering's  words  were  more  vivid  still  I 
than  the  face  of  Sappho— 


"  What  would  Mrs.  P.  say  if  I  didn't  bring 
her  her  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  a  day  ?  " 

Perhaps  the  problem  will  be  solved.  At 
least  I  think  that  Margaret  may  trust  her 
instinct  rather  than  the  judgment  of  her 
taste.  That  instinct,  I  mean,  which  whispered 
to  her  that  Mr.  Pickering  was  not  merely 
what  he  seemed. 

It  is  not  every  woman,  nor  every  man 
either,  that  can  discern  die  lustre  of  the 
diamond  in  the  dull  uncut  stone  and  beneath 
the  rough  sur&ce. 

But  if  it  is  to  go  by  guesswork — and  what 
guesswork  is  better  than  instinct? — I  think 
the  woman  will,  in  most  cases,  have  the  ad- 
vantage. 


aqnBT  k  ik  pliu  par- 


J   hita  poliloia  bd  blwoat  v 

The  dun  af)«ni(i0n  qoicUy  waned,  and 

I  shades  crept  closer  and.  thicker  over   Mar- 

■  garefs   easel     Thty  ha!  icached  tile  fold 

across  Caspar's  heart;  they  had  strayed  into 

bis  red-brown  beard.    The  aitist  bed  had  no 

'  need  to  improve  aa  natore;  the  lifelike  head 

portrayed  a  more  than  usually  handsome 

i  man. 

I      Margaret  had  for  some  moments  laid  by 

'  her  brush ;  she   was  watdiing  the  effect  of 

the  &st  passing  light  on  the  different  parts 

of  her  picture.  Now  that  the  shaidow  touched 

the  beard,  she  rose  hastily,  and,  pushing  back 

I '  her  chair,  turned  to  the  fire  she  had  qnite 


Women  have  strange  iandes,  imaginntii 
women  especially  j  and  Margaret  had  the  gift 
and  its  consequences  in  large  share,  though 
she  mig^t  be  of  the  earth  earthy.  At  ^» 
moment  her  &ncy  was  to  avoid  seeing  the 
evenii^  diadows  pass  over  Gaspar's  painted 

I  suppose  men  are  not  troubled  by  such 
whims,  but  a  woman  (if  she  be  alone  especi- 
ally) is  haunted  by  them  perpetually,  and  at 
every  turn.  Is  it  the  weakness  of  a  weaker 
mind,  or  is  it  the  life  that  is  by  circumstances 
so  often  forced  upon  her?  Left  at  home  to 
brood  over  little  troubles,  seeing  small  things 
tiear,  and  so  believing  them  to  be  large,  is  it 
strange  that  she  should  not  shake  off  all 
that  is  in  the  eyes  of  men  absurd  and  un- 
reasonable ?  I  think,  too,  that  with  women, 
as  with  children,  imagination  takes  the  lead. 
Reason  asserts  its  claim,  to  be  sure  (unless 
I  they  are  very  foolish  women),  but  what  child 
that  is  naturally  nervous  can  be  reasoned  out 
of  a  fear  of  the  dark?    Imagination  has 
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peopled  the  silence  and  tiie  darkness  with 
eyrie  fonns,  amd  reason  has  no  power  to  drive 
them  forth. 

These  whims  are,  let  it  be  s^ud,  generally 
but  momentaiy.  Margaret  poked  the  &re, 
went  to  her  brother's  room  to  do  the  same 
kind  dfice  there,  and  left  the  easel  and  the 
picture  to  be  devoured  by  shadows. 

When  she  returned  to  the  sitting-room  she 
took  a  match  from  the  bundle  on  die  mantel- 
piece, so  as  to  be  in  readiness  when  Caspar's 
footstep  should  be  heard  on  the  stairs.  She 
waa  too  weaiy  to  read  or  work ;  the  cheerful 
crackle  of  the  fire  and  the  dark  stillness  of 
the  reminder  of  the  room  were  very  grateful 
to  her ;  and  then  the  saving  of  gas  was  a  con- 
sideration. Caspar  was  in  the  habit  of  re- 
turning  home  for  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  and 
to  dress  for  dinner  in  the  no  t  uncommon  event 
of  his  being  asked  to  dine  with  fiends,  or  at 
a  fiiend's  house. 

Margaret  had  not  long  enjoyed  the  fire 
and  quiet  irtien  the  <T^Tnili'nr  footstep  was  heard. 
Almost  at  the  same  instant  she  rang  the  bell, 
and  lighted  the  gas.  But  Caspar  came  up- 
stairs with  unusiml;  ^eed^  and  he  was  in  the 
room  before  she  could-  throw  away  the  match. 

"  Look  out,  Margaret !"  he  said,  excitedly 
(and  Caspar  is  seldou  excitsd)^  "  a  Mend  bais 
come  in  with  me.  Toui  haiii  ia  not  very — 
and  you  have  paint  en.  yow*  hands— you  don't 
mind  jnst  going  to  your  laaaif  I  suppose  ? 
He  will  not  stay  long." 

Margaret  left  die  door  open  behind  bet, 
and  a  stream  of  hghB  enabled  her  to  see  her 
way  to  a  chair  j  it  would  hardly  do  to  move 
till  die  visitor  was  gone,  now  Ibat  she  had 
made  what  seemed  to  her  a  radies  onnecessaiy 
flig^  But  scarcely  was  she  seated  when  the 
doev  was  closed,  ajuL  she  waa  left  in.  dark- 
ness. 

Five  minutes  seovd  a  long  time  in  that 
cold  dark  room ;  ten  mmnttft  like  an  hour ; 
when  twenty  had  passed  she  groped  her  way  to 
the  bed,  and  wrapping  herself  in  her  cloak, 
drew  her  chair  close  beside  it  and  laid  her 
head  on  the  pillow.  If  diere  had  been  light 
there,  it  would  have  fallen  on  a  subject  for  a 
better  picture  than  Mr.  Pickering  had  ever 
painted:  a  pale  face,  a  wealth  of  heavy  brown 
hair,  not — as  Caspar  had  su^ested — very 
tidy,  but  all  die  more  picturesque  for  that,  on 
closed  eyelids  very  like  marble,  and  lashes 
that  would  have  been  more  beautiful  had  they 
not  been  bedewed,  and  so  a  litde  displaced. 

Poor  eyes !  they  would  have  been  fuller, 
and  poor  cheeks,  you  would  be  paler  or  mote 
flushed  if  the  pillow  and  the  dosed  door  had 
not  been  merdfid  to  you,  and  closed  the 
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ears,  half  hidden  in  the  hair,  from  learning  the 
smailness  of  one  you  hold  so  great. 

"  Nice  room,  Marshall ;  very  artistic  !  By 
Jove !  ,I'd  no  idea  you  painted !  Where's 
the  end  to  your  accomplishments  ?" 

"Seen  the  last  number  of  the  Contempo- 
rary 1    Some  good  things  in  it."   ' 

"  But  I  want  to  look  at  this  head,  if  you 
please.  Charmingroom,  I  declare,  Marshall!" 

"  Good  enough  for  bachelor's  quarters,"  re- 
plied Caspar  in  an  off-hand  tone,  trying  to 
turn  his  friend  from  the  sub'ect  of  the  portrait 


But  he  was  not  lo  be  foiled,  the  canvas  was 
lifted  and  brought  to  the  light. 

"  By  Jove  !"  said  his  friend  again.  "  Well, 
I  never  !  Awfullv  hard,  isn't  it,  to  draw  one's 
self  like  that  ?  But  you  have  it  to  a  T,  I 
declare !  Uncommonly  grand  !  You're  a  bom 
genius.  Wish  I  had  some  of  your  talent, 
Marshall — haven't  even  a  good  eye  for  a 
horse !  Well,  now  I  must  be  off.  I  shall 
look  you  up  again  in  this  jolly  den.  And  so 
yoii  cannot  dine  with  us  on  Tuesday?" 

When  Margaret  re-entered  the  room  ber 


brother  was  reading  his  letter.     He  threw  it 
into  the  tire  with  a  smile. 

"  You  have  heard  from  the  Editor,  Gaspar?" 

"  From  Lewis,"  he  said.  "  I  am  going 
abroad  to-morrow,  so  that  business  is  settled." 

The  note  that  was  curling  itself  thin  and 
red-hot  on  the  coals  had  been  as  follows  : — 

"Sir,— This  being  the  last  day  our  Feb- 
ruary number  can  remain  open,  1  have  been 
obliged,  in  default  of  your  promised  article, 
to  supply  another.  According  to  the  terms 
of  our  agreement,  this  irregularity  cancels  it, 
and  we  shall  not  again  trouble  you  to  furnish 
us  with  papers. — I  am,  sir,"  &c. 


Margaret  guessed  the  purport  of  the  letter 
from  her  brother's  manner  more  than  from 
his  words. 

"Then  you  really  are  off  to-morrow?"  she 
inquired. 

"  Yes ;  and  get  that  woman  to  see  that 
my  things  are  all  right.  She  must  pack,  too, 
some  parcels  from  my  tailor,  which  will  come 
to-night  I  must  be  off  now,  but  I  will  see 
you  to-morrow.  Send  some  lea  into  my  room. 
Sit  down  by  the  fire,  won't  you  ?  Poor  girl, 
how  you  shiver  !  I  hope  you'll  come  in  an- 
other day,  and  see  young  Goodfellow — you 
would  not  care  for  him  though,  he's  an  as- 


tounding  ass.  I  thought  he  would  only  bore 
you." 

So  saying,  he  took  his  candle  and  went  to 
dress;  and  Margaret  rang  the  bell  to  give 
orders  about  the  tailor's  parcels.  As  to  Gas- 
par's  present  wardrobe,  she  superintended 
that  herself;  and  an  hpur  later  the  room  was 
strewn  with  stockings  and  shirts.  Twenty- 
eight  pairs  of  boots — he  could  hardly  need 
them  all ;  she  must  ask  in  the  morning  which 
were  to  be  packed. 

By  the  same  hour  on  the  succeeding  day 
(with  his  boots  and  the  tailor's  parcels)  a 
genius  had  left  London. 

The  great  city,  however,  took  but  little 
notice  of  the  facts.  Mr.  Lewis,  in  the  pub- 
lisher's office,  was  shaking  hands  with  Gas- 
par's  hterary  successor;  while  the  sun  set, 
the  muffin-boy  called,  and  the  shadows  crept 
as  yesterday. 

Only  in  one  room  of  one  poor  lodging  the 
lack  was  felt.  No  footstep  on  the  stair  to- 
night; no  tea  to  prepare;  no  answer,  kind 
or  impatient,  to  break  the  silence. 

But  Mai^aret  was  very  patient :  it  is  a 
lesson  that  women  mostly  learn. 


garet's  thirst  for  pecuniary  remuneration  fo 
her  work  was  not  so  soulless  and  low  as  i 


The  portrait,  though  so  nearly  finished, 
must  now  be  at  a  stand-still  When  would 
it  be  completed?  thought  Margaret,  as  she 
bid  it  away. 

She  worked  busily,  however,  at  other  sub- 
jects ;  her  ambition  being  to  produce  some- 
thing worthy  of  eithibition  and  of  sale. 

Not  that  she  was  careless  for  the  art  itself; 
her  love  for  it  increased  day  by  day  as  she 
worked.  But  was  it  unnatural  diat  she  should 
be  desirous  of  adding  to  the  scanty  allowance 
upon  which  she  and  Gaspar  and  old  ElspeC 
lived  ?  And  now  that  he  had  gone  from  her, 
was  there  less  ground  for  this  desire  ?  I 
think  not  The  very  uncertainty  which  must 
attend  such  a  scheme  and  its  issue  was  an  in- 
centive to  her  industry. 

And  is  it  not  the  mission  of  poets^I  use 
the  word  in  its  widest  sense,  not  speaking 
only  of  a  maker  of  verses — of  true  souls,  to 
elevate  other  souls  ?  And  if  they  are  to  be 
elevated,  how  else  than  by  first  administering 
to  the  body  ?  Was  Gaspar  to  be  great  and 
good  while  poverty  kept  him  in  die  dust? 
Was  Elspet  to  be  taught  truth-telling  when 
economy,  that  verged  on  meanness,  and  a 
tiiOQsand  consequent  temptations,  pervaded 


may  appear. 

One  picture  was  almost  ready,  at  least  fo 
criticism.  An  interview  with  Mr.  Pickeriuj 
Margaret  could  not  help  shrinking  from  ;  ye 
how  else  should  she  find  her  way  to  the  publii 
eye  and  notice  ?  A  chance,  as  it  appeared  t( 
be  (but  what  is  chance  ?),  made  the  way  plain 
Going  out  with  Elspet  for  half  an  hour's 
shopping,  Margaret  came  {as  is  so  often  the 
case)  upon  the  one  person  in  London  tc 
whom  she  might  have  apphed  the  name  ol 
friend.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  see  thai 
bright,  cheery  face,  to  hear  the  refined,  crisp 
accents,  after  Elspet's  broad  dialect ;  yet  when 
they  met,  Margaret  had  not  felt  wholly 
pleased, 

Mrs.  Armytage,  with  a  warm  heart,  had  a 
quick  temper ;  and  then,  o£  all  people  in  the 
world,  she  least  of  all  seemed  to  appreciate 
Gaspar.  Would  she  ask  for  him?  And, 
hearing  of  his  whereabouts,  would  she  ap- 
prove his  absence? 

"  Dear  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Armytage,  taking 
hold  of  both  of  Margaret's  hands,  and  look- 
ing very  much  as  if  she  would  have  liked 
to  kiss  her,  "  Dear  girl  1-  what  an  age  it  is 
since  I  have  seen  you !" 

"  It  is  a  long  time,"  said  Margaret,  foi 
lack  of  something  better  to  say. 

They  then  walked  down  the  street  to- 
gether, Elspet  keeping  a  steady  pace  behind, 
and  making  a  mental  memorandum  of  the 
cut  of  Mrs.  Armytage's  cloak. 

"  I  have  meant  to  come  to  you  every  day 
this  month,  Margaret ;  but  now  that  I  am 
alone  I  find  it  hard  to  move  about  I  only 
walked  so  far  this  morning  because  I  was 
obliged.  And  now  I  am  so  glad  because  I 
have  seen  you.  Dear  Margaret,  you  are 
looking  a  little  better  than  when  I  saw  you 
last,  I  think.  What  have  you  been  doing,  and 
where  is  your  brother?" 

"  I  have  been  painting,  Mrs.  Armytage." 
"But  where  is  your  brother?"  reiterated 
that  httle   lady  impatiently,   almost   imperi- 
ously. 

The  truth  had  to  be  told;  and  a  quick 
"humph!"  was  the  reply- 
It  was  soon  settled  that  they  should  go 
together  to  Mr,  Pickering's,  and  that  Mrs. 
Armytage  should  broach  the  subject  of  exhi- 
bition, or  of  some  means  of  disposing  of  Mar- 
garet's pictures.  When  they  parted,  her  friend 
pressed  her  to  change  her  mind  about  going 
id  to  come  and  spend  the  remainder 
of  the  day  with  her — "  Or   I  will  send  the 


the  very  atmosphere  around  her  ?     So  Mar-    brougham  for  you  this  afternoon — come,  Mar- 
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garet,  do  1  it  will  be  very  dull.  Luke  is  away, 
you  know,  and  I  am  off  to  the  countfy  od 
Wednesday,  so  the  house  does  not  even  look 
pretty,  but  if  you  will  come,  dear — " 

Mugaret  could  not  spare  the  time;  if  she 
was  to  go  to-moiTow  to  Mr.  Fickering's,  she 
must  finish  her  picture. 

"  But  I  am  sorry  you  are  going  away,  Mrs. 
Aimytage,"  she  said. 

"  But;  my  dear,  I  don't  like  London  in 
Lent,  or  rather  Luit  in  London.  I  am  going 
to  Bournemouth  for  six  weeks.  I  shall  leave 
a  room  ready  for  Luke  though,  in  case  he 
comes  up  to  town.  And  I  will  tell  him  to 
come  and  sec  you,  Margaret — " 

"  Oh,  thank  you ;  but  I  don't  know — " 

"  I  forgot ;  I  suppose  it  would  not  do — 
well,  I  shall  be  back  soon,  and  then  you  must 
come  and  stay  with  us  for  a  good  /i»ig  visit." 

So  they  parted.  And  next  day  they  found 
themselves  at  Mr.  Pickering's. 

"Walk  in,  ladies  I"  he  cried  lustily;,  and 
then  the  half  apology  for  smoking  was  re- 
peated. 

He  criticised  Margaret's  picture,  a  study 
of  a  girl's  head,  pretty  severely.  But  it  was 
evident  that  it  pleased  him  not  a  little. 

"  Goodish  bit  of  talent,  and  n&  mistake  I" 
he  said ;  "  you'll  be  making  a  noise  yet,  miss, 
and  whafs  more  to  the  point,  a  handsome 
living."  Then  he  advised  her  to  try  the  sub- 
ject again,  treating  it  in  a  different  way. 
"  And  look  at  yourself  a  bit,  miss,  while 
you're  doing  it  I"  he  added,  laughing  heartily. 

"  We  disturbed  you  in  an  inexcusable  way, 
Mr,  Pickering,  at  your  lovely  picture,"  said 
Mrs.  Armytage,  stooping,  with  a  raised  eye- 
glass, over  his  easeL 

"  Disturb  !  dear  no,  madam — only  making 
a  few  pot-boilers,  ^ou  see  I  Had  two  orders 
for  that  this  mormng.  Says  I, '  Bother  your 
orders  !  I'll  do  ten  new  subjects,  but  never 
a  copy.' " 

"Where  is  this,  Mr.  Pickering?" 

"  Coast  of  Cornwall—go odish  bit  of  stuff, 
ain't  it?  But  this  is  only  second  to  t'other 
one,  taken  near  the  same  spot  Poetical 
subject,  miss — perhaps  you're  acquainted 
with  it?" 

Enoch  Arden  was  the  subject ;  and  the  man 
who  painted  the  picture  had  surely  loved  the 
poem. 

"Not  so  good,  is  it?"  he  said,  and  his 
words  jarred  upon  Margaret,  who  had  for- 
gotten for  a  time  the  ardst  in  his  picture, 
"  Not  so  good,  the  first  one,  I  mean,  as  this  ? 
So  the  first  one  he  says  to  me, — 

'"I mn couloiE,^*  Iwuuwer'd,  "EoboloT'd 
A  littls  after  Enoch." ' 


That's  what  he  says.  Wish  other  folks  was 
so  obliging,  miss — wish  tliey'd  be  so  easy 
pleased,  that's  all." 

'"Heaven  made  him,'"  said  Margaret  to 
herself,  catchL-ig  from  Mr.  Pickering  die  in- 
fection of  quoting,  "and  therefore  let  him 
pass  for  a  man  1" 

When  she  reached  home  she  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  Caspar ;  there  was  also 
one  to  be  enclosed,  and  it  was  with  some 
regret  that  she  sent  it  away  unopened.  For 
one  near-belonging  had  these  two  in  India — 
a  brother  who  had  been  married  and  settled 
there  for  ten  years  past :  the  letter  was  ad- 
dressed by  him,  and  he  was  no  frequent 
correspondent.  Margaret  would  have  liked 
to  hear  poor  James  was  well. 

But  to  open  a  letter  to  Caspar  was  a  thing 
not  to  be  bought  of.  It  was  enclosed,  ana 
the  budget  addressed  as  he  had  directed — 
"  Poste  Restante,  Paris." 

After  which  Margaret  had  some  tea,  and 
fell  to  work  re-sketching  the  girl's  head,  and 
in  a  different  position. 

Then,  as  she  sat  silently  before  hei  easel,  the 
active  mind  wandered  again  and  again  to  the 
pictures  and  the  artist  she  had  seen  that  day. 

Then  for  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  her 
what  might  be  (I  do  not  say  what  wtu)  the 
refining  influence  that  Mr.  Pickering  lacked. 

She  did  not  use  to  herself  the  word  "reli- 
gion," nor  the  cant  phrases  of  "  conversion  " 
and  the  like.  To  her  the  influence  had  never 
clothed  itself  ia  similar  forms.  She  could 
not  look  upon  it  as  a  sudden  gift  of  some- 
thing from  above  to  man,  but  rather  as  an 
opening  of  man's  eyes  to  a  changeless, 
majestic,  all-absorbing  truth.  To  those  still 
blinded  she  longed  to  speak  of  what  she  felt 
and  knew  that  she  could  see ;  and  yet  ihe 
sacredness  of  the  revelation  would  often  make 
her  dumb. 

What  use  to  say,  when  all  the  world  ha- 
rangued of  "  chance,"  and  "  luck,"  and  "  ac- 
cident," and  "  misfortune,"  there  is  no  luck 
and  DO  misfortune?  God  is  above  eveiy- 
thing;  if  you  will  love  Him,'He  will  teadi 
you  his  secrets. 

What  use  for  a  young  girl  to  oppose  the 
practical  faithlessness  that  so  often  accom- 
panies a  theoretic  faith? 

What  use  indeed,  thought  Margaret,  to 
show  what  only  God  Himself  can  teach? 

"Oh,  Caspar,  my  darling  brother!"  she 
sighed,  "if  ytm  don't  know.  He  will  teach 
you  some  day.  We  must  wait  for  his  own 
good  time." 

And  in  the  meantime,  God  being  a  living 
God  to  her,  she  could  pray. 
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HAD  we  read  through  this  Epistle  in  the 
fonn  in  which  it  was  first  written,  with- 
out any  divisions  into  chapters  and  verses, 
we  could  not  fail  to  have  been  struck  with 
the  change  of  tone  and  style  that  marks 
the  introduction  of  that  great  theme  with 
which  this  fifteenth  chapter  is  throughout  oc- 
cupied. It  is  not  merely  that  a  new  and  quite 
different  topic  comes  to  be  handled  by  the 
writer,  but  the  formality,  the  solemnity,  the 
emphasis  with  which  the  transition  is  made, 
all  show  us  bow  strongly  the  writer  felt  that 
be  was  passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  a  ^ 
more  sacred  subject,  one  touching  far  more 
deeply  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity  than  any 
which  he  had  previously  been  discussing. 

And  even  so  it  was.  The  Apostle  had 
learned  that  there  were  some  among  the 
Corinthian  converts  to  Christianity  who 
afGrmed  that  there  was  to  be  no  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  A  belief  in  that  resurrection 
has  so  lon^,  so  unlvetsally,  and  so  strongly 
been  established  in  the  breasts  of  all  calling 
themselves  by  the  Christian  name,  it  is  so 
thoroughly  recognised  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Christian  iaith,  that  we  find  some  diffi- 
culty in  conceiving  that  at  any  time  any  who 
professed  themselves  to  be  believers  in  Christ 
should  have  doubted  or  denied  it  Let  us 
remember,  however,  that  even  among  the 
Jews,  up  to  the  time  of  the  resurrection  of 
our  Lord  bimselfi  the  doctrine  of  the  future 
and  general  resurrection  of  the  dead  had  not 
been  revealed  with  such  plainness  as  to  pre- 
vent the  whole  sect  of  Sadducees  &om  openly 
denying  it.  They  accepted  the  Mosaic  reve- 
lation ;  their  title  to  be  regarded  as  holders 
of  the  Jewish  iaith  was  not  questioned  j  and 
yet  they  repudiated,  the  belirf  that  the  dead 
were  to  rise  again.  Outside  Judea  the  notion 
of  a  future  resurrection  of  all  the  dead  was  so 
novel  and  so  staithng,  that  we  are  not  to 
wonder  that  a  difficulty  should  have  been 
felt  in  admitting,  or  a  disposition  displayed, 
even  by  those  who  otherwise  lent  a  lavour- 
able  ear  to  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity, 
to  reject  it.  In  that  broad  Gentile  world 
which  those  first  evangelists  of  the  cross 
invaded  and  sought  to  win  over  to  Chris, 
tianity,  there  were  two  elements  that  rose  up 
in  strong  antagonism  to  the  idea  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  There  was  the  luaterial- 
istic  Epicurean  form  of  infidelity,  twin-sister 


of  the  Sadducean  spirit  among  the  Jews, 
which  refused  to  beheve  in  anything  beyond 
what  sense  or  consciousness  made  known. 
That  spirit  was  rife  at  Athens.  Paul  had 
already  found  it  there.  The  men  of  Athens 
listened  to  him  pariently  enough  for  a  time, 
till  he  spake  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
when  they  turned  moclringly  and  impatiently 
away :  the  very  notion  of  a  future  embodiment 
of  the  spirit,  which  at  death  passed  they  knew 
not  whither  or  into  what,  being  far  too  gross 
and  too  tangible  for  them  to  receive.  Then 
there  was  another  and  very  opposite  spirit, 
begotten  in  the  school  of  oriental  speculation, 
with  which  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
came  into  the  sharpest  and  most  direct 
collision, — the  spirit  of  those  teachers  of  the 
Gnostic  philosophy,  who  asserted  that  the 
source  of  all  evil  lay  in  matter;  the  source  of 
all  sin  in  the  soul's  connection  nith  the  body. 
Liberation  from  the  body  with  them  was 
emancipation  from  all  evil ;  reunion  with  the 
body  would  be  a  reduction  of  the  soul  once 
more  into  the  bondage  of  corruption.  Many 
who  cherished  this  deep  abhorrence  of  matter 
joined  the  Christian  ranks,  and  struggled  hard 
to  retain  as  much  as  they  could  of  then  old 
impressions  and  beliefs,  in  conjuncticwi  with 
their  new  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Of  such,  in 
all  likelihood,  were  Hymeneus  and  Hiiletus, 
referred  to  by  Paul  some  years  afterwards  in 
his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  as  having 
erred  concerning  the  faith,  saying  that  the 
resurrection  was  past  already.  Seeking  to 
spirituahse  everything,  they  said  that  the  only 
resurrection  was  the  regeneration  of  the 
soul,  the  moral  renewal  of  the  inner  man  of 
the  heart,  which  was  aheady  over  with  all  who 
were  made  new  men  in  Jesus  Christ 

It  is  impossible  now  to  tell  which  of  the 
three  leavens — the  Jewish  Sadducean,  the 
Greek  Epicurean,  or  the  oriental  Gnostic 
— ^first  infected  at  so  early  a  period  the 
church  of  Corinth.  We  only  have  the  fact 
before  us  that  there  were  some  within  that 
church  who  said  that  there  was  to  be  no 
resurrection  of  the  dead  j  otherwise  tliey 
had  received,  in  all  its  simplicity  and  in 
all  its  fulness,  the  Gospel  that  Paul  taught. 
He  had  not  to  complain  of  them  as  having 
ever  felt  or  expressed  any  doubt  as  to  that 
eternal  life  held  out  to  them  m  Christ,  neither 
had  they  questioned  the  feet  of  Christ's  o\vn 
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resuirection   as  an  incident  in  his  history 
'■  that  had    often  been   recounted  to  them. 
But  animated  by  one  or  other  of  the  ten- 
dencies that  already  have  been  alluded  to, 
,  they  had  put  away  from  them  a  belief  in  the 
'  general  resurrection  of  the  dead.    They  saw 
;  and  felt  no  inconsistency  in  doing  so.     They 
thought  that  they  could  be  as  good  Chris- 
tians as  ever,  and  yet   give  up   that  one 
i  belief,    ITiey  did  not  see  how  unbelief  on  that 
I  one  topic  would,  if  admitted  and  cherished, 
I   spread  itself  around — how  it  went  to  sap  and 
I   undermine  the  entire  fabric  of  Christianity, 
j  to  overturn  the  very  trust  and  hope  that  they 
i   themselves  were   clinging  to.     To  convince 
'   them  of  all  this,  and  by  working  such  con- 
viction to  eradicate  the  rising  error,  is  the 
,  main  object  of  the  Apostle  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  this  Epistle. 

And  first,  as  laying  the  firmest  foundation 
for  that  close  dealing  which  he  purposes 
having  with  fliem,  Paul  reminds  them  of 
what  that  Gospel  was  which  he  had  preached 
and  which  they  had  received.  In  doing  so, 
he  presents  us,  in  the  third  and  fourth  verses, 
with  the  creed  of  the  Early  Church  reduced 
to  something  like  a  formula — the  first  speci- 
men of  a  confession  of  feith — short,  simple, 
,  succinct,  compendious.  First  of  all,  most 
'  prominent  of  all,  as  containing  within  itself 
■  the  sum  and  substance  of  that  Gospel  which 
he  was  commissioned  to  announce,  he  had 
taught  them  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  that  He  was 
buried,  and  that  He  rose  again  the  tiiird  day 
according  to  the  Scriptures.  One  is  struck, 
in  reading  this  statement,  how  much  it  deals 
with  facts,  how  little  coraparaUvely  with  doc- 
trines. It  is  not,  indeed,  a  mere  dry  recital 
of  the  death  and  burial  and  resurrection  of 
'■■  Jesus  Christ.  Of  itself  such  recital  might 
form  an  interesting  enough  narrative,  but 
could  form  no  Gospel  by  which  men  might  be 
saved.  A  motive,  meaning,  object,  end,  must 
be  assigned  to  the  death  and  resurrection  be- 
fore they  can  be  regarded  as  constituting  such 
a  Gospel  But  how  simply  yet  effectively  is 
that  done  by  the  declaration,  Christ  died  for  our 
sins  t  To  explain  all  that  hes  comprehended 
in  that  saying,  to  exhaust  all  that  the  Scrip- 
tures have  taught,  or  our  great  thinkers 
have  conceived,  of  the  relations  between  our 
sins  and  the  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  would  take  us  hours, 
and  land  us  here  and  there  in  many  an 
obscure  and  difficult  inquiry.  Instead  of 
attempting  any  such  laborious  task,  or  offer- 
ing any  dogmatic  deliverances  on  all  the 
various  questions  that  might  be  raised,  let  me 


ask  you  rather  to  put  yourself  in  the  position 
of  an  intelligent,  honest,  earnest  man,  deeply 
convinced  of  his  guilt  before  God,'  and  as 
deeply  sensible  of  his  manifold  moral  and 
spiritual  infirmities,  when  told  for  the  first 
time  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  came  down 
from  heaven  and  died  for  his  sins.  What 
meaning  could  such  a  man  attach  to  si;ch  an 
expression  before  he  began  to  speculate  upon 
it,  or  deal  with  it  as  anything  else  than  a 
declaration  intended  to  relieve  the  felt  wants 
and  the  awakened  anxieties  of  his  soul  ? 
Should  he  not  at  once  conclude  that  what- 
ever obstacle  his  ^ilt  had  raised  in  the  way 
of  his  being  forgiven  and  accepted  of  the 
Most  High  had  been  done  away  by  the  death 
of  Jesus  Christ — that  somehow  through  that 
death  there  was  for  him  the  free  remission  of 
his  sins  ?  Would  he  not  think  of  the  deadi  of 
Jesus  thus  set  forth  to  him  as  a  death  endured 
by  Him,  not  for  his  own  sins,  but  for  the  sins 
of  others— endured  for  the  sins  of  others  in 
order  that  in  the  first  instance  they  might 
be  forgiven  ?  And  if  his  own  faith  in  that 
death  as  so  endured  were  instant,  cordial, 
and  entire,  would  he  not  rest  upon  it  com- 
placendy  and  confidingly  as  the  good  and 
sufiicient,  because  heaven-appointed  and 
heaven-accepted,  ground  of  his  pardon  and 
acceptance  with  God  ?  Such,  I  take  it,  was 
the  faith  with  which  the  first  Christians  met 
the  first  teachings  of  the  Apostles  as  to  the 
death  of  Christ.  They  rested  on  that  death 
as  having  removed  all  difSculties,  met  all 
requirements,  making  it  as  honourable  and 
glorious  to  God  as  it  was  needful  and  blessed 
for  them,— the  blotting  out  of  all  their 
transgressions.  How  exactly,  in  what  way, 
and  to  what  extent  tlie  death  of  Christ  did 
this— how  it  vindicated  the  character  of 
God  as  a  God  of  holiness  and  justice — 
how  it  sustained  the  honour  of  a  law 
whose  precepts  had  been  broken,  and  whose 
penalty  had  been  righteously  incurred — how 
it  protected  all  the  interests  of  that  great 
spiritual  dominion  of  the  Most-  High  which 
had  been  so  seriously  invaded — they  may 
not  have  very  clearly  seen,  or  very  carefully 
investigated.  Enough  for  them  that  they 
had  the  assurance  of  the  great  Lawgiver 
Himself  that  an  all-sufficient  atonement  had 
been  made.  Let  that  assurance  be  enough 
still  for  each  of  us.  It  may  conduce  to  our 
growing  comfort,  our  growing  stability  in  the 
faith,  that  we  reach  to  clearer  and  fuller 
notions  of  the  manner  in  which  the  death  of 
our  Redeemer  effected  its  great  ends.  But 
first  and  above  all  things  let  us  try  to  have 
a  simple-minded,  simple-hearted  trust  in  the 
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'  entire  sufficiency  of  that  death  as  the  ground 

of  forgiveness  implanted  in  our  breast 
'      "  Christ  died  for  our  sins  aea>rtiirtg  to  the 
i  Saiptures,      He  was  buried  and  He  rose 

[  r.jaia  the  third  day  according  to  the  Scrip- 
I  lures."  In  such  a  compendious  account  of  the 
I  facts  of  the  Gospel  history,  it  is  remarkable 
I  that  twice  over  it  should  have  been  repeated 
thus — that  all  that  took  place,  and  aU  tl^t  was 
I  taught  about  it,  took  place  and  was  taught  in 
strict  accordancewiththeprophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures.     It  shows  how  anx 
;  Paul  was  that  this  accordance  should  steadily 
I  and  continually,  be  kept  in  view.      Nor  is 
this  a  solitary  instance  in  which  such  anxiety 
on  his  part  was  manifested.     It  had  charac- 
terised the  whole  currency  of  his  apostolic 
ministry.     "  Having  therefor  obtained  help 
I   of  God" — such  was  the  language  he   em- 
I    ployed   before  Agrippa — "  I   continue    unto 
I  this  day,  witnessing  to  both  small  and  great, 
I;  saying  none  other  things  than  those  which 
j    the    prophets   and    Moses    did    say  should 
|i  come:    That  Christ   should  suffer,  and  that 
'  He  should  be  the  first  that  should  rise  from 
j    the  dead,  and  should  show  light  unto  the 
•    people,  and  to  the  Gentiles."     In  acting  so 
'i  — in  keeping  so  continually  before  the  mind 
!   of  those  he  spoke  to  the  concurrence  be- 
tween the  b.cts  that  he  had  to  tell  and  the 

I  predictions  that  had  long  before  been  uttered 
'    — Paul  was  but  copying  the  great  example  of 

I I  our  Lord  Himself,  who  on  that  first  day  after 
'  his  own  resurrection  began,  as  it  were,  in  his 
1  own  person  to  execute  the  same  office — when, 

;  in  the  journey  out  to  Emmaus,  beginning  at 
;|  Moses  and  all  the  prophets.  He  expounded 
I  to  the  two  disciples  "  in  all  the  Scriptures  the 
i,  things  concerning  himself."  What  a  voucher 
'  ibr  the  Messianic  references  of  so  many  of 
ll  those  andent  types  and  ancient  prophecies ! 
|l  Not  in  vain  do  we  go  back  to  these  Old 
I'  Testament  Scriptures  to  find  in  the  offerings 
jl  and  sacrifices  of  the  Levitical  economy  the 
I  shadows  of  that  offering  up  of  Himself  as  the 
I  one  great  sacrifice  for  sin  which  Jesus  made 
<  upon  the  cross.  Not  in  vain  do  we  go  back  to 
I  thepagesof Mo3esaodalliheprophets,toread 
|l  there  of  One  who  was  to  be  cut  off,  but  not 
jj  for  Himself — who  was  to  finish  transgression, 
!'  make  an  end  of  sm,  bring  in  an  everlasting 
Ij  ligfateousness — who  was  to  be  wounded  for 
|l  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our  ini- 
j  quities — upon  whom  the  iniquities  of  all  were 
.  to  be  laid — ^who  was  to  bear  the  sin  of  many, 
and  make  intercession  for  the  transgressors, 
I  —and  see  in  Him  of  whom  all  this  bad  been 
j  said  none  other  than  that  Saviour  of  mankind 
I  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  juxipitia- 


tion  through  &ith  in  his  blood— to  declare 
his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins 
that  are  past — that  He  might  be  just  and 
the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus. 
In  the  Corinthian  church  there  were  both 
Jewish  and  Gentile  converts.  Let  not  those 
jews,  then,  who  had  taken  on  this  new  faith 
in  Jesus  think  that  they  were  casting  aside 
their  ancient  Scriptures,  or  asked  to  believe 
anything  that  was  not  in  strict  accordance 
with  that  earlier  revelation  of  the  Divine  will 
And  let  not  those  Gentiles  think  that  this 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  was  a  wholly  new 
religion,  as  different  from  Judaism  as  was 
their  first  pagan  faith.  No ;  let  Jew  and 
Gentile  alike  take  up  into  their  hands  these 
venerable  records,  in  which  are  preserved  the 
manner  of  God's  deahngs  with  that  once 
favoured  people  whom  He  selected  as  the 
medium  of  \as  divine  intercourse  with  man- 
kind, and  through  whom  the  world  was  to  be 
prepared  for  the  advent  of  the  Son  of  God. 

"And  that  He  rose  again  the  third  day, 
and  that  He  was  seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the 
twelve  After  that  He  was  seen  of  above 
five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  of  whom  die 
greater  part  remain  unto  this  present,  but 
some  are  fallen  asleep.  After  that  He  was 
seen  of  James,  then  of  all  the  Apostles.  And 
last  of  all  He  was  seen  of  me  also." 

This  statement  is  interesting  as  containing 
the  earliest  account  extant  of  the  resurrecdon 
of  Christ ;  given  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years  after  that  event  At  the  time  when 
this  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  ^-ritten 
none  of  the  four  Gospels  were  yet  in  exist- 
ence. An  interesting  inquiry  is  thus  opened 
as  to  the  evidence,  direct  and  indirect,  fur- 
nished by  St.  Paul  to  the  facts  of  the  Gospel 
history.  The  inquiry  has  an  additional  interest 
thrown  around  it  from  the  separate  and  in- 
dependent attitude  that  St.  Paul  assumed  as 
compared  with  the  other  Apostles,  as  well 
as  from  the  fact  that  he  declared  that  he  had 
himself  seen  the  Lord,  and  derived  his  know- 
ledge of  hishistory  by  direct  revelation  from 
Himself.  In  the  narrative  of  the  institudon 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  contained  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  this  Epistle,  we  have  the  earliest 
written  account  of  that  event  We  notice 
there  the  exact  and  substantial,  though  not 
literal  agreement  of  the  Apostle's  narrative 
with  that  of  the  Evangelists.  In  the  instance 
now  before  us  this  correspondence,  though 
not  so  precise,  is  perhaps,  from  its  very  diver- 
sity, still  more  instmctive. 

Nine  different  appearances  of  oui  Lord, 
after  his  resurrection,  are  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels.    The  first  to  Mary  Magdalene;  the 
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second  to  the  women  returning  from  the 
sepulchre  ;  the  third'  to  Peter ;  the  fourth  to 
the  tn-o  disciples  going  out  to  Emmaus ;  the 
fifth  to  the  Apostles  assembled  in  the  evening 
in  the  upper  chamber ;  these  five  all  occur- 
ring OE  the  day  of  the  resurrection;  the 
sixth  to  the  Apostles,  Thomas  being  now  with 
the  others,  eight  days  after  the  resurrection; 
the  seventh  to  the  Apostles  and  disciples 
on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  the  eighth 
to  eleven  disciples  and  others  on  the  moun- 
tain side  in  Galilee,  where  Jesus  had  appointed 
to  meet  them  ;  the  ninth  to  the  Apostles  col- 
lectively, immediately  before  the  ascension. 
Paul  mentions  here  six  appearances  of  our 
Lord,  four  of  which  we  can  identify  with  on 
or  odier  of  those  recorded  in  the  Gospel: 
As  he  appears  to  place  them  in  the  order 
of  time,  the  first  two — that  to  Cephas  and 
that  to  the  twelve — we  may  regard  as  the 
same  with  two  of  the  four  recorded  by  the 
Evangelists  as  occurring  on  the  resurrection 
day.  "Ilie  oflier  three — to  Mary,  to  die  wo- 
men,and  to  thetwo  disciples — he  maynot  have 
known,  or  as  happening  to  persons  of  compara- 
tiveiy  Kttle  note,  and  as  les3  available  fm  the 
general  object  he  has  in  view,  they  may  have 
been  intentionally  omitted  by  him,  even  as 
he  passes  by  one  of  the  three  appearances  to 
the  Apostles  coUecdvdy,  and  that  to  the 
seven  npon  the  lake  side.  Had  not  Paul 
told  US  ^at  there  was  an  appearance  to  above 
five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  we  should  not 
have  known  that  there  ever  had  been  brought 
together  so  many  eye-witnesses  of  the  fact  of 
the  resurrection.  TTiis  may  have  happened 
in  the  interview  on  the  Galilean  mountain 
side,  or  it  might  have  happened  at  Jeru- 
salem before  the  dispersion  of  the  people 
assembled  at  the  Passover,  where  it  is  quite  as 
likely  that  five  hundred  disciples  could  have 
been  congregated  as  on  a  mountain  side  of 
Galilee,  There  are  still  two,  however,  of  the 
appearances  mentioned  by  Paul  of  which.no 
trace  is  to  be  found  in  fthc  Gospels — that  to 
James  and  that  to  himself — the  omission 
of  the  latter  due  obviously  to  the  circumstance 
that  with  Paul's  life  and  labours  the  evangelistic 
narrative  had  nothing  to  do ;  but  the  omis- 
sion of  the  fonner  sufficient  to  assure  us 
that  it  was  not  the  design  of  the  Evangelists 
to  record  every  incident  in  their  Master's 
history,  but  sudi  only  as  the  Divine  wisdom 
under  which  they  acted  should  deem  sufficient 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Church, 

But  why  did  Paul  recite  so  carefiilly  these 
proofsof  the  resurrection  of  Christ?  Whydid 
he,  at  the  opening  of  that  pleading  which  he 
meant  to  have  with  the  Corinthians  on  &e 


subject  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  show 
such  anxiety  to  have  that  fact  established 
upon  evidence  that  they  could  not  gainsay  ? 
Because  it  was  the  fact  which  authenticated 
that  Gospel  which  he  had  preached,  and 
because  it  was  upon  that  fact,  and  upon  that 
Gospel — as  once  received  and  still  not  denied 
by  them — -he  meant  to  take  his  stand  in  the 
reasoning  he  was  about  to  institnte.  The 
death  of  Christ  of  itself  proved  nothing — 
threw  but  little  hght  upon  the  character  or 
object  of  his  mission.  There  was  no  need  of 
adducing  evidence  to  substantiate  it.  Very 
different  was  his  resurrection.  That,  if  true, 
was  a  supernatural  event,  the  crowning 
miracle  diat  gave  credibility  to  all  the  other 
miracles  of  his  life.  That,  if  true,  was  the 
seal  of  Heaven's  acceptance  and  approval  put 
upon  that  sacrifice  which  in  dying  for  our 
sins  Jesus  had  offered  up.  Paul  felt  this  so 
strongly,  that  you  find  him  opening  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  thus: — "Paul,  a 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  called  to  be  an 
Apostle,  separated  unto  the  Gospel  of  God 
which  He  had  prtmiised  afore  by  tus  pro- 
phets in  the  holy  Scriptures,  concerning  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  which  was  made 
of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  fle^ ; 
and  declared-  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with 
power,  according  to  the  Spirit  of  hohnesa  bjr 
the  resurrection  from  die  dead."  Paul  felt 
this  so  strongly,  that  when,  in  the  course  of 
that  same  epistle  he  puts  the  question, 
"Who  is  He  that  condemneth?"  his  answer 
is,  "  It  is  Christ  that  died;  yea  rather,  that 
is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  who  also  maketh  intercession  for-us." 
It  is  around  the  fact  of  the  resuirection  of 
Jesus  Christ  that  the  batde  of  supematuiahsm 
in  Christianity  has  been  so  oflen  fought.  It 
is  a  fact  (none  can  deny)  as  capable  of 
historical  proof  as  any  event  of  the  past. 
And  it  is  a  iact  so  thoroughly  substantiated, 
upon  such  competent  evidence,  that  if  we 
arc  to  give  up  our  faith  in  it  we  must  con- 
sistently give  up  our  faith  in  all  histOTic 
records,  ail  the  pa3t  must  be  blank  to  us. 
It  is  upon  this  fact,  so  securely  established, 
that  the  entire  fabric  of  our  Christian  faith  re- 
poses. Believingthatjesusrose-againfromthe 
dead,  and  in  the  body  He  ascended  up  to  hea- 
ven, we  are  prepared  to  receive  all  that  the4 
Scriptures  have  taught  us  of  the  glories  of  his 
person,  of  the  design  of  his  ministry,  of  the  effi- 
cacy erf  his  death.  Let  us  be  devoutly  grateful 
for  it  that  our  &ith  in  Him  who  has  redeemed 
our  souls  unto  God,  in  union  with  whom 
standeth  our  eternal  life,  has  such  a  solid 
historic  foundation  to  rest  upon — often  a^ 
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suled,  yet  never  shaken ;  so  firmly  embedded 
among  those  other  foundations  upon  which 
our  ^owledge  of  the  past  reposes,  that  to 
ovcrtiun  it  would  be  to  overturn  them  all. 

The  kst  witness  for  the  resurrection  cited 
here  by  Paul  is  himself—"  Last  of  all  He  was 
seen  of  me  also.  Am  I  not  an  Apostle  as 
truly  as  any  of  fee  others  ?  Have  I  not  seen 
the  Lord  ?"  was  the  question  that  in  a  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  epistle  he  had  put  with 
some  Aeffve  of  iiidig;natioD  to  those  who 
were  cfii^osed  to  disparage  his  title  to  the 
aposfleship.  Poliaps  Paul  alluded  thus  to 
that  sight  of  Ute  cisen  Saviotir  given  bim  at 
his  conversion,  ac  perhaps — and  that  would 
liken  it  tbe  more  to  the  other  manifestations 
with  i^ich  it  is  here  ranked — perfispa  he 
alluded  to  some  after  interview  in  which  be 
received  from  the  Lord  the  Gospel  that  he 
taught.  He  cannot,  however,  even  allude  to 
the  honour  that  was  thus  conferred  on  him 
without  a  sense  of  his  own  nnworthiness 
filling  his  heart ;  without  alluding  at  the 
same  time  to  the  humiUating  circumstances 
that  distinguished  his  call  to  the  apostle- 
ship  from  that  of  the  other  twelve.  "  Seen 
of  me  as  of  one  bom  out  of  due  time, 
for  I  am  the  least  of  the  Apostles,  that 
am  not  wordiy  to  be  called  an  Apostle  be- 
canae  I  persecuted  tbe  Church  of  God."  A 
like  dig^ssion,  occasioned  by  his  ranking 
himself  among  the  holy  aposdes  and  pro- 
phets to  whom  the  mystery  of  Christ  was 
revealed,  you  find  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  where  he  exclaims,  "  Unto  me,  who  am 
less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this  grace 
given,  that  I  should  preach  among  fee  Gen- 
tiles fee  unscardiablc  riches  of  Christ." 
Anofeer  like  digression,  occasioned  by  his 
reference  to  that  glorious  Gospel  of  fee 
blessed  God  committed  to  his  trust,  occurs 
in  bis  First  Epistle  to  Timofey,  when  he  says, 


"  And  I  thank  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  who 
hath  enabled  me,  for  feat  He  counted  me 
faithful,  putting  me  into  fee  ministry;  who 
was  brfbre  a  blasphemer,  and  a  persecutor, 
and  injurious ;  but  I  obtained  mercy,  because 
I  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief."  That  passage 
in  his  bygone  life,  when  beyond  measure  he 
had  persecuted  the  Church  of  God  and  made 
havoc  of  it,  he  desired  never  to  forget.  Most 
willing  was  be  at  all  times  to  magpify  fee 
grace  so  undeserved  that  had  selected  one  so 
unworthy  and  ao  imlikely  to  be  an  Apostle  of 
the  Lord.  But  however  deeply  conscious  of 
his  individual  demerit,  however  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge his  original  perstmal  disqualifica- 
tions for  so  high  an  office,  let  not  those 
CotiBtUaB  ovfllen  make  any  improper  use  of 
such  admissions  on  his  part,  for  fee  grace  that 
had  conferred  the  ofRce  had  fully  qualified  for 
its  work.  "By  fee  grace  of  God  I  am  what 
I  am ;  and  his  grace  which  was  bestowed  on' 
me  was  not  in  vain;  but  I  laboured  iBore 
abundantly  than  feey  all,  yet  not  I,  ^at  fee 
graceof  God  whidi  was  with  tae."  In  reading 
his  episdes  we  have  often  occasion  to  recog- 
nise in  Paul  one  of  fee  meit  umons  of  the- 
devotionaUand  fee  practical,  die  deepest  piety 
and  the  soundest  i^scretion.  Hae  we  recog- 
nise almost  as  rare  a  union — ^att  oT  ttw  pro- 
fbundest  humility  and  the  readiest  acknow- 
ledgment of  all  that  fee  grace  of  God  had 
enabled  him  to  be  and  to  do.  A  bumility 
feis  free  of  all  affectation,  of  all  fictitiousness, 
feat  laid  itself  down  in  fee  dust,  not  to 
grovel  there  in  feose  jMtifuI  bemoanings  and 
confessions  in  which  so  much  of  self  and  so 
mudi  of  pride  is  so  often  wool  in  covert  ; 
disguise  to  enter,  but  which  hud  itself  down  ' 
in  fee  dust  to  magnify  that  grace  of  God 
which  had  stooped  to  lift  one  even  so  un-  , 
worthy,  and  to  make  of  him  an  instrument  of 
such  great  good  to  his  fellow-men. 


W.   UAMNA. 
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BY  the  grave,  where  rarely  n 
More  (baa  for  a  moment  sUj, 
And  to  which  are  no  retamers 

When  Ibcy'vc  vept  their  giieli  Kwaj : 
Shadowing  its  silent  sleep. 
There  I  stand,  and  watch  and  weep  I 
Over  many  swelling  -waters, 

RoDing  silcnlly  along, 
On  which  Pleasure'i  sont  md  daughten 

GHde  wtlh  merry  laagh  and  song  ; 
For  the  joys  I  c&nnot  keep, 
I  stretch  ontmy  aims,  and  weep  ! 
In  the  foreit,  where  the  royal 

Rolers  of  the  land  lie  low, 
Under  which,  with  love  most  loyal 


TJp  from  chDdhood  1  did  grow : 
When  their  long  procenions  sweep 
By  me  to  theii  giavei,  I  weep  ! 
For  the  wild  deer  on  the  monntain. 

Bounding  past  me  up  the  glade, 
For  the  traveller  by  the  fountain 

As  he  stoop'd  and  drank,  and  [way'd  ( 
I  who  carmoC  bound  or  creep 
Only  stay  behind  and  weep  ! 
Only  when  my  life  is  ovtr. 

And,  like  interwoven  nest, 
I,  to  gentle  fhends  or  lover, 

Of&  calm  repose  and  rest. 
Or  to  babe  its  sofl-sway'd  sleep. 
Only  then  I  cease  to  weep. 
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E  is  so  lately  gone  from  |  ing."  He  is  seldom  found  during  his  long  life 
amongst  us ;  the  fa-  ■  elsewhere  than  in  his  college  rooms,  his 
miliar  sunshine  of  to-  [  father's  house,  his  beautiful  vicarage  on  the 
day  is  on  his  face ;  the  j  borders  of  the  loveliest  sylvan  scenery  in 
ranks  of  battle  have  England,  or  at  some  quiet  sea-side  village  in 
scarcely  closed  up  search  of  health.  He  hated  publicity,  and 
where  hefeli^  the  echo  lived  in  great  measure  aloof  from  the  tumult 
of  his  farewell  has  '  which  he  had  done  much  to  create, 
hardly  died  away  from  Keble's  father  was  vicar  of  Coin  St.  Ald- 
wyns,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  his  son  John 
was  bom  in  179a,  at  Fairford,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. In  his  father's  house  he  saw 
religion  under  that  pure  and  quiet  aspect, 
which,  thank  God,  it  wears  still  in  thousands 
of  our  rectory  homes.  Both  father  and 
mother  divided  their  labours  between  their 
four  children  and  Coin,  and  as  regarded  the 
first  they  lived  to  reap  that  harvest  which  is 
seldom  denied  to  prayerful  piety  accompanied 
by  watchful  consistency.  Tlie  love,  happi- 
ness, and  unworldliness  of  this  rural  home 
wrought  themselves  deeply  into  Keble's  cha- 
ignprant.  There  are  no  allusions  to  his  many  racter.  Home  influence  surrounded  his  whole 
and  strong  friendships,  his  splendid  university  !  boyhood,  for  his  father's  study  was  his  school- 
honours,  his  abiding  literary  labours,  or  his  \  room,  his  father  his  teacher,  and  his  brother 
intimate  connection  with  that  Oxford  move-  I  Tom  his  sole  rival.  The  stirring  emulations 
ment  amidst  the  upheavings  of  which  we  j  of  the  "  sixth-form "  boys  at  our  public 
dwell.  At  once  most  confidential  and  most  schools,  their  strong  esprit  de  corps,  their 
reserved,  the  most  deeply  persona!  and  the  j  heartyfriendships,andsoaringambitions  were 
most  impersonal  of  volumes,  it  seems  likely  ,  to  him  all  unknown.  Not  only  was  he  thus 
that    the  "  Christian  Year  "    will    bequeath    segregated  from  his  boyish  kind,  but  he  never 


over  the 
still    so    present    with 
us;    he  has  so    com- 
pletely made  over  his 
religious  personality  to 
vus    in    the    "Christian 
Year,"  that  we  are  m  some  danger  of  forgetting 
that  he  was  anything  more  than  a  devout  man 
and  a  poet.    But  of  all  else  that  went  to  make 
tiieman,  and  of  the  influences  which  formed  his 
youth,  the  measure  of  his  intellect,  his  posi- 
tion in  the  Church,  and  his  bearing  towards 
his  fellow-men,  his  poems  leave  us  profoundly 


Keble  to  posterity  rather  than  that  it  should 
descend  as  his  bequest.  His  was  truly  an 
uneventful  life.  Neither  Church  nor  Crown 
regarded  the  author  of  the  "  Christian  Year  " 
as  worthy  of  any  honours  within  their  keep- 

•  "Life  of  Kcblc,"  by  Si.  J.  T,  Colrridgc;  "M™ioir  of 
Kcblc."  by  Rpv.  J.  Frewcn  Moor ;  '-  Kemaini  of  HuttcU 
Fioudej"  Newman'."Aiio1oKiapro  Vita  Sun;"  "Mmoir 


worked  but  when  he  chose,  in  order  to  carry 
out  an  edui:ational  theory  of  his  father's. 
But  this  mode  of  education,  imperfect  and 
iiap-hazard  as  it  seems,  enabled  Keble  not 
only  to  compete  successfully  for  a  Corpus 
Christi  Scholarship  in  his  fifteenth  year,  but 
to  enter  on  his  college  course  with  signal 
credit.    Nor  only  this,  but  the  home-taught, 
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home-bred  boy  went  up  to  Oxford,  leaving 
behind  him  among  his  family  and  friends  a 
reputation  for  purityand  excellence  which  pro- 
cured for  him  the  title  of  "John  the  Good." 


Corpui  Oirhcl  CoUe^.  Oiford. 

And  "John  the  Good"  he  remained;  the 
pure  home  atmosphere  encircling  him  like 
a  halo  amidst  the  seductive  influences  of  a 
life  of  comparative  unrestraint.  By  the  force 
of  affinity  he  fell  into  a  reading  set  The 
atmosphere  of  Corpus  was  stimulating,  the 
scholar  was  surrounded  by  men  who  have 
since  become  famous,  and  before  long  the 
stirrings  of  ambtdon,  and  the  desire  to  do 
credit  to  his  father's  training,  moved  him  to 
read  for  first-class  honours,  both  in  classics 
and  mathematics.  At  this  time  he  was  mor- 
bidly shy,  and  so  afraid  of  his  project  being 
discovered,  that  he  carried  on  his  studies  on 
a  chair  conveniently  near  a  cupboard,  into 
which  he  used  to  thrust  his  Principia  hastily 
on  the  first  alarm  of  an  intruder. 

In  i8io  he  passed  his  final  examination, 
and  won  a  "  Double  First,"  an  honour  which, 
in  that  form,  no  one  hitherto  had  attained, 
except  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel.  For  this  splendid 
triumph  of  a  reserved  youth,  who  had  never 
been  trained  by  the  fierce  emulations  of  a 
public  school,  neither  Keble's  college  nor  his 
fticnds  were  prepared.  His  success  opened 
the  way  to  the  distinction  of  a  fellowship  at 
Oriel,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  took  his 
place  at  the  High  Table  of  the  Senior  Com- 
mon Room,  among  that  remarkable  body  of 
men  which  even  then  gave  the  intellectual 
tone  to  the  university,  and  which  afterwards, 
by  the  gradual  accretion  of  men  of  marked 
ability  and  kindred  thought,  became  a  focus 
of  opinion  which  went  far  to  revolutionise  the 
Church  of  England.  Copleston  and  Davison 
I.  N.  s. 


were  the  leaders  in  the  endless  discussions  c 
the  common  room  when  Keble  entered  i 
almost  simultaneously  with  Whately ;  Nen 
man,  Arnold,  and  Pusey,  with  many  othe 
lesser  lights,  were  afterwards  added.  Kebl 
at  eighteen,  less  shy  than  formerly,  but  othei 
wise  little  changed,  found  himself  compelled 
to  take  part  in  arguments  on  some  of  thi 
most  agitating  topics  of  thought,  and  wa 
even  then  in  antagonism  to  Whately,  tin 
great  questioner  of  the  prevailing  creed- 
High  Toryism  in  Church  and  State.  Kebh 
is  described  at  this  time  and  afterwards  b] 
the  friend  who  knew  him  best  and  loved  hin 
most,  as  affectionate,  home-loving,  easily  im 
pressed  by  scenery  and  society,  given  tt 
hearty  enjoyment  of  morning  and  evening 
parties,  concerts,  and  dances,  as  well  as  o: 
long  rambles  amidst  the  green  ruralities  o: 
the  west  of  England,  full  of  fun  and  humoui 
(qualities  which  never  totally  deserted  him, 
even  in  the  most  anxious  days  of  his  aftei 
life),  and  with  a  profound  reverence,  which  dis- 
tinguished him  at  once  from  the  other  men 
of  his  age.  At  this  time,  and  throughout  life, 
his  veneration  for  his  father  was  one  of  his 
marked  characteristics.  He  received  his  be- 
liefs and  opinions  with  almost  the  unquestion- 
ing obedience  of  childhood,  as  though  from 
an  infallible  authority.  His  domestic  affec- 
tions were  intense.  To  the  surprise,  and 
often  the  vexation,  of  his  friends,  he  made 
more  than  once  what  they  called  "sacrifices" 
of  positions  of  honour  and  emolument,  in 
order  that  he  might  remain  in  the  vicinity 


of  Fairford,  or  actually  in  his  father's  house, 
to  attend  upon  his  mother,  or  to  cheer  and 
nurse  his  sisters.  At  twenty  he  gained  the 
chancellor's  prize  for  both  "The  Bachelors' 
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Essays,"  in  English  and  Larin,  then  an  un- 
precedented feat,  and  only  accomplished 
twice  since,  the  prize  man  on  one  of  these 
occasions  being  the  late  Dean  Milman. 

Keble  had  grown  up  a  pious  man.  He 
had  a  great  deal  of  "  natural  religion,"  and 
circumstances  had  been  favourable  to  the 
production  of  something  more.  For  such 
piety  as  his,  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  the  only  attractive  career.  To 
this  service  he  had  early  consecrated  himself, 
and  he  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  swerved 
even  in  thoi^t  from  his  purpose,  nor  in 
maturer  life  was  any  attracrion  powerfiil 
enough  to  divert  him  from  his  strong  bent 
for  parochial  work.  His  solemnity  in  view  of 
die  responsibilities  of  the  ministerial  office 
became  more  and  more  intense  as  his  ordi- 
nation drew  near.  In  writing  to  Coleridge 
on  the  brilliant  ftiture  which  lay  before  him 
at  the  bar,  he  says  that  nothing,  even  the 
saving  of  health  and  life,  would  make  him 
forego  such  possibilities,  "  but  for  visions  fiir 
more  brilliant  and  more  certain  too,  more 
brilliant  in  their  results,  as  the  salvation  of 
one  soul  is  worth  more  than  the  framing  of 
the  Magna  Charta  of  a  Iheusand  worlds- 
more  certain  to  take  place,  since  tempta- 
tions are  fewer,  and  opportunities  every- 
where to  be  found."  In  another  letter  a  few 
days  before  taking  holy  orders,  he  wrote, 
"  Pray  eimesdy,  my  dear  best  friend,  that 
I  may  not  be  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
sacred  office  on  which  I  am  rashly,  aa  I  fear, 
ev«n  now  entering,  but  that  some  souls  may 
have  cause  to  bless  me.  Pray  that  I  may  be 
freed  from  vanity,  envy,  and  discontent,  from 
impure  imaginations,  that  I  may  not  be  weary 
or  wandering  in  heart  from  God's  service ; 
that  I  may  not  be  judging  others  uncharitably, 
or  vainly  diea«Bg  how  diey  will  judgs  me 
at  the  very  moment  when  I  seeiw  most  reli- 
gioualy  and  dwriftibl^eiiaploj-ed."  He  was 
ordatocd  beacon  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1815, 
and  pciest  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1816,  and  in 
die  interim  the  Kiniatoy  saong  holy  things, 
which  m  oAsn  psduoa  negfigence  or  care- 
less fcadiaxity,  Aad  only  mcreaaed  his  re- 
verence and!  his  sense  at  resins  ib  Hi  ty.  In 
wricingr  to  the  same  firmidl  sixteen  months 
after  his  or^Budwi,  hr  said,  "I  mnt  jiour 
pra^ar  naey  much,  I  i«Dt  them  fb>  every 
day.  I  f^el  lliii  Jmniiiii  wii  witln  if  my 
jffofession  increase  upon  me.  Pray  for  me 
that  I  may  not  pollute  God's  altar  with 
irregular  worldly-minded  complacency," 

We  require  this  knowledge  of  Keble's 
deepest  views  on  the  ministry  to  explain  the 
\Otut  of  bis  alluEioiis  to  it  througliout  the 


"Christian  Year."  If  they  were  hereafter 
tinged  by  an  unwholesome  sacerdotalism, 
there  was  nothing  at  this  early  period,  during 
which  his  poems  were  written,  which  ought 
not  to  be  the  inmost  thought  and  wish  of 
every  honest  man  who  takes  upon  him  the 
office  of  preaching  Christ  crucified,  Keble's 
solemn  sincerity  on  this  subject  gives  a  sanctity 
to  the  force  and  reiteration  with  >riiich  through- 
out the  "Christian  Year"  he  dwells  upon  the 
ideal  of  a  trae  pastor  of  the  fiock.  It  is  pro- 
bably to  the  p^iod  of  his  ordinatioa  diat  we 
may  refer  iae  hymn  for  St,  MatAias'  Day.* 

His  first  parochial  duties  were  the  services 
of  two-  sma^  pari^es,  to  which  a  thkd  was 
aftenvsrds  added,  the  united  emolument  of 
his  cnracies  being  about  £iab  a  ^ear.    For 
twenty  yea»  rooie  or  less  of  dvquiet  ministry 
his  father's  hsuse  continueillo  be  hiv  home,    ' 
aod  Buicb  e£  his  time  was  speot  in  attend-    - 
ance  on  a  nfiering  sister,  home  duties   in    : 
his  opinion  fahias  jiuctdcace  of  all  others.     | 
There  were,  however,  university  intervals  of    : 
great  importance,  inasmuch  as  they  both  kept    I 
Keble  from   passing   away  from  university    1 
associations,  and  placed  him  in  contact  with    { 
men  who  as  largely  influenced  him  as  they    i 
were  influenced  by  him.     The  Oriel,  to  which    ' 
be  returned  as  tutor|  was  more  brilliant  even 
than  the  one  he  had  left,  and  in  the  five  years 
of  his  tutorship  came  before  the  country  as  a 
recognised  focus  of  thought,  gathering  into    , 
its  common  room  moat  of  what  was  remark- 
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I   able  at  Oxford,  and  effervescing  with  discns- 
!  si(Hi3  on  those  points  on  which  5ie  disputants 
j'  were  hereafter  to  differ  as  widely  as  Whateiy 
from  Newman,  or  Arnold  from  Pusey.     The 
j  elements  of  fiitm«  antagonism  indeed  already 
became  clearly  defined,  especially  as  regarded 
I    Keble  and  Whateiy,  natures  between  which 
I'  it  was  not   possible  that  any  cordial  amity 
j    could  exist.  During  this  period  the  acquaint- 
i   ance  between  Keble  and  Newman  began. 
Newman  thus  writes  of  Keble  after  half 
a  lifetime  had  passed,  bringing  with  it  the 
keenest    disappointment  and    the   bitterest 
separation : — "  The  first  time  that  I  was  alone 
with  him   (Keble)  was  on    occasion  of  my 
'  electioQ  to  a  fellowship  at  OrieL     I  was  sent 
fot  inK>  the  Tower  to  ^ake  hands  with  the 
Provost  and   Fellows.     How   is   that  hour 
fixed  in  my  memory  after  the  changes  of  forty- 
two  years !     I  had  to  receive  the  congratula- 
I  tiwis  of  all  the  Fellows.     I  bore  it  till  Keble 
took  my  hand,  and  then  felt  so  abashed  and 
unworthy  of  the  honour  done  me,  that  I 
seemed  deshous  of  sinking  into  the  ground. 
His  had  been  the  first  name  which  I  had 
heard  spoken  with  reverence  when  I  came  up 
to  Oxford.     When  one  day  I  was  walking 


in  High  Street  with  my  dear  earliest  friend  ' 
(Bowden),  with  what  eagerness  did  he  cry 
out,  '  There's  Keble,'  and  with  what  awe  did 
I  look  at  him  !"  After  stating  how  the  men 
whose  reputations  were  made,  and  those  who 
were  afterwards  to  eclipse  them,  admired 
Keble  for  his  intellectual  prowess,  and  loved 
him  for  his  gentleness,  humility,  and  ui^ 
affectedness,  Newman  writes.  "  However,  at 
the  time  when  I  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel 
he  was  not  in  reddence,  and  he  was  shy  of 
me  for  years  in  consequence  of  the  marks 
which  I  bore  upon  roe  of  the  evangelical  and 
liberal  schools.  Huirell  Froude  brought  us 
together  about  r838.  It  is  one  of  the  sayings 
preserved  in  his  '  Remains,'*  '  Do  you  know 
the  story  of  the  murderer  who  had  done 
one  good  thing  in  his  life  7  Well,  if  I  was 
ever  asked  what  good  deed  I  bad  ever  done, 
I  should  say  that  I  had  brought  Newman 
and  Keble  to  understand  each  other.' " 


■on  j  \rt,  however 
of  publuhuifl  it,  I  ni 
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Bt  the  dean  of  CHESTER. 
IE  IS  LAID  tJNTO  THE  KOOT  OF  THE  TREES." 


EVERY  careful  reader  of  the  New 
Testament  must  have  been  struck  by 
the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  its  teaching, 
for  the  prudential  conduct  of  daily  life,  and 
for  the  inculcation  of  great  rehgious  jwin- 
ciples  too,  is  given  in  the  form  of  Proverbs, 

I  ^Proverbs  we  mean  short,  pointed,  em- 
]  phadc,  animated  sentences,  evidently  adapted 

for  general  use  and  immediate  application, 

'       Proverbs,  in  fact,  are  like  our  current  coins 

— having  a  worth  that  is  recognised  at  first 

II  sight — conveniently  passing  from  hand  to 
II  hand — fecilitating  the  business  of  every  day 

— frequendy  containing  much  value  in  a 
small  compass — and  available  for  ready  use 
:  <m  various  onergencies. 
'  That  the  New  Testament  is  full  of  sayings 
!  that  satisfy  these  conditions  might  be  made 
I  evident  unmediatnly,  by  turning  over  its 
pages  rapidly,  and  hy  beginning  to  draw  up 
a  li<it,  which  would  contain  such  sentences  as 
ihe  following  : — //  is  mere  bitssed  U  give  than 
I  U>  reedve :   Owe  no  man  anything,  but  to  hve 


one  another:  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  1 
and  not  man  for  the  SaiibatA :  The  time  is  f 
short :  Evil  eommunicalions  eorrupt  good  i 
manners :  He  that  loveth  his  brother  aiideth  \. 
m  the  light:  God  will  have  mercy  and  net  .■ 
sacrijice:  and  the  like. 

But  among  ■  Proverbs,  whether  they  be  [  / 
human  or  Divine,  those  are  the  most  | 
interesting  and  attractive  which  are  not  j 
mere  abattac.t  assertions  of  recognized  tnith  ' 
or  bare  literal  directions  for  our  behaviour,  | 
but  which  contJtm  either  an  expressed  or  a 
latent  comparison.  In  such  cases  the  moral  ! 
truth  or  precept  is  presented  under  the  form  j 
of  an  image;  and  the  image  gives  a  charm  b 
the  truth  or  the  precept,  which  makes  it  per- 
suasive. Such  proverbs  are  gilded,  so  I 
speak,  with  a  touch  of  poetry.  They  have  in 
them  something,  too,  of  the  nature  of 
riddle.  Thus  they  please  our  fancy  and  I 
excite  our  curiosity. 

The  meaning  and  the  justice  of  this  dis- 
tinction will  be  seen  at  once  by  such  i 
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as  the  foUowing :  A  city  set  on 
a  hill  canmt  be  hid.  Make  to  yourseha  bags 
^vhich  wax  nut  old-  Behold  how  muck  fuel  a 
Utile  fire  kindielh.  The  light  of  the  body  is 
the  ejie.  Let  ilte  dead  bury  their  dead.  One 
soweth  and  another  reapelh.  Where  ifie  car- 
case is,  thither  will  the  vultures  be  gathered 
togetlier.  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain, 
that  nothing  be  lost.  No  man,  having  tasted  old 
wine,  straightway  desireth  new^  Proverbs  of 
this  class,  even  in  the  Bible,  have  always  a 
far  greater  force  than  could  be  possessed  by 
mere  abstract  statements  of  truth,  or  by 
simple  precepts,  saying  literally  what  they 
mean.  Containing  within  them  a  comparison, 
they  seem  to  have,  and  indeed  they  have,  a 
greater  richness  and  depth  than  they  would 
othenvise  possess.  Any  one  such  proverb 
really  does  contain  two  or  three  different 
meanings ;  or,  at  least,  can  be  made  appli- 
cable to  several  varying  sides  of  human  life. 
It  is  like  a  light  in  the  hand,  which,  by  a 
judicious  turn,  can  be  thrown  on  several 
objects  in  succession. 

It  would  be  easy  to  furnish  illustrations  qi 
what  is  here  meant  from  our  abundant  supply 
of  merely  human  proverbs.  Here  we  are 
occupied  with  the  Divine ;  and  of  course 
reverence  withholds  us  from  dealing  with  such 
sayings  of  the  Bible  in  a  merely  critical  spirit. 
Two  Biblical  examples,  however,  may  be 
given,  one  from  the  Old  Testament,  and 
-another  which  may  be  said  to  belong  equally 
lo  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  Such 
.are  our  most  natural  and  appropriate  illustra- 
tions in  such  a  case ;  and  they  will  furnish 
-opportunity  for   some  other   remarks  intro- 

■  ductory  to  the  papers  which  are  to  follow. 

There  is  a  proverb  of  singular  force  and 
vivacity,  which  we  find  both  in  Jeremiah  and 
in  Ezekiel:*  "  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour 
grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on 
edge  ; "  and  from  the  manner  in  which  these 
two  prophets  adduce  the  saying  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  it  was  current  among  the  Jews 
S..-neraUy  at  the  time  of  the  Captivity.  They 
then  had  terrible  experience  of  the  truth 
that  "  God  visits  upon  the  children  the 
iniquity  of  their  fathers."  But  they  so  used 
the  proverb  as  to  cast  a  reproach  upon  God, 
to  forget  the  limitations  within  which  the 
]>roverb  was    true,  to  lose  sight  of  the  en- 

■  couragement  which  God  gave  them  in  the 
midst  of  their  suffering,  and  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  it  was  their  duty  to  feel  in  regard 
&o  their  own  sins. 

Tliat  the  proverb  does  express  a  truth  is 
most  certain,  and  a  truth  conspicuous  alike  in 

*  J«r.  x^.  19,  30;  Ju«k.  irili.  t,  J. 


the  course  of  Providence  and  on  the  pages  of  ; 
Scripture.     This  truth  had  a  marked  place  in  ;| 
the  utterance   of  the  Ten    Commandments  1 
from    Mount   Sinai;  and  the  experience  of 
every  day  attests  the  fact  tliat,  in  a  multitude 
of  ways,  "  when  the  fathers  have  eaten  sour 
grapes  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge."   ] 
This  is  indeed  a  proverb  with  many  sides.*    1 
We  see  how  it  may  be  applied  to  inherited    ' 
disadvantages  of  all  kinds — to  the  impaired   I 
health,  whicli  reappears  in  the  next  genera- 
tion ;    to   the  broken    circumstances,  which 
make   children   paupers;    to  the  neglect  of 
opportunities,    the  harmful   result  of  which 
falls  heaviest  on  those  who  have  been  least 
guilty.     It  is,  however,  in  the  prolonged  and 
propagated  consequences  of  sin  that  this  in- 
evitable law  is  seen  to  be  most  disastrously 
operative.     As  the    Chaldee  Paraphrast  ex- 
plains the  proverb  in  question:  "The fathers 
have  sinned,  and  the  sons  are  smitten ; "  or, 
as  we  find  it  expressed  in  the  Book  of  Lamen- 
tations :  "  Our  fathers  have  sinned,  and  are 
not;  and  we  have  borne  their  iniquities."t 

But  here  we  have  an  opportunity  of  mark- 
ing a  principle,  to  which  reference  will  be 
made  again  in  the  papers  which  follow.  No 
proverb,  not  even  a  Biblical  proverb,  ex- 
presses the  whole  truth,  but  only  a  partial 
truth,  or  at  least  one  side  of  some  truth, 
which,  to  be  apprehended  fully,  must  be 
viewed  on  many  sides.  Still  less  can  we 
expect  any  full  exhibition  of  truth  in  a  merely 
human  proverb,  brought  into  existence  under 
the  influence  of  wrong  feelings.  In  this 
current  saying  of  the  Jews  during  the  Cap- 
tivity there  was  clearly  a  mixture  of  profane- 
ness  and  wit  The  comparison  was  ingenious ; 
but  it  indicated  an  impenitent  state  of  mind. 
The  Jews  complained  of  their  condition  as  if 
they  suffered  eritirely  for  their  fathers'  sins, 
and  as  if  they  had  no  sins  of  their  own  to 
regret.J  It  is  to  this  state  of  mind  that  the 
two  great  prophets  address  themselves,  Jere- 
miah in  Jerusalem,  Ezekiel  by  the  Chebar, 
They  tell  the  Jewish  people,  in  substance, 

tbcre  ii  no  quotion  wLaUver  that  in  uniury  nattcn  that 

comingi  of  Ibshlbeit  us  visiled  upon  tbechlldrn.    Tliit  if 

On  the  Dn«  haqd  it  painU  to  the  cauic  of  the  oril,  and  an  tbo 
other  it  paints  to  the  irmedj'  \  and  1  am  laa^inB  etioii^  to 
bejicvfr  that  if  yaa  could  enforce— 1  dDn*t  vajr  tou  can,  that 
ii  qnite  laoGbcr  ftorr — taDJtary  and  byEJeiLC  lawi.  it  woidd 

thl«  or  four  jenorationi  ."—«*«*  of  Ikt  Earl  of  Dtriy  at 
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this,  that  with  the  removal  of  the  national 
jndgment,  the  occasion  for  the  use  of  the 
proverb  will  be  taken  away;  but  that,  to 
each  separate  sinner,  his  own  personal  re- 
sponsibilit7  will  remain.  Jeremiah  uses  the 
[  language  of  hope  and  promise ;  and  while  he 
I  says  that  "  eveiy  one  shall  die  for  his  own 
'  iniquity,"  that  "  every  man  that  eateth  the 
I  sour  grape,  his  teeth  shall  be  set  on  edge," 
I  he  adds  that  the  use  of  their  ^wn  proverb 
shall  cease,  because  as  God  had  watched 
I  over  them  "  to  pluck  up,  and  to  break  down, 
and  to  destroy,  and  to  afflict,"  so  He  would 
■  watch  over  them  "  to  build  and  to  plant," 
that  He  would  restore  them,  and  make  "a 
new  covenant "  with  them,  putting  His  law 
wufain  them,  and  writing  it  in  their  hearts. 
Ezekiel,  with  diaiacteristic  severity,  lays  down 
sternly  the  Divine  principles  of  immutable 
JDStice,  and  adduces  some  of  those  counter- 
proverbs,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  must  always 
I  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  truth  really  contained  in  any  cur- 
,  rent  maxim:  "As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord 
God,  ye  shall  not  have  occasion  any  more  to 
use  tlus  proverb  in  Israel.  Behold,  all  souls 
'  are  mine :  as  the  soul  of  the  father,  so  also 
'  the  soul  of  the  son  is  mine  :  the  soul  that 
sinneth,  it  shall  die.  Are  not  my  ways 
eqnal?  Are  not  your  ways  unequal?  Make 
you  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit :  why  will  ye 
die?" 

But  now,  to  turn  to  the  other  illustration, 
which,  as  has  been  remarked,  may  be  said  to 
belong  equally  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  it  will  be  admitted  that  any  sentence 
in  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  quoted  more 
than  once  in  the  New,  has  peculiar  claims  on 
our  attention.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
with  two  proverbial  sayings,  each  of  which  is 
twice  adduced  by  St.  Paul,  one  from  Habak- 
kuk,  "  T/te  put  shall  live  by  his  faith"'  the 
other  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  "  Provide 
things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men."^  Those 
may  be  truly  called  henceforward  Proverbs 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  one  enunciating 
the  true  principle  of  all  religious  hfe,  the 
other  containing  a  precept  of  extreme  im- 
portance, which  even  religious  people  are  too 
apt  to  neglect  Under  the  same  class  we 
may  rank  that  phrase  from  Deuteronomy, 
which,  in  like  manner,  the  same  Apostle 
adduces  twice  :  T^tm  shall  not  muszle  the  ox 
that  treadetA  out  the  corn.X  It  is  this  sentence 
to  which  reference  is  here  made,  as  illustrating 
well  the  fact  that  a  proverb  containing  a 
comparison  admits  of  many  applications. 
""  •  HibTiiTTTRoni.  i.  7ro"i7TLi:^i.'  " 

f  Pm».  lii.  4  (LXX-1 ;  Rom.iii.  7  ;  1  Cor.  viii.  ji. 


"  Does  God  take  care  for  oxen?"  asks  St. 
Paul.  Certainly  He  does.  But  He  cares 
for  man  much  more  ;  and  when  He  tells  us 
that  it  is  a  duty  to  be  considerate  of  the 
former,  He  reminds  us  that  it  is  a  still  more 
urgent  duty  to  feel  sympathy  for  the  latter. 
By  thus  inculcating  the  duty  of  considerately 
caring  for  dumb  animals,  the  Jewish  law 
really  enforces  the  general  principle,  the 
wider  duty,  which  embraces  all  things,  both 
great  and  small;  and,  indeed,  this  consi- 
derate care  in  the  minor  instance  is  itself  a 
training  for  humanity  and  kindness  in  refer- 
ence to  the  greater.  Such  a  suggestion  as 
that  of  this  little  precept  in  the  Pentateuch, 
furnished  to  a  thoughtful,  devout,  and  feeling 
mind,  spreads  out  into  a  thousand  instances, 
and  finds  its  opportunities  in  all  the  relations 
of  life.  St  Paul  sees  in  the  merciful  precept 
of  the  Mosaic  code,  which  provided  that  the 
ox,  in  the  midst  of  his  toil,  might  solace  him- 
self with  a  share  of  the  food  he  was  preparing 
for  man — and  we,  with  the  Apostle,  ought  like- 
wise to  see — the  expression  of  a  moral  and 
religious  truth  with  many  applicarions.  This 
considerate  care,  due  to  all,  is  especially  due 
to  those  to  whom  we  are  under  obligations, 
those  from  whom  we  have  received  labour  and 
service.  As  a  mere  matter  of  policy,  the  law 
of  kindness  here  recommends  itself.  The  ox 
or  the  ass  cannot  work  for  us  unless  it  is 
well  treated.  But  this  is  not  the  main  point. 
It  is  a  shame  to  be  unkind  to  the  dumb 
animals,  if  they  are  our  servants.  '  And  is  it 
not  a  shame,  is  it  not  bad  policy,  so  to  treat 
men  who  labour  for  us  as  to  cause  them  to 
feel  that  our  sympathy  is  denied  to  them  ? 
The  instances  to  which  this  might  be  applied 
are  many  and  various — punctual  payment  of 
wages,  justice  and  fairness  towards  trades- 
men, txjnsiderate  treatment  of  domestic 
servants,  and  the  like.  That  to  which  the 
Apostle  applies  the  principle  is  the  claim  of 
Christian  ministers  upon  the  Christian  people 
for  sympathy  and  support  in  consideration  of 
their  anxiety  and  toil.  There  may  possibly 
be,  as  one  of  the  Early  Fathers  says,  a  hint 
to  the  Clergy  themselves,  to  this  effect,  that 
they  do  labour  diligently,  that  they  be  not 
impatient  under  the  irksome  monotony  of 
routine,  and  that  they  be  content  with,  it 
may  be,  a  very  scanty  proportion  of  the 
profuse  wealth  that  surrounds  them.*  If  this 
be  so,  we  have  here  only  an  additional  illus- 
tration of  the  richness  of  meaning  that  resides 
in  the  proverbs  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
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The  true  meetmg-poiat  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  is  found  in  the  mission  and 
character  of  John  the  Baptist  He  is  the 
living  link  betweeu  the  earlier  and  the  later 
parts  of  the  Bible.  Without  him  those  two 
great  sections  of  our  Holy  Book  would  be  in 
a  great  measure  dissevered  &:om  one  another. 
In  the  mention  of  him  the  stream  of  pro- 
phecy disappears — runs  underground,  as  it 
were ;  and  then  reappears  in  the  earliest 
utterances  of  the  Evangelists.  Moreover,  in 
his  personality  and  in  the  style  of  his  teach- 
ing he  seems  to  belong  alike  to  both  dis- 
pensations. The  manner  of  his  appearance, 
the  sententious  severity  of  his  words,  remind 
us  of  the  old  Prophets ;  while  yet  we  see  in 
him  all  that  loving,  personal,  intelligent  devo- 
tion to  Christ  which  is  the  mark  of  the  Cluis- 
tian  saint.  Thus,  for  eveiy  reeson,  in  pro- 
ceeding now  to  comment  upon  some  selected 
Proverbs  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  natural 
to  begin  with  one  of  the  utterances  of  John 
the  Baptist. 

Among  the  strong  brief  sentences  which 
he  used  in  addressing  those  who  came  to 
listen  to  his  preaching,  one  has  been  selected, 
which  is  strikii^  on  account  of  the  image  it 
contains,  which  was  singularly  faithful  and 
true  at  the  time  when  it  was  spoken,  which 
is  "a  faithful  saying"*  foius  still,  and  may 
easily  be  recognised  as  true  on  various  sides 
andfromverydifferentpointsofview.  Weneed 
not  inquire  whether  he  is  quoting  a  proverbial 
phrase  in  common  use  among  the  Jews,  or  sim- 
ply, like  one  of  the  old  Prophets,  employing  the 
.  imagery  of  his  own  characteristic  inspiration. 
Practically  these  words  constitute  for  us,  and 
for  all  future  generations,  a  Proverb  of  the 
New  Testament.  Every  proverb  must  have 
a  beginning.  We  know  tbe  histoiy  of  many 
sententious  sayings,  which,  starting  suddenly 
from  a  definite  point,  have  become  rapidly 
popular,  and  have  thenceforward,  under  many 
shades  of  meaning,  carried  wbdom  with  them 
for  all  subsequent  times.  And  what  is  true, 
in  this  respect,  of  merely  human  wit,  is  emi- 
nently true  of  the  Scriptures. 

"  7^  axe  is  /aid  unto  tlu  root  of  the  trees." 
How  lively  is  the  image  I  How  serious  is  the 
lesson  it  conveys  1  Here  are  the  trees  of  the 
ordiard,  which  ought  to  be  fruitful,  but  some 
of  wlxich  are  too  evidendy  "  cumbering  the 
ground."  The  axe  is  laid  ready.  The  keeper 
of  the  orchard  is  gone  away  for  a  time.  But 
be  will  return. 

(i)  In  its  primary  meaniug,  of  course, 
this  refers  to  the  Jewish  nation,  just  then  in 
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the  crisis  of  their  history,  just  then  about  to 

lose  that  exclusive  pre-eminence  in  religious 
and  moral  opportunities,  which  had  been 
wasted  and  abused.  And,  by  virtue  of  the 
uniformity  of  God's  moraJ  govenunent  of  the 
world,  this  sentence  has  become  applicable 
to  other  nations  since.  History  informs  us 
that,  again  and  again,  naiionai  Judgments 
have  come,  in  a  greater  or  less  d^;ree,  not 
only  severely,  but  also  very  suddenly.  Some- 
times it  has  been  an  entire  uprootmg,  some- 
times a  comparative  decay  of  power  and  a 
loss  of  dignity  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Sometimes  the  causes'ma.y  have  been 
long  at  work  :  and  then  at  last  comes  some 
catastrophe,  as  with  the  sharp  edge  and  heavy 
blow  of  an  axe,  revealing  the  charge  and 
making  it  palpable  to  all. 

Very  lately  we  have  seen,  to  our  great  grieli 
such  things  happening  in  a  country  not  far 
from  our  own  shores ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  trace 
some  of  the  causes  which  led  to  this  calamity. 
Certainly  it  came  very  suddenly.  A  few 
months  previously  no  one  could  have  sus- 
pected the  crash  which  was  close  at  hand.  I 
catmot  easily  forget  the  few  days  which  I 
myself  happened  to  spend  in  Paris,  about  the 
time  of  Palm  Sunday,*  some  three  months 
before  the  war  broke  out.  Never  was  any 
city— with  its  long  avenues  of  lofty  buildings, 
its  sumptuous  palaces,  its  open  spaces,  its 
clear  sky  overhead,  its  population  without 
care — never  was  any  city  so  bright,  so  busy, 
so  beautiful,  so  obviously  complete  in  all  its 
equipments  for  fashion,  for  art,  and  for 
amusement.  But  the  axe  just  then  was  "  laid 
unto  the  root."  The  blow  came  unexpectedly; 
it  was  terrible  when  it  came ;  and  we  see  the 
results. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  most  salutary 
employment  of  our  thoughts  with  such  a  sub- 
ject before  us.  Rather  we  should  turn  to  our- 
selves, and  ask  whether  there  be  not  amorcgst 
us  some  of  the  moral  precursors  of  great 
calamities.  Several  very  bad  symptoms  are 
visible  in  our  social  state.  Can  we  not  mark 
a  low  standard  of  commercial  morality?  Is 
there  not  frivolity  and  effeminacy  where  there 
ought  to  be  marJiness  ?  Are  not  multitudes 
mere  slaves  to  fashion  ?     Is  not  parental  dis- 
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dpline  weaker  than  it  ought  to  be?    And 
ue  we  not  debilitated  by  luxury,  extravagance, 
iotempcraDce,  and  worse  ?    If  "  oui  sumnieT  " 
^{xnspeiity  breeds  "no  increase"  in  any  high 
and  noble  sense,  the  axe  will  justly  be  "  set 
]  toournsuipingroot."*    We  must  not  be  too 
I  confident  that  no  sudden  change  is  coming. 
'  Our  customaiy  boasting  bears  far  too  much 
'  resenablance  to  the  old  boasting  of  the  Jews. 
:  They  were  in  the  habit  of  leaning  on  the  re- 
I  putation  of  the  pasL     They  gloried  in  being 
"the   sons   of  Abraham."      But    John   the 
Baptist  said,  pointing  to  the  stones  that  lay 
'  about  him  in  the  desert,  "  God  is  able  of 
'  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abra- 
ham."    And  this  is  true  in  more  senses  than 
one.     Some  abrupt  and  terrible  blow  might 
come,  that  would  bring  down  the  great  Eng- 
lish name  into  the  dust,  and   transfer  to 
others  the  influence  of  which  we  are  so 
[Houd. 
And  it  is  incumbent  on  us  totemember 
I  that  each  one  of  us  is  a  constituent  part  of 
::  the  nation.      It  is  true,  indeed,   that  the 
,1  nation  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 
ij  Still,  as  we  are  severally,  so  will  the  nation 
in  its  aggregate  be :  so  that  the  voice  of  John 
the  Baptist,  in  the  sermon,  only  two  short 
s^tences  of  which  have  hitherto  been  quoted, 
,   speaks  to  each  one  of  us,  loud  and  distinct,. 
calling  on  us  to  "repent,"  and  to  "bring 
forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance." 

(2)  But  the  Baptist's  proverb  concerning 
the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  has,  as  I  have 
said,  like  all  such  Scripture  proverbs,  many 
applications.  It  tells  us  that  in  dZ^  human 
thhigs  there  is  a  liability  to  sudden  change 
and  sudden  calamity.  Let  us  take  the  case 
»{ domesti£  happitiBs.  At  present,  it  may  be, 
the  circle  is  unbroken.  The  father  and  the 
mother .  are  there,  and  the  children  whom 
God  has  given  them :  and  they  love  one 
another :  and,  due  allowance  being  made  for 
human  infirmity,  all  is  cheerfulness,  and  bright 
contentment,  and  peace.  But  who  knows 
how  soon  a  change,  startling  in  its  suddenness, 
and  quite  irreparable  in  its  consequences, 
Titigfti  come  to  this  house  ?  A  short  alarm — 
a  hopeless  sinking  of  the  heart — and  a  place 
is  empty — empty  for  ever — and  all  that 
remains  is  a  longing 

"  for  tbo  touch  of  m  vanished  hand. 
And  the  »»ind  of  il  voice  \^a.l  ii  Hill." 

And,  if  one  must  go,  we  cannot  tell  which 
of  them  it  will  be.  We  might  perhaps  safely 
'  say  that  it  will  be  that  one  whom  it  seemed 
most  difficult  to  spare.  It  may  be  the 
youngest.     It  may  be  one  who  is  just  reachr 

'■  ■  "  Hm.  VI."  «.  ii.  K.  J. 


ing  the  threshold  of  manhood  or  womanhood. 
It  may  be  the  father.  It  may  be  the  mother. 
Oh  I  how  we  shudder  and  tremble  when  we 
think  of  this  household  as  it  is  now,  with  its 
merry  voices  and  its  unsuspecting  happiness, 
and  of  the  silent  blank,  which  may  be  very 
soon,  when  the  sharp  sudden  blow  is  over — 
when  the  grave  has  been  dosed — and  the 
mourners  come  back  from  the  funeral. 

{3)  Let  us  turn  to  another  side  of  ow 
subject  The  axe  may  be  "laid  unto  the 
root  of  the  trees"  in  regard  to  ourpiansfor  the 
future.  At  present  our  minds  may  be  brimful 
of  satisfaction  because  something  has  been 
well  arranged.  There  is  eager  expectation, 
or  at  least  there  is  cheerful  and  contented 
hope,  because  plans  have  been  well  laid  for 
some  considerable  time  in  prospect  Now, 
there  is  no  harm  in  sO  arranging  for  time  to 
come.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  duty  to  look 
steadUy  at  the  future  and  definitely  to  prepare 
for  it.  But  then  we  should  remember  that 
.ill  this  may  be  abruptly  cut  short,  or  at  least, 
that  our  part  and  share  in  the  transaction 
may  be  abruptly  terminated.  "  Man  proposes, 
God  disposes."  This  proverb,  in  that  alhte- 
rative  form  which  always  promotes  the  cur- 
rency of  such  a  saying,  seems  to  have  found 
a  place  instinctively  in  all  languages.* 

A  good  exemplification  of  this  risk  is 
found  in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  There  bad  been  a 
long  continuance  of  stormy  weather.  The 
ship,  perhaps,  had  already  been  observed  to 
be  not  very  seaworthy.  The  winter  was 
close  at  hand,  when,  under  the  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances  of  ancient  navigation,  it  was  dc- 
sirable  to  remain  in  harbour  as  much  as 
possible.  There  was  a  port  not  far  ofii 
named  Phoenix,  which  was  known  to  possess 
the  requidte  advantages.  A  favourable 
change  took  place  in  the  weather.  "The 
south  wind  blew  softly;"  and  the  sailors 
"  supposed  that  they  had  obtained  their 
purpose."  Clearly  they  anticipated  no  dan- 
ger, for  their  boat  was  towing  behind.  The 
sea  was  calm,  the  wind  was  fair,  the  sky 
made  no  thitatening  sign,  the  rising  ground 
above  Phanix  was  becoming  nearer  and 
more  distinctly  visible  every  moment ;  when 
suddenly  there  came  down  from  those  lofty 
mountains,  into  which  this  part  of  Crete 
towers  up,  a  black  and  furious  storm,  which 
caught  the  ship,  and  whirled  her  out  of  her 
course.  The  gale  lasted  a  fortnight,  with 
terror  and  fatigue,  sleeplessness  and  hunger, 
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to  those  on  board ;  and  in  the  end  the  ship 
was  wrecked  and  the  cargo  lost 

Similar  is  the  risk  and  uncertainty  which 
attends  on  our  most  cherished,  most  careful, 
plans  for  the  future.  "  Go  to  now,"  writes 
St,  James,  "ye  that  say.  To-day  or  to-morrow 
we  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and  continue 
there  a  year:  whereas  ye  know  not  what 
shall  be  on  the  morrow :  for  that  ye  ought  to 
say,  If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live  and  do 
this  or  that.  But  now  ye  rejoice  in  your 
boastings:  all  such  rejoicing  is  evil."  A  very 
slight  amount  of  reflection  shows  us  that  such 
rejoicing  must  be  "  evil"  And  yet  it  must  be 
added  that,  amid  all  these  uncertainties,  there 
is,  in  T^ard  to  matters  of  this  kind,  a  "rejoic- 
ing "  which  is  thoroughly  good,  namely,  when 
we  make  all  our  plans  conscientioudy,  reli- 
giously, modestly,  in  dependence  on,  and  in 
submission  to,  God — when  we  thankfully  feel 
that,  so  far  as  we  see.  He  invites  to  an  oppor- 
tunity of  "working  togetherwith  Him" — when 
we  are  resolved  to  do  our  best,  and  to  leave 
the  result  in  His  hands. 

(4J  St.  James,  in  this  passage,  is  speaking 
specially  of  "  buying,  selling,  and  getting 
gain  ;"  and  we  can  hardly  leave  out  of  view 
that  side  of  our  subject,  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  uncertainties  under  which 
we  hold  our  property.  The  sudden  crash  of 
great  mercantile  houses,  the  unexpected  col- 
lapse of  estates  connected  with  old  feudal 
names,  are  topics  of  frequent  experience. 
And  sadder  still,  perhaps,  is  the  ruin  of  small 
tradesmen  and  honest  farmers  for  causes 
over  which  they  have  little  control.  It  is 
needless  here  to  dwell  on  that  which  is  so 
familiar  and  obvious.  But  to  some  men,  the 
thought  of  losing  their  possessions  is  inde- 
scribably wretched  :  and  they  do  wisely  to 
remember  that  possibly,  in  their  own  case, 
even  now,  "  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root." 

{5)  Finally,  there  is  that  other  serious 
aspect  of  the  question,  to  which  we  are  now 
naturally  brought.  Everything  must  depend 
upon  tht  contirtuana  of  our  life;  and  Hie  is 
uncertain.  "  If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live 
and  do  this  or  that"  Man  "knoweih  not 
that  which  shall  be :  and  who  can  tell  him 
when  it  shall  be?""  There  may  be  tatal 
illness  at  this  moment  in  your  bodily  i.ame. 
You  may  have  observed  some  things  in  your 
state  of  health  which  have  made  you  uneasy. 
So  did  others,  who  are  now  in  their  graves. 
They  died  suddenly  :  and  such  may  be  your 
case.  But  indeed  all  death  is  sudden  death. 
We  pray  in  our  Litany  against  "  sudden 
death,"  when  we   simply  mean   death   that 


finds  us  unprepared.  But  the  change  from 
life  to  death  must  be  instantaneous.  The  tree 
may  be  old  and  half  dried  up  before  it  is  cut 
down ;  but,  when  it  is  cut  do\ni,  it  falls 
suddenly.  So  is  it  when  the  old  man  dies. 
One  moment  his  breath  is  rising  and  falling, 
the  next  it  is  gone  ;  one  moment  his  pulse  is 
beating,  the  next  it  is  still;  one  moment, 
whatever  consciousness  remains  belongs  to 
this  world  j  the  next,  he  beholds  what  neither 
I  nor  any  man  living  can  describe  to  you. 
And  this  sudden  change  of  mental,  moral, 
spiritual  experience  may  at  any  instant  be 
youis  or  it  may  be  mine. 

But  I  have  been  writing,  and  you  have 
been  reading  of  all  these  things,  as  if  they 
were  precarious,  contingent,  doubtfiil,  I  have 
been  asking  you  to  think  of  risk,  of  possi- 
bility, of  uncertainty,  as  if  these  things  might 
be,  or  might  not  be.  But  in  truth  they  are 
all  absolutely  fixed  and  certain.  They  are  all 
sure  to  happen.  "  Now  also  the  axe  is  laid 
utUo  the  root  of  the  trees."  It  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time ;  and  time  is  in  the  hands  of 
God.  The  axe  is  there.  Its  sharp  edge  is 
touching  the  bark.  The  strong  muscle  of 
the  woodman's  arm  is  ready  to  be  called  into 
active  exercise,  and  he  will  inialLbly  lay  hold 
soon,  in  every  one  of  these  cases,  of  the 
handle  of  the  axe. 

Let  us  go  rapidly  over  our  ground  once 
more,  and  look  separately  at  each  one  of 
these  topics  of  thought  again. 

(i)  The  national  greatness  of  England, 
even  if  it  has  been  great  in  the  highest  sense, 
mw/ come  to  an  end  some  time.  Whatever  is 
noblest  and  best  in  a  nation's  life  is  very  far 
below  the  ideal  of  the  City  of  God.  Alk 
that  is  good  here  is  intermingled  with  much 
that  is  bad.  And  whatsoever  is  not  good 
mustpass  away  into  the  "outer  darkness,"  The 
light  m  the  City  of  God  is  perfect  and  pure. 
"There  is  no  night  there."  All  this  social, 
political,  di[4omatic,  military,  commercial 
system,  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  will 
dissolve.    These  eager  debates  in  Parliament 

■the   excitement   of  contested   elections — 

irs  and  treaties  with  foreign  countries  — 
fleets  and  standing  armies— all  will  pass  away 
like  a  dream.  And  at  last,  when  we  stand 
face  to  face  with  the  Judge,  the  question  will 
be  asked  of  each  :  "  What  didst  thou  do  to 
make  thy  country  better  than  it  was  ?  Thou 
hadst  an  opportunity,  I'hou  hadst  a  place 
in  that  English  nation  :  and  it  was  the  best 
place,  for  it  was  the  place  that  I  assigned  to 
thee.  What  didst  thou  do  to  make  England 
better?"  Various  answers  will  be  given  to 
such  questions  in  that  day.    And,  when  the 
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Judge  speaks,  to  one  it  will  be  said,  "  Well 
done,  good    and  faithful   servant,   be  thou 

j  Tuler  over  many  cities."  Concerning  another 
it  will  be  said,  "  He  had  but  one  talent,  but 

'    he  never  used  it ;  he  lived  and  died,  and  left 

;  the  world  no  better  than  he  found  it :  hence 

,  he  is  unfit  for  the  responsibility  and  the 

honour  of  the  Heavenly  Kingdom."    Such 

are  some  of  the  serious  thoughts  that  arise 

from  the  reflection  that  the   axe  is  most 

i    certainly  at  the  root  of  our  national  greatness. 
(3)  And   now  we  turn  again  to  domestic 

'  happiness.  How  we  speak  of  it,  as  if  it 
might  possibly  be    interrupted!      We    say, 

I    "Perhaps  the   circle  will  be  broken:    who 

'  knows?"  So  we  looked  at  the  matter  just 
now.  Yes;  but  we  do  knew.  The  circle 
will  be  broken.     We  say,  "  How  dreadful  it 

'  would  be,  if  he  were  to  die !"  Yes :  but  he 
willAic.     We  say,  "How  terrible  it  would 

'  be,  if  she  were  to  go !  how  could  we  live 
withouther?"  Yes;  but  she  w^i^  go,  Atthis 
moment  "the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root."  Every 
family  group  is  sure  to  be  resolved  into  its 
elements.  "  The  graves  of  a  household  " — 
take  any  large  £imtly  in  this  busy  age — where 
are  those  graves  ?  Not  all  together  under  the 
trees  in  a  village  churchyard,  as  might  have 
been  the  case  in  the  older  time.  Two  or 
three  may  lie  there  among  their  kindred  and 
iheir  neighbours.  But  others  are  "parted 
far  and  wide."  One  sleeps,  it  may  be,  in  a 
forest  of  the  far  west.  One  has  died  in 
battle.  Another  was  buried  at  sea.  Oh  I 
let  us  cherish  our  domestic  love,  not  because 
it  is  perpetual  in  its  present  form,  but  because 
it  is  preparatory  to  a  better  love.  Let  Christ 
be  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  here  ;  and  then 
there  will  be  reunion  round  the  same  centre 

,    hereafter.     There  is  home  in  our  hearts,  if 

■  our  hearts  are  with  Christ.  In  His  Father's 
house  are  "  many  mansions."     "  If  it  were 

!    not  so.  He  would  have  told  us." 

(3)  And,  thirdly,  our  plans  for  the  future. 
There  is  no  reason,  as  I  have  said,  why  those 
plans  should  not  be  formed.  They  must  be 
formed  ;  and  they  must  be  pursue!  too  with 

'  spirit  and  perseverance.  But  to  each  ener- 
getic, aspiring,  tenacious  constructor  of  plans 
for  the  future  something  will  be  cut  short,  and 
ait  short  suddenly.  He  will  certainly  not 
live  to  see  ail  accomplished  that  he  longs  to 

I  behold.  At  the  best  he  will  go  up  like 
Moses  to  Mount  Nebo  to  gaze  over  the  land 
which  he  may  not  enter — the  land,  rich  and 
beautiful,  "  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,"  To 
every  one  of  us  there  is  some  Jordan  which 
he  may  not  cross — some  hope  unreaiised. 
And  this,  let  us  sternly  remind  ourselves,  is 


not  a  possible  contingency,  but  an  aisolute  cer- 
tainty. How  good  it  is  for  us  to  feel  this — 
to  be  consdous,  as  it  were,  of  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  axe ;  while  to  the  eyes  of  man  all  that 
we  are  doing  wear^  the  appearance  of  a  strong 
and  prosperous  growth  !  It  helps  us  to  re- 
member that  the  work  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged is  not  our  work,  but  God's ;  it  helps 
us  to  place  ourselves  in  His  hands,  and  to  be 
very  thankful  if  we  may  have  the  high  honour 
of  building  a  house  in  which  others  may  live, 
and  sowing  the  seed  of  a  harvest  which  others 
may  reap, 

(4)  As  regards  our  property  and  pos- 
sessions,  all  the  richest  profusion,  all  the 
strongest  tenure,  must  be  absolutely  cut 
down ;  the  trunk,  the  branches,  the  foliage, 
must  come  to  the  ground,  so  that  absolutely 
nothing  remains.  "We  brought  nothing 
into  the  world,  and  //  i>  certain  that  we  can 
carry  nothing  out"  We  are  familiar"  with 
that  custom  which  the  ancients  had  of 
interring  a  coin  with  the  remains  of  the 
dead.  Whatever  superstitious  or  poetical 
meanii^  might  be  involved  in  the  practice, 
we  cannot  help  seeing  in  it  an  instructive 
irony.  Hardly  anything  could  display  more 
decisively  that  absolute  separation  from  all 
worldly  interests,  which  must  come  at  last, 
than  a  coin  among  the  burnt  ashes,  or  among 
the  dry  bones,  of  one  who  is  no  longer  living. 
A  few  years  since  a  Roman  skeleton  was 
disinterred  just  outside  the  City  Walls  of 
Chester,  on  the  south-western  escarpment, 
which  faces  the  setting  sun.  From  the 
mode  in  which  the  body  had  been  placed, 
unbunit,  in  the  tiled  grave,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured, not  only  that  he  was  a  soldier  of 
distinction  who  was  laid  there,  but  a  Chris- 
tian.* And  in  this  grave  was  found  a  silver 
denarius,  minted  very  soon  after  the  death  of 
St  Paul.  This  might  have  been  one  of  those 
very  soldiers  in  the  midst  of  whom  the 
Apostle  declared  at  Rome  that  he  "  counted 
all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,"  t  Who  does  not  feel 
the  force  of  the  double  lesson  inculcated  by 
the  opening  of  such  a  grave — the  certainty 
that  we  shall  be  separated  from  all  that  we 
possessed  here  on  earth  —  the  sure  hope 
which  belongs  to  those  who  have  "  their  trea- 
sure in  heaven  ?  " 

{5)  For,  finally,  to  turn  from  our  manifold 
associations  with  this  world  to  our  own  sepa- 
rate  personality,  our  life  must  come  to  an 
end,      Wt  must  die.     This  is  certain.     Just 


*  "Titn  Colonr  of  Dera,"  a  pjprr  read  (Maj  n,  iSjiJ 
bafen  lbs  CbeMer  Archxalogiul  and  Hiuoric  Sodcty,  bj 

*  »biirm.7,S!  •»  i.  II  ud  iv.  u,  with  AcU  uTui.  16. 
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now  we  spoke  of  the  possilHiity  of  having 

a  fatal  illness  upon  us,  as  a  serious  matter. 

We  spioke  of  symptoms  about  which  we  might 

or  might  not  be  mistaken.     But  now  we  ate 

speaking  of  that  concerning  which  there  can 

be  no  mistake.  You  have  a  fatal  Olness :  and 

that  illness  began  on  the  day  when  you  were 

bom.     The  longest  life  must  come  to  as 

end ;  and  the  end,  when  it  is  reached,  will  be 

abrupt.     I  know  hardly  a  more  impressive 

verae  in  Scripture,  than  one  which  rdates  to 

the  time  before  the  flood,  and  which  says  of  the 

man  that  lived  the  longest :  "  All  the  days  of 

!  Methuselah   were    nine  hundied  sixty  and 

I  nine  years  :  and  he  died."     We  may  add  with 

perfect  truth  that,  when  he  did  die,  he  died 

suddenly.     Till  that  moment  he  belonged  to 

this  wotld :  of  the  mode  of  his  existence  since 

that  moment  we  know  nothing. 

When  we  thus  turn  the  light  of  this  sen- 

i   tence  of  John  the  Baptist  inward  upon  our 

'   own  consciousness  and   upon  our  separate 

I   standing  before  God,  it  is  evidently  wise  to 

mark  very  carefully  what  be  says  in  close 

connection  with  tlut  senteitce :  "  Now  also 

the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees : 


good  fruit  is  hewn  down  and  east  into  the 
therefore  every  tree  which  bringeth  not  forth 
fire." 

Irrat^good  frvit — there  must  be  such 
frnit  But  how  to  bear  fruit  ?  To  this  point 
we  shall  return  when  we  come  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  one  of  the  proverbs  given  by  our 
Lord  Himself  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Meantime  one  principle  of  vital  importance 
may  be  laid  down.  We  cannot  make  fruit : 
it  must  ,^ew;  nor  can  it  be  too  strongly 
stated  that  true  Christian  living  is  not  a 
result  of  human  manufacture,  but  a  product 
of  Divine  grace.  "Either  make  the  tree 
good  and  his  fruit  good;  or  else  make  the 
tree  corrupt  and  his  fruit  corrupt!*  We 
cannot  make  ourselves  good  by  doing  good. 
We  must  be  good;  and  then  we  shall  do 
good.  And  God  only  can  make  us  good :  < 
but  He  can.  We  must  come  then  to  Him  | 
with  a  cry  for  help :  and  still,  as  life  goes  on,  j 
with  a  stronger  cry  for  more  help :  and  He  ' 
will  grant  our  prayer  for  Chnst'B  sake  So 
will  there  be  "fruit  unto  holiness,  and  the 
end  everlasting  life."  | 

JOHN  S.  HOWSON.  I 


THE   GLASGOW  FOUNDRY  BOYS'    RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY. 

TT  will  be  remembered  that  in  a  former 
*■  number  of  this  Journal*  a  very  vivid 
sketch  was  given  by  the  Editor  of  the  earlier 
operations  of  this  rematltable  and  most  bene- 
ficent oiganization,  and  a  hint  at  the  same  , 
time  thrown'  out  of  a  probable  recurrence 
to  the  subject.  Four  years,  however,  have  I 
since  then  passed  without  any  fulfilment  of : 
that  promise ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  i 
possible  for  any  one  to  do  so  at  all  ade- 
quately who  did  not  possess  the  means  of 
full  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  facts  and 
documents.  .My  residence  here  in  the  midst 
of  the  community  in  which  the  society  is  at 
work,  gives  me  this  advantage;  and  how- 
ever inadequate  to  the  task  in  other  re- 
spects, I  am  sure  that  all  who  remember  Dr. 
Guthrie's  touching  and  stirring  pictures  of 
the  devoted  Mary  Ann  Clough — of  the  march 
of  the  youthful  artizan  host,  orderly  and 
[jrompt  as  a  military  battalion,  from  the 
dust  and  roar  of  Glasgow  foundry  life  into 
the  very  depths  of  the  quiet  Highlands — of 
their  encampment  there  for  six  days  together, 
and  of  the  glorious  succession  of  rural  festi- 
vals, religious,  intellectual,  social,  beneath  the 
gieenwood  tree,— will  be  glad  to  hear  some- 
thing  of  the  fiivllier  history  of  the  movement 


from  any  one  who  can  tell  them  ^ything 
authentic  about  it. 

The  society,  founded  in  1865,  was  thus 
necessarily  only  in  its  infancy  in  the  summer 
of  1866,  to  which  Dr.  Guthrie's  description 
refers.  It  consisted  then  of  a  rank  and  file 
of  some  three  hundred  boys,  duly  marshalled 
and  disciplined  under  a  competent  staff  of 
officers  in  the  shape  of  religious  and  educa- 
tional instructors,  and  leaders  of  social  and 
economic  improvement.  Since  then  it  has 
grown  into  an  army  some  twelve  thousand 
strong,  but  with  an  organization  quite  un- 
diminished in  completeness,  in  efficiency,  and 
in  power  of  prompt  and  united  action.  The 
mustard-seed  of  1865  has  grown  into  the 
goodly  spreading  tree  of  to-day,  overshadow- 
ing a  city  of  half  a  million  souls,  and  gather- 
ing month  after  month  beneath  its  sheltering 
covert  hundreds  of  young  immortal  beings, 
otherwise  exposed,  wholly  unprotected  and 
uncared-for,  to  the  fiercest  storms  of  life. 

In  one  respect  the  name  of  the  society 
has,  as  the  result  of  the  same  progressive 
and,  as  one  might  almost  say,  inevitable  de< 
velopment,  become  somewhat  of  a  misnomer. 
At  first  the  scope  of  its  operations  was  con- 
fined  strictly  to  the  class  of  foundry  boys  and 
those  of  kindred  occupation,  who  alike  by 
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their  bniwny  energy  and  their  wild,  untutored, 
'  almost  savage,  life  seem  to  have  strongly 
I  attracted  the  sympathy  of  a  few  nobk- 
\  hearted  Christian  gentlemen,  who,  m  the 
cotnse  of  other  philanthropic  labours,  had 
been  brought  much  in  contact  with  them, 
.  and  had  been  struck  by  their  case  as  in 
I  some  rc^xcts  qnite  peculiar,  and  presenting 
I  to  the  hero  d  charity  somethmg  of  a  distinct 
I  and  singularly  arduous  moral  problem  to 
I  battle  with.  In  the  graphic  words  of  the 
I    first  annual  report  :— 

"  As  ■  dau  Ukt  ■!•  poor  and  ■Badacated.  wild,  thon^t- 
a  tain  aamber  of  Uttaa  Mrt  the  aoiu  o(  vicioiu 
a  Ib  boas  UuMd  bf  driak,  with  Iti  train  of 
Ibm,  aad  diaeaie.  In  thdr  ilifleci  aad  laaet 
rlj  dayi  ata  aiojdjr  ■paa^  '*"?.""  •amumdrd 
bring,  adepu  ia  petty  aiae,  and  pn- 
'~D«fTic«.    Dulvaen  ten  and  twelve 

— , the  fooadiiea,  when  they  an  on- 

,0^  —J.      u_ .,. :,  -f ;„ 

ia  tba  aarwiitia^  and  Uidr  iAole  jnraiulc  rivaliy 

9  tke  Toaglwit  ud  n»t  dwradad  of  tlieii  mcn- 

■vf^  aad  daada  of  wUkadDaaft.^  Tha  Saturday 

lich  bringi  Ihair  *eek'(  toil  to  a  ckiH,ToLTy  giva 

to  tbcir  ari]  prqpmaltiea,  and  m  tte  low 

ad  loinr  ipiik  iben  tbay,  yssBB  *•  tiny 

iiidaMMriiianmireDfiin.    Ths  Sabbait 

boJy  calm  and  blaaaed  bingeoienta ;  yaa 

•leaping  eS  thak  lata  debaacb  or  loaagmg  at 


ta  hiim  been  made  towardi  tbc. 

d  apiiitaal  mrlamatloo,  all  o(  triilcb  bare  bees  in 
.L .1. : J  I..    u_.  __.  unlhooghL 


Widi  &is  class,  then,  the  society's  work 
I    b^an,  but  the  directors  soon   fotmd  that 
tb^  codM  not  stop  dwre.    First  it  soon  be- 
cune  evident  that  the  same  means  of  reli- 
gious and  moral  improvement  which  had 
proved  so  singularly  successful  with  working 
,    b(^  of  one  class  wa«  equally  adapted  to 
working  boys  of  every  other  class ;  and  then, 
:    next,  wiat  was   suitable   for  working  boys 
■    migfat,  whh  obvious  modificadons,  be  equally 
suitable  to  working  girls,  flieir  future  com- 
panions  in    the  work  and  struggle  of  life. 
;    So  it  ia  now  really,    though  not  as  yet  in 
:    name,  the  wOTking  boys'  and  girls'  religious 
society,  and  its  ranks  are  recruited  in  not 
I    very  unequal  proportions  from  either  sex. 
The  scene  described  by  Dr.  Guthrie  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  first  grand  review 
'    of  the  little  arniy,  and  certainly,  when  we 
consider  the  brief  space  that  had  elapsed 
during  wiiich  the  elevating  influences  of  the 
movement  had  been  at  work  upon  them,  the 
tran^onnation  already  wrought  was  something 
wondeifiil.     It  is  all,  however,  simple  fact  as 
he  states  it,  and,  owes  nothing   of  its  sub- 
',   stance,  however  much  it  may  be  indebted 
ij  for  charm  and  pathos,  to  his  fascinating  pen. 


The  result,  however,  was  not  attained  with- 
out much  toil,  patience,  and  skilfiiUy  directed 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  devoted  band  of 
labourers.  It  was  the  reward  of  a  two  years' 
continuous  tight  against  all  the  powers  of 
barbarism  and  sin.  The  scenes  of  confiision 
and  wild  uproar  at  some  of  the  first  meetings 
o(  what  we  may  call  the  raw  recruits  were 
something  fearful,  and  the  first  and  most 
arduous  step  was  to  obtain  the  semblance  of 
order.  I  remember  many  years  ago  a  grap^iic 
story  told  by  Mr.  Tasker,  of  Edinburgh,  of  one 
of  ihe  early  passages  in  his  Westport  expe- 
rience in  the  good  days  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
which  has  been  vividly  recalled  to  me  by 
parallel  snatches  of  wild  life  in  the  Reports 
now  before  me.  It  was  on  the  occasion,  I 
think,  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Simday- 
scfaool,  in  obedience  to  a  public  intimation 
inviting  all  comers.  The  Babel  of  confusion 
and  hi^  riot  was  fearful,  and  at  first  wholly 
paralysed  the  philanthropic  strangers.  All 
at  once  a  happy  thought  occurred  to  the  mis- 
sionary. Observing  that  amid  the  blind 
medley  there  were  one  or  two  natural  leaders, 
who  seemed  to  have  some  control  over  the 
rest;  he  went  up  to  the  brawniest  and  moM 
energetic  among  them,  and  accosted  him  as 
a  man  and  a  brother.  "John,"  he  said, 
"  this  will  never  do  :  wc  shall  get  nothing 
done  at  this  rate."  The  wild  youdi  looked 
in  his  face  and  said,  "  Sir,  is  it  order  you 
want?"  "Yes,"  said  the  missionary;  "we 
can  do  nothing,  you  know,  without  order." 
Without  waiting  to  hear  another  word,  John 
went  straight  up  to  another  of  the  ringleaders 
— periiaps  his  own  second  in  command — and 
with  one  blow  of  his  strong  hand  laid  him  on 
the  ground.  There  was  a  general  hush,  and 
nascent  feeling  of  the  supremacy  of  law — 
for  John  jffobably  was  well  known.  At  all 
events  he  had  proved  the  Cavaignac  (A  the 
occasion,  and  it  was  that  night  at  the  West- 
pMt  school  as  in  Paris  the  day  after  the 
stem  soldier's  victory,  whai  all  the  news- 
papers bore  the  imiform  and  pregnant  tele- 
gram— "  The  great  event  of  the  day  is  the 
restoration  of  order."  I  think  John's  own 
after  career  was  highly  sadsfactoiy.  I  am 
happy  to  say  the  foundry  boys'  authorities 
have  never  had  to  have  recourse  to  such  stem 
methods  of  government  What  was  gained 
in  the  one  case  by  a  violent  coup-£eiat,  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  other  by  moral 
power  and  Chrisrian  tact  and  love;  but  the 
elements  of  disorder  to  be  combated  have 
sometimes  been  not  less  formidable.  Take 
an  instance  or  two  from  the  annual  Reports 
,  of  the  Society : — 
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"Our  Gnt  Sibbath  ncctinf 
diDn.  doertsd  liDginjc  utooo, 
u  the  OJ;iiipic  Han,  whicb,  tlir 
■---- nuniodAtioq  wv  fOiUd 


in  the  CowuddeDi,  know 
obuin  It  the  time.'    In  tb 


•peak  of  Ibcir  conduct  outiidi  the  ha 
the  lact  that  a  clergymaD,  who  had  1 

reaionable  degne  of  quiet  around  the  plue.    And  then, 

med  to  deal  with  auch  rou^h  hoyi,  about  a  hubdn^  ot  Item 
Huembled,  mon  u  if  some  comic  piece  wcra  to  he  acted  which 

Th"  rl™'™°Tflu'^Ihe_proffl"icIio*i  thouuof°Haw  Jo^' 


jofoniniehtl 


-•Cami 


^'^Ul\ 


tdo  A  most  appaJliDR  beRiaaiDit- 

aptalD  sDoutiniE  ctden  liom  the 

,  .Jt,  evenluallv,  ordel  wai  obtaioed, 

hrittli.  kind  at  fint.    A  Itrange  cough   any 
lome  late  comer,  a  dog  barUnx  OLtiide,  ec 

'    the  diiturbaDce,  or,  irilh  mock  detlce 


se 


moiit.pil 


™r 


The  opening  scene  in  the  Anderston  dis- 
trict, which  seems  at  that  time  to  have 
attained  a  bad  pie-eminence  in  juvenile  law- 
lessness, was,  if  possible,  still  more  stormy  ; — 

place,  wai  infanned  br  the  halJ-kceper  that  one  »t 
tempted  wuMthing  of  the  ume  kind  of  lociety  m 
posed,  had  been  obliged  to  leave  it  tji  montb*  a 

STtSTcii^.  '-niVhTll  ir™c'ordiii|^ly  takenTand  rfotlo'm 
hope  detailed  to  commence  the  leclLon.     The  meetiug  iru 

works,  and  in  a  few  mj^ts  it  wai  quite  overcrowded  with  a 
motler  ragged  gathering  of  boyi,  wham  it  wal  a  tuk  of  no 
ordinary  naLure  to  keep  in  arder.    The  door  of  the  ha]}  opened 

Jront  bcncbei  annonocin^  to  thoK  occupying  leu  commaod- 
ing  seata,  the  approach  <rf  their  companiont — '  Here'i  Tam'i 
gang'— 'Hem  comel  North  Street  anei'— 'Mind  thii  queer 
Tot  °  And  »  Uwy  ugembled,  or  rathei  tumbled  in,  rough, 
unkempt,  aod  uawaahed.  When  a  ntoderate  deci«e  of  de- 
CDCum  nai  DhUined,  it  was  ai  frequently  rudely  dispelled.  If 
the  speaker  made  a  natural  pause  io  his  addreaa,  it  would  be 


liveTy  manner  than  it  eier  did  in  former  days ;  on  another, 
a  large  cod's  head,  IhrowD  through  the  window,  fell  heavil; 


tricks  w 


.    Thesi 


ly  othei 


I  attempted  on  the  Sabbath  evening  succeeding  the  Queen's 
ivered,  one  of  the  gentlcmea  prcscut,  observing  a  boy 

Llinr  a  niMtrh.  went  forward  In  rhrvk  him,  and  found  that 

I  oa  the  book-hoatd 


ing  trau  of  gvnpowder  h 
lind    the  boys*  heads   ai 


s    the   ' 


»  the  ] 


h  the 


But  the  genial  influences  of  order  and  dis- 
cipline, and  ultimately  of  a  higher  and  holier 
culture  everywhere  prevailed ;  and  latterly 
tlie  society  seems  to  have  succeeded  by  dint 
of  Christian  tact,  and  approved  methods  of 
organization  and  discipline,  in  commencing 
operations  even  in  the  most  degraded  dis- 
tricCn,  without  any  such  initial  struggle  be- 


tween  the  party  of  order  and   a  juvenile 
conunune. 

The  two  master  ideas  of  the  society  are  dis- 
cipline and  breadth  of  moral  culture^dis- 
cipline  the  most  exact  and  almost  military, 
and  culture  which  appeals  not  to  one  only 
but  to  all  the  elements  of  human  nature  and 
human  life.  Of  the  first  of  these,  illustrations 
will  constantly  appear  in  the  course  of  the 
following  paragraphs  j  but  the  latter  will  re-  I 
quire  a  few  words  of  explanation  here. 

The  operations  of  the  society,  then,  are 
divided  into  four  great  branches,  which  to- 
gether form  the  remedial  system  oa  which 
they  rely,  and  which  are  as  far  as  possible 
everywhere  carried  on  /ari  passu  together. 
The  first,  and  by  far  the  most  prominent  and 
pervasive,  is  the  rdigious  department,  aiming 
directly  and  incessantly  at  the  highest  life 
of  the  rising  race  for  time  and  eternity  ;  in 
plain  words,  at  their  conversion  and  salva- 
tion. The  second  is  the  educaiiottal  depart- 
ment, gathering  the  children  together  for 
gratuitous  training  in  the  three  necessary 
branches  of  primary  instruction,  with  sewing 
for  the  girls,  and  sometimes  a  lesson  in  drawing 
for  the  more  advanced  boys.  The  third,  or 
sodal  reform  ,department,  deals  with  such 
matters  as  drill  exercises,  flute  bands,  sing- 
ing classes,  Saturday-evening  entertainments, 
excursions  into  the  country  en  masse,  on  the 
Saturday  afternoons,  and  on  one  great  annual 
festival  for  a  whole  week  at  a  time,  and  in 
short  with  all  manner  of  innocent  and  ra- 
tional amusements,  however  exuberant  and 
hilarious.  The  last  is  the  provident  depart- 
ment, and  labours  quietly  and  unobtrusively 
at  such  prosaic  matters  as  savings-banks, 
cheap  clothing  schemes,  and  the  Uke,  form- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the  girls  and  boys  the 
habits  of  honest  thrift  and  forethought,  and 
at  the  same  time  doing  a  great  deal  to  supply 
the  sinews  of  war  for  the  more  popular  and 
attractive  parts  of  the  programme.* 

'Y\\&  peculiarity  of  the  society's  plan  is  that 
it  combines  all  these  different  lines  of  opera 
tion,  elsewhere  employed  in  a  more  or  less 
isolated  and  fragmentary  way,  into  one  system 
or  circle  of  beneficial  influences.  It  aims  to 
occupy  as  far  as  possible  the  whole  of  its 
youthful  wards'  idle  time,  and  to  cover  the 
whole  breadth  of  their  nature.  Instead  of 
fighting  the  devil  only  on  one  day  of  the  week 
at  a  single  point,  and  leaving  him  the  other  six 
days  to  have  it  all  his  own  way,  it  maintains 


the  other  departments  of  ^e  seciety^a  work. 
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the  war  continuously,  and  along  all  the  lines, 
from  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  the  last. 
For  the  firet,  or  religious,  department,  the 

■  great  field-day,  of  course,  is  the  Sunday,  on 
ihe  morning  of  which,  at  present,  no  fewer 
than    1 2,ooo*    boys  and   giris  are  regularly 

'  assembled  for  public  worship,  in  a  manner 
most  orderly  and  becoming,  and  engaged  in 
a  service  which,  by  its  liveliness  and  variety, 
,  is  eminently  adapted  to  interest  and  impress 
the  young.     This  Sabbath-moming  service, 
I  r^arded  with  some  misgiving  by  timid  well- 
wishers  of  the  movement  as  wiAdrawing  so 
many  useful  members  from  their  ordinary 
places  of  worship   in  the  forenoon  of  the 
Ix)rd's  day,  is  singularly   enough  the   very 
sheet-anchor  of  the  society's  strength,  and  in 
'    the  conviction  of  all  its  members  the  essen- 
tial condition   of  its  success.    Held  at  the 
usual  canonical  hour,  at  the  sound  of   the 
I   Sabbath  bells,  and  amid  all  the  other  sacred 
I    associations,  not  wholly  aUen  even  to  these 
neglected  children,  of  the  Christian  hour  of 
I    prayer,  it  has  a  wonderful  tendency  to  pro- 
I    mote    those   habits   of  "reverence  for   the 
I    Sabbath  and  love  for  the  sanctuary "  which 
'   lie  at  the  foundation  of  everything  good,  and 
'    at  the  same  time  to  form  the  most  natural  and 
'   easy  transition  to  the  regular  services  of  the 
Church,     Besides,  as  it  is   about  that  time 
that  the  houses  in  which  the  children  live  will 

■  be  found  in  order,  and  their  members  dressed 
and  ready  for  anything  that  may  turn  up,.and 
yet  before  other  currents  have  set  in  to  bear 
them  away  amid  other  scenes  and  influences, 
you  must  strike  in  then,  or  lose  them  alto- 
gether. Go  an  hour  earlier,  and  you  find 
them  in  bed;  go  an  hour  later,  and  you  will 

'    not  find  them  at  all.    This  then  is  the  starting- 
,   ix>int  of  the  religious  work,  and,  indeed,  of 
all  the  society's  work,  but  it  is  only  the  start- 
ing-point.   At  other  hours  of  the  sacred  day, 
and  frequently  on  week  evenings,  there  are 
\  ser^^ces  of  an  evangelistic  kind,  held  in  some 
;;  neighbouring  church,  and  addressed  by  vari- 
j    ous  ministers  and  friends  of  the  society  in 
i    an  animateJand  winning  manner.     At  these 
meetings  the  spiritual  impression  is  often  very 
deep,  and  the  fruits  salutary ;    so  that  the 

■  directors  have  by  experience  found  it  often 
desirable    to   continue  Ihem  on   successive 

;   evenings  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  together. 

or  course,  in  every  Christian  sowing  there 

are  many  seeds  thrown  away  for  one  that 

'   brings  forth  fruit  unto  life  eternal,  and  no  one 

,  will  suppose  that  it  would  be  otherwise  here. 


iven^  qambcr  ic 


At  the  same  time  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  a  goodly  harvest  of  souls  is  really 
being  gathered  in  under  these  humble  in- 
strumentalities, which  will  be  found  in  the 
great  Master's  gamer  at  the  final  day.  \ 

So  much  for  the  Sunday  morning  ser\'ice,  i 
regular  attendance  at  which  duly  attested  in 
the  way  to  be  afterwards  mentioned  consti- 
tutes membership,  and  admits  to  the  whole 
circle  of  the  society's  other  privileges  and   j 
advantages.     The  rest  of  the  programme  for  ; 
the   week    is   as   follows : — Sunday  evtning :   1 
Meeting  especially  for  those  not  at  Sabbath- 
schools.     Monday  and  Tuesday :  Education 
classes  for  working  boys  and  girls.      Wednes- 
day evening:  Prayer-meeting  for  all.     Thurs- 
day evening  :?i\agmg,Ari\\,  Sac.  Friday  evening  : 
Flute   bands,  committee  meeting.  Saturday 
evening:  Bank,  musical  entertainment  for  all. 

Such  then  is  a  general  outline  of  the 
society's  scheme  or  plan  of  working.  Let  us 
now,  however,  look  at  some  of  its  more 
salient  features  somewhat  more  in  detail  and 
in  their  actual  operation.  Let  us  drop  in, 
for  instance,  on  one  of  those  Sunday  fore- 
noon meetings,  in  one  of  the  society's  halls, 
or,  as  we  migh£  almost  call  them  in  allusion 
to  the  old  guilds,  lodges,  and  mark  particu- 
larly the  manner  and  course  of  procedure. 
Let  it  be  the  great  City  Hall  meeting,  which 
I  select  from  the  circumstance  of  having 
myself  visited  and  addressed  it,  very  shortly 
after  its  establishment.  You  are  at  the 
appointed  rendezvous  sharp  at  a  quarter  to 
eleven,,  and  find  the  whole  staff  of  workers 
already  at  their  posts  and  the  young  people 
beginning  to  arrive.  They  are  admitted  one 
by  one  at  one  or  more  entrances,  and  are 
immediately  in  presence  of  one  of  the  in- 
ferior but  important  functionaries  of  the  1 
society  called  Uie  "  stamper,"  to  whom  they  j 
present  a  little  book  to  receive  the  society's  | 
attestation  of  attendance — a  black  stamp  if  , 
they  come  punctually  at  the  time,  and  a  red 
stamp  if  theyare  fifteen  minutes  late.  These 
little  books— with  a  gay  red  cover  in  the 
case  of  a  girl  and  a  black  one  in  the  case  of 
a  boy— are  preserved  by  the  children  with 
jealous  care,  and  the  greatest  solicitude  felt 
as  to  the  regularity  of  the  stamping.  Here 
the  military  precision  of  the  system  and  its 
salutary  effect  begins  to  appear,  the  inevit- 
able presentation  of  the  book  and  its  un- 
erring record  keeping  the  young  and  fickle 
will  up  to  the  point,  and  acting  as  a  sort 
of  artificial  conscience.  Passed  the  stamper, 
the  young  recruit  goes  straight  up  to  his  ap- 
pointed pew,  where  he  finds  a  second  officer 
of  the  society  called  the  '•'  monitor,"  the  com- 
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manderof  tha  pew  and  his  own  special  coun- 
sellor and  friend,  ready  to  receive  and  welcome 
him.  Meantime  the  voice  of  hymns  is  heard, 
at  first  iaint  and  thin,  but  grawingin  clear- 
ness and  fulness  as  the  oewcomeis  enter  the 
hall,  and  one  by  one  take  up  the  strain.  By 
eleven  o'clock  the  process  of  assembling  is 
complete,  and  the  whole  youthful  congrega- 
tion settled  quietly  in  their  seats.  Then  the 
service  proper  begins  with  the  repetition  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the  whole  assembly 
together.  Then  an  intimation  is  made  of 
all  intended  proceedings  during  the  weiik, 
some  snatches  of  missionary  or  other  interest- 
ing intelligence  given,  and  a  small  collecting 
box,  in  charge  of  the  monitor,  passed  quietly 
round  each  pew.'  Next  follows  praise — a 
lively  hymn  or  chanted  psalm  sung  with 
great  unanimity  and  life.  Then  a  brief 
Scripture  lesson  taken  from  a  scheme  pre- 
pared annually  by  the  society.  Prayer  and 
praise  again,  and  then  the  "  memory  exer- 
cise," one  of  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  the  whole  proceedings,  consisting  of  the 
repetition  aloud  by  all  the  children,  until 
thoroughly  mastered,  of  some  golden  Bible 
text,  taken  from  the  same  scheme,  and  ex- 
plained and  enforced  in  a  brief  address, 
often  with  singular  tact  and  point  by  some 
one  of  a  selected  list  of  speakers,  who  are 
named  in  a  quarterly  programme  of  work, 
and  are  varied  every  week.  Then  praise  and 
prayer  again,  a  dismission  hjmin,  and  the 
whole  is  over,  the  officers,  monitors,  and 
visitors  alone  remaining  for  a  few  moments 
longer  for  a  parting  prayer. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention 
chat  the  quick  and  animated  movement,  and 
consequent  attractiveness  of  this  juvenile  ser- 
vice, is  considerably  aided  by  the  use  of  a 
time  bill,  which  some  of  my  readers,  who 
know  too  well  by  experience  the  dreary 
effects  of  dragging,  might  perhaps  like  to 
see.     Here  then  it  is  : — 

,  I,  Openioc  Praf«  (Iba  Lord^s  Pn^vr)     B«EiB  At    ^'■■^ 

].  Misiion  Iatdl«aice  ud  Cdlcdjos               "     11-7 
4.  Pfiiie 11-11 

t  /ray« "    .       "^     '.'.'.'.'.        ".     \\% 

a.  MemDTT  fiioiciH      .,.,.,,     ir.45 

10.  Prii^      '.'.'.'.'.'..'  ii!io 

11.  Pi»yer Tj.is 

II.  PirtinsHynin li.ao 

I).  Diimiual  of  fi(^  anilGiiis     .       .        .       „  ii.ii 

14.  Cl^JB^    Pursr    lOEEoois,    Uoahont   u>d 

15.  MceCi^  doKd  bfil  later  UuB  .  .  ji.jo 

Witnessing  this  scene  but  a  few  weeks 
after  the  opening  of  this  hall,  it  was  diffi- 

*  l^ach  monlh  tkttQ  ii  A  dlBtinct  object,  to^hirh  all  tfa*  Ld- 
pfloplo  devolfd. 


cult  for  me  to  believe  tlut  the  vast  assembly 

I  had  seen  before  me,  demeaning  themselves 
in  a  manner  so  orderly  and  in  many  cases 
apparendy  so  devout,  had  been  as  but  yes- 
terday a  savage  horde  of  city  Arabs  drawn 
from  some  of  the  lowest  slums  of  the  Gallow- 
gate  and  the  High  Street.  Such,  however, 
was  the  case,  and  the  transformation  was 
brought  about  in  a  manner  which  my  Chhs- 
tiao  readers,  I  am  sure,  will  be  glad  to 
learn.  Here  then  is  the  unvarnished  state- 
ment given  by  the  directors  of  the  origin 
and  first  beginnings  of  this  very  meeting : — 

"TliB  need  of  tb«  dutrict  and  the  luiCabilitr  of  the  ball 


Bonded  to  by  tvo  t 
raiiliiiie,lbeTDWiik.ounci 
ol  the  Society  sud  the  eSi 
niDik,  cordially  (laDted  tbc  u 


c  Ld  Ibe  church  mj6j 
idi«  and  gevtlr 


.„'«; 


.™diKl«nd      ,     „..      _ 

Cou..r<l.  oabemgiDlDimedoftliedeiire 

v[  teal  I  in.    Soon^^Salhfore- 
,  himdjed  ladiea  aibd  naiknen 


ft  in  "the^vork.  "lli^^liiri^I  SnbbathfoR- 
ilon  cilled  it  their  dulticb  U  balf-pul  Us 

.    Thii  SibtMth  forEnsoa  iqiiiardi  of  fin 


Then  the  process  of  assembling  was 
effected  substantially  in  the  manner  above 
described,  except  that,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
entrants,  their  presence  was  marked  on  a 
monthly  attendance  card— a  sort  of  proba- 
tionary document — instead  of  the  regular 
attendance  book,  and  the  first  religious  ser- 
vice began,  with  tolerable  order  and  de- 
corum, which  these  poor  wanderers  had  ever 
attended  on  earth.  The  simple  plan  of  the 
admission  one  by  one  through  the  attend- 
ance card  and  process  of  stamping,  and  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  meeting  under 
appointed  monitors  in  little  groups  of  eight 
or  ten  strong,  together  with  ihe  greater 
sobriety  and  tractableness  incident  to  the 
morning  of  the  day,  seem  wholly  to  preclude 
that  tendency  to  a  riotous  beginning  with 
which  the  society  had  to  contend  in  theii 


•  The  Rev.  Kob' 


vote  a  part  of  tbejr  day  of 
:mB  men  nnd  women,  unii 
eck  tbrauptrh.    In  other  dill 


Hoaie.   U.A.,   of  Trinity  Cbuct^ 
Lted,   hofsncr,  that  thcugh 


vroitoTebBtity, 
end  hyhird  toil 
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1  earlier  and  more  tentative  eiforts.*  I  shall 
be  heartily  glad  if  the  detail  of  these  facts, 

I  and  especially  the  noble  example  of  those 
two  hundred  and  fifty  brave  volunteers, 
should  be  the  means  of  inducing  many  others 
in  other  like  necessitous  scenes  to  "  go  and 
do  likewise."  t 
In  regard  to  the  more  secular  part  oS  the 

I  week's  operations,  the  educational,   social, 

j  and  provident  departments,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  enter  so  much  into  detail.  In- 
deed, the  friends  of  the  society,  though 
attaching  the  greatest  importance  to  these, 
do  not  conceive  that  there  is  anything  origi- 
nal or  very  peculiar  in  their  way  of  working 
them,  except  in  the  circumstance  of  their 
combination,  along  with  the  religious  cle- 
ment, in  one  system.  They  have  their 
instruction  in  the  three  R's,  but  the  three 
R's  are  with  them  just  what  the  three  R's  are 
evoywhere  else.  They  recommend  the  tem- 
perance pledge,  but  they  do  not  press  it 
or  make  it  an  essential  tenn  of  member- 
ship. They  vigorously  work  the  savings- 
bank,  but  that  noble  institution  is  in  their 
hands  precisely  what  it  is  in  those  of  other 

1  people.  The  Saturday  evenings  are  bright 
lU  winter  through  with  varied  entertain- 
ments, but  they  con^t  as  usual  of  the  song, 
the  recitation,  the  meny  tale,  the  chorus,  the 

I  dissolving  lantern  exhibition,  with  now  and 
then  a  really  grand  burst  of  classic  music, 
choral  and  ordiestral,  through  the  kind  aid 

I   of  some  of  the  great  societies  of  the  city. 

I  How  attractive  these  gatherings  must  be  may 
be  gathered  from  the  remark  of  one  of  the 
mothers  to  one  of  the  viators,  "That  the 
weans  were  neither  to  hand  nor  bind  till  they 
had  their  faces  washed  and  were  aff  to  the 


I  Ibc  Sa,  and  tbefa^LiliB 
night.  I  UT  aiw. 
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concert."  Then  during  the  summer  months 
there  are  glorious  irruptions  into  the  green 
fields  and  woods  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, in  monster  excursions  eighteen  or  twenty 
hundred  strong,  parents  and  children  together, 
with  the  society's  banners  flying  and  its  bands 
playing.  But  the  great  annual  week's  trip  to  In- 
verary,  or  feast  (rf  tabernacles,  is  really  some- 
thing svi  generis,  and  may  deserve  a  few  words 
of  special  notice.  Singularly  enough,  it  literally 
is  a  trip  to  Inverary  and  nowhere  else ;  for 
the  young  invaders  having  once  tasted  the 
charms  of  the  warm  hospitality  extended  to 
them  there,  both  by  high  and  low,  and  by 
their  good  behaviour  prepared  for  them- 
selves a  hearty  welcome  back  again,  seem 
never  since  once  to  have  dreamed  of  any 
other  scene  for  their  great  annual  encamp- 
ment. I  need  not  describe  the  well-known 
but  delightful  route  down  the  Clyde,  up 
Lochgoil,  through  the  grand  pass  of  Hell's 
Glen  to  St.  Catharine's  Ferry  and  Inverary. 
Once  safely  mustered  there,  their  admirable 
mihtary  discipline  makes  them  soon  at 
home,  the  whole  host  bivouacing  in  diverse 
school-houses  thrown  open  for  their  reception, 
and  the  commissariat  vigorously  worked  in 
the  Court  House  as  a  central  position,  "  Each 
day  has  its  own  morning  and  evening  fatigue 
parties  to  get  the  school-houses  into  order, 
stewards  are  appointed  for  serving  out  the 
various  meals,  while  safety  from  fire  or  any 
accident  is  provided  for  by  a  relay  of  watchers, 
selected  every  night  from  among  the  boys 
themselves."  Then  the  sports  begin.  To- 
day there  are  field  games  on  the  ducal 
grounds  amid  the  grand  old  beeches — n 
ning,  leaping,  cricket,  quoits,  and  all  the 
rest '  of  die  muscular  round.  To-morrow 
there  is  a  boating  excursion  in  an  extem- 
porised flotilla  along  the  shore,  or  a  swim- 
ming match  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer, 
astonishing  the  Lochfyne  fish  by  the  porten- 
tous agility  of  city  boys,  or  a  trip  to  Glen  \ 
Shira  and  Rob  Roy's  house ;  or  if  mist  and  ; 
rain  drive  them  inward,  a  complication 
draughts,  dominoes,  quartettes,  choruses,  ami  i 
songs.  The  next  day  is  sacred  to  a  grand  | 
picnic  on  Dunnyquaich,  with  a  loog  encampj- 
ment  on  the  breezy  summit,  merry  games 
on  the  green  sward,  and  winding  up  witli  a 
concert  of  glees,  songs,  and  a  burst  of  "  Rule  j 
Britannia,"  which  makes  the  woods  and  shores  i 
ring  again.  Next  there  is  a  miraculous  even- 
ing exhibition,  alike  to  the  delight  of  the 
strangers  and  the  astonishment  of  the  narives, 
of  dissolving  lantern  views  in  the  great  a/enue 
of  the  castle,  the  curtain  hung  across  the  way 
from  tree  to  tree  and  lining  the  whole  Inter- 
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vening  space,  winding  up  with  a  grand  illumi- 
nation of  magnesium  and  lime  lights,  making 
j  a  momentary  day  in  the  dark  woods.  Thus, 
I  with  the  religious  exercises  on  the  Sunday 
'  in  one  or  other  of  the  churches,  or  at  the 
"  crags,"  or  beneath  the  great  "  marriage 
j  tree,"  and  on  each  week  evening  in  the 
"  Church  Square,"  the  swift  hours  pass,  till 
I  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  sounds  the  signal 
I  for  retreat.  At  dawn  on  the  monow  they  are 
up  and  away,  to  dream  of  those  fair  woods  and 
shores,  and  of  the  kind  faces  of  their  friends 
there,  untilanotheryearoftoilhasrunitscourse. 
I  It  is  only  needful  further  to  explain  the 
,  general  organization  of  the  society  and  its 
ofHcers.  In  each  hall  there  are  four  great 
;  oflicers  ■ —  the  chairman,  charged  with  the 
general  conduct  of  the  meeting,  and  super- 
vision of  its  affairs ;  the  secretary,  and  if 
necessary,  a  staff  of  assistant  secretaries, 
looking  after  the  admission  and  enrolment 
of  members,  attendance  books,  monitors' 
books,  the  regular  attendance  of  office-bearers, 
timely  notice  to  appointed  speakers,  and  the 
like ;  the  treasurer,  supplying  and  taking  care 
of  the  collection-boxes,  registering  with  minute 
exactness  the  pecuniary  result  for  every  pew 
on  each  Sabbath-day,  examining  the  money 
page  of  the  monitor's  roll-book,  selling 
Bibles,  Testaments,  Hymn  and  Text-books, 
and  all  the  other  functions  of  a  vigilant 
finance  minister;  and,  lastly,  the  leader  of 
praise,  giving  lessons  in  singing,  on  week- 
days, and  leading  the  young  voices  on  the 
Sunday.  In  this  last  department  alone  it 
has  struck  me  that  a  little  legitimate  de- 
velopment is  possible.  Besides  the  effective 
rendering  of  the  melody  of  the  hymn,  with 
now  and  then  a  faint  touch  of  harmony,  1 
see  no  reason  why  some  of  these  young 
worshippers  might  not  be  brought  both  to 
execute  and  enjoy  choral  strains  of  a  higher 
kind.  Why  should  a  grand  Te  Deum  be  a 
thing  impossible  to  these  young  and  un- 
bought  voices  any  more  than  in  a  college 
chapel  or  a  cathedral  choir? 

"These,  with  the  requisite  number  of  moni- 
tors and  stampers,  constitute  the  complete 
staff  of  each  separate  hall  and  local  organiza- 
tion of  the  society.  Of  these  halls  there  are 
at  present  thirty  five,*  scattered  over  the 
various  districts  of  the  city;  and  these  again 
are  grouped  into  various  sections,  or  terri- 
torial districts,  at  present  seven  in  number, 
each  under  the  presidency  and  control  of  a 
superintendent,  or  sort  of  bishop,  for  each 
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department  of  work,*  who  is  responsible  for 
the  good  order  and  effective  working  of  all 
the  halls  within  his-  bounds.  Lastly,  the 
whole  edifice  is  crowned  and  the  whole 
organization  held  together  in  unity  and 
strength  by  four  "general  superintendents," 
or  archbi^ops,  one  also  for  each  depart- 
ment, and  having  the  special  superintendents 
of  his  own  department  as  his  suffragans  and 
council,  a  secretary  and  treasurer  for  each 
department,  a  general  secretary  and  general 
treasurer,  and  a  committee  of  eighteen  direc- 
tors, with  whom  all  final  authority,  whether 
legislative  or  administrative,  lies.f 

Of  definite  results  it  were  unwise  minutely 
and  confidently  to  speak.  I  have,  not,  how- 
ever, the  smallest  doubt  that  these  are  both 
great  and  continuous — in  moral  culture  and 
discipline  of  life,  very  extensive,  in  spiritual 
blessing  of  course  less  so.  I  had  myself,  as 
a  clergyman,  the  rare  honour  of  presiding  at 
the  carrying  home  of  the  first,  flower  of  the 
society's  ingathering.  He  was  a  noble  youth, 
gathered  out  from  the  darkest  haunts  of 
temptation  and  sin,  but  hving  long  enough 
to  live  a  pure -and  heroic  life  of  faith  and 
patieiicc,  and  bequeath  to  his  companions 
in  arms  who  bore  him  to  his  grave,  clad  in 
the  soldier-like  uniform  of  the  society,  a 
bright  example,  and  I  know  there  are  at 
this  moment  in  many  of  our  city  congrega- 
tions honoured  members  or  office-bearers  who 
owe  their  first  heavenward  impulse  to  the 
agencies  of  this  true  society  of  the  Good  Sama- 
ritan. The  movement  is  rapidly  spreading  into 
other  districts,  and  is  already  doing  good  work 
amid  such  teeming  populations  as  those  of 
Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  Greenock,  and  Dundee. 

While  I  write  these  lines  the  society  are 
within  a  few  days  of  their  great  annual  sum- 
mer festival.  May  they  have  bright  skies 
and  fresh  pure  breezes,  spend  an  unbroken 
week  of  healthfiil  and  improving  enjoyment, 
and  return  to  their  brave,  honest  work  in  the 
great  city,  refi^eshed,  and  not  disheartened 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  fair  fields  and 
shores  which  they  have  lefl  behind, 

ISLAY   BURNS. 
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'M EARLY  &Qm  the  commenceinent  of  the  Sunday 
Uaoazine  its  last  thiee  oc  four  pages  have  been 
£ll«d  vith  brief  jotdngs  of  passing  events  in  the 
Christian  world  under  the  title  of  "Notes  br  Readers 
out  of  the  Waj."  The  Editor  has  often  been  told  by 
leaders  net  oat  of  the  way  that  they  have  fonnd  these 
Mlninns  worthy  of  a  glance,  and  sometimes  it  has 
becm  hinted  that  it  would  be  better  to  withdraw 
the  limitation,  >nd  invite  the  whole  constituency  of 
the  magazine,  or  so  many  at  them  as  chose,  into  the 
circle  which  is  thus  addressed.  Accordingly,  in  the 
new  series  now  begun,  the  conductors  have  resolved 
not  only  to  malie  the  "notes"  more  comprehensive 
and  diversified  than  formerly,  but  to  add  some  ncw 
leatnres  in  this  department.  They  hope  in  this  way 
to  furnish  what  shall  be  more  worthy  to  be  a  per- 
manent record  of  the  manifold  activity  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  these  days  of  marvellous  change  and  develop- 
ment At  the  tame  time,  they  have  no  intention  of 
changing  the  &ee  and  unfonnal  style  hitherto  fol- 
lowed in  this  department,  and  would  rather  aim  at 
4n  easy  and  familiar  chat  with  their  readeis  than  at  a 
tcomal  or  exhaustive  narrative.  They  have  a  strong 
feeling  that  one  of  the  great  aims  of  this  magazine 
will  in  no  small  degree  be  accomplished  if,  by  God's 
blessing,  they  succeed  in  inspiring  their  readers  with 
an  interest  in  the  great  warfare  of  the  kingdom  of 
God — that  which  is  waged  in  Christ's  name  against 
the  devil  and  all  his  works,  and  which  seeks  to  turn 
i  the  vaste  places  of  the  earth  into  the  garden  of  the 
Lord. 

I— WORK  AT  HOME. 

una  SHAFTESSUKY  IN  QJJkSOOV. 

it  is  the  holiday  season,  and  it  is  less  easy  than  at 
other  times  to  &s  on  definite  movements,  and  tell 
what  is  doing  in  connection  with  them.  Only,  by 
folloiring  some  men  in  their  holidays,  one  may  get 
^Smpses  of  work  that  to  ordinary  men  woold  make 
good  employment  for  the  best  and  longest  of  their 
working  days.  If  Lord  Shaftbsbukv  intended  the 
visit  which  he  has  }ast  paid  to  Glasgow  to  be  a  holi- 
day, it  may  well  raise  the  question.  What  would  his 
Lordship  consider  tn  be  work  ?  Three  or  four 
speeches  a  day,  sometimes  to  an  audience  of  tens  of 
thousands ;  conferences  with  the  promoteis  of  many 
of  the  great  philanthropic  enterprises  of  the  day ; 
opinions  asked  and  given  on  many  very  difficult  qnes- 
tions ;  the  hnrry  and  excitement  of  malung  number- 
less acquaintances,  and  undergoing  receptions  without 
«ad — would,  at  the  close  of  a  week,  have  reduced 
most  men  to  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion. 

Lord  SbofUsbury  was  both  delisted  and  surprised 
at  the  cordiality  of  his  reception,  and  the  whole  press 
of  the  country  ha*  been  commenting  on  it.  Since 
the  days  of  "Wiltierforce — to  whose  eloquence,  how- 
ever, and  rich  genial  natore,  his  locdahip  can  lay 
ao  claim — no  man  has  attained  such  influence,  and 
I,  N.S. 


secured  such  respect  among  all  ranks  of  people.  Of 
the  sincerity  of  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
people  he  has  given  them  ample  proof  in  the  devotion 
of  his  whole  life  to  movements  often  unpopular  at 
first,  but  clearly  fitted  to  promote  their  go<>d.  His 
earnest  Christianity  has  kept  him  in  cordial  alliance 
with  all  who  believe  that  godliness,  and  godliness 
alone,  has  (he  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of 
that  which  is  to  come.  Though  he  has  taken  a  lead- 
ing part  in  ecclesiastical  movements,  and  in  other 
movements  that  have  not  the  support  of  the  whole 
community,  it  is  with  social  objects  that  his  name  is 
conspicuously  connected— the  ten  houta'  bill,  indus- 
trial schools,  better  houses  for  the  people,  the  ele- 
vation of  the  sunken  masses.  These  are  objects  so 
popular  and  so  well  thought  of  by  all,  that  in  the 
remembrance  of  what  he  has  done  in  connection  with 
tbem ,  all  political  and  ecclesiastical  diifetences  have 
been  lost  sight  of.  It  is  really  one  of  the  best  and 
most  hopeful  sights  a  country  can  present — the  work- 
ing classes  rallying  round  a  nobleman  who  has  been 
to  them  so  true  and  trusty  a  fiiend,  but  who  Las  not 
allowed  his  friendship  to  interfere  with  his  sense  of 
duty  in  other  great  departments  of  exertion.  To  the 
people  he  has  said  emphatically  that  what  is  most 
essential  to  fit  them  for  the  exercise  of  political 
power  is  self-control,  or  the  power  of  goveming 
themselves.  Without  this,  they  can  only,  lilte  the 
French,  jump  from  one  blunder  and  excess  to  another. 
For  the  production  of  this  quality,  education  and 
religious  influence  must  combine.  If  the  people 
should  grow  in  this  quality,  as  they  come  to  exercise 
their  political  rights,  all  w^  be  well :  if  otherwise, 
woe-worth  the  day  t  In  his  Lordship's  view,  the  work- 
ing man's  flreside  is  a  peculiarly  sacred  and  blessed 
institution,  and  he  has  sent  his  love  to  all  their 
Jeanies  and  Jessies,  beseeching  them  to  make  it 
bright  and  cheerful,  and  attract  thdr  husbands  and 
sons  to  its  genial  glow.  Everywhere  (he  impression 
has  been  produced  that  a  score  or  two  of  such  noble- 
men would  at  once  preserve  the  constitution  of  the 
country  from  the  perils  that  threaten  it,  bind  the 
different  classes  of  society  in  a  happy  union,  and  eflcct 
a  wonderful  improvement  on  the  condition  and  com- 
fort of  the  masses. 

RITOAJUSU  AHD  CHURCH  UNION. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  ritual  section 
of  the  English  Church  is  that  which  has  been  most 
impressed  with  her  isolated  condition,  and  which  ha* 
most  cordially  entertained  the  proposal  of  Church 
union.  The  Society  for  Promoting  the  Union  of 
Cliristendom  has,  as  is  well  known,  published  anif 
encouraged  the  project  of  a  union  between  the  Angli- 
can Church  and  the  Eastern  Churches  in  the  iirsl  place, 
in  the  hope  that  the  Church  of  Rome  likewise  will 
eventually  come  into  the  arrangement.  To  those  who 
had  t«en  fondly  cherishing  this  hope  the  decree  of 
Infallibility  was  a  heavy  blow  and  great  discourage- 
ment, appearing  to  interpose  an  obstacle  to  union 
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which  DO  ingentiity  would  be  able  lo  sunnount.  Bat 
quite  recently  the  hopes  that  had  been  crashed  have 
begun  to  revive.  Stronf  expectations  are  now  enter- 
tained tliat  the  opposition  to  the  decree  or  Inrallibility 
in  Gennany,  Aastiia,  Hangaiy,  and  other  countries, 
will  issue  in  the  rormation  of  a  Church  holding 
Romish  doctrines,  but  denying  the  authority  of  the 
Bishop  of  B^me.  This  Church  would  ia  almost 
every  respect  fraternise  with  the  Anglican.  Or  if 
matters  should  not  come  to  so  serious  an  issue,  it  is 
believed  that  the  attilade  of  the  anti-infaUibilists  must 
canse  the  pope  who  may  next  GU  the  chair  after 
Pius  IX,  to  modify  the  decree  of  infallibility,  and  thus 
take  a^vay  the  great  stombling-hlock  to  a  union  with 
Anglicans,  Some  even  entertain  the  belief  that  if 
once  a  union  should  take  place  between  the  Anglican, 
Old  Catholic,  and  Eastern  Chorches,  the  representa- 
tives of  Rome  would  be  constrained  in  self-defence  to 
seek  admission. 

Union  is  in  itself  so  good  and  desirable  a  thing  that 
one  would  gladly  encourage  it  if  one  might  consis- 
tently. But  we  £nd  some  of  the  vciy  organs  that 
plead  for  these  changes  conjuring  their  adherents 
never  on  any  account,  or  under  any  preteit,  "  to 
counlenance  a  Lutheran  service  in  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, or  Prussia,  or  a  Calvinist  service  in  Scotland, 
Holland,  or  Switzerland."  Even  the  chaplaincies  of 
the  Continental  Society  must  be  avoided,  being  "a 
disgrace  and  scandal  to  the  Church  of  England," 
Laud  was  the  last  Archbishop  of  Cantcibuiy  that  had 
any  idea  of  his  da^.  It  is  but  too  plain  that  the 
union  sought  is  not  that  of  those  who  love  the  Lord, 
delight  in  his  worship,  and  encourage  one  another  to 
labour  in  his  cause ;  but  a  union  based  on  apostolic 
succession,  sacnmiental  grace,  and  other  corruptions, 
which  would  assure  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  who 
believe  in  religious  magic,  and  abandon  many  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  Christians  to  the  uncovenanted 
mercies  oTGod. 

THE  BIGHWATS  ANH  HEDGES. 

A  recent  publication  by  the  "  Opea-Air  Mission  " 
gives  us  some  interesting  glimpses  of  work  done,  in 
Ihebright  summer  days,  not  under  ecclesiastical  roofs, 
but  where  our  Lord  reqaired  it  to  be  done  also — in 
the  highways  and  hedges,  nndet  the  dome  of  heaven. 
The  society  are  alive  to  the  great  nnsuitableness  of 
many  who  roar  out  the  Gospel  in  the  streets,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  fee!  that  the  work  is  of  infimte 
importance,  if  tniCable  agents  could  only  be  induced 
to  undertake  it.  In  some  localities  it  is  found  indis- 
pensable to  resort  to  peculiar  methods  of  rousing  the 
attention  of  the  people,  A  very  common  method  is 
singing  hymns,  and  sometimes  a  concertiiia  or  an 
Amcricaa  organ  faas  proved  a  useful  pioneer.  One 
gentleman  has  sent  round  the  pubhc  crier  bidding  him 
ciy  out,  "  Good  news,  good  news,"  and  directing  the 
people  to  the  hour  and  place.  In  some  of  the  low 
slums  of  London — George  Yard,  for  example,  the 
lamons  "  Goilt  Gardens  "  of  Ur.  Dickeni — many  sa- 
vices  are  held,  attended  perhaps  each  by  some  thirty 
or  fortv  nersona.  siltino  at  their  windows  to  hrai 


message.    Fairs,  races,  shows,  exhibitions,  and 
gattas  have  a  large  share  of  the  socit 
At  Cambridge  there  is  a  University  Open-Air  Mission. 
Tlie  results  of  these  services  have  on  the  whole  been 
encouraging.     In  George  Yard,  for  example,  "some 
now  engaged  in  preaching  formerly  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.   Among  the  converts,  two  are  now  Scrip- 
ture-readers.   A  third  is  the  superintendent  of  a  lar^e 
Sunday-school.    Others  are  heard  of  in  far  distant 
lands  engaged  in  preaching  the  GospeL"    It  is  felt  to 
be  at  once   onfair  and   scandalous  that  preaching 
should  be  prohiliited  in  the  public  parla  of  London, 
while  political  meetings  arc  [flowed  in  them,  and  pro- 
fane wretches  are  even  tolerated  chanting  a  blasphemons 
litany.    It  is  easy  to  cry  out  against  those  who  are 
unsuitable  for  the  work  of  open-air  preaching,  bnt  to 
men  with  the  proper  gifts  few  modes  of  usefulness 
have  a  wider  or  more  interesting  field.    How  many 
an  ear  may  in  this  way  hear  its  only  match  of  heavenly 
music,  how  many  a  sick  dull  heart  be  regaled  by  the 
message  of  peace!    The  sense  of  God's  great  love  in 
Christ  may  come  on  many  a  wandering  prodigal,  and 
send  him  back  to  his  Father's  house,  a  blessing  instead 
of  a  curse  to  society.    Why  should  so  few  of  those 
who  give  themselves  to  the  ministry  try  to  preach  in 
the  open  air  t    Can  it  be  because  it  is  not  counted 
respectable  ?  or,  worse  still,  because  it  does  not  pay  ? 

people's  holidats. 
A  good  deal  of  attention  has  naturally  been  tamed 
at  this  season  of  the  year  to  the  manner  in  which 
holidays  are  turned  to  account  by  the  people.  At  . 
Glasgow,  Lord  Shaflesbniy  spoke  very  warmly  in  • 
favour  of  the  Saturday  half-holiday,  saying  that  he  ^ 
ascribed  a  kind  of  sanctity  to  it,  and  that  he  beheved 
that  ou  the  whole  it  had  been  tamed  to  good  accoont  , 
by  the  people.  Probably  his  lordship  was  rather  too 
sanguine  on  the  subject  of  holidays  generally,  and  he 
mi^l  have  spoken  more  guardedly  had  he  been  in 
Glasgow  daring  "  the  Fair,"  The  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester, at  a  tea  party  of  the  workmen  of  the  YoA- 
shire  and  Lancashire  Railway,  contrasted  the  heavy 
style  of  holiday  recreation  among  En^ish  workneo  . 
with  the  lighter  and  brighter  tone  of  their  brethren  on 
the  Continent.  Hie  Englishman  generally  looked  it 
if  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  holiday  be  seemed  to  wish  it 
were  done.  "  What  a  Frenchman  ca  German  wonld 
do  was  this — he  would  go  out  and  have  i  pleasant 
day  and  go  home  sober.  This  was  what  the  wotkteg 
men  of  England  had  to  learn — how  to  enjoy  a  hoUdiy 
without  its  leaving  a  derangement  of  the  stontack  and 
a  headache  next  morning,  and  probably  sonicUiiiig 
a  good  deal  worse — that  pricking  of  the  consdoKC 
which  a  man  felt  when  he  knew  that  he  had  enjoyed 
himself  selfishly,  leaving  hiswifeand  children  at  home. 
Intemperance  was  increasing.  It  was  spreading  in 
directions  where  ^>ove  othen  it  was  most  fatal  It 
was  spreading  among  women,  among  yomig  giris, 
among  Sonday-sdiool  scholars.  . .  .  The  prindgdc  oC 
filial  reverence  and  obedience,  too,  snch  at  he  had 
been  t>roariit  un  in.  wso  vnv  mneh  koMn«l  in  thne  . 

iti^ec.GoOQlc 
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Utter  days,  and  in  Lancasliiie  particiilulf  lie  had 
noticed  a  diminntion  of  Alial  respect."  These 
alarming  statements,  very  alanning,  if  cbaracteiistic 
of  the  manufacturing  population  generally,  and  they  are 
worthy  of  deep  and  earnest  consideratioD.  But  tc 
coofioe  onnelves  to  the  holiday,  it  is  surely  a  mosi 
punfuUy  instructive  fact  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
I  hare  m>  little  idea  how  to  spend  a  leisure  day.  Whea 
released  from  the  routine  of  toil,  they  hare  hardly  a 
I  thought  of  pleasure  withont  seninal  eidtemcnt,  and 
drink  alone  can  esable  them  to  get  through  the  day ! 
How  Buny  of  the  common  sources  of  enjoyment  are 
nttoly  dormant, — have  never  been  called  into  eietdse 
at  all !  The  society  of  fticnds,  the  pleasures  of  talkine 
and  walking,  the  observation  of  nature,  the  manifold 
aspects  of  the  sea,  the  land,  and  the  sky,  choral 
singing.  Each  as  the  Germans  practise ;  trials  of  the 
'  pby^cal  powers,  and  nmnberiess  other  such  sources 
of  enjoyment,  seem  absolutely  dried  up  when  they  go 
from  home  for  a  holiday.  There  is  sorely  a  great 
'  opportoiiity  here  for  the  pulpit,  the  school,  the  press, 
I  and  many  bumbler  instimncntalilies,  to  liy  to  remedy 
;  so  glaring  a  want  in  their  education.  There  are  few 
things  the  people  need  more  to  be  taught  than  that 
I  God  has  furnished  them  with  numberless  sources  of 
I  pleasure  within  themselves,  if  they  voold  but  exercise 
I  them,  and  that  these,  on  holiday  occatioiK,  are  amply 
raffidcBt  to  nuke  the  day  at  bright  and  cheeifal  as 
heart  orald  desire. 

I  n.— OTHER  COXJMTRIES. 

VRAMCZ. — PXOSPBCTS  AMD  SEA2S. 

Distrust  and  fear  continue  to  {nerail,  notwitbttand- 
ing  thai  U.  Thiers  has  been,  appointed  FKtiileait  of 
the  Republic.  Every  one  feels  that  he  is  only  a  stop- 
gap, that  the  arrangemoit  is  only  resoitad  to,  tc 
enable  the  country  to  right  itself,  get  rid  of  the  occI^ 
pUion  of  a  forrign  foe,  and  coondcr  how  cfiect  is  to 
be  given  permanently  to  its  wisha  on  the  subject  ol 
government.  The  waililte  spii^  is  far&om  subdued, 
and  according  to  the  meaaure  of  ignorance  or  the 
intensity  of  sanguine  feeling,  a  period  varying  from 
me  year  to  ten  yeara  is  set  Ibr  retrieving  the  late 
diaasters,  and  malring  Fiance  greater  than  ever.  U. 
de  Fiessens^  the  well-known  Protestant  pastor  and 
writer,  who  has  recently  been  elected  one  of  the 
representatives  for  Paris  by  a  vote  of  nearly  HO,om^ 
has  pabUshed  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Les  h^ons  du 
i8  Mars,"  in  which  he  adverts  to  the  lamentable 
spirit  and  aims  of  the  Commune.  According  to  its 
official  journal,  it  fears  not  God,  and  it  knows  how  to 
sotidue  man!  "In  the  way  of  beia  ditux,"  says 
another  of  its  prints,  "we  know  only  of  one,  and 
that  is  Man  !  And  we'll  soon  show  you  what  he  is ! " 
"In  short,"  says  M.  Plessensf,  "the  progiainme  is 
jhi* — Man  making  himself  God ;  ik>  country ;  do 
national  sovereignly ;  DoHbeity;  no  God ;  immediate 
dispossession,  without  compensation,  of  the  classes 
possessing  property ;  confiscation  of  the  rich  for  the 
benefit  of  the  jmleiarial;  annihilatior 
sBfEiage.  Such  is  the  motto  written  oi 
nuge." 


gh  we  scan  the  horiion  in  search  < 
evidence  betokening  the  advent  of  a  better  E[Mrit  I 
France,  we  can  find  as  yet  bnt  the  merest  scraps  < 
encouragement.  To  her,  emphatically,  the  feat  < 
God  would  be  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  bat  it  is  thi 
vny  beginning  of  which  so  few  traces  are  to  be  seet 
Many  is  the  complaint  which  France  has  made  of  th 
conduct  of  this  country  towards  her  in  the  time  of  hi 
trial.  Most  of  these  complaints  wc  believe  to  b 
quite  baseless ;  bnt  if  we  caimot  help  her  in  the  wa 
she  desires,  we  may  rcsider  more  effectual  service  ■ 
a  way  she  does  not  care  for : — by  aapplicattng  for  he 
that  light  and  grace  from  heaven  which  wool 
strengthen  her  fonndationi,  restore  her  nalioiial  spirit 
and  make  ber  greater  and  more  powerfol  than  she  hi 
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TSICKNT 


The  opposition  to  the  Infallibilists, — or  as  they  ar 
now  commonly  called,  Knrialiats, — increases  steadily 
and  becomes  more  and  more  a  great  German  move 
ment.  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Switxeriand,  and  Austria  al 
present  interesting  and  decided  indications  of  a  de 
termination  not  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  Infallibility 
The  party  of  the  Old  Catholics  becomes  more  con 
solidated,  and  by  its  union  it  naturally  attracts  Ihosi 
who,  though  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  its  posi 
tion,  hesitated  at  first  to  commit  themsdves  to  it 
In  Austria  especially,  the  movement  is  taking  thi 
form  not  of  mere  opposition  to  the  decree  of  1870 
but  of  a  demand  for  the  t«fbrm  of  the  Chnrcb.  Elevei 
reforms  have  been  specified  at  meetings  held  at  IJna 
Heidelberg,  and  elsewhere.    These  are  as  follows  :— 

I .  Each  commniuty  shall  have  the  right  (o  choos 
its  own  priest ;  and  priests  are  no  longer  to  be  name< 
by  the  bishops. 

z.  Priests  rantt  be  sttSdeally  paid  by  the  con 
mnnity  to  enable  them  to  live  respectably. 

3.  Compulsory  celibacy  must  cease.  Priests  aba 
be  allowed  to  many  as  in  the  early  times  of  ChriM 

4.  The  Chapten  shall  be  dissolved. 

5.  Masses  and  the  service  of  the  Chrrrch  must  I 
spoken  and  read  in  German,  or  in  the  commcai  In 
guage  of  the  province. 

6.  There  shall  be  no  separate  payments  for  nusa 
at  burials,  baptisms,  Stc.  The  priest's  salary  shi 
be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  bve  without  chargii 
additional  fees. 

7.  Inequalities  between  the  burials  of  rich  and 
poor  mast  cease.  There  shall  be  no  pomp  or  ed 
ceremony.     One  priest  only  shall  officiate  cm  s« 


8.  Auricular  ci 

9.  Pilgrimages,  proceiaioiu,  and  begging  misdii 

10.  The  worship  of  pictnrea,  stalnet,  and  im:^ 

11.  The  traffic  in  relict  must  be  discontiimed,  ■ 
be  proceeded  against  by  tbe  State. 

These  propositioiis  are  to  be  more  Ihoroo^j  i 
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cnised ;  and  a  great  meetiiig  si 


0  be  held  a 


Munich  for  this  purpose  oq  the  Mni,  23rd,  and  i^tb 
September  will  probably  have  disposed  of  them 
befoie  these  notes  are  in  the  hands  of  our  reiders. 
One  is  inevitably  reminded  again  and  again  of  the 
days  of  Luther.  Discussing  proposals  for  the  reform 
of  the  Church  was  long  and  eagerly  practised,  and 
Mn  would  Luther  and  his  friends  at  first  have  ac- 
cepted a  few  lefoims  as  the  method  of  terminating 
their  cfHitraversy.  Bat  no  refonns  could  they  obtain. 
No  hnman  sagacity  can  foretell  what  win  be  the 
issae  of  the  discussions  now  commencing  on  the  old 
topics  and  grounds  of  complaint.  One's  comfort  is 
in  thiDtdng  that  the  movement  is  in  the  hands  of  Him 
who  knows  best  how  to  guide  his  baric  in  the  tem- 
pest, and  who  can  so  readily  lead  men  on  Grom  step 
to  step,  when  once  they  are  in  motion,  till  they  are 
led  to  occnpy  ground  they  never  dreamt  of  at  first. 
The  Old  Catholics  have  great  hopes  of  support  from 
the  High  Church  party  in  England,  and  express  them- 
selves very  cordially  towards  them.  Some  of  that 
party,  Imwever,  cannot  accept  their  programme  of  re- 
forms ;  it  is  too  sweeping ;  and  in  particular  they 
object  to  the  proposal  to  abolish  auiicolar  confession. 
Such  confession  they  hold  quite  essential  to  absolu- 
tion, and  generally  to  the  worldng  of  the  priestly 

The  Bavarian  government  have  deliberately  and 
decidedly  refused  the  request  of  the  bishops  to  sanc- 
tion the  promulgation  of  the  decree  of  InfallibQity, 
and  have  thos  taken  the  side  of  the  Old  Catholic  party. 
It  is  said  that  the  Hungarian  minister  has  forbidden 
in  the  strictest  manner  the  publication  of  the  Vatican 

RUSSIA.— A   HEW  VIEW  OW  BSLIOIOUS  tlBERTT. 

It  is  well  known  that  fn  the  Gennan  provinces  of 
the  Russian  empire,  many  peisons  who,  after  having 
once  conformed  to  the  Greek  Church,  wished  to  return 
to  their  original  German  commonion,  have  been 
fcrably  prevented  from  carrying  oat  their  wishes. 
Our  readers  must  have  observed  in  the  newspapers 
the  account  of  a  recent  visit  to  Prince  GortschaJtoff 
on  that  subject  paid  by  a  committee  of  the  Evangelical 
AlOance.  Unfortunately  the  matter  has  not  been 
settled  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  deputation,  and 
this  is  our  reason  for  calling  attention  to  it.  He 
merits  of  the  case  are  substantially  these : — The 
Russian  GovenunenI  bong  dearous  of  promoting 
unity  in  the  Russian  empire,  brought  considerable 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  inhabitants  of  what  were  once 
I  German  provinces  with  a  view  to  their  conforming  to 
the  national  Greek  Church.  Many  were  induced  to 
do  BO,  but  on  more  mature  consideration,  some  wished 
to  return  to  their  former  communion.  In  this  they 
were  defeated  by  the  government.  The  deputation 
desired  to  remonstrate  with  theEmpcroragainstthia 
1,  and  to  secure  for  these  persons  hbeity 
The  reply  given  to  them  was  a  veiy 
strange  one.  The  Russian  Church,  it  was  said,  was 
not  an  aggressive  one,  it  compelled  no  one  to  enter 
ill  pale ;  but  once  in,  it  never  allowed  them  to  get 

1  


out !  The  singular  thing  was,  that  the  Prince  could 
not  for  the  life  of  him  see  that  there  was  any  perse- 
cution or  even  hardship  in  this  '.  The  deputation 
have  got  their  formal  answer  to  this  effect,  and  are 
hardly  in  a  position  to  continue  the  cc 
is  the  more  necessary  that  public  opiiuon  should  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Russian  government.  Their 
remoteness  from  the  countries  where  pubhc  opinion 
is  most  free  makes  it  difficult  to  move  (hem ;  bnt  if 
they  can  be  made  to  feel  that  such  persecution  is  re- 
garded as  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and  as  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  tights  of  freedom,  they  might  be 
moved  by  a  regard  to  their  own  credit  when  higher 
considerations  have  failed  to  influence  them. 

in.— MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISE. 

D  UAHOUETAN3 


The  Ladies'  Society  for  the  social  and  religious 
improvement  of  Syrian  females  have  received  a  most 
interesting  communication  from  Mr.  Waldmeir,  a 
Basle  nussionary,  formerly  one  of  the  Abyssinian 
captives,  and  now  associated  with  the  Ladies'  So- 
ciety. In  publishing  his  letter,  the  secretary  of  the 
Society  attests  his  full  trastworthiness.  The  letter, 
which  is  dated  Damascus,  July  14,  1S71,  is  printed 
with  its  foreign  idioms  uncorrected  : — 

"...  Yon  will  be  astonished  and  lurprised  when 
I  tell  you  that  here  in  Damascns,  there  is  a  wonder- 
full  movements  among  the  Mahomedans,  so  that  not 
less  fhl"  3,000  desire  to  become  Christians.  They 
have  regular  prayer  meetings,  and  they  pray  to  our 
Irord  Jesus  Christ  that  He  might  reveal  himself  to 
(hem,  as  their  Saviour,  and  lead  them  out  from  dark- 
ness, into  light  and  truth.  This  is  not  a  mere  story 
withont  any  foundation  and  proofs — no  it  is  a  fact  in- 
deed. The  matter  has  been  already  brought  before 
H.M.  Consul  Captain  Burton,  and  he  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  this  wonderful  appearance.  The  old  law  of 
this  impire  pronoimsis  death  to  every  one  who  become 
a  Christian ;  this  could  be  easily  executed  in  individiatl 
cases,  but  how  can  it  be  upon  3,000  f  and  the  mia- 
sionises  (missionaries)  told  me  it  encreases  very 
rapetly  every  day.  What  may  be  the  end  of  mch 
surprising  thing  among  the  Mijiomedans  ?  Thrre  i* 
also  a  mouvement  amoikg  the  Jews,  many  Nicodemns, 
and  &ithfnl  enquircn  are  coming  to  Mr.  Franke) 
asking  him  to  gutd  them  to  the  Saviour  the  tme 
Messiah.  The  Druses  are  anxiously  expecting  their 
Saviour's  coming  from  China.  In  Persia  is  also  great 
spiritual  mouvement  in  looking  forward  to  the  com- 
ing Saviour.  In'all  these  wonderfull  things  compared 
with  the  Holy  Bible  marks  the  daybreak  of  a  better 
time  for  the  East.  In  consequence  of  it  let  us  (om  ti 
labora)  pray  and  work  because  these  are  golden  days 
in  which  we  are  prevelhged  to  be  employed  m  the 
Lord's  work." 

IMDIA,— NlTMBEa  O?   NATIVE  CHRISTIANS. 

In  a  recent  address  on  "The  Native  Christians  of 
India  as  a  Community  and  a  Church,"  now  issued  in 
the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  Dr,  George  Smith,  Editor  of 
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the  Friend  ef  India,  gives  the  foUowtne  estimate  of 

Indian  popnlatioo  and  creeds : — 

HindoM  Proper       .  .  160,000,000 

Sikhs 3,500,000 

Buddhists  3Dd  Jains         .        .      5,000,00a 

AboiiginGS  and  Outcast) .        .     14,000,000 

Faisees 85,000 

Jews I5>'»o 

Chnstiam  r^ 

Frotestants         .      350,000 

Rotaan  Catholics       760,000 
I  Syrian        .       .      I3S.«» 


ia,8so,o( 


Id  one  p<dat  of  riev  the  nnmber  of  Cbristiaiu  is 
small  as  to  be  hardly  appreciable  under  the  shadow  of 
so  many  millions.  Id  the  sight  of  such  a  multitude 
they  are  indeed  like  grasshoppers.  But,  cotwith- 
staadiag  the  iDsigmficance  of  its  nombeis,  the  Native 
Chun^  is  becoming  conscioas  of  power,  and  ijnes- 
lions  concenun^  its  organisation  are  attracting 
siderable  attention.  It  is  gratifyiDg,  too,  to  learn  that 
the  Mative  Hioistets  of  the  mions  churches  are  actU' 
ated  l>y  a  strong  desire  ibTunioD,aDd  that  in  Western 
India,  many  of  them  have  formed  an  Alliance  for  the 
purpose  of  conceottatiiig  tbetr  strength  and  manifest- 
ing their  anily  lo  the  world. 

THR  BRAHUO  301IAJ  AND 


A  bin  is  now  before  the  Indian  Legislatnre  on  tlie 
subject  of  marriage,  tending  to  do  away  with  certain 
pemidoDS  mairiage  costoms  wluch  have  had  the 
effect  of  dooming  many  women  to  perpetual  seclu- 
sion. The  Timtt  Calcutta  correspondent  deenxs  the 
measure  a  great  social  reform  in  the  direction  most 
dreaded  by  the  orthodox  Hindm.  But,  strange  to 
say,  the  Biatimo  Sontaj,  the  great  reforming  and  ad- 
vancing sociely  of  India,  tbongb  unable  to  defesd  the 
seclusion  of  women,  has  not  attempted  to  break  it  up, 
"Their  views,"  says  the  writer  in  the  Ti'iTuv,  "are 
progressive  enoagh,  bnt  they  allege  the  impossibility 
of  breaking  down  so  gigantic  an  institution  as  tbe 
seclusion  of  women.  A  very  intelligent  man  told  me 
one  day  that  a  Hindoo  lady  who  went  unveiled  to  the 
Somaj  would  be  accounted  disgraced.  Yet  of  the 
Bratnnists  of  the  progressive  school  can  be  said  what 
certainly  dois  not  apply  to  any  other  class  of  men  in 
India,  save  to  the  Christians, — that  they  liave  no 
defence  for  this  seclusion,  and  are  warm  advocates  for 
female  education.  When  they  are  charged  nrith  their 
shortcomings  thetr  virtoal  reply  is,  '  We  must  do  our 
work  in  our  own  way:  we  laiow  our  countrymen 
I  better  than  yon  do,  and  we  most  follow  our  percep- 


CEVIAN. — A  WXSLSTAN  COUFAAISOK. 

At  a  recent  monthly  meeting  of  missionaries  at 

TiDipally,  Ce^on,  the  Rev.  John  Kilner,  after  touch- 


ing on  the  dark  and  misetable  state  of  things  whet 
the  missbQ  began,  drew  the  opposite  picture  in  Ltu 
following  terms : — 

"  The  canse  of  Christ  here  has  not  been  a  failure, 
I  see  progress  here  and  there,  ay,  everywhere  1 
Most  astonishing  progress  greets  us  on  every  hand. 

"  Let  the  four  Girls'  Boarding  SchoaU  testify  tc 
success!  Mn.  Spaulding  can  remember  the  fiist  few 
gathered  in.  OodooviHe  can  aff<»d  a  swarm  or  two. 
God  is  blessing  this  work  in  his  own  way ;  and  He 
wiU  bless  it. 

"'Okc  Biblf^womtn'  shall  tell  us  of  a  marvellous 
change  in  them  J  What  a  contrast  is  a  pious  Bible- 
woman,  to  the  '''"''^1  unthinking  victim  of  lustful 
tyiuiny,  which  our  fathers  found  in  every  woman  ol 
the  land! 

*'/fi  Liieratitre,  let  the  lexicons,  handbooks, 
treatises  on  technical  science,  embracing  the  yet 
unfinished  project  of  the  indefatigable  Doctor  at 
Manepy,  testify  to  progress. 

•'In  Thtology  Itt  the  'Union  Version,'  for  all  the 
Tamil  world.  Stand  alone  as  a  monument  of  glorious 
success ;  if  not,  let  this  centre  sun  gather  round  it  the 
planets  of  theological  works,  tracts,  &c.  &c.,  which 
have  so  largely  t>een  produced. 

>■  In  Ckurehti,  let  the  1,200  or  1,500,  more  or  less, 
of  living  professors  of  Chiiitianity  be  counted  as 
something  when  success  is  estimated. 

"  htt  the  fourteen  natrot  Ministtrt  and  Pasiori 
who  now  do  the  principal  pastoral  work  in  the 
churches  have  a  voice.  O  my  Mends,  if  God  had 
been  with  our  fitdieis  and  with  us,  could  these 
things  have  happened  so  ?  '  It  is  the  Lord's  doing, 
and  it  is  marveUous  in  our  eyes.'  We  devoutly 
exclaim, '  What  hath  God  wrought  1 ' 

[  am  told  that  the  first  Tamil  man  converted 
still  lives,  and  labours  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  And  in 
his  day  some  i,oao  at  least  have  been  baptized  into 
ame  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  arul  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Can  we  wonder  that  the  old  missionacy 
does  not  lose  heart  at  the  panic  which  alarms  the 
yoimger  man  ?  Do  we  feel  mrprised  that  the  veteran 
does  not  grow  faint  and  weary  ?  Marvel  we  that  they 
hold  on,  during  the  squall,  who  have  outlived  so 
many  and  so  fierce  tempests  for  fifty  yean  past  i " 


i.  ISLANDS.— 


.  VISIT  T 


The  Lagoon  islands  are  a  series  of  grcmps,  of  coral 

rmation,  in  the  shape  of  a  ring  enclosing  water, 

their  peculiar  foimatioD,  according  to  Sir  Charles 

Lyell,  being  due  to  a  subsidence  of  the  land.    They ' 

lostly  small,  containing  each  a  popnlatian  of  a 
few  hundreds.     A  few  years  ago,  the  London  Mis- 

-y  Society  sent  one  of  their  missionaries,  Mr. 
Unrfay,  to  visit  them,  and  nothing  could  have  been 

gratifying  than  the  eagerness  their  people  showed 
fbr  Christian  teaching,  arising  from  the  faint  rumours 
Qiat  had  reached  them  of  the  benefits  of  Christianity 
in  other  islands.  A  number  of  teachers  were  left 
among  them,  chiefly  native  Christians  of  Samoa.  Last 
year,  it  was  resolved  to  send  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Whitmee, 
of  Upola,  on  a  similar  visit  of  inquiry 
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Mr.  'Wlutmee's  Report  is  one  of  the  mott  mtercsdiig 
misiionaty  docummtB  we  have  met  with  for  a  very 
longtime.  In  almost  eveiy  little  island  where  teachen 
had  been  at  work  he  found  ChiisCiaiiity  [satperi 
and  many  catechumene  applying  to  be  added  to 
roll  of  the  Church.  The  adnuEsion  of  those  deemed 
1  be  suitable  was  followed  by  the  Lord's  Siq>per, 
and  the  Commuoioas  thus  obBcrved  were  often  moal 
tonching.  ETcn  in  the  cose  of  an  island  (FuDa- 
I  full)  which  had  been  two  years  without  a  teacher, 
I  things  were  foond  in  a  wonderfully  prosperous  state. 
Befoie  his  departure,  the  teacher  had  taught  the 
people  to  read,  and  when  he  left,  four  of  the 
inlebigent  of  them  had  been  chosen  by  the  rest  to 
duct  the  ordinary  i^errices  and  classes.  "  With  the 
[  Bible  in  their  hand,  and  by  the  teaching  of  the 
i  Holy  Spirit,  many,"  says  Ur.  Whitmee,  "  have  been 
'  brought,  I  beUeve,  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the 
truth ;  and  the  wbde  popdatlon  of  the  island  ha» 
advanced  to  a  state  which  would  put  to  shoitte  many 
a  village  in  England.  ...  I  have  oiten  noticed 
in  these  young  Christian  Sodetie*  ia  the  miislon 
field,  that  publk  opiuioi)  it  £u  mora  strict  than 
,  in  England."  In  anodKs  island  it  was  neceuary 
remove  the  teacher,  who  had  not  been  getting 
1  judiciously.  In  another,  Nui,  the  civilising 
benefits  of  Chnstianity  woe  atrikin^y  skown, 
the  people,  a  few  years  ago,  having  been  naked 
savages,  while  now,  they  wae  dollied  and  orderly. 
When  Mr.  Whitmee  was  leavmg,  th  teacher  handed 
a  bag  of  money  for  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  consisting  of  upwards  of  loo  dcrflan^  the 
^ft  of  1)2  people,  being  the  entire  popnlatioB  of  the 
bland.  In  the  course  of  the  tonr,  other  islands  woe 
isited  which  had  not  had  any  Christian  instraction. 
Whenever  the  natives  (commonly  naked)  were  able 
to  overcome  their  dread  that  the  miasionaiy  ship  was 
a  slaver,  they  received  the  missaooary  and  hi*  party 
kindly,  having  heard  something  from  oths  islands  in 
iavour  of  Christianity.  One  chief  was  quite  satis&ed, 
and  his  people  too,  on  getting  an  answt 
inquiry,  "Is  VJctima  your  Kingf"  Another  said 
that  the  Christians  should  have  leave  to  wotship  God, 
but  he  knew  that  the  people  who  worshipped  the 
old  gods  would  die,  btcattti  At  Ckrutiatt  God 
'  ilronger  iMan  their  godi  !  We  regret  that  we  cai 
give  more  partirulais  of  this  tour  of  visitation  among 
a  simple  and  foe  the  mott  part  quiet  people, 
trust,  to  be  brouglit  wholly  uudec  the  influence  of 
God's  Wotd. 

JJJUICA— THE  OBEAH  SPELL. 

A  recent  visit  to  Jamaica,  by  a  Fellow  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Societjr,  bas  brought  to  light  a  miserable 
species  of  witdmaft  that  still  continues  to  be  piactised. 
If  one  has  a  gmdge  acaiast  another,  he  sends  for  the 
Obeah-man,  who,  on  a  sufficient  paymeikt,  proceeds  to 
«ursetheobjectofhiEbatied.  Afewfeathersofawhite 
cock,somecals'teeth,pas3iblyB  few  hairs  of  the  person 
intended  to  be  cursed,  are  put  iiUo  a  glass  bottle,  with 
1  little  dirty  water,  and  placed  in  the  ground  before 
his  door  when  he  is  known  to  b«  ooDuug  ouL    £ut 


this  way  of  acting  on  the  imagioation  is  not  all.  Very 
commonly  the  Obeah-man  mixes  poison,  ot  causes  it 
to  be  mixed  with  the  food  of  the  viclini,  sometimes 
carrying  the  poison  under  the  nail  of  his  thnmb,  and 
if  he  be  a  servant,  dropping  11  into  his  master's  coffee. 
The  number  of  persons  poisoned  in  such  ways  is  large 
beyond  all  supposition.  One  person  is  said  to  have 
lately  confessed  when  dying  that  be  bad  be^t  con- 
cerned in  poisooing  a  hundred  penont.  Canon 
Kingsley  mentions  (he  case  in  Trinidad  of  an  old 
woman  who  adinowledged  having  poisoned  eleven. 
These  relics  ot  a  superstition  that  has  almost  disap- 
peared may  still  show  us  (he  hideousnesi  of  the 
system  under  which  It  flourished. 

IV— BOOKS. 
THxoLoas  Ain>  chuix;h  oistoxt. 
A  most  valuable  and  important  addition  to  our 
church  histories  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Edmiiad  de 
Pressense,  of  Paris,  tmder  the  title  of  7S*  Mariyri 
and  Apotogistt    (Hodder    a*d    StOOgliton).       It    it   I 
series  of  v^umea  desigtied  to  iUosbate 
and   ptvgress    of  Cliristiaaity,    in    oppo-  I 
the  speculations  of  M.  Kenan  and  others, 
me  now  befwe  tu  may  be  said  to  cos-   j 
sist  of  three  parts — isL  An  account  oC  the  early 
of  the  Churdi ;   a.  lis  pcnecntioDS  oitder 
the  Empire;  and,  3.  The  attacks  made  on  Christianity, 
and  the  replies  of   the  Apcdogistt.    The  work  is 
written  with  so  great  liveliness  of  style,  and  such  on 
interesting  selection  of  topics,  as  to  make  the  reading 
of  it  at  once  most  pleasant  and  proHtable.    Neander, 
his  chord  history,  has  gtsie  over  nearly  all  (he 
ground,  and  probably  stated  by  much  the  g 
numberofthefiiets;  but  notwith  anything  approaching 
the  fascination  «f  tt^  of  the  present  writer.  In  these 
times  whoi  so  many  &lse  theories  are  afloat  on  the 
ori^  of  Christianily,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  real  &cls  be  made  extensively  known,  espe- 
cially omoag  educated  young  persons.    This  very 
valuable  service,  the  present  volume  is  remaikably 
well  fitted  to  render.    Besides  this,  the  delineation  of 
the  holy  Christian  hfe  of  the  early  Church,  the  noble 
steadfastness  of  the  martyrs,  the  holy  seal  of  the  mis- 
sionaries,  the  snbdning  influence  of  the  truth  and  the 
life  of  the  Chnich  on  the  pagan  world,  is  as  impressive 
a  lesson  for  God  and  Chriat  as  we  can  anywhere 

It  is  now  a  good  many  years  since  Ur.  Ruskin  wroM 
fab  "Notes  on  die  Construction  of  Shecpfolds." 
People  wandered  at  first  what  had  drawn  the  j^eat. 
Mt-critic  to  sheep-fivmine,  till  a  glance  a(  his  brocbore 
showed  that  it  was  tfae  ecclesiastical  theepfold  he  was 
oontemplatiog.  And  truly  of  all  departments  a 
architecture,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  (he  shcepfold  pre 
sents  the  greatest  divosities  and,  we  may  add,  tlie 
greatest  dUGculties.    We  have  them  of  all  sorts 

■  ■  '  low,  and  broad.  We  have  the  sheepfoid 
Evangehcal,  the  sheepfoid  Anglican,  the  sheepfoid 
Roman,  the  sheepfoid  Latitudinarian,  the  sheepfoid 
Nonconformist,  the  sheepfoid  Ptesliyterian.    People 
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are  gcttiDg  more  bewjldered  and  mystified  than  ever, 
•nd  many  are  sajioe,  >'  If  we  cannot  agree  to  have  a 
good,  plain,  comfocteble  sheepfald,  better  let  ns  have 
none."  Dr.  Jacob,  fonnerly  Head  Muter  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  a  gealienaa  iq  a  high  position,  has  nude 
(me  of  the  best  ccotiibntions  to  the, solution  of  the 
I  questioD.  In  Th*  Ecciesiatlkai  Polity  of  tht  Nex 
I  Talamewt:  a  Study  for  the  Prtsttit  Crisu  in  the 
Ckurch  of  Smgland  (Slrahau  &  Co.)  he  has 
diawn  a  sheepfold  on  the  model  of  the  Apostolitjal, 
IS  deliDcated  in  Scrqitnrc,  nith  such  modifications  and 
adaptadona  to  modefD  times  as  he  conceives  to  be 
legitimate  and  useful.  There  mightbe  some  question 
vhethcT  there  is  quite  as  mnch  latitude  allowed  in 
Scripture  as  Dr.  Jacob  claims  ;  but  on  that  we  are  not 
disposed  to  raise  a  controversy  here.  Dr.Jacob  has  built 
his  sheepfald  on  the  true  foundation — the  fonodation 
of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself 
berng  the  chief  corner-stone.  He  tnainfninQ  foidbly 
and  firmly  that  what  we  have  got  to  do  is  not  to  make 
om  Church  like  the  Church  of  the  third  attd  fourth  cen- 
tmies,butliketheChurchof theApostles.  Soeartyas 
the  third  or  fourth  centnry,  these  were  some  corruptions 
EnQy  blown,  and  many  more  were  in  germ,  and  to  make 
that  church  our  model  would  be  utterly  wrong.  Yet 
this  is  what  the  High  Church  party  are  now  doing,  to 
the  great  injiny  of  the  Church  and  the  rlountry.  Kspe- 
dally  are  they  striving  to  introduce  sacerdotalism  and 
I  saaameutaiiam>iii,and  to  change  the  spiritual  service 
required  by  God  into  the  service  of  superstition  and 
laniality.  The  subject  is  argued  with  great  cahnness 
md  temper,  and  throughout,  as  we  read,  we  have  the 
impresnon  of  an  able,  judidons,  serious  writer.  We 
could  hardly  expect  that  persons  far  gone  in  the  fever 
of  ritualism  would  be  converted  by  his  calm,  sober, 
scriptural  views  1  but  for  those  who,  without  being  as 
f  et  committed,  desire  to  know  something  of  the  Scrip- 
tore  idea  of  the  Church,  Dr.  Jacob's  Lectures  are 
eiceedingly  fitted  to  be  useful. 

Another  ecclesiastical  architect,  but  of  a  much 
more  daring  and  dashing  genius,  has  given  us  hii 
notionofthetrue  sheepfold  under  the  title  of  Churches 
and  their  Cradt,  by  the  Rev.  Sir  Philip  Perring, 
Bart.  (Longmans].  Sir  Philip  evidently  feels 
I  that  it  will  be  bard  for  him  to  obtain  a  fair 
and  serious  hearing.  He  is  too  consciotis  of  Ish- 
I  maelite  blood — knows  thai,  in  a  sense,  his  hand 
I  is  against  eveir  man,  and  dreads  that  ever;  man's 
I  hand  will  be  against  him.  His  book  treats  of  at 
I  least  three  several  subjects.  First,  the  actual  state  of 
I  the  English  Churches,  Established  and  Nonconformist 
I  —in  fact,  Mr.  Ruskio's  subject,  the  construction  of 
I  iheepft^ds.  Second,  a  discussion  of  certain  doctrines, 
particularly  that  of  eternal  punishment.  And  third, 
i  a  qiecimen  of  a  revised  translation  of  the  New 
I  Testament.  Obviously  this  is  too  miscellaneous  a 
I  treatise,  and  the  views  which  are  advocated  in  one 
I  part  are,  we  apprehend,  fitted  to  prevent  dtie  weight 
being  given  to  those  advanced  in  the  other  parts. 
1  We  refer  e^>ecially  to  the  introduction  of  that  awful 
I  nbject,theduntionofpnnishment.  Apart Irom this, 
!  and  loddng  to  what  Sir  Philip  Petting  has  written 
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upon  Church  matters,  it  is  impossible  not  to  commend 
the  honesty,  straightforwardness,  and  in  many  in- 
stances wholesomeness  of  his  views.  He  is  more 
plain  than  pleasant  in  his  dealings  both  with  Church- 
men and  Nonconformists.  Churchmen  have  shown 
a  very  unchristlike  spirit  in  their  contempt  of  Dis- 
senters, in  their  always  taking  the  first  place  at  the 
feast,  and  treating  their  Dissentiag  brother  as  if  he 
belonged  to  on  inferior  caste.  All  this  and  much 
more  is  utterly  condemned.  But  then  the  Noncon- 
fonnist  has  also  shown  an  unchristlike  spirit  in  being 
so  hurt  at  this  treatment,  so  much  distressed  about  it, 
in  resenting  it,  and  in  stm^ling  to  get  for  himself  a 
better  place  at  the  feast,  instead  of  waiting  patiently 
till  he  is  told  to  come  up  higher.  Sir  Philip  is  strong 
in  favour  of  the  work  of  the  Church  being  done  by  all 
who  are  fitted  for  any  part  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel.  He  is  vetymnch  dissatisfied  with  the  pre- 
vailing custom  to  ordain  ministers  because  they  have 
got  human  education,  instead  of  choosing  them  for 
divine  inspiration — that  is,  because  God's  Spirit  has 
fired  Iheiu  with  a  desire  to  save,  or  otherwise  to  ' 
nefit,  souls.  He  would  have  the  collecting  of  money 
for  support  of  ordinances  abolished,  would  have  the 
servants  of  God  to  perform  their  duries  nther  gratui- 
tously, or  for  very  small  salaries.  These  hints  will 
show  the  mixture  of  what  is  wholesome  with  what ' 
extreme,  and,  we  fear,  somewhat  visionary  in  tt 
treatise.  On  one  thing,  on  which  the  author  dwells 
mnch,  we  thoroughly  agree  with  him — the  detirable- 
oess  of  the  Christian  Church  having  a  more  winning, 
self-commending,  aromatic  character — drawing  people 
into  its  fellowship  becatise  of  the  heavenly  atmo- 
sphere that  pervades  it,  and  the  sensible  help  heaven- 
wards they  will  derive  from  it.  Ihere  is  really  little 
difference  between  a  scripturally  constructed  Sheep- 
fold, and  the  Palace  Beautiful. 

In  carrying  us  back  to  the  times  of  Chrysostom,  and 
giving  us  a  sketch  of  his  life,  Dr.  MacGilvray  makes 
a  highly  legitimate  and  wholesome  use  of  the  patristic 
times,  [yohn  of  the  Golden  Mouth,  Preachtr  of  An- 
tioch,  and  Primate  of  Constantinople.  ByW.MacGil- 
vray,  D.D.  Nisbet.)  To  all  ecclesiastical  scholais,  the 
name  of  Chrysostom  is  one  of  the  most  familiar ;  but 
general  readers,  we  apprehend,  know  but  little  either 
of  his  marvellous  oratory,  or  of  the  events  of  his  life. 
In  this  volume  Dr.  MacGilvtay  aims  at  acquainting 
them  with  both.    "We  get  from  it  a  very  good  view  of 
the  great  preacher,  his  conversion  to  Christ,  through 
the  influence  of  his  mother,  his  early  ascetic  tendencies, 
his  noble  work  in  the  pulpit  at  Antioch,  his  fearless  . 
"e  vices  of  the  world  and  the  inconsis-  1 
and  corruptions  of  the  professing  Church,  his  ! 
services  to  the  community  of  Antioch,  when  under  , 
the  imperial  ban,  his  work  at  Constantinople,  the  ' 
oppo^tion  raised  to  him,  and  its  sad  results.    Of  all 
the  ancient  Christian  preachers,  Chrysostom  was  pn> 
bably  the  most  eloquent  and  effective,  and  the  fearless 
and  prophet-like  tone  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  siru 
of  his  day,  make  him  a  most  useful  study  for  preachen 
now.  His  opposition  to  the  school  cfthe  Rhetoricians, 
whd  sought  to  make  the  pulpit  a  mere  arena  for  ititi- 
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ficial  declamation,  was  the  more  remarkable  and  tlie 
more  telling  that  he  himself  had  made  a  profDund 
study  of  oratory,  and  was  familiar  with  all  its  rules 
and  methods.  The  volume  before  us  is  somewhat 
deficient  in  artistic  power,  the  writer  has  not  much  of 
the  faculty  of  reproducing  a  past  age,  and  sometimes 
he  allows  himself  to  run  into  the  controversial  vein. 
But  he  has  done  a  service  worthy  of  hearty  acknow- 
ledgment, especially  in  his  own  circle,  by  sinking  his 
shaft  in  an  unusual  stratum,  and  bringing  up  material 
that  supplies  a  fresh  element  to  the  Christian  thought 
and  feeling  of  his  country. 

BIOGRAPHV. 

The  life  of  William  Cunningham,  one  of  the 
fathers  and  founders  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
has  the  misfortune,  or  po^ibly  the  good  fortune  to  be 
the  work  of  two  hands.  {Life  of  William  Cunning- 
ham, D.D.,  Principal  and  Profcaor  of  Theology  aitd 
Church  Hiitory,  Ntui  College,  Edinburgh.  By  Robert 
Rainy,  D.D.,  and  late  Rev.  James  Mackenzie.  Nelson.) 
li  hud  been  committed  first  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  by 
whom  nearly  half  of  the  volume  was  written,  and 
a  Mr.  Mackenzie's  death,  it  was  transferred  to  Dr. 
Cunninglium's  successor  in  his  chair.  Dr.  Rainy.  Mr. 
Iklackeiuic's  piece  is  picturesque  and  sketchy,  Dr. 
Rainy's  is  solid  and  m^issive.  Dr.  Rainy's  style  both 
of  llunking  and  of  writing  is  much  more  like  that  of 
tlie  subject  of  the  Memoir,  though  fitted  to  interest  a 
mparatively  small  circle  of  readers.  Curmingham 
was  a  thorough  Scot,  with  all  the  ferfemidum  inge- 
niuin,  a  miod  inevitably  logical,  a  hard  head,  a  manner 
plain  and  uncourtly,  but  a  warm  heart  and  a  trans- 
parently simple  and  honest  nature.  The  memoir  in- 
troduces him  to  us  as  a  big,  burly  schoolboy,  refusing 
;n  a  mere  child  to  tell  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  the 
les  of  some  companions  who  had  been  making  free 
ofa  field  of  turnips,  and  suffering  a  flogging  rather 
Uian  name  the  boy  who  had  been  guilty  of  cutting  the 
chcs.  Neit  lie  is  a  student  at  Edinburgh  College, 
and  llien,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  late  Dr. 
Gordon  and  others,  he  undergoes  a  great  spiritual 
change.  He  is  a  wondeiful  devourer,  and  at  the 
le  time  digester  of  books.  His  first  charge  as  a 
minister  wasat  Greenock,  where  he  was  intensely  loved. 
Coming  to  Edinburgh  in  the  very  heat  and  height  of 
the  non-intrusion  controversy,  he  threw  himself  into 
it  heart  and  soul,  and  got  into  many  troubles.  He 
Vi'as  wonderfully  outspoken,  and  had  a  habit  of  saying 
what  he  thought  of  men  and  things,  though,  to  his 
surprise,  actions  for  damages  would  sometimes  emerge 
m  bis  words.  The  world  thought  of  him  as  fierce, 
tecliless,  fanatical — one  of  the  wildest  of  the  wild. 
But  he  lived  to  become  the  subject  of  an  estimate 
almost  diametrically  opposite.  He  had  fought  for 
I  anti-patronage  and  spiritual  independence,  fought 
I  ajpiinst  Popery,  fought  for  the  Bilik,  fought  in 
I  Kloderatorship  controversies,  and  education  contro- 
versies, and  college  controversies,  till  he  got  utterly 
tired  oftigliting,  and  almost  hated  the  name  of  theo- 
logian. The  process  had  a  wonderfully  mellowing, 
maturing,  and  broadening  effect.     Before  he  died,  it 


was  acknowledged  on  all  sides  that  he  held  no  | 
opinions  without  good  grounds,  and  he  was  rapidly  I 
becoming  the  Neitor  of  his  Church.  Witbout  bring  I 
demonstrative  in  his  piety,  he  was  thomu^y  Scrip-  i 
tural  and  spiritual,  and  seemed  to  grow  in  grace,  and  I 
to  be  preparing  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  a«  a  | 
little  otiild.  His  death  was  sudden,  and  at  the  age  i 
(we  think)  of  lifty-sii  (the  biographer  has  not  given  tlie 
year  of  his  birth) ;  it  toot  place  in  the  sime  week  as  [ , 
that  of  the  Prince  Consort ;  and  wiial  is  very  interest-  [  I 
ing,  like  the  Prince,  he  found  comfort  as  a  dying  man  I 
in  those  Evangelical  hymns  where  the  sinner,  poor  I 
and  empty,  hangs  on  the  grace  of  the  Saviour.  There  '  i 
was  little  of  incident  in  his  life ;  letters  he  hardly  ever 
wrote,  and  the  biographers  have  had  a  somewhat  ij 
difficult  task.  How  far  the  details  wilt  interest  readers  [ 
beyond  his  own  circle,  we  hardly  know;  but  the  \\ 
character  is  one  of  singular  interest,  and  the  comlnna-  1 1 
tion  of  great  learning,  great  logic,  great  power,  with  ' 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  is  one  of  the  most  1 1 
beautiful  evir  found.  1 1 

UlSCELUJfBODS. 
Under  the  fanciful  title,  The  Rift  in  Ou  Clouds 

(Macintosh),  Miss  Marsh  has  given  to  the  public  three 
or  four  true  stories,  being  the  cases  of  persons  brought 
under  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  while  in  sickness  or  sor- 
row, through  the  kind  and  earnest  words  which  she  was 
led  to  speak  to  them.  The  first  of  the  series,  "  The 
Crimson  Azalea,"  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  of 
tliem  all.  The  Sewer  preaches  the  Gospel  to  a  youth, 
almost  in  artieulo  mortii.  We  have  seldom  met  with 
a  more  touching  or  a  more  instructive  incident.  What 
blessed  lessons  might  there  not  be  hung  around 
Sowers  and  other  objects  of  nature,  if,  as  our  Lord 
directed  us,  we  would  a  httle  mote  "consider  the 
lihes  of  the  field!" 

A  Missionary's   Wife  among  the  Wild  Tribes  of  , 
South  Bengal  (Nisbet)  consists  of  some  extracts  from 
the  journal  of  Mrs.  Murray  Mitchell  during  a  visit  to    >' 
some  of  these  tribes,  supplemented  by  Dr.  Smith,  of 
the  Friend  of  India.     Besides  its  great  Hindu  and  its    j 
great  Klussulman  population,  India  possesses  about    I 
twelve  millions  of  people,  once  civilised,  liul  nowru< 
and  wild,  and  till  lately  hardly  ever  thought  of.     It 
remarkaUe,   however,  that  it  is    from  among  the: 
wild  tribes  that  the  greatest  nnrolier  of  converts  hi 
been  obtained  in  India.    The  German  mission  to  the  ; 
Koles  of  Chota  Magpore  has,  like  the  mission  to  the 
Karens  in  Burmah,  been  by  far  the  most  successful 
numerically  of  Indian  missions.    In  the  view  of  aid- 
ing to  extend  missionary  operations,  especially  among 
the  Santals,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Mitchell  in  1S69 
undertook  the  tour  of  which  Mrs.  Mitchell's  little 
volume  now  gives  ns  an  account.    The  interesting 
character  of  the  people,  the  very  favourable  climate 
of  the  country,  the  success  already  attained  in  mis- 
sionary operations  —  such    things    make    Mrs.    Mil- 
cliell's  narrative  intrinsically  most  interesting;  wiiile 
the  charm   of  ■  lively  narrative  and  a  Sucnt,  easy 
Style  contributes  to  make  the  little  volume  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  missionary  literature.  1 
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CHAPTER  VL — A  KEFUGE  FROM   THE  HEAT. 

HERE  was 
a  little  gar- 
den, one 
side  en- 
cloBcd  by 
the  house, 
another  by 
the  studio, 
and  the  re- 
maining two 
by  walls,  evi- 
dently built 
for  the 
nightly  con- 
venience of 
promensd- 
,  ing  cats. 
a  There  was 
S  one  pear- 
H  tree  in  the 
sS  grass  plot 
which  occupied  the  centre,  and  a  few  small 
fruit  trees,  which,  I  may  now  safely  say, 
never  bore  anything,  upon  the  walls.  But 
the  last  occupant  had  cared  for  his  garden, 
and  when  I  came  to  the  cottage,  it  was, 
although  you  would  hardly  believe  it  now 
that  my  garden  is  inside  the  house,  a  pretty 
litde  spot — only  if  you  stop  thinking  about  a 
garden,  it  begins  at  once  to  go  to  the  bad. 
Used  although  I  had  been  to  great  wide 
lawns  and  park  and  gardens  and  wilder- 
ness, the  tiny  enclosure  soon  became  to  me 
the  type  of  the  bonndless  universe.  The 
streets  roared  about  me  with  ugly  onmibuses 
and  uglier  cabs,  fine  carriages,  huge  earth- 
shaking  drays,  and,  worse  &r,  with  the  cries  ol 
all  the  tribe  of  costennongera — one  especially 
offensive  which  soon  began  to  haunt  me. 
I  almost  hated  the  man  who  sent  it  forth  to 
&11  the  summer  air  with  di^st.  He  always 
put  his  hollowed  hand  to  his  jaw,  as  if  it  were 
loose  and  he  had  to  hold  it  in  its  place, 
before  he  uttered  his  hideous  bowl,  which 
would  send  me  hunying  up  the  stairs  to 
bury  my  head  under  all  the  pillows  of  my 
bed  unOl,  coming  back  across  the  wilderness 
of  streets  and  lanes  like  the  ay  of  a  jackal 
growing  fainter  and  feinter  upon  the  wind, 
it  should  pass  and  die  away  in  the  dis- 
tance.    Suburban  London,  I  say,  was  roar- 
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ing  about  me,  and  I  was  confined  to  a 
few  square  yards  of  grass  and  gravel  walk 
and  flower  plot ;  but  above  was  the 
of  the  sky,  and  thence  at  night  the 
hosts  of  heaven  looked  in  upon  me  with 
the  same  calm  assured  glance  with  which  they 
shone  upon  southern  forests,  swarming  with 
great  butterflies  and  creatures  that  go  flaming 
through  the  tropic  darkness;  and  there  the 
moon  would  come  and  cast  her  lovely  sha- 
dows; and  therewas  room  enough  to  feel  alone 
and  to  try  to  pray.  And  what  was  strange,  the 
room  seemed  greater,  thou^  the  loneliness 
was  gone,  when  my  husband  walked  up  and 
down  in  it  with  me.  True,  the  greater  part 
of  the  walk  seemed  to  be  the  turnings,  for  they 
always  came  just  when  you  wanted  to  go  on 
and  on ;  but  even  with  the  scope  of  the  world 
for  your  walk,  you  must  turn  and  come  back 
sometime.  At  first,  when  he  was  smoking 
his  great  brown  meerschaum,  he  and  I  would 
walk  in  opposite  directions,  passing  each 
other  in  the  middle,  and  so  make  the  space 
double  the  size,  for  he  had  all  the  garden  to 
himself,  and  I  had  it  all  to  myself;  and  so  I 
had  his  garden  and  mine  too.  Tl^t  is  how 
by  degrees  I  got  able  to  bear  the  smoke  of 
tobacco,  for  1  had  never  been  used  to  it,  and 
found  it  a  small  trial  at  first,  but  now  I  have 
got  actually  to  like  it,  and  greet  a  stray  whiff 
itom  the  study  like  a  message  &om  my  hus- 
band. I  fancy  I  could  tell  the  smoke  of 
that  old  black  and  red  meerschaum  from  the 
smoke  of  any  other  pipe  in  creation. 

"  You  musi  cure  him  of  that  bad  habit," 
said  cousin  Judy  to  me  once. 

It  made  me  angry.  What  right  had  she 
to  call  anything  my  husband  did  a  bad 
habit  ?  and  to  expect  me  to  agree  with  her 
was  ten  times  worse,  I  am  saving  my  money 
now  to  buy  him  a  grand  new  pipe ;  and  I 
may  just  mention  here,  that  once  I  spent 
ninepence  out  of  my  last  shilling  to  get  him 
a  packet  of  Bristol  bird's-eye,  for  he  was  on 
the  point  of  giving  up  smoking  altogether 
because  of — well,  because  of  what  will  appear 
by  and  by. 

England  is  getting  dreadfully  crowded  with 
mean,  ugly  houses.  If  they  were  those  of 
the  poor  and  struggling,  and  not  of  the  rich 
and  comfortable,  one  might  be  consoled. 
But  rich  barbarism,  in  the  shape  of  ugliness, 
is  again  pushii^  us  to  the  sea.     There,  how- 
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ever,  its  "  control  slops ; "  and  since  I  lived  in 
London  the  sea  has  grown  more  precicpus  to 
me  than  it  was  even  in  those  lovely  days  at 
Kilkhaven — merely  because  no  one  can  build 
upon  it.  Ocean  and  sky  remain  as  God 
made  them.  He  must  love  space  for  us, 
though  it  be  needless  for  himself;  Eeeii^ 
that  in  all  the  magnificent  notKios  of 
creation  'aft'cuded  us  by  astronomers — shoal 
upon  shoal  of  suns,  each  the  centre  of 
complicated  and  infinitely  varied  systeins — 
the  spaces  between  aie  yet  mote  overwhelm- 
ing in  dkeir  vast  inconceivablcttess.  I  thank 
God  for  the  room  he  tbns  giree  us,  and  hence 
can  endure  tt>  see  the  fair  tace  of  his  England 
disfigured  hy  the  mud-pies  <^  his  dbildieo. 

There  was  in  the  garden  a  little  anmrasr- 
house,  of  which  I  was  \eiy  fond,  chicfiy 
because,  knowing  my  passion  for  the  flonrer, 
F«civale  had  surrounded  it  with  a  mnhitude 
of  Gweetf^as,  which  as  they  grew,  he  had 
trained  over  the  UeUis-work  of  its  sides. 
Through  them  filtered  tite  sweet  airs  of 
the  summer  as  through  an  iEoUan  harp  of 
unhei^  harmonies.  To  sit  there  in  a  warm 
evening,  when  the  moth-airs  jost  woke  and 
gave  two  or  three  wafts  of  their  wings  and 
ceased,  was  like  sitting  in  the  midst  of  a  small 
gospel. 

The  summer  had  come  on,  ajid  the  days 
were  v«y  hot — so  hot  and  changekss,  with 
their  unclouded  sjdes  and  their  ^wing  centre, 
that  they  seemed  to  grow  stupid  with  £eir  own 
heat.  It  was  as  if — like  a  hen  broodii^  over 
her  chickens— the  day,  brooding  over  its  com- 
ing harvests,  grew  dull  and  sleepy,  living 
only  in  what  was  to  coaie.  Notwithstanding 
the  feelings  I  have  just  recorded,  I  began  to 
long  for  a  wider  horison,  whence  some  wind 
might  come  and  blow  upon  me,  and  wake 
me  up,  not  merely  to  hve,  but  to  know  that 

One  afternoon,  I  left  my  little  summer- 
seat,  where  I  had  been  sitting  at  work,  and 
went  through  the  house,  and  down  the  preci- 
pice, into  my  husband's  study. 

"  It  is  so  hot,"  I  said,  "  I  will  try  my  little 
grotto ;  it  may  be  cooler." 

He  opened  the  door  for  me,  and,  with  his 
palette  on  his  thumb,  and  a  brush  in  his 
hand,  sat  down  for  a  moment  beside  me. 

"  This  heat  is  too  much  .for  you,  darling," 

"  I  do  feel  iL  I  wish  I  cbnld  get  from  the 
garden  into  my  nest  without  going  up  through 
the  house  and  down  the  Jacob's  ladder,"  I 
said.  "  It  is  so  hot  I  I  never  felt  heat  like 
it  before," 

He  sat  silent  for  awhile,  and  then  said : 


"  I've  been  thinking  I  must  get  you  into 
the  contitry  for  a  few  weeks.  It  would  dO' 
you  no  end  of  good." 

"  I  suppose  the  wind  does  blow  some- 
where," I  jetumed.    "  But — " 

"  You  don't  want  to  leave  me  ?"  he  said. 

"I  -doa't.  And  I  know  with  that  ugly- 
portrait  on  hand  you  can't  go  with  me." 

He  happened  to  be  painting  the  portrait  of 
a  plain  red-feced  lady,  in  a  deli  cate  lace  cap — a 
very  unfit  subject  for  art — much  needing  to  be- 
made  over  again  first,  it  seemed  to  me.  Only 
there  she  was,  with'a  right  to  have  her  por- 
trait painted  if  she  wished  it ;  and  there  was. 
Percivale,  with  time  on  his  hands  and  room 
in  his  pocbets,  and  the  faith  that  wfaztever 
God  had  thought  worth  making  could  mt  be 
anworthy  of  representation.  Hence  he  had 
willingly  undertaken  a  likeness  of  her,  to  be 
finished  within  a  certain  time,  and  was  now 
working  at  it  as  conscientiously  as  if  it  had 
been  Ihe  portrait  of  a  to^eiy  yonng  duchess- 
or  peasant  girl.  I  was  only  afraid  he  would 
make ittooliketopleasethelady herself.  His 
time  was  now  getting  short,  and  he  could  not 
leave  home  before  fulfillmg  his  engagement 

"  But,"  he  returned,  "  why  shouldn't  you 
go  to  the  Hall  for  a  week  or  two  without  me  ? 
I  will  take  you  down  and  come  and  fetch 
you." 

"  I'm  so  stupid  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me !  ** 
I  said. 

I  did  not  in  the  least  believe  it,  and  yet 
was  on  the  edge  of  ciying,  which  is  not  a 
habit  with  me. 

"  You  know  better  than  that,  my  Wynnie," 
he  answered  gravely.  "  You  want  your  mother 
to  comfort  you.  And  there  must  be  some  air 
in  the  country.  So  tell  Sarah  to  put  up  your 
things, and  I'll  take  you  down  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. When  I  get  this  portrait  done,  I  will  come 
and  stay  a  few  days,  if  they  will  have  me,  and 
then  take  you  home." 

The  thought  of  seeing  my  mother  and  my 
father,  wid  the  old  place,  came  over  me  with 
a  rush.  1  felt  all  at  once  as  if  I  had  been 
absent  for  years  instead  of  weeks.  I  cried  ia 
earnest  now — with  delight  though  — and 
there  is  no  shame  in  that.  So  it  was  alt 
arranged,  and  next  afternoon  I  was  lying  on 
a  couch  in  the  yellow  drawing-room,  with  my 
mother  seated  beside  me,  and  Connie  in  an 
easy  chair  by  the  open  window,  through 
which  came  every  now  and  then  sndi  a  sweet 
wave  of  air  as  bathed  me  with  hwpe,  and 
seemed  to  wash  all  the  noises,  even  the  loose- 
jawed  man's  hateful  howlj  from  my  brain. 

Yet,  glad  as  I  was  to  be  once  more  at  home, 
I  felt,  when  Percivale  left  me  the  next  moin- 
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ing  to  return  by  &  third^^lass  train  to  his 
<^y  pom&it,  for  the  lady  was  to  sit  to  him 
that  same  ahernoon,  that  the  idea  of  h<me 
«as  abeady  leaving  OldcasUe  Hall,  and 
flktiog  back  to  tlie  Guburban  cottage  haanted 
by  the  bawlii^  v(»ce  of  the  costermocgcr. 

But  I  soon  felt  better,  for  here  there  was 
plenty  of  shadow,  and  in  the  hottest  days 
my  father  could  always  tell  where  any  wind 
I  would  be  stirring ;  for  he  knew  eveiy  out  and 
{  in  of  the  place  like  his  own  pockets,  as  Dora 
'  said,  wbo  took  a  little  after  cousin  Judy  in 
her  way.  It  will  give  a  notion  of  his  tender- 
ness if  I  set  down  just  one  tiniest  instanoe 
I  <rf  his  atteiUioB  to  me.  The  forenoon  was 
oppressive.  I  was  sitting  undera  tree,  trying 
to  read  when  he  came  up  to  me.  lliere 
'  was  a  wooden  gate,  with  open  bars  near. 
I  He  went  and  set  it  wide,  saying — 
I  "  There,  my  love !  You  will  fancy  your- 
self cooler  if  I  leave  the  gate  open." 
j  Will  my  reader  laugh  at  me  for  mention- 
ing such  a  trifle  ?  I  think  not,  f«r'  it  went 
deep  to  my  heart,  and  I  seemed  to  know 
God  better  for  it  ever  after.  A  father  is  a 
:  great  and  marvellous  truth,  and  one  you  can 
•  ne\-er  get  at  the  depth  of,  try  how  you  may. 
Then  my  mother !  She  was  if  possible  yet 
more  to  me  than  my  father.  I  could  tell  her 
anything  and  everything  without  fear,  while  I 
confess  to  a  little  dread  of  my  father  still. 
He  is  too  like  my  own  conscience  to  allow 
of  my  being  quite  confident  with  him.  But 
Connie  is  just  as  comfortable  with  him  as  I 
am  with  my  mother.  If  in  my  childhood  I 
was  ever  tended  to  conceal  anything  from 
her,  the  very  tfiought  of  it  made  me  miserable 
undl  I  had  told  her.  And  now  she  would 
watch  me  with  her  gentle  dove-like  eyes, 
and  seemed  to  know  at  once,  without  being 
told,  what  was  the  matter  with  me.  She 
never  asked  me  what  I  should  like,  but  went 
and  Ivougfat  something,  and  if  she  saw  that 
I  ^dn't  care  for  it,  wouldn't  press  me,  or 
offer  anything  instead,  but  chat  for  a  minute 
or  two,  carry  it  away,  and  return  with  some- 
thing else.  My  heart  was  like  to  break  at 
times  with  the  swelling  of  the  love  that  was 
in  iL  Hy  eldest  child,  my  EAelwyn — for 
I  my  husband  would  have  her  called  the  same 
name  as  me,  only  I  insisted  it  should  be  after 
my  modter  and  not  after  me — has  her  very 
eyes,  and  for  years  has  been  trying  to  mother 
me  ever  again  to  the  best  of  her  sweet  ability. 

CHAFTBK  VIL — CONNIE. 

It  is  high  time  though  that  I  dropped 
writing  about  myself  for  a  while.  I  don't  find 
myself  so  intereating  as  it  used  to  be. 


The  worst  of  some  kinds  especially  of  smail 
illnesses  is  that  they. make  you  think  a  great 
deal  too  much  about  yomself.  Connie's, 
which  was  a  great  and  terrible  one,  never 
ntade  her  do  so.  She  was  always  forgetting 
herself  in  her  interest  about  others.  I  think 
I  was  made  more  selfish  to  begin  with ;  and 
yet  I  have  a  hope  that  a  too-much-thinking 
about  yourself  may  not  always  be  pure 
selfishness.  It  may  be  something  else 
wrong  in  you  that  makes  you  uncomfort- 
able, and  keeps  drawing  your  eyes  towards 
the  adiing  place.  I  will  hope  so  till  I  get  rid 
of  the  whole  business,  and  then  I  shall  not 
care  much  bow  it  came  or  what  it  was. 

Connie  was  now  a  thin,  pale,  delicate- 
looking — not  handsome,  but  lovely  girl.  Her 
eyes,  some  pec^e  said,  were  too  big  for  her 
face,  but  that  seemed  to  me  no  more  to  the 
discredit  of  her  beauty  than  it  would  have 
been  a  reproach  to  say  that  her  soul  was  too 
t»g  for  her  body.  She  had  been  early 
ripened  b^  the  hot  sun  of  suffering,  and  the 
Gelf'restramt  which  pain  had  taught  her. 
Patience  had  mossed  her  over,  and  made 
her  warm  and  soft  and  sweet.  She  never 
lo4^ed  for  attention,  but  accepted  all  that 
was  offered  with  a  smile  which  seemed 
to  say — "  It  is  joore  than  I  need,  but  you 
are  so  good  I  mustn't  spoil  it"  She  was 
not  confined  to  her  sofa  now,  though  she 
needed  to  lie  down  often,  but  could  walk 
about  pretty  well,  only  you  must  give  her 
time.  You  could  always  make  Hn  merry 
by  sajrii^  she  walked  like  an  old  woman ; 
and  it  was  the  only  way  we  could  get  rid 
of  the  sadness  of  seeing  it.  We  betook 
ouraelves  to  her  to  laugh  ^«r  sadness  away 

Once,  as  I  lay  on  a  couch  on  the  lawn, 
she  came  towards  me  carrying  a  bunch  of 
grapes  from  the  greenhouse-~a  great  bunch, 
eadi  individual  grape  ready  to  burst  with  the 
sunlight  it  had  bottled  up  in  its  swollen 
purple  skin, 

"  They  are  too  heavy  for  you,  old  lady," 
I  cried. 

"  Yes ;  I  «M  an  old  lady,"  she  answered. 
"  Think  what  good  use  of  my  time  I  have 
made  compared  with  you  I  I  have  got  ever 
so  far  before  you :  I've  nearly  forgotten  how 
to  walk  I " 

The  tears  gathered  in  my  eyes  as  she  left 
me  witii  the  bunch,  {or  how  could  one  help 
being  sad  to  think  of  tbe  time  when  she  used 
to  bound  like  a  fawn  over  the  grass,  her 
slender  figure  borne  like  a  feather  on  its  own 
slight  yet  firm  muscles,  which  used  to  knot  so 
much  harder  than  any  of  ours.    She  turned 
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to  say  something,  and,  perceiving  my  emo- 
tion, came  slowly  bade. 

"  Dear  Wynnie,"  she  said,  "  you  wouldn't 
have  me  back  with  my  old  foolishness,  would 
you  ?  Believe  me  life  is  ten  times  more  pre- 
cious than  it  was  before.  1  feel,  and  enjoy, 
and  love  so  much  more !  I  don't  know  how 
often  I  thank  God  fai  what  befell  me." 

I  could  only  smite  an  answer,  unable  to 
speak,  not  now  from  pity,  but  from  shame  of 
my  own  petulant  icstlessness  and  impatient 
helplessness. 

I  believe  she  had  a  special  affection  for 
poor  Sprite,  the  pony  which  threw  her — special 
I  mean  since  the  accident — regarding  him  as 
in  some  sense  the  angel  which  had  driven 
her  out  of  paradise  into  a  better  world.  If 
ever  he  got  loose,  and  Connie  was  anywhere 
about,  be  was  sure  to  find  her :  he  was  an 
omnivorous  animal,  and  she  had  always 
something  be  would  eat  when  his  favourite 
apples  were  unattainable.  More  dian  once 
she  had  been  roused  from  her  sleep  on  the 
lawn  by  the  lips  and  the  breath  of  Sprite 
upon  ber&ce;  but,  although  one  painful  sign 
of  her  weakness  was,  that  she  started  at  the 
least  noise  or  sudden  discovery  of  a  presence, 
,she  never  started  at  the  most  unexpected 
intrusion  of  Sprite,  any  more  than  at  the  voice 
^f  my  father  or  mother.  Need  I  say  there 
•was  one  more  whose  voice  or  presence  never 
jlaitledher? 

The  relation  between  them  was  lovely  to 
see.  Turner  was  a  fine,  healthy,  broad- 
shouldered  fellow,  of  bold  carriage  and 
frank  manners,  above  the  middle  height,  with 
lather  laige  features,  keen  black  eyes,  and 
great  personal  strength.  Yet  to  such  a  man, 
poor  little  wan-faced  big-eyed  Connie  as- 
.sumed  imperious  airs,  mostly,  but  perhaps 
not  entirely,  for  the  fun  of  it ;  while  he 
.looked  only  enchanted  every  time  she 
iionoured  him  with  a  litde  tyranny. 

"  There  !  I'm  tired,"  she  would  say,  hold- 
ing out  her  arms  tike  a  baby.  "  Carry  me 
in." 

And  the  great  strong  man  would  stoop 
with  a  worshipping  look  in  his  eyes,  and 
taking  her  carefully  would  carry  her  in  as 
lightly,  and  gently,  and  steadily,  as  if  she  had 
been  but  the  baby  whose  manners  she  had 
for  the  moment  assumed.  This  began,  of 
course,  when  she  was  unable  to  walk,  but  it 
did  not  stop  then,  for  she  would  occasionally 
tell  him  to  carry  her  after  she  was  quite 
capable  of  crawling  at  least.  They  had 
now  been  engaged  for  some  months,  and 
before  me,  as  a  newly  married  woman,  they 
did  not  mind  talking  a  litde. 


One  day  she  was  lying  on  a  rug  on  the 
lawn,  with  him  on  ttie  grass  beside  her, 
leaning  on  his  elbow,  and  looking  down  into 
her  sky-tike  eyes.  She  lifted  her  hand  and 
stroked  his  moustache  with  a  forefinger, 
wtiile  he  kept  as  still  as  a  statue,  or  one 
who  feais  to  scare  the  bird  that  is  picking 
up  the  crumbs  at  his  feet 

"  Poor,  poor  man  1 "  she  said ;  and  from  ] 
the  tone  I  knew  the  tears  liad  begun  to 
gather  in  those  eyes. 

"  Why  do  you  pi^  me,  Connie  ?"  he  asked. 

"Because  you  will  have  such  a  wretched 
little  creature  for  a  wife  some  day — or  per- 
haps never — which  would  be  best  aft»  ^" 

He  answered  cheerily : 

"  If  you  will  kindly  allow  me  my  choice,  I 
prefer  just  siuA  a  wretched  little  creature  to 
any  one  else  in  the  world." 

"And  why,  pray?  Give  a  good  reason, 
and  I  win  forgive  your  bad  taste." 

"  Because  she  won't  be  able  to  hurt  me 
much  when  she  t>eat3  me." 

"  A  Ijetter  reason,  or  she  wilL" 

"Because  I  can  punish  her  if  slie  isn't 
good  by  taking  her  up  in  my  arms  and  cany- 
ing  her  atxiut  until  she  gives  in." 

"  A  better  reason,  or  I  shall  t>e  nau^ty 
directly," 

"Because  I  shall  always  know  where  to 
find  her." 

"  Ah,  yes ;  she  must  leave  jv»  to  find  ier. 
But  that's  a  silly  reason.  If  you  don't  give 
me  a  better,  I'll  get  up  and  walk  into  the 
house." 

"  Because  there  won't  be  any  waste  of  me. 
Will  that  do  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked  with 
mock  imperiousness. 

"  I  mean  tliat  I  shall  be  able  to  lay  not 
only  my  heart  but  my  brute  strength  at  her 
feet  1  stiall  t>c  allowed  to  be  her  t>east  of 
burden,  to  carry  her  whither  she  would ;  and 
so  with  my  body  her  to  worship  more  than 
most  husl>ands  have  a  chance  of  worstiipping 
their  wives." 

"  Tliere  1  take  me,  take  mc ! "  she  said, 
stretching  up  her  arms  to  him.  "  How  good 
you  are  I  I  don't  deserve  such  a  great  man 
one  bit.  But  I  wi/i  love  him.  Take  me 
directly,  for  there's  Wynnie  listening  to  every 
word  we  say  to  each  other,  and  laughing  at 
us.    Slie  can  laugh  without  looking  like  it"     | 

The  fact  is  I  was  crying,  and  the  creature 
knew  it.  Turner  brought  her  to  me,  and 
held  her  down  for  me  to  kiss  j  then  carried 
her  in  to  her  mother. 

I  believe  the  county  people  round  con- 
sidered  our   family  far   gone    on  the   in- 
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dined  plane  of  degeneracy.  First,  my 
mother,  the  heiress,  had  married  a  clei^- 
man  of  no  high  family ;  then  they  had  given 
their  eldest  daughter  to  a  poor  artist,  some- 
thing of  the  same  standiilg  as — ^well,  I  will 
be  rade  to  no  order  of  humanity,  and  there- 
fore avoid  comparisons  J  and  now  it  was 
generally  known  that  Connie  was  engaged  to 
a  country  practitioner,  a  man  who  made  up 
his  own  prescriptions.  We  talked  and  laughed 
over  certain  remarks  of  the  kind  that  reached 
us,  and  compared  our  two  with  the  gen- 
tlemen about  us — in  no  way  to  the  advantage 
of  any  of  the  latter,  you  may  be  sure.  It 
was  silly  work ;  but  we  were  only  two  loving 
girls  with  the  best  possible  reasons  for  being 
proud  of  the  men  who  had  honoured  us 
with  their  love. 

CHAPTER  vin.— <:onn]e's  baby. 
It  is  time  I  told  my  readers  something 
about  the  little  Theodora.  She  was  now  nearly 
foar  years  old,  I  think— a  dark-skinned,  lithe- 
limbed,  wild  little  creature,  very  pretty^ — at 
kast  most  people  said  so,  while  others  in- 
sisted that  she  had  a  common  look.  I  admit 
she  was  not  like  a  lady's  child — only  one 
has  seen  ladies'  children  look  common 
eoough ;  neither  did  she  look  like  the  child 
of  working  people — though  amongst  such 
again  one  sees  sometimes  a  child  the  oldest 
bnuly  in  England  might  be  proud  of.  The 
fact  is,  she  had  a  certain  tinge  of  the 
szvage  about  her,  specially  manifest  in  a 
certain  furtive  look  of  her  black  eyes,  with 
which  she  seemed  now  and  then  to  be 
measuring  you,  and  her  prospects  in  relation 
to  you,  I  have  seen  the  child  of  cultivated 
parents  sit  and  stare  at  a  stranger  from  her 
stool  in  the  most  persistent  manner,  never 
withdrawing  her  eyes,  as  if  she  would  pierce 
to  his  soul,  and  understand  by  very  force 
of  insight  whether  he  was  or  was  not  one  to 
be  honoured  with  her  confidence ;  and  I  have 
often  seen  the  sidelongglance  of  sly  merriment, 
or  loving  shyness,  or  small  coquetry;  but  I 
have  never,  in  any  other  child,  seen  tiat  look 
of  self-protective  speculation;  and  it  used  to 
make  me  uneasy,  for  of  course,  like  every 
one  else  in  the  house,  I  loved  the  child.  She 
vss  a  wayward,  often  unmanageable  creature, 
but  affectionate — sometimes  after  an  insane, 
or,  at  least,  veryape-like  fashion.  Every  now 
and  then  she  would  take  an  unaccountable 
preference  for  some  one  of  the  family  or 
household,  at  one  time  for  the  old  house- 
keeper, at  another  for  the  stable-boy,  at 
another  for  one  of  us ;  in  which  fits  of  par- 
tiality she  would  always  turn  a  blind  and 


deaf  side  upon  every  one  else,  actually  seem- 
ing to  imagine  she  showed  the  strength  of  her 
love  to  the  one  by  the  paraded  exclusion  of 
the  others.  I  cannot  tell  how  much  of  this 
was  natural  to  her,  and  how  much  the  result 
of  the  foolish  and  injurious  jealousy  of  the 
servants.  I  say  lervants,  because  I  know  such 
an  influencing  was  all  but  impossible  in  the 
family  itsel£  If  my  fath^  heard  any  one 
utter  such  a  phrase  as  "  Don't  you  love  me 
best" — or,  "better  than"  such  a  one?  or, 
"  Ain't  I  your  favourite  ?" — well,  you  all  know 
my  father,  and  know  him  really,  for  he  never 
wrote  a  word  he  did  not  believe — but  you 
would  have  been  astonished,  I  venture  to 
think,  and  perhaps  at  first  bewildered  as  well, 
by  the  look  of  indignation  flashed  from  his 
eyes.  He  was  not  the  gentle,  all-excudng  man 
some  readers,  I  know,  &ncy  him  fixim  his 
writings.  He  was  gentle  even  to  tender- 
ness  when  he  had  time  to  think  a  moment, 
and  in  any  quiet  judgment  be  always  took 
as  much  the  side  of  the  offender  as  was 
possible  with  any  likelihood  of  justice; 
but  in  the  first  moments  of  contact  with  what 
he  thought  bad  in  principle,  and  that  in  the 
smallest  trifle,  he  would  speak  words  that 
mode  even  those  who  were  not  included  in 
the  condemnation  tremble  with  sympathetic 
fear.  "There,  Harry,  you  take  it — quick, 
or  Charley  will  have  it,"  said  the  nurse  one 
day,  little  thinking  who  overheard  hei. 
"  Woman  I "  cried  a  voice  of  wrath  from  the 
corridor,  "  do  you  know  what  you  are  doing  ? 
Would  you  make  him  two-fold  more  the  child 
of  hell  than  yourself?"  An  hour  after,  she 
was  sent  for  to  the  study;  and  when  she 
came  out  her  eyes  were  very  red.  My  lather 
was  unusually  silent  at  dinner;  and  after  the 
younger  ones  were  gone,  he  turned  to  my 
mother,  and  said: — "Ethel,  I  spoke  the 
truth.  All  that  is  of  the  devil— horribly  bad  ; 
and  yet  I  am  more  to  blame  in  my  con- 
demnation of  them  than  she  for  the  words 
themselves.  The  thought  of  so  polluting  the 
mind  of  a  child  makes  me  fierce,  and  the 
wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness 
of  God.  The  old  Adam  is  only  too  glad 
to  get  a  word  in,  if  even  in  behalf  of  his 
supplanting  successor."  Then  he  rose,  and 
taking  my  mother  by  the  arm,  walked  away 
with  her.  I  confess  I  honoured  him  for  his 
self-condemnation  the  most.  I  must  add 
that  the  offending  nurse  had  been  ten  years 
in  the  family,  and  ought  to  have  known 
better. 

But  to  return  to  Theodora.  She  was  sub- 
ject to  attacks  of  -the  most  furious  passion, 
especially  when  anything  occurred  to  thwart 
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the  indulgence  of  the  ephemeral  partiaiily  I 
liave  just  described.  Then,  wherever  she 
vas,  she  would  throw  herself  down  at  once — 
on  the  floor,  on  the  walk  or  lawn,  or,  as 
happened  on  one  occanon,  in  the  water — 
«nd  kick  and  scream.  At  such  times  she 
cared  nothing  even  for  my  father,  of  irfiom 
generally  she  stood  in  considerable  awe — a 
feeling  he  rather  encouraged.  "She  has 
plenty  of  people  about  her  to  represent  the 
gospel,"  he  said  once;  "I will  keep  the 
department  of  the  law,  without  which  she 
will  never  appreciate  the  gospel.  My  part 
will,  I  trust,  vanish  in  doe  time,  and  the  law 
turn  out  to  have  been,  alter  all,  only  the 
imperfect  gospel,  just  as  the  leaf  is  tie 
imperfect  Sower.  But  tlie  gospel  is  no  gospel 
till  it  gets  into  the  heart,  and  it  sometimes 
wants  a  torpedo  to  blow  the  gates  of  that 
open."  For  no  tcrpedo  or  Kmpp  gun,  how- 
ever, did  Theodora  care  at  such  times ;  and 
after  repeated  experience  of  the  inefficacy  of 
coaxing,myiather  gave  orders  that,  when  afit 
occurred,  everyone,  without  exception,  shoold 
not  merely  leave  ho"  alone,  but  go  out  of 
sight,  and  if  possible  out  of  hearing — at  least 
out  of  her  hearing — that  she  might  know 
she  had  driven  her  friends  far  from  her, 
and  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  loneliness  and 
need.  I  am  pretty  sure  that  if  she  had  been 
one  of  us,  that  is,  one  ef  his  own,  he  would 
have  taken  sharper  measures  with  her ;  but  he 
said  we  must  never  attempt  to  treat  other 
people's  chikiren  as  our  own,  for  they  are 
not  OUT  own.  We  did  not  love  them  enough, 
he  said,  to  make  severity  safe  either  for  them 
or  for  us. 

The  plan  worked  so  far  well,  that,  after  a 
time  varied  in  length  according  to  causes  in- 
scrutable, she  would  always  reappear  smiling; 
but  as  to  any  conscience  of  wrong,  she 
seemed  to  have  no  more  than  nature  herself, 
who  looks  out  with  A^r  smiling  face  after 
hours  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain ;  and, 
although  this  treatment  brought  her  out  of 
them  sooner,  the  fits  themselves  came  quite 
as  frequently  as  before. 

But  she  had  another  habit,  more  alarming, 
and  more  troublesome  as  well ;  she  would 
not  unfi-equently  vanish,  and  have  to  be 
long  sought,  for  in  such  case  she  never  re- 
appeared of  herself.  What  made  it  so  alarm- 
ing was  that  there  were  dangerous  places 
about  our  house;  but  she  would  generdly  be 
found  seated,  perfectly  quiet^  in  some  out-of- 
the-way  nook  where  she  had  never  been 
before,  playing,  not  with  any  of  her  toys,  but 
with  something  she  had  picked  up  and 
appropriated,  finding  in  it  some  shadowy 


amusement  which  no  one  understood  but 
herself. 

She   was    very  fond    of  bright    colours, 

especially  in  diess;  and  if  she  found  a 
brilliant  or  gorgeous  fragment  of  any  sub- 
stance, would  be  sure  to  hide  it  away  in 
some  hole  or  comer,  perhaps  known  only  to 
herself.  Her  love  of  approbation  was  strong, 
find  her  afFectktn  demonstrative,  but  she  had 
not  yet  learned  to  speak  the  truth.  In  a 
word  she  must,  we  thought,  have  come  of 
wild  parentage,  so  many  of  her  ways  were 
like  those  of  a  forest  animal. 

In  our  design  of  training  her  for  a  maid  to 
Connie,  we  seemed  already  likely  enough  to 
be  frustrated ;  at  all  events  there  was  nothing 
to  encourage  the  attempt,  seeing  she  had 
some  sort  of  aversion  to  Connie,  amounting 
almost  to  dread.  We  could  rarely  persuade 
her  to  go  near  her.  Perhaps  it  was  a  dislike 
to  her  helplessness — some  vague  impression 
that  her  lying  all  day  on  the  sofa  indicated 
an  unnatural  condition  of  being,  with  which 
she  could  have  no  sympathy.  Those  of  us 
who  had  the  highest  spirits,  the  greatest 
exuberance  of  animal  life,  were  evidently 
diose  whose  society  was  most  attractive  to 
her.  Connie  tried  all  she  could  to  conquer 
her  dislil;e,  and  entice  the  wayward  thing 
to  her  heart,  but  nothing  would  do.  Some- 
times she  would  seem  to  soften  for  a  moment, 
but  all  at  once,  with  a  wriggle  and  a  back- 
ward spasm  in  the  arms  of  the  person  who 
carried  her,  she  would  manifest  such  a  fresh 
access  of  repulsion,  that  for  fear  of  an  outburst 
of  fierce  and  objurgatory  wailing  which  might 
upset  poor  Connie  altogether,  she  would 
be  borne  off  hurriedly — sometimes,  I  con- 
fess, rather  ungently  as  well.  I  have  seen 
Connie  cry  because  of  the  child's  treatment  of 
her. 

You  could  not  interest  her  so  mnch  in  any 
story  but  that  if  the  buzzing  of  a  fly,  the 
flutter  of  a  bird,  reached  eye  or  ear,  away 
she  would  dart  on  the  instont,  leaving  the 
discomfited  narrator  in  lonely  disgrace.  Ex- 
ternal nature  and  almost  nothing  else  had 
free  access  to  her  mind :  at  the  suddenest 
sight  or  sound,  she  was  alive  on  the 
instant.  She  was  a  most  amusing  and  some- 
times almost  bewitching  little  companion, 
but  the  delight  in  her  would  be  not  un- 
frequently  quenched  by  some  altogether  un- 
foreseen outbreak  of  heartless  petulance  or 
turbulent  rebellion.  Indeed  her  resistance  to 
authority  grew  as  she  grew  older,  and  occa- 
sioned my  father  and  mother,  and  indeed  all  of 
us,  no  little  anxiety.  Even  Charley  and  Harrj' 
would  stand  with  open  mouths  contemplating 
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a^iast  the  unhearci-of  atrocity  of  resistance 
to  the  will  of  the  unquestioned  authorities. 
It  was  viuLt  they  could  not  undeistand,  being 
<0  them    an  impossibility.     Such  resistance 
was  almost  alvays   accompanied   by  storm 
and  tempest-,  and  the  treatment  which  carried 
away  the  latter,  generally  earned  away  the 
fbnner  with  it :  after  the  passion  had  come 
and  gone,  ^e  would  obey.      Had  it  been 
otiierwise — had  she  been  sullen  and  obstinate 
as  weU — I  do  not  know  what  would  have 
i  come  of  it,  or  how  we  could  have  got  on  at 
I   aU.     Miss  Bowdler,  I  am  afraid,  would  have 
'    had  a  veiy  satibfactory  crow  over  papa.     I 
I   have  seen  him  sit  for  minutes  in  silent  con- 
templation  of  the   little  puzzle,   trying  no 
<lotibt  to  tit   her  into  his    theories,   or  as 
:  my  mother  said,  to  find  her  a  three-legged 
I  stool  and  a  comer  somewhere  in  the  kingdom 
j  of  heaven ;  and  we  were  certain  something 
I  or  other  would  come  out  of  that  pondering, 
I   though  whether  the  same  night  or  a  twelvc- 
I   month  after,  no  one  conld  telL     I  believe 
the  main  result  oi  his  thinking  was  thai;  he 
I  did  less  and  less  with  her. 
!       "  Why  do  you  take  so  littfe  notice  of  the 
'  4^1d  ?"  my  mother  said  to  him  one  evening. 
I  **  It  is  all  your  doing  that  she  is  here,  you 

know.    Vou  nrastn't  cast  her  off  now." 
)        "Cast    her  off!"   exclaimed    my  fethcr: 
ji  ■"  what  (/c  you  mean,  Ethel?" 

"  You  never  speak  to  her  now." 
■       "Oh  yes  I  do,  sooKtimes." 
"  Why  only  soraeiimes  ?" 
"  Because— I  believe  because  I  am  a  little 
afraid  of  her.     I  don't  know  how  to  attack 
the  small  enemy,    ^c  seems  to  be  bomb- 
proof, and  generally  impregoable." 

"  But  yon  musm't  therefore  make  Aer  afiaid 
of  ytm." 

"  I  don't  kttow  that  I  suspect  it  is  my 
only  chanc«  with  her.  She  wants  a  little  of 
Mount  Sinai,  in  order  that  she  may  know 
where  the  manna  comes  from.  But  indeed  I 
am  l^ng  roysdf  out  onty  to  catch  the  little 
soal.  I  am  but  watchmg  and  pondering 
how  to  reach  her.  I  am  biding  my  time  to 
come  in  with  my  small  stone  for  the  building 
up  of  tiiis  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 

At  that  very  moment — ui  the  last  fold  of 
tlie  twi%ht,  widi  the  moon  rising  above  the 
woodJed  Imtow  of  Gorman  Slope — the  nurse 
came  tlirough  tiie  darkening  air,  her  figure 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  dusk,  say- 
iag~ 

"  Ptease,  ma'aoi,  have  yon  seen  Miss 
Theodora?" 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  call  bet  Miss,"  said 
my  father. 


"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  nuise  ; 
"  I  forgot." 

"  I  have  not  seen  her  for  an  hour  or  more," 
said  my  mother. 

"I  declare,"  said  my  father,  "111  get  a 
retriever  pup,  and  train  him  to  find  Theo- 
dora, He  will  be  capable  in  a  few  months^ 
and  she  will  be  foolish  for  years." 

Upon  this  occasion  the  tmant  was  found 
in  the  apple-loft,  sitting  in  a  comer  uprai  a 
heap  of  straw,  quite  in  the  dark.  She  was 
discovered  only  by  the  rauitching  of  her 
little  teeth,  for  she  bad  found  some  wizened 
af^les,  and  was  bu^  devouring  them.  But 
toy  father  actually  did  what  be  had  said  :  a 
favourite  spaniel  had  pups  a  few  days  after, 
and  be  todie.  one  of  them  in  haul  In 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  the  long- 
drawn  nose  of  Wagtail,  as  the  children  had 
named  hiro,  in  which,  doubtless,  was  ga- 
tb«ed  the  expa4encc  of  many  thoughtftd 
generations,  had  learned  to  tradi  llieodoia 
to  whatever  retreat  she  might  have  chosen; 
and  very  amusii^  it  was  to  watch  the  course 
of  the  proceeding.  Some  one  would  come 
nmntng  to  my  father  with  the  news  that 
Theo  was  in  hiding.  Then  my  father  would 
give  a  peculiar  whistle,  and  WagtaU,  who 
(I  must  say  w/io)  very  seldom  failed  to  re- 
spond, would  come  bouadit^  to  his  side. 
It  was  necessary  that  my  fether  should  lay 
him  on  (is  that  the  phrase  ?),  for  he  would 
heed  no  directions  fixjm  any  one  else.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  follow  him,  however,  which 
would  have  involved  a  tortuous  andfadguing 
pursuit;  but  in  a  little  whUe  a  joyous  bark- 
ing would  be  heard,  always  kept  up  until  the 
ready  pursuers  were  guided  by  the  sound  xo 
the  place.  There  Theo  was  certain  to  be 
found  hugging  the  animal,  without  the  least 
notion  of  the  traitorous  character  of  his 
blandishments :  it  was  long  before  she 
began  to  discover  that  there  was  danger  in 
that  dog's  nose.  Thus  Wagtail  became  a  very 
important  member  of  tbe  family— a  bond  of 
union,  in  fact,  between  its  parts.  Theo's  dis- 
appearances, however,,  became  less  and  less 
frequent— not  that  she  made  fewer  attempts 
to  abscond,  but  that,  everyone  knowing  how 
likely  she  was  to  vanish,  whoever  she  was 
with  had  come  to  feel  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing both  eyes  upon  her. 

CHAPTER  rX, — THE   FOUXDLING   RE-FOUND. 

One  evening,  during  this  my  first  vrait  to 
my  home,  we  had  gone  to  take  tea  with  the 
widow  of  an  old  servant,  who  lived  in  a  cot- 
tage on  the  outskirts  of  the  home  farm — 
Connie  and  I  in  the  pony  carriage,  and  m; 
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father  and  mother  on  foot.  It  was  quite  dark 
when  we  returned,  for  the  moon  was  late, 
Connie  and  I  got  home  first,  though  we  had 
a  good  round  to  make  and  the  path  across 
the  fields  was  but  a  third  of  the  distance,  for 
my  father  and  mother  were  lovers,  and  sure 
to  be  late  when  left  out  by  themselves. 
When  we  arrived,  there  was  no  one  to  take 
the  pony,  and  when  I  rung  the  bell,  no  one 
answered.  I  could  not  leave  Connie  in  the 
carriage  to  go  and  look,  so  we  watted  and 
wmted  tUl  we  were  getting  very  tired,  and 
glad  indeed  we  were  to  hear  the  voices  of 
my  father  and  mother  as  they  came  through 
the  shrubbery.  My  mother  went  to  the 
rear  to  make  inqoiry,  and  came  back 
with  the  news  diat  Theo  was  missing,  and 
that  they  had  been  searching  for  her  in 
vain  for  nearly  an  hour.  My  father  instandy 
called  Wagtail,  and  sent  him  after  her.  We 
then  got  Coimie  in,  and  laid  her  on  the  sofa, 
where  I  kept  her  company  while  the  rest 
went  in  different  directions,  hstening  from 
what  quarter  would  come  the  welcome  voice 
of  the  dog.  This  was  so  long  delayed,  how- 
ever, that  my  father  began"  to  get  alarmed. 
At  last  he  whistled  very  loud,  and  in  a  little 
while  Wagtail  came  creeping  to  his  feet,  with 
his  tail  between  his  legs— no  wag  left  in  it — 
clearly  ashamed  of  himself.  My  father  was 
now  Uioroughly  frightened,  and  began  ques- 
tioning the  household  as  to  the  latest  know- 
ledge of  the  child.  It  then  occurred  to  one 
of  the  servants  to  mention  that  a  strange- 
looking  woman  had  been  seen  about  the 
place  m  the  morning — a  tall,  dark  woman, 
with  a  gipsy  look.  She  had  come  begging, 
but  my  father's  orders  were  so  strict  concern- 
ing such  cases  that  nothing  had  been  given 
her,  and  she  had  gone  away  in  anger.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  this  my  fother  ordered  his 
horse,  and  told  two  of  Uie  moi  to  get  ready 
to  accompany  him.  In  the  meantime,  he 
came  to  us  in  the  little  drawing-room,  trying 
to  look  calm,  but  evidently  in  much  per- 
turbation. He  said  he  had  little  doubt  the 
woman  had  taken  her. 

"Could  it  be  her  mother?"  said  my 
mother. 

"Who  can  tell?"  returned  my  father.  "It 
is  the  less  likely  that  the  deed  seems  to  have 
been  prompted  by  revenge," 

"If   she    be    a  gipsy's  child, "  said 

my  mother. 

"The  gipsies,"  interrupted  my  father, 
"have  always  been  more  given  to  taking 
other  people's  children  than  forsaking  their 
own.  But  one  of  them  might  have  had 
reason'  for  being  ashamed  of  her  child,  and, 


dreading  the  severity  of  her  family,  might 
have  abandoned  it,  with  the  intention  of 
re-possessing  herself  of  it,  and  passing  it  o£f 
as  the  child  of  gentlefolks  she  had  picked  up. 
I  don't  know  their  habits  and  ways  suffi- 
ciently; but,  from  what  I  have  heaid,  that 
seems  possible.  However,  it  is  not  so  easy 
as  it  might  have  been  once  to  succeed  in 
such  an  attempt.  If  we  should  fail  in  finding 
her  to-night,  the  police  all  over  the  country 
can  be  apprised  of  the  fact  in  a  few  houra> 
and  the  thief  can  hardly  escape." 

"But  if  she  should  be' the  mother?"  sug- 
gested my  mother. 

"She  will  have  xo prove  that." 

"And  then?" 

"What  then?"  returned  my  father,  and 
began  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  stop* 
ping  now  and  then  to  listen  for  the  horses' 
hook. 

"Would  you  give  her  up?"  persisted  my 
mother. 

Still  my  father  made  no  reply.  He  was 
evidently  much  agitated~-more,  I  fancied,  by 
my  mother's  question  than  by  the  present 
trouble.  He  left  the  room,  and  presently 
his  whistle  for  Wagtail  pierced  the  still  air. 
A  moment  more,  and  we  heard  them  all  ride 
out  of  the  pared  yard.  I  had  never  known 
him  leave  my  mother  without  an  answer 

We  who  were  left  behind  were  in  evil 
plight.  There  was  not  a  dry  eye  amongst 
the  women,  I  am  certain,  while  Harry  was 
in  floods  of  tears,  and  Charley  was  howling. 
We  could  not  send  them  to  bed  in  such  a 
state,  so  we  kept  them  with  us  in  the  drawing- 
room,  where  diey  soon  fell  fast  asleep,  one 
in  an  easy  chair,  llie,  other  on  a  sheepskin 
mat.  Connie  lay  quite  stilt,  and  my  mother 
talked  so  sweetly  and  genUy  that  she  soon 
made  me  quiet  too.  But  I  was  haunted 
with  the  idea  somehow — I  think  I  must  have 
been  wandering  a  little,  for  I  was  not 
well — that  it  was  a  child  of  my  own  that 
was  tost  out  in  the  dark  night,  and  that  I 
could  not  anyhow  reach  her.  I  cannot  ex- 
plain the  odd  kind  of  feeling  it  was — as 
if  a  dream  had  wandered  out  of  the  re- 
gion of  sleep,  and  half-possessed  my  waking 
brain.  Every  now  and  then  my  mother's 
voice  would  bring  me  back  to  my  senses, 
and  I  would  understand  it  all  perfectly ;  but 
in  a  few  moments  I  would  be  involved  once 
more  in  a  mazy  search  after  my  child.  Per- 
haps, however,  as  it  was  by  that  time  late, 
sleep  had,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible,  invaded 
a  part  of  my  brain,  leaving  another  part  able  to 
receive  the  impressions  of  the  external  about 
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,  me.    I  can  recall   some  of  the  things  my 

mother  said — one  in  particular. 
I      "  It  is  more  absurd,"  she  said,  "  to  trust 

God  by  halves,  than  it  is  not  to  believe  in 

him  at  all.   Your  papa  tau^t  me  that  before 

one  of  you  was  bom." 

When   my  mother  said   anything  in   the 

way  of  teaching  us,  which  was  not  often, 
,  she  would  generally  add,  "  Your  papa  taught 

me  that,"  as  if  she  would  take  refuge  from  the 
I  assumption  of  teaching  even  her  own  girls. 

But  we  set  a  good  deal  of  such  assertion 
>  down  to  her  modesty,  and  the  evidently 


service;  for  we  always  had  a  walk  before 
going  home  from  church.  You  would  hardly 
think  it  now,  but  after  preaching  he  was  then 
always  depressed,  and  the  more  eloquently 
he  had  spoken,  the  more  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
made  an  utter  failure.  At  first  I  thought  it 
~.ame  only  from  fatigue,  and  wanted  him  to 
o  home  and  rest;  but  he  would  say  he 
Jced  nature  to  come  before  supper,  for 
ature  restored  him  by  telling  him  that  it 
las  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  if  he  had 
filed,  whereas  his  supper  only  made  him 
fel  that  he  would  do  better  next  time  Well, 


inextricable  blending  of  the  thought  d  my 
father  with  every  movement  of  her  mental 
life. 

"  I  remember  quite  well,"  she  went  on, 
"  how  he  made  that  truth  dawn  upon  me 
one  night  as  we  sat  together  beside  the  aid 
mill  Ah !  you  don't  remember  the  old  mill ; 
it  was  pulled  down  while  Wynnie  was  a  mere 
baby." 

"  No,  mamma ;  I  remember  it  perfectly,"  1 

"Do  you  really? — ^Well,  we  were  sitting 
beside  the  mill  one  Sunday  evening  after 


that  night,  you  will  easily  believe  he  startled 
me  when  he  said,  after  sitting  for  some  time 
silent,  '  Ethel,  if  that  yellow-hammer  were  to 
drop  down  dead  now,  and  God  not  care,  God 
would  not  be  God  any  longer.'  Doubtless 
I  showed  myself  something  between  puzzled 
and  shocked,  for  he  proceeded  with  some 
haste  to  explain  to  me  how  what  he  had  said 
was  true.  'Whatever  belongs  to  God  is  essen- 
tial to  God,'  he  said.  '  He  is  one  pure,  clean 
essence  of  being,  to  use  our  poor  words  to 
describe  the  indescribable.  Nothing  hangs 
about  him  that  does  not  belong  to  him — that 
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he  could  part  vrith  and  be  nothing  the  worse. 
Still  kss  is  there  anydiing  he  could  part 
with  and  be  the  worse.  Whatever  belongs  to 
hint  is  of  his  own  kind,  is  part  of  himself,  so 
to  speak.  Therefore  there  is  nothing  indif- 
ferent to  his  character  to  be  found  in  him ; 
and  therefore  when  our  Lord  says  not  a 
sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  our 
Father,  that,  being  a  fact  with  regard  to  God, 
must  be  an  essential  fact — one,  namely,  with- 
out which  he  could  be  no  God.'  I  under- 
stood him,  I  thought;  but  many  a  time  ^nce, 
when  ft  fresh  light  has  broken  in  upon 
me,  I  have  thought  I  understood  him  then 
only  for  the  first  time.  I  told  him  so  once, 
and  he  said  he  thought  that  would  be  the 
way  for  ever  with  all  truth — we  should  never 
get  to  the  botton  of  any  truth,  because  it 
was  a  vital  pcotion  of  the  all  of  truth,  which 
is  God." 

I  had  never  heard  so  much  philosophy 
from  my  mother  before,  1  believe  she  was 
led  into  it  by  her  feaj-  of  the  effect  our 
anxiety  about  the  child  might  have  upon  us : 
with  what  had  quieted  her  heart  in  the  old 
time  she  sought  now  to  quiet  ours,  helping 
as  to  trust  in  the  great  love  that  never  ceases 
to  watch.  And  she  did  make  us  quiet.  But 
the  time  glided  so  slowly  past  that  it  seemed 
immovable 

When  twelve  struck,  we  heard  in  the  stiU- 
ness  every  clock  in  the  house,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  they  would  Qeveir  have  done.  Mymother 
left  the  room  and  came  back  with  three 
shawls,  with  which,  having  first  laid  Hairy  on 
the  rug,  she  covered  the  boys,  and  Dora,  who 
also  was  by  this  time  &st  asleep,  curled  up 
at  Connie's  feet. 

Still  the  time  went  on,  and  there  was  no 
sound  of  h(»se£,  or  anything  to  break  the 
silenpc,  except  the  faint  murmur  which  now 
and  tbien  the  trees  will  make  in  the  quietest 
night,  as  if  they  were  dreaming,  and  talked  in 
their  sleep ;  for  the  motion  does  not  seem 
to  pass  beyond  them,  but  to  swell  up  and 
die  again  in  the  heart  of  them.  This  and 
the  occasioinil  ciy  of  an  owl  was  all  that 
broke  the  silent  flan  of  the  undivided 
1  moments — gladcr-libe  flowing  none  can  tell 
i  how.  We  seldom  spoke,  and  ax  length  the 
house  within  seemed  possessed  by  the  silence 
from  without;  bnt  we  were  all  ear — one 
hungry  ear,  whose  famine  was  alence  — 
listening  intently. 

We  were  not  so  far  from  the  high  road  but 
that  on  a  night  like  llils  the  penetrating 
sound  of  a  horn's  hoois  might  reach  us. 
Hence,  when  my  mother,  who  was  keener 
of  hearinjt  than  any  of  her  daughters,  at 


length  started  up,  saying,  "  I  hear  them ! 
The/re  comin^fl"  the  doubt  remained 
whether  it  might  not  be  die  sound  of  some 
night-tmveller  faunytcg  along  that  high  road 
that  she  had  heard.  But  wfaen  Ttie  also  heard 
the  sound  of  horses,  we  knew  they  must  be- 
long to  our  company;  for  except  the  riders 
were  within  the  gates,  their  noises  could  not 
have  come  nearer  to  the  house.  My  mother 
hurried  down  to  the  hall.  I  would  have  stayed 
with  Connie ;  but  she  be^ed  me  to  go  too, 
and  come  back  as  soon  as  I  knew  the  result; 
so  I  followed  my  mother.  As  I  descended 
thf  stairs,  notwithstanding  my  anxiety,  I  could 
not  help  seeing  what  a  picture  lay  before  me, 
for  I  had  learned  already  to  regard  things 
from  the  picturesque  point  of  view— the  dim 
light  of  the  low-burning  lamp  on  the  forward- 
bent  heads  of  the  listening,  anxious  group  of 
women,  my  mother  at  the  open  door  with  the 
housekeeper  and  her  maid,  and  the  men-ser- 
vants visible  through  the  docpt  in  the  moon- 
light beyond. 

The  first  news  that  readied  me  was  my 
father's  shout  the  moment  he  rounded  the 
sweep  that  brought  him  in  sight  of  the  house. 
"  AH  right!  Here  she  is  !"  he  cried. 
And  ere  1  could  reach  the  stair  to  run  up 
to  Connie,  Wagtail  was  jumping  upon  me 
and  barking  furiously.  He  rush^  up  before 
me  with  the  scramble  of  twenty  feet,  licked 
Connie's  face  all  over  in  spite  of  her  effiwts 
at  self-defence,  then  loshed  at  Dora  and  the 
boys  one  after  the  other,  and  woke  them  all 
up.  He  was  satis&ed  enough  with  himself 
now;  his  tail  was  doing  the  wagging  of  forty; 
there  was  oo  tucking  of  it  away  now — no 
drooping  of  the  head  in  rai^e  aniession  of 
conscious  worthlesaiess ;  be  i^  a  dog  self- 
satisfied  because  his  master,  was  well  pleased 
with  him. 

But  here  I  am  taikiog  aiiout  the  dog;  and 
forgetting  what  was  gDnig.oii  bdow. 

My  father  cantered  up  to  the  door,  fol- 
lowed by  the  two  men.  My  mother  hurried 
to  meet  him,  and  then  only  saw  the  little 
lost  lamb  asleep  in  his  bosom.  He  ga« 
her  op,  and  mymother  ran  in  with  her,  while 
he  dismounted,  and  walked  merrily  but 
wearily  up  the  stair  after  hec  The  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  quiet  the  dog  ;  the  next,  to  sit 
down  beside  Connie ;.  the  third,  to  say, 
"  Thank  God ! "  and  the  next,  "  God  bless 
Wagtail  I"  My  mother  was  already  undress- 
ing the  little  darling,  and  her  maid  was  gone 
to  fetch  her  night  things.  Tumbled  hither 
and  thither,  she  did  not  wake,  but  wai 
carried  off  stone-«leeping  to  her  crib- 
Then  my  father — fix  whom  some  auppttV 
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of  which  he  was  in  great  need,  had  been 
brought— «s  soon  as  he  had  had  a  glass  of 
wine  and  a  mauthfiil  or  tiro  of  cold  chi^en, 
;an  to  tril  us  the  whole  story. 


-WAGTAIL  COMES 

As  th^  lode  out  of  the  gate,  oue  of  the 
men,  a  trustworthy  man,  who  caied  for  hU 
horses  Hke  his  duldrcn,  and  knew  all  their 
iDdividualities  as  few  men  know  those  of 
theti  chUdicD,  rode  up  alongside  o£  my 
fother,  and  told  him  that  there  was  an  en- 
campmeot  of  gipsies  on  the  moor  about 
five  miles  away,  just  ovn  Gorman  Slope,  re- 
markiDg  that,  if  the  wmnan  had.  taken  the 

'  child,  and  bdonged  to  them,  she  would  cer- 
tainty cairy  her  thither.  My  father  thought, 
in  theabsence  of  other  indication,  IJieyoughC 
to  follow  the  suggestion,  and  told  Burtcu  to 
guide  them  to  the  place  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible.    After  half  an  hour's  sharp  ndidg,  they 

;  came  in  view  of  the  camp^ — or  rather  of  a 
rising  ground  behind  which  it  lay  in  the 
boUow.  The  other  servant  was  an  ohl  mao 
who  had  been  irttipptr-in  to  a  baionet  in 
th=  nest  coanC}r,  and  knew  as  iwjch  of  the 

I  ways  of  wild  animals  as  BurtoD  did  of  those 
of  his  hoises :  it  was  his  turn  now  to  address 

I  my  father,  who  had  halted  for  a  moment  to 

;   diink  what  ought  to  bedone  next 

.,  "  She  can't  well  have  g<^  here  before  us, 
sir,  with  that  child  to  cany.     But  it's  won- 

I   deiful  what  the  likes  of  her  can  do.     I  think 

'  I  had  better  have  a  peep  over  the  brow  first. 
She  may  be  there  already  or  ^e  may  not ; 

I  but  if  we  find  out,,  we  shall  know  better  what 
to  do." 

I      "I'll  go  with  you,"  said  my  father. 

"  No,  sir ;  excuse  me ;  that  won't  do.  You 
can't  creep  like  a-  sarpenL  I  cnn. .  They'll 
never  kaow  I'm  a  stalking  6f  them.    No 

,  more  you  couldn't  show  £^t  if  need  was, 

;  you  know,  sir." 

I  "How  did  you  find  that  out, Sim?"  asked 
my  Either,  a  little  amused  notwithstanding 

^  the  weight  at  his  heait. 

I      '■  Why,  sir,  they  do  say  a  cleigyman  mustn't 

I  show  fight." 

"  Who  told  yOu  that,  Sim?"  he  perasted. 
"  Well,  I  can't  say,  sir.    Only  it  wouldn't 
be  respectable — would  it,  sir?" 

"There's  nothing  respectable  but  what's 
ight,   Sim,  and  what's  r^;ht  always  is  re- 
spectable, though  it  mayn't  /ooi  so  one  bit,"' 
"Suppose  yon  was  to  get  a  black  eye, 

ST?" 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  martyrs,  Sim  ?" 
"Yes,  sir.     I've  heerd  you  talk  on  'em  in 
Cht  pulpit,  sir." 


"  Well,  Aey  didn't  get  black  eyes  only — they 
got  blade  all  over,  you  know — burnt  black ; 
and  what  for,  do  you  think,  now  ?" 

"  Don't  know,  sir,  except  it  was  ka  doing 
right" 

"  That's  just  it.  Was  it  any  disj^ace  to 
them  ?" 

"  No,  sure,  sir." 

"Well,  if  I  were  to  get  a  black  eye  for 
the  sake  of  the  child,  would  that  be  any 
disgrace  to  me,  Sim?" 

"  None  that  I  knows  on,  sir.  Only  it  'd 
laoi  bad." 

"  Yes,  no  doubt.  People  might  thidc  I 
had  got  into  a  row  at  the. Griffin.  And  yet 
I  shouldn't  be  ashamed  of  it.  I  should 
count  my  black  eye  the  nunc  respectable  of 
the  two.  I  should  also  regard  the  evil  judg- 
rnent  much  as  another  black  e^,  and  wait 
till  they  both  came  round  again.  Lead  on, 
Sim." 

They  left  their  horses  with  Burton,  and 
went  towaids  the  camp.  But  when  they 
reached  the  slope  behind  which  it  lay,  much 
to  Sim's  discomfiture,  Joy  fathet,  instead  of 
lying  down  at  the  foot  of  it,  as  he  expected, 
and  creeping  up  the  side  of  it,  after  the  doom 
of  the  serpent,  walked  right  up  otct  the 
brow,  and  straight  into  the  camp,  followed 
by  Wagtail.  There  was  nothing  going  on — 
neither  tinkering  nor  cooking;  all  seemed 
asleep ;  but  presently  out  of  two  or  three  of 
the  tents,  the  din^  squalor  of  iriiich  no 
moonshine  could  silver  over,  came  three  or 
four  men,  half  undressed,  who  demanded  of 
my  lather,  in  no  gentle  tones,  what  he  wanted 
there. 

"  I'll  tdl  you  all  about  it,"  he  answered. 
"  I'm  the  paison  of  this  parish,  and  therefore 
you're  my  own  people,  you  see," 

"  We  don't  go  to  ymtr  church,  parson," 
said  one  of  them, 

"  I  don't  caie ;  you're  my  own  people  for 
all  tha^  and  I  want  youi  help." 

"  Well,  what's  the  matter?  Whose  cow's 
dead?"  said  the  same  man. 

"  This  evening,"  returned  my  father,  "  one 
of  my  children  is  missing;  and  a  woman 
who  mi^ht  be  one  of  your  clan — mind,  I 
say  might  be;  I  doo't  know,  and  I  msin  no 
offence — but  such  a  woman  was  seen  about 
the  place.  All  I  want  is  the  child,  and  if  I 
don't  &nd  her,  I  shall  hare  to  raise  the 
county.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  disturb 
you ;  but  I'm  afraid,  in  that  case,  whether 
the  woman  be  one  of  you  or  not,  the  place 
will  be  too  hot  for  you,  I'm  no  enemy  to 
honest  gipsies,  but  you  know  dierc  is  a  set 
of  tramps  that  call  themselves  gipsies  who 
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are  nothing  of  the  sort — only  thieves.  Tell 
me  what  I  had  better  do  to  find  my  child. 
You  know  all  about  such  things." 

The  men  turned  to  each  other,  and  began 
talking  in  undertones,  and  in  a  language  of 
which  what  my  father  heard  he  could  not 
understand.  At  len^h  the  spokesman  of 
the  party  addressed  him  again. 

"  We'll  give  you  our  word,  sir,  if  that  will 
satisfy  you,"  he  said,  more  respectfully  than 
he  had  spoken  before,  "to  send  the  child 
home  directly  if  any  one  should  bring  her 
to  our  camp.     That's  all  we  can  say." 

My  father  saw  that  his  best  chance  lay  in 
accepting  the  offer. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said.  "  Perhaps  I  may 
have  an  opportimity  of  serving  you  some 
day." 

They  in  their  turn  thanked  him  politely 
enough,  and  my  father  and  Sim  left  the 
camp. 

Upon  this  side  the  moor  was  skirted  by 
8  plantation  which  had  been  gradually  creep- 
ing up.the  hill  from  the  more  sheltered  hollow. 
It  was  here  bordered  by  a  deep  trench, 
the  bottom  of  which  was  full  of  young  firs. 
Through  the  plantation  there  was  a  succession 
of  green  rides,  by  which  the  outskirts  of  my 
father's  property  could  be  reached.  But, 
the  moon  being  now  up,  my  father  resolved 
to  cross  the  trench,  and  halt  for  a  time,  watdi- 
ing  the  moor  from  the  shelter  of  the  firs,  on 
the  chance  of  the  woman's  making  her  ap- 
pearance ;  for  if  she  belonged  to  the  camp, 
she  would  most  probably  approach  it  firam 
the  plantation,  and  might  be  overtaken  before 
she  could  cross  the  moor  to  reach  it. 
'  They  had  lain  ensconced  in  the  firs  for 
about  half  an  hour,  when  suddenly,  without 
any  warning,  Wagtail  rushed  into  the  under- 
wood and  vanished.  They  listened  with  all 
their  cars,  and  in  a  few  moments  heard  his 
joyous  bark,  followed  instantly  however  by  a 
howl  of  pain ;  and  before  they  had  got  many 
yards  in  pursuit,  he  came  cowering  to  my 
father's  feet,  who,  patting  his  side,  found  it 
bleeding.  He  bonnd  his  handkerchief  round 
him,  and  fastening  the  lash  of  Sim's  whip  to 
his  collar  that  he  might  not  go  too  fast  for 
them,  told  him  to  find  Theodora.  Instantly 
he  pulled  away  through  the  brushwood,  giving 
a  little  yelp  now  and  then  as  the  stiff  remnant 
of  some  broken  twig  or  stem  hurt  bis  wounded 
side. 

Before  we  reached  the  spot  for  which  he 
was  making,  however,  my  father  heard  a 
rustling,  nearer  to  the  outskirts  of  the  wood, 
and  the  same  moment  Wagtail  turned  and 
tugged  fiercely  in  that  direction.    The  figure 


of  a  woman  rose  up  ag^nst  the  sky,  and 
began  to  run  for  the  open  space  beyond. 
Wagtail  and  my  father  pursued  at  speed,  my 
father  crying  out  that  if  she  did  not  stop,  he 
would  loose  the  dog  on  her.  She  paid  no 
heed  but  ran  on, 

"Mount andheadher.Sim.  Mount, Burton. 
Ride  over  everything  !"  cried  my  father,  as  he 
slipped  Wagtail,  who  shot  through  the  under- 
wood like  a  bird,  just  as  she  reached  the 
trench,  and  in  an  instant  had  her  by  the  gown. 
My  father  saw  something  gleam  in  the  moon- 
light, and  again  a  howl  broke  from  Wagtail, 
who  was  evidently  once  more  wounded.  But 
he  held  on.  And  now  the  horsemen  having 
crossed  the  trench,  were  approaching  her 
in  front,  and  my  father  was  hard  upon  her 
behind.  She  gave  a  peculiar  cry,  half  a 
shriek,  and  hatf  a  howl,  clasped  the  child 
to  her  bosom,  and  stood  rooted  like  a  tree, 
evidently  in  the  hope  that  her  friends,  hear- 
ing her  signal,  would  come  to  her  rescue. 
But  it  was  too  late.  My  father  rushed  upon 
her  the  instant  she  cried  out.  The  dog  was 
holding  her  by  the  poor  ra^ed  skirt,  and  the 
horses  were  reined  snorting  on  the  bank 
above  her.  She  heaved  up  the  child  over 
her  head,  but  whether  in  appeal  to  heaven, 
or  about  to  dash  her  to  the  earth  in  the  rage 
of  frustration,  she  was  not  allowed  time  to 
show ;  for  my  father  caught  both  her  uplifted 
arms  with  his,  so  that  she  could  not  lower 
them,  and  Burton,  having  flung  himself  from 
his  horse  and  come  behind  her,  easily  took 
Theodora  from  them,  for  firom  their  position 
they  were  almost  powerless.  Then  my  father 
called  off  Wagtail,  and  the  poor  creature 
sunk  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
amongst  the  young  firs  without  a  sound,  and 
there  lay.  My  father  went  up  to  her,  but  she 
only  stared  at  him  with  big  blank  black  eyes, 
and  such  a  lost  look  on  her  young,  handsome, 
yet  gaunt  face,  as  almost  convinced  him  she 
was  the  mother  of  the  child.  But  whatever 
might  be  her  rights,  she  could  not  be  allowed 
to  recover  possession,  without  those  who  had 
saved  and  tended  the  child  having  a  word  in 
the  matter  of  her  fate. 

As  he  was  thinking  what  he  could  say  to 
her,  Sim's  voice  reached  his  ear. 

"  They're  coming  over  the  brow,  sir — five 
or  six  from  the  camp.     We'd  better  be  off." 

"  The  child  is  safe,"  he  said,  as  he  turned 
to  leave  her. 

"  From  me,"  she  rejoined,  in  a  pitiful  tone; 
and  this  ambiguous  utterance  was  all  thzt 
fell  from  her. 

My  &ther  mounted  hutriedly,  took  t^e 
child  from  Burton,  and  rode  away,  foUowd 
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by  the  two  men  and  Wagtail.  Through  the 
green  rides  they  galloped  in  the  moonlight, 
and  were  soon  beyond  all  dagger  of  pursuit. 
When  they  slackened  pace,  my  father  in- 
stmcted  Sim  to  find  out  all  he  could  about 
the  gipsies — if  possible  to  learn  their  names 
and  to  what  tribe  or  community  they  be- 
longed. Sim  promised  to  do  what  was  in 
his  power,  but  said  he  did  not  expect  much 

The  children  had  listened  to   the  story 
wide  awake.    Wagtail  was  lying  at  my  father's 


feet,  lit^ng  his  wounds,  which  were  not  very 

serious,  and  had  stopped  bleeding. 

■"  It's  all  your  doing,  Wagtail,"  said  Hany, 
patting  the  dog. 

"  I  think  he  deserves  to  be  called  Mr. 
Wagtail,"  said  Charley. 

And  from  that  day  he  was  no  more  called 
bare  Wagtail,  but  Mr,  Wagtail  —  much  to 
the  amusement  of  visitors,  who,  hearing  the 
name  gravely  uttered,  as  it  soon  came  to  be, 
saw  the  owner  of  it  approach  on  all  fours, 
with  a  tireless  pendulum  in  his  rear. 
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n— THE  ROYAL  HOSPITAL  FOR  INCURABLES. 


AMID  our  numerous  benevolent  institu- 
tions, it  is  strange  that  the  country  has 
50  few  hospitals  for  those  who  are  pining 
an-ay  their  days  under  incurable  diseases. 
How  great  their  claim  to  our  sympathy  and 
pity !  They  have  long  years  of  suffering  in 
prospect,  and  to  them  the  grave  presents  the 
only  hope  of  relief.  Turning  what  were 
Otherwise  but  uncomfortable  feelings  into 
pain,  and  pains  which  might  otherwise  be 
patienOy  borne  into  agony,  that  makes  the 
greatest  imaginable  difference  between  a 
curable  and  an  incurable  disease.  Hence 
the  unspeakable  horror  of  the  inscription 
which  Dante  places  over  the  door  of  hell — 
"Let  those  who  enter  here  leave  hope  be- 
hind!"— and  hence,  also,  in  view  of  there 
being  a  limit  fixed  to  his  sufferings,  the 
famous  saying  of  Earl  Crawfurd,  one  of 
the  old,  bloody  barons  of  Scotland,  who 
thought  nothing  of  stringing  up  any  who 
offended  him  to  the  nearest  tree,  and,  indeed, 
had  the  trees  around  his  now  mouldering 
castle  hung  thick  with  bodies  of  dead  men. 
This  savage,  who  went  by  the  appropriate 
iobrigud  of  "  The  Tiger  Bcardie,"  on  being 
defeated  in  battle  by  the  Eari  of  Hundy, 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "Rather  thro 
have  lost  the  day,  I  would  have  stood  ten 
years  of  hell  I" 

It  is  astonishing  what  people  will  stand; 
how  much  pain,  if  it  is  to  be  followed  by 
relief,  will  be  bravely  borne  by  men, 
especially  by  women,  who,  if  they  possess 
less  active,  often  display  more  passive  courage 
than  the  other  sex.  We  once  saw  a  memor- 
able example  of  this ;  all  the  more  remarkable 
that  the  hero  of  the  hour,  being  a  Frenchman, 
belonged  to  a  race  more  volatile,  sensitive, 
esthetic  than  our  own,  and  much  less  dis- 
tio^Uhed  for  powers  of  patient  endurance. 


We  had  gone  to  the  hospital  of  the  Hotel- 
Dieu  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  celebrated 
Duputiyn,  and  how  that  prince  of  surgeons 
handled  the  knife.  Before  the  graver  cases 
were  taken  up,  an  ouvrier,  entering  the 
operating  theatre,  came  limping  forward  on 
his  naked  feet;  and,  at  a  signal  from  a 
dresser,  placed  one  of  them  on  a  stool. 
Takii^  up  a  pair  of  scissors,  Duputryn  thrust 
one  of  their  long  narrow  blades  under  the  nail 
of  the  great  toe  into  the  quick,  up  to  the  very 
root ;  then  closed  the  blades ;  then,  with  a  pair 
of  pincers,  seizing  that  half  of  the  nail  which 
had  produced  disease  by  growing  into  the 
flesh,  he  tore  it  away  with  a  sudden  wrench. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient,  though  brief,  taking  up  shorter  time 
than  we  have  taken  in  describing  them,  must 
have  been  equal  to  the  cruellest  torture  ever 
invented  by  Indian  savage  or  popish  in- 
quisitor. Yet  neither  shriek  nor  groan  was 
heard.  More  extraordinary  still,  the  man 
stood  as  if  he  had  been  cut  out  of  marble. 
He  not  only  uttered  no  sound,  but  never 
moved  a  muscle  of  his  face ;  and  crowned 
our  astonishment  when,  withdrawing  the 
right  foot,  he  offered  the  left  to  the  same 
torture,  and  suffered  it  with  the  same  magnani- 
mity. The  disease  was  curable;  the  pain, 
though  exquisitely  acute,  was  temporary,  was 
durable  just  because  it  was  not  enduring. 
Sustained  by  the  hope,  or  rather  certainty 
of  this,  the  parient  bore  the  operarion  with 
as  much  sang  froid  as  the  surgeon  per- 
formed  it ;  leaving  us  to  read,  with  less 
wonder  than  before,  of  the  heroism  which 
martyrs,  and  even  savages,  have  displayed  at 
the  stake, — the  fortitude  of  both  due,  in  good 
measure,  to  the  transitory  nature  of  their 
sufferings;  the  dying  Christian  sustained  by 
the  hope  of  ascending  to  heaven,  the  Indian, 
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as  he  ofieis  his  head  to  the  Ecalping  kmfe,  hy 
the  hope  of  joining  his  fathers  in  the  happy 
hunting^rounds  of  the  spirit-land 

To  be  "incurable"  is,  however,  to  Wd 
farewell  to  all  hope  of  i^ef  in  time ;  along 
the  fai  extended  vista  of  dajrs  and  jeais  no 
prospect  before  them  but  pain ;  waJung  and 
falting  asleep  under  a  sense  of  psun.  Unless 
supported  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  ligfat  fells 
on  them  from  that  upper  world  where  the 
inhabitant  nerer  says  that  he  is  sick,  and 
they  cease  as  well  from  sorrow  as  from  sin, 
we  should  think  the  incurable  to  be  "  of  all 
men  most  miserable."  Here  one  is  ready  to 
say,  with  the  wisest  of  men,  "  The  spirit  of  a 
man  will  bear  his  infirmity,  but  a  wounded 
spirit  who  can  bear?" 

This  is  proved  by  the  statistics  of  suicide 
among  our  French  nei^bours.  At  home  a 
ctHisiderable  proportion  of  our  suicides  are 
committed  by  the  old ;  old  men  who  cut  their 
throats,  or  old  w(»nen  who,  with  the  ruhng 
passion  strong  in  death,  in  hanging  and 
drowning  resort  to  less  ghastly  methods. 
It  may  be,  in  some  of  these  instances,  that 
that  which  turned  life  into  an  intol«uble 
burden  was  the  pressure  on  the  spirits  of  a 
painful  and  incurable  disease.  But  what 
may  occur  in  some  cases  antong  ourselves, 
happens  often  on  the  other  side  the  Channel. 
There,  having  given  themselves  up  to  infi- 
delity, regarding  death — to  use  the  words 
they  inscribed  on  the  cemetery  of  P^  la 
Chaise — as  "  An  Eternal  Sleep,"  without  God 
and  hope  in  the  world,  many  of  them  fly  for 
relief  from  suffering  to  the  arms  of  death. 
The  grave  is  their  Asylum  for  Incurables  :  and 
considering  how  men  love  life,  how  tenaci- 
ously, in  many  instances,  the  aged,  the  sick, 
and  even' the  dying  cling  to  it,  and  how  that 
which  is  dear  to  all  must  be  doubly  dear  to 
such  as  have  no  hope  beyond  the  grave,  we 
may  imagine  what  a  terrible  calamity  is  an 
incurable  disease  j  what  claims  they  who 
are  suffering  it  have  on  our  sympathy,  on 
every  effort  on  our  part  to  alleviate  its  linger- 
ing pains,  and  raise  the  languid  eye  to  that 
better  world  where  Jesus  wipes  every  tear 
from  every  eye,  and  sorrow  and  s^lung  are 
for  ever  fled  away. 

The  number  of  incurables  in  the  country 
we  know  not,  but  it  certainly  is  much  greater 
than  many  might  suppose.  We  had  two 
cases  in  our  first  parish,  where — with  only 
one  public-house — rural  virtues  flourished, 
the  whole  population  did  not  amount  to  one 
thousand  .souls,  and  fresh  breezes  from 
the  ocean  that  washed  its  shore  carried 
health  to  every  home.     These  cases  first 


awoke  cni  interest  in  the  nicQTable.  Whether 
regarded  in  its  physical  or  moral  aspect,  the 
first  was  a  very  sad  case ;  leaving  such  an 
impression  on  our  mind  that,  though  forty 
years  have  come  and  gone,  we  still  see,  as  if 
we  had  seen  her  yesterday,  the  miserable 
object  to  whose  dying-bed  we  were  sum- 
moned. Her  home  was  a  humble  cottage, 
meanly  and  scantily  furnished ;  with  a  roof 
of  thatch  and  a  floor  of  clay.  Much  need 
there  was  of  spiritual,  for  there  were  few  or 
no  earthly  comforts  there.  By  the  feeble 
light  of  a  small  begrimed  window,  so  soon  as 
our  eyes  got  used  to  the  gloom  within,  we 
saw  a  woman  tyi'^S  °'^  ^  ^^<^>  '^  ^  strange 
posture;  her  form  emaciated  to  a  skeleton, 
and  a  mass  of  long,  iron-grey  hair,  dirty,  and 
already  damp  with  the  sweat  of  death,  hang- 
ing over  her  haggard  face.  In  point  of  fact 
she  was  not  lying,  nor  sitting  either,  but 
resting  on  her  hands  and  knees  ;  and  in  that 
unnatural  posture — the  only  one  whidi  made 
hex  sufferings  tolerable — she  had  continued 
by  night  and  day,  sleeping  and  waking,  for 
three  long  weary  years.  In  those  lovely 
grounds  of  the  Royal  Hospital,  where  pai^ 
terres  of  flowers  please  the  eye,  and  magnifi- 
cent trees  ofler  their  grateful  shade,  within  its 
bright  and  spacious  wards,  where  we  were 
happy  witnesses  of  the  scrupulous  cleanliness, 
conibrts,  even  luxuries,  kind  attentions,  and 
religious  services,  with  which  its  patrons  and 
officials  seek  to  bless  and  cheer  the  unhappy 
lot  of  the  incurabt-.  we  were  reminded, 
by  way  of  contrast,  of  the  privations,  the 
wretchedness,  the  spiritual  as  well  as  material 
darkness  amid  which  our  poor  parishioner 
closed  her  life.  It  was,  we  must  add,  the 
shocking  ignorance  she  showed,  as  much  as 
the  physical  sufferings  she  endured,  which 
weighed  on  our  spirits  as  we  left  the  door 
where  death  stood  knocking.  On  having 
bidden  her  farewell,  once  more  we  returned 
to  her  bedside,  called  back  by  hearing  h«- 
say,  in  thick  and  Altering  speech,  I'm  no 
feared  to  da!  Having  heard  nothing  of  her 
or  from  her  at  this  our  first  and  last  interview 
which  appeared  to  warrant  such  a  confident 
\  ex[ffession,  we  returned  to  ask  her.  Why  she 
was  not  afraid  to  die  ?  Her  reply  amazed  and 
shocked  us.  Hmii,  she  said,  o)^  I  bt  feared 
to  dee,  after  hearing  to  moHj  gude  words  from 
su  a guJe  man! 

We  never  learned  the  nature  of  her  malady, 
nor  how  she  had  been  left  to  live  in  such 
popish,  or  worse  than  popish  ignorance ;  but, 
new  to  the  work,  this  we  learned  then  and 
there,  to  deal  hereafter,  if  not  more  tcitderly, 
more  nlainlv  with  the  dviiUF— tQ  see  th^  Ihev 
lieoovCOOQlc 
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were  looking  to  Jesus  only,  and  lEsting  all 
their  hopes  on  the  Rock  of  Ages. 

The  second  case  iras  one  of  which  the 
Royal  Asylum  oSers  many  ezsmplea.  The 
lower  extieraities,  the  result  of  paialysis  or 
dteunutio-gout,  were  perfectly  powerless,  and 
in  this  helfdess  coDdition  the  sufTercr,  an 
aged  wtHuao,  had  lived  for  naay  years.  Aa 
exan^e  of  filial  piety  more  and  more  rare 
in  these  d^eneiate  days,  when  the  Poor 
Laws  ar«  uodermioiiig  the  best  fbimdatioDs  of 
society,  <rffenng  a  rebuke  to  those  who,  for- 
get£il  of  the  veneratioa  aod  tespect  due  to 
parents,  are  not  ashamed  to  throw  them  on 
j  the  rates,  her  son  and  daughter  did  their 
utmost  to  maintain  her.  Their  kind  atten- 
tions sweetened  the  bitterness  of  her  lot.  Her 
.  cottage,  with  roses  and  woodbines  clothing 
I  its  naked  walls,  stood  in  a  bosky  dell, 
I  through  which,  after  leaping  a  rock,  and 
farming  a  pretty  waterfall,  and  sweeping 
under  a  cliff  trowned  by  an  old  baronial 
I  nmi,  a  stream  found  its  way  to  the  neigh- 
I  boaring  sea,  that  often  filled  the  solitude 
nith  the  glotious  music  of  its  rollers  as  they 
broke  and  foamed  upon  the  beach.  This 
itnsam  served  to  turn  the  wheel  of  a  small 
flax  mill ;  and  there  by  dint  of  daily  toil  the 
daughter  earned  her  own  and  heljied  to  win 
her  mother's  bread.  Notwithstanding  the 
employment  diefoimd  in  her  knitting  needles 
^  and  the  enjoyment  she  found  in  her  Bible, 
i  the  day  was  long  to  the  infirm  and  aged 
I  womao.  She  was  often  left,  save  at  meal 
times,  to  pass  the  lonely  hours  by  herself — 
tiofbot&U  jior  sound  of  human  voice  to  break 
the  tedious  siloice.  How  different  from  this 
dreary  scrfitudc,  we  thought  at  our  visit  there, 
the  Inxunous  apartments,  and  lively  chxtting, 
and  attentive  nurses  and  cheeifiil  music,  and 
rich  store  of  new^wper^,  mxgaiines,  aiKl 
books  in  the  Rc^al  Asylum  far  btcnnbles  ? 
They  reminded  as  of  the  saying  of  a  little 
granidsoD  of  ours,  "  I  would  like  to  be  ill  again, 
mamma;  I  got  so  much  attention,  and  so 
many  good  things !" 

How  impotent,  besides  being  incurable, 
oar  aged  parishioner  was,  and  to  what  perils 
as  well  as  privations  they  are  exposed  who 
have  not  the  good  fortune  to  cast  anchor  in 
the  Royal,  or  some  other  such  asylum,  the 
fallowing  incident  illustrates  -.—It  was  our 
practice  to  visit  this  invalid  from  time  to 
dme — the  benefit  ours  as  well  as  hers — seeing 
how  happy  a  pious  soul  could  be  with  no 
other  company  but  God's ;  and  how  He, 
ihen  his  providence  had  made  a  solitude, 
could  make  it  peace — not  a  Roman  but  a  real 
peace.  Thotisn  believing  not  only  with  theo- 
I  


logians,  butwith  such  men,  the  bravest  of  the 
brave,  as  Parry,  and  Franklin,  and  Kane,  in 
what  is  called  a  "  particular  providence,"  we 
are  slow  in  setting  down  events  as  proving 
that  doctrine.  Still  auumberofcirciiinstatices 
have  occurred  in  the  coarse  of  our  tife 
it  would  be  otherwise  diSiciilt  to  explain; 
and  among  these  we  find  a  place  for  what 
happened  in  the  visit  we  have  referred 
to.  Though  other  duties  called  us  cbe- 
where  that  day,  a  strong  inclination  to 
visit  her  took  possession  of  lis.  Vielding  at 
length  to  that  impulse,  we  tamed  our  steps 
to  the  dell  where  she  lived,  and  on  our  way 
met  a  friend,  with  whom  we  lingered  for  some 
time  conversing  on  a  topic  of  deep  interest 
to  us  both.  All  of  a  sudden  we  felt  as  if  some 
one  was  tu^ng  at  our  coat,  and  resumed 
our  walk,  wondering  the  while  how  we  were  so 
strongly  drawn  that  day  to  the  old  woman's 
cottage.  The  mystery  was  explained,  or 
seemed  so,  when  we  got  there,  and  had 
opened  her  door.  What  a  sight  met  our  eye! 
It  was  the  practice  of  the  daughter  before 
leaving  the  house  for  the  Tnill  to  place  her 
mother  in  an  old  arm-chair,  and  set  it  in 
front  of  the  fireplace ;  heaping  up  at  the  back 
of  it  the  s^oos,  or  ped,  as  the  outer-covering  of 
the  flax,  when  separated  from  the  fibres,  was 
called.  Lighted,  this  substance  burned  slowly, 
and  smouldering  away,  kept  the  frail  old 
woman  warm  and  comfortable  till  her  daugh- 
ter's return.  This  she  had  done,  as  usual, 
on  the  day  of  what  we  cannot  but  describe 
as  our  providential  visit ;  and  a  short  while 
befote  we  reached  the  cottage,  this  wall  of 
hmiBg  stuff,  not  built,  perhaps,  with  the 
nsnal  care,  became  top-heavy,  and  throwing 
itself  beyood  the  heartlHtoae,  fenord  00 
the  floor,  surrounded  the  poor  wtnan  with  a 
circle  of  flones.  A  Biore  dread&l  predica- 
attCBt  to  be  in,  it  were  not  easy  to  imagiae. 
She  could  not  rise,  nor  ewa  move  a  foot ; 
and  it  «xs  imi  to  ciy— «ene  was  near  to 
help.  So  there  she  sat,  pale  and  speechless, 
with  her  eyes,  like  a  bird  the  serpent  fesci- 
nates,  fixed  on  the  fire,  tiuUr  steadily  advanc- 
ing, crawled  nearer  and  nearer,  and  in  a 
few  moments  more  had  reached  her  clothes, 
and  enveloping  her  helpless  ibrm  in  flames 
had  bnmed  her  to  a  cinder.  Such  the 
spectacle  that  met  our  astonished  eyes ! 
Another  minute,  and  we  bad  been  too  late — 
to  take  (he  floor  at  one  leap,  and  seizing  her, 
chair  and  all,  place  her  out  of  danger,  and 
with  her  praise  Him  wlio,  in  sending  u^  at 
the  nick  of  time,  to  pluck  her  from  the  jaws 
of  death,  was  "a  veiy  present  help  in  the 
time  of  trouble," 
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If  two  such  cases  were  met  by  us  in  the 
course  of  the  seven  years  we  passed  in  a . 
healthy  country  parish  with  less  thao  a  thou-  j 
sand  people,  how  many  incurables  must  there 
be  among  the  more  than  thirty  millions  of 
out  home  population ;  pining  away  their  un- , 
happy  lives  uijder  diseases  we  can  do  nothing  j 
do  remove,  but  may  do  much  to  alleviate  ?  j 
That  can  easily  be  calculated  by  the  Rule  of 
Three ;  and  nothing  else  is  needed  to  con- 
vince our  readers  that  every  town  of  any 
consequence  should  have  at  least  one  such 
institution  as  that  Royal  Asylum  for    In- 


curables, into  wbich  we  now  proceed  to  in- 
troduce them. 

Showing,  as  we  remarked  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  how  much  the  world  owes  to 
the  Gospel,  this  noble  insdtudon  has  its 
origin  in  the  humanity  and  zeal  of  one  of  its 
ministers.  Its  founder  was  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Reed.  He  belonged  to  the  Congregational 
or  Independent  denomination,  and  had  a 
chapel  in  the  East-end  of  London.  A  man 
of  ardent  piety  and  unwearied  activity, 
sound  in  the  faith  but  not  narrow-minded, 
combining  genius  with  geniality  and  a  tender 


heart  with  great  practical  wisdom,  he — though 
labouring  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  a 
Nonconformist — was  a  man  to  do  great 
things;  and  with  God's  blessing  did  them. 
Ere  he  set  a-going  this  institution,  he  had 
taken  the  orphan  and  the  idiot  under  his 
care ;  and  having  established  no  less  than 
three  asylums  for  the  former  and  two  for  the 
latter,  he  secured  for  these,  as  for  this  Royal 
Hospital  for  Incurables,  the  co-operation  of 
all  denominations  of  Christians,  the  highest 
patronage,  and  the  hearty  support  of  all 
classes  of  the  community.     Few  men  have 


lived  to  such  good  purpose  as  Andrew  Reed. 
His  life  is  a  grand  lesson  of  what  one  man 
can  do ;  and  having  known  him,  though  but 
slightly,  it  is  a  gratification  to  the  feelings 
with  which  we  cherish  his  memory  to  cast 
this  stone  on  his  cairn.  The  memory  of  the 
just,  says  God's  word,  is  blessed — the  righteous 
shall  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance — 
and  with  all  admiration  of  the  genius  that  in 
St.  Paul's,  in  London, raised  an  edifice  in  some 
respects  more  imposing  than  St.  Peter's,  at 
Rome,  we  felt  with  how  much  propriety  its 
famous  inscription  might  be  transferred  to  the 
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walls  or  this  Royal  Asylum,  and  these  words 
applied  to  Andrew  Reed, 


Another  great  and  good  lesson  this  institu- 
tion teaclies  is  expressed  in  these  words  of 
Holy  Writ,  "  Despise  not  the  day  of  small 
diings."  Illustrated  by  rivers  which  have 
their  origin  in  tiny  fountains,  and  increase  in 
rotume  till  they  bear  the  navies  of  nations 
on  their  bosom,  and  most  of  all  by  that 
Church  of  the  living  God  which  once  con- 
tained in  an  upper  room,  is  now  spread  over 
half  the  earth,  and  is  destined  at  length  to 
cover  the  whole,  as  the  waters  do  the  channel 
of  the  deep,  that  truth  is  also  illustrated  by 
this  institution.  Its  commencement  in  1855 
was  a  humble  one ;  its  first  site  being  in  ^e 
small  suburban  village  of  Carshalton,  and 
the  number  of  its  inmates  not  half  a  dozen. 
£y-and-by  it  demanded  larger  accommoda- 
tion, and  was  removed  to  Putney,  where  it 
filled  two  houses  with  the  objects  of  its 
chanty.  What  it  has  grown  to  now  in  1871, 
let  those  who  "do  London,"  go  and  see^ 
and  perhaps — for  the  asylum  itself  is  its  own 
most  powerful  advocate — they  may  return  in 
one  sense  poorer,  but  in  another  richer  than 
they  went  So  it  fell  out  with  one  who  was 
induced  to  visit  it  last  year  by  reading  an 
article  on  the  subject  in  the  Z>aify  Notts. 
He  went,  he  saw,  and  was  conquered: 
calling  on  his  return  at  the  office  in  London 
to  enrich  its  funds  with  a  donation  of  ^^500. 

It  was  on  a  bright  October  day  of  last 
year  that  we  left  the  dust  and  din  of  London 
to  visit  this  institution,  and  accustomed  as 
we  had  been  to  find  hospitals  in  dull  and 
dingy  quarters  of  large  towns,  their  walls 
black  with  smoke,  no  green  trees  or  flowers 
to  please  the  eye,  nor  birds  but  songless, 
sooty  sparrows,  how  were  we  delighted  with 
the  beautiful  locality  of  this  asylum  I  Driving 
over  Putney  HeaUi,  along  pleasant  green 
Jones,  I  under  the  shadow  of  stately  tiees 
richly  tinted  with  autumn  colours,  our  cab- 
man at  length  drew  up  before  the  gate  of  a 
white-washed  lodge.  Entering  we  were  rolled 
along  over  a  smooth  path  that  wound  through 
a  wooded  park,  on  each  side  a  lawn  green  as 
an  emerald  and  soft  as  velvet,  and  overhead 
a  briUiant  sun  lighting  up  a  glorious  Surrey 
landscape.  We  drew  up  by-and-by  before  a 
noble,  palatial-looking  mansion.  This  was 
the  Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables— as  was 
plainly  enough  indicated  by  certain  objects 
outside — some  here  sitting  on  chairs,  who 
had  been  carried  out  to  enjoy  the  scene  and 
the  sunshine  of  that  bright  October  day, 
L  K.  s. 


and  yonder  others  whom  kind  and  careful 
servants  were  wheeling  through  the  grounds. 

The  house  itself,  now  greatly  enlarged, 
was  formerly  called  Melrose  Hall.  It  was 
once  the  residence  of  the  late  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  a  history  that  en- 
hanced our  interest  in  the  place.  With  the 
exquisite  taste  that  adorned  whatever  it 
touched,  to  use  an  old  classical  expression, 
they  had  hearts  to  sympathise  with  all  who 
suffered — whether  the  pains  of  disease,  or 
the  wrongs  of  slavery,  or  the  privations  of 
exiled  patriotism.  And  I  could  not  but 
think  (hey  would  have  been  mote  gratified  to 
see  their  old  home  turned  to  such  a  blessed 
use,  than  when  it  received  such  distinguished 
guests  as  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Lockhart, 
Moore,  Walter  Scott,  and  others,  the  tlite  of 
the  fcountry  in  point  of  rank,  literature,  and 
science. 

A  green,  wooded  Surrey  landscape,  with 
the  sunlit  vault  of  the  Crystal  Palace  blazing 
like  a  golden  shield  on  one  side,  stretches 
away  fi'om  the  hospital  grounds.  Three 
gardeners  are  employed  to  keep  the  lawns 
velvety  and  flower-spangled,  and  the. paths 
well-rolled.  The  staff  of  servants,  of  one 
kind  or  another,  engaged  to  nunister  to  the 
wants  of  the  hospital  patients  amounts  to 
fifty.  One  nurse  is  assigned  to  every  five 
patients,  and  throughout  the  night  a  night- 
nurse  makes  the  round  of  the  Aards,  ready 
to  call  up  the  matron  or  the  doctor  if  any 
patient  be  in  need  of  special  care. 

On  entering  the  Home  we  received  a  most 
courteous  welcome  from  the  matron,  Mrs. 
Darbyshire,  who  with  her  husband  presides 
over  the  establishment,  and  reigns  in  the 
hearts  of  all  its  inmates — being  the  in- 
carnation of  cheerful,  constant,  and  un- 
fiissy  kindness.  Her  ver]r  appearance,  as 
she  conducted  us  from  patient  to  patient 
and  ward  to  ward,  fell  like  a  sunbeam  on 
every  face ;  banishing  for  the  time  that  sad 
expression  which  constant  suffering  stamps 
on  the  countenance. 

The  first  room  into  which  she  ushered 
us  was  that  where  the  female  inmates 
sit  during  the  day,  who  are  able  to  leave 
their  bedroom.  It  was  a  vast  and  noble 
apartment,  the  walls  of  which  were  adorned 
with  rich  mouldings,  and  the  beautiful 
ceiling  supported  by  graceful  columns. 

What  an  assemblage  is  here ! — lying  pros- 
trate on  couches,  or  reclining  on  chairs,  or 
seated  at  the  tables  that  are  scattered  up  and 
down  the  spacious  hall — some  working, 
some  reading,  some  quietly  chatting  wiUi 
each  other,  some  doing  nothing  but  sUently 
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enduring  pain.  Most  have  constant,  not  a 
few  extreme  sufferings  to  bear.  Many  are 
so  helpless  that  they  have  to  be  carried 
about ;  not  a  few  to  be  dressed  and  fed  like 
infants,  who  could  not  move  out  of  the  spot 
though  the  house  were  on  fire  around  them. 
All  are  incurable ;  and — saddening  and  so- 
lemn thought — all  there  are  waiting  for  death. 
Into  other  hospitals  people  go  to  be  cured, 
health  their  aim  and  hope  their  cheerful 
company ;  but  here  they  come  because  they 
cannot  be  cured — to  remain  within  these 
walls  till  they  are  carried  out,  feet  foremost, 
to  the  long  home  where  "  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  \}it  weary  are  at  rest." 
Such  are  the  first  impressions  the  scene  makes 
on  one's  mind ;  and  these  are  enhanced  and 
mtensified  by  the  strange  silence  which  reigns 
over  the  room,  and  which  is  due  to  this,  that 
many  of  them  are  entirely  engrossed  with 
their  own  troubles,  while  long  years  of  suffer- 
ing have  so  weakened  the  rest  that  their 
voices  are  low  and  gentle.  But  these 
melancholy  feelings  give  way  to  others,  when 
we  see  how  mudi  is  done  to  alleviate  their 
sufferings ;  how  very  cheerful  on  the  whole 
many  of  them  are  ;  and  with  what  overflow- 
ing gratitude  they  express  their  sense  of  the 
Idndness  and  care  bestowed  on  them. 

Spinal  affections,  epilepsy,  heart-disease, 
rheumatic-gout  are  the  most  common  mala- 
dies, and  the  world  has  few  sights  more 
interesting  and  touching  than,  whh  their 
cheerful  resignation,  the  efforts  they  make 
to  turn  their  time,  and  what  little  power 
is  left  them,  to  profitable  and  usefiil  pur- 
poses. We  remember  our  astonishment  at 
seeing  in  the  Louvre  a  man  who  had 
been  bom  without  either  hands  or  arms 
painting  with  his  feet  His  empty  sleeves 
were  stuck  into  his  coat-pockets.  The  easel 
with  its  canvas  stood  bcrore  him.  He  sat 
on  a  low  chair,  and  with  the  brush  held 
between  the  great  and  next  toe  of  the  right 
foot  and  the  pallet  with  its  different  colours 
held  by  the  toes  of  the  left,  he  was  making  a 
beautifiil  and  very  perfect  copy  of  a  work  of 
one  of  the  great  masters.  Talk  of  "  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  under  difficulties  ! " — there 
was  the  pursuit  of  art  under  difficulties;  sur- 
passed, however,  by  what  we  see  in  this 
Royal  Asylum  for  Incurables, 
1^  A  piano  stands  at  one  end  of  the  sitting- 
room,  and  an  organ,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Huth, 
the  most  generously  kind  Treasurer,  at 
the  other.  A  bright-eyed,  intelligent-faced 
gentlewoman,  the  daughter  of  a  Peninsular 
dragoon-officer,  and  once  a  governess,  is 
tiie  organist.     She  is  so  lively,  that  at  first 


it  is  hard  to  believe  that  she  is  incurably  ill 
She  is  full  of  fun.  "  This  is  the  refi^cloiy 
comer,"  she  says,  "  is  it  not,  MrSi  Darby- 
shire  ?  We  will  nai  submit  to  rules."  She  is 
asked  whether  her  nearest  companion  has 
also  been  put  in  the  comerfbr  being  naughty.. 
"  Oh,  no,"  she  answers,  "  she  has  not  spirit 
enough — I  have  to  rouse  her  up."  And  then 
she  rises  and  walks  about  the  room,  in  whidi 
so  many  who  cannot  walk  are  seated,  as  if 
she  must  work  off  a  superfluity  of  nervous 
energy.  "Quarrel?"  she  says.  "Oh,  yes, 
we  quarrel  desperately — do  we  not,  Mrs. 
Darbyshire?"  Overhearmg  an  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  majority  of  the  occupants  of  the 
room  are  married  or  single,  she  says,  with  a 
meny  smile,  "  Oh,  most  of  us  are  Misses,  but 
a  good  many  have  taken  out  hreva-rank" 
After  we  have  left,  she  laughingly  tells  the 
matron  that  she  believes  she  has  given  us 
the  impression  that  she  is  mad.  High  spirits 
like  hers  are  exceprional ;  but  cheerful  grati- 
tude is  the  tone  of  the  look  and  language  of 
every  patient  we  see  and  speak  to.  "  Good- 
ness and  mercy  have  followed  me  all  the 
days  of  my  life,"  is  Uterally  the  burden  of 
their  speech.  They  smile,  and  say  that  their 
lives  before  they  entered  riie  hospital  were 
too  uneventful  to  give  material  for  notes. 
The  event  of  their  life  appears  to  be  their 
admission  to  the  resting-place  in  which  they 
are  quietly  waiting  for  their  beckoning  to  the 
everlasting  rest.  A  deep  religious  feeling 
characterizes  their  talk.  They  like  a  little- 
joke,  and  answer  in  an  interested  way  the 
matron's  kind  inquiries  as  to  their  success  in 
selling  their  work  at  the  bazaar  which  has 
just  come  off;  but  if  the  conversation  does 
not  soon  turn,  without  their  suggestion,  on 
the  "rest  that  remaineth,"  they  give  it  that    I 

Some  are  reading:  Good  Words,  the  Sunday 
Magazine,  the  Sunday  at  Home,  and  the 
Quiver  being  apparently  the  favourite  perio- 
dicals. Others  are  simply  sitting  still,  so  far 
as  their  pain  will  allow  tlicm,  with  that 
"waiting"  look  which  has  struck  all  who 
have  visited  the  hospital.  Others  are  at 
work  for  the  next  yMi's  bazaar.  A  good- 
humoured,  portly  Windsor  woman  is  knitting 
with  hands  so  rheumatic  that  she  has  to  use 
a  little  stick  to  raise  her  pocket-handkerchief. 
She  is  one  of  those  who  cannot  take  their 
meals  in  the  pretty  green  and  white  ladies' 
dining-room.  Her  dinner,  amongst  others, 
is  brought  by  one  of  the  neat-handed  Phillises 
on  a  nicely-appointed  little  tray.  Her  tumbler 
has  to  be  lifted  to  her  lips;  her  meat  has 
been  cut  up  for  her,  but  she  manages  to  feed 
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heraelf  by  tipping  up  a  long  fcnrk  that  lias 
been  made  for  her  accamwodUton.  In  spite 
of  ber  affiiction,  though  she  can  naithet  walk 
nor  stand,  she  is  quite  bright  and  cheer- 
fill.  She  chats  gaily  about  the  old  times 
in  which  the  Bristol  and  Bath  coaches  used 
to  roll  past  the  top  of  the  Long  Walk  in 
Windsor  Parfcj  she  describes  the  cheerful 
way  in  which  Christmas  is  kept  at  the  hoe- 
jMtal — rooms  decorated  with  evergreens,  and 
male  and  female  patients  forgathering — and 
shakes  with  laughter  when  she  is  asked 
whether  any  flirtations  then  take  place.  She 
is  accused  by  the  secretary  of  having  intro- 
daced  the  tAignon  into  the  hospital,  and  so 
the  inquiry  has  by  chance  posonal  point 
"  Ah,  no,  sir,"  she  adds,  with  pathetic  fun, 
"  I  left  all  that  behind  me  long  before  I  came 
in  here,"  Although  she  has  to  have  her  food 
ait  up  for  her,  she  made  wool-mats,  and  an 
antimacassar,  and  a  silk-aad-papcr  cot-covet 
for  the  bazaar ;  she  could  manage  to  cut  the 
silfc,  but  less-disabled  fellow-iiunates  cut  out 
tbe  paper  for  her. 

Id  this  sitting-room  the  Stmday  services 
are  held.  The  incumbent  of  Putney  has  one 
every  Sunday  afternoon,  and  comes  once  or 
twice  a  week  to  administer  flie  Lord's  Supper, 
Chi  the  Sunday  evening  other  volunteer  evan- 
gelists, of  various  denominations,  pray  and 
preach.  The  patients  speak  most  gratefully 
of  both  their  Church  and  Dissenting  pastors, 
although  as  the  former  visits  them  regularly, 
and  the  latter  are  now  this  minister  and  now 
that,  the  Churchman  naturally  has  the  greatest 
personal  hold  on  their  aflections.  In  this 
sitting-room  also  concerts  are  given;  the 
Hackney  and  Dalston  Chcval  Union,  and 
Fatney  Musical  Amatetus,  kindly  giving  their 
services  for  the  entertainment  of  the  patients. 
Nearly  half  of  the  inmates  are  confined, 
more  or  less,  to  their  beds,  w,  at  any  rate, 
bedrooms.  Some  of  these  are  wards,  en- 
dowed, at  a  cost  of  from  ;^5  00  to  ^^  1,000,  by 
the  benefactors  whose  names  they  bear. 
There  is  an  Allcroft  ward,  an  Elliott  ward, 
a  Huth  ward,  a  Magniac  ward,  a  Westmin- 
ster ward,  a  Three  Sisters'  ward. 

A  wfaite-handled  "  maple  "  wardrobe  is  pro- 
vided for  every  patient.  Shelves  are  also  pro- 
vided for  their  books,  and  tables  on  which  are 
piled  the  other  little  articles  of  personal  pro- 
perty—  flower -glasses,  photographs,  work- 
boxes,  and  so  on— that  give,  as  they  say, 
"  a  hoilie-look  "  to  the  place; 

Seated  by  herself  in  the  middle  of  a  bed- 
room, we  find  an  old  lady  from  Ojifordshire, 
for  whom  even  the  quiet  sitting-room  is  too 
exciting.     She  has  been  fifteen  years  in  the 


institution,  during  which  she  has  gone  out  for 

a  ride  in  the  grounds,  perhaps,  about  twice 
a-year.  She  is  seventy  years  of  age,  and  her 
only  surviving  relatives  are  a  brother  and  a 
sister  still  older,  whom  she  very  seldom  sees. 
She  has  lost  her  right  arm :  "  Three  opera- 
tions in  ten  months,"  she  remarks  proudly. 
Her  distorted  left  hand  shakes  like  an  aspen- 
leaf,  she  can  only  move  one  finger  and  the 
thumb,  and  yet,  with  a  weight  to  steady  her 
fiame,  she  manages  to  work  very  pretty 
worsted  slippers. 

Next  we  speak  to  a  good  woman,  who  for 
thirty  years  had  a  house  in  which  she  let 
lodgings  "  to  very  superior  people,  sir." 
But  ten  year^  ago  she  was  disabled  by  illness, 
and  obliged  to  sell  her  lease.  "  And  thank- 
fiil  to  God  I  was,  sir,  when  I  got  in  here  four 
years  ago." 

"  Glad  of  so  good  a  home  "  is  the  phrase 
with  which  our  next  fnend,  lying  on  a  so^ 
also  ends  her  httle  story.  Thirty  years  she  has 
been  a  cripple ;  she  fell  down  stairs  before 
she  was  twenty.  There  is  no  one  belonging 
to  her  left  to  look  after  her.  All  her  brothers 
are  dead  or  gone  abroad.  "  But,  then,  sir, 
there's  the  Friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother,  and,  thank  God,  I've  got  Him," 

Here  is  a  poor  lady  from  Devonshire,  who 
for  twenty-three  years  has  been  racked  by 
rheumatism — her  twisted,  swollen,  and  yet 
wasted,  hands  look  more  like  gnarled  knobs 
of  firewood  than  flesh  and  blood ;  and  there, 
in  a  wheeled  chair,  sits  a  paralytic  from 
Leamington,  who  never  spent  a  day  free  from 
pain  in  all  her  life.  Twelve  years  the  latter 
has  spent  in  the  institution,  "It  wasn't 
until  the  fourth  election,  though,  that  I  ^oc 
in,"  she  adds,  giving  just  such  another  sigh 
of  relief  as,  no  doubt,  she  gave  when  she 
found  that  she  had  fought  her  way  in  at  last 
to  her  "  stately  palace,  beautiful  to  behold." 
And  next  we  speak  to  a  sufferer  from  spinal 
disease.  Twenty-three  years  ago  she  fell 
down-fltairs  backwards  with  a  kettle  of  boil- 
ing water  in  her  hand.  She  has  been  five 
yearsin  the  hospital,  and  has  partially  regained 
the  use  of  her  limbs,  She  can  wheel  herself 
about  in  het  chair,  crochets  very  nicely,  and 
dresses  dolls  very  prettily.  One  of  her  dolls 
sold  at  the  basaar  for  25^.  It  is  in  her 
room,  packed  up  for  its  purchaser ;  but  she 
insists  on  cracking  the  seals  and  cutting  tbe 
string  in  order  that  we  may  see  the  gaily- 
garbed  waxen  miss,  all  of  whose  pret^ 
clothes,  we  are  informed  in  solemn  con- 
fidence, are  "  made  to  take  off."  The  doll- 
dresser's  fiuher  comes  Co  see  her  every  Satur- 
day.    A  little  joke  goes  a  long  way  in  a 
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sick-room :  her  face  brightens  into  a  broad 
j^  smile  when  the  matron  teUs  her  that  it  is  a 
'  saying  in  the  hospital  that  her  father  makes 

I  fifty-three  weeks  out  of  the  year. 

Spinal  affection  and  heart-disease  have 
combined  to  wreck  the  next  poor  crea- 
;  ture  wc  see.      She  is  an  orphan,  who  has 

I I  been  ill  for  eighteen  years.  A  kind  old 
i  lady  adopted  her,  but,  on  the  old  lady's 
'  death,  she  would  have  been  destitute,  had 
I  she  not  obtained  one  of  the  hospital's  out- 
j  door  pensions.  She  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred from   the  pension-list   to   the   house. 

.  She  has  not  spoken  for  nine  years,  but  she 
nods  and  smiles  intelligently  in  answer  to 
i  iremarks,  and  manages  to  make  us  understand 
I  iiow  grateful  she  is  to  the  Treasurer  for  order- 
!  ing  a  twenty-guiDE3  chair  for  her.    She  has 

!'  given  the  matron    her    photograph,  to  be 
-added  to  a  numerous  collection  of  patients' 
portraits  displayed  in   the   matron's  album. 
The  poor  thing  looks  delighted  when  we  at 
;  once  recognise  it,  and. smiles  again  when,  in 
:  reply  to  the  matron's  question  as  to  whedier 
j  she  is  behaving  better  in  the  way  of  eating, 
■  her  kindly  nurse  takes  off  a  plate-cover,  and 
I  shows  the  clean-picked  skeleton  of  a  sole. 
I      "  And  I  mean  to  get  my  photograph  done 
j  the  next  time  I  go  out,  ma'am,"  says  a  girl  of 
nineteen,   who  has   never  walked.      She  is 
suffering  from  curvature  of  the  spine.     Her 
!  father  is  a  Scripture-reader,  or  city  missionary. 
"  Oh  yes,  of  course,  sir,"  sht  answers,  with 
proud  love  lighting  upherbigeyes,  when  we  ask 
her  whether  her  father  often  comes  to  see  her. 
j       A  bright-eyed  gentlewoman  from  the  north 
j  of  England,  next  tells  her  touching  little  tale. 
Early  in  life  she  met  with  an  accident  that 
[  crippled  her.     She  lived  with  a  widowed 
'  sister  until  the  sister  lost  her  property.    Tears 
I  just  well  up  in  the  bright  eyes  as  she  says, 
I  "ITiat  accident  blighted  my  life.    I  don't 
[  think  I   ever  told  you  before,  Mrs.  Darby- 
I  -shire,  that,  but  for  that,  I  should  have  been 
Jiving  at  a  rectory  not  forty  miles  from  here." 
Fen-ent  friendships  are  common  amongst 
the  patients,  but  perhaps  the  Three  Sisters' 
Ward  is  i/u  most  loving  comer  of  the  hos- 
pital.    Of  the  five  occupants,  only  one    is 
able  to  go  down-stairs.    They  are  all  as  fond 
of  one  another  as  a  dove  or  a  love-bird  of  its 
mate.     "  Carry"  is  a  Suffolk  woman,  as 
talk  plainly  shows— hard  as  it  is  for  her  to 
bring   it    out    Carry  insists  that  every  one 
who  visits  her  shall  smell  her   scent-bottle. 
Carry  is  never  contented  unless  she  can  get 
hospital  linen  to  mend.     Carry  has  seen  the 
matron's    little  boy   since   his   return   from 
school,  and   is    afraid   that   he   has   been 


allowed  to  "dislocate  his  health"  by  over-  ; 
work.     "  Cany  puts    her  words  the  wrong 
way,"  smilingly  explains  her  nearest  ward- 
mate— a  neat  old  woman,  with  a  pink-rib- 
boned cap  on  a  huge,  hydrocephalic  head  | 
of  the  shape  of  a  peg-top.    The  poor  old 
woman   has  to   sit   bolt   upright;    the  least  ' 
inclination  of  that  heavy  head,  backwards  or  ' 
forwards,  right  or  left,  brings  on  excruciaring 
pain.     In  the  Three  Sisters'  Ward— as,  in-  ! 
deed,   in   every  room   we   enter — we   hear  1 
anxious   inquiries    after   the    matron's   httle  ! 
girl,  a  wee  toddler  who  is  the  prattling  pet  ' 
of  the  whole  hospital.    She  has  been  suffer* 
ing  from  a  boil.    Great  is  the  joy  expressed  ! 
at  hearing  that  her  boil  has  burst,  and  that 
she  will  soon  be  running  about  amongst  her  | 
old  firiends  once  more.    "  Julia  "  is  not  only  | 
the  veteran  of  the  Three  Sisters'  Ward,  but 
also  the  first  inmate  of  the  hospital.    She 
entered  it  when  it  was  located  at  Carshaltos, 
and  her  sister  was  the  first  subscriber  to  the 
charity.     Julia  has  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  this  sister  at  the  sea-side,  the  sister  having 
paid  far  the  services  of  a  temporary  nurse  at 
the  hospital  in  order  that  Julia's  own  nurse 
might  accompany  her.     Julia   has   brought 
back  little  presents  for  all  her  ward-mates 
and  the  matron's  children.    She  is  quite  glad 
to  get  back.    "  I  feel  this  like  my  home,"  she 
at  last  manages  to  stammer  out  from  her 
paralysed  and  yet   smiling  mouth,  with  its 
upper  tooth  overlapping  the  lower  Up. 

We  see  another  paralytic  who  never 
walked ;  a  case  of  cramp  which  ends  in 
fits  unless  the  patient's  wrists  be  tightly 
pressed ;  and  a  smiling  young  woman  who 
explains  that  she  has  to  be  strapped  into 
her  chair,  since  otherwise  she  "  would  fly  out 
of  it  like  a  bit  of  watch-spring."  A  mourn- 
fully deformed,  pathetically  smiling,  little 
woman,  the  daughter  of  an  ex-mayor  of  a 
midland  county  town,  who  has  a  brother  and 
a  sister  similarly  deformed,  sits  low  down 
behind  her  table,  crocheting,  and  ever  and 
anon  feasting  her  eyes  on  the  big,  beautiful 
rose  in  her  flower-glass.  An  ex-schoolmistress 
in  St.  Sepulchre's  parish  lies  ou  her  bed, 
tortured  with  rheumatic-gout  in  every  limb. 
She  is  perfectly  helpless,  but  yet  she  tries 
hard  to  chat  cheerfully  and  to  seem  in- 
terested when  she  is  told  that  the  graveyard  , 
of  her  old  church  has  been  turned  into  a 
garden  with  gilt-headed  palisades  ;  but  there 
is  far  more  interest  in  her  look  and  tone 
when  she  eagerly  corroborates  the  matron's 
remark  that  she  is  rapidly  getting  worse. 
Death  has  no  terrors  for  the  poor  tortured 
creature — she  looks  forward  to  it  as  a  boon. 
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"  Youi  father  was '  the  captfun  of  a  vessel, 
was  he  not,  dear  ? "  the  matron  asks  of  an 
asthmatic  patient  of  eight  years'  standing. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  answers — "  in  the  navy — 
all  my  friends  were  in  the  navy.  The  Royal 
Navy  and  the  Merchant  Service  are  so  dif- 
ferent, you  know,  dear  Mrs.  Darhyshire." 

A  spmal  patient,  who  has  not  walked  for 
ten  years,  but  who  can  walk  avery  little  now, 
busies  herself  in  begging  votes  to  get  people 
into  all  kinds  of  charities.  A  penny  sub- 
scription box  for  some  charitable  purpose 
Stands  beside  her  bed.  A  well-educated,  intel- 
ligent Scotch  lady,  who  has  just  tastefully 
dressed  dolls  in  Russian  and  Swiss  costume, 
half  sits  up,  with  red  and  white  roses  in  a. 
green  glass  at  her  side,  books  about  her,  and 
her  goldfinch  in  a  cage  upon  her  bed.  Dick 
gets  a  merry  scolding  for  his  rudeness  in  per- 
sisting in  pecking  his  sugar,  chirping,  scatter- 
ing his  seed,  and  trying  to  take  a  bath  in  his 
water-glass,  whilst  we  talk  to  her.  We  are 
told,  in  a  tone  of  three-parts  serious  apology, 
that  such  bad  behaviour  is  quite  exceptional 
on  the  part  of  her  peL  This  cheerful  lady  is 
one  of  the  greatest  sufferers  in  the  hospital, 
— a  little  time  ago  she  had  to  be  temporarily 
removed  to  Sl  George's  Hospital  lor  the 
amputation  of  a  foot.  In  the  same  room 
with  the  Scotch  lady  sleeps  a  Jioor  blind  girl 
with  glass  eyes.  In  spite  of  her  bhndness 
she  can  find  her  way  to  any  part  of  the 
hospital,  and  delights  to  be  sent  on  messages. 
"  I  am  very  glad  to  sa  you,"  she  says  when 
any  one  speaks  to  her.  She  managed  to 
make  a  counterpane  which  sold  for  j(^$  10s. 
at  the  bazaar,  but  she  cannot  make  her 
clothes,  and  so,  as  she  has  no  friends  to 
clothe  her,  her  Scotch  room-mate  kindly  takes 
entire  charge  of  her  wardrobe — and  helps  her, 
too,  in  many  other  ways.  One  old  lady  is  very 
proud  of  a' patchwork  quilt  a  friend  has  given 
her.  On  every  patch  a  text  of  Scripture  has 
been  embroidered.  Half  of  the  texts  are 
legible  from  the  head,  and  half  from  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  and  therefore,  whether  the  old 
lady  be  in  bed  or  out  of  it,  she  can  still  read 
her  quilL  Another  old  lady  has  constructed 
a  many-pocketed  hold-everything  to  hang  on 
her  bed-fumiture ;  in  its  centre  she  has 
worked  in  red  marking  cotton  "God  is  Love" 
and  "Love  the  Lord."  A  dark-haired,  dark- 
eyed  girl  in  a  blue  frock  sits  up  in  her  bed, 
knitting.  She  is  one  of  three  sisters  all 
spinally  affected — another  is  in  receipt  at 
home  of  the  hospital's  pension  of  j^aoper 
annum.  This  smiling  girl  has  been  in  the 
hospital  a  fortnight  She  says'that  it  already 
feels  like  home  to  her,  and  she  is  knitting 


away  briskly  on  something  that  is  to  be  ex- 
hibited at  next  year's  bazaar.  A  gracefully- 
figured  young  woman  turns  away  her  face  as 
we  go  mto  the  room  in  which  she  stands. 
She  is  an  orphan  whose  face  is  disfigured  by 
lupus.  "  Poor  dear,"  whispers  an  old  woman 
in  the  same  ward,  "  she  thinks  strangers 
wouldn't  like  to  see  her,  but  they  wouldn't 
mind,  would  they,  Mrs.  Darbyshire?"  This 
is  another  cheery  old  woman.  She  did  not 
sell  all  the  aitides  that  she  worked  for  the 
bazaar,  but  she  is  unaffectedly  delighted  to 
hear  that  the  proceeds  amounted  to  the  un- 
precedented sum  of  ^255.  She  was  wheeled 
to  the  window  that  she  might  see  the  crowd 
of  visitors  who  came  to  the  bazaar,  and  is  still 
full  of  her  memories  of  their  gay  bustle  and  the 
police-band  music  She  laughs  heartily  when 
the  matron  tells  us  of  the  speech  she  made 
when  she  first  looked  out  of  the  window — 
"  Oh,  there's  a  man  walking  across  the  grass — 
it's  a.  treat  to  see  a  man  like  that." 

"  Go  and  speak  to  her — she'd  like  you  to 
speak  to  her,"  the  old  woman  says,  when  she    ' 
sees  us  looking  at  a  little  thing  lying  on  a  couch    I 
dose  by.    The  little  thing  at  first  sight  does 
not  look  more  than  sixteen,  but  she  turns  out 
to  be  twenty-seven.    She  has  been  blind    | 
since  she  was  six  years  old ;  and  she  has  an  in-   ^  | 
curable  spinal  complaint.     "  Kind  Mr,  Huth     | 
got  me  my  couch,"  she  says  in  a  triumphantly   i  1 
grateful  little  voice.    She  has  had  to  give  up    ' 
reading  her  "  blind  books,"  she  adds,  because  . 
they  "  excited  her  so,"  but  she  amuses  her-  , 
self  with  music  now  and  then;  a  worn  con-  , 
certina  lies  on  the  rug  that  covers  her  feet. 

An  old  lady  whose  deafness  compels  us  Co    1 
trouble  her  with  repeated  questions,  and  who 
then  inverts  the  order  of  things  by  apologis-    | 
ing  anxiously  for  troubling  us,  tells  us  that    < 
in  and  out  of  the  hospital  she  has  been  con-     ' 
fined  to  bed  for  thirty-two  years.     "  But  that 
is  not  my  heaviest  trouble,"  she  goes  on  to 
say.    "  I  have  three  dear  daughters.    One  of    | 
them  is  in  a  consumption,  and  the  other  two    | 
have  heart  disease." 

A  dignified-looking  while-haired    widow, 
who  sits  near  the  open  window,  looking  out    , 
on  the  richly  green  tall  trees,  in  the  same 
room,   remarks    that,    though   it   is   a   great    | 
trouble  to  dress  and  undress,  she  likes'to  sit    1 
up  as  long  as  she  can,  since  otherwise  she 
cannot  sleep  at  night.     On  the  windoW-seat 
in  a  wooden  pot  stands  a  fuchsia,  trained  on 
a  fan  frame.     "  Ah,"  she  says  with  a  smile, 
"  that  is  a  very  old  Incurable,     Those  are 
shoots  from  a  plant  I  have  had  in  here  for 
fourteen  years." 

One  of  the  most  painfully  interesting  cases 
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in  the  hospital  is  the  last  we  visit.  A 
young  creatore  with  a  beautiful  face,  large 
iotelligeot  eyes,  a  cloud' of  rich  silky  brown 
hair,  brushed  off  her  face  ou  to  the  pillow, 
ahd  a  mauve  satin  neck-bow  on  her  snowy 
night  dress,  lies  in  bed,  as  rigid  from  the  neck 
downward  as  if  her  body  had  been  turned  to 
stone.  Nevertheless,  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
writing  without  an  amanuensis  to  her  friends, 
she  hM  taught  herself  to  write  with  her  teeth, 
A  desk  made  expressly  for  this  writing  hangs 
beside  her  bed.  Over  the  bed  hangs  a  slant- 
ing mirror,  to  enable  her  to  see  the  landscape 
which  one  window  of  her  room  commands, 
and  at  the  foot  of  her  bed  stands  a  movable 
framed  looking-^lass,  kindly  ordered  by  the 
Cwnmittee  to  be  made  from  her  own  tooth- 
drawn  design,  which  reflects  the  landscape 
which  the  other  window  commands.  "  Slant 
it  a  little,"  she  says,  "  and  you  will  see  the 
Crystal  Palace — there,  that's  it.  I  can  see 
the  fireworkfi  at  night — at  least,  the  rockets, 
and  the  coloured  fires,  and  so  on." 

She  speaks  as  cheerfully  as  if  she  were 
in  the  full  flush  of  youthful  health.  She 
wants  to  know  when  baby  is  next  coming 
to  see  her.  She  is  afraid  that  the  matron 
fatigued  heiself  at  the  bazaar.  "Mrs.  Darby- 
shire  is  our  mother,  you  know.  A  young 
mother,  isn't  she?"  she  says  with  a  smile. 
The  conversation  somehow  turns  on  crying. 
"  Oh,  when  7  want  to  cry,"  she  says,  "  I  rfo 
cry,  and  have  done  with  it.  I  couldn't  help 
crying  the  other  day,  when  my  little  niece 
was  here,  'What  are  you  doing,  Aunt 
Maria?'  she  said.  'Go  back,  naughty 
tears  I'  The  little  thing  seemed  to  think 
that  I  couldn't  even  ciy  of  my  own  accord." 
We  left  the  female  department  to  hold 
brief  intercourse  with  the  male  inmates, 
whose  cases  were  no  less  hopeless,  and 
many  of  them  hardly  leas  touching,  than 
those  we  had  already  seen.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  how  thoroughly 
this  hospital  is  entitled  to  be  called  an 
. ,  asylum  for  Incurables,  that  during  all  the 
l!  years  of  its  existence  only  one  case  has  been 
1  received  that  has  proved  not  to  be  incurable. 
In  walking  along  a  corridor  of  the 
quarter  where  the  inmates  are  confined  to 
bed,  we  started  to  hear  our  name  called  out 
from  an  open  door.  It  was  a  most  unex- 
pected rencontre  and  renewal  of  old  acquaint- 
anceship. The  patient  was  a  scholar  and  a 
gendeman,  who,  till  he  was  stricken  down 
by  an  incurable  malady,  had  maintained  him- 
self for  many  years  by  teadung  and  the 
pursuits  of  literature.  TJnable  any  longer  to 
iight  his  battle  in  the  world,   as  well  as 


stretched  on  a  bed  of  pain,  no  wonder  that, 
lying  there  surrounded  by  books,  kindly 
nursed,  and  supplied  with  everything  that 
could  alleviate  his  sufferings  and  minister  to 
his  comfort,  he  was  full  of  thankfulness  to 
God  and  man  for  having  found  a  Harbour  of 
Refuge  in  this  noble  institution.  Nor  was 
he  the  only  sort  of  acquaintance  we  met  with 
there.  Strange  to  say,  we  found  another  on 
entering  the  dining-lkU.  "  Thy  speech  be- 
wrayeth  thee,"  said  they  to  Peter  who 
charged  him  with  being  one  of  Christ's 
disciples.  So  did  ours,  in  the  case  referred 
to.  While  talking  to  one  of  the  patients 
we  observed  the  face  of  a  man  who  lay  in 
a  couch  near  by,  paralysed  in  the  lower 
extremities  and  totally  blind,  suddenly  light 
up  with  an  expression  of  eager  attention. 
.  In  our  tongue,  the  poor  fellow  had  recognised 
his  mother's.  Our  northern  accent  fell  on  his 
ear  like  music,  and  through  his  ear  went  to 
his  heart ;  and  on  another  addressing  us  by 
name,  as  if  electrified,  he  sprung  up  from  his 
recumbent  position,  and  spreading  out  his 
hands  to  get  hold  of  ours,  eagerly  seized  and 
very  heartily  shook  them — telUng  us,  with  a 
face  flushing  with  joy,  and  a  voice  tremulous 
with  emotion,  that  he  was  a  native  of  our 
native  town.  A  pleasant  talk  followed — for 
we  remembered  his  family  and  friends — of  old 
men,  and  bygone  times,  the  companions  and 
scenes  of  his  boyhood.  He  was  very  happy, 
as  were  we,  at  having  made  him  so;  nor  had 
we  any  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  our  countryman 
and  toft-osman.  Along  with  him  there  were  in 
this  room  professional  men— among  others  a 
blind  and  paralytic  clergyman  with  a  dutiful 
daughter  at  his  side,  then  paying  one  of  her 
frequent  visits  to  her  poor  father ;  commercial 
men  who  had  been  once  in  affluence,  or  been 
stricken  down  in  the  race  for  riches  through 
over-wrought  brains ;  a  number  also  from 
the  dass  of  skilled  labourers,  whose  "  right 
hand  had  forgot  its  cunning." 

A  little  group  of  male  patients  are  sunning 
themselves  in  their  chairs  outside  the  dooi. 
The  matron  pats  one  of  them,  a  paralytic,  on 
the  cheek.  The  poor  fellow  puis  and  rubs 
his  face  against  her  hand,  just  like  a  pleased 
cat.  Another  looks  so  happy  as  he  sits 
basking  that,  for  a  jest,  he  is  accused  of 
shamming  ill.  "Ah,  I  expected  that  was 
coming,"  he  says,  laughing  back.  He  caimot 
put  a  foot  to  the  ground,  but  he  can  play  at 
croquet  in'  his  chair  with  the  kind  Putney 
ladies  tiiat  come  to  the  hospital,  he  tells  us 
proudly.  The  male  attendants,  manly-looking 
old  soldiers,  in  auniform  of  bhie,  turned  up  with 
red,  come  out  to  wheel  the  baskets  in  to  dinner. 
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Within  doors  Robert,  an  indistinctly-sjicak- 

ing  epileittic  patient  in  spectacles,  is  deftly 

l^nttting  a  window-curtain    for   the   matron. 

"'  I  know  I'm  doing  it  beautiful,"  he   says 

proudly,  when  she  pats  his  cheek  and  praises 

his  work.     "  They  told  me  I  mustn't  let  the 

I    fishes  get  through."     Robert  learnt  to  knjt  of 

'    a  fisherman  when  sent  by  the  institution  to 

I  the  sea-side.     His  fits  are  not  so  frequent 

ihey  used  to  be,  the  poor  fellow  stutters  ; 

I  used  to  be  always  falhrg  down  and  biting 

:  his  tongue  through.     Mesmerism,  electricity, 

]  everything  was  tried  for  him,  but  it  was  no 

use,  he  adds,  as  if  he  were  boasting  of  the 

stubbornness  of  his  disorder. 

The  pleasant-spoken  librarian  of  the  insti- 
tution IS  one  of  the  male  patients.  His 
hlaok  crutches  lie  upon  the  library  table. 
He  has  taken  the  honorary  post  because  he 
is  fond  of  reading,  but  he  has  do  ambition  to 
see  himself  in  print,  he  says,  with  a  good- 
humoured  smile,  when  the  matron  asks  him 
whether  he  would  like  to  furnish  any  inci- 
■dcnts  in  his  life  for  publication. 

The  ne.xt  male  patient  we  \Tsit  is  a  grey- 
haired  bedridden  old  gentieman,  formerly  a 
captain  in  the  army  and  the  Hon.  Artillery 
Company.  "  I'm  going  to  find  fault  with 
you,  be  sajs  to  the  matron,  when  she  lays 
her  hand  upon  his  forehead.  He  is  devotedly 
fond  of  his  wife,  and  has  erroneously  got  it 
into  his  head  that  some  little  present  he 
wished  to  have  sent  her  has  not  been  for- 
warded. When  he  has  been  assured  that  it 
was  sent,  the  poor  old  gentleman,  who  is 
getting  childish,  begins  to  whimper  because, 
as  he  thinks,  his  wife  is  not  told  that  he  is 
fast  failing.  "  Come  again  soon,"  he  pleads, 
hke  a  child  that  wants  its  mother  to  hush  it 
-off  to  sleep,  when  the  kindly  matron  has 
<]uieted  his  anxieties,  and  bids  him  goodbye 
for  the  present. 

Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  enter  into 
further  details ,  but  these  things  may  be 
!  noted  in  recommendation  of  this  charity  and 
for  the  information  of  our  readers.  The 
Roj-al  Asylum  is  thoroughly  catholic  in  its 
character,  and  the  atmosphere  that  pervades 
it  is  thoroughly  religious;  a  happy  circum- 
stance, to  which  we  attribute  the  resignation 
and  even  cheerfulness  which  characterise  its 
inmates.  It  is  national,  not  local;  opening 
its  doors  to  patients  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Nor  is  it  obnoxious  to  what  had 
been  otherwise  a  valid  objection,  this,  namely, 
that  manj^  who  aie  incurable  have  kind  friends 
and  families  willing,  if  they  had  the  means, 
to  nurse  them  at  home.  For  such  we  admit 
"there  is  noplace  like  home;"  but  for  such 


cases  this  institution  well  and  wisely  pro- 
vides, having  even  a  larger  number  of  out- 
pensioners  than  inmates.  The  out-pensioners, 
who  receive  an  allowance  of^so  a  year, 
number  267,  while  the  inmates  of  the  asylum 
are  136,  making  a  total  of  403.  The  election 
of  both  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  gover- 
nors, and  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes. 
Whoever  subscribes  half  a  guinea  annually  is 
reckoned  a  governor,  and  has  an  additional 
vote  for  every  additional  half  guinea  he  con- 
tributes to  the  funds  of  the  institution.  All 
classes  of  the  community  are  eligible  for 
election  but  paupers,  those  whom  the  poor- 
rates  should  properly  provide  for;  and  how  its 
charity  reaches  upwards,  blessing  tliose  who 
never  dreamed  of  being  reduced  to  straits, 
and,  bred  in  the  lap  of  hixury,  feel  them  most 
keenly  of  all,  our  readers  may  learn  from 
this  copy  of  a  card  of  application  which  we 
fot:nd  in  the  house  of  a  friend  in  London : — ■ 


r*./aw«r«;'™r. 


FT  fathn,  Ab  Ii(«  Colonel  V 


threo  diugBtcn 


A  sad  and  touching  case !    We  leave  it, 

no  unfair  specimen  of  many  others,  to  pleatl 
the  cause  of  this  asylum,*  thanking  God  that 
there  is  such  an  institution  in  the  land,  and 
above  all  thanking  Him  for  what  the  case  of 
these  incurables,  by  way  of  contrast,  reminds 
UB  of,  that  for  sin — the  most  int'eletate,  loath- 
some, fatal,  and  to  human  skill  incurable  of 
all  diseases — a  remedy  has  been  found. 
There  is  "  balm  in  Gilead  and  a  physician 
there."  No  case  can  baffie  the  skill  and 
power  of  Jesus,  the  Great  Physician.  Wha 
enlists  under  his  banner  follows  a  Captain 
that  never  lost  a  battle — who  puts  their  case 
into  his  hands  commits  it  to  an  Advocate 
that  never  lost  a  cause — who  repairs  to  him 
for  healing  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Pliysician 
that  never  asked  a  fee,  nor  lost  a  patient  He 
able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that 
come  to  God  by  Him,  and  whosoever  Cometh 
unto  Him,  he  will  in  nowise  cast  out 


b«t  mcaai  of  rccomnx-naine  the  Kayii  Hoipiul 
Dim,  let  a>  ad>iu  u  uiny  of  our  nuden  u  can  do 

favilutiogday.    -nLc" officials'"? t bat  tho'v!™S 

At  Iha  lajt  election  there  wrte  tbl"-  hundred  and 
andidjttei  lai  adsiuHeo,  but  iwljr  lilMXD  could  l» 
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THE  RESURRECTION  OF  THE  DEAD. 


WE  have  a  good  specimen  here  of  that 
rapid,  condensed,  impassioned  kind  of 
reasoning  in  which  Paul  so  frequently  in- 
dulged. There  were  some  at  Corinth,  he 
had  been  informed,  who,  having  made 
public  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ, 
were  nevertheless  disposed  to  deny  that 
there  would  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
At  once  the  incompatibilitj'  of  the  general 
faith  with  the  particular  denial  rises  before 
the  Apostle's  thoughts.  That  incompatibility 
he  hastens  to  expose.  Have  they  thought, 
— these  deniers  of  a  resurrection  from  the 
dead — of  ajl  which  that  denial  fairly  and 
directly  involves?  Have  they  thought  of 
the  inconsistendes,  the  absurdities,  the  in- 
credibilities that  by  necessary  and  immediate 
implication  flow  out  of  it  ?  These  he  presses 
on  their  regard,  not  in  the  way  of  laboured 
or  lengthened  argument,  but  in  brief  em- 
phatic declarations,  well  fitted  to  confomid 
as  well  as  to  convince,  to  stir  the  conscience 
and  the  heart,  too,  as  by  the  voice  of  a 
trumpet.  I  am  veiy  consdons  how  much 
such  a  series  of  short,  terse  statements  must 
suffer  by  any  attempt  to  expand  them.  But 
as  some  inddental  benefits  may  perhap 
accompany  the  attempt,  let  us  take  up  in 
their  order  thus  the  fatal  consequences 
charged  here  by  Paul  upon  a  denial  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  "  But  if  there  be 
no  resuirection  of  the  dead,  then  is  Christ 
not  risen  "  (ver.  13).  "  For  if  the  dead  rise 
not,  then  is  not  Christ  r^sed  "  (ver.  16).  The 
resuirection  of  the  dead  and  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  are,  in  the  Apostle's  judgment,  so 
inseparably  connected,  that  they  must  stand 
or  fall  together.  If  you  believe  one,  you  must 
believe  both ;  if  you  reject  one,  you  must  re- 
ject both.  But  how  is  this  ?  What  is  the 
link  of  connection  between  the  two  events 
that  necessitates  this  common  acceptance  or 
common  rejection  of  them  both?  What  is 
it  that  makes  it  anything  like  a  direct  and 
inevitable  conclusion  from  the  dead  not 
risii^  that  Christ  had  not  risen  ?  One  can 
readily  enough  see  that  if  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  generally  were  denied  upon 
the  ground  of  its  strangeness,  its  undestrable- 
ness,  its  alleged  impossibility,  then  it  must 
be  denied  in  every  instance ;  to  be  consistent 
you  must  carry  your  denial'round  the  whole 
circle  of  humanity,  and  take  in  the  man 
Christ  Jesus  with  all  the  rest    More  than 


this,  however,  seems  to  be  indicated  here. 
The  Apostle  points  to  some  other  more 
hidden  nexus  or  bond  of  union  between  the 
two  events  that  he  so  knits  t<^ether  than 
that  of  their  being  alike  mystenous  in  their 
character,  alike  difficult  of  accomplishment. 

As  serving  to  bring  out  to  view  what  that 
nexus  is,  let  us  notice  it  is  not  of  the  resur- 
rection  of  all  the  dead  promiscuously,  it 
is  of  the  resurrection  of  believers;  it  is 
of  that  resurrection  unto  life  which  involves 
the  deliverance  of  the  soul  at  death  from 
all  the  fruits  and  consequences  of  its 
transgressions,  and  its  reunion  afterwards 
with  the  body  from  which  it  was  to 
suffer  a  temporary  separation ;  it  is  of  that 
kind  of  resurrection,  and  of  it  exclusiveljr, 
that  the  Apostle  speaks.  It  was  to  obtain 
and  secure  for  all  true  behevers  in  Him  (he 
benefits  and  blessedness  of  such  a  resurrection^ 
that  Christ  both  died  and  rose  and  revived 
ag^.  He  rose  from  the  sepulchre  on  thetl* 
account  He  rose  not  as  an  isolated  member 
of  the  human  family  to  whom  it  might  be 
given  to  burst  the  barriers  of  the  tomb, 
whilst  all  the  others  remained  within  its  hdld. 
Were  no  other  connection  looked  at  as  exist- 
ing between  Christ  and  those  who  were  to 
rise  again,  than  that  of  their  being  joint 
partakers  of  the  same  human  nature,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  percdve  any  great  force  in  the 
argument,  that  if  they  were  not  to  rise.  He 
could  not  have  risen.  There  seems  no  such 
tie  existing  between  the  entire  membership 
of  the  human  family  as  to  shut  out  the  possi- 
bility that  there  might  have  been  that  one 
solitary  instance  of  a  resuirection  from  the 
dead.  But  bring  in  the  idea  of  a  vital  union 
between  Christ  and  his  own — bring  in  the 
idea  that  He  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life 
in  the  sense  diat  he  that  betieveth  m  Him, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  rise  again  ; 
— that  whosoever  liveth  by  believing  in  Him 
shall  never  die — bring  in  the  idea  that  Jesus 
rose  not  from  the  dead  in  his  individual 
capadty,  but  as  the  head  and  reprpsentativc 
of  all  those  whom  he  was  to  redeem  from 
death  and  r^isom  from  the  power  of  the 
grave — and  then  it  is  that  a  meaning  and  a 
force  is  given  to  the  declaration,  if  they  rise 
not,  then  is  He  not  risen.  His  resurrection, 
in  its  true  significuice,  in  its  great  design, 
never  can  have  takenplace,  if  it  drawnotthat 
other  resurrection  of  all  his  people  in  its  train. 
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But  "if  Christ  be  not  thus  risen,  then 
is  our  preaching  vain"  (ver.  14).  It  is  an 
idle,  empty  tale  this  Gospel  that  we  have 
been  proclaiming.  You  not  only  deprive  it 
of  its  closing,  crowning  evidence,  you  take 
out  of  it  its  very  pith  and  marrow,  if  you  cast 
awa^  from  you  the  truth  that  Jesus  rose 
^gam  from  the  dead  j  for  is  it  not  upon  tiiat 
rinng  of  his  to  God's  right  hand  as  the 
accepted  and  prev^ing  Mediator,  that  faith* 
I  builds  its  hope  of  pardon  and  acceptance 
before  God  ?  Had  our  Gospel  stopped  there, 
that  Christ  died  for  our  sins — had  we  had 
nothing  more  to  tell  you,  than  that  He  sank 
beneath  the  load  of  our  iniquides  that 
pressed  Him  down  to  death — where  was 
there  evidence  to  rebut  the  allegation,  that 
beneath  that  load  He  still  was  lying ;  where 
the  proof  that  that  death  of  his  for  our  trans- 
grcssioDS,  in  the  Father's  judgment  was 
sufficient,  and  had  by  Him  been  accepted  as 
such?  It  is  that  rising  again  of  the  great 
Sin-bearer;  his  triumphant  enthronement  of 
Him  by  the  ade  of  his  Father  in  heaven, 
I  which  proclaims  the  sacrifice  complete,  the 
atonement  adequate.  It  is  because  it  em- 
braces this  within  the  glad  tidings  that 
it  proclaims  that  this  Gospel  which  we 
preach  is  indeed  a  Gospel  wheteon  all  may 
sincerely  stand,  and  by  which  the  very 
chief  of  dnners  may  be  saved.  Vain,  all- 
powerless  as  an  instrument  of  comfort, 
wotdd  the  Gospel  be  if  it  pointed  only  to  the 
death  and  the  burial ;  the  shrouded  cross  and 
the  sealed  sepulchre,  leaving  the  body  of  the 
crucified  within  that  grave  wherein  man  had 
never  lain  before,  but  leaving  it  to  share  the 
common  fate  of  all  the  buried  inmates  of  the 
tomb.  And  as  vain  in  that  case  would  be 
your  faith  as  was  our  preaching ;  vain  be- 
cause  wanting  that  soUd  substantial  basis  to 
rest  upon  which  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
supplies.  Take  that  foundation  from  under 
it,  and  then  see  how  unsettled  and  insecure 
your  &ith  in  Christ,  as  the  Redeemer  of  the 
lost,  the  Saviour  of  your  soul,  would  be. 

"  Yea,  and  we  are  found  felse  witnesses  of 
God :  because  we  have  testified  of  God  that 
he  raised  up  Christ,  whom  he  raised  not  up, 
if  so  be  that  the  dead  rise  not "  (ver.  15). 

False  witnesses — not  beduped,  mistaken, 
deceived  witnesses — but  false  witnesses,  tes- 
tifiers to  that  which  was  not  true,  and  tes- 
tifying to  its  being  true  themselves  know- 
ing it  to  be  false.  There  was  here,  as  to 
that  fact  of  the  resurrection,  no  room  for 
mistake.  It  was  a  fact,  or  it  was  a  falsehood. 
Peter,  James,  the  twelve,  the  five  hundred  all 
said  that  they  had  seen  the  Lord ;  that  He 


had  spoken  with  them,  ate  with  them,  showed 
them  his  hands  and  bis  side,  been  at  pains  to 
prove  to  them  that  it  was  no  sha,dowy  form 
df  their  own  imaginations,  that  it  was  his 
true  and  real  self  emerged  from  Joseph's 
seiHiIchre  that  they  looked  upon.  Kther  all 
that  was  true  or  they  were  wilful,  intentional 
deceivers,  trying  to  palm  a  falsehood  upon 
the  world.  Twenty  years  had  passed  since  ■ 
the  alleged  event  had  happened.  These 
twenty  years  had  sifted  that  testimony,  had 
searched  it  more  thoroughly  than  the  most 
rigorous  cross-examination  of  the  Court  House. 
TTie  witnesses  were  numerous  enough,  scat- 
tered enough,  independent  enough,  they  had 
repeated  their  evidence  often  enough,  and  in 
droumstances  varied  enough  to  have  brought 
out  any  inconsistency,  to  have  detected  any 
attempted  collusion.  Had  any  signs  or  token 
of  imposition  ever  been  discovered  in  any  of 
them  ?  Could  any  motive  for  imposition  be 
cxjncrived  ?  What  had  they  made  of  it,  what 
were  they  ever  likely  to  make  of  it,  by  pro- 
cl^ming  and  repeating  it,  that  Jesus  had  risen 
from  the  grave  ? 

Yea,  and  amon^  these  men  branded  thus 
as  false  witnesses  if  Christ  did  not  really  rise 
Paul  himself  must  be  reckoned.  That  ie 
should  ever  have  such  a  brand  affixed  to 
him,  that  he  should  ever  once  be  thought 
of  as  an  impostor  or  deceiver,  is  there  not 
something  in  the  very  manner  of  Paul's 
speech  here  that  tells  us  how  monstrous 
to  himself,  and  surely  as  incredible  to  others, 
the  very  supposition  seemed  ?  So  far  as  it  is, 
or  can  be,  a  mere  matter  of  human  testimony, 
we  would  be  willing  to  peril  the  whole  lale  of 
Christianity  upon  the  evidence  of  that  one 
witness,  Paul — that  evidence,  as  it  lies  here- 
before  us  in  these  letters  of  his — written  at 
different  times,  iiom  difierent  places,  in  dif- 
ferent dicumstances,  to  different  persons — 
so  frank,  so  full,  so  overflowing — the  whole 
thought,  the  whole  heart  of  the  man  so  unre- 
strainedly poured  forth.  Read  these  letter^ 
and  say  is  it  possible  that  you  could  have  got' 
a  man  more  thoroughly  qualified  by  his  in- 
telligence and  his  clear-sightedness,  and  early- 
acquaintance  both  with  the  Jewish  and  Gen- 
tile faiths,  to  decide  upon  the  matter — his 
birth,  his  education,  his  position,  his  eat^y 
prospects,  all  tending  to  create  a  bias  against, 
and  not  in  favour  oif,  the  new  faith  ?  How 
are  you  to  account  for  it  that  there  upon  the 
spot — there,  within  so  short  a  time  after  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Lord — there,  with  eveiy 
means  lying  Open  to  him  of  examining  into 
the  truth  of  all  the  facts  and  miracles  of  our 
Lord's  history — such  a  man  became  a  conveit 
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to  Christianity  ?  We  have  hie  own  account 
of  his  conversion — an  account  which,  if  we 
accept  as  true,  determines  the  whole  matter. 
But,  even  setting  that  account  aside,  IooIl  at 
the  after  life,  and  labours,  toiling,  and  suffer- 
ings of  this  man — crowned  at  last  with  the 
martyr's  death.  How  are  we  to  account  for 
them  on  any  other  supposition  tlian  that  of 
the  Uuth  of  Christianity?  If  anything  that 
the  other  apostles  testified  as  to  the  facts  of 
the  Saviour's  life  had  heea  blse,  Paul  must 
liave  found  it  out ;  and  had  he  found  it  out, 
■would  he  not  have  been  the  first  and  the 
loudest  in  proclaiming  it  ?  If  ever  there  was 
an  honest  seeker  after  the  truth— if  ever  there 
was  an  ardent  lover  of  the  truth — if  ever  there 
was  a  devoted  adherent  to  the  truth — a  man 
who  would  do  all  and  dare  all  to  get  at  it, 
and  would  lose  all  and  sacrifice  all  rather  than 
I  part  with  or  deny  it — that  laan  was  Paul,  Can 
I  auy  one  read  tliese  letters  of  his  with  the 
j  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  truthfulness, 
I  eamestttess,  inte^ity  of  thought  and  puipose? 
!  Paul  a  false  witness  1  Do  we  not  now  scout 
I  the  very  idea  of  it  as  promptly  and  almost  as 
'  indignantiy  as  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
when  he  first  penned  the  fifteenth  verse  of 
I  this  chapter,  Paul  scouted  it  hirnself  ? 
I  "  And  If  Christ  be  not  raised,  your  faith  is 
I  vain.  Ye  are  yet  in  your  sins."  Those  sins 
I  of  yoiars  Jesus  took  upon  Him,  made  them 
I  virtually  his  own,  bare  them  in  his  owu 
body  on  the  tree.  It  was  for  those  sins 
j  He  died — died  that  He  might  redeem  or 
,  deliver  you  from  all  their  bitter  fruits ;  that 
j  He  might  ransom  you  bam  the  power  of  the 
grave.  But  if  He  have  not  risen,  if  death 
'  still  hold  Him  in  its  stiff  and  unrelaxed  em- 
brace, if  the  grave  still  keeip  in  its  stem 
:  custody  that  body  which  was  wounded  for 
'  your  tiansgressious,  then,  bretliren,  the  sting 
[  has  not  been  taken  from  the  .last  enemy — the 
'  victory  has  not  been  wrested  from  the  grave 
1  — that  death  of  Christ  has  tailed  in  realising 
■  its  announced  predicted  issue.  Instead  of 
'  triumphing  in  your  stead  and  on  your  behalf 
over  death,  death  has  triumphed  over  Him, 
leaving  thus  your  deliverance  unaccomplished. 
And  if  so,  then  are  ye  yet  in  your  sins,  the 
whole  weight  of  their  guiJt  still  lieth  upon 
'  yon,  the  whole  burden  of  their  penalty  re- 
'  mains  yet  to  be  borne.  It  is  a  strange,  let 
us  even  say  an  incredible  or  impossible 
,  hypothesis,  that  Paul  puts  —  that  Christ 
t  should  have  taken  on  Him  out  sins,  yet 
sink  beneath  tlie  burden  thus  voluntarily 
assumed.  But  do  not  the  very  form  in 
I  which  that  hypothesis  is  here  presented,  and 
especially  the  conclusion  diawa  fi:om  the 


temporary  assumption  of  its  truth — ^namely, 
that  in  that  case  these  Corinthian  believers 
would  still  be  in  their  sins — do  they  not 
necessarily   enfold   within    them    the    great    | 
truth  that  Christ's   death  was   designed  to 
be  a  vicarious  atoning  sacrifice,  whereby  the 
whole  guilt  of  all  those  sbs  that  we  tnUy    \ 
repent  of  and  truly  lay  by  laith  on  Him  was   ; 
to  be  lifted  off  us — to  be  rtmoved  by  Him?  J 
Refuse  that  character  to  the  Saviour's  death,    | 
and  what  meaning  do  you  leave  to  the  Ian-  '  | 
guage,  frliat  force  to  the  reasoning,'  that  the    I 
Apostle  here  employs  ?    The  whole  j^sage,    I 
indeed,  here  before  us  is  stripped  (as  it  seems    ' 
to  me)  of  significance,  of  coherence,  of  all  . 
argumentative  might  and  ])Oner,  if  such  a  ' 
sacrificial  or  sin-bearing    character  be   not 
attached  to  that  great  decease  accomplished    i 
at  Jerusalem.    You  may  convince  yourselves  :  i 
of  this  by  just  trying  how  the  jiassage  would  ,j 
read,  how  tlie  inferences  it  coatains  would    | 
hold  upon  any  view  of  the  death  of  our    , 
Redeemer  which  rejects  the  idea  of  a  true  '  j 
and  sufficient  atonement  having  been  tliereby  .  | 
made  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  | '. 

Paul's  object  is  to  ovcrsa  that  unbelief  i 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  by  heaping  ,  { 
one  upon  another  tlie  conclusions  to  which,  < 
if  fully  and  legitimately  carried  out,  tliat  j 
unbelief  would  lead  It  would  involve,  '| 
in  the  first  iostance,  a  rejection  of  die  re-  I 
surrection  of  Christ  Himself;  and  the  de-  [ 
nial  of  that  resurrection  would  in  its  turn  -| 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  those  who  had  1 1 
been  looking  to  tlie  Saviour's  death  foi  the  | 
remission  of  their  sins,  had  been  looking  in  .1 
vain,  that  they  were  yet  in  tlieir  sins.  But  a  .j 
still  further  and  still  sadder  inference  would  j 
follow,  "Then  they  also  whidi  are  fidlen  I 
asleep  in  Christ  are  perished."  Your  dead  ■! 
in  Christ,  your  ^diers,  your  brethren  who  'i 
have  fidlen  asleep,  resting  for  the  forgiveness  -i 
of  dieir  sins  on  the  completed  and  accepted  ' 
sacrifice — what  of  them,  what  of  dieir  pre- 
sent state,  what  of  their  eternal  destiny, 
if  Jesus  lias  not  risen  from  tlie  grave  ?  For 
them  there  could  be  no  future  resurrection  of 
the  body.  Tbn.tyou,  ye  dcniers  of  all  such 
resurrection,  may  deem  no  loss,  as  you  desire  . 
it  not  for  yourselves,  neither  may  it  pain  you  , 
to  think  that  your  departed  friends  shall  not  i 
share  in  it.  But  have  you  reflected  upon  ; 
this — that  if  Jesus  be  not  raised,  and  if  that 
leave  you,  the  living,  who  are  trusring'iii  i 
Him  with  your  sins  still  on  you,  their  guilt  . 
uncancelled— it  leaves  tliem,  the  dead,  with  . 
their  sins  still  on  them  in  that  world  iato  | 
which  they  have  passed ;  it  leaves  them  lost ;  i 
it  cousig^s  them  to  perdition;  th«  sacond 
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I  - 


,   death  has  come  upon  them,  and  from  it  who 

l'  shall  deUver?     Such  Eeems  to  have  been 

1    the  train  of  thought  in  the  Apostle's  miad 

(binding    the    seventeenth    and    eighteenth 

verses  together).     The  imagined  perishing  at 

I    last  of  those  who  had  fallen  asleep  io  Jesus 

that  Paul  here  has  for  the  moment  in  his 

«ye,  could  not  have  been  their  annihilation  at 

■    death,  their  ceasing  then  to  exist;  for  how 

I    in  any  possible  way  of  conceiving  of  it  or 

■  employing  it,  could  the  fact  that  Christ  had 

I    not  risen  from  the  tomb  be  made  to  diaw 

after  it  the  conclusion  that  those  who  had 

died  trusting  in  the  efficacy  of  hia  atoning 

dealh,  at  that  death  ceased  altogether  and 

for  ever  to  have  any  existence.     It  is  a  far 

,    worse,  far  darker  iate  than  that  of  annihilation 

I    that  the  Apostle  points  to  as  awaiting  those 

who,  though  they  had  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus, 

I    yet  if  He  had  not  risen  were  yet  in  their  sins 

even  when  they  so  died.     Were  the  Corin- 

I    thians  then  ready  to  harbour  or  give   any 

countenance  to  peculations   and  iacreduli- 

'    des  which,  driven  to  their  last  logical  issues, 

would  represent  thek  departed  brethren  as 

[   going  down  into  the  darlt  valley  with  a  lie  in 

!   their  right   hand,  or  awaken  on  the   other 

•   side  of  death  to  the  temble  consciousneis 

that  they  had  beUeved  in  vain. 

And  truly,  adds  the  Apostle,  if  it  be  in  this 
I    life  only  that  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  if  that 
hope  be  doomed  at  death  to  perish,  then 
,    ne  of  all  men  are  most  miserable.     Not  that 
.   the   Apostle  is  here    calmly   instituting   a 
comparison  between  himself  and  his  brother 
I   believers  in  Chrisl  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
rest  of  mankind  on  the  other,  and  as  the 
result  of  such    comparison    declarmg    that 
during  this  present  life  he  and  they   were 
unhappier  men  than  the  others,  the   only 
!   thing  going  to  mitigate  their  greater  misery 
the  hope    they  had   in    Jesus,     We  may 
say  it  boldly,  that  even  though  it  should  turn 
out  hereafter  that  all  his  present  faith  and 
hope  in  Christ  were  vain,  the  true  Christian 
man  is  not  more  miserable,  but  made  all  the 
happier  by  his  faith  and  hope.    The  utter- 
ance of  the  eighteenth  verse  we  regard  not 
as  a  didacdc  statement  to  be  logically  ana- 
lysed by  us,  but  as    a  passionate  exclama- 
'   tioB  bursting  from  the  Apostle's  lips  as  the 
iniaginarion  starts  up  before  his  thoughts,  that 
forhun  no  Saviour  had  risen  triumphant  from 
the  grave,  for  him  no  satisfying  atonement 
I  had  been  offered  up  on  Calvary,  that  he  too 
and  also  his  fellow-believers  were  yet  in  their 
,   sins,  thai  he  too  and  they  must  perish.     "  If 
j   tliat  be  so,"  he  says,  "  if  after  all  that  I  have 
I  seen  and  felt  of  my  great  sinfulness  before 


God-— after  all  I  have  seen  and  felt  of  my 
need  of  a  Redeemer — after  all  I  have  seen 
and  felt  of  the  power  and  preciousness  of 
the  death  of  Christ— after  all  that  I  have 
given  up — all  that  I  have  done  and  suffered 
for  Him  whom  I  have  counted  to  be  my  resur- 
rection and  my  life — you  tell  me  now  that  it 
is  in  this  life  only  that  my  hope  of  acce;it- 
ance  and  of  the  divine  favour  through  Hiiu 
can  stand,  then  truly,  of  all  men,  I  am  the 
most  miserable.  From  that  great  hope  fling 
me  down  into  that  greal  despair,  and  you'll  not 
find  a  man  on  earth  so  miserable  as  I.  It  light- 
ened my  labours,  it  comforted  my  griefs,  it  bore 
me  throtighaU  mycenflicts.  I  was  thrice  beaten 
with  rods,  thrice  I  sufiered  shipwreck,  a  day 
and  a  night  I  was  on  the  deep  ;  but  in  ail 
kinds  of  perils — in  weariness  and  painfulness, 
la  hunger  and  thirst,  in  watclHngs,  in  fastings, 
in  cold,  in  nakedness,  so  brightly  shone  that 
hope  within  my  soul,  that  I  could  look  back 
on  twenty  years  so  spent,  filled  up  above  all 
common  measure  with  aU  sorts  of  suSeiing, 
and  say.  Our  light  affUction,  which  is  but 
for  a  moment,  woi^eth  out  for  us  a  more 
exceeding  and  etemaJ  weight  of  glory ;  for  I 
reckoned  that  the  sufferings  of  the  present  life 
were  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory 
that  was  to  be  revealed.  But  now,  cut  away 
from  me  that  hope,  fling  me,  a  sinful  man, 
adrift  on  those  troubled  waters ;  quench  all 
my  Ughts ;  put  out  that  opening  glory  be- 
yond the  grave  —  no  cross  for  me  to  steer 
by,  no  haven  at  etemaX  rest  to  reach — in  all 
Jhe  wide  ocean  was  ever  mariner  in  such  a 
wretched  plight?" 

But,  blessed  be  God,  that  cannot  be  done. 
Christ  hath  risen.  It  is  not  in  this  life  only 
we  have  hope  in  Him.  Instead  of  being  of 
all  men  the  most  misemble,  of  all  men  we 
Christians  are  the  most  blessed.  Christ  hath 
risen ;  and  that  rising  of  our  Lord  seals  our 
hope  in  Him  as  sure,  and  points  us  to  the 
beivaily  places  that  He  has  entered,  as  to 
the  regions  where,  in  an  eternity  of  blessed- 
ness, that  hc^e  shall  be  fidhlled.  Christ 
hath  risen:  then  they  sdso  which  have  fallen 
asleep  in  Him  have  not  perished.  He  was 
dead,  but  He  is  alive  again,  and  they  hve 
with  Him  for  evermore.  Christ  hath  risen, 
and  ye  are  no  longer  in  your  sins.  He  has 
taken  them,  He  has  atonad  for  them.  He  has 
buried  them  far  out  of  sight  and  reach  of  the 
avenger ;  as  far  as  the  east  is  &om  the  west, 
so  far  hath  He  removed  them  from  you. 
Christ  hath  risen,  and  in  rising  left  behind  the 
pledge  and  token  that  to  them  that  are  in 
Him  there  is,  and  shall  be,  no  condemna- 
tioD — for  who  is  he  that  conderanelh  ? — it  is 
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Christ  that  died,  yea,  rather  that  is  risen 
again,  who  is  even  at  ^e  right  hand  of  God, 
who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us. 

The  Lord  is  risen  indeed !  Such,  we  are 
told,  were  the  joy-inspiring  words  widi  which 
each  Lord's-day  morning,  as  they  met  for 
worship,  the  early  Christians  were  wont  to 
salute  one  another.    And  when  we,  counting 


over,  as  brought  out  in  this  wonderful  chapter, 
all  the  benefits  and  blessings  which  that  rising 
of  the  Lord  secured,  could  they,  we  ask 
ourselves,  have  fixed  upon  a  Gtter  phrase  to 
express  at  once  how  rich  their  heritage,  how 
fuU  their  joy,  how  bright  their  hope,  how  fim 
the  foundation  of  their  trust  ? 

WM.  HANNA. 


JOHN  KEBLE  AND  HIS  HYMNS. 


IN  i837,afterKeblehadretiredtoFairford, 
the  "  Christian  Year "  was  published. 
Many  of  the  poems  of  vhich  it  is  composed 
had  been  for  several  years  in  the  hands  of 
friends,  but  if  their  author  ever  thought 
seriously  of  publishing  them,  it  was  in  the 
form  of  a  posthumous  volume  to  be  emended 
and  improved  up  to  his  life's  end.  But  the 
entreaties  of  his  Mends  prevailed  over  his 
humility  and  timidity.  Silently  as  the  leaven 
works,  these  hymns,  hardly  one  of  which  can 
bear  severe  criticism,  penneated  our  Church. 
The  authorship  was  anonymous.  Mixed 
metaphors,  obscurities  of  language,  and  even 
forced  rhyme  and  imperfect  and  inharmonious 
rhythm  abounded.  There  were  no  bright 
views  of  man  and  his  destiny  to  captivate 
the  young  and  sanguine,  no  broadening  of 
the  old  paths,  no  easier  way  to  heaven  indi- 
cated than  that  which  already  appalled  men 
by  its  self-denials  and  difficulties.  Yet  with 
these  and  many  other  disadvantages  the  book 
soon  came  to  be  in  everybody's  hands  and 
in  everybody's  thoughts.  The  pious  but  fan- 
tastic symbolism  of  Herbert  had  passed  out 
of  fashion,  the  symbolical  interpretations  of 
the  new  poet  touched  men's  souls  more  deeply. 
The  church  services,  vestments,  and  architec- 
ture under  his  teaching  became  full  of  un- 
thoughtof  meanings,  the  waters  of  baptism 
acquired  a  new  significance,  the  dear  ties 
of  life  received  a  consecrating  touch,  the 
solemnity  of  an  awful  mystery  grew  imper- 
ceptibly .over  the  communion  elements;  a 
deeper  awe  filled  the  minds  of  Churchmen, 
accompanied  with  many  questionings,  trem- 
blings, and  anxieties,  which  gradually  learned 
to  shelter  themselves  under  a  neV  word 
authority.  Those  whose  spirits  became  im- 
bued with  the  latent  sacerdotalism  and  sacra- 
mentarianism  of  the  "  Christian  Year,"  and 
who  found  in  it  that  sacred  symbolism  for 
which  one  part  of  their  natures  craved,  and 
the  higher  devotion  which  met  the  aspirations 
of  the  other,  became  much  drawn  to  each 


{OmdMdtd from  f.  67.) 

Other,  and  the  religious  opinions  as  well  as 
the  ecclesiastical  vocabulary  of  many  devout 
and  learning  souls  underwent  a  change.  The 
table  became  an  Altar,  involving  necessarily 
the  idea  of  a  Priesthood,  and  the  crowning 
mystery  of  the  Sacrifice  became  the  centre  of 
all  worship  and  devotion.  The  rites  and 
ceremonies  befitting  the  dignity  of  such  high 
mysteries  came  to  be  considered  as  of  the 
very  essence  of  Christianity.  The  reaction 
was  natural,  for  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
parish  churches  of  this  country  the  services 
had  been  conducted  with  an  irreverence, 
slovenliness,  or  coldness  which  had  provoked 
the  disgust  or  contempt  of  all  other  bodies  of 
Christians.  Though  we  lament  the  supersti- 
tions which  have  been  the  latest  growth  of 
the  Oxford  movement,  we  are  bound  to  re- 
member that  it  is  to  Keble  and  his  fnends 
that  we  owe  our  deliverance  from  these 
hideous  scandals,  and  our  restored  churches 
and  orderly  worship, — a  revival  which  pro- 
bably may  endure  when  all  the  extravagances 
of  ntual  which  at  present  discredit  it  shall 
have  passed  away. 

In  Oxford  itself  few  men  who  thought  at 
all,  from  the  dons  downwards,  were  altogether 
unaffected  by  the  questions  which  had  come 
to  the  surface  mainly  by  the  instrumentality 
of  the  "Christian  Year."  By  1833  two  an- 
tagonistic tendencies  had  become  manifest, — 
the  High  Church,  with  its  docility  to  au- 
thority, represented  by  Keble,  Newman,  and 
Pusey;  and  the  broad  or  liberalising  ten- 
dency, fitly  represented  by  Whately.  To  the 
last  the  dons  and  most  of  the  older  Fellows 
and  tutors  adhered  in  the  main.  The  first 
attracted  the  younger  Fellows  and  most  of 
the  leading  men  among  the  undergraduates, 
and  embraced  the  rising  life  of  the  University, 
much  of  its  enthusiasm,  and  the  larger  part 
of  its  devotional  spirit.  This  party  resembled 
very  closely,  at  least  in  its  externals,  that  little 
band  led  by  John  Wesley,  which  the  Oxford 
of  a  centiuy  befbre  had  baptiied   by  the 
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names  of  "  Sacramentariaiis  "  and  "  Method- 
ists." In  a  lesser  measure  througliout  the 
I  land  the  new  leaven  was  at  work,  fermenting, 
,  seething,  simmering.  Of  this  "  Oxford  Move- 
I'l  ment,"  which  has  since  blossomed  into 
I  ritualism,  and  has  filled  England  with  an 
J  external  religious  activity  hitherto  unthought 

I  of,  Newman  writes,  "  The  true  and  primary 
'I  author  of  it,  as  is  usual  with  great  motive 
|.  forces,  was  out  of  sight  Having  earned  off 
,[  as  a  mere  boy  the  highest  honours  of  the 
h  University,  he  had  turned  from  the  admira- 
||  tioD  which  haunted  his  steps,  and  sought  for 

I  a  better   and  holier  satisiactioii  in  pastoral 

I  work  in  the  country.  Need  I  say  that  I  am 
I  speaking  of  John  Keble?" 

The  crisis  came   in   1833.     Three   Irish 
.    bishoprics  were  suppressed,  and  the  Ministry 

II  of  the  day,  flushed  with  success,  admonished 
ij  the  bishops  to  "set  theii  houses  in  order." 

Keble  was  by  nature  a  quiet,  domestic,  con- 
!  templative  man.  The  din  of  controversy 
'!  deafened  bim,  its  dust  blmded  him.  We 
[   regard  him  as  a  gentle  man,  but  was  ever  a 

man  of  strong  convictions  gentle  when  those 
I  convictions  were  trampled  on?  His  very 
:{  gentleness  lent  strength  to  his  arm  when  he 

came  forward  as  a  Churchman,  to  break  a 
'  j  lance  with  the  assailants  of  that  Church  which 
j  was  to  him  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was 
I  lovely  and  true — his  "mother,"  as  he  called 
I  her  tenderly — and  her  treatment  by  the  State 
J  roused  in  him  an  indignation  as  concentrated 
ji  as  it  was  enduring.     Was  the  establishment 

I  principle,  Keble  asked,  the  Rock  on  which 
|!  Christsaid  Hewouldbuildhischurch?    Had 

I I  not  the  Church  higher  claims?  Was  she  not 
I  a  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic  and  Apos- 
|i  tolic,  divine  alike  in  her  origin  and  preroga- 
I  live?  Was  it  fitting  that  he  or  any  other 
I  of  her_  priests  should  stand  cahnly  by  while 
li  the  Bride  of  Christ  was  treated  as  a  vassal 
I  of  the  State  or  a  mere  appendage  of  the 
I  Throne?  On  the  14th  July,  1833,  Keble 
!  {who  had  been  appointed  Professor  of  Poetry 
i  I  two  years  before)  came  up  to  Oxford  and 
[  preached  the  sermon,  afterwards  published 
Ij  under  the  title  of  "Nationd  Apostasy,"  from 

I  the  University  pulpit.  The  views  there  put 
j  forward  served  as  a  rallying  cry  for  the  large 
,  forces  of  enthusiastic  young  men  who  were 
'  burning  to  defend  the  Church's  claims,  and 
,.  who  in  doing  so,  along  with  their  leaders, 

II  went  farther  than  they  at  first  intended.  New- 
man, whose  authority  on  the  dates  coni^ected 

j  with  the  movement  will  not  be  questioned, 
I  writes  that  he  "ever  considered  and  kept 
I  that  day  as  the  start  of  the  religious  movement 
,  of  1833."     Keble  had  led  the  way  as  the 


poetic  exponent  of  the  new  ideas ;  Newman 
sought  to  place  those  ideas  on  a  strictly  logical 
basis.  The  "  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  several 
of  the  most  important  of  which  were  written 
by  Keble,  followed  in  rapid  succession,  aided 
in  their  work  by  poems  from  his  pen,  since 
published  under  the  title  of  "Lyra  Inno- 
centium."  Then  came  Tract  No.  90.  The 
"religious  world," which  had  been  indifferent 
to  the  mevitably  Romanizing  tendencies  of  the 
supporters  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  authority, 
was  scandalized  and  horrified,  perhaps  as 
much  at  the  "  vulgar  zeal"  of  the  new  party, 
as  at  its  doctrines.  A  portion  of  the  High 
Church  party  not  having  been  educated  up 
to  Newman's  stand-point,  became  alarmed  and 
uneasy;  the  Evangelical  party  was  stunned 
and  helpless.  In  the  midst  of  the  storm  came 
Newman's  retirement  to  Littlemore  Vicarage, 
and  that  solemn  pondering  of  duty  narrated 
in  his"  Apologia,"  which  resulted  in  his  seces- 
sion to  the  Church  of  Rome,  The  period  of 
this  "pondering,"  which  lasted  for  two  years, 
was  to  Keble  one  of  "  desolating  anxiety."  Sir 
John  Coleridge  writes  that  the  secession  of 
Newman  was  "thegreatsorrowof  his  life,  from 
which  he  neverfullyrecovered."  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  debated  with  himself  the 
question  of  remaining  in  the  English  Church, 
although  multitudes  expected  him  lo  follow  hi? 
friend's  course ;  he  regarded  that  first  seces- 
sion and  those  which  followed  it,  with  mingled 
regret  and  horror,  and  remained  throughout 
his  whole  life  faithfully  attached  to  the  Church 
of  England.  Those  to  whom  the  hymn  for 
Gunpowder  Treason  is  familiar  will  recall  his 
views  upon  the  "fall"  of  the  "sister"  church. 
On  the  death  of  Kcble's  father,  in  1835, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  Hursley,  of 
which  he  had  formerly  been  curate  for  a  brief 
season,  and  made  a  most  happy  marriage  in 
the  same  year.  It  was  at  Hursley  that  he 
received  the  fatal  news  of  Newman's  secession, 
an  event  which  placed  the  leadership  of  the 
party  in  the  hands  of  himself  and  Fusey.  It 
is  needless  to  recall  the  bitter  memories  of 
those  woeful  days — the  party  rancour,  the 
settled  distrust,  the  unfounded  suspicions,  and 
the  severed  friendships,  among  the  saddest 
of  which  was  the  breach,  never  fully  healed, 
between  Keble  and  Arnold.*    The  "Chris- 


■  In  u  nnpoblitbed  IMtet  of  ArtoW'»,ii  .__     

of  lbs  writer  of  Ihii  Vffii,  Arnold  nya  of  tba  ''Chrutiu 
Ycu,"ju«piiblijli«l— '^sble'i  'CliriMiu  Ysu'  U  to  ms 
qniia  eqiul  to  b^  enectuloai.  I  Dtrar  hw  ■  mofo  bautlfiil 
diflpla^  of  CEriiCumiodiDgi  uid  priiciplea  than  ia  iZmtocos- 
tuincd  : — It  ia  ITko  lookiaf  ml  ewythiny  id  IHvwitb  tbvTww 
of  1  true  Chrlitiu,  thit  ii,  witfa  tlic  Tisw  of  the  Si^t  of  God. 
You  knoK,  I  dureuT,  thai  the  fini  edition  hu  been  ill  wM 
for  lODie  time  paat."  Foorteen  jsan  UlcT  Arnold  wrote  to 
CoLnrld^  conceninf  thir  £TieTDni  eitniinnwDB-  ."  I  leaned 
frorn  Comith,  whet  1  nerer  knew  before^  the  yroand  of 
Keble^I  nllezutiea  from  me.    It  appean  that  he  aari  that  I 
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tian  Year,"  which,  on  its  first  appearance,  had 
been  welcomed  by  all  devout  spirits  in  tfie 
English  Church  as  an  invaluable  aid  to  the 
spiritual  interpretation  of  her  fonnularies,  now 
was  so  identified  with  the  Oxford  movement 
as  to  "be  included  by  the  Evangelical  party 
in  the  condemnation  under  which  its  author 
fell."  Its  sacerdotalism  was  pointed  out,  its 
sentimentalism  exaggerated,  and  its  affinity 
with  "tractarian"  error  exposed  with  mer- 
ciless severity.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
Keble  was  at  all  sensitive  to  the  attacks 
made  upon  him  in  this  quarter,  for  his  dislike 
of  "  Puritan  "  principles  was  intense,  and  his 
opinion  of  his  Puritan  assailants  was  very  low. 
'  After  his  presentation  to  Hursley,  Keble's 
life  was  devoid  of  incident  Alriiough  he 
was  associated  with  Pnsey  in  the  leadership 
of  the  movement  which  he  had  originated,  and 
though  much  of  his  thne  was  occupied  in 
giving  advice  on  difficult  Church  questions, 
his  dislike  to  public  appearances  was  so 
great,  and  his  sense  of  the  needs  of  his 
parish  so  strong,  that  he  was  seldom  to  be 
seen  in  great  gatherings  either  at  Oxford  or 
London.  In  the  lovely  seclusion  of  Hursley, 
if  that  could  be  called  seclusion  which  was 
thronged  with  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
worid,  with  the  embarrassed  seeking  advice, 
with  mourners  seeking  sympathy,  and  with 
friends  seeking  sweet  counsel,  he  perfonned 
most  laboriously  and  conscienttously  the 
duties  of  a  parish  clei^oian,  going  in  and 
out  among  his  people  as  one  who  should  give 
account.  He  carried  himself  towards  his  I 
parishioners  as  minister,  father,  fiiend,  adviser, 
sympathiser,  benefactor,  and  not  all  the  anxie- 
ties which  were  crowded  into  his  later  years 
ever  diverted  him  from  his  "cure  of  souls." 
The  childless  man  was  intensely  fond  of  chil- 
dren, entering,  into  their  amusements  with 
childlike  joy ousness,  winning  their  confidence, 
and  catering  for  their  enjoyment  so  aucccss- 
fiilly  that  the  Hursley  children  were  the  envy 
of  all  Hampshire.  On  the  only  occasion  on 
which  the  writer  of  this  paper  saw  Mr.  Keble, 
he  was  standing  outside  the  rectory  convers- 
ing, when  a  ruddy,  fair-haired  child  brought 
a  message  from  a  sick  mother. '  The  perfect 
confidence  of  the  child,  the  solicitude  of  her 
white-haired  pastor  to  find  the  finest  rose  in 
the  garden  for  her,  and  the  burst  of  sun:ihine 
over  her  face  as  she  received  it,  were  a  very 
touching  picture.  It  was  as  a  parish  priest 
and  in  domestic  life  that  Keble's  character 


in  tho  HdI^  Cattionc  Cbmch.    Now  ttat  I  < 


peculiarly  shone.  One  who  had  unusual  op- 
portunrties  of  knowing  his  home  life,  and  who 
moreover  was  opposed  to  his  High  Churchisra, 
said  before  his  death  that  the  holiness  and 
consistency  of  his  daily  lifis  were  so  marvellous, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  live  under  his  roof 
without  receiving  profotrnder  hnpressions  of 
the  power  of  religion.  The  numerous  friends 
who  used  to  go  to  him  for  the  Sunday  not 
only  left  Hursley  with  a  deeper  comprehen- 
sion of  the  glorious  meanings  of  our  Liturgy, 
but  with  a  new  sense  of  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

Keble  was  one  of  the  most  charitable  of 
men.  He  was  never  betrayed  into  bitter- 
ness of  speech,  but  his  charity  largely  ex- 
ceeded his  sympathies.  For  the  last  were 
not  onlyboundMl  by  the  limits  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but  excluded  the  whole  of  the 
Evangelical  and  Liberal  parties,  for  whidi  he 
had  less  love  even  than  for  the  IWssenters,  of 
whom  he  said,  "  they  should  be  dealt  with 
lovingly  and  fbrbearingly,  as  being,  alas !  the 
wronged  party  in  bygone  times."  Certainly 
his  views  were  narrow,  and  the  constitution 
of  his  mind  unfitted  him  altogether  for  oc- 
cupymg  the  stand-point  of  men  who  diought 
differently  from  himself.  If  we  judge  his 
doctrinal  views  by  the  "Christian  Year,"  we 
find  him  on  all  but  a  few  points  strictly 
"  orthodox."  Doubtless  his  creed  was  a 
gloomier  one  than  that  of  some  Christians, 
for  it  appears  as  if  the  doom  of  the  im- 
penitent were  more  perpetuaily  present  to  his 
mind  than  "  the  redemption  of  the  world 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  We  know 
from  an  after  publication,  the  "Litany  of 
our  Lord's  Warnings,"  that  he  adhered  firmly 
to  the  most  rigid  views  concerning  eternal 
punishment.  It  is  true  that  in  his  poems 
there  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  some- 
what advanced  hints  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments,  but  in  spite  of  the  expianarion 
which  he  gave  near  his  death-bed  of  two 
lines  on  the  Eucharist,  which  have  since  been 
rendered  famous  by  the  controverey  con- 
cerning them,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  inferred 
from  anything  in  the  "Christian  Year"  that 
the  author  at  the  time  of  its  publication  be- 
heved  in  the  "  real  presence  "  any  more  than  in 
the  propriety  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  in  which 
in  his  later  years  he  found  extreme  comfort. 

The  painful  atmosphere  of  controversy  in 
which  Keble's  later  years  were  spent,  his 
forebodings  as  to  the  future  of  his  Church, 
his  grief  as  one  and  anotlier  of  his  old  friends 
and  pupils  went  over  to  Rome,  and  his  in- 
cessant anxieties  about  his  wife's  health, 
imparted  a  gravity  almost  amounting  to  pen- 
siveness  to  his   originally  sportive  nature. 
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He  was  also  overpressed  with  Ihe  amount  of 
work  entEuled  on  him  by  Church  affairs,  and 
with  the  correspondence  on  other  matters 
which  grew  out  of  his  readiness  to  give  advice, 
and  the  scrupulous  conscientiousness  with 
which  he  gave  it.  The  ftirtherance  of  religion 
was  (he  great  object  of  his  life,  and  his  man- 
ner of  fiirthering  it  raised  up  for  him  an 
inflaence  very  rare  among  men.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  "  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sna,"  and 
the  subsequent  meeting  of  Newman  and 
Pusey  under  the  roof  of  Horsley  Rectory, 
in  1865,  removed  one  cause  of  grief  and 
bitterness  ere  the  last  shadows  fell.  A  few 
wedts  afterwards  he  left  with  his  dying  wife 
(or  Boumemoulh,  where,  five  months  after- 
wards, wom  out  at  last  by  anxiety  and  watch- 
ing, his  trembling,  Iow}y  ^int  entered  into 
rest  at  the  a^e  of  seventy- four,  and  a  few 
weeks  later  Mrs.  Keble  was  laid  in  her  grave 
beside  him  in  his  own  churchyard  at  Hursley. 
Broken  sentences  about  the  upper  chamber 
at  Jerusalem  and  the  unity  of  die  Church, 
mingled  with  fragments  of  Latin  prayers,  fell 
strangely  upcnt  the  listener's  ears,  as  the  holy 
man  lay  in  the  semiconsciousness  of  dissolu- 
tion. Long  had  he  payed  for  the  peace  of 
Jerusalem,  long  had  he  trembled  for  the  ark  of 
God,  long,  had  he  desired  with  his  whole  heart 
the  fulfilment  of  the  dream  of  saints  and  per- 
secutors alike,  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church, 
Vainest  of  ^1  vain  dreams !  Not  so  indeed 
shall  the  good  Shepherd's  prayer  be  fulfilled  ! 
Besides  the  "  Christian  Year,"  now  in  its 
153rd  edition,  and  "  Lyra  Innocentium," 
Keble  was  the  author  of  several  prose  works ; 
but  his  fame  rests,  and  will  rest,  on  the 
"  Christian  Year."  Neither  Keble,  nor  the 
friends  who  urged  him  to  its  publication, 
were  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  step  he 
was  taking,  or  estimated  its  possible  results. 
To  aid  Churchmen  who  were  already  groping 
after  a  fuller  enio)-ment  of  the  Church  ser- 
vices, and  to  promote  "  a  sober  standard  of 
feeling  in  matters  of  religion,"  was  the  aathor's 
aim.  But  he  achieved  more  than  he  had 
intended.  It  is  certain  that  the  chord  which 
Keble  struck  had  never  vibrated  before  under 
the  touch  of  a  master.  There  had  been  Chris- 
tian poets  of  the  highest  order,  like  Cowper, 
and  Christian  hymn-writers,  like  Watts  and 
Wesley,  Doddridge,  Toplady,  Ken,  and  Hart; 
but  a  ChurcTi  of  England  poet  distinctively, 
who  wrote  to  and  for  Churchmen,  who  aided 
them  to  the  comprehension  of  her  exquisite 
symbolism,  stimulating  inquiry  by  an  inces- 
sant undertone  of  reference  to  ancient  eccle- 
siastical usage,  and  raising  them  perpetually 
from  a  blind  to  an   intelligent  love  of  her 


rimal,  had  not  yet  arisen.  He  is  tiie  poet 
of  our  Church  pre-eminently,  and  his  pre- 
eminence is  all  the  more  remarkable  because 
his  hymns,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  by 
their  utter  nnsuitability  for  public  wois^p, 
and  their  continuai  archaic  reference,  have 
never  gained,  and  can  never  gain,  acceptance 
with  the  masses,  aUhoiigh  they  have  done  as 
much  as  anything  else  to  train  the  thought 
and  manner  of  those  by  whom  the  masses 
are  inftuenced.  They  are  distinctively  the 
hynms  of  a  Church,  and  outside  of  that 
Church  many  of  them  are  meaningless  or 
mysterious,  as,  for  instance,  the  exqaisite 
hymn  on  "Holy  Communion,"  which  cam 
only  be  interpreted  by  reference  to  the  Com- 
munion Of&:e.  Yet,  while  no  man  can 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  "Christian  Year" 
who  is  not  a  loving  child  of  the  En^i^ 
Church,  there  are  many  on  whose  brows  her 
baptismal  cross  has  never  been  signed,  who 
mock  her  ritual,  who  believe  that  she  is 
"  'oppl™8  over  under  the  weight  of  her  own 
corruptions,"  and  are  doing  their  best  to 
accelerate  the  catastrophe,  whose  stillest  and 
most  pious  hours  are  irradiated  l^  the  soft 
light  of  the  "Christian  Year."  Its  exquisite 
tenderness,  its  sanctification  of  human  rela- 
tions and  affections,  its  reverent  devotion,  its 
persona!  love  to  a  Christ  both  crucified  and 
reigning,  its  magnificent  realisation  of  onr 
communion  in  Him  with  the  living  and  the 
dead,*  its  aspirations  after  a  life  of  h^her 
fellowship  and  holier  self-denial,  are  in  them- 
selves a  Catholicism  stronger  than  the  bonds 
of  sect  and  the  associations  of  party. t 

Much  criticism!   has   been   expended  on 
these  poems,  but  it  has  done  nothing  either 


aatU  and  archaDinTLs.  iuid  n 

:  of  faith  chat  waics  brTeht 
Lominl  by  Thins  aim;:  liibt. , 


OfaUTbiDi 
"  To  tho  poor 
Take  p.rt  Ir 


fne  Church  of  Scotland,  aioidst  bic^thlrss  Etil 
ed  hia  addtcH  at  th«  cloae  of  the  Assembly  in 
a  atansa  from  tbe  Evening  Hymn  : — 
"  Thau  Framer  of  tbe  light  and  dork, ' 


^cb'c^tnd'llie  ' 
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to  make  or  mar  their  popularity,  if  wc  may 
applf  such  a  nide  and  flaring  word  to  a 
volume  which  we  handle  tenderly,  and  ponder 
lovingly,  and  which  has  been  the  treasured 
companion  of  the  saintly  of  all  schools  within 
the  Church.  Keble  is  most  truly  the  poet 
of  the  finer  religious  instincts,  the  poet  of 
solitude  and  of  devotional  hours.  Where, 
in  all  religious  poetry,  do  we  find  the  magic 
-ciiarm  to  which  we  yield  in  his ;  where  rever- 
ence so  profound,  sslf-denial  so  unhesitating, 
tenderness  so  exquisite,  devotion  so  lowly, 
reserve  so  dehcate,  the  intensely  human  and 
intensely  religious  feelings  so  invisibly  and 
yet  so  surely  linked  ? 

There  are  many  reasons  now  for  wide 
differences  of  opinon  concerning  the  teaching 
of  the  "  Christian  Year."  The  views  of  Keble 
on  the  priesthood,  on  the  eucharist,  on  prayers 
for  the  dead,  and  on  several  cognate  subjects, 
surely  underwent  a  change,  which  it  may  not 
be  unfair  to  call  development,  in  the  last 
thirty  years  of  his  life.  The  poet  of  the 
"  Lyra  Innocentium  "  was  further  from  Pro- 
testant simplicity  than  the  poet  of  the  "  Chris- 
tian Year ;"  the  writer  of  "  The  Mother  out 
of  Sight"  outstripped  the  writer  of  "The 
Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary." 
The  mere  facts  that  Keble  inaugurated  the 
■"Oxford  Movement,"  which,  after  working 
much  good  and  much  evil,  is  still  the  most 
poweifiil  and  aggressive  force  in  our  Church  ; 
xhat  of  his  intimate  friends  several  joined 


the  Roman  communion ;  and  that  to  the  last 
his  writings  placed  authority  in  a  position 
which  should  only  be  accorded  to  the  Divine 
Word,  are  sufficient  to  warrant  at  first  sight 
a  distrust  of  poetry  which  is  supposed  by 
many  to  contain  the  seeds  of  all  that  is  now 
known  as  Ritualism.  But  it  was  not  so  judged 
and  condemned  even  by  the  fathers  of  evan- 
gelicalism. It  was  the  constant  companion 
of  William  Wilberforce  on  his  way  to  church. 
The  first  readers  of  it  read  and  rejoiced  in  it 
without  a  knowledge  of  any  of  the  circum- 
stances which  prejudice  us  either  for  or  against 
it,  and  with  them  it  met  a  hitherto  unsus- 
pected want — that  of  a  hymn-book  for  the 
private  devotions  of  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  which  should  satisfy  the  most 
refined  as  well  as  the  most  pious  tastes.  In 
this  sphere  it  is  likely  to  remain  without  a 
rival.  We,  to  whom  it  has  come  down  among 
the  good  and  precious  things  bequeathed  us 
by  the  fathers,  may  rejoice  in  this  our  heritage 
like  them,  without  controversy  or.  fear  of 
evil,  only  praying  that  the  spirit  the  volume 
breathes  may  be  also  in  us,  and  that  in  all 
coming  time  we,  and  they  who  come  after  us, 
may  be  by  it  aided  to  walk  more  humbly  and 
reverently,  till  we  have  willi  the  poet  fully 
learned — 

From  the  I,oid'«  cradle,  palienco  from  Hit  era*." 
ISABELLA   L,    BIRD. 


MARGARET. 


By  the  author  c 


rayen,  bat  Love  u  God, 

BUZABBTH  BaBUTT-BrOHNIHO. 

ANY   days 

passed  each 

'  other   in 

slow,    even, 

I  monotonous 

!  procession. 

The  wea- 

;   ther    con- 

:  serable  as 
■  before,  and 
s  days 
I  seemed 
hardly  as 
yet  to  have 
sensibly 
lengthened. 
An  hour 
and  a  halfs 
painting 
after  her 
early  dinner  was  the  most  that  Margaret  could 
accomplish.  But  the  "Girl's  Head"  had 
been  put  into  Mr.  Pickering's  hands,  and  its 
^c,  together  with  the  hope  of  a  letter  from 
Caspar,  gave  to  her  changeless  life  a  colour- 
ing, and  to  her  energy  a  stimulus.  How  we 
go  chasing  hope  from  day  to  day !  and  how 
often,  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  it  keeps  its  even 
dance  before  us,  never  nearer,  never  reached, 
but  still  holding  out  its  alluring  beacon,  and 
still  drawing  us  on  1  Children  ^er  butterflies 
are  not  more  eager,  children  after  butterflies 
are  not  more  easily  turned  aside  to  follow 
some  gaudier  creature  of  tai^er  wings. 

Mrs.  Armytage  had  left  town ;  Elspet  was 
now  Margaret's  only  companion.  In  the 
long  evenings  the  good  woman  would  bring 
her  work,  and,  sure  of  a  welcome,  seat  herself 
on  a  low  stool  by  her  mistress's  side.  The 
bmiliari^  of  her  conversation  belied  the 
humility  of  her  position,  yet  she  always 
stoutly  refused  to  take  a  chair. 

Presently  an  evening  came  when  Elspet 
bad  to  devote  herself  to  washing  instead  of 
to  Margaret,  and  the  latter  was  left  alone. 
She  had  worked  very  hard  all  day :  besides 
the  usual  amount  of  panting,  there  had  been 
the  small  weekly  accounts  to  be  made  up; 

I.   N,  S. 


'  "  Jasmink  Lbigh." 

mty  Kind  ud  matt." 

now  with  the  darkness  a  reaction  had  come 
on,  all  the  stronger  for  the  ray  of  gladness 
and  of  hope  that  that  day's  post  had  brought. 
No  letter  from  Caspar;  no  cheque  from 
Mr.  Pickering ;  but  a  copy  of  the  Times  with 
a  favourable  notice  of  the  "Cirl's  Head." 
Margaret  had  not  even  beard  that  it  had 
been  exhibited ;  now  she  saw  it  in  the  long 
column  devoted  to  the  Society  of  Female 
Artists,  and  her  heart  leapt 

"  Miss  Marshall's  study  of  a  '  Girl's  Head ' 
is  a  striking  contrast  to  its  neighbour.  The 
natural,  and  yet  by  no  means  facile,  pose  of 
the  head  does  the  artist  great  credit.  The 
touch  of  a  young  artist,  and  some  of  the 
crudeness  consequent  on  that  fact,  are  in- 
deed apparent.  But  we  shall  be  surprised  if 
Miss  Marshall  does  not  before  long  outdo 
the  ordinary  run  of  female  artists." 

Margaret  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
when  the  precious  Times  had  been  twice 
read.  To  us  it  matters  little  what  at  that 
moment  passed  through  her  mind  :  those 
who  think  that  there  is  a  divine  hand  inter- 
posing in  the  most  trivial  matters  of  our  daily 
life  will  understand :  those  who  say  "  I  believe 
in  Cod  "  once  a  week,  but  drop  the  belief  on 
week-days,  or  make  a  God  after  their  own 
devising,  who  enters  not  at  all  into  all  their 
thoughts — these  would  laugh  were  I  to  tell 
them  more — and  I  do  not  want  Margaret  to 
be  laughed  at. 

Sometimes  I  think  when  she,  and  such  as 
she,  are  held  in  derision,  when  the  life  of 
Christ  is  regarded  as  a  woman's  foolish 
dream — I  thii^,  will  it  be  your  turn  to  be 
mocked  hereafter,  O  fools  and  blind  ?  Too 
clever  to  accept  that  which  finds  its  way  to 
the  hearts  of  greater  ones  than  you,  as  well 
as  to  women  and  little  children,  will  you 
have  to  learn  the  lesson  and  the  truth  when 
it  is  too  late  ?    They  may  laugh  who  win. 

To  send  the  paragraph  to  Caspar ;  that 
was  Margaret's  next  thought.  How  proud 
he  would  be  !  Very  silent  he  was,  very  re- 
served, but  this  time  he  wouid  be  proud. 

She  drew  her  blotting-book  out,  and  wrote 
to  him  on  the  spot  "  Poste  Restante,  Paris," 
again ;  she  had  had  no  later  address,  no  letter 
from  Caspar. 

Then  the  afVemoon  had  drawn  to  a  close, 
and  there  was  no  need  to  light  the  gas. 
Margaret  sat  on  in  the  twilight  and  through 
the  dusk,  and  when  Elspet  brought  in  her 
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tea,  and  would  have  let  in  a.  little  light  upon 
the  scene,  Margaret  rebelled,  and  said  she 
liked  the  darkness. 

Elspet,  suspicious,  stirred  up  the  fire  and 
peered  into  her  miatress's  lace.  It  was  very 
pale,  but  that  was  nothing  new.  Elspet  was 
rather  blind,  and  had  foigotten  her  spec- 
tacles, so  her  devices  were  foiled.  Indeed, 
she  would  have  looked  at  any  rate  in  vaii 
tears ;  they  had  l^een  there  an  hour  or 
before,  but  heaviness  had  overcome  poor 
Margaret,  and  dieamland  had  earned  her 
away. 

Elspet  knelt  down  on  the  rug,  and  took 
the  hands  that  had  giown  very  cold  in  hers. 

She  had  little  wisdixn,  but  she  had  a  large 
heart  The  tears  coursed  themselves  down 
her  old  cheek  as  she  knelt,  looking  into  the 
face  of  her  darling,  and  reading  eaaUy  enough 
the  lines  written  there. 

No  definite  soirow,  no  disappointment 
even ;  only  the  utter  loneliness  of  a  young 
strong  life  whose  youth  and  whose  strength 
seemed  wasting  away. 

The  notice  of  her  picture  bad  raised  Mar- 
garet's spirits  to  an  unsafe  height  When 
the  darkness  and  Caspar's  absence  came 
freshly  upon  her,  a  despondency  she  had 
never  before  experienced  overpowered  her. 

Caspar  had  been  away  for  nearly  a  fo 
night    Had  be  ever  thought  of  her  ?     Cpu/d 
he  have  thought  and  yet  never  written  ? 

What  was  art  in  comparison  with  the  love  of 
Caspar?  What  were  the  words  which  told 
her  she  would  "outdo"  other  women,  if, 
unlike  other  women,  she  w«e  left  to  ^and 
alone,  to  fight  her  fight  alone  ?  What  was 
this  to  one  word  of  (Spar's? 

Did  he  care  for  her?  She  was  unwordiy 
of  his  love,  she  knew,  but  love  is  sometimes 
lavished  on  unworthy  objects. 

Yes,  Margaret,  so  it  is. 

Why  did  her  thoughts  go  back  now  to  a 
time  when  another  love  bad  laid  itself  at  her 
feet,  when  she  had  turned  aside  firom  it  for  the 
love  of  Caspar  ?  Had  it  been  a  sacrifice,  and 
should  she  have  tried,  at  least,  to  take  the 
love  that  was  pressed  upon  her,  and  leave 
the  love  she  so  desired,  but  that  seemed, 
as  ever,  far  away  ? 

Elspet's  band,  soft  from  washing,  passed 
to  and  fi;o  over  the  smaller,  softer  h^ds  she 
held.  And  keeping  time  to  the  regular  swing 
of  the  strong  aim,  Matgarefs  thoughts  ran 
thus  (it  was  an  old  lesson,  and  she  repeated 
it  firom  memoiy)  : — 

" '  How  can  I,  when  I  don't  love  you? ' 

" '  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that,  Margaret  ? ' 

"'Yes,  quite  sure.' 


"'And  you  don't  care  for  some  one  else? 
If  I  muted  on ' 

" '  I  do  love  some  one  else — I  love  Gaspar, 
I  can  never  leave  him.  I  don't  care  for  you 
half  as  much  as  for  him ;  and  I  do  not  want 
to  marry.' " 

That  was  a  year  ago.  And  to-night  she 
repeated  to  herself  what  she  had  said  then : — 
"I  don't  love  him  as  I  love  Gaspar."  It  had 
not  been  a  sacrifice,  then,  after  all 

So  it  was  tlic  old  threadbare  stoiy  again 
— love  given  where  it  was  not  prized,  and 
withheld  where  it  would  have  been  treasured. 

Yet  I  am  so  glad  she  b  Margaret  Marshall 
still,  until  the  blessing  comes  largely,  abun- 
dantly, as  it  shonld  to  her. 

Sut  it  is  not  strange  that,  sitting  over  the 
red  falling  fire,  there  should  rise  from  her 
woman's  heart  "the  ay  of  the  huDun." 
Her  love  for  God  bad  not  been  so  great, 
did  it  not  open  her  heart  to  loves  hnmaiL 

She  did  not  think  it  wrong  to  ask  God  for 
such  a  blessing  now,  Gaqiai's  love,  if  it 
might  be  possible !  but  if  not,  something  to 
take  into  her  heart.  She  did  not  fear  that  an 
idol  should  arise  between  her  and  heaven :  a 
lonely  life  makes  a  woman  hold  veiy  &st  to 
God.  And  if  later  she  should  learn  to  fear, 
what  then  ?     Could  she  not  pray  again  ? 

He  who  held  the  beloved  disciple  to  His 
breast  has  taught  us  a  nobler,  a  grander, 
broader,  and  more  human  lesson  than  any 
that  have  followed  in  his  steps. 

Sanctifying  loves  earthly  by  His  presence 
and  His  blessing,  He  bids  us  love  Him  in 
and  through  aU  of  these.  They  are  not  veils 
to  hide  Hun  from  us,  but  rather  the  noblest 
revelations  of  Himself. 

Yet  when  the  eye  of  faith  has  grown  strong 
to  see  Him  without  these,  it  sometimes  pleases 
Him  to  show  Himself  in  naked  gloiy  for  a 
whil&  And  then  is  His  strength  sufficient 
for  us,  ouis  being  made  perfect  through  weak* 


"Good  Cbmtimn  people, bef«  Met  for  70a  an  iDCs^mahla 
in;  tikeftllhaed  tbereo^inKll  caj^foloBHeiBploTit}  wilfa 
(h  lecsBipeim  or  bIh  irilh  be»T  peoiiltT  tnU  it  oae  day 
required  oack. ' ' — Caalyle. 

"Say 'How  do  you  do?' my  dear.  This  is 
your  aunt  Margaret,  who  sent  you  the  pret^ 
pelisse.  Oh,  Miss  Dolly  1  fie,  for  shame  1 
Don't  cry,  there's  a  dear.  Give  a  sweet  kiss 
to  Aunt  Margaret" 

Aunt  Margaiet— ^or  the  first  time  so  ad- 
dressed—opened her  eyes  to  be  sure  she 
saw  rightly.  Had  she  &llen  asleep,  and  was 
this  a  dream?  Were  these  children  from 
fairy-land? 


Diaiiizedb,  Google 
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They  hardly  looked  so.  A  little  boy  of  six 
years  old,  a  little  girl  of  about  four,  dressed 
in  large  red  and  white  cbeck;  small,  pale 
bxes,  m  which  great  blue  eyes  were  the  most 
fMvrainent  features,  framed  iu  round  beaver 
hats,  and  tied  with  large  bows  under  the  chin ; 
and  on  each  side  of  each  pale  face  lai^e 
green  rosettes  of  ribbon  protruding,  either 
for  ornament  or  to  protect  the  Kttle  ears. 

A  fringe  of  fair  brown  hair  peeping  under 
the  upturned  brim  of  the  hats  put  the  finish- 
ing touch  to  the  quaint  picture ;  and  as  Mar- 
garet looked  at  the  little  boy,  the  truth  flashed 
upon  her — James's  children,  come  from  India ; 
the  "Toto"  and  "DoUy"  whom  she  had 
heard  of,  whose  wardrobes  she  had  some- 
droes  had  to  choose  and  send  out  They 
had  never  seemed  realities  to  her  until  now, 
though  she  was  not  ignorant  of  their  exist- 
ence; Her  sister-in-law  was  a  stranger  to 
her,  James  nearly  as  much  so,  and  neither 
a  good  correspondent  Their  lives  and  the 
lives  of  the  brother  and  sister  in  Ei^land 
were  so  different,  their  interests  so  widely 
apart,  and  James  had  been  away  since  Mar- 
garet was  a  little  drL  This  must  havebeen 
the  news  the  letter  had  brought  What 
would  Gaspar  think  of  it  ? 

Th^  were  real  raough  now,  these  little 
pale  travelleis.  Dolly,  with  her  thumb,  glove 
and  all,  in  her  mouth,  was  roaring  lustily,  and 
burying  her  face  in  the  -nurse's  gown ;  and 
Toto  bad  made  himself  at  -home,  and  already 
found  an  amusement 

Up  on  the  aim  of  the  anu-chair,  down 
with  a  bound  on  all  fours  on  the  carpet ;  a 
scramble  up  again  by  the  seat,  a  climb  on  to 
the  aim,  a  moment  to  balance  himself,  then 
all  fouis  on  the  floor  again.  Was  this  the 
way  httle  boys  always  went  on?  After  a 
journey,  too !    What  would  it  be  to-morrow? 

"Look  here,  DoUy,"  he  cried,  poising 
himself  with  both  arms  wide  spread,  ana 
trying  to  make  himself  heard  over  the  scream- 
ing of  bis  sister ;  "  look  here  what  Fm  going 
to  do.  Once,  twice,  thrice  "  (bang ! — he  had 
descended).  "  Don't  cry,  Dolly ;  see,  I  futier 
ciy  when  I  tumble." 

Solly's  screams  continued  in  great  force, 
and  the  jumping  too ;  while  the  nurse,  vainly 
attempting  b>  stop  both,  gave,  at  the  same 
time,  an  explanatitw  of  the  unexpected  arrival 
She  was  not  their  nurse.  Her  mistress  had 
consented  to  bring  home  Mr.  Marshall's  chil- 
dren with  her  own.  He  was  in  great  distress, 
for  Mrs.  Maishall  had  died  suddenly.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  done  with  the  children  but 
to  send  them  home,  and  a  good  opportunity 
had  offered  a  week  after  Mr.  Marshall  had 
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written.  The  nurse  was  very  sorry  that  Miss 
Marshall  had  been  so  taken  by  surprise ;  but, 
indeed,  her  mistress  had  expected  the  chil- 
dren to  be  met  at  Southampton ;  and  it  had 
put  her  to  some  inconvenience  to  q>are  her 
(the  Quise)  even  to  drive  across  London  with 
them.     She  must  return  at  once. 

Margaret  involuntarily  heaved  a  si^  of 
relief.  What  was  the  care  of  the  chUdreo  in 
comparison  with  the  expense  and  inconveni- 
ence, the  almost  impossibility  of  keeping  a 
nurse? 

"  But  you  will  say  good-bye  to  them,  and 
have  something  before  you  go,  will  you  not  ?" 
she  said. 

The  tears  started  into  the  woman's  honest, 
kindly  eyes.  She  threw  her  arms  round 
Dolly,  and  kissed  her  violently.  Then  Toto 
was  seized  in  hke  manner.  He  resisted  gal- 
lantly, however ;  for  was  he  not  in  the  very 
middle  of  his  scramble  into  the  seat  of  the 
chair,  lying  on  his  £ice,  drag^ng  his  legs  up 
after  him? 

"  Oh,  oh  1  let  me  go !  don't  you  see  the 
other  train's  passin',  and  Tve  got  to  jump 
from  the  ingin  on  to  the  other  ingin,  like  the 
man  did  ?  Oh,  oh !  let  me  go,  please !  I'm 
saying  '  please,'  so  you  must  let  me  go." 

"And  you  won't  say  good-bye  to  poor 
'  Nanny,'  Master  Toto?"  and  the  poor  woman's 
voice  shook  as  she  made  the  appeal. 

The  boy  seemed  a  httle  touched.  His 
headlong  career  was  for  a  moment  stopped, 
and  he  stood  up  on  the  seat  of  the  chair 
twirling  the  buttons  on  the  nurse's  cIoak,*and 
very  meditadve. 

"  When  willl  see  you  again,  Master  Toto?  " 

"  Scarcely  ever.  We've  got  a  house  now  at 
London,  and  Aunt  Margaret's  going  to  stop 
with  us,  because  mamma's  dead.  I'll  be  as 
tall  as  this  when  you  come  back.  No,  111  be 
a  big  man  then,  and  I  am  going  back  to  my 
p^ia  in  Inja — he  said  so.  But  Dolly  won't 
go.  You  may  come  and  see  Dolly,  'cos  she's 
onlyagurl.  OhI  acati  acat!"  andhefiung 
himself  head  foremost  over  the  arm  of  the 
chair,  and  disappeared  in  an  instant  out  of 
the  room,  in  chase  of  Elspet's  old  puss. 

Elspet  had  prepared  two  large  bowls  of 
bread  and  mil  it,  and  now  she  undertook  to 
take  off  the  boy's  hat  and  comforter  and  to 
brush  his  hair,  white  Margaret,  with  httle 
Dolly  on  her  lap  by  the  £re,  succeeded  in 
stopping  the  screaming,  though  the  poor  httle 
body  was  still  convulsed  by  the  ^ects  of  a 
tremendous  ht  of  sobbing.  By  degrees  she 
became  quieter,  and  pouted  out  her  little  hps 
to  be  fed. 

Margaret  had  never  had  to  do  with  chil- 
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dren,  but  she  had  loved  those  she  had  seen, 
and  instinctively  she  chose  the  best  way  of 
winning  little  Dolly's  heart.  For  a  time  sh? 
I  fed  her  in  silence,  only  stooping  now  and 
then  to  kiss  the  silky  little  head  within  her 
arm.  Then,  by  degrees,  she  drew  her  atten- 
tion to  little  things  in  the  room,  a  doll-pen- 
iviperon  the  table,  or  whatever  was  at  hand  ; 
and  the  child  began  to  look  up  confidently 
in  her  face,  nodding  assent,  or  making  a  little 
sign  that  she  was  listening,  and  approved, 
never  forgetting  to  pout  out  the  httle  mouth 
again  for  the  welcome  spoon  and  its  contents- 
Such  large  blue  eyes;  such  a  trustftil,  speak- 
ing, pate  little  face;  what  woman's  heart 
would  not  have  been  led  captive  ? 

In  the  next  room,  over  a  basin  of  warm 
^-ater,  a  struggle  for  supremacy  was  being 
carried  on. 

"  But  I  had  my  face  washed  after  lunchin', 
I  never  have  it  washed  so  often.  Yes,  Dolly's 
had  her  face  washed,  I  dare — say  "  (drawing 
out  the  words  to  double  their  length,  and 
emphasizing  them  reproachfully),  "but  she's 
only  a  gurl  I  Boys  should  wash  their  faces 
theirsetves — Nanny  said  so.  You're  an  ugly 
old  woman,  that's  what  you  are ;  and  you've 
got  an  ugly,  ugly,  ugly  name.  And,  oh  !  let 
me  go !  I  want  to  drum  on  the  water-pan." 
"Rum,  tum,  turn — nun,  turn,  turn — r-rum, 
r-rum,  rum,  tum,  tum,"  went  the  hair-brash 
on  the  water-pan,  in  imitation  of  the  band  at 
Chundapore. 

"  Master,  look  here — (what  over's  the  child's 
name  ?)  Master  Charles,  look  here,  there's  a 
good  boy." 

"  Oh,  you  old  story  !  I  amn't  a  good  boy. 
You  said  I  was  a  ^ai/ boy  just  a  minit  before. 
And  why  do  you  call  me  'Master  Charles?'" 

"Charles,"  repeated  Maigaret  from  the 
ncJtt  room,  "  are  you  ready  ?   Come  in  here." 

He  walked  in  sedately,  with  an  indignant 
and  ill-used  air, 

"  Why  do  you  call  mc  Charles  f"  he  said 
again.  "  I'll  call  you  Anna-Maria,  and  that's 
a  much  uglier  name." 

Then,  changing  his  tone,  which  had  never 
been  more  than  one  of  reproach,  he  came  up 
to  Dolly,  and,  looking  at  her  compassionately, 

"  Poor  Dolly !"  he  said.  "  Isn't  that  nice, 
darling?  Please  give  me  some  too.  Aunt 
Margaret.     I'm  saying  '  please.' " 

"  Don't  you  always  say  '  please,'  Toto?" 

"Not  in  Inja,  never;  but  papa  said  at 
I^ndon  we  must  say  '  please.'  I  wish  Lon- 
don was  never  found  on  the  map  I  No  I 
don't,  though;  there's  a  arm-chair,  and  a 
water-pan,  and  there's  jolly  bread-and-milk, 
isn't  there,  Aunt  Margaret?" 


Margaret  admitted  that  London  furnished 
all  these  luxuries. 


Aliuln^Blldv  dncktDtaks  u  bed."— jiAH Iwnunr. 

"  Where's  the  man  ?"  inquired  Toto,  look- 
ing up  from  his  footstool  by  the  fire,  and 
making  wrong  shots  (with  the  spoonful  of 
bread-and-milk)  into  his  cheek. 

"What  man?"  asked  Margaret. 

"  Papa  said  there  was  a  man  at  London  ; 
papa  said  the  man  would  show  me  a  gun,  and 
show  me  how  to  shoot  it ;  where's  the  man?" 

"  Do  you  mean  Uncle  Caspar,  Toto?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  that's  the  man.  Dolly  and  me 
was  to  come  to  London,  and  there  was  a  man 
at  London  what  has  guns,  and  whips,  and 
things  ;  and  there  was  a  lady — that" s^w,  Aunt 
Margaret,  isn't  it  ?  and  we  was  to  say  'please' 
always,  wasn't  we,  Dolly  ?" 

"  Es,  we  was,"  responded  Dolly. 

"  And  we  was  to  get  everything  we  wanted 
when  we  jest  said  'please,'  wasn't  we,  Dollj^?" 

"  Did  papa  always  give  you  everything 
when  you  said  'please?'"  asked  Margaret, 
smiling. 

"Not  always,  nearly  ajways,  sometimes. 
Once  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  before  we  came 
out  of  Inja,  you  know,  I  asked  to  have 
mamma  back  again,  and  I  said  '  please '  ever 
so  often,  but  we  didn't  get  her,  did  we,  Dolly  ? 
Now  I'm  a  big  boy,  you  know,  and  I  don't 
want  her  back."  'fhen  (seeing  that  Mar- 
garet looked  up  siirprised),  "  I  mean  I  know 
shell  never  come  back  any  more,  but  papa'll 
come  back,  won't  he.  Aunt  Margaret?  Dolly 
thinks  she'll  come  back" — hewhispered  loudly 
in  his  aunt's  ear — "but  then  Dolly's  only  a 
gurl." 

The  whisper  was  lost  upon  poor  little  Dolly; 
her  head  had  fallen  back  upon  Margaret's 
arm,  and  she  was  fast  asleep.  She  was  un- 
dressed as  she  lay  there  ;  and  even  when  her 
little  nightgown  was  put  on,  and  the  hands 
lifted  and  pushed  through  the  sleeves,  she  did 
not  awake. 

But  when  she  was  laid  down  in  Caspar's 
room  in  Caspar's  bed  (what  desecration,  a 
genius's  room  become  a  nursery  !)  the  blue 
eyes  opened  wide,  the  under  lip  contracted 
and  quivered,  and  there  was  another  loud  cry. 

In  vain  Margaret  tried  to  soothe  her,  in 
vain  she  patted  her,  sang  to  her,  laid  heraelf 
on  the  bed  beside  her ;  Dolly  refused  to  be 
comforted. 

"  Oh  1  Toto,"  at  last  said  Margaret,  driven 
to  despair,  and  rather  afraid  of  the  child's 
going  mto  a  tit ;  "what  is  the  matter?  Do 
you  know  what  she  wants?" 

■ooolu- 
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Toto  was  sitting  on  the  rug,  a  candle  beside 
him  on  the  iloor,  and  Elspet's  cat  under  bis 
aim.  He  had  taJcen  advantage  of  Elspet  and 
Margaret's  attention  being  distracted  by  his 
sister's  screams  to  burn  Uie  unfortunate  ani- 
mal's whiskers  in  the  flames. 

"  There's  jest  half  a  one  left  now ;  don  t 
you  jamp  away  now,  Mist«:  Cat,  because 
you  shan't  go  even  if  you  say  '  please.'  I'm 
the  barber,  and  you're  papa,  only  I  haven't 
any  razors,  and  so — oh !  yes.  Aunt  Margaret, 
I  know  whaf  11  stop  her  ciying — stuff  some- 
thing in  her  mouth;  she  always  stops  directly." 

Margaret  and  Elspet  stood  aghast  "  It's 
a  cooshie  you  want,  isn't  it,  darling  ?  It's 
comin'  now,  darUn'.  Aimt  Margaret,  get  her 
a  cooshie,  and  then  you'll  stop,  won't  you, 
UoUy?     It's  her  cooshie  she  wants." 

"What  is  a  cooshie,  Toto?" 

"That's  a  cooshie — this  is  a  cooshie,  my 
comforter's  a  cooshie,  buther  own  cooshie's 
in  the  cabin — I  mean  it's  in  the  boxes." 

He  was  led  off  captive  to  the  open  boxes. 

"There,"  he  said  in  triumph,  whisking  out 
atumbied  piece  of  faded  pinkflannel;  "there's 
her  cooshie  1"  And  before  Margaret  could 
rescue  it,  or  divine  its  purpose,  Toto  had 
rolled  it  in  a  ball,  had  placed  himself  a  few 
feet  from  the  bed,  and  was  taking  aim  at 
Dolly's  head. 

"There,  don't  cry,  darlin',  there's  the 
cooshie !"  he  said,  a  little  remorseful  at  having 
made  so  good  and  teUing  a  shot,  for  Dolly's 
head  was  quite  hidden  in  flannel.  But  to  the 
nosmail  surprise  of  the  lookers-on,  the  crying 
had  suddenly  been  stilled,  and  the  flannel  as 
suddenly  disappeared. 

A  fewminutes  later,  when  Margaret  stepped 
softly  towards  the  child,  she  found  the  eyes 
last  shut,  and  heard  the  heavy  r^ular  breath- 
ii^  of  sleep.  A  comer  of  the  pink  flannel 
peeped  out,  and  Margaret  drew  the  sheet 
down  ever  so  little  to  discover  its  use,  Dolly's 
tiny  hands  clasped  it  closely,  and  one  thumb 
wrapped  in  its  folds  was  in  her  mouth.  She 
cooed  over  it  in  her  placid  sleep  as  only  a 
very  little  child  can. 

Margaret  inwardly  resolved  that  henceforth 
the  luxury  of  a  "  cooshie  "  should  always  be 
provided  for  Dolly's  bedtime. 

And  now  Toto's  time  had  come.  At  first 
he  was  very  skittish  and  restless,  but  when 
Margaret  found  that  a  story  or  any  trifling 
incident  seemed  to  rivet  his  attention,  and 
that  he  was  eager  for  infoimadon  on  all  sub- 
jects, the  task  of  undressing  him  became 
easy.  He  insensibly  pulled  his  arms  out  of 
everything,  lost  in  the  recital  of  the  won- 
derfiil  things  Uncle  Caspar  had  done. 


"And  now  you  have  to  say  your  prayer^ 
Toto ;  do  you  know  them  by  yourself,  or  shall 
I  make  some  for  you  ?" 

"Oh,  I  know  some  j"  and  kicking  his  boots 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room  he  prepared  to 
kneel    He  was  up  again  before  he  was  down. 

"  Aunt  Ma^aret,  let  me  try  &ga.\a,  please. 
I  Wanted  my  boot  to  go  into  the  bath.  There 
isn't  any  water  in  it" 

He  was  off  to  the  other  end,  and  back 
again  in  an  instant.  Ma^aret  did  not  as 
yet  pretend  »  manage  him. 

It  was  a  successful  shot  this  time;  the 
boot  clattered  satisfactorily  in  the  bath,  and 
Toto  with  a  smile  of  triumph  knelt  down  at 
Margaret's  tap. 

"  Please  God  bless  papa  and  mamma  (no, 
not  mamma,  she's  dead).  Please  God  bless 
papa,  and  make  me  and  Dolly  a  good  boy. 
No,  make  me  and  Dolly  good  girls  and  boys" 
(in  a  stage  whisper,  "  That's  not  right.  Aunt 
Margaret,  I've  got  my  prayers  so  bungled"),  , 
"And  please  God  forgive  all  oursins,  and  bring 
us  safe  home  to  London.  (Oh,  we've  come 
to  London.  What  shall  I  say?  I  must  have 
a  new  prayer  now.  Aunt  Margaret.)    Amen." 

And  then  he  sprang  up  Uke  a  shot,  and 
pulled  his  little  shirt  up  to  his  knees  to  warm 
them. 

Margaret  drew  him  to  her,  and  kissed  his 
forehead.  "You  are  very  like  the  'man,' 
Toto — very  like  Uncle  Gaspar." 

"  And  he's  a  big  man,  isn't  he.  Aunt  Mar- 
garet ?"  said  he,  opening  his  eyes  wide,  and 
contemplating  a  leap  on  to  the  bed,  to  the 
certain  destruction  of  the  sleeping  Dolly. 


EUIABITU  BAKft>n.J3lOWMIiO. 

Margaret  had  but  litde  time  for  reading 
now;  but  weary  one  day  from  painting,  she 
took  a  favourite  book  of  poems  from  the 
table,  and  sat  down  by  the  fire.  Her  eyes 
fell  upon  the  lines  which  head  this  chapter. 

Had  it  not  been  true  for  her,  this  saying 
of  the  great  poet  ?  I  will  not  call  her  poetess, 
for  hardly  yet  has  the  tenn  ceased  to  be 
associated  with .  a  certain  feebleness,  and 
nothing  that  is  feeble  must  approach  the 
name  of  Elizabeth  Bairett-Browning.  More- 
over, is  it  not  conceivable,  poets  in  their 
sphere  being  most  especially  and  essentially 
of  the  sml,  that  there  should  be  no  distinction 
of  sex,  any  more  than  of  caste,  among  them  ? 
The  pathos  and  tenderness  of  the  woman,  the 
power  and  energy  of  the  man  defined  and  sepa- 
rate as  ever — who  would  lack  either? — but 
each  a.faei,  speaking  to  souls  in  the  individual 
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language  of  the  soul  that  utters,  striving  for 
none  of  the  other's  individuaUtics,  because 
that  would  be  to  lose  their  own. 

Was  it  not  true  for  Margai^  that  God's 
gifts  had  come  to  her,  patting  her  dreams 
to  shame?  She  had  dreamt  of  love  to  be 
hers,  not  of  a  life  to  be  lived  for  a  great 
purpose,  as  she  brooded  soTrovfully  over  the 
fire  alone. 

Now  that  a  pnipOBe  had  come  to  her, 
she  shamed  indeed.  God  had  given  her  what 
she  should  not  herself  have  chosen,  because 
in  her  blindness  she  could  never  have  con- 
ceived the  extent  of  the  blessing  conferred, 
and  to  be  conferred  by  her  again.  Hitherto 
she  had  only  thought  of  putting  her  trust  in 
God,  (rf' holding  to  Him  in  goodreproachand 
evil  reproach,  of  praying  Him  to  show  Ga£par 
more  of  himself,  of  protesting  when  Elspet 
prevaricated,  and  then  of  tummg  to  her  own 
heart  with  a  condemnation  of  what  she  found 
there,  and  a  "judge  not"  uttered  to  herself. 

Hitherto  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had 
stood  at  the  portals  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  that  she  had  not  even  besieged  the  gates. 
Now  on  a  sudden  diey  had  been  opened  to 
her ;  aay,  was  she  not  "  a  doorkeeper  in  the 
house  of  God  ?" 

Two  souls  had  been  committed  to  her 
keeping;  two  child-souls  moreover,  impres- 
sionable, trustful,  and  as  yet  unspoiled  There 
was  something  to  be  lived  for  after  alL  Care 
they  would  bring  upon  her ;  maybe  things 
worse  than  care  ;  but  what  was  tiiat  to  the 
life  of  selfishness  which  before  had  been 
forced,  as  it  were,  upon  herp  It  seemed  to 
Margaret  that  these  two  children  had  come 
to  be  the  saving  of  her  soul. 

It  was  a  httle  more  than  a  week  after  their 
arrival  that  the  ling  of  the  postman  heralded 
the  important  advent  of  a  letter. 

"Dear  Mai^aret,"  it  ran,  "business  still 
detains  toe  here,  but  I  find  much  in  Paris 
to  gratify  my  pecniiar  tastes.  My  literary 
labours  have  not,  as  you  may  easily  under- 
stand, progressed,  but  I  lay  up,  if  I  mietake 
not,  much  seed  for  future  harvests. 

"  By  the  way,  can  yonhelp.me  tempcnaiily 
with  a  small  sum?  j£rs  or  j£ao  would 
meet  my  present  wants  and  a  sudden  call. 
I  hope  soon  to  refund  it  to  you  with  interest ; 
or,  if  you  like,  I  mif^t  perhaps  manage  to 
invest  it  in  my  speculation.  Do  not  delay 
remitting  this  trifle,  for  I  may  soon  leave 
Paris.  I  shall  return  to  England  when  I  ay 
Eureka  /—'  I  have  fotmd  it.' 

**  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"Gaspak  Marshall. 


"P.S. — So  you  have  James's  diildren  to 
keep  you  company.  Have  you  drawn  upon 
his  bank  yet  for  their  maintenance  ?  If  not, 
do  so  now,  and  ^f  20  of  his  will  do  as  well 
as  yours ;  it  is  only  for  a  week  or  so  that  I 
shaU  want  it.    Yours  ^ain,  "  G.  M." 

So  wrote  the  brother,  as  buttoning  a  pair  of 
faultless  lavender  gloves,  and  smoothing  his 
hat  with  his  sleeve,  he  toot  a  minildn  um- 
brella between  his  first  finger  and  thumb,  and 
sauntered  caieles^  towards  the  "lYois 
Frferes,"  where  (on  the  strength,  be  it  sup- 
posed, of  Margaret's  "  trifle  ")  he  ordered  a 
regal  dinner  firom  a  regal  mtmt. 

And  so  read  the  sister,  with  a  flushed  face 
and  a  loud  beatii^  at  her  heart  Twenty 
pounds — it  was  not  in  the  b^ik  I  Certainly 
it  was  not  in  the  house.  As  yet  James's 
deposit  was  not  available  — "  not  payable," 
she  had  been  told,  "at  present"  And  Gas- 
par's  demand  was  imperative ;  fifteen  poands, 
at  the  very  least,  must  be  sent  to  hhn  to- 
day. Where  was  she  to  turn  in  her  per- 
plexity, ah  !  where  ? 

"God,"  said  Dolly  from  the  hearthrug, 
innocent  of  Margaret's  trouble,  and  answering 
some  question  of  her  brother's. 

Women  are  imaginative,  I  have  said ; 
Margaret  took  the  unconscious  answer  of 
the  child  humbly  to  her  heart.  She  rose 
from  her  seat,  knelt  on  the  floor  beside  her, 
and  kissed  the  soft,  pale  face. 

"What  were  you  saying,  children?"  she 
asked. 

"Dolly  was  saying  the  angds  muGt  have 
built  heaven.  Aunt  Margaret — is  that  true  ?" 

"  No,  darling,  God  made  heaven." 

"  But  where  did  He  live  while  it  was  being 
nmde.  Aunt  Margaret?" 

"  God  lives  everywhere,  Toto." 
Well,  if  He  lives  everywhere,  I  wonder 
why  He  ever  wanted  a  heaven — don't  you. 
Aunt  Margaret?  if  He  Uves  everywhere 
heaven  must  be  a  teeny  place  when  He 
gets  in,  mustn't  it.  Aunt  Margaret?" 

"  We  don't  know  what  heaven  is  like,  Toto," 
she  answered,  averting  her  face  a  little  fix>m 
his  earnest  gaze,  and  rather  puzzled  by  the 
wholly  new  ideas  which  the  child  brought 
before  her. 

"  No,  we  can't  never  know  'cept  we  go  and 
see,  and  then  we  can't  ever  get  out  again, 
can  we  ?  Mamma's  stayed  in  ever  so  long, 
hasn't  she,  Dolly?  But  it  can't  be  a  Uttle 
wee  place.  Aunt  Margaret,  cos  it  wouldn't 
hold  all  the  angels,  would  it,  Aunt  Margaret? 
And  it  can't  be  a  large  tng  place,  it  can't  be 
everywhere,  like  God  is,  cos  then  the  angels 


•rould  be  everywhere,  wouldn't  they?  TTiere'd 
be  an  an^  on  my  drum  here,  and  an  angel 
up  the  chmicey,  and  an  angel  in  the  waste- 

baske^  and " 

"Hush,  Toto  1  don't  speak  so,  darling,  I 
will  tell  you  more  about  angels  to^ght  when 
yen  arc  gtMng  to  bed,  because  I  have  no  time 
to  stop  DOW.  Do  you  know  I  diink  there  are 
angels  nearly  everyidiere,  sqit  by  God  to  take 
care  c£  us ;  perh^s  there  are  some  in  the 
room  now ;  so  we  mustn't  speak  of  them  the 
same  way  we  speak  of  toys  and  other  things. 
They  are  God's  messengers,  you  know." 

Oh !  little  children,  "  so  fresh  from  God," 
may  yon  not  sometimes  be  his  messengers  f 
Is  it  sot  your  mission  to  diffuse  tiie  rich 
fragrance  of  innocence,  of  wondering  curious, 
yet  unquestioning  faith  on  hearts  on  whom 
contact  with  a  cold  world  must  needs  have 
left  its  haidening  traces  ? 

Margaret  was  not  yet  hardened,  but  she 

rose  from  the  hearthrug  that  momnig  feeling 

hoself  a.  better  woman.      No  aidml  wonl 

I  could  she  recall  which  had  let  §aw  the  bakn 

I  upon  her  bcsit,  a  moment  before  so  amioBB ; 

the  heart  of  a  httle  chM  only  had  leflalEd 

itself  in  bcr  own.     She  landed  that  a  duld's 

lips  mig^  after  all,  be  tke  nearest  thing  on 

earth  to  the  portals  of  that  heaven  over  which 

I  she  had  1^  them  marvelling.   The  something 

to  love  and  be  loved  by  had  coo>e  to  her  at 

last 

An  hour  later  she  had  put  an  her  cloak 
and  tmmet  and  saUied  forth  into  the  atieet. 
EUpet  was  not  to  be  her  companion  to-day, 
even  could  she  have  left  the  litde  jdnloGc^heis 

A  dt^  at  the  corner  of  the  stieetwas  Mai- 


"  Five  pounds !  is  that  the  most  you  can 
give  me  ?  it  cost  three  times  that." 

It  was  tke  least  tiiey  could  give  her,  but  she 
n-as  forced  to  be  content  The  one  hand- 
some piece  of  jewellery  Margaret  had  ever 
possessed  passed  over  the  counter.  But  what 
mattered  it?  Five  pounds  passed  into  her 
pocket,  and  ten  could  be  made  up  at  home. 
That  afternoon's  post  carried  the  "trifle" 
Caspar  had  demanded  to  Paris. 

For  the  rest?  herself  and  the  children  till 
tbo  speculation  should  answer,  till  "  Eureka" 
should  be  the  cry? 

"  He  that  feedeth  the  ravens,"  said  Mar- 
garet, as  she  aat  down  to  write  to  Mr.  Pick- 
ering. 

"  Am  I  fit  to  give  lessons  ? — in  the  very  first 
elements  of  drawing  even  ?  Tell  me  the  truth, 
nlease.  but  tell  me  quickly  if  you  can,  and 
how  I  am  to  set  about  it.     I  am  ashamed  so 
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to  trouble  you,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  where 
else  to  turn,  and  you  are  so  kind ;  and  surely 
I  may  do  something,  though  I  am  a  woman; 
other  women  are  doing  great  things  every  day. 
I  do  not  want  to  do  great  things  now;  I 
want  to  do  a  small  thing  to  some  purpose." 


Is  u  En«lithdd]." 

KOBIHT  BuCBAniUt. 

Dull  February  had  passed  into  March; 
spring  was  bursting  from  winter  with  the 
catkins  upon  the  willow,  and  the  red  &1II  shoots 
upon  the  birch.  And  a  great  commotion 
was  going  on  in  the  little  lo^jbg  that  bad 
heretofore  been  Margaret's  hcone. 

For  before  the  spring  was  a.  day  older,  her 
glad  entr^  was  to  be  watc&d  eageriy  by  two 
pairs  of  uttle  curious  eyes :  not  ftroogh  the 
scanty  medium  of  a  lime-tice  l^re,  and  a 
dnsky  beech  there,  railed  round  in  i^at  are 
satirically  called  the  "  gardens "  of  the 
squares,  but  in  its  fidkst  bean^,  as  it  rises 
over  God's  greeil  fields  and  mossy  banks, 
and  makes  £e  fecund  eardi  to  airake  and' 
testify  of  One  irtio  doe&  all  things  well 

Even  in  London,  in  tbc  heart  of  tte  gr«tt 
city,  with  all  il%  snSerings  and  with  all  its 
sins,  the  spring  makes  its  glad  advent  to  be 
heard.  For  when  Ae  first  bad^tof  pnnuose 
roots,  buried  in  mom  that  has  not  yet  lost  its 
wint^  yeHow,  makes  its  appear^we  in  die 
duskiest  by-street,  does  it  not  spe^  cS  the 
regenoatim  that  is  going  on  in  the  Messed 
countiy?  Do  we  not  hear  very  plainfy  indeed 
die  edoes  of  those  footsteps  whidi  press 
vifdets  and  all  their  &agnmt  company  from 
the  warm  damp  Mather  Earth? 

Now,  more  than  primroses  had  come  to 
gladden  the  eyes  of  weaiy  Londanaa.  Low 
carts  drawn  by  picturesque  shaggy  ponies, 
with  bright  brass  harness,  wended  tbeu-  way 
in  the  early  forenoons,  beating  burdens  that 
must  set  the  hearts  of  all  artists,  poets,  and 
lovers  of  God  and  his  nature  aglow.  Tall 
white  arum  lilies  in  the  front,  standii^  out 
majestically  from  a  bed  of  feathery  green; 
next  to  them  cinerarias  of  many  hues,  deep 
lustrous  blue,  or  crimson,  or  dapj^ed  with 
white ;  hyacinths  that  scented  all  the  street:— 
only  a  shilling  apiece  !  Tulips  red  and  tulips 
white,  primulas  in  a  coronal  of  leaves,  cycla- 
mens trembling  under  even  the  easy  motion 
of  the  easy  cart  and  docile  pony,  and  crocuses 
shooting  out  lusty  spikes  of  green  to  herald 
the  fidi  pale  buds  within  their  heait :  buds 
that  too  often  attain  to  nothing  fiirther,  O 
sanguine  buyer !  but  shrivel  up  with  all  theii 
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golden  secrets  undisclosed,  like  many  hopes, 
and  many  resolves,  and  much  that  is 
earthly. 

"Flowers!  pretty  flowers!  all  kinds  of 
flowers  !  "  The  cry  called  Ma^aret  from 
the  monotonous  labours  of  packing. 

Not  so  the  children.  Their  toil,  prolonged 
over  many  days,  was  still  all-absorbing.  So 
many  things  had  to  be  three  times  packed, 
so  many  that  had  been  thus  looked  after 
were  in  the  end  not  meant  to  go  at  all.  Time 
after  time  had  Mai^aret  rescued  a  knitted  . 


mat,  a  tidy  from  a  chair,  a  penwiper,  that 
were  most  entirely  the  property  of  the  landlady 
and  her  lodging. 

The  change  had  come  suddenly  upon 
them  all.  Instead  of  Caspar's  return,  the  nen-s 
of  an  intended  journey  to  the  East  had  forced 
upon  Margaret  the  necessity  for  economy 
more  strict  than  it  had  ever  been.  Some 
days  she  had  considered  upon  the  subject, 
and  then,  hardly  had  she  settled  that  a 
lodging  in  the  country  would  be  alike  cheaper 
and  more  healthy  for  her  pale  children,  than 


r^'3 


:he  illness  of  little  Dolly  came  to  confirm  her 
resolution. 

To  the  East !  What  did  that  mean  ?  An 
ibsence  quite  limitless.  And  London  with- 
jul  her  brother  had  become  very  desolate. 
Moreover,  its  disadvantages  were  numerous 
low.  The  children  had  no  freedom,  and 
mything  like  a  park  or  garden  was  too  far 
o  be  accessible  for  them.  If  Elspet  went 
)ut  with  them,  household  matters,  the  plain 
lomely  dinner  for  instance,  must  fare  very 
>adly ;  and  if  !kf argarel  devoted  herself  en- 
irely  to  them,  her  painting  could  not  be 
arried  on.     And  how  much  depended  on 


(hai  painting  and  its  success,  she  was  now 
beginning  fully  to  leam. 

The  "few  days"  of  the  loan  to  Caspar 
I  had  multiplied  tenfold,  and  no  ^15  had  been 
returned.  The  bank  refused  to  make  any 
advance  of  money  on  her  brother  James's 
account,  and  gave  her  to  understand  that 
the  amount  once  in  their  hands  had  been 
already  overdrawn.  No  letter  from  India 
came  to  remove  or  lessen  the  difficulty,  and 
trouble  and  anxiety  had  begun  to  tell  upon 
Margaret's  quiet  face. 

For  it  was  a  very  patient  face  still.  She 
had  not  lived  so  long  without  having  a  hun- 
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died  experiences  of  what  God  had  done  for 
her.  A  hundred  times  she  had  been  od  the 
verge  of  despair,  as  one  by  one  Caspar's 
schemes  had  failed  and  brought  them  to  the 
brink  of  ruin }  and  a  hundred  times  she  had 
risen  and  stood  upright,  she  bad  lifted  up 
her  £ace  and  said,  "Thou  hast  set  my  feet  in 
a  laige  room." 

The  flesh  truly  was  still  weak;  weak  it 
would  remain  while  it  remained  flesh.  But 
the  spirit  being  willing,  and  a  greater  spirit 
of  Love  being  willing,  could  not  the  flesh  be 
combated  and  overcome  ? 

So  while  trouble  pencilled  her  face  with 
its  hard  finger,  the  peace  which  passeth  all 
understanding  reigned  there  too.  They  are 
not  incongruous,  these  traces  and  this  peace, 
God  loves  to  set  apart  his  children,  and  to 
set  on  them  his  seal.  Sometimes  He  stamps 
(hem  with  his  right  hand,  full  of  gifts,  and 
I  sometimes  m  his  left  He  reaches  out  a  martyr's 
crown.  For  there  are  martyrs  nowadays 
great  as  any  that  have  lived  and  died  of  old, 
I  oflen  think  there  will  not  be  diverse  man- 
sions up  in  heaven  for  these  and  diose.  For 
both,  at  least,  the  cry  of  the  poet-king  is  true 
— "  They  that  fear  Him  lack  nothing." 
[  Margaret  stood  at  the  window,  and  feasted 
j  on  the  sight  before  her.  Too  often  she  had 
murmured  in  her  soul  at  the  poverty  which 
debarred  her  from  the  innocent  pleasure  of 
possessing  a  few  flowers,  A  doubt  of  God's 
justice  had,  perhaps,  crossed  her  mind  at 
times;  for  the  purer  the  soul  the  more  eager 
is  the  Spirit  of  all  Evil  to  enter  in  and  mar 
its  blamelessness.  Why  had  He  drawn  his 
Ime  between  them,  saying,  "O  rich,  be 
happy,  and   possess  all   things  ! "  and,  "  0 

poor,  be    satisfied  with "     With   what, 

Maigaret?  The  Spirit  of  God  made  answer, 
"With  Me!" 

So  the  disloyal  thought  had  passed  away. 

Margaret  had  but  few  friends  now— she 
had  never  known  many  that  were  rich— but 
she  thought  of  those  she  knew,  and  was  com- 
pelled 'to  acknowledge  to  herself  that  their 
competency  had  not  satisfied  them. 

Mrs.  Armytage  was  rich — rich  in  the  eyes 
of  Margaret  Was  she  not  restless,  giddy 
even,  good-natured  perhaps,  but  lonely,  and 
so  selfish?  Luke  Carew,  her  brother,  was 
rich.  Had  he  not  failed  in  his  love,  and  was 
not  his  Ufe  purposeless  ? 

"  It  must  be  a  good  thing  in  some  waj^ 
to  be  poor,"  said  Maigaret,  "because,  at 
least,  it  makes  us  very  prayerful.  One  can 
hardly  be  very  poor,  and  yet  very  worldly; 
for  the  world  has  no  bait  to  offer  to  such  as  I 


"We  must  be  satisfied  somewhere.  If  tht 
world  &ils,  what  then  ?  We  must  turn  ebe 
where.  And  there  is  no  middle-ground,  that  1 
can  hear  of,  between  heaven  and  the  world." 

A  htde  blessing  had  come  to  lighten  Mar- 
garet's cares;  a  little  tangible  blessing,  ] 
mean,  over  and  above  the  patient,  trusting 
spirit.  The  "  Girl's  Head "  had  sold  foi 
twenty  pounds,  and  that  sum  had  enabled 
her  to  pay  off  every  farthing  she  owed  in 
London,  to  set  aside  a  small  pordon  for  the 
first  week's  rent  in  the  new  home,  and  for  the 
journey  thither. 

Now,  as  she  looked  out,  she  planned 
another  picture  in  her>mind.  It  should  be 
just  this— the  low  cart,  with  its  gay  nodding 
load,  the  rough  pony,  the  pale  poor  man 
beside  it  in  the  shovel  hat 

What  a  pity  that  she  could  not  give  Ae 
monotonous  cry  that  accompanied  them : — 

"  Flowers  1  Pretty  flowers  1  All  a-growing 
and  a-blowing ! " 

"  But  I  am  not  a  poet,"  she  said,  "  else  I 
would.     I  would  make  my  picture  speak," 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  that,  MargnreL  Say 
rather,  hopefully,  with  that  woman-poet  you 
revere — 

"At  least  I  am  a  poet  in  being  poor, 
thank  God  I " 

XI, 
"Utlla  whtto  cottafffu.  dl  in  *  raw, 
Gudsni,  vriurt  bachdon^-battoiu  ATOW, 

tJii;iLliiwi'  nab  m  roafind  w^l, 
And  up  ebon  tliB'itill  bias  ikj, 
Whoce  thawDolly-wbiuclDudi  louilmEbT— 
I  Kcm  (0  bo  able  li>  tee  it  all  P- 

ROBBKT  BtrCKANAK. 

All  partings,  even  the  most  trivial — if 
such  an  adjective  can  be  apphed  to  noun  so 
solemn  in  its  suggestions — savour  of  sadness. 

The  last  long  parting,  of  which  all  the 
lesser  appear  to  us  as  &rbingers,  and  from 
which  they  consequently  borrow  their  gloom, 
partakes  perhaps  least  of  all  of  real  sadness. 

Or  should  partake,  rather.  For  is  there 
not  in  the  final  separation  a  lack  of  that 
miserable  element  of  uncertainty,  for  those  at 
least  who  have  not  drifted  pilotless  on  the 
sea  of  life  ?  Partings  for  times  and  seasons 
are  fraught  with  fears  of  what  may  happen 
before  we  meet  again ;  above  all  are  they 
laden  with  anxieties  for  the  veiled  path  upon 
which  the  beloved  one  takes  his  course 
alone.  But  once  satisfied  that  the  Creator 
has  recalled  to  Himself  the  created,  the  work 
of  his  own  hands,  alt  apprehensions  and  all 
suspense  must  be  at  an  end  for  evermore. 
The  sorrow  will  remain  truly,  keen  and 
poignant ;  an  arrow  may  be  entered  into  the 
soul ;  but,  without  fear,  grief  loses  its  bitterest 
sting.     It  is  like  love,  of  which  it  has  been 
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said  that  ceasing  to  hope  and  ceasing  to  fear, 
it  ceases  to  exist 

A  last  loolc  at  a  dieary,  dingy  lodging 
brau^t  the  teais  into  poac  Ma^aretfs  eyes. 
She  had  known  much  sorrow  tbeie,  much 
care,  and  veiy  tittle  love.  Yet  bad  the  bare, 
nnoke-^treakcd  walls  endeared  themselves  to 
her ;  periiapa  because  so  cdten  they  had  kept 
her  company  when  other  Mends,  and  kinder, 
more  yielding  hces  &iled. 

The  children  naturally  shared  in  no  way 
hei  feelings.  New  faces,  new  cats,  new 
flowers,  a  journey  in  the  train,  a  change — 
that  was  the  vista  which  opened  before  them. 
The  poor  landlady,  who  came  to  assist  in  the 
migiatioD  and  i^  preparations,  and  whose 
tears  were  far  more  profuse  and  nearer  to  the 
'suriace  than  Margaiefs,  met  with  no  sym- 
pathy from  the  elated  little  couple.  "  Oh  no ! 
we  voa't  see  you  again  1  You'll  be  dead 
bdbre  we  come  back!"  Or,  "We  won't 
come  to  London  till  we're  iig.  Aunt  Mar-> 
g'refs  got  a  house  at  (he  country  now. 
Or,  "  A&  /  you  mustn't  ccxne  with  us,  'co 
there  wouldn't  be  any  room  for  you  !  Aunt 
Marg'ret,  isn't  it  time  to  go  P  Isn't  it  time 
to  go.  Aunt  Marg'ret?  Please,  Aunt  Mar- 
g'ret, when  is  it  time  to  go  ?" 

"Have you  got  everything  ready,  Toto?" 
he  was  asked. 
"  Oh  yes — I'm  just  /ira^  of  being  ready." 
"Is  the  cab  there,   Master  Toto?"   in- 
quired Elspet,  by  way  of  passing  the  time 
while  she  strapped  the  little  bundle  of  wraps. 
"TS^^ie/"  he  cried  scornfully;  "Idaresay 
he's  gone  away  now !  I  dare  say  other  people 
s  driving  him  now  t" 

"1  dare  say  they  isl"  echoed  little  Dolly 
pouting:,  standing  die  picture  of  injured  inno- 
cence on  a  chair  by  the  window,  her  green 
rosettes  adjusted  to  ber  ears,  and  her  hands 
in  a  minikin  muff,  which  lud  a  little  ra^ed 
but  much -beloved  penny  doll,  from  her 
brother's  scorn  and  irony. 

At  length  they  started :  canaiy,  cage,  and 
all;  bandboxes,  trunks,  and  many  parceb  were 
piled  up  outside  and  stuffed  withm,  and  with 
a  sigh  of  hope  fulfilled,  Dolly  settled  herself 
on  Margaret's  knee. 

Toto  held  determinedly  to  two  predous 
burdens — the  cat  minus  the  points  of  its 
whiskers,  which  had  been  the  poor  lodging- 
keeper's  parting  gift,  and  a  long  black  cotton 
bag,  very  cobbled,  and  apparently  very  empty, 
which  was  suspended  &om  his  arm. 

"  What  have  you  got  there,  Toto?"  Mar- 
garet a^ed,  as  her  eyes  fell  on  the  mysterious 
appendage. 

"  It's  min«  and  Dolly's  tooth-brush,  Aunt 


Marg'ret,  and  look  here  1"  He  [dunged  his 
arm  into  the  depths  of  the  blade  bag,  and 
brought  out  a  bottle  of  clear  liquid,  carefully 
corked.  "  This  is  water  what  we'll  wash  them 
with ;  there  isn't  aoy  time  to  stop  and  wash 
in  the  trains,  is  there,  Aunt  Marg'ret?  And 
then  we'll  be  nice  and  dean  when  we  come 
to  the  country.  Aunt  Marg'ret — and  won't  that 
be  nice,  Aunt  Marg'ret  ?" 

"  Very  nice,  darling,"  she  answered  laughing. 

Much  nicer  and  deaner  than  they  had  been 
for  many  a  day  certainly:  comfortably  settled 
within  easy  reach  of  water  at  home,  Toto  and 
Dolly  had  never  thought  of  this  important 
and  imperative  duty.  "But  their  pleasures 
are  few,"  said  Margaret ;  "let  them  enjoy  them 
while  they  can,  and  such  as  they  can  have. 
Poor  litde  ones  !  God  knows  how  soon  they 
will  have  cares  to  fret  thena ;  He  cannot  wish 
to  come  between  them  and  their  little 
happiness  now," 

The  dosdy-packed  houses  at  first,  the 
douds  c^  smoke  behind  them  as  they  left  the 
dty,  the  flying  trees  and  fields  and  hedges, 
were  cause  to  them  of  unceasing  interest. 

A  dog  running  beside  the  train,  and  barking 
lustily,  raised  a  scream  of  exdtement  from 
them  both. 

And  when  these  things  began  to  pall,  there 
was  a  long  tunnd,  and  Dolly  was  taken  upon 
her  aunt's  knees,  where  her  fears  at  the  un- 
natural darkness  were  quickly  dispelled,  while 
Toto  had  recoTirse  to  the  black  bag,  and  plied 
his  hard,  unused  tooth-brush  vigorously. 

It  amused  Margaret  not  a  little  to  find  that 
the  system  of  all  tlungs  in  common  (all,  except 
a  sword,  which  could  never  do  for  a  "  gurl," 
and  a  Bible,  which  she  could  not  read — nor 
he  either,  for  that  matter,  as  yet)  was  carried 
to  such  lengths  that  even  the  tooth-brush  was 
the  property  of  both. 

"  Here,  darlin',"  said  the  little  man  to  his 
sister  when    daylight  had  once  more  burst 

rn  them,  scrubbmg  the  brush  with  the  palm 
his  hand,  and  then  on  the  outside  of  the 
black  bag.     "Here,  darlin',  you  can  do  it 

iw ;  it's  so  nice  to  do ! " 

Before  the  novelty  of  the  journey  had  worn 
off,  their  destination  was  reached. 

A  lodging,  tiny  enough,  but  dean  and 
cheery,  bright  fires  burning  (a  luxury  not  to 
be  OMitinued  on  so  extensive  a  srale,  but 
very  cheering  to  the  new-comers),  dean  beds, 
and  the  kind  face  of  another  good-hearted 
landlady.  There  are  many  good  hearts  in 
the  world  nowadays,  in  spite  of  the  cry  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  age;  and  so  Margaret 
thought  that  night. 

In  the  morning,  firesh  pleasures.    The  sun 
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flooding  the  little  rooms,  and  taking  xwa-y 
ootbing  from  the  pervading  look  of  cleanli- 
ness ;  a  little  garden,  where  rings  of  crocuses 
were  springing  up ;  and  a  fresh  March  wind 
caroosing  in  the  trees. 

The  diildren  were  early  at  the  window,  in 
dean  pinafores  and  high  spirits.  The  idea  of 
plajdng  aD  alone,  and  on  the  nice  gre^i  grass 
too! 

When  Margaret  joined  them,  a.  shower  of 
s  rained  upon  her. 


"  Who  left  those  big  baskets  in  the  gardin, 
Aunt  Marg'ret?" 

They  were  the  flower-beds,  marked  out 
with  wicker-work  and  handles.  He  must 
have  been  a  strong  man  who  left  them  there ; 
but  I  do  not  think  Toto  and  Dolly  would 
have  been  the  least  surprised,  in  their  present 
state  of  mind,  to  have  seen  a  giant  emerge 
from  a  crocus,  and  carry  off  the  "  left "  Tic- 
kets on  his  head. 

Everything  was  like  faiiy-land  at  Femhill. 


HOW  TO   STUDY  THE  OLD   TESTAMENT. 

BOOKS  OF  KINGS— NOTES  ON  PARTICULAR  PASSAGES. 


it^INGS  L  g.  The  places  here  mentioned, 
■»^  En-rogel  and  the  stone  Zoheleth,  have 
been  variously  identified.  Von  Raumer  (Pal., 
p.  302,  not.  76)  fixes  on  the  Virgin's  Fountain, 
the  Ain  Sitti  Mariam  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  elevation  on  which  Jerusalem  stands, 
as  the  site  of  En-rogel.  Dr.  Robinson  fixes 
it  fiirther  down  the  valley  at  Brr  Eyflb  or 
well  of  Job;  and  with  this  most  subsequent 
writers  have  concurred.  Recently,  however, 
the  judgment  of  Von  Raumer  has  been  con- 
finned  by  the  identi&cation  of  the  stone  Zohe- 
j  leth  with  the  rock  nearly  opposite  the  Virgin's 
Fountain,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  of  Selwan  (Siloam)  descend  into  the 
valley  of  the  Kedron,  and  which  still  bears 
the  name  of  Zehwele  or  Zehoele.  If  this  be 
the  stone  2^heleth,  then  the  Virgin's  Fountain 
is  undoubtedly  the  En-rogel  of  the  Bible.  By 
this  identification  great  light  is  thrown  on 
the  topographical  delineations  of  this  part  of 
tie  country  m  the  Bible.* 

Ch,iv.2.  Thewordhererendered"pTiest" 
is  in  verse  5  rendered  "  principal  officer," 
and  in  the  ma^n  it  is  in  this  verse  rendered 
"  chief  officer."  It  cannot  in  either  place 
mean  "  priest,"  for  neither  Azariah  nor  ^bud 
was  a  priest ;  and  the  word  is  elsewhere  used 
of  persons  who  were  not  priests,  as,  for  in- 
stance, of  David's  sons  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  Eng- 
lish Version,  "chief  rulers").  Usually  the 
woid  means  "  priest ;"  but  as  the  priest  was 
a  medium  of  communicadon  between  God 
and  man,  so  the  term  came  to  be  applied  to 
officers  of  state  who  were  the  representatives 
of  the  king  and  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion  between  him,  the  vicegerent  of  God,  and 
the  people  of  the  theocracy. 

34.  "  On  this  side  the  river ;"  ieyimii  the 
riner. 


26.  "  And  Solomon  had  forty  thousand 
stalls  of  horses  for  his  chariots."  In  2  Chron. 
ix.  25  the  number  is  given  as  "four  thou- 
sand." This  is  doubtless  correct,  and  the 
reading  in  Kings  must  be  put  down  as  a 
clerical  error  {arba'\m  iaz  arba'ath). 

28.  "  Dromedaries,"  with  the  alternative 
reading  in  the  margin,  "mules,  or  swift 
beasts.'  The  last  of  these  renderings  ap- 
proaches the  primary  meaning  of  the  word. 
The  animals  intended  were  probably  horses 
of  a  superior  kind,  used  for  the  rapid  trans- 
mission of  messages  or  despatches. 

28.  "  Unto  the  place  where  the  officers 
were;"  unto  tht  place  where  he\the  king\  was; 
so  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  &c ;  or  wUo  the  place 
■where  t/iey  [the  anima2s\  were.  The  latter 
seems  the  preferable  rendering.  The  horses 
were  distributed  in  different  places  (comp. 
3c  26),  and  the  fodder  was  conveyed  to  where 
they  were. 

Ch.  vl  4.  "And  for  the  house  he  made 
windows  of  narrow  lights  ; "  ....  windows  of 
fixed  beams,  i.e.,  the  lattices  of  which  could 
not  be  opened  and  dosed  at  pleasure. 

5,  6.  "And  against  the  wall  of  the  house 
he  built  chambers  round  about,"  &c.  :  And 
against  t)ie  wall  of  the  A<wse  he  built  stories  [a 
wing  of  a  number  of  stories]  round  about, 
round  tlie  walls  of  the  fwuse,  against  the  holy 
place  and  against  t/te  most  holy  plaa,  and  so 
made  chambers  around.  The  lowest  story  was 
five  cubits  broad,  the  middle  was  six  cubits 
broad,  and  the  third  was  seven  cubits  broad; 
for  he  made  rebates  in  the  house  round  about, 
on  the  outside,  that  [the  beams]  m^hi  not  be 
fastened  in  the  walls  of  the  house. 

The  rendering  "  oracle"  in  vers.  5,  16,  rg, 
and  throughout  the   chapter,   is    incorrect. 


"QuarWrfy 


'>  p^KT  oD  tlH  Kkov«7  uf  Jen 


The  original  word  (  ^21  d'vir)  denotes  the 
innermost  part  of  tne  '  '   '"" 

the  most  holy  place. 


part  of  the  house,  and  designates 
loly  place. 
'  And  the  house,  that  is,  the  temple 
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before  it,  was  forty  cubits  long:"  Anii  the 
house,  that  is,  the  outer  sanctuary,  was  forty 
cubits  long. 

i8,  "Knops,"  margin  "gourds."  The  mar- 
ginal rendering  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
original  word  is  the  Hebrew  name  for  the 
bitter  gourd, 

20.  "  And  the  oracle  in  tlie  forepart,"  &c. 
And  the  interior  of  the  most  Iwly  place,  &c. 

Ch.  vii.  a.  "  He  built  also  :"  He  built,  thai 
is,  the  house,  &c  The  "  also  "  might  suggest 
that  "  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  " 
was  different  from  the  house  which  Solomon 
built  for  himself.  But  Salomon  built  only 
one  palace  for  himself,  which  was  called  "  the 
house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  "  probably 
becauseof  the  number  of  pillars  of  cedar-wood 
that  were  in  it.  The  first  verse  is  merely  the 
superscription  of  the  chapter;  with  verse 
begins  the  account  of  the  building. 

4.  "  And  there  were  windows  in  three  rows, 
and  light  was  against  light  in  three  ranks  :" 
And  beams  in  three  rows,  and  sight  over  against 
sight  three  times,  i.e.,  there  were  three  stories  of 
galleries  and  in  these  opening  to  the  interior 
corresponding  to  similar  openings  on  the 
other  side. 

21.  "And  he  set  up  the  pillars 
porch  of  the  temple,"  &c. ;  And  he  set  up  the 
pillars  towards  \i.e.,  before]  the  portico  of  the 
temple,  &c  Comp.  2  Chron.  iii,  15.  The 
names  given  to  these  pillars  have  a  sym- 
bolical significancy.  In  the  margin  of  the 
Authorised  Version  the  ia%t,Jachin,  is  righdy 
rendered  "  He  shall  establish,"  but  the 
second,  Boaz,  is  "  In  Him  is  strength,"  not 
"  in  it,"  &c  According  to  Kimchi  the  first 
expressed  Solomon's  desire  or  expectation 
that  the  temple  should  continue  for  ever,  the 
second  that  God  would  give  it  strength  and 
subsistence. 

24.  "Knops:"  bitter  gDuriis.  In  2  Chron. 
iv.  ^  the  same  ornament  is  described  as  "  the 
similitude  of  oxen."  Some  have  sought  to 
reconcile  the  two  statements  by  supposing 
that  the  gourds  placed  perpend  iculsjly  had 
some  resemblance  to  the  heads  of  oxen. 
But  the  chronicler  does  not  speak  of  ox- 
heads,  but  of  oxen,  and  the  gourd  could  never 
resemble  an  ox.  There  is  probably  in 
Chronicles  a  clerical  error  of  C:'np3  Wqarim) 
for  trsTpa  {fqa'im). 

Ch.  ix.  8.  "And  at  this  house  which  is 
high,"  &c. :  And  this  house  shall  be  high,  &c., 
!>.,  it  shall  be  a  conspicuous  object,  and  in 
the  sight  of  all  men  will  appear  as  an  ex- 
ample of  punishment.  Our  translators  have 
followed  the  reading  in  2  Chron.  vii.  21,  but 
the  Hebrew  text  in  the  passage  before  us 


cannot  be  so  rendered,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  its  genuineness.  Perhaps 
in  the  original  document  from  which  both  the 
writer  of  Kings  and  the  writer  of  Chronides 
drew  their  materials,  the  passage  may  have 
stood, "  And  this  house  which  is  high  shall  be 
high,"  and  each  transcribed  only  a  part  of  it, 
13.  "And  he  called  them  the  land  of 
Cabul  unto  this  day."  In  the  margin  Cabul 
is  explained  as  "  displeasing  or  dirty."  The 
meaning  of  the  word  is  uncertain ;  but  that 
it  does  not  mean  either  "  displeasing "  or 
"  dirty,"  is  generally  agreed  among  scholars. 
The  former  meaning  is  purely  conjectural, 
being  suggested  by  the  statement  that  the 
cities  did  not  please  Hiram ;  and  the  latter 
is  based  on  a  derivation  of  the  word  from  a 
verb  signifying  to  bind  or  holdfast,  which  is 
supposed  to  justify  the  rendering  "dirty," 
because  mud  or  clay  holds  fast  the  foot  that 
sinks  in  it — a  marvellous  explanation!  and 
one,  besides,  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
character  of  the  district  described,  which  is 
rocky  and  hilly,  not  marshy  and  muddy. 
The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  word 
is  that  Cabul,  or  Kabul  {  bup  ),  is  a  con- 
traction of  Keh&bul  p'la^?  from  5,  as,  and 
the  participle  of  the  verb  ban,  signifying 
to  be  vain  or  evanescent),  which  would  have 
the  meaning  as  that  which  is  vain  or  worth 
nothing.  The  name  given  by  Hiram,  then, 
to  the  district  assigned  to  him  by  Solomon, 
indicated  that  he  thought  it  of  little  worth, 
and  therefore  he  was  displeased. 

Ch.  x.  5.  "  The  sitting  of  his  servants,  and 
the  attendance  of  his  ministers,  and  their 
apparel,  and  his  cupbearers,"  &c. :  The  seat 
[literally  //«  sitting place\  of  his  servants,  and 
the  stance  [or  standing pla£e\  of  Ms  ministers,  and 
their  apparel,  and  his  drinking  apparatus,  &c 
8.  "And  Solomon  had  horses  brought 
out  of  Egypt,  and  linen  yam :  the  king's 
merchants  received  the  linen  yarn  at  a  price  :" 
And  as  to  the  transport  of  the  horses  which 
Solomon  /lad  from  £gypt,  a  company  of  the 
merchants  brought  a  troop  at  a  certain 
price. 

'.  14.  ". . . .  whoshallcutofftbebouse 
of  Jeroboam  that  day ;  but  what?  even  now." 
The  concluding  words  of  this  verse  are  very 
obscure,  and  have  been  very  variously  trans- 
lated by  interpreters.  The  Chaldee  Targum 
gives  the  meaning,  "  the  house  of  Jeroboam, 
him  who  to-day  lives,  and  also  him  who 
shall  be  begotten  hereafter."  The  Vulgate 
this  day  and  in  this  time;"  De 
Uieu  "in  this  very  day;  and  what?  even 
now  ;"  Maurer :  "  this  is  the  day  [on  which, 
namely,  my  prediction  shall  be  fulfilled] ;  and 
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what  even  now  ps  happening]?"  Keil: 
"  this  to-day ;  and  what  even  now  [is  hap- 
pening]?" This  last  is,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
preferred.  The  prophet  tells  the  wife  of 
Jeroboam  that  the  prediction  shall  be  ful- 
filled that  very  day,  and  then  in  reference  to  the 
death  of  her  son  adds  the  reflection,  "what  may 
not  even  at  thisvery  moment  be  happening?" 

33.  The  word  rendered  "images "  in  tiiis 
verse  properly  means  "  monumental  pillars  " 
set  up  foil  idolatrous  purposes  j  and  the  word 
rendered  "  groves  "  probably  means  idols  of 
wood."  There  could  not  be  grovet  "under 
every  green  tree." 

Ch.  XV.  10,  Maachah  was  the  grandmother 
of  Asa ;  but  until  deposed  by  him  she  oc- 
cupied the  place  of  qusen  mother. 

Ch.  xix.  20.  " . . .  .  Go  back  again :  for 
what  have  I  done  unto  thee?"  The  margin 
has  "  go,  return."  This  is  the  better  ren- 
dering. The  injunction  of  the  prophet  was, 
"Go;  but  be  sure  to  return,  considering  the 
great  thing  I  have  done  to  thee  in  appointing 
thes  my  s'uccsssor." 

Ch.  XX.  14,  ".  —  even  by  the  young  men 

of  tlie   princes   of   the  provinces" — margin 

servants.     The  military  attendants  or  armour- 

I  bearers  of  the  princes  are  probably  intended. 

30.  "  And  Ben-hadad  fled  and  came  into 
the  city,  into  an  inner  chamber ;  margin,_/hfm 
chamher  to  chamber, 

33.  "  Now  the  men  did  diligently  observe 
whether  anything  would  come  from  him,  and 
did  hastily  catch  t/.-"  And  the  men  took  it  as  a 
good  omen,  and  hasted  and  caused  him  to  declare 
whether  it  was  from  himself;  i.e,,  they  sojght 
to  draw  from  him  assurance  that  what  he  had 
said  was  really  from  the  heart. 

38.  "Disguised  himself  with  ashes  on  his 
face:"  disguised  himself  by  means  of  the  head- 
band [or  turi)an\  ever  his  eyes.  Our  translators 
have  followed  the  Vulgate,  and  so  have  Luther 
and  others.  But  they  have  confounded  ^SM 
apher,  a  filld  or  head-band  here,  with  ~%'^ 
ajpher,  ashes.  The  ^dering  of  the  passage 
by  the  LXX.  is  mmS^iraro  iv  TcXoftun  rmt 
i06aX[iiM  avTov,  "  he  bound  his  eyes  with  a 
band  [or  filletl." 

41.  "And  he  hasted  and  took  the  ashes 
•way  from  his  face,"  &c.  .  ■  .  and  took  the 
band  from  t^on  his  eyes. 

Ch.xxi.7,  "And  Jezebel  his  wife  said  unto 
him.  Dost  tiiou  now  govern  the  kingdom  of 
Israel?"  .  ,  .  72m*,  administer  now  thy 
kingdom  \i.e.,  play  the  king,  use  thy  sovereign 
power]  oner  Israel. 

Ch.  xxii.  38.  "And  they#ashed  his  armour," 
Hie  literal  rendering  of  this  passage  is,  "  and 
the   harlots   washed ; "   but   whether    they 


washed  the  chariot,  or  washed  themselves  in 
the  pool  in  which  the  chariot  was  cleansed, 
admits  of  question.  The  latter  is  the  more 
probable.  R.  Levi  ben  Gerson  notes  that  it 
pertained  to  the  contempt  of  Ahab  that  the 
harlots  bathed  in  the  pool  with  which  his 
blood  was  mingled  (PfeifTer,  Itubia  Vexaia, 
in  loc.,  Opp,  i.,  p.  333).  One  does  not  sec 
exactly  how  this  should  have  added  to  Ahab's 
disgrace,  or  how  it  formed  any  part  of  what 
the  word  of  the  Lord  had  threatened  him 
with.  The  rendering  in  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion, however,  is  wholly  unauthorised. 

3  Kings  ii.  19.  "  The  water  is  naught,  and 
the  ground  barren ;"  TTie  water  is  bad,  and 
the  land  causes  miscarrying. 

21,  "There  shall  not  be  found  from  tlience 
any  more  death  or  barren  land :"  tltere  sluxll 
not  be  thence  any  more  death  or  miscarrying, 

Ch.  iv.  10,  "  A  little  chamber  on  the  wall." 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  balcony  on  the 
wall  of  the  house,  projecting  over  the  inner 
court  of  the  house. 

16.  "About  this  season,  according  to  the 
time  of  life  :"  About  this  time  next  year. 

Ch.  vi.  9.  "  Beware  that  thou  pass  not  such 
a  place,  for  thither  the  Syrians  are  come 
down  :"  Beware  of  overlooking  [or  neglecting} 
this  place,  for  the  Syrians  are  coming  down  on 
it  [intend  to  make  a  descent  upon  it]. 

22.  "Wouldest  thou  smite  those  whom 
thou  hast  taken  captive  with  thy  sword  and 
with  thy  bow?"  To  such  a  question  Jeho- 
ram  might  have  answered,  "  Certainly,  and 
that  in  accordance  with  custom,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  law  "  (Deut.  xx.  13).  The 
passage  should  be  rendered,  Thosewhom  ilwu 
hast  taken  captive  with  thy  sword  and  with 
thy  bow  \i.e.,  in  battle]  thou  mayest  slay  [but 
not  those  whom  I  have  delivered  to  thee  J. 

Ch.  vii.  II,  "And  he  called  the  porters; 
and  they  told  it  to  the  king's  house  within," 
Who  is  the  "  he"  here  ?  The  verse  should 
be  rendered,  And  the  porters  called  and  told  it 
to  the  kin^s  house  within.  The  first  verb,  it 
is  true,  is  in  the  singular,  but  in  Hebrew, 
when  the  verb  precedes  the  nominative  (as  is 
the  case  here),  it  is  often  put  in  the  singular, 
though  a  plural  subject  follows. 

c£  viii,  10,  "  And  Elisha  said  to  him,  Go 
say  to  him.  Thou  mayest  certainly  recover : 
howbeit  the  Lord  hath  shewed  me  that  he 
shall  surely  die  :"  .  .  .  Go  say  to  him,  Thju 
shall  sitrely  live.  But  the  Lord  hath  shcrwed 
me  that  he  shall  surely  die.  ITiis  is  according 
to  the  marginal  reading  (the  K'ri) ;  the  tex- 
tual reading  (Chetibh)  is.  Go  say.  Thou  shah 
not  surely  live,"  &c  Some  interpreters  fol- 
low this,  but  the  majority,  with  our  trans- 
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latOTS,  follow  the  K'ri.  Elisha  told  Hazael 
to  tell  his  master  that  he  would  not  die  of 
thediseaseunderwhichhe  waslabouiing;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  intimated  to  him  that 
Ben-hadad's  life  would  not  be  spared,  referring 
in  this  to  his  being  murdered  by  Hazael. 

Ch.  ix,  4.  "  So  the  young  man,  even  the 
young  man  the  prophet,"  &c. :  So  the  young 
man,  the  prophets  yout^  man,  Sic. 

31.  "And  as  Jehu  entered  in  at  the  gate 
she  said,  Had  Zimri  peace  who  slew  his 
master?"  .  .  .  She  said,  Is  it  feace,  Zimri, 
murderer  of  his  master  t  TTiis  is  the  literal 
rendering  of  the  words ;  but  some  scholars 
think  the  rendering  in  the  Authorised  Version 
may  be  retained.  The  initial  words  are  the 
same  as  those  used  by  Joram  to  Jehu  (ver. 
33),  and  it  seems  imperative  to  translate 
them  in  both  places  in  the  same  way. 
Jezebel  tauntingly  calls  Jehu  "  Zimri,"  in 
allusion  to  his  having  slain  Jehoram,  as  Zimri 
slew  Elah. 

Ch.  xi.  2.  The  word  "bedchamber"  here 
may  mislead.  A  bedchamber  with  us  means 
a  dormitory  or  sleeping  place  ;  but  the  place 
here  designated  was  the  lumber-room  where 
the  mattresses  and  other  bed  furniture  were 
kept  till  required. 

Ch.  xvii.  10.  See  note  on  i  Kings  xiv.  23. 

Ch,  jcix-y.  "Behold,  I  will  send  ablast  upon 
him,  and  he  shall  hear  a  rumour,  and  shall 
return  to  his  own  land  :"  Lo,  I  am  putting  a 
spirit  in  him,  so  that  he  hears  a  rumour  and 
returns  to  his  own  land.  The  "  spirit "  is  not,  as 
our  translators  and  others  take  it,  a  pestilen- 
tial wind;  but  an  uneasy,  agitated  state  of 
mind,  that  takes  alarm  at  the  least  rumour. 


23.  "With  the  multitude  of  my  chariots  I 
am  come  up  to  the  height  of  the  mountains, 
to  the  sides  of  Lebanon,  and  will  cut  down 
the  tall  cedar  trees  thereof,  and  the  choice 
fir  trees  thereof,  and  I  will  enter  into  the 
lodgings  of  his  borders,  and  into  the  forest  of 
his  Carmel :"  ....  With  chariots  of  my 
chariots  [<>.,  with  my  mnltitiide  of  chariots] 
have  I  surmounted  the  heights  of  the  motai- 
tains,  the  utmost  of  Lebanon  \i.e.,  its  ex- 
treme or  lofdest  peak],  that  I  may  hew 
down  its  tailest  cedars  and  its  choicest  ^presses, 
and  come  to  the  lodging  place  of  its  summit, 
to  the  forest  of  its  garden  [or  its  forest 
garden]. 

24.  "I  have  digged  and  drunk  strange 
waters,  and  with  the  sole  of  my  feet  have  I 
dried  up  all  the  rivers  of  besieged  places :" 
.  ...  all  the  streams  of  E^pt, 

25.  "Hast  thou  not  heard  long  ago  how  I 
have  done  it,  and  of  ancient  times  that  I 
have  formed  it  ?"  Hcut  thou  not  heard  that 
long  ago  I  have  made  it,  and  of  ancient  times 
have  determined  it  f  Sennacherib  boasted  of 
what  he  had  been  doing  by  his  own  might ; 
bat  Jehovah  tells  him  that  he  was  but  the 
predestined  instrument  of  accomplishing  the. 
purposes  of  God. 

Ch.  xxi.  7.  "  A  graven  image  of  the  grove  " 
should  be  "  the  image  of  the  Ashendl,"  i.e., 
the  idol  representing  the  female  BaaL 

13.  "I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a  man 
wipeth  a  dish,  wiping  it  and  turning  it  upside 
down  :"  /  tt/ill  wipe  out  Jerusalem  as  one 
wipes  out  a  dish  ;  he  wipes  it  out  and  turns  it 
over  on  its  face. 

W.  LINDSAY-ALEXANDER. 


THE  THOROUGH   BUSINESS   MAN. 


IF  a  writer  of  fictiofl  were  to  delineate 
in  a  novel  a  man  of  business  who  never 
pushed  an  enterprise  without  thoughts  of 
benefiting  others;  who  never  found  an 
opportunity  where  others  had  missed  it,  with- 
out bending  down  on  his  knees  and  beg- 
ging God  to  direct  him  how  best  to  use 
the  results  for  His  glory ;  who  did  not  aim  at 
enriching  himself,  but  at  being  influendal  in 
noble  ministries  of  improvement ;  who,  while 
the  sharpest  of  observers,  did  not  lose  faith 
in  men;  and  who,  never  straying  from  the 
straitest  path  of  rectitude  though  engaged  in 
la^e  transactions,  made  his  home  circle  happy, 
was  constant  in  his  friendships,  and  was  as 
active  in  matters  pertaining  to  his  church  as 
though  he  had  had  no  other  interests  in  life — 
ifanovelist,wcsay,  were  to  paint  such  a  man. 


he  would  be  accused  of  foisting  upon  us  a 
purely  imaginative  creation.  And  yet  here  is 
a  book*  which  tells,  mostly  by  means  of  his 
own  words  and  action^,  how  a  man  in  our 
own  day  rose  from  a  comparatively  low  posi- 
tion to  wealth  and  to  influence,  and  how  be 
won  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew 
him  sheerly  by  the  beauty  of  his  Christian 
character  and  the  elevated  consistency  of  his 
life.  The  Life  of  Walter  PoweU  is  a  rich 
gift  to  us  in  the  present  day.  Our  young  men 
need  to  be  brought  under  the  savour  of  such 
a  bright  example. 

His  father  was  a  London  merchant,  who 
had  fallen  into  straits,  and  who  emigrated 
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to  Van  Diemoi's  Land  wheo  his  son  was  still 
but  ao  in&nt  He  settled  on  the  Mscquarie 
Plains,  bai  fortune  did  not  follow  him  into 
the  new  country.  He  was  soon  prostrated  by 
ibeumatic  fever ;  and  the  station,  left  at  the 
mercy  oi  coDvicts  become  bushiangers,  was 
speedily  despoiled  of  what  tittle  of  value  it 
held.  The  wife  opened  a  school  for  the 
children  of  the  setUers  round  about,  and  by 
this  means  contrived  for  a  while  to  make 
ends  meet.  But  their  difficulties  and  trials 
were  great.  They  were  in  terror  from  the 
natives,  in  teiror  from  the  white  man,  and 
daily  dreaded  &esh  attacks.  The  young  Wal- 
ter, who  early  showed  a  great  love  fornature, 
and  a  liking  to  roam  freely  amid  the  beau- 
tifiil  scenery,  soon  learned  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  agility  and  self-help  in  these  circum- 
stances. He  and  his  brothers  had  even  to 
make  their  own  toys,  "  Having  no  smooth 
'  stonies '  or  polished  '  alleys,'  they  were 
fain  to  make  to  themselves  common  taws  of 
day,  rounded  by  the  hand  and  hardened  in 
the  fire.  One  day,  while  superintending  the 
latter  process,  Walter,  then  only  five  years 
old,  watched  his  work  too  closely,  and  one 
of  the  heated  pellets  flew  out  of  the  fire  and  hit 
him  in  the  wide-open  eye,  depriving  it,  for  this 
life,  of  all  power  of  vision."  He  had  no  play- 
fellows save  his  own  brothers  and  sisters  ;  and, 
as  the  only  servants  that  could  be  procured 
were  amvicfs,  the  anxiety  of  the  mother  as  to 
the  morab  of  her  children  m^y  easily  be  con- 
ceived. She  herself  undertook  Walter's  edu- 
cation, and  well  did  she  fulfil  her  self-allotted 
task.  He  grew  up  a  thoughtful,  active,  but 
high-spirited  boy.  What  he  regarded  as  one 
of  his  greatest  causes  for  thankfubess  in  after 
years  was,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  had 
actually  levelled  his  gun  to  shoot  a  man  who 
had  insulted  and  injured  him,  it  missed  fire, 
thus  sparing  him  the  remorse  of  having  been 
guilty  of  actual  homicide. 

Before  he  was  ten  he  had  formed  the  fixed 
resolution  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the 
UxaWy ;  and  at  twelve,  being  then  able  to  write 
a  good  hand,  he  went  as  a  clerk  to  Mr. 
Evans,  at  Lounceston,  some  short  distance 
from  his  father's  settlement.  Here,  as  his 
master  was  often  abroad,  he  was  left  much  to 
himself,  his  sole  society  being  that  of  an  old 
man-servant — a  convict.  The  only  incident, 
it  seems,  which  broke  the  monotony  of  his 
desk  work  was  the  accusation  of  having  em- 
bezzled a  misBing  five-pound  note.  It  is  very 
characteristic,  as  showing  his  keen  sense  <^ 
honour  and  ^  high  place  ^ich  his  mother 
held  in  his  thoughts  and  his  esteem,  that, 
"  wiihoui  waUing  to  deny  ike  charge,  he  ran 


home  to  his  mother,  who,  returning  with  him, 
was  met  by  an  apology,  and  the  information 
that  in  her  son's  absence  the  misplaced  sura 
had  reappeared."  He  had  by  this  time 
learned  some  self-controL 

Three  years  he  was  kept  at  this  solitary 
work,  and  then  he  went  to  another  office, 
that  of  Mr.  Bell,  an  auctioneer.  Many  fine 
traits  showed  themselves  whilst  he  was  here. 
For  one  thing,  he  now  moved  in  a  more  con- 
genial atmosphere.  Mis.  Bell  was  a  member 
of  the  Wesleyan  Church,  and  the  household 
was  per^-aded  by  pious  influences.  He  had 
derived  religious  impressions  from  his  mother, 
and  now  he  desires  to  join  tbe  meeting 
for  family  worship,  A  resolution  and  con- 
siderateness,  as  well  as  a  remarkably  clear 
insight  into  character,  begin  now  to  show 
themselves.  He  is  thoughtful,  yet  far  from 
morose;  serious,  yet  kindly. 

"  The  first  payment  lie  received  from  Mr.  BeJl  was 
devoted  to  poitbismg  for  his  mother  a.  udi  of  flour 
and  a  chat  of  tea.  On  another  occaiion,  receiving 
a  letter  from  his  married  Bister,  describing  the  dis- 
tiessing  difficulties  of  herself  and  husband  as  pioneer 
settlers  at  Port  Philip,  he  at  ooce  laid  out  the  vhole 
of  his  isvinip  in  procuring  for  them  a  dray  and  a 
pair  of  hones,  and  in  defraying  the  cost  of  alupment. 
Nor  was  his  sympathy  conEned  within  the  circle  of 
his  own  rdatitniship.  A  poor  man  lamenting  to  him 
the  stiaitneis  of  his  means  and  the  largeness  of  his 
family,  Walter  suggested  the  possibility  of  improving 
his  circamstances  t^  starting  as  a  dealer.  The  mas 
repiicd  hopelessly  that  the  itart  required  ten  pounds 
— a  sum  which,  in  his  state  of  hand-to-mouth  de- 
pendence, he  had  no  prospect  of  ever  possesdng. 
Walter,  seeing  that  his  well-meant  advice  had  on» 
served  to  malw  tbe  poorfellow  more  painfnUy  aeltsit^ 
of  his  utter  helplessness,  immediately  gave  him  the 
ten  pounds,  aldiough  his  own  salary  vaa  bat  one  him- 
dred  pomids  a  year." 

An  accident  which  his  own  courage  and 
ambition  had  led  to,b^aD  to  develop  results 
likely  to  prove  serious,  and  he  went,  sidt,  into 
the  country.  He  returned,  it  was  feared, 
only  to  die.  He  was  visited  by  the  Rev.  John 
Turner,  a  Wesleyan,  then  ministering  at 
Laimceston;  and  the  great  change  came. 
Though  hitherto  serious,  and  unexceptionally 
correct  in  his  conduct,  he  had  not  yet  come 
decisively  under  the  influence  of  tfie  Holy 
Spirit,  Under  Mr.  Turner's  preaching,  Laun- 
ceston  was  then  unde^oing  a  "revival," 
which  had  been  signalised  by  the  conversion 
of  many  notoriously  evil  characters.  Walter 
Powell  was  in  one  respect  a  fhiit  of  the 
I^iunceston  revival  The  sedulous  anxiety 
for  souls,  and  the  fervour  of  spirit,  which 
went  to  produce  the  revival,  when  brought 
to  bear  upon  his  heart  and  conscience, 
made  him  a  true  Christian,  Hie  ground 
had  been  carefully  prepared,  and  when  the 
seed  was  cast  in,  it  soon  struck  root  and 
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grew.  After  his  imexpecled  recovery,  he  had 
for  a  while  moments  of  deep  doubt  and  de- 
spondency ;  but  by-and-by  they  vanished,  and 
left  him  a  strong  and  well-equipped  worker 
for  God,  and  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men. 
He  joined  the  Wesleyan  Church,  and  at 
once  began  that  system  of  dedicating  to  God's 
service  a  due  proportion  of  all  his  gains, 
which  he  unwaveringly  practised  to  the  end. 
Mrs.  Bell  says  that,  "  shortly  after  his  union 
with  the  church,  he  commenced  reading  the 
Bible  through  consecutively.  On  reaching 
the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Genesis,  he  was 
stiuclc  with  Jacob's  dedication  of  a  tenth  of 
all  the  Lord  might  bless  him  with  to  His  own 
service.  He  told  me  that  he  had  determined 
to  do  the  same."  The  colooy  at  this  time 
experienced  great  depression :  many  mer- 
chants failed,  some  had  to  leave  for  other 
places.  Mr.  Bell  was  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  but  Powell  stuck  firmly  by  his 
employer.  "  He  worked  like  a  slave  in  the 
quantiry,  though  not  in  the  spirit,  of  his 
work.  Hewould  toil  far  into  the  night  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  insist  on  the  reduction 
of  his  own  salary,  as  he  saw  that  the  business 
could  not  justify  its  present  amount."  At 
this  time  he  began  to  keep  a  journal,  which 
till  the  last  he  persevered  in,  so  that,  although 
he  was  one  of  the  least  self-conscious  of 
Christians,  he  has  himself  given  us  a  faithful 
record  of  the  state  of  his  heart  from  day  to 
day,  the  books  he  read,  and  the  influences 
which  were  most  powerful  One  or  two  ex- 
tracts may  be  not  unfitly  given  here  : — 


covetansDess  which  eihibited  itself  in  my  bead, 
wishiog  to  obtain  that  which  could  have  proved  of 
use  to  me.    Thomaa  Blackleich  roused  me  from  my 
dream  by  remiodiog  me  that  we  ihonid  sooa  have  to 
part  with   all  out  earthly  possessiona.    I  know  that 
my  life  is  especially  uncertain." 

"  Wtdntiday,  ijlh, — Was  atLoDgfoid,  bavinf;  set 
oat  on  the  Tuesday  evening.  I  felt  great  confidence 
in  the  God  of  Providence  while  riding,  for  I  knew 
that  the  hairs  of  my  head  were  all  numbcicd.  J  felt 
that  a  horse  is  a  vain  thing  for  safety." 

And  agtdn  :— 

"Saturday,  3Ul. — During  the  past  week  I 
been  led  to  enamine  royseJf  minutely,  but  I  fear  very 
imperfectly,  from  the  fact  of  my  memory  being  con- 
fused, and  from   a  dull,  tiying  pain  which  always 
dwells  in  my  head,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Nc 
theless  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  that  ir  my  hi 
were  differently  arranged,  I  should  have  much  n 
time  lo  attend  to  those  duties  which  would  enable 
to  a  far  greater  extent,  to  discharge  my  obliratioii 
God  and  man.    I  grieve  to  find  mysdT  such  a  s 
to  habits  thoughtlessly  acquired.    I  do  not  relin 
rest  at  the  proper  lime;  consequently  I  do  not 
early  enough  to  commune  with  God,  and  then  lake 
the  necessary  bodily  exercise.  The  result  is  I  am  each 
hour  atriving  to  catch  up  aitean  of  wo>^  leit  by  the 


and  injuriously  strained,  btvdened,  and 
excited,  and  unfitted  for  the  vigorous  discharge  of  th« 
duties  incumbent  upon  me,  and  I  am  not  able  lo 
'  itain  that  serene,  steadv,  faithful,  thoughtful,  fet- 
walkwith  God  which  belits  the  believei  in  Teaus. 
I  sincerely  linst,  and  pray  with  great  anguish  of  heart, 
that  this  my  mourning  may  not  be  in  vain,  but  that 
my  conduct  may  show  that,  by  his  grace  reinfoicing 
my  rcsotutioiks,  I  have  been  enabled  to  break  through 
this  cruel  bondage  of  habitual  procrastination.  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  me,  and  upon  all  in  the  like  sbvety, 
for  Ihe  Saviour's  sake." 

It  will  be  noticed  how  practical  is  the  drift 
of  these  jottings ;  how  free  they  arc  from  the 
mere  morbidity  of  sickly  self-analysis  with 
nothing  whatever  beyond  it  He  is  always 
driving  at  some  practical  end — some  means 
of  real  self-improvement  by  which  he  may 
betxime  more  useful  in  the  church  and  in  the 
world.  And  as  we  shall  see,  this  trait  becomes 
more  and  more  marked  in  him  as  time  goes 

At  this  period,  Powell  was  only  in  his 
twenty-third  year.  Active  in  business,  and 
taking  on  himself  ever  new  burdens,  he  yet 
had  more  time  than  most  young  men  to  de- 
vote to  the  special  institutions  and  enterpiises 
of  the  community  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
love-feast,  the  watch-night,  and  the  early  morn- 
ing prayer-meeting  were  ptized  by  him  as 
unspeakable  privileges.  It  is  strange,  and  it 
is  as  suggestive  as  it  is  strange,  to  find  a 
young  man  in  such  circumstances  severely 
dealing  with  himself  in  private  for  sometimes 
tailing  to  rise  at  tjie  early  hour  which  he  had 
fixed.  Buthisidealof  duty  was  high.  He  was 
one  of  those  men  who,  though  they  never 
dream,  yet  do  not  seem  to  realise  fully  before- 
hand the  tax  Time  lays  on  the  man  who  will 
faithfully  persist  in  putting  down  a  firm  foot 
on  every  step  of  the  way.  He  was  not  strong 
in  constitution ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  his  faithfulness  and  personal  zeal,  which 
did  not  permit  him  to  take  when  young  the  | 
rest  which  is  then  so  imperatively  required, 
did  much,  judging  naturally,  to  Morten  his 
days.  While  reading  the  early  part  of  this 
biography,  we  have  had  over  and  over  again 
to  remove  a  persistent  impression  by  a  con- 
scious reference  to  dates.  "  Are  these  the 
words  and  the  sentiments  of  a  young  man  of 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two?"  we  have  asked 
ourselves.  Here  they  are  so  wise  and  forbear- 
ing; there  so  far-sighted  and  sensible;  now 
they  are  so  pure  and  spiritual  and  full  of  ripe 
experience ;  and  then  again  so  shrewd,  and 
practical,  and  decided.  It  seems  as  though 
Walter  Powell  scarce  enjoyed  any  youth.  The 
boy  steps,  as  it  were,  at  one  bound,  into  mau- 
hood.  There  are  no  records  of  vain  schemes, 
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j  of  vague  plans,  or  ambitious  purposes,  such 
I  as  we  generally  denominate  youthful     He 

will  raise  his  fajnlly  out  of  the  slough  of  de- 
I  pressing  misfortune   into  which    they   have 

fallen;  he  will  work  hard,  very  hard,  for  this 
I  end ;  but  it  must  be  in  such  a  way  that  at 
j  every  point  he  can  earnestly  ask  God's  bless- 

I  ing  on  his  success.  And  his  success  was 
r  largely  due  to  this  fact  Walter  Powell  had 
'    no  harassing  and  haunting  fears.    His  every 

II  day  was  so  filled  with  its  proper  duties,  and 
I  each  of  these  was  performed  with  such  a  sus- 
I  E^uned  sense  of  dependence  upon  God,  that, 
I    even  though   miscarriage  should   come,  he 

had  already  got  the  best  sort  of  profit  out 
I  of  his  endeavours  that  could  possibly  be  ob- 
I  talued.  If  wealth  came— well ;  it  was  before- 
I  hand  dedicated;  for  one  principle  ran  through 
j  aU  his  actions — love  to  God  and  warm  desire 
I  to  serve  his  fellow-creatures.  Not  much  was 
,j  ever  done  by  any  man  if  the  strong  tie  of  a 
[  guiding  principle  did  not  hold  together  the 
I.  energies,  ever  tending  to  disperse  themselves; 
|i  Walter  Powell  seized  his  guiding  principle 
firmly;  andwithresults  that  prove  once  again 
j,  the  truth  of  the  text;  "Seek  ye  first  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  all  other  things  shall  be 
!    added  unto  yoiL" 

]        Walter  Powellwas  successfid;  but  evenfrom 
the  worldly  point  of  view  he  deseived  to  be 
r  so.      He  never  sank  down  under  reverses, 
and  of  reverses  and  difficulties  he  certainly 
I    had  his  full  share.     It  was  never  all  sunshine 
with  him.     The  great  hopefulness  with  which 
'    he  put  forth  fresh  efibrts  when  one  thing  had 
Eiiled  him  is  indeed  very  noticeable.      We 
I    have  seen  how  cold  and  backward  were  the 
circumstances  of  his  childhood  and  youth; 
how  he  was  launched  on  the  world,  as  one 
iTOuId  have  fancied,  ordy  half-fitmished  with 
I   tools;  how  he  even  then  delighted  in  aiding 
the  worthy ;  and  how  he  generously  shared 
the  burden  of  Mr.  Bell's  misfortunes;  and 
'    now  we  are  to  see  him  bravely  bear  himself 
,'  after  he  has  taken  upon  himself  the  burdens 
of  wedded  life.    He  married  in  the  beginning 
'1  of  1845.     Scarcely  was  he  settled,  when  the 
trade  of  Tasmania  began  to  ebb  away  from 
I  il,  to  flow  into  the  infant  settlement  of  Vic- 
toria.    There  was  nothing  for  il  but  that  he 
I  must  follow  the  tide  of  trade. 


twelve  years  old,  he  entered  the  office  of 
ser,  with  the  deep  resolve  to  reliieve  the 
foitimcs  of  hiB  family.  He  had  no*  the  responsi- 
biliLics  and  the  coonterbaLinciag  supports  of  wedded 
lire.  Bnt  Ihe  most  disheartening  anpect  of  his  afFaiis 
»as  his  shattered  state  of  health.  He  had,  not  long 
betore,  been  atlerly  disabled  by  a  mccession  of  sharp 
md  threalening  — -■— " 


The  strength  and  beauty  of  his  character 
came  out  all  the  more  clearly  for  the  trying 
nature  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed. 

The  Melbourne  of  those  days  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  now.  It  was  then  only 
nine  years  old,  and  in  a  rough,  rudimental 
state.  But  it  promised  soon  to  become  an 
important  seat  of  commerce,  Mr.  Powell 
speedily  secured  the  respect  of  the  towns- 
people, and  what  he  still  more  rejoiced  in,  a 
congenial  religious  circle.  Even  amid  all  the 
struggles  incident  to  forming  a  new  business 
in  such  a  place,  and  though  his  health  was 
far  from  robust,  we  find  that  he  did  not  forget 
the  claims  of  the  church  upon  his  time  and 
means.  He  was  first  secretary,  then  superin- 
tendent, of  the  large  Sunday-school,  and  be- 
sides held  several  church  offices.  He  visited 
Geelong  and  other  places  to  speak  in  favour 
of  total  abstinence,  drunkenness  being  then 
the  great  vice  of  Australia,  For  fully  two 
years  he  went  on  thus  industriously,  faith- 
fully ;  laying,  though  without  much  apparent 
result,  the  solid  foundations  of  future  pros- 
perity. He  lost  a  little  daughter  of  twenty- 
three  months,  to  whom  he  was  very  tenderly 
attached.  His  grief  at  her  departure  seems 
to  have  been  kept  from  becoming  overwhelm- 
ing only  by  the  thought  that  "  she  was  with 
the  Redeemer ;  that  He  had  opened  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  for  her,  and  she  was  now 
singing  the  song  of  the  redeemed." 

An  idea,  which  had  for  some  time  been 
presenting  itself  to  his  mind,  he  now  resolved 
to  carry  out.  He  would  see  England,  the  old 
counby;  visit  his  maternal  aunt,  to  whom  he 
was  much  attached ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
would  try  to  open  up  advantageous  connec- 
tions with  some  of  the  wholesale  houses  in 
England. 

He  remained  six  months  in  England, 
having  accomplished  the  main  objects  of 
his  visit  He  returned  to  Melbourne  with  a 
selection  of  goods  such  as  he  felt  sure  would 
command  the  market.  But  it  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  him,  both  as  respects  sagacity  and 
mond  principle,  that  he  took  a  situation  for  a 
year  in  order  that  he  might  start  free  of  debt. 
What  an  amount  of  jealous  self-respect 
and  faithfulness  this  implied,  especially  in  a 
young  colony  where  rash  adventure  and 
speculation  are  sure  very  speedily  to  become 
the  fashion !  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that, 
if  this  effort  did  not  succeed,  he  would  re- 
treat into  a  subordinate  position,  and  con- 
tent himself  with  that  for  life.  Scarcely  had 
he  got  a  start  made,  when  the  cry  of  gi^id 
arose;  the  "yellow  fever"  spread  quickly; 
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and  Melbourne  was  almost  deserted.  But  as 
Mr,  Powell's  purchases  had  been  to  a  lar^e 
extent  in  iron,  he  very  soon  found  that  his 
"  diggings  "  lay  at  home.  Picks  and  spades 
were  the  two  things  in  demand ;  and  he 
could  supply  them.  It  was  a  time  of  success, 
but  it  soon  became  to  him  a  season  of  sorrow. 
Two  sons  had  been  bom  to  him  and  had 
been  buried  within  two  years.  A  sister  and 
a  brother  now  died,  leaving  large  families ; 
and  lie  assumed  the  charge  of  both  of  them. 
Then  Mr.  Powell  himself  was  laid  down  with 
scailet  fever.  No  sooner  was  he  recovered 
than  he  had  to  bury  another  child — his  first- 
born son.  But  he  bore  up  wonderfully.  Into 
all  his  worldly  affairs  he  carried  a  singular  pru- 
dence. Knowing  how  precarious  was  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  ^Id  rush,  he  made  judicious 
investments,  purchasing  land,  building  stores 
in  new  neighbourhoods,  and  extending  his 
bn^ness  connections.  "But  his  habits  of 
systematic  beneficence  and  spontaneous  gene- 
rosih-  were  strengthened,  not  impaired,  by  the 
sudden  influx  of  success." 

Having  secured  a  residence  a  few  miles  out 
of  town,  he  threw  himself  all  the  more  unre- 
servedly into  "  good  works " — re-establishing 
schools  and  churches,  and  helpmg  the  needy. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Butters  thus  notes  the  prin- 
cipal movements  in  which  Mr.  Powell  took  a 
leading  part  at  this  critical  period  of  the 
religious  history  of  Victoria : — 

"  I.  Out  SnndAj'-scbtKds,  which  he  was  vety  read}' 
to  help  both  bf  penonal  service  and  by  his  pane. 

"  X.  Increaiea  ministerial  streogth  to  overtake  the 
n^dlTgtowtng  wants  of  the  commmiity. 

"3.  "tlae  eabblidunent  of  tbe  Wesleyan  Irnmi* 
gtant*'  Home. 

"4.  Additional  church  accommodatioa  fnr  the 
thousands  who   were   constantly  poming  into     ' 

"5.  Uinisteiial  and  chnrch  provision  for  the 
fields,  which  threatened,  nnless  immediate  and  1 
tive  measures  were  token,  to  deluge  the  colony  with 

"6.  The  formation  of  the  Australian  'Weslevi 
Ktiasion  Churches  into  a  distilict  and  indtfxoicie: 
uDonioD,  with  a  Conference  of  it*  own. 
7.  The  cslablisbinent  of  a  book  depot  in  "Hi. 


Of  the  Immigrants'  Home  and  the  Book 
Dep3t,  if  he  was  not  the  founder,  he  was  the 
chief  promoter.  He  gave  hberally  to  both. 
The  cost  of  the  building  for  the  Home  was 
^3,500  ;  but  this  soon  gave  place  to  a  more 
extensive  institution,  which  arose  out  of  the 
stimulus  which  the  general  public  had  received 
from  the  efforts  and  example  of  the  Wesley- 
ans.  Mr.  Powell  was  one  of  the  most  active 
administrators  of  this  society.     It  would  be 


simply  impossible  to  reckon  tip  bis  tuds  to 
good  objects.  While  he  was  making  such 
magnificent  gifts  as  ^£1,500  to  Wesley  Collie, 
^^150  to  the  Book  Depfit,  and  subscribing 
hundreds  to  church  schemes,  the  "  little  cot- 
tage at  South  Yana,  with  its  verandah  fes- 
tooned with  honeysuckle  and  jasmine,  was 
unchanged,  excepting  that  a  few  pictures 
beautified  the  walls,  and  rather  better  furniture 
filled  the  rooms.    The  habits  of  the  household 

were  not  appreciably  altered One 

instance  of  his  generosity,  which  gives  a  glimpse 
of  his  nobility  of  character,  must  not  be 
omitted.  Learning  that  Mr.  Hargreave,  the 
discoverer  of  the  Australian  gold-fields,  was 
very  little  advantaged  by  a  scientific  revelation 
which  had  enriched  so  many  thousands, 
Mr.  Powell  sent  to  him  anonymously,  through 
the  editor  of  tlie  Argm  newspaper,  jQi^o,  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  own  persotial  in- 
debtedness and  his  sense  of  Mr.  Hargreave's 
claim  on  the  public  gratitude."  And  this  was 
only  in  accord  with  one  of  his  rules.  Unless 
where  it  seemed  desirous  to  provoke  others  to 
good  works,  his  left  hand  knew  not  fibaX  his 
right  hand  did. 

In  1856,  he  undertook  a  second  voyage  to 
England  on  account  of  Mrs.  Powell's  h^th, 
which  was  declining.  His  notes  on  the  life 
on  ship-board  are  very  graphic  and  incisive. 
He  has  a  fine  instinct  for  human  character, 
and  enjoys  life  with  zest.  In  spite  of  his  con- 
stitutional weakness  he  is  no  valetudinarian. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  recluse  about  him. 
"  Ship-life,"  he  avers,  "  is  an  admirable  disci- 
pline, if  one  has  but  the  sense  and  the  heart 
to  profit  by  it"  He  visited  America  on  this 
occasion,  and  saw  much  to  excite  thought, 
catching  readily  the  good  side  of  the  people, 
as  he  always  faithfully  tried  to  do. 

He  returned  to  Australia;  but,  as  he 
had  formed  a  scheme  of  a  more  lengthened 
residence  in  England,  it  was  only  to  ar- 
range matteis  for  his  return,  when  he  pro- 
posed to  spend  two  or  three  years  there. 
He  was  again  on  English  soil  in  the  end  of 
1S60,  and  it  was  God's  will  that  he  should  not 
see  Australia  more.  He  took  a  partner  and 
settled  as  a  London  merchant,  meaning,  of 
course,  to  maintain  his  interest  in  the  Mel- 
bourne business.  As  in  Australia,  so  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  ever  active  in  good  works.  He 
joined  societies;  he  gave  readily  of  his  means 
and  of  his  time ;  and  sought  to  be  the  fnend 
of  good  men,  and  to  increase  the  drcle  of  his 
friends  by  niaking  others  like  unto  himself 
He  winds  up  a  letter  full  of  serious  words 
and  counsels  to  a  young  ftiend  thus : — ''  Pray 
earnestly  for  direction  as  to  what  course  to 
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take,  the  best  couise  will  soon  appear 

Do  not  go  amoi^  a.  small  community.  If  you 
iraat  to  do  business,  get  to  one  of  the  centres 
of  piopuUtton.  Do  not  trouble  about  my 
account.  Pay  me  only  when  you  can  afford 
it ;  aud  should  you  get  into  extremity  use  the 
adoscd  j£ioo  drafL  Do  without  it  if  you 
can,  as  I  have  plenty  to  do."  Walter  Powell's 
character  is  more  completely  written  there 
than  it  can  possibly  be  else.  Sensible,  shrewd, 
bioad-Tninded,  generous ;  never  acting  with- 
out reference  to  religious  principle.  On 
DKHiey,  for  its  own  sake,  he  never  set  any 
store.  When  he  came  into  possession  of  a 
considerable  property  through  the  death  of  a 
relative  who  died  intestate,  he  had  reasons 
for  thinking  that  had  there  been  a  will,  the 
jMoperty  would  have  gone  to  more  necessitous 
Mends,  and  he  devoted  the  whole  to  the 
maintecance  and  education  of  some  young 
relatives.  Yet  he  did  his  kindnesses  mth 
wisdom.  He  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
give  money  freely.  He  always  had  regard 
to  the  i^abable  effect  on  the  moral  and 
spiiitnal  nature  of  the  recipients.  In  this 
qnrit  of  int^iiity,  religious  devotion,  and 
indefatigable  industry,  be  spent  these  years 
ia  London;  often  wishing  to  return  to 
AoGtialia,  yet  constrained  to  remain.  He 
had  a  hungry  heart.  His  keen  desire  to  see 
and  to  master  many  things  linked  him  to 
London.  It  was  the  centre  of  the  commer- 
dal  world ;  and  he  felt  he  was  in  his  right 
place  in  it.  Even  so  early  as  1861  he  had 
written  : — "  I  cannot  help  sighing  for  Aus- 
tralia." But  in  the  end  of  1863  his  constitu- 
tioD,  which  had  never  fully  recovered  from  the 
shock  received  from  the  accident  in  his  youth, 
b^gau  to  give  ominous  signs  of  breaking  up. 


He  limited  his  interests.  He  refrained  from 
extending  his  business,  refusing  orders  to  the 
extent  of  ;£3o,oooayear.  He  visited  Eelgium 
and  Germany,  and  tried  to  find  rdief  in  change 
of  scene  and  change  of  project.  In  vain ;  he 
did  not  recover  strength.  He  wMit  over  to 
Germany  again,  tried  some  of  the  spas,  with 
no  maiked  good  results  ;  went  here  and  there 
in  hope,  but  found  no  real  strengthening. 
He  lingered  on  till  the  beginning  of  1868, 
having  died  on  the  21st  of  January.  His 
mcdiod  adviser,  irfio  was  present  at  his  death, 
said : — "  I  have  attended  men  of  rank  and 
men  of  genius,  men  who  have  made  a  stir  and 
noise  in  the  world ;  bat  no  man  ever  impressed 
me  as  that  man.  Occupied  as  I  am,  the  re- 
membrance of  his  holy  expression  of  coun- 
tenance and  his  beautifiil  character  is  con- 
tinually before' me." 

Waiter  Powell  takes  rank  with  anoble  class. 
He  had  much  to  struggle  against  and  over- 
come J  but  he  succeeded ;  and  his  character 
was  very  perfect.  At  basis  of  it  lay  a  strong 
faith  in  the  divine  help  and  guidance,  whi<£ 
gave  harmony  to  his  whole  character.  As 
his  biographer  well  says  : — "  All  Mr,  Powell's 
business  qualities  grew  out  of  this  root — all 
radiated  from  this  centre,  regard  to  the  will  of 
God  and  the  interests  of  the  eternal  future." 
So  his  spiritual  life  leavened  his  character,  and 
through  that  flowed  out  on  everything  that  he 
did.  There  was,  in  his  case,  no  sharp-drawn 
line  of  separation  between  tiie  business  man 
and  the  Christian.  In  this  consists  the  value 
of  his  example,  as  in  it  will  He  the  influence 
of  his  biography.  His  religion  was  genial, 
hopeful,  great-hearted ;  and  so  was  he  in  every 
s^ere  which  he  was  called  on  to  occupy. 
Such  a  man  ennobles  trade. 

B.  ORMB. 
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31  ''EMBpU  ^erwoit. 

'■'BcV>Id,  I  miln  nil  thmgi  bm."-Kit,  xti.  5. 


"  TN   the  beginning  God   created  "—thus 
J-  opens  the  first  half  of  the  Holy  Volume. 
"  Behcrfd,  I  moke  all  things  new" — thus  ends 
the  second. 

Between  the  two  nlteiances  lie  ages  and 
dispensations,  sins  fuid  provocations,  pro- 
vidences and  judgments,  worlds  of  expe- 
rienoe,  of  snfiering,  of  patience,  of  discipline ; 
Fall  and  Flood,  Call  and  Exodus,  Law  and 
Prophets,  Gospel  and  Sacraments,  Faith  and 
Antichrist,  Love  and  Hate,  At  last  the 
mystery  of  God  is  accomplished,  and  He 
that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  saith— 


"  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new." 
We  listen,  not  unmoved,  on  the  first  morn- 
ing of  a  New  Year,  to  a  strain  so  opportune, 
so  harmonious,  so  sympathetic.  The  thought 
of  God  making  all  things  new  is  as  a  magnet 
to  our  best  affections— and  we  would  listen, 
with  all  our  hearing,  before  we  complete  our 
devotion  at  the  holy  Table,  to  a  few  brief 
words,  spoken  in  feebleness  of  flesh  and  spirit, 
upon  a  text  not  more  mysterious  in  its  sense, 
not  more  majestic  in  its  surroundings,  than  it 
is  pregnantwith  exhortation,  and  instinct  with 
hope. 

Observe,  then,  first  of  all,  that  the  scene  of 
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the  utterance  is  laid  beyond  time.  Already, 
when  God  shall  say,  "  I  make  all  things 
new,"  the  life  of  this  present  is  for 
ended.  Resurrection,  judgment  Itself,  is 
come  and  gone.  All  the  strange  unearthly 
transactions  which  shall  precede,  accompany, 
fallow  the  Advent,  have  had  their  course 
and  their  consummation.  Satan  has  been 
loosed,  seized,  executed.  The  last  giant 
rising,  against  God  and  his  Christ,  has  been 
inade  and  has  been  frustrated.  Earth  has 
^;ithered,  at  the  summons  of  hell,  against  the 
camp  of  the  saints,  and  the  fatal  fire  of  God 
has  fallen,  and  has  devoured.  The  devil 
(iiat  deceived  is  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire, 
with  the  wild  beast,  which  is  the  world- 
power,  and  with  the  false  prophet,  which  is 
ihe  world-wisdom  ;  at  last  the  throne  is  set, 
.->nd  the  books  are  opened ;  the  dead,  small 
and  great,  have  stood  before  God — death  and 
!'.ell,  the  sea  itself,  giving  up  each  their  own 
— and  have  been  judg«l  out  of  the  things 
written,  according  to  their  works.  The 
nighty  drama  of  time  has  reached  its  catas- 
trophe :  that  which  follows,  if  there  be  yet  a 
disclosure  beyond,  must  belong  to  that  dread 
indiscoverable,  which,  for  lack  of  a  more  ex- 
pressive name,  we  summarise  into  Eternity. 

"  I  make  all  things  new." 

Two  conflicting  forces  maintain  the  battle 
of  politics  ;  Church  and  Slate  alike  form  their 
Ejena,  The  one  of  these  we  call  the  force  of 
conservation,  the  other  the  force  of  innova- 
:ion.  All  history  is  the  record  of  their  strife  : 
:p.ch  constitution  is  the  result,  the  remainder, 
.!;e  deposit,  of  their  conflict. 

Nature  herself  is  the  subject  of  it.  Order 
lever  stagnating  into  monotony — change 
lever  luxuriatmg  into  riot — these  two  in- 
luenccs,  antagonistic,  but  (in  God's  hand) 
lever  hostile,  lend  to  outward  things  all 
heir  life,  all  their  variety,  all  their  beauty ; 
;ecure  succession,  promote  progress,  repair 
vaste,  guarantee  stability;  keep  worlds  in 
heii  place,  and  make  philosophical  problems 
lot  a  guess  but  a  calculation. 

We  doubt  not  that  even  the  revolutions 
iccompanying  the  end  shall  have  in  the  mind 
if  their  Author  a  conservatism  of  their  own. 
Scripture  rightly  interpreted  nowhere  foretells, 
LS  characteristic  of  the  great  consummation, 
I  general  wreck  and  wild  havoc  of  the  thing 
nade.  Even  the  expression,  "  A  new  heaven 
md  a  new  earth,"  has  an  inspired  commen- 
ator  in  St.  Peter,  when  he  speaks  in  his 
Second  Epistle  of  the  Deluge  as  having 
irooght  in  a  like  change,  and  of  "the  heavens 
.nd  tlie  earth  which  are  now"  as  different 
rom  those  of  the  world  Antediluvian.    It  is 


not  of  the  materia!,  but  of  the  form — not  of 
the  body,  but  of  the  face,  of  creation — that 
the  sure  word  of  prophecy  tells  in  such  re- 
cords. A  mighty  change  shall  pass  over  this 
sin-stained  earth;  the  very  sky  which  has 
looked  down  upon  it  shall  need  its  laver  of 
purification.  St.  Peter  tells  us  that,  as  the 
element  of  water  was  once,  so  the  element  of 
fire  shall  then  be,  the  instrument  and  imple- 
ment of  the  cleansing :  but  there  is  no  par- 
ticular left  unfulfilled  if  the  process  spoken 
of  be  less  than  one  of  destruction — ^if  Earth 
shall  still  remain  one  of  the  planets  of  a  solar 
system,  or  if  He  who  "formed  it  to  be  in- 
habited" shall  still  people  it  with  creatures 
of  his  hand  and  of  his  image. 

Even  the  remarkable  saying,  "  And  there 
was  no  more  sea,"  may  be  read,  in  such  a 
connection,  with  some  regard  to  die  style 
and  scenery  of  this  Apocalypse.  It  may  be 
rather  the  figure  of  union  than  the  prediction 
of  annihilation.  This  sea,  which  divides  and 
insulates  nations;  this  sea,  which  has  wit- 
nessed, like  earth,  so  many  deeds  of  violence, 
and  been  the  vehicle,  yet  more  than  earth, 
of  an  unrighteous  traffic,  and  an  inhuman,  a 
murderous  merchandise — "slaves  and  souls 
of  men" — this  sea,  in  this  its  emblematical 
character,  shall  be  no  longer;  there  shall 
then  be  peace  on  earth,  unity  and  good-will 
amongst  men.  Ocean  may  still  spread  itself, 
still  lift  its  waves  and  order  its  tides,  for 
purposes  of  lawful  commerce  or  sanitary 
blessing ;  but  it  shall  be  ocean  no  longer  in 
its  discords,  its  cmelties,  or  its  isolations. 
As  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  are 
passed  away,  so  also,  in  that  day  of  refresh- 
ing and  of  restitution,  there  slwU  be  no 
more  sea. 

In  alt  these  matters  we  are  mcapable  in- 
terpreters, because  we  are  utterly  lost  and 
bewildered  in  our  conception  of  what  Sl 
Paul  has  made  the  fundamental  idea  of  all — 
that  of  "  spiritual  bodies,"  In  his  anxiety  to 
caution  us  against  carnal  inferences  from  the 
great  Christian  revelation  of  a  resurrection- 
life,  he  has  introduced  a  combination,  so 
strange,  so  mysterious,  that  it  serves  chiefly 
the  negative  purpose  of  excluding  all  dogma- 
tism as  to  fAat  world.  What  shall  be  the 
conditions,  the  circumstances,  the  necessities, 
and  capacities,  of  beings  thus  perfected,  thus 
glorified ;  how  far  space,  how  far  time,  shall 
limit  or  circumscribe  them;  what  shall  be 
the  nature  of  their  communication  with  each 
other,  or  with  a  universe  without  and  be- 
yond ;  whether  in  any  sense  with  them,  as 
with  their  Lord  for  forty  days  after  His 
resurrection,  there  shall  be  the  posability  of 
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I  sen^ble  manifestation,  of  sight  and  touch 
and  discoorse,  for  purposes  of  ministry  or  of 

II  «njo7meiit:  and,  if  so,  whether  this  earth, 
purified  from  stain  and  evil  memory,  may  be, 
m  any  manner,  and  in  what  manner,  the 
scene  (as  some  Scriptures  seem  to  tell)  of  an 
abode  occasional  or  in  perpetuity ;  these  are 

I    all  questions  of  deep  interest,  but  of  small 
I     practical   profiting,    inasmuch   as   we   know 
I     nothing  of  the  terms  involved  or  of  the  very 
existences  spoken  of. 

This  we  know — that,  when  the  word  shall 
be  finally  spoken,  "Behold,  I  make  all 
tilings  new,"  it  will  have  at  least  a  twofold 
^nificance,  "  whcreunto  we  do  well  if  we 
give  heed," 

(1)  First,  it  will  be  the  death-blow  of  evil. 
Who  says  that  suffering  is  no  evil  ?  Who 
professes  to  be  so  raised  above  humanity, 
that  he  can  look  down  upon  the  things  here 
enumerated  as  then  to  be  abolished — tears, 
sorrow  and  crying,  pain,  death?  Moloch  is 
not  our  God,  nor  Stoicism  our  religion.  In- 
difference to  these  things  in  another  is 
inhumanity  —  in  myself,  mere  ignorance, 
stupidity,  or  affectation.  God  calls  them 
evils,  Christ  spent  his  life  in  ministering  to 
them,  X  know  they  may  be  made  educa- 
tional, disciplinary,  medicinal ;  they  may  be 
made  to  heal  where  they  wound ;  but  why  ? 
In  large  part  because  they  are  temporary; 
because  they  are  connected  with  a  state 
temporal  and  transitory ;  because  they  are 
mementos  of  a.  Fall  from  which  there  is  also 
a  Redemption ;  because  they  direct  the  soul's 
eye  upward  and  onward,  because  they  exer- 
cise feith  in  One  who  has  promised  in  the 
end  to  say,  "  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new." 
Oh,  it  is  no  small  part  of  the  revelation  of 
the  great  New  Year's  Day,  that,  whatever  be 
the  woes  and  the  miseries  of  this  being,  they 
shall  cease  then.  Death,  and  all  its  shadows 
cast  before  and  after — sickness  and  weakness, 
feebleness  of  hand  and  step  ;  toil  far  beyond 
health,  yet  to  be  diminished  only  through  want; 
old  age,  solitary  and  begrudged  and  despised ; 
bereavement,  stripping  bare  the  home  and 
separating  chief  friends ;  sorrow  and  crying, 
not  to  be  comforted  because  the  loved  one 
is  not — tell  us  not  that  it  is  a  small  thing  to 
be  assured  from  heaven  that  these  tears  shall 
be  wiped  from  faithful  eyes,  because  God 
has  promised  one  day  to  make  all  things 
new ! 

These  things  are  evils.  The  Gospel, 
which  is  all  wholesome  and  true,  calls  them 
BO — and,  while  making  them  endurable  here, 
promises  their  obliteration  hereafter.  But 
irtiy  are  they?    Whence  come  they  in  the 


present?  How  are  they  accounted  for  as 
having  place  or  room  in  God's  world  ?  And 
what  must  go  when  they  go  ? 

The  question  answers  itself  in  the  asking. 
The  great  New  Year's  Day  will  be  a  renova- 
tion of  all  things— of  pain  and  tears  and 
death— because  it  will  be  the  execution-day 
of  Sin.  . 

And  we  dare  not  hide,  we  dare  not  palliate, 
the  solemn,  we  will  say  the  formidable,  fact, 
that  St.  John,  taught  of  God,  speaks  here  of 
the  execution-day  not  of  abstract  qualities — 
as  some  men  love  to  paint  some  future  wash- 
ing out  and  cancelling  of  faults  and  sins, 
which  shall  leave  the  man,  the  person,  not 
damaged  but  perfected — the  execution-day 
which  Sl  John  speaks  of  is  an  execution-day 
{the  word  must  be  spoken)  not  of  sins,  but 
of  sinners.  You  can  read  the  condemned 
list  for  yourselves, — it  is  written  out  here  on 
the  same  page  which  tells  of  the  new  heaven 
and  earth  and  the  "no  more  sea"— and  you 
must  enquire,  as  you  read,  whether,  seeing 
that  persons  are  named,  any  one  of  them 
may  be  you.  Faithfulness  demands  the  warn- 
ing :  honesty  aided  by  prayer  shall  apply  it. 

There  is  a  point — so  we  read  the  dread 
parable — beyond  which  the  sin  and  the  sin- 
ner become,  So  to  say,  one  and  indivisible. 
The  man  who  might  once  have  conquered 
has  been  what  St.  John  here  calls  "fearful," 
tliat  is,  a  coward.  He  has  not  dared  to  face 
the  devil  in  his  own  sin.  He  has  yielded 
day  after  day  ;  and  when  the  sin,  as  its  man- 
ner is,  has  changed  its  front  or  its  name,  it 
has  not  changed  its  kind  nor  its  nature ;  so 
that  the  old  war  has  been  still  waging,  the 
war  which  forfeited  Paradise  and  has  filled 
hell,  and  this  man  has  been  a  renegade  and 
a  deserter  in  heart  all  his  days,  so  that  now, 
when  sin  is  looked  for,  Ae  is  found.  "This  is 
the  second  death,"  This  final  extirpation  cl 
the  "  sin  unto  death"  is  the  condition  of  God 
making  all  things  new.  The  day  of  grace 
has  its  end.  If  we  would  keep  the  Bible 
open,  we  must  hear  and  fear. 

{2)  The  other  feature  of  the  renovation  is, 
the  re-in statement,  the  re-installation  of  God. 

Mark  how  Sl.  John  repeats  and  reiterates 
this  particular. 

"  Beliold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with 
men."  "  He  will  dwell  with  them."  "  God 
Himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  theii 
God."  It  is  "  God  "  who  shall  himself  "  wipe 
away  all  tears."  Presently  the  Evangelist,  to 
whose  young  eyes  the  temple  had  been 
,  everything,  in  whose  earlier  Christitm 
j  thoughts  a  temple  had  been  a  necessity,  is 
'  struck  with  this  feature  of  the  f&a  dty  out 
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spread  before  him  in  vision — "I  saw  no 
temple  therein;"  why?  "for  the  Lord  God 
Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple 
thereof,"  And  what  next?  The  city  has 
no  sun,  no  moon,  and  no  need  of  either ; 
why?  "for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it, 
and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof." 

There  are  souls  in  this  congregation  capable 
of  the  revelation.  What  is  the  want,  the 
dearth,  the  famine,  which  wrings  from  you 
your  bitterest,  your  most  disconsolate  cry? 
Is  it  not  the  absence,  the  distance,  of  God? 
Is  it  not  the  daily  hungering  and  thirsting 
after  a  Presence ?  "I  beseech  Thee,  show 
me  Thy  glory."  "  Lord,  show  us  the  Father, 
and  it  suiSceth  us."  Life,  the  real  life,  is 
lived,  as  to  conscious  strength,  conscious 
companionship,  in  a  separate  chamber,  under 
a  separate  roof  from  God.  Prayer  itself 
rather  cries  out  after  Him  from  a  desert  than 
whispers  to  Him  as  beside  you.  The  worship 
of  this  holy  day,  of  this  solemn  Church,  is 
offered  more  as  a  tribute  of  duty,  as  a  con- 
dition of  discipleship,  as  a  peradventure  of 
edificadon,  than  as  in  the  very  shrine  and 
sanctuary  of  the  true  Tabernacle,  Christ  the 
High  Priest  officiating  full  in  view  as  your 
Lord,  and  Life,  and  Propitiation. 

To  you  therefore,  seeking,  waiting,  watch- 
ing sods — not  yet  satisfied,  not  yet  enjoying 
conscious  ingress  and  egress  where  God  Him- 
self is,  not  yet  refreshed  and  gladdened  day 
by  day  with  the  very  hearing  of  His  voice  and 
sight  of  His  countenance — how  blessed,  how 
delightful  the  inspired  message,  that  on  the 
great  New  Year's  Day  you  shall  once  and  for 
ever  see  God !  You  shall  no  more  hunger 
nor  thirst,  no  more  sigh  and  cry,  no  more 
find  prajjer  a  difficulty,  holy  place  and  sacred 
form  a  hindrance  more  than  a  help  to  spiritual 
communion — "  thine  eyes  shall  see  the  King 
in  His  beauty  " — thy  prayer  and  thy  praises 
shall  be  offered  for  ever  in  the  very  shrine 
and  sanctuary  which  is  God  Himself]  "The 
Lord  God  Almighty  and  tile  Lamb  are  the 
temple  thereof." 

"  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new." 

Is  there  any  sense  in  which  we  may  hear 
these  words  as  addressed  not  to  the  Church 
only  of  the  great  day,  quickened  from  death 
and  acquitted  in  the  judgment — but  to  us, 
even  us  ourselves,  present  here  in  the  body 
on  the  first  day  of  a  still  undeveloped, 
still  occult  and  mysterious,  human  earthly 
year? 

I  think,  I  believe,  I  know,  that  there  is. 
God  give  us  grace  aright  to  read  it. 

I  will  not  speak  of  nations.  I  will  not 
presume  upon  prophetic  ground,  and  hear 


positively  in  the  text — though  we  would  fain 
all  do  so — the  comforting  promise  that  this 

opening  year  shall  not  have  nm  half  its  round 
ere  the  God  of  battles  shall  say  decisively  to 
warning  peoples — 

"  Be  peace  on  earth  before  the  Prince  of 
Peace."  Godgiaatit.  The  prayer  is  righteous, 
if  the  prophecy  were  presumptuous.  May 
He  say,  in  this  sense,  "  I  will  tnake  all  things 

But  there  are  matters-— it  is  true — more 
urgent  yet  than  wars  and  rumours  of  wars. 
These  last  may  be  compensated  by,  do  not 
directly  enter  into,  the  issues  of  die  great 
Day.  Does  God  say  to  men,  individual  men, 
here  present,  to^iay — 

"Behold,  I  make  all  things  new?" 

I  know  that  there  must  be  many  here 
present  dissatisfied  with  the  thing  that  is. 
Whatever  they  ma^  be  in  politics — national, 
ecclesiasrical,  social,  educational — I  know 
that  for  themselves — ^in  heart  and  soul — they 
are  Revolutionists.  Oh,  this  past— out  of 
which  is  compounded  this  present — ^thisguitty, 
this  comfortless,  this  wasted,  lost,  yet  still 
living,  past!  Oh,  this  year  that  is  gonel 
How  disappointing,  how  daunting,  how  de- 
pressing, how  deadening,  in  things  of  the 
soul  I  How  it  hangs  about  me  I  I  am  in  a 
prison,  I  am  in  a  vault,  I  am  in  a  chamel- 
house !  Oh  for  one  breath  of  God's  air  to 
disperse  and  dissipate  these  noxious  vapours, 
these  choking  damps  I  Where  have  I  been? 
Where  am  I?  My  sins  have  taken  such  bold 
upon  me,  that  I  can  neither  move  nor  breathe  ! 
ShaU  I  begin  and  continue  and  end  another 
year  thus  ?  And  yet  what  is  there  in  a  New 
Year's  first  Day,  what  is  there  in  the  festival 
of  Christ's  Circumcision,  different  at  all  from 
other  daysp  These  marks  of  time  are  all 
conventional,  all  factitious,  all  tantasric  To- 
morrow will  be  as  this  day — yesterday  was  as 
this  day — let  me  eat  and  drink,  let  me  work, 
suffer,  trifle  on,  as  I  may — to-raoirow  we  die, 
and  there  is  one  end,  after  all,  to  righteous 
and  wicked ! 

Brother,  is  there  not  a  voice  in  thine  ear, 
saying, 

"  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new  ?  " 

Yes,  I  have  heard  that  voice  often.  Once 
I  heeded  it,  but  nothing  came  of  it 

What !  can  God  make  new  again  the  jaded 
spirit,  the  disconsolate  life,  the  disappointed 
affections,  the  sin-blurred  conscience  ?  Can 
God  give  me  back  the  years  that  Ihe  locust 
hath  eaten  ?  Can  He  make  the  seed  grow 
again  which  I  sowed  in  my  youth — the  seed 
of  good  resolution,  honest  prayer,  pure  desire, 
holy  aspiration  ?    Can  He  restore  to  me  the 
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-wasted  strength,  the  spent  toil,  the  ill-directed   thou  art.     If  thou  hast  never  knelt  at  those 

soul's  love  ?  ^    ■  rails,  kneel  now.     It  will  do  thee  good.     It 

Even  this — He  can  I  will  say  to  thee — thine  own  act  will  say  to 

Thy  day  is  far  spent,  yet   He  has   not ,  thee — I  want  a.  Sacrifice,  I  want  a  Saviour,  I 

fiercd  tiiy  sun  to  go  down  at  noonday ;  want  a  Hfe  and  a  strength  not  mine.    Find  it, 

He  has  kept  thee  alive  until  now,  on  purpose  \  find  each,  find  all,  in  Jesus  Christ  1    He  in- 

i  —yes,  we  repeat,  we  emphasize,  the  words  j  stituted   that   Supper  on   purpose — we   will 

ptBpOK  that  He  may  make  thine  "  all  |  emphaaze  the  woi^  again — on  purpose  that 

j  tfaiogs  oew."     He  will  blot  out  as  a  cloud  |  it  might  be  a  perpetual,  a  world-wide  Ser- 

thy  transgressions,  as  a  thick  cloud  thy  sins ;   mon,    -mt    preached    by  man's  voice,  but 

{  He  will  wash  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be-wiiiecr  |'pre*Atri  to  man's  eye,  of  the  siimcr's  need 

I  than  this  snow  -  He  mil  put  wiUmitliee  new  1  and   tbe  sinner's  hope.      He,  Jesns  Christ, 

I  desiiTS,  and  also  help  thee  to  bring  them  to  '  the  I^mb  of  God,  Son  of  the  Father,  Hint- 

good  effect     These  thin^  He  will  do  for   ^   '"  "    "     ' 

tbee    and  is  not  this  making  "ajl  tlitags 

BOW?" 

Only  forsake  Him  not  Retnm  to  Him  in 
I  sorrow,  in  sadness,  in  sdfmisgiving.  Bring 
j  not  to  Him  a  part  of  tiiTselE— brii%  thine  all. 
,  Wortliless,  wasted,  parked,  dead— come  as 

I  


adf  very  God,  will  say  to  thee  there — to  thee 


Thy  wasted  life,  Qiy  squandered  poweis, 
thy  disconsolate  soul,  thy  cowardly  courage, 
thy  lost  hope,  thy  forfeited  heaven — "  Behold, 
I  make  all  things  new ! " 

C  J.  TADGHAN.     ■ 


■CONVERSATIONS  WITH  DR.  DOLLINGER  AND  OTHER 
MUNICH  PROFESSORS. 


I  TOOK  the  (Jd-Iashiomd  road  to  Germany, 
if  a  river  can  be  called  a  road,  and  went 
iq>  tk  Rbne  to  Wiesbaden.  A  desire  to 
^oid  tBttveHiag  on  Sunday  caused  me  to 
sMp  eaeSMOmaKy  eveoii^  ata  quiet  country 
torn  'Bilcd  Gnueataatueii,  about  midway 
betmegaWmtSmngamdMmatii.  At  half-past 
"i^y— *  nanm^tfaeGfaiiEdi  bells  were  ring- 
il^Miillhiiiiiliiiliiiiiilii  of  Gmndbausen  were 
liollowed 
fimad  the  great  (rid  cknrtii 


in  ataefoxaac  fiilL  Ihe  pci^>le  nag  hntSy, 
as  aidy  GennaBB  can  sag.    In  the  centre  of 

Ae^cimrdi,  over  an  ahzr,  was  a  huge  craci&K. 
On  ike  walls  were  Hie  two  famtlgrr  portraits 
of  Lutiier  aad  Mdarietfaon,  and  beneatfa 
UekncHum's  portmit,  in  an  opening  in  tbe 
wall,  the  statue  of  an  old  crusader.  Two 
ele^jmen  in  blaci  gowns  read  pra^yers, 
^KStly  with  their  badcs  to  Hk  people,  and 
cToawd  thaaselves  as  freqnendy  as  if  they 
had  been  Roman  CathoUc  pneits.  The 
eervice  was  unmistakably  Protestant,  and  yet 
it  cut  with  sharp  angles  into  all  the  peculi- 
arities of  KnglLsh  Protestantism.  ITie  prayos 
were  read,  yet  the  people  had  no  prayer- 
books.  The  service  therefore  was  not  cetHnun 
prayer  as  in  the  Church  of  England,  while 
the  interest  of  extemporaneous  or  unread 
prayer  was  wanting.  The  seraioQ  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  communion.  The  question  of 
the  "north  side"  does  not  seem  ever  to 
have  disturbed  the  German  Protestant.    The 


minister  consecrated  standing  before  the  high 
altar,  with  his  back  to  the  peo|^ ;  die  ctosb- 
ings  were  frequent,  but  he  never  bielt.  The 
people  came  1^  in  threes,  tnade  a  bow  to 
the  minister,  luielt  on  the  Bar&  -siie  and 
received  the  bread.  They  then  walked  be- 
hind the  altar  to  the  south  »de,  bowed  to 
the  other  minister,  and  ^^'***"^,  'received 
the  wine.  There  were  no  rails  in  front 
After  the  asrvice  I  went  over  tlie  dmrdi. 
The  BKrictan  toid  me  that  the  gnat  crudfix 
had  been  allowed  to  stand  at  t4w.  H*frmna. 
tion,aBd  had  not  since  beoi  TQaored.  The 
altar  was  stone,  the  same  fa^  altar  iriiidi 
had  been  m  the  church  *iw*^  ont  (rf  mind. 
The  wine  used  was  the  ordinary  white  wine 
of  tbe  district.  This  I  thought  rnist  be  a 
Protestant  innovation,  but  I  was  wrong.  The 
same  white  wine,  a  Catholic  priest  told  me, 
only  mixed  with  a  few  dro^  of  water,  was 
uanl  in  the  Catholic  churches. 

On-mching  Munich  I  ascertained  lliat  the 
Professors  whom  I  wished  to  visit  were  all 
out  of  town.  Frohschanuner,  whom  I  knew 
best,  was  spendmg  his  collie  vacation  at 
Kreuth  "Bad,"  in  the  Bavarian  Highlands. 
He  is  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
present  CathoHc  movement  in  Bavaria.  He 
was  excommunicated  seven  years  ago  for 
maintaining  the  independence  of  science 
and  the  right  of  free  inquiry,  as  opposed 
to  Church  authority.  He  represents  a 
tendency  which    has    always   distinguished 
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jl  German  Catholics   from  other  Citholics — 
I  the   tendency  or    disposition    to    find    the  | 
]    grounds  of  Christianity,  and  even  of  Catho- 
'    licism,  in  reason  itself.    The  Catholic  intel- 
ll  lect  of  Germany  has  really  been  created 
'  I  by  the  Protestantism  of  Gertaany,  and  it  has 
daog  to  Cathoiicisra  on  supposed  grounds  of 
leason.     But  with  these  reasoning  Catholics 
,_the  aothorities  of  Rome  have  ever  been  in 
'  'conflict.  The  Church  is  founded  on  obedience 
to  authority,  or  what  is  called  faith,  in  oppo- 
sition to  reason.      That  reason  should  ever 
lead  to  Catliolic  doctrines  is  a  thesis  which 
no  Protestant  could  possibly  maintain.    And 
in  diis  judgment  those  who  rule  the  Church 
of   Rome    entirely   agree  with    Protestants. 
Frofaschammer  was  logical,  and  his  logic  led 
him  to  positions  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
does  not  allow  any  priest  to  maintain.     The 
open  advocacy  of  the  freedom  of  science  by 
G«tnan  priests  and  professore  was  one  of  the 
causes   which  led   to   the  Vatican  Council, 

I  which  has  determined  with  indisputable  clear- 
ness that  divine  knowledge  is  not  revealed 
Ihiiqugh  the  intellect  of  man,  but  that  it 
comes  infallibly  &om  the  mouth  of  the 
Bishop -of  Rome. 

Frohschammer  is  really  at  the  head  of  a 
great  but  unorganised  movement,  which  is 
anther  to  Dollinger's,  and  to  which  at 
one  time  DolHnger  was  greatly  opposed. 
He  is  at  present  in  feeble  health,  apd  has 
almost  lost  his  eyesight  through  close  study. 
He  has  had  to  fight  single-handed  against  a 
powerful  hierarchy,  and  seems  to  bear  the 
maib  of  one  who  has  had.  a  severe  conflict 
Before  his  excommunication  he  was  preacher 
to  the  university  and  a  popular  professor,  but 
after  the  frown  of  the  Church  fell  upon  him 

I  all  candidates  for  the  priesthood  were  for- 
bidden to  attend  his  lectures.     In  England 

.1    persecution  generally  creates  sympathy,  but 

II  that  stage  of  civilisation  has  not  yet  been 
|l  reached  in  Catholic  Bavaria.  The  professor- 
]  ship  which  Frohschammer  holds  is  that  of 
I    philosophy,  and  his  theology  is  that  which  in 

I  England  would  be  called  the  theology  of  a 
very  advanced  liberal.  He  maintains  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  erred  in  its  verdicts 
on  mere  matters  of  science,  and  has  therefore 
disproved  its  claims  to  infallibility.  He  be- 
lieves, also,  that  the  leading  dogmas  of  the 
Chinch  of  Rome,  as  well  as  many  doctrines 
held  by  Protestants,  are  untenable  in  the  face 
of  modem  science.  In  the  Contemporary 
Reuiao  for  August,  the  same  month  in  which 
I  was  in  Bavaria,  there  was  an  article  by 
Father  Dalgaims,  written  from  the  side  of 
English  Ultramonlanism,  in  which  his  theo- 

I 


logy  was  compared  to  that  of  Professor 
Maurice.  Frohschammer  described  the  ar- 
ticle as  mere  rhetoric,  intimating  that  the 
English  priest  had  yet  to  study  the  subject. 

I  spent  a  week  at  the  Bad,  and  had  many 
conversations  with  all  kinds  of  people  on 
the  events  which  are  now  agitating  Catho- 
lic Bavaria.  Among  the  visitors  were  Prus- 
sian ministers  of  state,  professors  from  various 
universities,  officers  of  the  army,  Protestant 
ministers,  and  Catholic  priests.  Our  favourite 
place  of  meeting  was  the  Rauch-Saal.  The 
hilarity  was  sometimes  redundant,  as  German 
mirth  often  is,  but  not  always  disagreeable 
after  quiet  wanderings  over  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains and  up  sequestered  valleys. 

I  embraced  every  opportunity  of  making  I 
LCquaintance  with  the  priests.  They  are 
generally  men  of  simple  manners,  within 
certain  limits  intelligent,  and  always  willing 
to  converse  on  subjects  relating  to  the  Church, 
They  have  nothing  of  that  reserve  or  distrust 
of  Protestants  which  priests  in  England  seem 
to  have.  It  was  gratifying  altogether  to  see 
the  cordiality  with  which  all  parties  con- 
versed, the  freedom  with  which  they  expressed 
their  opinions,  and  the  entire  absence  of 
everything  like  passion  or  bad  feeling.  On 
making  a  new  acquaintance  among  Che  priests 
I  generally  asked  if  he  was  an  old  Catholic 
or  a  new  Catholic.  The  answer  invariably 
was  an  old  Catholic.  "  You  are  then,"  I 
would  say,  "  a  follower  of  DoUinger."  "  No, 
no,"  was  sure  to  follow.  "  DoUinger  is  not 
Catholic.  He  is  a  heretic,  condemned  and 
excommunicated  by  the  Church." 

The  "  Beneficiat "  of  Kreuth,  like  most  of  the 
young  priests  in  Bavaria,  was  a  thorough  Ultra- 
montane. He  always  sat  next  to  me  in  the 
Rauch-Saal,  to  make  sure,  as  he  said,  that  I 
got  correct  information  concerning  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  He  was  a  very  intelligent  man, 
with  an  open  generous  face,  and  a  high  sense 
of  his  duty  as  a  CathoHc  priest.  He  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Dollinger's,  but  could  only 
lament  the  "  sad  "  aberration  of  his  master, 
I  could  not  despise  the  sincerity,  nor  in 
every  case  the  logic  of  those  who  took  the 
Ultramontane  side.  From  the  stand-point 
of  what  I  always  understood  to  be  Catho- 
licism they  seemed  to  be  right.  The  Catholic 
Church,  they  said,  is  committed  to  the  new 
dogma,  and  before  all  things  it  is  necessary 
to  abide  by  the  Catholic  Church.  I  could 
not  help  admitting  that  if  I  were  a  Catholic 
I  would  go  in  for  the  new  dogma,  and  for 
everj-  new  dogma  which  the  Church  decreed. 
Of  Dollinger's  movement  the  priests  spoke 
as  of  the  movement  of  any  other  heretic 
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It  disturbed  men's  minds  for  a  dme,  but  the 
Catholic  Church  could  afford  to  wait.  It 
outlives  all  heresies  and  all  heretics.  The 
new  dogma,  one  priest  said  to  me,  is  strange 
at  first,  but  it  is  not  strange  when  it  is  ex- 
plained. The  Catholic  mind,  he  added,  must 
accept  it  as  soon  as  it  regains  its  Catholic 
balance.  From  this  he  concluded  that  Dol- 
linger's  movement,  as  regards  Catholics,  was 
virtually  at  an  end.  The  blind  believing 
tendency  of  the  Catholic  mind  was  to  me 
only  too  obvious.  The  priests  themselves 
seemed  to  be  all  of  the  character  of  simple 
believers.  All  parties  testified  that  their  lives 
were  iireproachable,  and  in  the  main  their 
influence  goodj  but  their  believing  was  of 
that  kind  which  has  no  foundation.  A  liberal 
priest,  who  had  ceased  to  believe  in  the  Pope, 
said  to  me  that  he  regarded  the  faith  of  the 
multitude  of  the  priests  as  unbelief,  for  they 
take  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  think  nothing 
at  all  about  it. 

'  NextdayIwasbackinMunich,andon Tues- 
day morning  I  had  some  conversation  with 
Professor  Friedrlch,  who  gave  me  all  the  in- 
formation I  desired  concerning  his  part  in  the 
"old  Catholic"  movement.  Friedrich  is  a 
young  man,  with  a  remarkably  bright  and  intel- 
ligent face.  In  my  judgment  thefiitnreof  the 
movement  rests  in  a  great  measure  with  him. 
He  has  less  of  DoUinger's  cautious  diplomacy, 
but  more  of  the  eagerness  and  decision  which 
are  necessary  to  make  a  successful  reformer. 
When  the  Archbishop  of  Munich  pronounced 
the  excommunications,  Friedrich's  counsel 
was  to  disregard  them,  and  continue  their 
clerical  duties  as  before.  Part  of  them,  I  be- 
lieve, he  has  continued.  Jt  was  reported 
while  I  was  in  Bavaria  that  he  had  performed 
the  marriage  service  under  the  protection  of 
the  chief  magistrate,  who  had  caused  the 
door  of  the  church  to  be  forced  open,  the 
archbishop  having  taken  possession  of  the 
keys. 

My  interview    with   Professor    Friedrich 
was  short    I  rose  in  haste,  saying  that  I 
must  go  to  Tutzing  to  find  Dr.  Dollinger. 
"  He  is  here,"  said  the  Professor ;  "  he  re- 
I  turned  yesterday."     I  was  glad  to  hear  these 
,  words,  and  glad  that  I  had  not  already  started 
for  Tutiing.  Dr.  Dolhnger,  whose  reputation 
I  at  the  present  moment  is  not  merely  European, 
I  but  as  extensive  as  Christendom,  does  not 
I  live  in  a  palace  ;  he  has  no  fine  deanery  or 
!  rectory  house;  he  has  not  even  a  lodge,  like 
j   our  "heads  of  houses"  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge.    He  lives  up  a  stair,  in  what  is  called 
in  Scotland  a  "  flat."     I  am  not  sure  that  he 
I  occupies  the  whole  flat,  I  rather  think  that  he 


does  not.  Professor  Friedrich  lives  above 
him  in  the  third  story.  In  a  few  minutes 
after  leaving  Professor  Friedrich  I  was  in 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Dollinger.  I  happened 
to  \^vt  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  August 
number  of  the  Contemporary  Review,  of 
which  I  requested  his  acceptance.  He 
took  it  gladly,  expressing  his  thanks,  and 
saying  that  he  was  glad  to  see  it  "  I  have 
heard,"  he  continued,  "  that  it  contains  an' 
article,  by  Father  Dalgaims,  on  Papal  In- 
fallibility, and  abusing  us  poor  Germans." 
He  had  evidentiy  heard  of  the  article  from 
some  one  who  had  not  read  it  I  said 
that  the  article  had  no  immediate  reference 
to  him ;  it  was  rather  intended  for  Pro- 
fessor Frohschammer  and  the  liberal  theolo- 
gians. There  was  of  course  the  further  infer- 
ence that  the  free  exercise  of  reason  which 
Frohschammer  demanded  for  sdmce  Dollin- 
ger demanded  for  history,  and  so  they  were 
both  in  the  same  category  as  rebels  against 
the  authority  of  the  Churdi.  I  merely  inti- 
mated this  inference  without  putting  it  so  as 
to  evoke  an  answer.  Dollinger  asked  if  I 
was  a  coUaborateur  on  the  Review,  which  I 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  He  then  inquired 
for  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  calling  him  with 
apparent  pride  his  friend,  and  saying  that  he 
understood  he  also  wrote  for  the  Contemporary 
Review.  He  then  spoke  of  the  late  Dean 
Alford,  and,  noticing  an  article  by  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  he  spoke  of  Dr. 
Ellicott's  works  as  if  he  were  familiar  with 
them. 

I  toid  him  that  in  England  we  were  in 
great  darkness  as  to  his  position,  that  all 
sects  and  parties  took  an  immense  interest  in 
the  movement  with  which  be  was  connected, 
but  that  we  could  not  get  any  authoritative 
or  reliable  account  of  what  he  intended  to 
do.  He  answered,  that  the  position  he  had 
taken  up  was  a  very  difficult  one.  The 
Catholic  mind  was 'trained  to  cling  to  the 
Church,  and  to  sacrifice  all  for  unity.  He 
would  not  form  a  sect,  he  would  not  leave  the 
Church,  but  the  protest  which  had  been  made 
would  stand  in  history  as  a  witness  that  the 
new  dogma  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Ca- 
thohc  Church.  "  But  how,"  I  said,  "can you 
defend  the  oecumenicity  of  Trent  and  deny 
that  of  the  Vatican  ?  "  The  answer  was,  that 
all  the  bishops  did  not  vote  for  the  dogma  of 
infaUibility.  "  But,"  I  said,  "they  have  since 
all,  or  almost  all,  submitted.  The  voice  of  the 
Episcopate  is  the  voice  of  the  Church  on  the 
'  Old  Catholic '  theory  of  the  Church,  and  now 
that  the  bishops  of  the  opposition  have  sub- 
mitted, the  'mfallible  Church' has  declared 
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for  the  inJallibitity  of  the  Pope."  I  said  that 
Dr.  Domei,  of  Berlin,  had  recently  wiittea  an 
article  for  the  Contanparary  Reuieiv,  in  which 
he  demonstrates  that  on  the  very  principles 
of  Gallicanism  the  new  dogma  must  be  re- 
ceived. The  Chinch  itself  has  voted  for  it. 
Dollinger  said  that  he  had  not  seen  JDomer's 
aitkle,  but  that  he  knew  the  Protestants  did 
not  wish  him  success.  The  bishops  who  had 
submitted  were  not  to  be  reckoned.  They 
submitted  as  Catholics  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  unity,  but  they  have  not  declared  for 
papal  infallibility. 

I  was  certainly  not  prepared  for  this  argu- 
ment; but  as  my  object  was  to  learn,  I 
listened.  I  however  intimated  that  Pro- 
testants did  wish  him  success,  but  they  could 
not  see  that  behad  sufficient  ground  on  which 
to  stand.  If  the  dogma  was  a  £alse  dogma, 
and  yet  was  received  to  the  extent  it  is  by 
the  Catholic  hierarchy,  th^i  most  assuredly 
the  gates  of  hell  have  prevailed  against  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  opposition  to  the  dogma 
which  at  one  time  seemed  to  be  formidable 
is  now  almost  nothing.  I  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  the  "  Old  Catholics  "  more  decided  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  It 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Ultramontanes 
in  &ct,  had  become  Ultramontaoe.  It  wa: 
no  longer  the  Catholic  Oiurch  which  "  Old 
CathoUcs"  had  supposed  it  to  be.  I  ex- 
pressed doubts  if  by  adhering  to  the  Church 
th^  were  not  suppoitiog  that  very  Ultra- 
montanism  which  diey  meant  to  oppose.  Dr. 
DoUingcr  answered  that  the  human  mind 
craved  rest  in  religion.  It  must  lean  upon 
something  objective.  Protestantism  was  too 
subjective.  The  mind  of  the  worshipperwas 
always  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the  indivi- 
duality of  the  minister.  This  want  in  Pro- 
testantism, he  said,  had  given  rise  to  the 
powerful  party  in  the  Church  of  England,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Dr.  Pusey.  I  ad- 
mitted that  in  religion  the  multitude  axe 
more  often  governed  by  feehng  than  by 
reason.  From  this  I  argued  that  they 
are  thus  very  liable  to  become  an  easy 
prey  to  the  Ultramontane  powers.  These 
powers  will  train  the  priests  even  more  than 
they  do  now  to  absolute  obedience,  and 
s^regate  them  more  than  ever  fiom  the 
influences  of  secular  life  and  secular  learning. 
Without  a  decided  opposition  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  the  breach  between  reason  and 
religion,  already  far  too  wide,  will  widen 
e\'ery  day.  The  party  of  whom  he  spoke  in 
the  Church  of  England  did  not  probably 
themselves  see  it,  but  they  were  among  the 
best  supporters  of  Ultiamontanism.  Dr.  Dol- 


linger admitted  the  truth  of  a  great  deal  tiiat 
I  said ;  but  from  his  own  stand-point  be  made 
a  long  and  clear  answer.  He  contended  that 
the  opposition  to  Ultramontanism  would 
be  more  effective  by  their  continuing  in 
the  Church.  He  said  that  in  Qennany  the 
consequences  which  I  anticipated  were  im- 
possible. The  education  of  the  people  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  State,  so  that  Ultiamon- 
tanism can  never  have  even  that  power 
which  it  has  among  the  Catholics  in  England. 
He  spoke  of  the  indifference  of  the  educated 
laity  as  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  in  his 
way.  Those  who  could  not  reason  regarded 
him  as  a  destroyer  of  the  Church,  and  those 
wbo  could  reason  did  nothing.  He  was  not 
disposed  to  measure  the  success  of  his  cause 
by  the  number  of  priests  either  for  it  or 
against  it  He  illustrated  this  by  the  case  of 
the  Er^sh  priests  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation. They  were  Protestants  under 
Edward,  Catholics  under  Maty,  and  again 
Protestants  under  Elizabeth.  When  the 
tide  set  in  with  the  laity,  the  priests  would 
go  with  the  stream. 

I  drew  arguments  from  the  very  facts 
which  Doilinger  had  mentioned.  The  infiu- 
ence  of  the  schoohnaster  is  only  negative. 
It  creates  that  very  indifference  which  looks 
on  and  does  nothing.  The  only  effectual 
opposition  to  the  Church  of  Rome  must  be 
a  religious  opposition.  The  religious  ele- 
ment in  man  must  be  satisfied  with  a  rational 
religion,  otherwise  it  will  feed  on  superstition, 
■ftiese  views  J  expresned  freely,  but  with  the 
consciousness  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
man  wbo  had  weighed  well  the  words  which 
he  uttered.  He  was  fighting  with  his  own 
sword,  clad  inhis  own  armour,  and  with  the  dis- 
cretion  and  caution  for  which  he  is  renowned, 
in  agreement  with  his  own  motto — "  Nil  te- 
mere,nil  timide,  sed  omnia  concUio  et  virtute." 
Yet  to  a  Protestant,  Dr.  Dollinger  can  only 
appear  as  one  whose  eyes  are  but  half  opened, 
and  who  as  yet  can  only  see  men  as  trees  walk- 
ing. The  multitude  of  his  supporters,  I  was 
told,  are  even  now  beyond  him.  The  rational 
Catholics  who  agree  with  Frohschammer  hdl 
him  only  in  expectation  that  he  will  and 
must  take  up  a  more  decided  position.  The 
policy  of  staying  in  has  been  tried  by  all 
reformers,  but  unexpected  circumstances 
have  determined  their  action.  Luther  wished 
remain  in  the  Catholic  Church.  His 
demand  was  a  free  general  council  whidi 
would  represent  the  Church,  The  same 
demand  is  made  by  the  "  Old  Catholics  j" 
but  where  is  the  council  to  come  from  if  the 
bishops  go  wifi  the  Pope  ?     Our  own  Re- 
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fbrmeTS  wished  to  remain  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  Even  under  Elizabech  they  com- 
plained that  they  had  been  excluded  from 
the  Council  of  Trent ;  but  Rome  was  resolute, 
and  their  only  choice  was  separation  or 
annihilation.  F^ndlon,  Quesnel,  and  in  later 
times  La  Mennais,  remained  in  the  Church, 
but  only  to  give  the  Church  more  power  of 
boasting  how  thoroughly  their  heresies  had 
been  crushed,  and,  I  may  add,  the  men  too, 
especially  when  I  think  of  the  sad  end  of  the 
great  Isi  Mennais. 

My  interview  with  Dr.  DoUinger  had  asud- 
:  den,  almost  a  ludicrous,  ending.  I  had  just 
begun  to  think  about  leaving,  when  the  door- 
belt  rang,  and  the  servant  brought  in  a  card. 
The  old  professor  adjusted  bis  spectacles, 
but  failed  to  be  able  to  read  the  name. 
"  Some  of  your  countrymen,"  he  said ;  and 
handing  me  the  card  asked  if  I  could  read 
the  name.  But  even  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Dollinger  I  could  not  utter  it.  It  was  the 
name  of  an  English  Ritualist  who  has  made 
himself  vile  by  reviling  the  Reformers. 
There  are  many  strange  delusions  in  this 
world,  but  surely  one  of  the  oddest  is  the 
supposition  that  there  is  really  anything  in 
common  between  the  English  Ritualists  and 
the  excommunicated  professors  of  Munich. 
They  are  like  men  who  have  met  each  other 
on  a  highway.  For  a  moment  they  are  on 
the  same  spot,  but  their  faces  are  in  opposite 
directions.  The  Ritualist  is  the  Ultramon- 
tane of  the  Church  of  England.  His  spirit 
is  that  of  the  Ultramontane.  He  has  turned 
his  back  on  light  and  reason,  and  is  gone  in 
search  of  darkness  and  authority.  He  is 
opposed  to  the  very  influences  which  have 
put  the  Munich  professors  where  they  are. 

Afler  leaving  Dr.  Dollinger  I  visited  the 
churches  and  public  places  of  Munich.  There 
were  not  many  people  in  the  churches,  and 
to  me  the  worship  was  not  edifying.  The 
priest  in  every  church  was  going  through  that 
strange  performance  which  is  called  the  mass, 

"And  nuckle  Lulio  be  did  muniblF, 
Hut  1  beard  nought  but  bummc]  buismcl." 

The  wonder  in  my  mind  was  not  that 
Frohschammer,  Dollinger,  and  Friedrich  had 
opposed  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility,  but 
that  they  had  ever  encouraged  such  supersti- 
tion as  I  saw  in  the  Munich  churches.  In 
some  of  them  the  "idols"  are  more  grotesque 
and  more  hideous  than  those  which  the  mis- 
aionaries  brin"  from  China  and  Hindostan. 


In  the  "Theatiner  Kirche"  there  were  several 
women  bowing  and  crossing  themselves  like 
lunatics  before  a  mulatto  image  of  the  Vi^in 
Mary,  which  had  a  round  laughing  face  like 
the  full  moon.  Did  Dr.  Dollinger,  I  asked 
myself,  ever  witness  the  like  of  this  without 
a  fiercer  indignation  than  he  has  mani- 
fested against  the  new  dogma  of  in&llibility  ? 
Did  Professor  Frohschammer,  with  his  clear 
reasoning  intellect,  ever  go  to  and  fro  before 
an  altar  making  odd  mutterings,  as  if  he  had 
converted  bread  and  wine  into  the  Deity? 
Is  the  new  dogma  more  inational  than  tran- 
substantiation  ?  Is  it  more  irrational  than  the 
dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception?  It  is 
to  me  inexplicable  that  any  Catholic  can 
receive  the  decrees  of  Trent  and  stumble  at 
those  of  the  Vatican.  But  surely  now  the 
consummation  has  been  reached.  I  rejoiced 
that  the  new  dogma  had  been  proclaimed, 
for  by  it  the  whole  Church  system  is  stulti- 
fied, and  every  pretence  to  Catholicism  in  any 
intelligible  sense  logically  annihilated. 

Dr.  Dollinger  told  me  of  a  great  congress 
that  was  soon  to  be  held  in  Munich,  when 
the  movement  would  take  a  more  definite 
form.  That  congress  has  since  been  held, 
and  its  proceedings  published,  but  they  do 
not  yet  point  to  any  definite  course  of  action. 
The  "Old  Catholics"  still  dream  of  reforming 
the  Church  of  Rome,  of  making  it  the  true 
home  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  and  of 
adapting  it  to  the  necessities  of  this  age  of 
the  world.  To  make  the  great  communion 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  teacher  of  a  rational 
theology,  and  the  champion  of  "science, 
freedom,  and  the  truth  in  Christ,"  is  indeed 
a  glorious  dream.  There  is  not  a  Protestant 
living,  worthy  of  the  name,  who  does  not  in 
this  wish  them  the  utmost  success.  But  wc 
separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome  at  the 
Reformation,  and  we  remain  separate  from  it 
still,  just  because  we  believe  that  the  whole 
tendency,  character,  constitution,  and  all 
which  really  makes  the  Church  of  Rome 
what  it  is,  as  distinct  from  other  Churches, 
is  totally  opposed  to  all  which  the  "  Old 
Catholics  "  wish  it  to  be.  The  stand-point 
of  the  Reformation  was  a  true  one,  -  and 
multitudes  of  Catholics  who  opposed  the 
Refomriation  would  have  been  on  its  side 
had  the  real  character  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
been  as  definite  ns  it  is  to-day, 

JOHN   HUKT. 
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DOROTHEA  TRUDEL, 

THE  MTRACLE-WORKER  OF  ZURICH. 


IN  Good  Words  for  March,  1868,  there 
appeared  a  short  notice  of  the  "  Peculiar 
People  of  Switzerland,"  who  hold  with  singu- 
lar simplicity  to  a  form  of  religion  which  is 
decidedly  peculiar  and  different  from  conven- 
tional views  and  practice. 

Since  then  more  particulars  concerning 
Dorothea  Trudel,and  her  celebrated  establish- 
ment at  Mannedorf,  have  been  obtained,  and 
we  have  little  doubt  that  many  of  our  readers 
will  be  interested  by  making  a  closer  ac- 
quaintance with  her  life  and  views. 

She  was  brought  up  in  great  poverty  by  an 
excellent  and  self-denying  mother.   Her  mys- 
ticism was  no  .offspring  of  idle  moments,  no 
emanation  of  an  over-excited  brain  and  an 
I:  over-wrought  nervous  systena.     Her  patience 
j    was  the  result  of  a  long  struggle  with  hard- 
I    ship,  her  faith  had  been  tried  in  the  rough 

school  of  every-day  life. 
'        From  earliest    youth   Dorothea  had   two 
I    striking  examples  before  her  eyes  in  the  widely 
differing  characters  of  her  parents.  The  weak, 
selfish  father,  living  for  himself,  wasting  the 
I    l:unily  substance,  and  bringing  miseiy  on  all 
around,    and    the    patient,  gentle,   cheerful 
mother,  whose  industry  kept  a  home  for  her 
children,  whose  courage  never  flagged,  whose 
spirit  never  quailed  under  injustice,  and  who 
seemed  to  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of 
I    things  she  had  never  learned. 
I        Self-dependent  would  be  die  ordinary  tenn 
I    given  to  a  character  so  strong  as  was  that  of 
I    Madame  Trudel ;  but  she  deemed  it  far  other- 
I   wise,  and  in  her  homely  language  thanked 
God  for  having  led  her  to  lean  only  on  Him, 
I    by  depriving  her  of  all  earthly  advice  or  aid. 
I        Accustomed  to  hard  work  from  early  child- 
hood, Dorothea  had  but  little  education  :  her 
only  book  was  the  Bible,  her  views  concerning 
it  were  founded  on  her  mother's  practice. 

Were  any  of  the  children  ill,  Madame 
Trudel  called  no  doctor,  she  only  prayed  for 
the  child.  On  one  occasion  one  of  the 
cliildren  was  seized  with  epileptic  fits— he 
lay  on  the  ground  and  foamed  at  the  mouth. 
"  I  know  this  terrible  malady,  my  children, 
Jesus,  who  cured  the  lunatic,  can  cure  this 
ilear  one."  She  knelt  and  prayed,  and  the 
attack  passed  off. 

When  the  father  came  home,  he  laughed 
at  the  whole  affair,  and  called  his  wife  and 
children  fools  and  idiots ;  but  a  few  days  hter 
the  same  syjnptoma  reappeared,  and  he  was 
as  frightened  as  his  wife  was  calm.    Again 


the  mother  knelt  and  prayed  that  this  attack 
might  be  the  last  one;  and  so  it  was,  the 
child  was  cured. 

This  simple  faith  seemed  to  many  ridicu- 
lous, and  Madame  Trudel  had  to  endure  not 
only  the  hard  contempt  of  her  husband,  but 
the- well-meant  remonsfrances  of  those  who 
believed  themselves  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  truth  and  religion.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  family  were  in  the  greatest  distress 
and  poverty,  a  clergyman  spoke  to  the  eldest 
daughter,  and  reproached  her  with  suffering 
mattera  to  go  on  in  such  3  way.  "  You 
should,"  said  he,  "bring  a  complaint  against 
your  father  before  the  tribunal." 

"  Mother  never  complains/'  said  the  girl, 
"  so  we  have  no  right  to  do  so.  She  says 
nothing  happens  in  this  world  except  by  God's 
permission,  and  that  we  are  only  to  look  upon 
our  sorrows  as  God's  will,  of  which  father  is 
but  the  instrument.  Should  it  be  his  will  to 
deprive  us  of  an  earthly  home.  He  can  pro- 
vide shelter  for  us  elsewhere.  Mother  often 
says,  '  As  long  as  you  pray  you  will  have  no 
need  to  beg.'" 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  you  at  all,"  said  the 
pastor.  "God  permitted  N^oleon  to  do 
many  unjust  things.  What  does  your  mother 
hope  for?" 

"She  trusts  in  God  alone.  My  mother 
never  says  in  what  manner  she  will  be  helped, 
only  that  she  knows  at  the  right  time  she  will 
be  helped," 

"But,  my  child,  one  must  make  use  of 
one's  reason." 

"There  is  nothing  like  that  in  the  Bible. 
It  is  only  written, '  He  that  believelh  shall  not 
be  confounded.' " 

When  this  was  repeated  to  Madame  Tnidel 
she  said,  "  Oh,  my  children,  follow  my  ex- 
ample, trust  in  no  creature,  only  in  God. 
How  stupid  are  they  who  seek  counsel  from 
men,  and  put  not  their  trust  in  God  only ! 
You  will  find  that  those  who  can  look  beyond 
present  oppressive  circumstances,  believing 
firmly  that  help  will  be  given  them,  will  re- 
ceive help." 

Soon  after  this  M.  Trudel  departed  for  a 
time  into  another  country,  leaving  his  wife  to 
work  for  and  train  her  eleven  children  accord- 
ing to  her  own  views. 

When  he  returned  home  Dorothea  was 
grown  into  a  pretty  active  maiden,  and  had 
already  become  a  first-rate  silk  weaver,  which 
proved  of  great  assistance  to  the  family  purse; 
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She  was  of  a.  cheerful  disposition,  and  fond  of 
dancing  with  a  girl  of  her  own  age  who  lived 
in  the  house.  The  girl,  to  whom  she  was 
much  attached,  died  suddenly,  and  the  im- 
pression made  on  Dorothea  by  her  death  was 
as  strong  as  that  made  on  Luther  when  his 
friend  was  struck  by  lightning  at  his  side. 

She  could  no  longer  endure  the  foolish 
compliments  of  the  lads,  whom  her  father 
encour^ed  to  come  to  the  house,  and  trying 
to  escape  a  bOorish  caress  from  a  rustic  ad- 
mirer, she  sprained  her  back  severely. 

Soon  after  ^e  became  so  ill  that  her  father 
called  in  a  doctor,  who  assured  him  that  she 
would  die  of  decline.     Dorothea  begged  her 
parents  to  consult  him  no  mfflre — "  Let  me  die 
without  a  doctor  in  attendance,  especially  as 
I  long  to  go  home."      But  so  it  was  not  to 
be.     After  an  illness  of  fifteen  years  Dorothea 
recovered   strength,  but  youth   and  beauty 
were  fled  for  ever,  and  the  light,  active  form 
was  bent  and  distorted.     In  spite  of  the  ir 
possibility  of  stooping,  Dorothea  toiled  on  . 
her  silk  weaving,  peaceful  in  herself  and 
cause  of  peace  amongst  others. 

Most  unexpectedly  the  great  difficulties  as 
to  material  means  were  brought  to  a  close  in 
1840.  Dr.  Trudel,  who  had  passed  his  life  in 
Holland,  determined,  in  his  declining  years, 
to  seek  out  his  sister  and  adopt  her  children. 
He  was  well  off,  and  could  offer  thetn  a  home. 

Soon  after  this  the  good  mother  died,  rich 
in  the  devoted  love  of  the  chUdren  she  had 
so  faithfully  trained.  The  ten  following  years 
Dorothea  lived  with  her  aged  uncle,  and  at 
his  death  went  to  her  nephew,  who  had  a 
large  business,  employing  many  people. 

While  there,  some  of  the  work.^eople  fell 
ill ;  in  vain  did  the  doctor  prescribe  remedy 
after  remedy,  they  seemed  to  be  in  a  dying 
state.  Dorothea  reflected  deeply  on  the 
apostohc  injunction,  "  Is  any  sick  among 
you  ?  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church, 
and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him 
with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,"  Kneeling 
in  fervent  prayer,  she  implored  that  she 
should  be  permitted  to  lay  hands  on  the  sick. 
She  went,  prayed,  and  laid  her  hand  on 
them.     They  recovered. 

Her  own  words  best  convey  her  state  of 
mind : — 

"  From  tb>t  mommt  the  sin  of  disobedience  to 
God'l  word  became  dear  to  me,  and  a  jiew  and  real 
life  of  simple  faith  in  the  (euhing  of  the  Gospel  ani- 
maled  my  being.  I  then  recoBnised  Ihat  illness 
and  pain  do  not  unite  us  lo  llie  Saviour,  even  when 
we  endure  them  patiently  ;  it  is  only  the  outpouring 
of  bis  love  in  the  lieut  which  does  so.  Ualil  then  I 
had  beUcved  myself  converted"  [at  that  moment 


Dorothea  was  an  active  member  of  the  Moravian 
ChurehJ  "  but  the  Lord  opened  my  eyes  and  showed 
me  that  the  grief  which  oppressed  me  when  I  had 
■nnoyance*  and  trials,  was  but  the  workings  of  an 
evil  nature,  and  that  when  I  bad  lare  to  Him  sufficient 
la  endure  all  injustice  without  irritation,  then  my 
grief  would  cease.    And  so  it  was." 

In  185a  she  joined  her  brothers  and  sister, 
who  lived  at  Mannedorf,  in  the  house  left  by 
the  uncle.  Having  taken  a  vow  to  devote  her 
life  to  the  benefit  of  her  neighbours,  she  visited 
all  who  were  afflicted  in  mind  or  body,  and 
laid  hands  on  them  with  fervent  prayer. 
Amongst  her  first  patients  was  the  widow  of 
a  pastor,  whom  grief  had  deprived  of  reason. 
After  trying  several  asylums,  at  all  of  which 
the  poor  woman's  malady  increased,  the  re- 
lations besought  Dorothea  to  undertake  the 
case.  In  a  short  time  the  poor  sufferer  was 
restored  to  her  family,  perfectly  well,  and  has 
remained  so  ever  since. 

Soon  after  Dorothea  was  urged  to  open  a 
house  for  the  sick  and  insane.  After  much 
hesitation  she  did  so,  and  it  was  ra^ndly 
filled. 

Her  system  was  but  prayer,  and  anointing 
with  oil,  according  to  Scripture  precept  She 
believed  that  all  illness  was  a  trial  caused  by 
the  Evil  One,  a  trial  which  must  be  resisted 
spiritually.  With  this  view,  she  explained  to 
her  patients  the  truth  as  it  appeared  to  her  to 
be  laid  down  in  the  Gospel — that  the  object  of 
our  Lord's  deahrgs  with  all  his  people  is  to 
restore  them  to  his  image,  and  give  them 
strength  to  walk  in  a  new  life.  She  analysed 
the  characters  of  her  patients  with  a  startling 
exactness,  and  exposed  to  their  view  the 
mental  evil  which  they  had  individually  to 
struggle  with. 

Some  who  came  to  her,  stnick  to  the  heart 
by  her  exhortations,  confessed  their  faults, 
repented,  and,  to  their  joy,  felt  their  sufTeiings 
lessen,  and  finally  abate  entirely.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  enter  into  the  minutise  of  the 
cases;  some  recovered  firom  consumption, 
cancer,  tumours,  and  many  from  madness. 

With  all, she  was  firm, and  yet  loving  and  ten- 
der. The  days  passed  in  frequent  prayer^neet- 
ings.  Three  and  four  times  a  day  Dorothea 
prayed  with  her  patients ;  the  rest  of  her  time 
she  devoted  to  the  care  of  their  bodies.  The 
were  objects  of  her  special  interest. 
She  never  yielded  to  their  caprices,  and  strove 
to  engage  them  to  surrender  their  own  wills, 
by  complete  resignation,  seek  for  a  cure 
from  God. 

A  pastor  came  one  day  to  her  and  asked, 
How  is  it  that  all  these  miracles  take  place 
here  ?    What  power  have  you  ?" 

"I   have  no   power,"   Dorothea  replied; 
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■  diese  cures  take  place  solely  by  faith  in  the 
infiaence  of  the  blood  of  Christ." 

"I  do  not  believe  in  the  blood  of  Christ," 
said  the  pastor. 

Dorothea  replied,  "It  is  too  little  to  say 
I  beKere  in  the  blood  of  Christ.     No,  his 
blood  is  the  element  of  life  to  me ;  it  is  be- 
cause Chnst  gave  his  life  for  my  sins  that  t 
I  live,  and  that  Siese  things  are  accomplished." 

In  1856  Dorothea  received  an  order  from 
the  tribunal  of  the  district  to  send  away  her 
patients,  as  she  was  breaking  the  law  by  prac- 
tising medicine  without  legal  authorisation. 
Though,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  inmates 
of  Dorothea's  Home  were  dispersed,  the 
house  Tapidly  filled  with  blind,  deaf,  and 
paralytic  persons,  all  seeking  for  aid  and  help. 

So  rapidly  did  the  numbers  increase,  that 
Dorothea  was  forced  to  open  a  second  house 
to  receive  those  who  came.  This  did  not  fail 
to  attract  attention,  and  create  much  Ofipo- 
sition.  Many  said  that  Dorothea's  infticDce 
was  but  a  foim  of  magnetism ;  othen  dtr 
rided  and  scoffed  at  her ;  others,  agaioy  were 
bitterly  jealous.  Amongst  these  ww:  the 
doctor  of  Mannedorf,  who  appealed  to  tbc 
inspet^r  of  health  as  to  whetter  sarii  an 
establishment  should  be  toleratediBtbeCasi 
ton  of  Zurich.  In  ■  consei^ynKey  DMoltea. 
was  fined  a  hundred  ami'  fitf  iaau,-  and 
again  ordered  to  dear  hex  hoosM. 

Unable  to  submit  to  soefa  a.  decisioi^  aht 
appealed  to  the  Supmae  Tribunal  o£  Ztaich. 
It  seemed  iikely.  that  her  appeal  wootd  be 
rejected.  Her  fiillrill  wnm  ibiiww  iwl  iliii 
pirited ;  but  Omedkmatmti^w  prxy.  Thia 
was  her  prayer : — ^Snej.  Loadr  the  Cooncilbf 
Health  orders  iBK  t«  aaai.  sway  i^-  sick 
ones ;  but  I  know  that"  I)  nrast  ooiy  obey 
Thee :  show  me  in  TTiy  Word  wbM  is  Thy 
wilL"  She  then  opemd  her  Bible-,  and  toc^ 
as  an  answer  the  words  contained  in  Daniel  vi. 
z6,  37.  From  that  moment  she  awaited  .the 
issue  of  the  trial  with  calm  courage. 

At  last  M.  Spondlin,  the  advocate^vfao  had 
undertaken  the  case,  was  successful,  and 
Dorothea  was  acquitted  unanimously.  The 
formal  decree  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal,  after 
reciting  the  facts  of  the  case,  held  that  Mdlle. 
Trudel  had  not  infringed  the  Medical  Law 
which  forbids  the  practice  of  medicine  with- 
out a  legal  authorisation,  inasmuch  as  she 
had  not  administered  any  internal  or  external ! 
remedy,  all  her  practices  having  merely  a 
symbcJical  meaning.    The  conclusion  was : — 

"nt  That  Madeuobelle  Tmdel  is  acquitted. 
2ad,  That  tbe  apcnse*  of  the  Tint  ami  second  QiaJt 
be  borne  by  the  State.  3rdly.  Thai  the  present  ; 
decree  be  communicated  to  the  Tribunal  of  the  Dis- 
trict <d  Mdlen." 


Dorothea  heard  this  dedsion  with  joy,  and 
continued  with  fresh  energy  to  devote  herself 
to  her  patients.  Her  efforts  were  unremitting 
to  preserve  to  the  house  an  atmosphere  of 
prayerful  peace.  Three  times  a  day  did  the 
household  unite  for  instruction  and  prayer, 
and  Mademoiselle  Trudel  was  ceaseless  in 
her  devotion  to  the  individual  griefs  and 
hidden  sorrows  of  those  who  came  to  her. 
She  believed  intensely  that  the  "  spirit  is 
superior  to  the  body,  and  can,  by  union  with 
a  heavenly  spirit,  quell  not  only  all  the  evil 
desires  of  the  heart,  and  the  temptations  ot 
the  devil,  but  also  drive  out  of  the  body  the 
sicknesses  and  diseases  which  she  believed 
were  engendered  by  want  of  faith. 

Some  came  to  her,  hoping  that  by  a  subtle 
mesmeric  influence  she  would  banish  their 
bodOy  sufferings :  her  honestly  outspoken 
views  aoonconvinced  such  seekers  that  Doro- 
tliea's- system  was  not  one  which  would  suit 
eithn  thwr  views  or  inclinations.  Until  three 
^n«efc«  bsftnre  her  death  she  worked  unremit- 
tiq^,  luwu  ^taring  herself  in  any  way,  living 
A  sa^de  life  of  devotion  to  duty  and  self- 
saniice.  Hei  views  will  be  best  seen  by 
a  few  extiacti  from    her    letters   and   dis- 


"It  seem  to  id»  thit  tte  greatest  happiness  is  to 
bs-deliTered  ftcmraiif,  to  serve  the  L<nil  in  his  vine- 
yard, to  bs-liks  Hal,  alt  things  to  b)1  men.  I  desire 
wilhaH  my  hent  tkU%c  may  all  annihilate  onr  self- 
lavwi    Let  the  lovmCOuist  and  the  kingdom  be  the 


■prior  n< 


should  have  i 


eipBQilly  neitker  envy  nor  tager,   for  t 


;ls  gone  ;  we  do 

no'Uoipx'aA.aK  we  IcindlrtHaHd?  are  we  hardly 
OMd?  aM  we  na^Bctad?     AU  tbat  belongs  to  the 

■'dad  wiUcartainlyniK  inhabit  a  menagerie.  As. 
Jong  M  we  obayooT  own  detfies  He  will  oot  abide 
witfi  ni,  bota  heart  tnunfixmed  by  grace  is  as  a  bed 
oraoii«*." 

"  Bbnealing  oor  Lonl'i  words  merely  is  no  imita- 
tteaof  biilife." 

"There  are  sentimental  Christians,  fair-weather 
Chiistiaw,  inaginatiTe  Christians,  talkative  Christians, 
faihlonalde  Chnstians,  automaton  ChristJam,  and  half 
Christians.  Strive  to  be  &ithflil,  biblical,  apostolic, 
authentic,  sincere  Christians." 

"  Whence  comes  the  mortal  languor  which  op- 
presses Christianity  P  There  are  attembliea,  not  of 
saints,  but  of  people  tiUriiig  on  religious  subjects, 
people  who  bring  themselves  to  the  meeting  who 
cannot  give  up  self." 

"  He  who  ha>  a  spirit  of  contradictioa  hai  not  the 
Spirit  of  God." 

"  The  piety  which  hates  not  the  sin,  but  Ibf  ^nner, 
is  a  comedy  for  the  devil." 

"Is  it  surprising  that  we  do  not  find  peace  when  we 
will  not  leim  to  conquer  ourselves  ?  " 

'■  Some  people  are  channed  when  they  ara  called 
cnmiiDg,  but  the  serpent  was  very  adroit." 

"The  art  of  educating  children  is  to  pray  a^inand 
again  for  them." 
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The  tone  of  Dorothea's  writing  recalls  that 

.  -,  .  ,  of  Thomas  \  Kempis,  resignation  and  self- 

the  Lord  can  make  use  of  us  we  m^t  be  sacrifice  are  the  key-notes.  She  Studiously 
"".?iVnow  households  of  ChrislUns.  where  peace  is  '  ^Ught  all  who  came  to  her  that  she  codd 
only  kept  by  Ae  precaution  of  never  speaking  with  do  nothmg ;  that  no  power  was  hers,  that  she 
sincerity  one  to  the  other.  When  the  nerves  are  in  a  could  only  direct  them  to  Him  who  was  truth 
shatlered  slate,  every  one  around  is  guilty  of  ctuelly.     ^^^  [jfg 

■"•fffil?!':'^*^S"h'"."';'™».uwh.,^«'      On  ie  .oth  of  Ao™.,  .86>,  she  died, 
■     ■     ^     --  ■    cleverer  than  her  hus-  i  after  a  short  attack   of  fever.      bhe  had  a 


"Nothing  is  mor 
her  huiband.    If  a 


band,  her  duly  is  lo  let  no  one  perceive 


'  presentinnent  of  approaching  death,  which  led 


her  to  take  leave  of  all  the  inmates  of  her 
house,  ete  she  retired  lo  her  room,  which  she 
was  never  to  leave  again  alive.  With  her 
last  words  she  exhorted  those  whom  she  had 
so  long  termed  her  children  to  obey  the  word 
of  God  faithfully.  "  Disobedience  fascinates 
the  understanding  and  dazzles  the  eyes,  per- 
severe in  simplicity  and  faith,  for  he  who  has 
not  the  simplicity  of  a  child  sees  everything 
lalsely."  Only  one  cry  of  sadness  ever 
escaped  her  lips,  when,  during  a  paroxysm  of 


pain,  she  exclaimed,  "0  faithlessness,  how 
hast  thou  deceived  me,  and  1  never  even 
perceived  thy  workings!" 

Her  children  were  gathered  round  her 
praying  when  she  breathed  her  last.  A 
strange,  deep  calm  settled  on  the  house  ;  there 
were  no  tears,  no  cries,  no  violent  emotion ; 
those  who  loved  Dorothea  and  Dorothea's 
Lord  felt  that  she  had  but  gone  home,  to 
the  home  she  had  so  often  tanged  to  enter. 
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I.— HOME-WORK, 
have  been  long  accustomed  to  think  of  the 
Bjulwap  at  b  great  power  in  sodal  life,  bnt  we 
hlTe  hardly  began  to  realise  its  ailent  bat  remarkable 
influence  in  the  region  of  the  moral  and  ipiritnal. 
■'There  goes  the  last  of  the  feudal  «7ateml"  ei- 
cbumed  Dr.  Arnold,  as  the  6rst  Icsia  rolled  past 
f  Rugby ;  but  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  think  how 
much  the  operations  eren  of  Churches  were  destined 
to  be  influenced  by  the  oev  mode  of  tnvelUng.  Pro- 
bably no  part  of  the  year  exemplifies  this  lo  well  as 
September  and  October.  While  tooiiats  ore  1 
hithez  aad  thither  by  the  erer-mshing  mgine,  men 
intertltcd  in  tbe  kingdom  of  God  are  carried  t 
tliiioii,  the  Conference,  or  the  CongrcM  ;  there  they 
exchange  their  thoughts  on  the  state  and  aspects  of 
the  kingdom,  send  up  their  aiuled  petitions  I 
throne,  and  encourage  one  Another  to  continued  faith 
and  effort ;  while  through  the  journal  or  newspaper 
the  railway  takes  up  their  thoughts  and  words, 
KsUen  them  in  erery  diiectioD,  and  brings  congenial 
soob,  however  distant,  within  the  sphere  of  their 
influence.  We  could  easily  fill  our  whole  space  with 
a  digest  of  their  proceedings.  Jn  Scotland  we  have 
had  an  Ki'angelistic  Conference  at  Perth,  and  a  Sab- 
bath School  Convention  at  Aberdeen;  in  England 
there  has  been  the  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Union  at 
Northanpton,  of  the  Congregational  Union  at  Swan- 
sea, of  the  Church  Congress  at  Nottingham,  and  ol 
the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  at  Loudon.  The  large 
number  of  the  friends  who  have  come  together  at 
these  meetings  has  been  quite  remarkable.  The  Rail- 
way, beddes  maldng  the  meetings  possible,  has  been 
one  of  the  cause*  of  their  success.  A  mere  glance  at 
some  of  the  more  prominent  of  these  meetings  isall 
that  we  can  afford,  and  anything  that  wo  can  say  of 
them  can  give  little  more  notion  of  their  character 
than  a  brick  can  give  of  a  house. 

SAFTIST  OAT&ESINO  AT   NOKTHAMPTON. 

To  Northampton  the  Baptists  seem  to  have  been 

drawn  at  the  place  for  the  autumnal  meeting  of  their 

L  Union,  very  much  through  the  force  of  bright  associa- 

'  tioos  of  the  past    Norlhampton,  according  to  the 

late  Dr.  HamOton,  is  the  Mecca  of  English  Non- 

, .  confbnnily,  and  if  we  remember  that  Watts  began 

his  song  and  that  Doddridge  aniwned  the  strain 

from  the  woods  of  Northamptonshire,  and  that  Carey, 

Fuller,  and  Ryland,  were  all  more  or  leu  idendfled 

with  the  district,  we  may  see  that  Dr.  Hamilton's 

appellation  was  not  inappropriate.    Mr.  Binell,  in 

his  opening  address,  seems  to  have  sougbt  to 


■DJnrge  his  brethren  to  exhibit  brighter  than  ever 
the  toich  which  they  held  up  to  the  world.  ••  They 
ataSj  held  to  the  work  lAich  lay  nearest  to  them, 
ud  to  which  theyjndged  that  they  had  been  specially 
I.  K.S. 


summonedi  until  it  was  their  happiness  to  witness  in 
their  own  communion  an  extensive  change  in  the 
style  of  thinking  of  divine  truth ;  an  immense  eleva- 
tion of  general  religions  intelligence,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  place  in  the  invading  army  of  heathendom 
which  has  not  been  deserted  to  the  present  hour. 
This  work  could  only  have  been  done  by  men  who 
never  lost  sympathy  with  the  people  in  the  struggle  of 
their  daily  lives  ;  who  were  as  deeply  read  in  tbelore  of 
the  humblest  families  which  gathered  round  them  ai 
in  the  dissertations  of  the  writers  who  flUed  their 
libraries ;  and  who,  in  consequence,  gave  to  all  thefar 
descriptions  such  an  air  of  reality  as  made  every  man 
feel  that  it  might  be  his  own,  and  that  of  all  piety, 
Hal  was  the  JoiUest  which  could  be  most  intimately 
interwoven  in  the  vreb  of  commoa  life."  Amtmg  the 
subjects  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Union,  we 
may  note,  missions  to  the  heathen ;  a  proposed  Board 
of  Arbitration  for  settling  Ecclesiastical  Quarrels ;  the 
Education  of  the  Ministry;  the  Temperance  Ques- 
tion ;  and  Educational  Legislation.  At  public  meet- 
ings, foreign  and  home  missions,  including  village 
work,  Suiulay-schools,  and  the  slate  of  the  mosses, 
were  the  subjects  of  addresses.  Mr.  Muisell  of  Lon- 
don spoke  Tccy  &eely  of  the  officious  way  in  which 
theworkingmanwos  often  treated  to  a  religious  doctor 
whom  he  did  not  wont,  in  place  of  a  human  brother 
whom  be  did ;  and  declared  that  outside  the  Church 
nothing  did  more  harm  than  religious  dissensions ; 
they  came  between  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
people,  and  made  pLiia  men  feel  quite  bewildered 
when  they  were  exhorted  to  lay  hold  of  the  truth, 

CONOXEOATIONAL  UNION  AT  SWAHSKA. 
Under  a  Welsh  president,  the  Congregational 
Union  met  in  a  Welsh  town.  The  preudent  was  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Jones,oneof  theministersof  thattown, 
a  gentleman  who  holds  a. high  position  among  the 
Welsh  people.  The  subject  of  his  opening  address 
was  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  scepticism  ot 
the  age.  So  earnest  was  the  speaker,  that  at  one  part 
of  his  address  he  passed,  whether  on  potpose  or  not 
we  do  not  know,  from  English  to  Welsb,  letting  out  a 
burst  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  latter  tongue,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  Celtic  part  of  his  audience. 
The  great  point  in  his  address  was,  that  the  scepticism 
of  the  age  must  be  met  by  deeds  even  more  than  by 
words,  by  the  hfe  more  than  by  logic  He  did  not 
undervalue  argument,  but  -it  was  not  enough.  The 
press  teemed  with  most  able  books  in  defence  of 
Chriftiamty,  and  yet  our  scepticism  remained.  What 
was  needed  to  destroy  aceptidam  now  was  the  tame 
foKe  that  destroyed  it  in  the  time  of  the  primitive 
Chnrd).  "  Scepticiim,"  he  remailied,  "is  a  genius, 
a  spirit,  and  it  must  be  met  by  a  spirit  and  a  genius 
stronger  than  its  own.  Scepticism  i>  a  poisoned 
mentnl  atmosphere  i  arguments  will  not  purify  it. 
Scepticism  is  a  time  of  winter  frost  and  snow;  a 
ler  of  God  alone  can  raelt  it.  The  grand  rep^ 
II         J 
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oT  the  Church  niiist  be  moral,  not  intellectuaL 
ChrisCumly,  lilce  all  othei  things,  is  on  its  trial,  and 
we  must  reply  as  Christ  did.  He  proved  by  his  life 
that  He  was  the  Soa  of  God,  that  He  came  bam  the 
Father;  and  the  Church  must  give  exactly  the  same 
reply.  Christianity  vill  go  to  pieces  if  the  Church  of 
God  does  not  become  a  holy  Church.  There  must 
be  no  cowardice,  no  hesitation.  The  Choich  that 
sees  farthest  into  divine  truth ;  the  Chcrch  that  be- 
lieves with  a  faith  calm  and  stroag  as  the  flow  of  a 
river;  the  Church  that  will  be  brave  enough  to  pet 
on  lighteoauiesi  as  a  gannent  and  holiness  as  a  robe 
and  a  diadem — that  will  be  the  grand  reality  of  the 
future,  and  for  that  we  ought  to  woifc.  TTiat  will  be 
the  answer  to  the  scepticism  of  the  time.  Men  wiU 
say  'the  religion  which  formed  such  characters 
most  be  true ;  the  cause  that  produced  such  an  effect 
must  be  Divine.' " 

An  able  discourse  was  preached  by  Mr.  Dale,  of 
Birmingham,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show  that 
what  ought  to  attract  us  to  public  worship,  and  make 
it  predous  in  our  eyes,  was  not  merely  the  sermons 
that  ace  to  be  heard,  as  nsed  to  be  thought,  nor  tl 
worship  of  God,  as  was  often  said  now^for  that « 
might  do  equally  in  our  closets — but  rather  the  gli 
ilous  influence  of  Christ's  presence,  as  it  was  specially 
manifested  there.  "There  is  a  special  manifestation 
of  God  in  the  Church,  and  this  consists  in  the  mys- 
terious presence  of  Christ.  Spiritual  worshippers  are 
members  of  his  body;  his  spirit  penetrates  them. 
Without  the  suppression  of  their  separate  personality, 
they  realise  a  transcendent  union  with  the  persoaahty 
of  Christ.  His  relationship  to  the  Father  is  theirs ; 
they  are  consdous  that  the  great  words  in  his  last 
prayer  are  being  already  fulfilled,  '  The  glory  which 
Hiou  gavest  me  I  have  given  them,' — the  gloiy  of 
access  to  God,  more  intimate  and  more  blessed  than 
is  poMlble  to  any  except  the  eternal  Son,  and  to  those 
who  an  near  with  Him.  If  this  be  true,  a  strong  love 
I  for  the  Chnrch,  and  a  great  delight  in  communion 
with  the  Chnrdi,  are  inseparable  from  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  spiritual  life." 

CBUKCU  CONOUISS  AT  MOTTIMaHjUI. 
AH  sections  of  the  Church  of  England  being  more 

orlessfnllyrepresenledat  this  meeting,  the  topics  for 
I   consideration  were  nearly  all  of  a  practical  nature. 
Before  the  opening  of  the  Congress,  there  was,  as  on 
former  occasions,  a  public  meeting  for  the  working 
.   classes— /nf  them  rather  than  of  them — in  which  the 
.   Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of  Manchetlcr,  and 
'   other  clergymen  Spoke  to  that  class  in  the  Church's 
name.    The  Bishop  of  Mancheiter  said  he  knew  that 
I   the  clergy,  and  especially  the  bishops,  were  not  papu- 
lar among  the  working  classes,  but  he  did  not  think 
that  the  antipathy  to  them  was  just.    Tfaey  tried  to 
get  them  educated,  they  did  not  oppress  them  in  any 
way,  they  wished  them  to  come  lo  their  churches, 
they  sought  to  minister  to  Ihem  in  all  the  otfaces  of 
Christian  edilication  and  charity — why  should  there 
'  be  an  antipathy  towards  them?    For  himself,  he  said, 
I  he  wished  to  b«  among  them  as  a  brother  rather  than 


a  [Hiest,  and  he  wished  bis  clei^  would  be  the  samo,  I 
and  would  speak  to  them  in  plain  Lmgoage,  as  'Eng- 
lishmen  to  Englishmen,  trying  to  Hud  a  road  to  their 
hearts,  and  wishing  to  do  them  good  if  they  would 
only  let  them.  Among  the  subject*  of  discussion  la 
the  Congress  itself  one  of  the  most  interesting  was, 
the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State.  Canoa 
Gregory  pled  for  thorough  indepeadeace,  while  Mr. 
Ryle  and  others  urged  strongly  the  slatiu  quo.  Mr, 
Ryle,  however,  urged  very  strenuously  that  it  would 
be  found  impossible  to  retain  the  connection  between 
the  Chnrch  and  State,  unless  very  considerable  reforms 
were  effected  in  the  Church.  Of  the  more  practical 
subjects  two  had  special  interest — Parochial  Councils, 
and  the  Mora]  and  Religious  State  of  Society.  Paro- 
chial Councils  are  proposed  in  order  that  the  laity  of 
a  parish  nay  be  associated  with  the  incumbent  in  the 
administiation  of  its  afbirs.  The  speeches  were  for 
the  most  part  strongly  opposed  to  the  Bill  introdoced 
last  year  by  Lord  Sandon,  bnt  strongly  in  favour  of 
some  more  spontaneous  method  of  getting  the  clergy 
and  laity  associated  together.  Lord  Harrowby  ad- 
verted to  the  Qsefolness  of  such  co-operation  in 
Frestjyteiian  and  Dissenting  churches,  anumg  whom 
political  opposition  between  clergy  and  people  ws 
seldom  seen.  On  the  relation  of  the  Church  t 
society,  Mr.  FarrBr,headma5terof  Marlborough,  read 
a  paper,  the  burden  of  which  was — "  More  ludy  ei 
thusiasm  is  needed  in  the  Church.  Sdf-sacrihce  is 
the  secret  of  the  regeneration  of  the  world.  We  may 
well  echo  the  cry  of  the  great  French  write 
Lord,  give  us  saints."  The  Bishop  of  Manchester 
denounced  the  Insuriousness  of  the  age,  and  pro- 
claimed his  purpose  to  do  all  that  be  could  in  Man- 
chester tosecuregreatersimplicttyorlife.  Discussions 
of  an  interesting  nature  took  place  on  the  snt^ect  of 
Christian  Evidences,  Missions,  Patronage,  Endow- 
ments, Spiritual  Life  of  the  Clergy,  Hymnology, 
Church  Music,  Intercourse  with  Christians,  and  other 
topics  of  a  similar  kind. 
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I^t  section  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chun 
which  have  their  charges  in  England  met  in  London. 
Their  most  interesting  discussion  was  on  the  question 
whether  they  ought  now  to  unite  at  once  with  the 
other  branch  of  English  Presbyterians.  Recent  e< 

Scotland  had  thrown  so  much  doubt  on  the  v. 
at  least  for  some  time,  of  the  negotiations  for  union 
there,  that  it  was  thought  best  not  to  wait  for  the 

slow  movements  on  the  North  side  of  the  , 
border,  but  to  unite  in  the  South  at  once.  A  resolu- 
tion in  favour  of  this  course  was  canied  by  a  con- 
siderable majority,  and  as  many  of  the  minority 
signified  their  acquiescence,  it  is  probable  that  thit 
union  wili  be  very  speedily  carried  into  cS'ect 


It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  «n  obstacle  has 
arisen  to  the  smooth  woridng  of  the  educational 
machinery  so  lately  set  up  in  England.    The  difficulty 


THE  EDITOR'S  ROOM. 


I . 

I  has  been  occaaioned   by  the  qnestioD,  Are  tchool- 

I I  bouds  to  pay  the  fees  of  neglected  children  irhom 
j  they  may  order  to  be  sent  to  school,  and  whether  are 

the  school-boards  or  the  parents  of  the  children  to 
:  choose  the  ichoDl  to  which  they  are  to  be  sent  ?  It  is 
!|  objected  on  the  one  ^e  that  the  ratepayer!  ought  not 

to  be  obliged  to  pay  the  fees  of  children  who  may  be 

I  seat  to  denominatloiul  schools,  and  there  taught  a 
I  Euth  -which  the  ratepayers  perhaps  believa    to   be 

II  erroaeous.  On  (ht  other  side  it  is  aftnned  (hat  if  the 
'  children  are  to  be  sent  to  school,  it  is  the  part  of  the 
I  patents,  not  of  the  acbool-boaid,  to  determine,  if  there 

I  be  denonunational  ichools,  to  what  denotaioation 
'  their  children  shAll  be  sent,  -llic  Nonconformists  are, 

:  for  the  most  part,  the  keen  opponents  of  theproposal  to 
I  make  the  ratepayen  pl^  for  children  sent  to  denomi- 

jl  national  Echocls,  as  they  object  to  the  payment  of  re< 

I I  ligioa  teaching  out  of  Ihe  public  lands.  It  is  likely 
I    that  this  question  will  gixe  rite  to  not  a  Uttle  keen 

lor  some  time  to  come. 


THE  BtJKNIHO  OF  CBICAOO. 
We  shall  'only  adrett  lo  the  Teiy  widetpread  and 
deep  sympathy  which  has  been  elicited  from  all  parts 
of  this  country  by  the  monmTul  event  that  has  latd  In 
ashes  the  greater  part  of  the  dty  of  Chicago.  It  is 
one  of  the  blessed  aDeriations  of  deep  afflictions  that 
they  are  the  means  of  ealliog  out  and  deepening  those 
tender,  kindly  fedings  which,  in  ordinary  times, 
often  allowed  to  slumber  in  men's .  bosoms.  To 
Englishmen,  as  well  as  to  Americaos,  Chicago 
place  of  nnosnal  interest.  The  great  dty  of  three 
hundred  thousand  J  ohabitants,  with  its  miles  of  itreets 
and  avennes,  its  chnrches  and  schools,  colleges  and 
hospitals,  banks  and  pnblic  buildings,  its  fbnrteen 
fifteen  railways,  its  huge  "  elevators  "  (granaries  that 
look  as  if  they  had  been  bnilt  by  Pharaoh  to  provide 
tor  the  seven  years  of  (amine),  and  all  the  other  fea- 
tures of  a  large,  substantial,  flotuishing  dty,  reared  in 
the  space  of  a  single  generation,  was  a  wonder  almost 
equally  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  these  islands  one  feehng  of  distress 
prevails  at  the  calamity  which  ha*  befallen  it,  and  at 
the  condition  of  the  many  thonsands  of  its  honseless 
inhabitants.  That  sympathy  has  been  eiqiressed  by 
substantial   contributions,   and  a  new  and  beaatiful 


proof  has  been  given  that  if  one  nember  suffers,  the 
other  membets  sofier  aloug  with  iL  The  prayer  rises 
that  this  grievous  event  may  be  oven^ed  for  good- 
Chicago  has  its  daily  prayer-meeting,  and  there  are 
Christian  men  and  women  in  it  that  for  zeal,  earnest- 
ness, andderotion,  are  not  surpassed  eitherin  America 
oc  ekewhere ;  snch  persons  must  feel  intensely  that 
there  can  be  no  evil  in  a  dty  which  the  Lord  hath 
not  done ;  and  nnder  the  inSuence  of  that  feeling  are 
nov  doubtless  striving  to  impress  their  views  on  others, 
and  get  the  whole  community  to  unite  in  acknowledg- 
iog  the  Hand  that  has  smitten  them,  and  timing  again 
lo  the  Lord  their  God. 


n.— OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

THE  ALT- CATHOLIC  UOTEUENT. 

The  Conference  at  Munich,  to  which  we  advoted 
our  last  number,  of  the  representatives  from  all 
parts  of  Germany  of  the  opponents  of  the  InialliUlity 
dogma,  proved  a  great  success.  Some  five  or  six  hun- 
dred delegates  attended,  and  some  of  the  pubhe  meet- 
ings held  in  coimeclton  with  the  ConfercncB  were 
crowded  by  an  audience  of  six  thousand.  Hie  Con- 
ference was  enthusiastic  and  unanimoos  in  declaring 
Its  opposition  to  the  intallibiUty,  and  in  affirming  its 
adherence  in  other  respects  to  the  doctrines  and  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  also  issued  Its 
protest  against  the  attempt  to  ezdude  sdentifie  know- 
ledge from  the  education  of  the  dergy,  and  its  demand 
for  the  eqinlsion  of  the  Jesmts-^e  turbulent  and 
ever-intrigmng  body  thnragh  whose  influence  the  de- 
cree of  InJalhbility  had  been  paKcd,  and  moch  mbeiy 
and  mischief  inflicted  on  Qie  Church  evetywhere. 
But  itbai  it  was  proposed  that  new  congregations 
should  be  organised  (or  those  who  held  the  Alt- 
Catholic  doctrine,  Bollinger  strenuously  objected-  He 
was  not  prepared  for  so  decided  a  step  in  advance — 
the  time  for  it  had  not  yet  come.  |He  was  over- 
ruled, however,  the  great  body  of  the  Congress  being 
infavDUTof  thestep.  TheCongreas  likewise  declared 
its  fellowship  wi^  the  Church  of  Utrecht,  and  its 
conviction  that  that  was  a  trae  branch  of  the  Chcrch 
Catholic.  That  Church  represents  the  followers  of 
Janseniai,  who  held  to  the  docbines  of  grace  in  the 
great  conflict  of  Jesuits  and  Jansenists,  but  never 
separated  themselves  from  the  Chorch  of  Rome,  and 
have  snbstited  for  a  long  time  with  a  church  organi- 
sation of  their  own.  From  that  Church,  if  need  be, 
the  Alt-Catholic  will  derive  episcopal  ordination,  and 
their  own  latation  to  the  Church  of  Rome  will  be 
somewhat  similar — protestara,  but  not  protestauts. 

Among  the  interesting  aspects  of  this  remarkable 
movement,  not  the  least  remaikable  is,  the  number  of 
ablesnd  doquentmoi,  whose  names  are  rapidly  liecom- 
ing  household  words  in  all  the  sections  of  the  Christian 
Church.  DoUingerhatbeenwellknownlo  the  public 
for  many  months  as  theintetlectual  leader  of  the  move- 
ment. Wearenowliegiimingtogetbmiliarwith  other 
names,  such  as  that  of  Dr.  Schnlte,  the  chairman  of 
the  Congress,  Professor  of  Canon  Law  at  Prague,  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  also  of  powerful  eloquence, 
very  strennons  in  favour  of  the  measure  for  forming 
new  congregations.  Proresaor  Michelis  is,  next  to 
Dollinger,  the  most  conspicuons  name  in  Ihe  move- 
ment He  is  a  man  of  fifty-six,  of  massive  features 
and  commanding  presence,  with  a  magnificent  voice, 
who  can  hold  a  vast  meeting  in  rapt  attention  foi 
houi«,  though  not  a  dedamalory  speaker,  bnt  of  sin- 
gularly dear  and  vigorous  logic.  Dr.  Friedrlch  is  a 
man  of  abont  thirty-five,  a  colleague  of  Dr.  DSIlinger 
in  the  University  of  Munich,  and  one  of  the  reputed 
authors  of  the  Letters  of  Qulrinus  on  the  Vatican 
conncil.  He  it  also  a  man  of  remarkable  eloquence. 
ProtesBOT  Rdnchena,  of  Breslau,  has  ^town  a  re- 
markable power  of  clear  statement  and  Impresdve 
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ntteiaiice ;  at  the  clow  of  Mie  of  hii  «ddre»a  tbe 
Aisemblr  roie  to  their  feel  and  clapped  their  hands. 
To  these  msf  be  added,  PiofessorHuber  or  Munich, 
a  layman,  and  one  of  the  wiiten  of  Janiu;  mud  Pn>' 
feasor  Langen  of  Bonn,  another  of  the  searching 
wiiten  who  have  eiposed  the  hollownen  of  the 
Vatican  decrees.  The  Papal  party  haa  »ne«ed  at  the 
'  handfiil  of  profesEois  "  who  are  trying  to  oreitum 
the  work  which  has  cost  them  to  much  troable ;  but 
it  most  be  evident  that  inch  men  present  a  remarlc- 
able  galaxy — one  of  those  rare  comtrinationB  of  talent 
and  power  which  Froridence  is  ever  wont  to  laise  op 
when  some  great  wotlc  is  to  be  done  by  their  hands. 
~  The  question  remaina — What  is  to  be  the  result  of 
thb  morement?  The  coirespoDdent  of  a  London 
paper  gives  the  fallowing  account  of  the  idass  among 
irtiom  the  morement  has  shown  itself  popular : — 

"  II  is  certainly  not  a  movcroent  of  the  working 
dasses.  Its  strength  Uei  in  the  lower  middle  class 
and  the  hi^iest  class.  The  day  labonren,  the  work- 
ing population,  are,  for  the  most  part,  nentral, 
if  not  hostile.  The  wide  diftiision  of  academical 
training  through  Gennany  is  the  great  secret  of  the 
moietuent.  The  four  or  6ve  hnndred  delegates  are 
of  every  rank — barons  and  great  officials,  small  shop- 
keepers, owneis  of  small  patches  of  land,  innkeepers  ; 
bnt  nearly  all  with  whom  I  conversed  had  passed 
some  time  at  some  one  of  Germany's  nomerons  Uni- 
versities. Such  a  class  when  really  stirred  to  com- 
laned  action  has  immense  power.  They  have  personal 
weight  with  their  feliow-citizcns,  and,  what  is  more, 
they  know  how  to  choose  their  own  leaders  and  bow 
to  tupport  them.  The  thousands  who  filled  the  Glas 
Palast  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  [isrd  and  Z4th  alt.] 
made  the  demonstrations  tbe  most  imposing  I  have 
ever  witnessed." 

On  the  other  hand,  an  article  has  appeared  in  the 
Conttrnfornry  Rtvitn  expressing  considerable  doubt 
as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  movement.  The 
writer  is  ibe  Rev.  J.  M,  Capes,  once  a  convert  to 
Komanism,  but  recently  returned  to  the  Protestant 
Chnrch.  He  remarks  that  the  movement  is  not  cha- 
lactetised  by  any  of  the  features  that  have  marked 
great  revolutions  in  religion.  It  is  not  directed 
against  any  great  abuse  or  manifest  imposture 
that  touches  the  people  to  the  quick.  There  is  not 
much  flagrant  scandal  in  the  Komish  Chnrch  in 
Germany.  The  civil  power  is  not  likely  to  be  roused 
into  ntilig  its  force  to  promote  the  new  opinions. 
Roman  Catholics  generally  have  been  accustomed,  in 
a  rough  way,  to  receive  the  notion  of  papal  infallibility, 
and  a  more  close  and  sharp  definition  of  it  will  not 
make  much  difference.  The  cooclnsion  of  the  writer 
is,  ■■  I  feat  that  the  Roman  authorities  will  remain 
masters  of  the  field,  as  far  as  the  puiel;  religious 
aspects  of  the  new  refonnation  are  involved.  The 
priesthood  will  remain,  as  now,  all  but  unanimoirs  in 
their  submission  to  the  aiuthemas  of  Rome ;  and  the 
adherents  of  the  few  courageous  theologians  who  dare 
to  think  for  themselves,  will  be  for  the  most  part 
drawn  &om  the  body  of  the  laity,  who  are  more  influ- 
enced by  dislike  of  Roman  ptditical  pretensions  than 


by  an  ardent  love   for  Chrisdaiilty  In  its  ondent 

We  have  ourselves,  on  former  occasions,  expressed 
a  similar  fear.  It  is  not  the  banno'  of  salvation  tbe 
Reformers  have  nnfuiled  ;  and  nnless  the  roots  of  the 
movement  go  deeper,  wonderful  though  it  seem 
present,  we  fear  that  lika  other  enterprises  of  great 
pith  and  moment,  its  current  will  "  turn  awry,  and 
lose  the  name  of  action." 

OEZkUK  CHDKCK  CONGKSSS  AT  BBRIIM. 

A  very  large  gatheting  has  just  been  held  at  Ber- 
lin of  preachers  and  laymen  of  the  United  Church, 
holding  Evangelical  views,  for  conference  on  the 
measures  best  fitted  to  promote  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  country.  Invitations  were  Bent  to  all  parts  of 
Germany,  and  met  with  a  very  general  response,  the 
Congress  consisting  of  many  hundreds,  if  not  thou- 
sands, of  tirethren,  who  for  three  days  earnestly  con- 
ferred together.  The  wide  and  strong  desire  of  which 
evidence  is  thus  afforded  to  promote  the  cause 
Christ,  is  in  some  degree  a  fruit  of  the  marvellous 
stirring  of  the  heart  of  Gemiany  caused  by  last  year's 
war.  The  first  of  the  subjects  of  conversation  clearly 
showed  this — "  What  have  we  to  do  that  a  spiritual 
inheritance  may  remain  to  our  people  from  the  great 
yean  of  1870  and  l8;i  ?"  In  the  address  with  which 
this  subject  was  introduced,  Dr.  Ahlfeld,  besides 
urging  an  nnnnal  thanksgiving,  religious  teaching  in 
the  schools  and  in  the  army,  and  Che  duty  of  Parlia- 
ment, spoke  very  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  Sabbath- 
sanctificatiDn.  He  referred  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
William  Bums,  missionary  to  China,  as  to  the  misery 
of  living  in  a  land  where  there  is  no  Sabbath,  a 
quoted  a  similar  testimony  from  a  deceased  piofessor 
at  Munich,  He  contended  that  the  first  impulse  to- 
wards a  better  Sabbath  observance  must  be  given  by 
tbe  Parliament.  The  Emperor  entered  the  church 
while  this  speech  was  in  course  of  delivery,  and  by- 
and-by  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess.  The  Princess 
seemed  to  take  an  especial  interest  in  the  proceedings, 
and  returned  on  a  followiDg  day.  "tht  speakers 
seemed  solemnised  at  (be  judgment  which  had  be- 
fallen unbelieving  France,  all  the  more  that  they  felt 
that  their  own  country  had  been  at  the  very  brink  of 
the  gulf.  A  proposal  to  admit  tbe  people  tt>  a  sbai« 
of  the  goverrmient  of  the  church,  made  in  an  address 
by  Professes  Beyschlag  of  Halle,  did  not  receive 
approval  of  the  assembly,  which  was  in  favour  of 
maintaining  in  this  respect  the  status  qua. 

ITALT,— THE  riSST  MPAMT  SCHOOL  DI  SOUE. 

Through  the  eiertions  of  Mrs.  Gould,  an  eicelfent 
lady,  an  infant  school  was  this  year  opened  at  Rome. 
There  has  been  sent  us  an  account  of  this  very  inte- 
resting work,  written  by  Mrs.  Gould.  "I  wonder," 
it  begins,  "  if  we  shall  ever  realise  how  moch  entered 
the  breach  at  Porta  Pia  with  the  Italian  army  on  the 
loth  of  Scomber  last  t  What  long  draughts  of  tree 
air  swept  into  Rome  that  day !  What  earnest  long- 
ings were  fulfilled  I  What  a  rebuke  was  administered 
to  us  of  little  faith,  who  had  waited  and  longed  for, 


■nd  had  not  hoped  to  see,  the  tUwn  of  that  day  1 " 
Among  those  who  were  thus  atiiTcd  was  JSn.  Gould 
betself,  in  whose  heait  aroie  the  pnipose,  ai  soon  as 
possible,  to  proride  an  infant-school  at  Rome.  It  was 
■Ml  till  after  the  inmldatioD,  when  hearts  were  won- 
deifidlf  opened  and  coltened,  that  she  was  cmbled  to 
folfil  her  porpoie.  On  nxh  March,  "  with  a  capital 
of  fifty  francs,  and  without  a  teacher,  s  school  was 
ned  in  a  room  kindly  tent  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Vaodois  clergyman.  Three  children  woe  the  first 
scbdais ;  three  Utile  girls ;  two  of  whom  are  now 
amoi^  the  best  aitd  brightest  of  our  children,  while 
*  *  third  has  perhaps  made  more  improrement  than 
theothcn.  She  was  one  of  those  dark,  sullen  dispo- 
litioDS  whom  severity  would  have  mined,  but  who  has 
ned  to  lore  her  school  and  her  teacher,  and  whose 
plain  little  £tce  has  become  almost  transformed  by  the 
tliange  sunlight  of  smiles,  and  the  breath  of  an  atmo- 
sphere of  ktodness  unknown  in  tier  tuhappy  home. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  two  other  children  were 
faconght  in.  The  numbers  grew  rapidly.  On  the  ist 
Ifay  there  woe  over  thirty  regular  attendets,  and  large 
luunbas  had  been  refused."  Tbeir  state  of  intelli- 
gence did  not  say  much  for  their  Roman  training. 
They  did  not  know  the  days  of  the  week,  or  the 
month,  or  the  year,  in  which  they  were  living ;  nor, 
when  the  btith  of  oui  Saviour  was  detailed  to  them  ii 
an  its  paiticulais,  conld  oneofthem  tell  lAo  the  baby 
was.  Besides  the  d^-school — which  now  numbers 
seventy,  and  has  a  senior  class  far  girls  of  fifteen 

wn — there  is  a  Sunday-school,  regularly  attended 
hf  from  fifty  to  sixty  children.  Duiing  the  ensuing 
winter,  it  is  intended,  after  the  German  tashion,  to 
open  a  ITauIergarieit,  which  will  be  for  at  least 
hmidred  children.  T^iis  method  of  developing  the 
iDteUect,  training  the  hands,  and  educating  the  eyes  of 
'  t  children,  has  already  been  adopted  in  several 
schools  in  North  Italy  with  much  success.  School- 
OB  will  be  necessary  for  the  accommodation  not 
ooly of aniaiant-school.but ofseniordasses.  Forall 
this  increased  resources  are  necessary,  and  we  cannot 
mppose  that  Mn.  Gould,  who  has  laboured  so  ener- 
Selically  and  disinterestedly  during  the  past  season, 
wilt  be  left  without  the  means  of  continuing  a  work  so 
mtenating  and  fhll  of  promise. 

in.— MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISK 

OIUKQ  MISSIOK-WHXBLS  IN  LONtXHf. 

When  the  nish  of  French  and  Germans  to  Lon- 
don took  place  last  year  at  the  breaking  oat  of  the 

r,  a  society  in  connection  with  the  City  Mission 
apptunced  several  labourers  to  endeavoor  to  look 
after  the  destitute  and  helpless  strangers  that  were  thus 
cast  on  the  great  laetropolis.  Feeling  tbat  towards 
foreignen,  ignorant  of  our  tongue  and  unused  to  oar 
customs,  special  ways  of  sbowing  friendship  were  not 
only  lawful  but  imperative,  Mr.  Leaf,  of  Park  Hill, 
Streatham,  recently  gave  a  simple  entertainment  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  strangers  with  whom  the 
ageiUs  of  the  Society  have  come  into  contact.  We 
bave  seen  an  account  of  this  remaAablc  gathering 


written  by  Captain  Bayly,  to  whom,  and  to  Mrs. 
Bayly  ^{author  of  ■■  Ragged  Homes  and  how  to 
Mend  Them  "),  the  conception  of  the  entertairmient 
was  due.  No  fewer  than  sixteen  different  nationali- 
tiei  were  represented  at  the  feast  The  host  and  bis 
friends  were  able  to  have  grace  and  the  Lord's  prayer 
offered  in  five  languages,  but  no  way  of  associating 
the  whole  sixteen  in  any  kind  of  religious  serviee 
could  be  thought  of,  beyond  asking  them  all  to  spend 
a  few  moments  in  silent  prayer.  The  delight  of  the 
party  in  exploring  the  grouiids  and  gardens  of  a  very 
beaatiiiil  place  is  said  to  have  been  irrepressible, 
bunting  out  in  exclamations  of  ■■  Ah,  que  c'est 
piltoresque  1 "  "  Pardon,  mon  ami,  le  mot  o'est  pas 
pittMesque.  C'est  magnifique,  c'est  merveilleaxi" 
Tlie  Germans,  grouped  under  lofty  elm-trees,  sang 
some  of  their  besutiiul  chorales,  while  the  Italians 
danced  the  tantsrella  to  the  sound  of  their  bagpipes. 
Many  of  the  people  had  bad  stnnge  histories.  One 
had  been  secretary  to  tlie  Communist  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  several  were  painters'  models,  some  had 
been  Italian  brigands,  and  one,  it  was  said,  had  been 
three  times  condemned  to  death  tor  poUtical  misde- 
meanours. The-  entertainment  was  not  of  such  a 
natnre  that  any  one  could  have  called  it  a  bribe ;  it 
was  rather  a  happy  illustration  of  that  Christian  love 
and  good-will  which  the  missionaries  of  the  Society 
are  constantly  speaking  of,  and  of  which  they  would 
rejoice  exceedingly  in  the  opportniuty  of  affording  a 
practical  proof.  The  two  hundred  and  fifty  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  attending  tlie  meetings  and  Sihte 
classes  of  the  missionaries  would  listen,  we  feel 
assured,  with  all  the  deeper  interest  to  their  instiuc- 
tions  afterwards,  and  find  it  more  easy  to  believe  in 
God's  good-will  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  after  experienc- 
ing  this  faint  reflection  of  it  in  the  good-will  of  man. 


Dr.  Chaplin,  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Tinui,  has  given  details  of  great  interest  in  refer*' 
to  a  sect  of  Mahometans  called  "  the  Babs  of 
Persia,"  who  appear,  through  thereading  of  the  Bible, 
have  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  Christian 
ith.  He  tells  us  that  of  all  Mahometans  the 
Metawely  of  Persia  are  the  most  bigeted,  and  that 
thirty  years  ago,  some  of  themselves,  in  trying  to 
account  for  this  fact,  read  and  studied  the  New  Testa- 
ment, became  convinced  of  its  truth,  and  accepted 
it  as  the  Word  of  God.  They  did  not  give  up  their 
faith  in  Mahomet,  or  in  the  Koran  as  a  revelation  of 
God ;  but  imagined  that  they  could  reconcile  the 
claims  of  Chrisdanity  and  Islam.  Their  number 
having  risen  to  300,000,  a  fierce  penecalion  arose 
igainst  them.  Twenty  thousand  were  slain,  and  the 
founder  of  the  sect,  whose  name  is  Beheyah  Allah, 
cast  into  prison.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year.  Dr.  Chaplin  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  this 
person  and  his  son,  and  learning  some  particulars 
reipecting  Ms  fotlowers  and  tbeir  creed.  The  fimda- 
mental  doctrines  of  tlie  sect  were  ascertained  to  be: — 
That  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Sa^ur  of 
the  world.    ::.  That  He  died  and  rose  again.   3.  That 


jQslificatioii  is  by  fkith  tn  Him.  4.  That  the 
btrth  is  necessary  to  salvation,  and  good  worfts  1 
evideoA  of  It.  5.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  opemlinE 
upon  the  heart  produces  the  new  birth.  They  hare 
no  priests  and  no  baptism.  They  belicre  that  Chiist 
will  retnrn,  but  spiritually.  Beheyali  Allah  is  said  to 
have  airired  at  the  trndi  solely  by  the  stndy  of  the 
Word  of  God.  His  fbUowew  do  not  make  an  open 
prafession.Bndwheiipenectiteddonot fightorr  ' 
but  are  ready  to  die  for  their  ojrinions.  Between 
seventy  and  ei^ty  shat«  the  exile  and  imprison 
of  (heir  leader. 

If  tmij  toietaHon,  real  as  well  as  nominal,  could  he 
secured  in  the  Persian  empire,  and  among  Mahome- 
tana  generally,  one  sees  from  this  narrative  what  nst 
enlargement  of  the  Christian  church  would  tapidfy 

A  PKXSXCUTED  CONVERT  rROlC  lUHOUBTAMUM. 
A  long  letter  in  Swmgilieal  ChrittmJotK,  from 
Mr.  Jessop  of  Abieh,  in  Mount  Lebanon,  gives  de. 
tails  of  the  annoyances  and  persecutions  inflicted  on  a 
mannamed  Ra»an,  a  convert  from  Mahometanlsm, 
The  Turkish  anthorities  •■  arrested  him,  imprisoned 
him  at  Beyront,  where  he  was  loaded  with  chains, 
sent  him  to  Damascus,  again  imprisoned  and  beat 
him,  released  him  on  an  order  from  Constantinople 
(obtained  by  the  British  Ambassador),  ordered  him 
toleavo  the  country  for  twenty  days,  and  then  refused 
him  a  passport,  and  thus  prevented  his  leaving." 
Aiter  a  long  course  of  tortnous  policy,  leave  was  al 
Ult  pven  to  till  man,  along  with  his  wife  and  five 
cUldnn,  to  go  to  Egypt.  Even  this  was  not  ob- 
tained without  much  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  British 
authorities,  who  have  made  great  eiertioDS  in  this 
strange  case.  At  one  stage  of  the  proceedings,  in 
order  to  save  themselves  from  the  appearance  of  let- 
ting off  a  man  who  bad  abandoned  Mahometanisiu, 
the  Toikiah  authorities  malntatned  that  he  had  been 
bOTn  an  Armenian,  and  was  no  genuine  Ifoslem.  The 
case  shows  ptinfiilly  that  «ven  yet  for  a  Mahometan 
to  turn  Cbristiaa  invoWe*  an  amonnt  of  risk  and 
suffering  which  li  almort  eqalTalent  to  martyrdom. 

IV.— BOOKS. 

CBKtSFUIT   KTIDBirCKS. 

iladim  ScepticisiK  is  the  title  of  a  very  Important 
and  seasonable,  thongh  someiriiat  bulky  volume,  "  a 
Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  request  of  the 
Christian  Evidence  Society."  It  is  in  itself  a  kind  of 
"  llappy  family,"  bring  the  joint  composition  of 
Bishops,  Deans,  Professors,  Independent  and  Wes- 
leyan  ministers.  Annexed  is  an  explanatory  paper  by 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  tells  us  that  the  first 
three  essays— on  Design  {against  Materialism),  Pan- 
theism, and  Positivism — are  directed  to  the  defence 
ot  the  Christian  outworks — the  fnndamental  positions 
of  Natural  Theology ;  then  two  lectures,  on  Science 
and  on  Miracles,  arc  designed  to  clear  up  the  ap. 
parent  collisicn  between  science  and  Revelation ; 
next,  bearing  on  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Bible,  we 
have  a  lectm  on  the  Gradual  Development  of  Reve- 


lation, and  one  on  the  Historical  Difficnllies  of  tha 
Old  Testament ;  then  bearing  on  the  later  portion, 
a  lecture  on  the  Mythical  Theory,  one  on  the  Apolo- 
getical  Value  of  St.  Paul's  writings,  and  one  on  tha 
Teaching  of  Christ ;  and  the  whole  ia  cloaed  with  k 
paper  on  the  Completenen  and  Adequacy  of  the 
Evidences  of  Chrisbanlty.  The  series  is  not  oc 
plete ;  Dr.  Klltcott  tells  us  In  particular  that  the 
Society  were  desirous  to  have  a  lecture  on.  th*  mtrvl 
difficullies  of  (he  Old  Testament ;  one  on  St.  John's 
Gospel  [delivered,  but  not  published),  and  one  on  tha 
convtrgiiKi  of  independent  lines  of  tostimony,  and  the 
additional  strength  thence  atislof;. 

We  have  read  all  these  papers  with  some  ore,  and 
it  would  be  easier  to  say  something  of  each  than  to 
give  a  general  view  of  the  whole.    They  ai«  all  tlie 
productions  of  able  men,  who  have  bent  the  strength 
of  their  minds  on  the  aubjecta  discossed  g  and  yet, 
perhaps,  there  Is  no  pi^er  that  codid  be  said  to  be 
quite  masterly.    They  exhibit  a  considerate  amount 
of  the  diffhsenest  of  lectures,  and  ax  each  paper  ii  by 
a  separata  writer,  there  ia  of  course  much  more  pre- 
liminary matter  than  had  they  all  been  by  the  same- 
There  is  no  donbt  that  the  work  answcn  to  its  title — 
it  dcet  treat  of  modtm  scepticism,  and  the  a^li-    1 
cation  of  its  reasonings  to  the  present  day  is  on«    I 
of  iti  most  obvious  features.    Further,  it  ii  marked    1 
throof^ioat  by  a  veiy  candid  tone.    The  real  seeker     1 
after  truth,  encompassed  by  doubts  and  difficulties,    I 
will  not  find  here  hard  controveraialisls  who  have  coma 
(o  badger  him,  bat  men  of  iriendly  and  sympathetic    ' , 
heart,  to  whom  it  would  be  a  delight  to  help  and  serve    || 
him.    The  warm  tone  of  the  writers  is  another  cha-    1 
racteristic.    The  great  questions  of  the  faith  are  not    ! 
discussed  in  the  diy  hard  spirit  of  the  apologist)  of   | 
last  century,  bat  with  a  vrarmth  of  human  sympathy   i 
and  a  glow  of  reverence  for  the  divine  that  tend  to 
warm  and  elevate  the  spirit  of  the  reader.    It  is 
intoerting  to  observe  that  in  beginning  the  argument   | 
for  Christianity,  one  or  other  of  two  methods  ii,  more 
or  lev,  favoured  by  the  several  writers.    Some  begin 
by  saying,  Jt  is  pnbablt  that  God  would  give  ns  •> 
revelation ;  so  good  a  God  would  not  lekve  as  un- 
belped  in  the  gulf  of  guilt  and  sin ;  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain He  would  tell  us  how  to  get  out  of  IL    We  have 
not  much  favour  for  this  way  of  beginning ;  it  lays  a 
kind  of  obligation  aa  God  to  save  sinnera,  and  if  the 
fallen  angela  have  not  had  a  Saviour  provided  for  them, 
it  would  give  them  some  ground  to  complain.    The 
better  way,  we  think,  of  beginning  is  to  lay  hold  of 
Christianity  at  a  fact;  here  is  a  wonderful  phenome- 
non— how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for?— is  it  from  hes-    | 
ven,  or  is  it  from  men  ?    This  was  our  Lord's  method   j 
in  defending  the  Baptist;  he  did  not  reason  on  the 
antecedent  probability  of  snch  a  fbremnner  being   | 
sent ;  but  He  laid  hold  of  the  fact  of  his  baptism,  and 
demanded  of  his  opponents  whence  it  came.    It  is  a 
great  thing  to  have  a  basis  of  solid  Act;  it  constrains 
the  enemy  to  act  on  the  defensive ;  and  it  brings  the 
argument  to  a  point  that  all  can  uudentand  and 
appreciate. 

Similar  in  aim  and  tendency  to  lUs  volmne  is  Ibe 
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I  Rmr.  F.  W.  FuTV's  Wiltutt  ef  Hitbtry  l»  Chriit, 
beiog  the  Huliean  Lectures  for  the  year  1870.  In  five 

'  lectoies  Ur.  Furu  diicauci — i.  The  Antecedent 

'  Credibility  of  the  Mincnloos ;  2.  The  Adequacy  of 
the  Gospel  Records;  3.  Xhe  Victories  of  Chiutiaiiity ; 
4.  Chiistiuiitr  and  the  Individual;  5.  Chiistianity 
and  the  Race.  In  the  first,  he  shows  the  reasooable- 
Dcss  of  Chiistianity ;  in  the  second,  its  hiitorical  eri- 
doicej  in  the  third,  it*  bearing  in  fierce  conflicts  and 
moRleroDS assaults;  iathefoulUi,itss£tiEfying,reyeDe- 
ntitig,sanctilyin$  effect  on  the  soul;  and  in  the  fifth,  its 
caiBttTC  influence  on  the  evils  of  heathenism,  and  its 
mtellectnal,  sodal,  and  political  powa  in  the  world. 
Tbe  work  is  at  once  scholarly  and  fervent,  and  fitted  for 
much  oselulaess  among  the  more  educated  classes. 

To  the  same  category  belong  also  the  series  of  little 
books,  at  once  cheap  and  elegant,  issued  by  the  Chris- 
tian Evidence  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge.  Three  of  these  are 
before  ns : — Can  aw  biltare  in  MiracUst  by  George 
'Warington,  Caius  CoUege,  Cambridge ;  Moral  Dif- 

jUuitUt  of  Iki  Bible,  by  George  Augoslos  Hessey, 
D.C.L. ;  and  Historical  lUustratiotu  of  tht  Old 
Talamenl,  by  Professor  Rawlinson,  Oxford.  The 
names  of  these  wrttns  are  guarantees  for  the  scholarly, 
caiefnl,  and  devout  character  of  their  contents  ;  and 
the  only  regret  we  have  is,  that  small  though  they  are, 
they  are  almost  too  long  for  this  busy  age ;  something 
more  compact  and  serviceable  for  men  who  will  not 
read  anything  long  yetiemaias  to  be  provided. 

In  a  more  avowedly  popular,  bnt  much  less  scholarly 
way,  the  origin  of  Christianity  is  considered  in  Mr. 
Thomas  Cooper's  Bridgt  of  History  aver  the  Gulf 
ef  liiHd.  Th^  bddgB  consists  of  eighteen  arches, 
in  other  words,  eighteen  centuries,  and  in  what  he 
consideis  the  leading  historical  fact  of  each,  Mr. 
Cooper  finds  a  proof  of  the  origin  of  Christianity. 
The  first  century,  or  the  arch  of  the  Apostles,  gives 
him  the  opportonity  to  examine  the  origin  of  the 
Gospels,  and  to  deal  with  the  olijections  of  modem 
sceptics.  The  treatise  is  popular,  not  scimtific,  and 
was  originally  and  pretty  frequently  ddivered  in  the 
form  of  popalar  addresses. 


Ok  a  FrtsK  Remsien  of  the  Sngltik  Nrm  Ttita- 
ment  is  the  dtle  of  a  most  interesting  volume  by  Dr. 
Liglilfoot  of  Cambiidge.  It  is  fitted  at  once  to  show 
the  necessity  of  a  revision,  and  to  allay  the  alarms 
that  havepievailedas  to  the  effect  of  such  ameasurt. 
With  the  easy  touch  of  a  scholar,  he  alludes  to 
paralld  cases — as  when  Jerome  bad  to  revise  the 
old  Latin  venion,  or  King  James's  translatois  had 
to  overiiaul  the  Bible  of  their  day.  Exactly  the 
same  kind  of  work  needed  to  be  done;  esictly  the 
same  ^>ptehensions  prevailed;  the  work  succeeded, 
and  the  apprehensions  were  dispelled.  The  chief 
part  of  the  volume  is  employed  to  show  the  need  of 
a  tension.  This  is  done  niider  seven  heads,  i.  False 
readings  of  the  text — lo  be  remedied  by  the  older  and 
better  MSS.  now  in  nse.  1.  Artificial  distinctions 
created,  arising  from  the  false  idea  of  the  tninilatora 


that  it  was  proper  to  translate  the  same  Greek  word 
by  various  English  words — t.g,,  "  He  shall  separtO* 
them  one  from  another  as  a  shepherd  dividelh  the 
sheep  ftom  the  goats" — "If  any  man  defiU  the 
temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  dtitray" — "Panl, 
thou  art  buide  tkyielf.^  .  ...  I  am  not  mad,  most 
noble  Festui " — "  It  is  God  that  warktth  in  yon 
both  to  will  and  to  do," — the  Greek  word  being  the 
same  in  tbe  original.  3.  Real  distinctions  obliterated. 
Thus,  ' '  Jesus  I  know  and  Paul  I  know  "  should  be 
"  Jesus  I  acknowUdgt  and  Paul  I  iitoa."  ••  He  Ci 
to  his  own  (ra  Uia),  and  his  own  (al  Hum)  received 
him  not,"  instead  of,  "  He  came  to  his  ova  property, 
and  his  own  ptopU  received  him  not."  4.  Faults  of 
grammar — especially  such  as  arise  from  not  distin- 
guishing between  the  aoritt  and  the  pesfect  tense, 
the  definite  and  the  indetinite  article,  &□.  5.  Faults 
of  lexicography.  6.  Proper  names,  official  titles,  &c. 
7.  Archaisms,  defects  of  English,  &c.  Dr.  Lightfoot 
concludes  by  showing  that  the  present  time  is  favour- 
able for  a  revinon,  and  that  the  apprehensions  of 
many  are  vdthout  foundation. 

The  Origin  and  History  of  the  Ntm  Tistamint, 
by  James  Martin,  M.A.,  is  a  compact  little  volume, 
similar  in  size  and  purpose  to  Mr.  Westcott's  "  Bible 
in  the  Church."  Mr.  Martin's  object  is  to  show  his- 
toricaUy  how  the  New  Testament  came  to  be  formed ; 
and  besides  information  as  to  the  origin  and  conte 
of  each  book,  we  have  the  history  of  the  canon  from 
the  days  of  the  Apostles  to  onr  own  time.  We  have , 
likewise  an  account  of  the  variotu  English  vosiona, 
and  an  Appendix  on  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  This 
Uttle  book  is  wdl  adapted  for  popular  use. 

ytaa  Chrirt;  His  Life  and  JVcri,  by  Edmund 
de  PressensC,  D.D.,  is  an  abridgment  of  his  larger 
and  man  sdentiiic  work,  written  in  avowed  opposi- 
tion lo  Renan.  It  is  thus  changed  in  order  that  It 
may  be  adapted  to  all  classes  of  readers.  It  is  ont 
the  best  Lives  of  Christ  that  have  been  written,  and 
we  hope  it  will  be  nteosively  usefiil ;  although  w 
believe  that  the  devout  reader  will  veriiy  the  remark 
that  we  do  not  derive  much  from  it  or  any  other,  ii 
our  conception  of  Christ,  beyond  what  we  get  from 
the  Poor  Evangelists. 

Hie  Training  ef  the  Taelvt ;  or,  Paitagei  out  of 
the  GosptU  exhibiting  tht  Tallvt  Diiciflei  of  ytus 
uttder  Discipline  for  the  ApoitUthip,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Bruce,  is  a  massive  volume,  consisting  substan- 
tially of  an  Biposilion  of  a  large  part  of  the  Gospel 
Histoiy.  It  is  a  valuable  contribution  on  a  very  in 
portont  subject,  adapted  to  thonghtful  n»deis,  but 
not  to  those  who  most  have  *U  their  reading  a* 
ith,  easy,  and  sparkling  as  a  novel  or  a  book  of 
travels.  The  book,  it  most  b«  admitted,  is  dafident 
in  style  and  in  artistic  effect,  and  is  Ibo  long  for  the 
particnlar  aspect  of  the  Life  of  Christ  it  handles  ;  its 
merit  is  its  solid  thinking.  To  those  vbia  realljr 
wish  to  be  helped  in  getting  down  into  the  real  mean- 
ing of  many  of  the  acts  and  discourses  of  onr  Lord,  it 
will  prove  a  valuable  assistant.  The  author  writes 
with  sympathetic  candom  and  judicial  fairness,  and  . 
with  a  devout  love  and  reverential  admiration  towards  ! 
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the  gnat  subjut  of  the  Gospel  Hiitory.  Althoueb 
Ibe  tntning  of  the  Twelve  be  the  nominal  mbiect,  Ibe 
Life  of  Christ  u  laHlj  the  leading  theme ;  and  many 
of  the  most  interesting  points  in  that  life  an  fully 
and  veiy  wisely  handled. 

Whers' itwtlUst  Thou  t  or,  Tht  Iniur  Home, 
new  edition  of  a  leries  of  lennonettes  by  Miu  M.  L. 
ChsTlesworth,  founded  on  incidents  in  our  I.ard' 
Histoiy,  written  in  a  simple,  devout,  loving  spirit, 
and  briagiDg  ont  the  more  obvious  lessons  and  reflec- 
tions which  the  events  tire  fltted  to  suggett.  It  is 
naturally  the  more  soft  and  tender  aspects  of  the  Re- 
deemer's character  on  which  Miss  Chatleswoilh  dweDi. 

SEfiUONS. 

The  Ute  Mr.  Lynch,  minister  of  Morntngton 
Church,  Hampttead  Road,  London,  a  man  of  tare 
Christian  gifts  aod  genius,  laboured  during  his  later 
yean  under  such  distressing  attacks  of  angina  pectoris 
as  to  be  unable  to  officiate  regularly  to  hit  little  flock. 
Finding  that  "supplies"  tended  to  scatter  thecou' 
gregatJon,  be  fell  on  the  plan  of  writing  oat  sermons 
and  prayers,  which  waie  read  1o  the  congregation  by 
one  or  other  of  its  naore  intdligent  memben.  A 
selection  of  these  Sermons  for  my  Curates,  as  Mr. 
Lynch  used  to  caL  them,  are  now  given  to  the  public, 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Lynch  frequents 
the  by-vays  as  well  as  the  highways  of  the  pulpit, 
and  we  hare  sennons  here  on  some  topics  tlut  few 
polpits  arc  able  to  handle.  8ach,  for  instanoe,  is  the 
fint,  eotitled  "  The  Moral  of  Accidents."  The  public 
mind  is  often  vehemently  exercised  on  great  provi- 
dential calamities,  usually  called  "accidents,"  and 
nothing  could  be  better  than  to  try  to  attach  great 
spiritual  lessons  to  events  that  are  living  and  stiiiing 
in  the  minda  of  the  hearers.  In  more  ways  than  one, 
Mr,  Lyndi  reminds  ra  of  John  Foster — there  is  the 
sane  quiet  thonghtfulnesi,  deep  peneliatioa,  and 
humble  endeavour  to  mingle  dei-out  rejection  in  the 
cnirent  stream  of  men's  thoughts.  Mr.  Lynch's  view 
of  the  atonement,  however,  we  caimot  accept  as  a 
lull  statement  of  that  great  truth.  His  mind  seems 
to  recoil  from  the  idea  of  forensic  justilication ;  but  it 
fastens  strongly  aud  beautifully  on  the  other  aspects 
of  redemption,  and  the  attitude  of  the  preacher  is 
that  of  one  lying  humbly  at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour. 

Dificulties  of  the  Day,  and  Hoa  to  Meet  them, 
being  eight  sermons  by  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Ffoulkes,  B.D., 
derives  special  interest  from  the  bet  that  the  author 
is  a  returned  pervert,  who  has  renewed  bis  ministry 
in  the  Chnrch  of  England.  Mr.  Ffoulkes  limits  him- 
self to  Church  difficulties.  Looking  on  life  here  as  a 
preparatory  discipline  for  heaven,  and  the  Bible  as 
the  guide-book  for  that  purpose,  he  urges  us  to  use  it 
earnestly  and  bnmbly,  and  not  complain  of  it  for  not 
giving  us  more  than  it  professes.  There  is  a  tinge  of 
Sacramentaiianinn  in  the  somons,  but  on  the  whole 
i(>  lone  is  liberal,  and  the  spirit  of  the  preacher  is 
warm  and  earnest. 

27te  Ttn  Ctmmnidmmtt,  by  B.  W.  Dale,  M.A., 
Birmingham,  ia  a  new  edition  of  a  volume  of  dis- 
coanes,  in  which,  with  his  usual  foroe  and  fervour. 


Mr.  Dale  seeks  to  enforce  the  obligations  of  poblic 
and  private  morality,  and  to  aiuwer  inch  questions  as 
he  knew  were  being  diactissed  in  woikshaps  and 
at  dirmer-tables  during  the  week. 

Sermons  ^tacked  in  Rugby  School  Chapel  in  iS6l, 
1867,  by  Dr.  Temple,  now  Bishop  of  Exeter,  exem- 
plifies  that  remaricable  directness  and  practicalnesi 
which  sermons  to  boys-and  to  children  seem  to  pos- 
sess much  beyond  those  addressed  to  general  audi- 
ences. The  high  t<me  of  feeling,  the  purity  and  fervour 
of  aim,  which  breathe  in  Dr.  Temple's  addresses, 
would  be  admirable,  if  the  foundation  laid  in  Zion 
were  more  prominent,  the  doctrine  of  salvation  directly 
expounded  and  enforced- 


Pvmem  and  Founders;  or.  Recent  Workers  in  the 
Mission  Field,  by  C.  M.  Yonge,  contains  a  series 
of  well-written  nussionaty  lives ;  John  Eliot,  David 
Brainerd,  Christian  Fricdcrich  Swarti,  Henry  Martyn, 
Carey  and  Maisfamui,  the  Judson  Family,  the  Bishops 
of  Calcutta,  Marsdcn  the  Australian,  John  Williams, 
AUcn  Gardiner,  and  Charles  Frederick  Mackenzie- 
The  very  names  are  a  galaxy,  sod  attract  one  to  the 
volume.  Miss  Yonge  writes  with  discriminating  ad- 
miration of  the  men,  bnl  not  as  one  quite  sympa- 
thising with  the  religion  of  fervent  emotion  from 
which  the  missionary  career  has  nsually  sprung. 
UlSCELLANEOUS. 

Our  readers  have  already  been  introduced  to  the 
Friendiand  Acguain/anca,byQie  author  at  Episodes 
of  an  Obscure  Life,  now  introduced  to  another  portion 
of  the  public  in  three  handsome  volumes.  It  is  plcos- 
D  know  that  in  the  circle  of  readers  which  this 
work  will  circulate  among,  there  is  a  demand  for  this 
species  of  writing. 

Under  the  unattractive  title  of  Pauperism,  the  Rev. 
Brooke  Lambert,  late  vicar  of  St.  Muk's,  White- 
chapel,  has  given  us  a  most  thoughtful,  though  un- 
pretending little  volume.  We  honour  the  courage 
Hunestness  of  the  man  who  speaks  out  as  Mr. 
Lambert  does  on  this  great  question.  He  evidently 
feels  tliBt  he  has  a  message  to  deliver  on  the  subject, 
and  even  when  he  is  called  to  preach  before  the  Uni- 
ity  of  Oxford  he  startles  St.  Mary's  with  ques- 
tions about  labour,  poverty,  earnings,  Indiscriminate 
charity,  emigration,  and  the  duty  of  the  rich  to  the 
He  sends  home  the  men  of  learning  and  of 
theories  to  ponder  these  practical  topics,  and  (o  tiy 
if  they  can  devise  any  remedy  for  evils  that  are  re- 
ducing  lens  of  thousands  to  a  life  of  misery  which 
baffles  the  clergy  and  M  the  philanthropists.  This 
little  volume  is  a  powerful  contribution  to  thought  on 
the  subject.  If  sometimes  it  startles,  perhaps  shocks 
the  reader,  it  will  at  least  compel  him  to  think,  and  to 
break  loose  from  conventionalities  and  prejudices 
which  do  so  much  to  perpetuate  evil.    We  do  not 

t,  however,  that  the  author  has  that  deep  appre- 
ciation of  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  as  the  great 
elevating  instrumentality  wtiicb  gave  sncb  eacoorage- 
ment  and  success  to  Chalmers  and  other  laboureis' 
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CHAPTER   XI  — A   STUPID  CHAPTER. 


thii^  about 
the  woman 
and  the  gang 
of  gipsies  to 
which  she 
appewed  to 
belong,  I 
believe  he 


'  finite  end  in 
view  further 
than  the  desire  to  be  able  at  some  future 
I  enter  into  such  relations  with  her, 
for  her  own  and  her  daughter's  sake — if  in- 
deed lieodora  were  her  daughter — as  might 
be  possible.  But  the  very  next  day,  he  found 
that  they  had  already  vanished  from  the 
place ;  and  all  the  inquiries  he  set  on  foot, 
by  means  of  friends  and  through  the  country 
constabulary,  were  of  no  avail.  I  believe 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  himself  in  what  had 
occurred,  thinking  he  ought  to  have  laid  him- 
self oat  at  the  time  to  discover  whether  she 
was  indeed  the  mother,  and,  in  that  case,  to 
do  for  her  what  be  could.  Probably,  had  he 
done  so,  he  would  only  have  heaped  diffi- 
culty upon  difficulty ;  but  as  it  was,  if  be 
was  saved  from  trouble,  he  was  not  delivered 
from  uneasiness.  Clearly,  however,  the  child 
must  not  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  the 
repetition  of  the  attempt;  and  the  whole 
household  was  now  so  fully  ahve  to  the 
necessity  of  not  losing  sight  of  her  for  a 
moment  that  her  danger  was  far  less  than  it 
it  had  been  at  any  time  before. 

I  continued  at  the  Hall  for  six  weeks, 
during  which  my  husband  came  several  times 
to  see  me ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  period  took 
me  back  with  him  to  my  dear  little  home. 
The  rooms,  all  but  the  study,  looked  very 
small  after  those  I  had  left ;  but  I  felt  not- 
I.  N.S. 


withstanding  that  the  place  was  my  home. 
I  was  at  first  a  little  ashamed  of  the  feeling ; 
for  why  should  I  be  anywhere  more  at  home 
than  in  the  house  of  such  parents  as  mine  f 
But  I  presume  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
the  queenly  element  in  every  woman,  so  that 
she  cannot  feel  perfectly  at  ease  without 
something  to  govern — however  small,  and 
however  troublesome  her  queendom  may  be. 
At  my  lather's,  I  had  every  ministration 
possible,  and  all  comforts  in  profusion ;  but 
I  had  no  responsibilities,  and  no  rule;  so 
that  sometimes  I  could  not  help  feeling  as  if 
I  was  idle,  although  I  knew  I  was  not  to 
blame.  Besides,  I  could  not  be  at  all 
sure  that  my  big  bear  was  properly  attended 
to;  and  the  knowledge  that  he  was  the 
most  independent  of  comforts  of  all  the  men 
I  had  ever  come  into  any  relation  with,  made 
me  only  feel  the  more  anxious  that  he  should 
not  be  left  to  his  own  neglect.  For,  although 
my  father,  for  instance,  was  ready  to  part  with 
anything,  even  to  a  favourite  volume,  if  die 
good  reason  of  another's  need  showed  itself, 
he  was  not  at  all  indifferent  in  his  own 
person  to  being  comfortable.  One  with  his 
intense  power  of  enjoying  the  gentleness  of 
the  universe  could  not  be  so.  Hence  it  was 
always  easy  to  make  bim  a  little  present, 
whereas  I  have  still  to  rack  my  brains  for 
weeks  before  my  bear's  birthday  comes  round, 
to  think  of  something  that  will  in  itself  have 
a  chance  of  giving  him  pleasure.  Of  course  it 
would  be  comparatively  easy  if  I  had  plenty 
of  money  to  spare,  and  hadn't  "  to  muddle 
it  all  away  "  in  paying  butchers  and  bakers, 
and  such  like  people. 

So  home  I  went,  to  be  queen  again. 
Friends  came  to  see  me,  but  I  returned  few 
of  their  calls.  I  liked  best  to  sit  in  my  bed- 
room, I  would  have  preferred  sitting  in  my 
wonderful  little  room  off  the  study,  and  I 
tried  that  first;  hut  the  same  morning  some- 
body called  on  Percivale,  and  straightway  I 
felt  myself  a  prisoner.  TTie  moment  I  heard 
the  strange  voice  through  the  door,  I  wanted 
to  get  out,  and  could  not,  of  course.  Such 
a  risk  I  would  not  run  again.  And  when 
Percivale  asked  me  the  next  day  if  I  would 
not  go  down  with  him,  I  told  him  I  could 
not  bear  the  feeling  of  confinement  it  gave 
me, 

"I  did  mean,"  he  said,  "to  have  had  a 
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door  made  into  the  garden  foi  you ;  and  I 
consulted  an  architect  fiiend  od  the  atibject; 
but  he  soon  satisfied  me  it  would  make  the 
room  much  too  cold  for  you,  and  so  I  was 
compelled  to  give  up  the  tliought." 

"You  dear  I"  I  said.  That  was  all,  but 
it  was  enough  for  Percivale,  who  never 
bothered  me,  as  I  have  heard  of  husbands 
doing,  for  demonstrations  either  of  gratitude 
or  affection.  Such  must  be  of  the  mote-eyed 
sort,  who  can  only  read  large  print  So  I 
betook  myself  to  my  chamber,  and  there  sat 
and  worked — for  I  did  a  good  deal  of  needle- 
work now,  although  I  had  never  been  fond 
of  it  as  a  girl.  The  constant  recurrence  of 
^milar  motions  of  the  fingers,  one  stitch  just 
'Jie  same  as  another  in  countless  repetition, 
varied  only  by  the  bother  when  the  thread 
grew  short  atid  would  slip  out  of  the  eye  of 
the  needle  and  yet  not  short  enough  to  be 
exchanged  with  still  more  bother  for  one  too 
long,  had  been  so  wearisome  to  me  in  former 
days,'  that  I  spent  half  my  pocket-money  in 
getting  the  needle-work  done  for  me  which  my 
mother  and  sister  did  for  themselves.  For 
this  my  father  praised  me,  and  my  mother 
tried  to  scold  me  and  couldn't.  But  no 
was  all  so  different  I  Instead  of  toihng  at 
plain  stitching  and  hemming  and  sewing,  I 
seemed  to  be  working  a  bit  of  lovely  ta^estiy 
all  the  time — so  many  thoughts  and  so  many 
pictures  went  weaving  themselves  into  the 
work ;  while  eve^  httle  bit  finished  aj^ieared 
so  much  of  the  labouiof  the  universe  actually 
done — accomplished,  ended  :  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  I  began  to  feci  myself  of 
consequence  enough  to  be  taken  care  of.  I 
remember  once  laying  down  the  little — what 
I  was  working  at — but  I  am  growing  too 
communicative  and  unportant 

My  father  used  oflen  to  say  that  the  cran- 
monest  things  in  theworld  were  the  loveliest — 
sky  and  water  and  grass  and  such ;  now  I 
found  that  the  commonest  feelings  of  humanity 
— for  what  feelings  could  be  commoner  than 
those  which  now  made  me  blessed  amongst 
women?— are  those  that  are  fiUlest  of  the 
divine.  Surely  this  looks  as  if  there  were  a 
God  of  the  whole  earth — as  if  the  world 
existed  in  the  very  foundations  of  its  history 
and  continuance  by  the  immediate  thought 
of  a  causing  thou^t  For,  simply  because 
the  life  of  the  world  was  moving  on  towards 
its  unseen  goal,  and  I  knew  it,  and  had  a 
helpless  share  in  it,  I  felt  as  if  God  was' 
wiA  me.  I  do  not  say  I  always  felt  like 
this— fiir  from  it;  there  were  times  when 
life  itself  seemed  vanishing  in  an  abyss  of 
Dothingness,    when   all    my    consciousness 


consisted  in  this — that  I  knew  I  was  not, 
and  when  I  could  not  believe  that  I  should  , 
ever  berestoredto  the  well-being  of  existence.  ' 
The  worst  of  it  was  that,  in  such  moods,  it 
seemed  as  if  I  had  hitherto  been  deluding 
myself  with  rainbpw  fancies  as  often  as  I  had 
been  aware  of  blessedness,  as  if  there  was  in 
fact  no  wine  of  life  apart  from  its  efier- 
vescence.  But  when  one  day  I  told  Percivale 
— not  while  I  was  thus  oppressed,  for  then 
I  could  not  speak,  but  in  a  happier  moment 
whose  happiness  I  mistrusted — something  of 
what  I  felt,  he  said  one  ding  which  has 
txunforted  me  ever  siace  in  such  circum- 
stances : 

"Don't  grumble  at  tbe  poverty,  darling, 
by  which  another  is  Made  rich." 

I  confess  I  did  aol  see  all  at  once  what  he 
meant,  but  I  did  lAer  thinkiig  over  it  for  a. 
while.  And  if  I  have  learned  any  .valuable 
lesson  in  my  li&^  k  is  tliis,  Aat  no  one'& 
feelings  are  i  wiiiii  nf  iliieil  till 

The  winter  paancd  slcwiy  wntf — fog,  rain, 
frost,  snow,  thaw,  ■"■"■■■^'t  o»c  saother  i 
all  the  seeming  feocder  of  the  season,  i 
good  many  thin^  iaj/ftsutA,  I  bdieve ;  but 
I  don't  remember  asy  at  tbaB.  My  mother 
wrote  oSlering  me  Doca  for  a  companion,  hut 
somehow  I  preferred  being  without  her.  One 
great  comft^  was  good  news  about  Connie^ 
who  was  getting  on  famously.  But  even 
this  moved  me  so  litde  that  I  began  to 
think  I  was  tumuig  into  a  crab,  utterly 
encased  in  the  sbdl  of  my  own  selfishness. 
The  thought  made  me  ay.  The  fact  dot  I 
could  cry  consoled  me,  for  how  could  I  be 
heartless  so  bng  as  I  could  cry?  But  tfaea 
came  the  thought  it  was  for  myself,  my  own 
hard-hear tedn ess  I  was  crying — not  certamly 
£ar  joy  that  Connie  was  getting  better.  " 
least,  however,"  J  said  to  myself,  "  I  am  not 
content  to  be  selfish.  I  am  a  litde  troubled 
that  I  am  BOt  good."  And  then  I  tried  to  look 
up,  and  got  my  iteedlewaik,  which  always  did 
me  good  by  helping  roc  to  reflect.  It  is,  I 
caot  help  thiaking,  a  great  pity  that  needle- 
work is  going  so  much  out  oi  fashion,  for  it 
tends  iiK»'e  lo  make  a  woman — one  who 
thmks,  that  is — acquainted  with  herself  than 
all  the  sermons  she  is  ever  Hkely  to  hear. 

Myfather  came  to  see  me  several  times,  and 
was  all  himself  to  me ;  but  I  could  not  feel 
quite  comfortable  with  him — I  dont 
the  least  know  why.  I  am  afraid,  much 
afraid,  it  indicates  something  very  wrong  in 
me  somewhere.  But  he  seemed  to  under- 
stand me;  and  always,  the  moment  he  left 
me,  the  tide  of  coid^dence  began  to  flow 
afresh  m  the  ocean  that  lay  about  the  little 
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island  of  my  troubles.  Then  I  knew  he  na 
own  &Uier — something  that  even  m^  husband 
OMild  not  be,  and  would  not  wish  to  be 
to  me. 

In  the  month  of  March  my  mother  c 
to  see  me,  and  that  was  all  pteaaure.  My 
father  did  not  always  see  when  I  was  not 
able  to  listen  to  him,  though  he  was  most 
conriderate  when  he  did ;  but  my  mother — 
why,  to  be  with  her  was  like  being  with  one's 
own — mother,  I  was  actually  going  to  write. 
There  is  nothing  better  than  that  when  a 
woman  is  in  Eu<!h  trouble,  except  it  be — what 
my  fether  knows  more  about  than  I  do  :  I 
wish  I  did  know  a// about  it. 

She  tHxnight  with  her  a  young  woman  to 
take  the  place  of  cook,  or  rather  general  eer- 
vant,  in  our  little  household.  She  had  been 
kitcben-maid  in  a  small  &mily  of  my  mother's 
acquaintance,  and  had  a  good  diaracter  for 
hoDestyand  plam  cooking.  Fercivale's  more 
ei^>eTieDced  ear  soon  discovered  that  she  was 
Insh.  This  fact  had  not  been  represented 
to  my  mother,  for  the  girl  had  been  in  Eng- 
land from  childhood,  and  her  mistress  seemed 
either  not  to  have  known  it,  or  not  to  have 
thought  of  menticming  it.  Certainly  my 
mother  was  far  too  just  to  have  allowed  it  to 
mflnence  her  choice,  notwithstanding  the 
prejudices  against  Irishwomen  in  English 
&milies — prejudices  not  without  a  general 
foundation  in  reason.  For  my  part,  I  shoold 
have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  mother's 
choice,  even  if  I  had  not  been  so  indifferent 
at  tiie  time  to  all  that  was  going  on  in  the 
lower  regions  of  the  house.  But  while  my 
mcrther  was  there,  I  knew  well  enough  that 
nothing  could  go  wrong,  and  my  house- 
keeping mind  had  never  been  so  much  at  ease 
sincewe  were  married.  It  was  very  delightful 
not  to  be  accountable ;  and  for  the  present 
I  fett  exonerated  from  all  responsibilities. 

CSiUTXlt.  xn. — JkW   INTBOIUJtTIlON. 

I  WOKE  one  mpming  after  a  sound  sleep-^ 
not  so  sound  however  but  that  I  had  been 
dreaming,  and  that  when  I  awoke  I  could 
recall  my  dream.  It  was  a  very  odd  one. 
I  dtought  I  was  a  hen  strutting  about  amongst 
ricks  of  com,  picking  here  and  scratching 
there,  foUowed  by  a  whole  brood  of  chickens, 
towards  which  I  feh  exceedingly  benevolent 
and  attentive.  Suddenly  I  heard  the  scream 
of  a  hawk  In  the  air  above  me,  and  instantly 
gave  the  proper  cry  to  fetch  the  Lttle  crea- 
tures under  my  mngs.  They  came  scurrying 
to  me  as  fast  as  their  legs  conld  carry  tiiem  | 
— all  but  one,  which  wouldn't  mind  my  cry, 
although  I  kept  repeating  it  again  and  again.  I 


Meantime  die  hawk  kept  screaming,  and  I 
felt  as  if  I  didn't  care  for  any  of  those  that 
were  safe  under  my  wings,  but  only  for  the 
solitary  creature  that  kept  pecking  away  as 
if  nothing  was  the  matter.  About  it  1  grew 
so  terribly  anxious  that  at  length  I  woke 
with  a  cry  of  misery  and  terror. 

The  momant  I  opened  my  eyes  there  was 
my  mother,  standing  beside  me.  The  room 
was  so  dark  that  I  thought  for  a  moment 
what  a  fog  there  roust  be;  but  the  next 
I  forgot  everything  at  hearing  a  little  cry, 
which  I  verily  believe  in  my  stupid  dream  I 
had  taken  for  the  voice  of  the  hawk,  whereas 
it  was  the  cry  of  my  fitst  and  only  chicken, 
which  I  had  not  yet  seen,  but  which  my 
mother  now  held  in  her  grandmotherly  anns, 
ready  to  hand  her  to  me.  I  dared  not  speak, 
for  I  felt  very  weak,  and  was  afraid  of  crying 
from  delight.  I  looked  in  my  mother's  lace, 
and  she  folded  back  the  clothes,  and  laid  the 
baby  down  beside  me,  widi  its  little  head 
resting  on  my  axm. 

"  Ihaw  back  the  curtain  a  little  bit,  modier 
dear,"  I  whispered,  "and  let  me  see  what 
it  is  like." 

I  believe  I  said  U,  for  I  was  not  quite  a' 
mother  yet.  My  mother  did  as  I  requested ; 
a  ray  of  clear  spring  light  fell  upon  the  face 
of  the  little  white  riling  by  my  side — 'for  white 
she  was,  though  most  babies  are  red — and  if 
I  dared  not  speak  before,  I  couldn't  nou-. 
My  mother  went  away  again,  and  sat  down 
by  the  hreside,  leaving  me  with  my  baby. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  unutterable  content 
of  diat  hour.  It  was  not  gladness,  nor  was  it 
thankfulness  that  filled  my  heart,  but  a  cer- 
tain absolute  contentment— just  on  the  point, 
but  for  my  want  of  strength,  of  blossoming 
into  unspeakable  gladness  and  thankfulness. 
Somehow  too  there  was  mingled  with  it  a 
seme  of  dignity,  as  if  I  had  vindicated  for 
myself  a  right  to  a  part  in  the  creation,  for 
was  I  not  proved  at  least  a  link  in  the  mar- 
vellous chain  of  existence,  in  carrying  on 
the  desi^s  of  the  great  maker?  Not  that 
the  thought  was  there — only  the  feeling 
which  afterwards  found  die  thought  in 
order  to  account  for  its  own  being.  Besides, 
the  state  of  perfect  repose  after  what  had 
passed  was  in  itself  bliss ;  the  very  sense  of 
weakness  was  delightful,  for  I  had  earned  the 
ri^t  to  be  weak,  to  rest  as  much  as  I  pleased, 
to  be  important  and  to  be  ccmgratnlated. 

Somehow  I  h^d  got  through.  The  trouble 
lay  behind  me ;  and  hae,  for  ^e  sake  of 
any  who  will  read  my  poor  words,  I  record  the 
conviction,  that,  in  one  way  or  other,  special 
individual  help  is  given   to   every  creature 
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to  endure  to  the  end,  I  think  I  have  heard 
my  father  say,  and  hitherto  it  has  been  my 
owa  experience,  that  always  when  suffering, 
whether  mental  or  bodily,  approached  the 
point  where  further  endurance  appeared  im- 
possible, the  pulse  of  it  began  to  ebb,  and  a 
lull  ensued.  I  do  not  venture  to  found  any 
general  assertion  upon  this :  I  only  state  it 
a  fact  of  my  own  experience.  He  who  does 
not  allow  any  man  to  be  tempted  above  that 
he  is  able  to  bear,  doubless  acts  in  the  same 
way  in  all  kinds  of  trials. 

I  was  listening  to  the  gentle  talk  about  me 

a  the  darkened  room — not  Ibtening,  indeed, 
only  aware  that  laving  words  were  spoken. 
Whether  I  was  dozing  I  do  not  know,  but 
'  something  touched  my  lips,  I  did  not  start. 
I  had  been  dreadfully  given  to  starting  for  a 
long  time — so  much  so  that  I  was  quite 
ashamed  sometimes,  for  I  would  even  ciy  out 
— I  who  had  always  been  so  sharp  on  femi- 
nine affectations  before ;  but  now  it  seemed 

s  if  nothing  could  startle  me.  I  only  opened 
my  eyes — and  there  was  my  great  big  huge 
bear  looking  down  on  me  with  something  in 
his  eyes  I  had  never  seen  there  before.  But 
even  his  presence  could  not  ripple'the  waters 
of  my  deep  rest.  I  gave  him  half  a  smile — 
I  knew  it  was  but  half  a  smiie,  but  I  thought 
it  would  do — closed  my  eyes,  and  sunk  again 
— not  into  sleep,  but  into  that  same  blessed 
repose,  I  remember  wondering  if  I  should 
feel  anything  like  that  for  the  first  hour  or 
two  after  I  was  dead.  .May  there  not  one 
day  be  such  a  repose  for  all  —  only  the 
heavenly  counterpart,  coming  of  perfect  ac- 
tivity instead  of  weary  success  ? 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  endlessly 
varied  pleasures.  I  dare  say  the  mothers 
would  let  me  go  on  for  a  good  while  in  this 
direction  ;  perhaps  even  some  of  the  fathers 
could  stand  a  little  more  of  it ;  but  I  must  re- 
member that  if  anybody  reads  this  at  all,  it 
will  have  multitudes  of  readers  in  whom  the 
chord  which  could  alone  respond  to  such 
experiences  hangs  loose  over  the  sounding- 
board  of  their  being. 

By  slow  degrees  the  daylight,  the  light  of 
work,  that  is,  began  to  penetrate  me,  or  rather 
to  rise  in  my  being  from  its  own  hidden  sun. 
First  I  began  to  wash  and  dress  my  baby 
myself  One  who  has  not  tried  that  kind  of 
amusement  cannot  know  what  endless  plea- 
sure it  affords.  I  do  not  doubt  that  to  the 
paternal  spectator  it  appears  monotonous, 
inproductive,  unprogressive ;  but  then,  he 
looking  upon  it  from  the  outside,  and  regard- 
ing the  process  with  a  speculative  compas- 
sion, and  not  with  sympathy,  cannot  know 


into  which  it  brings  youvith 
the  baby.     I  remember  well  enou^  what  my 

father  has  written  about  it  in  the  Seaboard 
Parish  j  but  he  is  all  wrong— I  mean  him  to 
confess  that  before  this  is  printed:  if  things 
were  done  as  he  proposes,  the  tenderness  of 
mothers  would  be  far  less  developed,  and  the 
moral  traitung  of  children  would  be  post- 
poned to  an  indefinite  period.  There,  papa ! 
there's  something  in  your  own  style  I 

Next  I  began  to  order  the  ditmeis ;  and 
the  very  day  on  which  I  first  ordered  the 
dinner,  I  took  my  place  at  the  head  of  the 
table.  A  happier  little  party  —  well,  of 
course,  I  saw  it  all  through  the  rose-mists 
of  my  motherhood,  but  I  am  nevertheless 
bold  to  assert  that  my  husband  was  happy, 
and  that  my  mother  was  happy;  and  if  there 
was  one  more  guest  at  the  table  concerning 
whom  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert  that  he 
was  happy,  I  can  confidently  affirm  that  he 
was  merry,  and  gracious,  and  talkative,  origi- 
nating three  parts  of  the  laughter  of  the 
evening.  To  watch  him  with  the  baby  was 
a  pleasure  even  to  the  heart  of  a  mother, 
anxious  as  she  must  be  when  any  one,  espe- 
cially a  gentleman,  more  especially  a  bachelor, 
and  most  especially  a  yoimg  bachelor,  takes 
her  precious  little  wax-doll  in  his  arms,  and 
pretends  to  know  ail  about  the  management 
of  such.  It  was  he  indeed  who  introduced 
her  to  the  dining-room ;  for,  leaving  the  table 
during  dessert,  he  returned  bearing  her  io  his 
arms,  to  my  astonishment,  and  even  mild 
maternal  indignation  at  the  liberty.  Resum- 
ing his  seat,  and  pouring  out  for  his  chaise, 
as  he  pretended,  a  glass  of  old  port,  he  said 
the  soberest  voice  : — 
"  Charles  Percivale,  with  all  the  solemnity 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  I,  the  old  moon  with 
the  new  moon  in  my  arms,  propose  the  health 
of  Miss  Percivale  on  her  i^rst  visit  to  this 
boring  bullet  of  a  world.     By  the  way,  what 

mercy  it  is  that  she  carries  her  atmosphere 
with  her ! " 

Here  I,  stupidly  thinking  he  reflected  on 
the  atmosphere  of  baby,  rose  to  take  her  from 
him  with  suppressed  indignation — for  why 
should  a  man  who  assumes  a  baby  unbidden, 
be  so  very  much  nicer  than  a  woman  who 
accepts  her  as  given,  and  makes  the  best  of 
it?    But  he  declined  giving  her  up. 

"  I'm  not  pinching  her,"  he  said. 

"  No ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  find  her  dis- 
agreeable." 

"  On  the  contrary,  she  is  the  nicest  of  little 
ladies ;  for  she  lets  you  talk  all  the  nonsense 
you  like,  and  never  takes  the  least  offence." 

I  sat  down  again  directly. 
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"I  propose  her  health,"  he  repeated, 
"coupled  with  that  of  her  mother,  to  whom 
I,  for  one,  afii  more  obliged  than  I  can  ex- 
plain— for  at  length  convincing  me  that  I  be- 
long no  more  to  the  youth  of  my  country,  but 
am  an  uncle  with  a  homuncle  in  his  anns." 

"  Wifie,  your  health  !  Baby,  yours  too !" 
said  my  husband ;  and  the  ladies  drank  the 
toast  in  silence. 

It  is  time  I  explained  who  this  fourth — or 
should  I  say  fifth? — person  in  our  family 
party  was.  He  was  the  younger  brother  of 
my  PerdvaJe,  by  name  Roger — still  more 
unsuccessful  than  he  ;  of  similar  trustworthi- 
ness but  less  equanimity,  for  he  was  subject 
to  sudden  elevations  and  depressions  of  the 
inner  barometer.  I  shall  have  more  to  tell 
about  him  by  and  by.  Meantime  it  is  enough 
to  mention  that  my  daughter — how  grand  I 
thought  it  when  I  first  said  tny  daughltr  I — 
now  began  her  acquaintance  with  him.  Be- 
fore long  he  was  her  chief  favourite  next  to 
her  mother  and — I  am  sorry  I  cannot  con- 
scientiously addfaiher;  for,  at  a  certain  early 
period  of  her  history,  the  child  showed  a  de- 
cided preference  for  her  uncle  over  her  father. 
But  it  is  time  I  put  a  stop  to  this  ooze 
of  maternal  memories.     Having  thus  intro- 

I  duc«d  my  baby  and  her  uncle  Roger,  I  close 

j  the  chapter. 

CHAPTER  Xin, — A  NEGATIVED   PROPOSAL. 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  we  had  not  yet 
seen  much  company  in  our  little  house.  To 
parties  my  husband  had  a  great  dislike ; 
evening  parties  be  eschewed  utterly,  and 
never  accepted  an  invitation  to  dinner,  ex- 
cept it  were  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  or 
to  that  of  one  of  my  few  relatives  in  London, 
whom,  for  my  sake,  he  would  not  displease. 
There  were  not  many  even  among  his  artist- 
aoqnaintances  whom  he  cared  to  visit,  and, 
j  alt<^ether,  I  fear  he  passed  for  an  unsociable 
man.  I  am  certain  he  would  have  sold  more 
pictures  if  he  had  accepted  what  invitations 
came  in  his  way.  But  to  hint  at  such  a 
thing,  would,  I  knew,  crystallize  his  dislike 
into  a  resolve. 

One  day  after  I  had  got  quite  strong  ag^, 
as  I  was  sitting  by  him  in  the  study  with  my 
baby  on  my  knee,  I  proposed  that  we  should 
ask  some  friends  to  dinner.  Instead  of  ob- 
jecting to  the  procedure  upon  general  prin- 
ciples, which  I  confess  I  had  half  anticipated, 
he  only  asked  me  whom  I  thought  of  inviting. 
When  I  mentioned  the  Morleys,  he  made  no 
reply,  but  went  on  with  his  painting  as  if  he 
haid  not  beard  me,  whence  I  knew  of  course 
that  the  proposal  was  disagreeable  to  him. 


You  see  we  have  been  twice  to  dine  with 
them,"  I  said. 

Well,  don't  you  think  that  enough  for  a 
while  ?" 

I'm  talking  of  asking  them  here  now." 
Couldn't  you  go  and  see  your  cousin 
some  morning  instead?" 

It's  not  that  I  want  to  see  my  cousin 
particularly.     I  want  to  ask  them  to  dinner." 

"  Oh !"  he  said,  as  if  he  couldn't  in  the 
least  make  out  what  I  was  after,  "  I  thought 
people  asked  people  because  they  desired 
their  company." 

'  But,  you  see,  we  owe  them  a  dinner." 
Owe  them  a  dinner !     Did  you  borrow 
one  then  ?" 

"  Percivale,  why  will  you  pretend  to  be  so 
stupid?" 

"  Perhaps  I'm  only  pretending  to  be  the 
other  thing." 

"  Do  you  consider  yourself  under  no 
obligation  to  people  who  ask  you  to  dinner?" 

"  None  in  the  least — if  I  accept  the  invita- 
tion. That  is  the  natural  acknowledgment  of 
their  kindness.  Surely  my  company  is  worth 
my  dinner.  It  is  far  more  trouble  to  me  to 
put  on  black  clothes  and  a  white  choker  and 
go  to  their  house,  than  it  is  for  them  to  ask  me, 
or,  in  a  house  hke  theirs,  to  have  the  neces- 
sary preparations  made  for  receiving  me  in 
a  manner  befitting  their  dignity.  I  do  vio- 
lence to  my  own  feelings  in  going — is  not 
that  enough  ?  You  know  how  rau<i  I  prefer 
a  chop  with  my  wife  alone  to  the  grandest 
dinner  the  grandest  of  her  grand  relations 
could  give  me."  . 

"  Now,  don't  you  make  game  of  my  grand 
relations.  I'm  not  sure  that  you  haven't  far 
grander  relations  yourself,  only  you  say  so 
little  about  them,  they  might  all  have  been 
transported  for  housebreaking.  Tell  me 
honestly,  don't  you  think  it  natural  if  a  friend 
asks  you  to  dinner  that  you  should  ask  him 
again  ?" 

"  Yes  ;■  if  it  would  give  him  any  pleasure. 
But  just  im^ne  your  cousin  Morley  dining 
at  our  table.  Do  you  think  he  would  enjoy 
it?" 

"  Of  course  we  must  have  somebody  in  to 
help  Jemima," 

"  And  somebody  to  wait,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course,  Percivale." 

"And  what  Thackeray  calls  cold  balls 
handed  about?" 

"  Well,  I  wouldn't  have  them  cold." 

"  But  they  would  be." 

I  was  by  this  time  so  nearly  crying,  that  I 
said  nothing  here. 

"  My  love,"  he  resumed,  "  I  object'to  the 
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whole  thing.  It's  all  false  together,  I  have 
not  the  least  disinclination  to  asking  a  few 
friends  who  would  enjoy  being  received  in  the 
same  style  as  your  father  or  my  brother — 
namely,  to  one  of  our  better  dinners,  and 
perhaps  something  better  to  drink  than  I  can 
afford  every  day ;  but  just  think  with  what 
uneasy  compassion  Mr.  Morley  would  regard 
our  poor  ambitions— even  if  you  had  an  oc- 
casional cook  and  an  undertaker's  man.  And 
what  would  he  do  without  his  glass  of  dry 
sherry  after  his  soup,  and  hishock  and  cha«i- 
pagne  later,  not  to  mention  his  fine  cliuret  or 
tawny  port  afterwards  ?  I  don't  know  how 
to  get  these  things  good  enou^  for  him, 
without  laying  in  a  stock,  and  that  you  know 
would  be  as  absurd  as  it  is  impoEsible." 

1  always  think  so  much 


is   as   necessary  to  Mr. 

>  the  dainties  you  would 

Indeed  it  woidd  be  a 

He  would  not,  coald 


"  Oh,  you  gentlt 
of  the  wine  I" 

"  Believe  me,  it 
Morley 's  comfort 
provide  him  with. 
cruelty  to  ask  him. 
not,  enjoy  it" 

"  If  he  didn't  like  it,  he  needn't  come 
again,"  I  said,  cross  with  the  objections  of 
which  I  could  not  but  see  the  justice. 

"  Well,  I  must  say  you  have  an  odd  notion 
of  hospitality,"  said  my  bear, — "  You  may  be 
certain,"  he  resumed  after  a  momenfs  pause, 
"  that  a'  man  so  well  aware  of  his  own  im- 
portance, will  take  it  fiir  more  as  a  compli- 
ment that  you  do  not  prefiume  to  invite  him 
)  your  house,  but  are  content  to  enjoy  his 
society  when  he  asks  you  to  his," 

"  I  don't  choose  to  takd  such  aa  inferior 
position,"  I  said. 

"  You  can't  help  it,  my  dear,"  he  returned. 
"Socially considered, youiwtfhisinferior.  You 
cannot  give  dinners  he  would  regard  with  any- 
thing  better  than  a  friendly  contempt,  com- 
bined with  a  certain  mild  indignation  at  your 
having  presumed  to  ask  Aim — used  to  such 
different  ways.  It  is  iar  more  graceful  to  ac- 
cept the  small  fact  and  lei  him  have  his  irtiim, 
which  is  not  a  subversive  one,  or  at  all  dan- 
gerous to  the  community-^being  of  a  sort 
easy  to  cure.     Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! " 

"  May  I  ask  what  you  are  laughing  at  i* "  I 
said  with  severity. 

"  I  was  only  fancying  how  sadi  a  man 
must  feel — if  what  your  blessed  father  believes 
be  true — when  he  is  stripped  all  at  once  of 
every  possible  source  of  consequence — sap- 
ped of  position,  <unds,  house,  including  cellar 
-clothes,  body,  including  stomach " 

"There,  there  !  don't  be  vulgar.  It  is  not 
like  you,  Percivale." 

"  My  love,  there  is  far  greater  vulgarity  in 


refusing  to  acknowledge  the  inevitable,  either 
in  society  or  in  physiology.  Just  aak  my 
brother  his  experience  in  regard  6!  the  word 
to  which  you  object." 

"  I  will  leave  that  to  you." 

"  Don't  be  vexed  with  me,  my  wife,"  he 
said. 

"  I  don't  like  not  to  be  allowed  to  pay  my 
debts." 

"  Back  to  the  starthig-pomt,  like  a  hunted 
hare  t  A  woman's  way,"  he  said  merrily,  hop- 
ing to  make  me  laugh,  for  he  couki  not  doiAt 
I  should  see  the  absurdity  of  my  position  with 
a  moment's  reflection.  But  Iwafoutoftemper, 
and  choie  to  pounce  upon  the  liberty  taken 
with  my  sex,  and  regard  it  as  an  insult. 
Without  a  word  I  ros^,  pressed  my  baby  to 
my  bosom  as  if  her  mother  had  been  left  a 
widow,  and  swept  away.  Perdvale  started  to 
his  feet ;  I  did  not  see,  but  I  knew  he  gazed 
after  me  for  a  moment ;  then  I  heard  hnn  sit 
down  to  his- painting  as  if  nothing  had  hai>- 
pened,  but,  1  knew,  with  a  sharp  pain  inside 
his  great  dtest  For  me,  I  found  the  preci- 
pice, or  Jacob's  ladder,  I  had  to  climb,  very 
subversive  of  my  dignity;  foririien  a  woman 
has  to  hold  a  bsAyy  in  one  arm,  and  with  the 
hand  of  Ae  other  lift  the  front  of  her  skirt 
in  order  to  walk  up  an  (Umost  p^rpeixlicular 
staircase,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  her  to 

Wlien  I  reached  the  top — T  don't  know 
how  it  was,  but  the  picture  he  had  made  of 
me,  with  die  sunset-shine  coming  through  the 
j  window,  flashed  upon  my  memory.  All  dig- 
)  nity  forgotten,  I  bolted  through  the  door  at 
'  the  top,  flung  my  baby  into  the  arms  of  her 
nutee,  turned,  almost  tumbled  headlong  down 
the  precipice,  and  altoge&er  tumbled  down 
'  at  my  husband's  chair.  I  couldn't  speak,  I 
could  only  lay  my  head  on  his  knees. 

"  Darling,"  he  said,  "  you  shall  ask  the 
great  Pan  Jan  widi  his  button  atop,  if  you 
like,  m  do  my  best  for  him." 
'  Between  crying  and  laughing,  I  nearly  did 
j  what  I  have  never  really  done  yet' — I  nearly 
wtni  off.  There  !  I  am  sure  that  phrase  is 
quite  as  objectionable  as  the  word  I  wrote  a 
litde  while  ago,  and  there  it  sh^l  stand,  aS'a 
'  penance  lor  having  called  any  word  my  hus- 
band used  vu^ar. 
\  "  I  was  very  naughty,  Percivale,"  I  said. 
^  "  I  will  give  a  dinner-party,  and  it  shall  be 
I  such  as  you  shall  enjoy,  and  I  won't  ask  Mr. 
'  Morley." 

"  Thank  you,  my  love,"  he  said ;  "and  the 
next  time  Mr.  Morley  asks  us  I  will  go  with- 
I  out  a  grumble,  and  make  myself  as  ^eeable 
as  I  can." 
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CUAPTEK  XIV, MV  FIRST   DINNER-PAKTV. 


It  may  have  seemed  to  some  of  my  readers 
occasicm  for  surprise  that  the  mistress  of  a 
household  should  have  got  so  &r  in  the  con- 
struction of  a.  book  without  sayii^  a  word 
about  her  own  or  oflicr  peopk's  servants — 
■without  even  a  remark  on  servants  in  general. 
Such  occasion  shall  no  longer  be  aJTorded 
them,  for  now  I  am  going  to  say  several 
things  about  one  of  mine,  and  thereby  intro- 
duce a  few  results  (rf  mudi  experience  and 
some  thought  I  do  not  pretend  to  have 
made  a  single  discovery — but  only  to  have 
achieved  what  I  connt  a  cert^  measure  of 
success,  which,  however,  I  owe  largely  to  my 
cwn  poverty,  and  the  stupidity  of  my  cot^. 

I  have  had  a  good  many  servants  since, 
tut  Jemima  seems  a  fixture.     How  tiiis  has 
come  about,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  in 
«ver  so  many  words.     Over  and  over  I  have 
;  felt,  and  may  feel  again  before  the  day  is 
]  ended,  a  profound  sympathy  with  Sindbad  the 
sailor,   when   the   old   man  of  the  sea  was 
on  his  back,  and  the  hope  of  ever  getting 
him  off  it  had  not  yet  begun  to  dawn.     She 
has  by  turns  every  fault  mider  the  sim — I 
say  /au/f  only — -will  struggle  with  one  for  a 
day,  and  succumb  to  it  for  a  month ;  while 
the  smallest  amount  of  praise  is  sufficient  to 
render  her  incapable  of  deserving  a  word  of 
commendation  for  a  week.     She  is  intensely 
stupid,  with  a  renuu'kable  genius — yes,  genius 
— for  cooking.     My  &ther  says  that  afi  stti- 
pidity  is  cauied,  or  at  least  maintained,  by 
conceit.     I  cannot  quite  acctxnpany  him  to 
his   conclusions,   but   I  have    seen    plwnly 
enough  that  the  stupidest  people  are  the  moat 
concnted,  which  in  some  degree  favours  them. 
It  wKs  bag  an  impossibility  to  make  her  see, 
«r  at  least  own,  diat  she  was  to  blame  for 
anythii^.      If  the  di^  she  had  last  time 
cooked   to  perfection   made  its  appearance 
I  the  next  tinK  uneatable,  she  would  lay  it  all 
I  to  the  st&y  o^en,  v^ich  was  too  hot  ex  too 
cold;  or  the  silly  pe^^tei-pot,  the  top  of 
I  which  fdl  off  as  she  was  using  it.    She  had 
no  sense  of  the  vahie  of  proportion — woukJ 
I  insist  for  instance  tint  she  had  made  the 
\  cake  precisely  as  she  had  been  told,  but  sud- 
I  denly  betray  that  she  had  not  weigited  the 
6oiir,  which  antiil  be  of  no  consequence,  see- 
ing she  had  weighed  everything  else. 

"  Please,  'm,  cohM  you  eat  your  dinner 
now,  for  it^s  all  ready?"  she  came  Baying  an 
hoar  before  dinner-time,  the  very  first  day 
after  my  mother  Id^.  Even  now  her  desire 
to  be  punctual  is  chiefly  evidenced  by  ^jsurd 
predpitancy,  to  the  danger  of  doing  every- 


thing either  to  a  pulp  or  a  cinder.  Yet 
hCTe  she  is,  and  here  she  is  likely  to  re- 
main, so  far  as  I  see,  til}  death,  or  some 
other  catastrophe,  us  do  part.  The  reason 
of  it  is,  that,  with  all  her  faults — and  they 
are  innumerable — she  has  some  heart ;  yes, 
afler  deducting  all  that  can  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  a  certain  cunning  perception  that 
she  is  well  t^,  she  has  yet  a  good  deal  of 
genuine  attachment  left;  and  after  setting 
down  the  half  (rf  her  professions  to  the  blar- 
ney whirfi  is  the  natural  weapon  of  the  weak- 
witted  Celt,  there  seems  yet  left  in  her  of  the 
vanishing  dan  instinct  enough  to  render  her 
a  jealous  paitizan  of   her  master   and  mis- 

Those  who  care  only  for  being  well-served, 
will  of  course  feel  contemptuous  towards  any 
one  who  would  put  up  with  such  a  woman  for  a 
single  moment  after  she  could  find  anodier ; 
but  both  I  and  my  husband  have  a  strong 
preference  for  living  in  a  family,  rather  than 
in  a  hotel.  I  know  many  houses  in  which 
the  master  and  mistress  are  far  more  hke  the 
lodgers  on  sufferance  of  their  own  servants.  I 
have  seen  a  worthy  lady  go  about  wringing 
her  hands  because  she  could  not  get  her  orders 
attended  to  in  the  emergency  of  a  slight  acci- 
dent, not  dating  to  go  down  to  her  own 
kitdMn,  as  her  love  prompted,  and  expedite 
the  ministration.  I  am  at  least  mistress  in  my 
own  bouse ;  my  servants  are,  if  not  yet  so 
mttch  members  of  the  family  as  I  could  wish, 
gradually  becoming  more  so ;  there  is  a  dr- 
culatioQ  of  common  life  through  the  house- 
hold, rendering  us  an  organization,  ahhough 
as  yet  perhaps  a  low  one ;  I  am  sure  of  being 
obeyed,  and  there  are  no  underhand  out-ot 
door  connections.  When  I  go  to  the  houses 
of  my  rich  relations,  and  hear  what  diey  say 
concerning  their  servants,  I  feel  as  if  they 
were  living  over  a  mine,  which  might  any  day 
be  sprang,  and  blow  them  into  a  state  of 
utter  helplessness ;  and  I  return  to  ray  house 
blessed  in  the  knowledge  that  my  little  king- 
dom is  my  own,  and  that,  although  it  is  not 
free  from  internal  upheavings  and  stormy 
commotions,  these  are  such  as  to  be  within 
the  control  and  restraint  of  the  general  family 
influences ;  while  the  blunders  of  the  cook 
seem  such  trifles  beside  the  evil  customs 
established  in  most  kitchens  of  which  I  know 
anything,  that  they  are  turned  even  into 
sources  of  congratulation  as  securing  her  ser- 
vices for  ourselves.  More  than  once  my 
husband  has  insisted  on  raising  ber  wages 
on  the  ground  of  the  endless  good  he  gets  in 
his  painting  firom  the  merriment  her  oddities 
afford  him — namely,  the  clear  insight,  which. 
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he  asserts,  is  the  invariable  consequence.  I 
must  in  honesty  say,  however,  that  I  have 
seen  him  something  else  than  meny  with  her 
behaviour  many  a  time. 

But  I  find  the  things  I  have  to  say  so  crowd 
upon  me,  that  I  must  either  proceed  to  arrange 
them  under  heads — which  would  immediately 
deprive  them  of  any  right  to  a  place  in  my  story 
— or  keep  them  till  they  are  naturally  swept 
from  the  banic  of  my  materia]  by  the  slow 
wearing  of  the  current  of  my  narrative.  I  pre- 
fer the  latter  because  J  think  my  readers  will. 

What  with  one  thing  and  another,  this 
thing  to  be  done  and  that  thing  to  be 
avoided,  there  was  nothing  more  said  about 
the  dinner-party,  until  my  father  came  to  see 
us  in  the  month  of  July.  I  was  to  have  paid 
them  a  visit  before  then,  but  things  had  come 
in  the  way  of  that  also,  and  now  my  father 
came  commissioned  by  my  mother  to  airange 
for  my  going  the  next  month. 

As  soon  as  I  had  shown  him  to  his  little 
room,  I  ran  down  to  Percivale. 

"  Papa  is  come,"  I  said. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  he  answered, 
laying  down  his  palette  and  brushes.  "  Where 
is  he?" 

"  Gone  up  stairs,"  I  answered.  "  I  wouldn't 
disturb  you  till  he  came  down  again." 

He  answered  with  that  world-wide  English 
phrase,  so  suggestive  of  a  hopeful  disposition 
— "  All  right  I"  And  with  all  its  gcumbhng, 
and  the  tristesse  which  the  French  consider 
its  chief  characteristic,  I  think  my  lather  is 
right,  who  says  that,  more  than  any  other  na- 
tion, England  has  been,  is,  and  will  be,  saved 
by  hope.  Resuming  his  implements,  my 
husband  added : 

"  I  haven't  quite  finished  my  pipe — I  will 
go  on  till  he  comes  down." 

Although  he  laid  it  on  his  pipe,  I  knew  well 
enough  it  was  just  that  little  bit  of  paint  he 
wanted  to  finish,  and  not  the  residue  of 
tobacco  in  the  black  and  red  bowl. 

"  And  now  we'll  have  our  dinner-party,"  I 
said. 

I  do  believe  that,  for  all  the  nonsense  I 
had  talked  about  returning  invitations,  the 
real  thing  at  my  heaM  even  then  was  an  im- 
pulse towards  hospitable  entertainment,  and 
the  desire  to  see  my  husband  merry  with  his 
friends,  under — shall  I  say  it? — the  protect- 
ing wing  of  his  wife.  For,  as  mother  of  the 
UaaWy,  the  wife  has  to  mother  her  husband 
also,  to  consider  him  as  her  first-bom,  and 
look  out  for  what  will  not  only  give  him  plea- 
sure but  be  good  for  him.  And  I  may  just 
add  here,  that  for  a  long  time  my  bear  has 
fully  given  in  to  this. 


"And  who  are  you  going  to  ask?"  he 
said.  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morley  to  begin  with, 
and " 

"  No,  no,"  I  answered.  "  We  are  going 
to  have  a  jolly  evening  of  it,  with  nobody 
present  who  will  make  you  either  anxious 
or  annoyed.  Mr.  Blackstone" — he  wasn't 
married  then  —  "Miss  Clare,  I  thmk — 
and " 

"  WhaX  do  you  ask  her  for  ?" 

"  I  won't  if  you  don't  like  her,  but " 

"  I  haven't  had  a  chance  of  liking  or  dis- 
liking her  yet." 

"  That  is  partly  why  I  want  to  ask  her — I 
am  so  sure  you  would  like  her  if  you  knew 
her." 

"  Where  did  you  tell  me  you  had  met 
her?" 

"At  Cousin  Judy's.  I  must  have  one  lady 
to  keep  me  in  countenance  with  so  many 
gentlemen,  you  know.  I  have  another  reason 
for  asking  her,  which  I  would  rather  you 
should  find  out  than    I  tell  you.     Do  you 

"  Not  in  the  least,  if  you  don't  think  she 
will  spoil  the  fun." 

"  I  am  sure  she  won't. — ^Tlien  tfiere's  your 
brother  Roger." 

"  Of  course.    Who  more  ?" 

"  I  think  that  will  do.  There  will  be  sis 
of  us  then — quite  a  large  enough  party  for 
our  litde  dining-room," 

"  Why  shouldn't  we  dine  here  ?  It  wouldn't 
be  so  hot,  and  we  should  have  more  room." 

I  liked  the  idea.  The  night  before,  Perd- 
vale  arranged  everything,  so  that  not  only 
his  paintings,  of  which  he  had  far  too  many, 
and  which  were  huddled  about  the  room,  but 
all  "his  properties  as  well,  should  be  accessory 
to  a  picturesque  effect.  And  when  the  table 
was  covered  with  the  glass  and  plate — of 
which  latter  my  mother  had  taken  care  I 
should  not  be  destitute,  and  adorned  with 
the  flowers  which  Roger  brought  me  firom 
Covent  Garden,  assisted  by  some  of  our  own, 
I  thought  the  bird's-eye  view  from  the  top  of 
Jacob's  ladder  a  very  pretty  one  indeed. 

Resolved  that  Percivale  should  have  no 
cause  of  complaint  as  regarded  the  simplicity 
of  my  arrangements,  I  gave  orders  that  our 
little  Ethel,  who  at  that  time  of  the  evening 
was  always  asleep,  should  be  laid  on  the 
couch  in  my  room  o£f  the  study,  with  the 
door  ajar,  so  that  Sarah,  who  was  now 
her  nurse,  might  wait  with  an  easy  mind. 
The  dinner  was  brought  in  by  the  outer  door 
of  the  study,  to  avoid  the  awkwardness  and 
possible  disaster  of  the  private  precipice.    . 

The  principal  dish — a  small  sirloin  of  beef 
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— was  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  and  a  couple 
of  boUed  fowls,  as  I  thought,  before  me. 
But  when  the  cover  was  removed,  to  my  sur- 
prise I  found  they  were  roasted. 

"  What  have  you  got  there,  Percivale?"  I 
asked.     "  Isn't  it  sirloin  ?" 

"I'm  not  an  adept  in  such  matters,"  he 
replied.     "  I  should  say  it  was." 

My  father  gave  a  glance  at  the  joint. 
Something  seemed  to  be  wrong.  I  rose 
and  went  to  my  husband's  side.  Powers  of 
cuisine !  Jemima  had  roasted  the  fowls,  and 
boiled  the  sirloin!     My  exclamation  was  the 
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signal  for  an  outbreak  of  laughter,  led  by 
my  father.  I  was  trembling  in  the  balance 
between  mortification  on  my  own  account 
and  sympathy  with  the  evident  amusement 
of  my  fadier  and  Mr.  Blackstone.  But  the 
thought  that  Mr.  Morley  might  hare  been 
and  was  not  of  the  party,  came  with  such  a 
pang  and  such  a  relief,  that  it  settled  the 
point,  and  I  burst  out  laughing. 

"I  dare  say  it's  all  right,"  said  Roger. 
"  Why  shouldn't  a  sirloin  be  boiled  as  well 
as  roasted?  I  venture  to  assert  that  it  is  all 
a  whim,  and  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  new 


discovery  to  swell  the  number  of  those  which 
already  owe  their  being  to  blunders." 

"Let  us  all  try  a  slice,'  then,"  said  Mr. 
Blackstone,  "and  compare  results." 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  a  solemn  silence 
followed,  during  which  each  sought  acquaint- 
ance with  the  new  dish. 

"  I  am  Sony  to  say,"  remarked  my  father, 
speaking  first,  "  that  Roger  is  alt  wrong,  and 
we  have  only  made  the  discovery  that  custom 
is  right.  It  is  plain  enough  why  sirloin  is 
always  roasted." 

"  I  yield  myself  convinced,"  said  Rt^er. 


"  And  I  am  certain,"  said  Mr.  Blackstone, 
"  that  if  the  loin  set  before  the  king,  whoever 
he  was,  had  been  boiled,  he  would  never 
have  knighted  it." 

Thanks  to  the  loin,  the  last  possible  touch 
of  constraint  had  vanished,  and  the  party  grew 
a  very  merry  one.  The  apple-pudding  which 
followed,  was  declared  perfect,  and  eaten  up. 
Percivale  produced  some  good  wine  from 
somewhere,  which  evidently  added  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  gentlemen,  my  father  in- 
cluded, who  likes  a  good  glass  of  wine  as  well 
as  anybody.    But  a  titiy  little  whimper  called 
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me  awaj,  and  Miss  Clare  accompanied  me, 
the  gentlemen  insistiog  that  we  should  return 
as  soon  as  posable,  and  bring  tie  horaimcle, 
as  Roger  called  the  baby,  with  us. 

When  we  returned,  the  two  clergymen  were 
it)  close  coDversation,  and  the  otiier  two 
gentlemen  wwe  cluefly  listening.  My  &iher 
was  saying : 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  don't  see  how  any  man 
can  do  his  duty  as  a  clergyman  irtio  doesnt 
visit  his  parishioners." 

"In  liandoii  it  is  simply  impossible,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Blackstone.  "  Besdes — in  the 
country  you  are  welcome  wherever  you  go ; 
any  visit  I  might  pay,  would  most  likely  be 
regarded  eitiier  as  an  intrusion,  or  as  giving 
the  right  to  pecuniary  aid,  of  which  evils  the 
latter  is  the  wc»se.  There  are  portions  of 
every  London  panfifa  which  clergymen  and 
their  coadjutors  have  so  d^raded  by  the  prac- 
tical teadiing  of  beggary,  that  they  have 
b]o<±ed  up  every  door  to  a  healthy  spiri- 
tual rdation  between  them  and  a  possible 
pastor." 

"  Woald  you  not  gh«  alms  at  all,  then  ?  " 

"  One  thing,  at  least,  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  upon — that  alms  from  any  but  the  hand 
of  perHi&al  gieodship  tend  to  evil,  and  will, 
in  the  IcmgTun,  increafle  misery." 

"  What,  then,  do  you  suppose  the  proper 
relaticoi  betweaa  London  cle^jroaan  andliis 
parishiooerB  ?  " 

"One,  I  am  a6md,  which  does  not  at 
present  exist— obc  which  it  is  his  first  business 
perh^iE  to  bong  about  I  confess  I  regard 
with  a  rrpni'iifm  amounting  to  horror  tiie 
ideaof  w^kii^  iato  a  poor  man's  house,  ex- 
cept ddier  I  hate  busioesB  with  him,  or  desire 
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"  Hafces  it  my 
assuMC  attbonty  ow  ibeta — eapeoally  ta 
the  degree  «f  btaag  aonoc  upoa  tlien.  I 
will  not  ^7  how  &r  jiatmary  may  not  jsstify 
j  you  in  immediate  assault  upon  a  man's  con- 
science; butlshrinkfromanyplan  that  seems 
to  t^e  it  foi  granted  that  the  poor  are  more 
wicked  than  the  rich.  Why  don't  we  send 
missionaries  to  Belgravia  ?  The  outside  of  the 
cup  and  platter  may  sometimes  be  dirtier  than 
the  inside^'' 

"Your  tnissianacy  could  hardly  force  his 
way  tbiongh  the  servants  to  the  boudoir  or 
drawing-ioonL  " 

"  And  die  poor  have  no  servants  to  defend 
them." 

I  have  recorded  this  much  of  the  conver- 
sation chi^  for  the  sake  of  introducing  Miss 
Clare,  who  now  spoke. 


Don't  you  tbmk,  sir,"  she  asked,  address- 
ing tny  fether,  "  that  the  help  one  can  give  to 
another  must  always  depend  on  the  measure 
in  which  one  is  free  OBeself?" 

My  father  was  silent — thinking.  We  were 
all  silent.  I  said  to  myself,  "  There,  papa  t 
that  is  something  after  yoor  own  heart." 
With  marked  deference  and  solemnity  he  an- 
swered at  length — 

I  have  little  doubt  you  are  right,  Miss 
Clare.  That  puts  the  question  upcm  its  own 
eternal  fotindation.  The  mode  used  must  be 
of  infinitely  less  importance  than  the  pei^on 

As  he  spoke,  he  looked  at  her  with  a  far 
more  attentive  r^ard  than  hithato.  Indeed, 
the  eyes  of  all  the  company  seemed  to  be 
scarming  the  small  woman ;  bat  she  boie 
the  scrutiny  well,  if  indeed  she  was  not  un- 
conscious of  it ;  and  my  hosband  began  to 
find  out  one  of  my  reasons  for  asking  her, 
which  was  simply  that  he  mi^t  see  her  face. 
At  this  moment,  it  was  in  one  of  its  higher 
phases.  It  was,  at  its  best,  a  gnnd  htx—st 
its  worst,  a  suffering  face ;  a  little  too  lage, 
perhaps,  for  the  small  body  wfaich  it  uowiitd 
with  a  flame  of  soul ;  b^  wUle  yon  mm 
her  face  you  never  thoaght  at  tiie  rest  othes, 
and  her  attire  seeined  to  oiHt  an  eac^ic 
from  all  observBtiaB. 

"  But,"  my  fiidier  watt  oti,  loofciag  at  Mr 
Blackstone,  "  I  am  ^udous,  from  the  da^ 
man's  point  of  view,  to  know  what  my  fiiaid 
here  tiiinks  he  must  try  to  da  in  hda  vary 
difficult  position." 

"  I  think  the  best  dnag  I  caidd  do,"  re- 
ttsned  Mr.  BlackstMK,  taughinib  "  wonld  be 
to  go  to  school  to  Mias  Clare." 

"  I  ^oaldat  tPOMder,"  ny  bdber  ae- 
sponded- 

"  But,  in  dK  mcKitiine,  I  d«Mdd  prdv  die 
chaplaincy  of  a  sidurbn  ixmeury."  { 

"Certainly  yoir  cliHge  wonld  be  a  ks 
treublesoHc  one.  Your  congRptiaa  wtndd 
be  quiet  enough,  at  least,"  said  Roger, 

"'Then  are  they  glad -because  they  be 
quiet,' "  said  my  father,  as  if  unconsdoosiy 
uttering  his  own  reflections.  But  he  was  a 
little  cunning,  and  would  say  things  like  that 
when,  fearful  of  irreverence,  be  wanted  to  turn 
the  current  of  the  coaversatioii. 

"But,  surely,"  said  Miss  Clare,  "a more 
active  congregation  would  be  quite  as  de- 
sirable." 

She  had  one  halt — no,  defect :  she  was 
slow  to  enter  into  the  humour  of  a  thing.  It 
seemed  almost  as  if  the  first  aspect  of  any 
bit  of  fun  presented  to  her  was  that  of  some- 
thing wrong.   A  moment's  reflection,  however, 
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almost  always  ended  in  a  sunny  laugh,  partly 
at  her  own  stupidity,  as  she  called  it. 

"You  mistake  "my  meaning,"  said  Mr. 
Blackstone.  "  My  chief,  almost  sole,  attrac- 
tion to  the  regions  of  the  grave  is  the  sexton, 
and  not  the  placidity  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
though  perhaps  Miss  Claie  might  value  that 
more  highly  if  she  had  more  expeiience  of 
how  noisy  iuimaa  nature  can  be." 

Miss  Claie  gave  a  litde  smile,  which  after- 
knowledge  enabled  me  to  interpret  as  mean- 
ing— "  PerhapsI  do  know  a  tii£e  about  it;" 
— ^ut  she  said  nothing. 

"  My  first  inquiry,"  he  went  on,  "  be£ore 
accepting  such  an  Bf^iotmeot,  would  be  as 
to  die  character  and  meotal  habits  of  the 
sexton.  If  I  found  him  a  man  capable  of 
regarding  human  nature  from  a  stand-point 
of  his  own,  I  should  close  with  the  offer  at 
once.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  a  com- 
mon-place man,  who  made  laultless  responses, 
and  cherished  the  &ieDdship  of  the  under- 
taker, I  should  dedioe.  In  (act,  I  should 
regard  the  sexton  xs  vay  proposed  master; 
and  whether  I  should  accept  the  place  or  act 
would  depend  altogether  on  whether  I  liked 
him  or  not.  Think  what  revdatioss  of  humas 
nature  a  real  man  in  such  a  position  could 
give  me.  'Hand  me  the  shovel.  You  stop 
a  bit — you're  out  of  breath.  Sit  dofwn  on  that 
stoae  there^  and  light  your  pipe ;  heie's  some 
tobacco.  Now  tell  me  the  rest  of  the  story. 
How  did  the  old  fellow  get  ou  after  he  had 
buried  bis  termagant  wife  ?'  That's  how  I 
should  treat  him ;  and  1  should  get  in  return 
such  a  succession  of  peeps  into  human  lif^ 
and  intent,  and  aspiration,  as,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  would  send  me  to  the  next 
vicarage  that  turned  up,  a  sadder  and  wiser 
man,  Mr.  Walton." 

"I  don't  doubt  it,"  said  my  father;  but 
whether  in  s^padiy  with  Mr.  Blackstone, 
or  in  latent  dis^proval  of  a  tone  judged  un- 
becomingto  aclergyman,  I  cannot  telL  Some- 
times, I  confess,  I  could'  not  help  suspectii^ 
the  source  of  the  deficiency  in  humour  which 
'.  he  often  complained  of  in  mej  but  I  always 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  what  seemed 
such  a  deficiency  in  him  was  only  occasioned 
J  by  the  presence  of  a  deepei  fceUng. 


Miss  Clare  was  the  first  to  leave. 

"  Vyhat  a  loieiy  countenance  that  is !"  said 
my  husband,  the  moment  she  was  out  of 
hearing. 

"  She  is  a  very  remarkable  woman,"  said 
my  father. 

"  I  suspect  she  knows  a  good  deal  more 
than  most  of  us,"  said  Mr.  Blackstone.  "  Did 
you  see  bow  her  £u:e  lighted  up  always  before 
she  said  anything  ?  You  can  never  come 
nearer  to  seeing  a  thought  than  in  her  face 
just  before  she  speaks," 

"What  is  she?"  asked  ILoger. 

"  Can't  you  see  what  she  is  ?  "  returned  his 
brother.     "  She's  a  saint — Saint  Clare." 

"  If  you  had  been  a  Scotchman  now,"  said 
Roger,  "  that  fine  name  would  have  sunk  to 
Sinkkr  in  your  mouth," 

"  Not  a  more  vulgar  corruption,  however, 
than  is  common  in  the  mouths  of  English 
lords  and  ladies,  when  they  tun  St,  Jolm 
into  SiKgeti,  reminding  one  of  nothing  but 
[he  French  for  an  ape,"  said  my  father. 

"  But  what  does  she  do  i"  persisted 
Roger, 

"Why  should  you  think  she  does  any- 
thing ? "  I  asked, 

"  She  lodes  as  if  she  had  to- earn  her  own 

"She  does.  She  teaclies  music." 
"Why  didn't  yon  ask  her  to  play?" 
"  Bec^iise  this  is  the  first  time  she  has 
been  to  the  house." 
"Does  shego  tocfauEch,doyouw[qxiEe?" 
"I  have  no  doubt  of  it;  but  why  do  you 
ask  ?" 

"  Because  she  locks  as  if  she  didn't  want  it. 
I  never  saw  such  an  angelic  exjvession  upon 
a  countenance." 

"  You  must  take  me  to  coll  upon  faei:,"  said 
my  father. 
"  I  will  with  plofiure,"  I  answered. 
I  found,  however,  that  this  was  easier 
promised  than  perfonoed,  for  I  had  asked 
her  by  word  of  mouth  at  Cousin  Judy's,  and 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  where  she  lived. 
Of  course  I  applied  to  Judy,  but  she  had  mis- 
laid her  address,  and  promising  to  ask  her  for 
it,  foi^ot  more  than  once.  My  father  had  to 
return  home  without  seemg  her  again. 
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A    DAY    WITH    CHRIST. 


II. — THE  "  DISPUTE 


ST.  MARK  writes  ;  "  And  again  Jesus  en- 
tered into  Capemaura  ;  and  it  was  heard 
that  He  was  ai  fwme."  Where,  then,  could 
Jesus  be  s^d  to  have  been  at  home  ?  Only  ' 
in  his  own  house,  in  "  his  own  city,"  i.e.  in 
Capernaum,  where,  for  the  most  part,  He 
abode  when  in  Galilee.  In  this  little  city  by 
the  sea  He  had  a  house ;  and  to  this  house 
he  had  now  returned  after  a  brief  visit  to  the 
Gadarenes,  on  the  other  shore  of  Lake  Gen- 
nesarct. 

The  morning  after  his  return,  his  neigh- 
bours who  had  "  waited  for  Him,"  "  gladly 
received  Him,"  calling  at  his  house  to  wel- 
come Him  home.  There  was  one  special 
reason  why  they  had  waited  for  Him,  and 
desired  his  return.  During  his  absence,  cer- 
Uin  "  Pharisees  and  doctors  of  the  law  "  had 
"  come  out  of  every  town  of  Galilee  and  of 
Judea  and  from  Jerusalem."  The  men  of 
Capernaum  were,  doubtless,  a  little  proud  of 
their  young  Rabbi,  and  were  naturally  anxious 
to  hear  what  He  would  say  to  the  learned 
"  doctors,"  who  had  come  so  fitr  to  talk  with 
Him.  Accordingly  they  resort  to  his  house 
in  suchTiumbers  that  the  large  upper  room  is 
crowded;  "many  gathered  together,  inso- 
much that  there  was  no  room  for  them,  ho,  not 
so  much  as  about  the  door,"  To  this  "  mul- 
titude" Jesus  "spake  the  word,"  and  "the 
power  of  the  Lord  wrought  in  Him  to  heal." 

It  was  a  singular  scene,  this  of  the  young 
Rabbi  of  Nazareth  speaking  his  word  to  the 
venerable  doctot^  of  the  law,  some  of  whom 
probably  remembered  how  while  He  was 
still  a  lad,  He  had  come  to  them  in  the  Tem- 
ple, and  sat  at  their  feet  three  days,  both 
hearing  them  and  asking  them  questions. 
And  this  singular  scene  had  a  singular  inter- 
ruption. Among  the  neighbours  of  Jesus 
there  were  live  men  who  had  waited  for  his 
return  with  special  anxiety:  the  paralytic, 
who  was  wasting  away  under  the  stress  of 
vicious  indulgence,  and  the  four  kind  neigh- 
bours who  had  resolved  to  bring  him  to  the 
Healer,  and  to  ask  for  help.  When  they  ar- 
rive with  their  burden,  they  find  they  cannot 
"come  nigh  unto  Him  for  the  multitude;" 
the  inner  staircase  is  thronged.  They  turn 
to  the  side  or  back  of  the  house,  and  pain- 
fully climb  the  outer  stair  which  leads  to  the 
roof.  They  seem  as  far  from  Christ  as  ever; 
but,  somehow,  they  are  resolved  to  reach 


Him.  And  from  their  extreme  urgency,  we 
may  perhaps  infer  that  the  paralytic  was  fast 
sinking  toward  death,  that  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  Made  bold  by  the  emer- 
gency, they  break  up  the  roof,  attach  ropes  to 
the  bed  whereon  the  sick  of  the  palsy  lay, 
and  let  it  down  into  the  chamber  iriiere 
Christ  sat  talking  with  the  doctors.  And 
Christ,  looking  up,  though  He  could  hardly 
see  t/um,  "  jaw  their  faiih,"  their  entire  trust 
that  He  both  could  and  woidd  grant  them  his 
help.  He  responds  to  their  mute  supplica- 
tion, their  unspoken  faith;  nay.  He  outruns 
their  hope.  He  not  only  heals  the  sick  of 
the  palsy,  he  also  quickens  faith  in  htm,  for- 
gives his  sins,  lifts  him  into  a  new  better  life. 

Although  we  have  just  studied  this  story, 
it  may  be  well  that  we  should  pause  at  it 
again,  and  mark  a  little  more  exactly  with 
what  grace  the  Lord  Jesus  answers  the  dumb 
prayer  of  faith.  The  paralytic,  as  we  gather 
from  Christ's  first  words  to  him,  had  induced 
his  disease  by  violations  of  the  Divine  law. 
He  knows  that  he  is  suffering  for  his  sins. 
He  is  ashamed  of  them.  If  he  has  a  faint 
hope  that  the  holy  Rabbi  may  deal  mercifiilly 
with  him,  his  hope  is  dashed  with  many  fears. 
He  has  not  the  strong  bold  faith  of  his  brave 
neighbours.  He  does  not  deserve  help ;  per- 
haps he  may  get  no  more  than  he  deserves. 

Now  this  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  fore- 
boding is  not  an  element  in  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  can  reveal  his  power.  There  must  be 
feith  before  He  can  do  pny  work  that  He 
cares  to  do.  And,  therefore,  with  the  most 
astonbhing  tenderness  and  grace.  He  sets 
Himself  to  inspire  faith  in  the  cold  trembling 
heart  before  him.  He  says  to  the  man,  pro- 
bably a  young  man,  "  My  child" — using  a 
word  of  familiar  endearment — "be  of  good 
courage  ;  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.  I  for- 
give thee.  I  announce  the  forgiveness  of 
God."  Words  so  tender,  so  gracious,  could 
hardly  fail  to  excite  trust  and  hope.  Probably 
the  paralytic  had  feared  that  he  would  be 
called  upon  to  confess  bis  sins,  to  do  penance 
for  them,  perchance  be  refused  all  aid  as  one 
wholly  unworthy  of  help.  To  be  met  thus,  to 
have  his  sins  mentioned  only  that  they  may 
be  put  away  ftom  him,  to  be  tenderly  ad- 
dressed by  Him  from  whom  he  had  looked  for 
rebuke,  must  surely  have  caused  an  entire  and 
joyful  revulsion  of  feeling;  it    must  itself 
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bavebeenasthebcginnmgofanewlife.  When 
the  command  came, "  Aiise,  take  up  thy  bed, 
and  go  to  thine  house,"  he  would  have 
courage  to  attempt  obedience :  with  the  at- 
tempt vigour  and  health  would  come,  the 
power  to  push  his  way  tiirough  the  throng, 
and  to  bear  his  bed  tiiumphantly  to  his 
house,  thanking  and  blessing  his  four  good 
neighbours  as  he  went. 

But  as  yet  we  have  altogether  passed  by  a 
singular  and  instructive  episode  in  this  story 
of  healing.  We  have  not  so  much  as  men- 
tioned the  sceptical  interruption  of  the  work 
of  healing  by  the  doctors  who  had  come 
"  from  every  town,"  to  learn  what  it  was  that 
Jesus  taught,  and  what  were  the  claims  He 
advanced.  To  this  interruption,  and  the 
mode  in  which  He  met  it  and  made  it  con- 
tribute to  the  completeness  and  effect  of  his 
work,  we  must  now  turn  our  thoughts. 

These  "  doctors  of  the  law,"  some  of  whom 
were  among  the  leaders  of  the  political  and 
leligious  thought  of  the  time,  had  not  as  yet 
set  themselves,  consciously  and  determinately, 
I  against  Jesus  of  Nazaredi.  They  had  their 
doubts  about  him  indeed;  and,  unhappily, 
they  were  prejudiced  against  any  teacher  who 
had  not  been  trained  in  their  schools,  and 
had  not  mastered  their  shibboleths.  Above 
all,  they  were  prejudiced  against  any  man 
who  "  spake  tvUh  authority^'  with  originality ; 
any  man,  that  is,  who,  instead  of  expounding 
and  "  fencing"  the  Levitical  law,  spake  as  if 
he  were  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  utter 
new  truths,  or  even  to  recast  the  old  truths 
in  new  practical  forms ;  and  who,  in  place  of 
deferring  to  the  authority  of  "  them  of  oM 
time,"  spake  as  if  he  had  an  equal,  or  even  a 
higher,  authority  of  his  own.  We  must  not 
be  unjust,  however,  even  to  Scribes  and 
Pharisees.  We  must  remember  that  they 
honestly  held  inspiration  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
past,  that  they  beheved  the  Canon  of  Scrip- 
ture to  have  been  closed  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  ever  since  the  time  of  Ezra.  They  no 
longer  expected  prophets  to  arise  among 
them.  They  were  content  to  use  all  the 
learning  they  could  acquire,  all  the  acumen 
and  wisdom  they  possessed,  in  minute  expo- 
sitions of  the  Law,  in  applying  it  to  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  time.  Just  as 
naturally,  just  as  strongly  as  some  modem 
"  doctors  "  set  themselves  against  any  man 
who  reads  Holy  Scripture  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  interprets  it  with  new  life,  and  speaks 
the  truth  with  the  authori^  of  deep  and 
fresh  conviction,  so  these  learned  Hebrew 
rabbis  set  themselves  against  any  teacher, 
such  as  Jesus,  who,  instead  of  moving  in  the 


ancient  ruts,  struck  out  a  path  for  himself, 
and  spake  with  a  large  freedom  and  simpli- 
city which  they  never  permitted  themselves 

use.  We  need  not  doubt  that  most  of 
these  Hebrew  doctors  were  honest  men,  who 
thought  to  serve  God,  not  to  oppose  them- 
selves against  Him ;  who  meant  to  judge 
Jesus  fairly,  to  let  Him  speak  for  himself,  and 
to  see  with  their  own  eyes  what  his  works 
were  like. 

Of  course,  they  attached  very  little  weight 
to  the  faith  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Galileans 
■men  of  no  culture,  and  thcreforfe  incom- 
petent judges  of  any  question  of  law  or 
morals.  And,  probably,  when  they  heard 
Jesus  for  themselves,  though  they  would  be 
startled  by  the  originality  of  his  thoughts, 
and  by  the  quiet  independence  and  authority 
with  which  He  spoke,  they  felt,  as  they  had 
felt  while  he  was  still  a  lad,  that  there  was  a 
singular  wisdom  and  power  in  his  words. 
Many  of  them  were  men  who  were  content 
to  give  their  whole  lives  to  excogitating, 
recasting,  polishing  one  wise  saying  which 
they  might  leave  behind  them  ;  and  therefore 
they  could  not  fail  to  be  astonished  at  the 
ineJthaustible  flow  of  apt  and  profound  say- 
ings which  proceeded  out  of  the  mouth  of 
this  youDg  untaught  Rabbi.  But  one  who 
spoke  so  wisely,  if  indeed  he  came  from  God, 
should  have  some  works  to  show,  some  signs 
by  which  to  prove  his  mission.  The  doctors 
of  the  law  would  feel  bound  to  demand  of 
him,  "  What  doest  thou,  then,  as  a  sign,  that 
we  may  see,  and  may  believe  thee  ?  What 
dost  thou  work?"  And  I  can  well  believe 
that  when,  as  they  sat  in  the  upper  room, 
they  saw  the  paralytic  let  down  from  the 
roof  on  his  swinging  couch,  they  gathered 
still  more  closely  round  Jesus,  and  bent 
towards  Him  with  even  a  graver  air  of  atten- 
tion. Here  was  just  such  a  test  as  they 
could  have  desired.  Did  this  wise  young 
man  really  profess,  as  the  people  said,  that 
He  had  a  miraculous  enei^?  Would  He 
venture  to  put  it  to  the  proof  in  the  public 
light  of  day,  and  before  competent  witnesses? 

It  was  in  the  presence  of  this  grave  critical 
company  that  Jesus  said  to  the  paralytic, 
"  My  child,  be  of  good  courage ;  thy  sms  are 
forgiven  thee,"  As  they  heard  these  words, 
some  of  the  doctors  must  have  been  saddened, 
I  think,  and  have  said  within  themselves, 
"  Ah,  for  all  so  wise  as  he  is,  he  is  like  the 
rest  of  them,  a  mere  fanatic,  advancing  pre- 
tensions he  cannot  sustain."  Others  of  them 
may  have  been  glad,  and  said,  "  He  is  a 
mere  impostor !  We  were  sure  of  it  from 
the  first"    But,  some  from  one  point  of  view, 
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and  some  froui  another,  they  all  began  to 
"  reason  in  their  hearts."  And  it  is  really 
very  instructive  to  note  how  grave  and  logical 
they  are  even  in  their  unspoken  thoughts. 
Theii  "  reasoning"  came  to  this  :  "  Why  doth 
this  man  thus  speak?  He  blasphooeth. 
Who  can  forgive  sios  but  God  only?" 

Their  logic  was  sound  enough.  For  a 
mere  man  to  assume  to  forgive  sios  is  blas- 
phemy, since  it  is  to  arrogate  a  power  which 
belongs  only  to  God,  We  cannot  take  ex- 
ceptioa  to  the  logical  form  of  their  thought. 
But,  as  we  gather  Jiom  our  Lead's  reply,  that 
form  did  not  fully  express  their  thought 
What  they  «K^  within  themselves  was, "  N<^e 
can  forgive  sins  but  God  alone :"  but  what 
they  nuattt  was,  "  Ah,  yes,  that  is  very  clever 
of  him.  He  knows  we  ore  vnUching  him, 
and,  in  our  presence,  he  dare  not  attempt  a 
miracle.  He  evades  the  test.  It  is  easy 
enough  for  him,  or  for  aoy  man,  to  say, 
'  Thy  sins  are  foigiven,'  for  no  oite  cam  de- 
monstrate his  words  to  be  either  (rue  or  false. 
But  had  he  attempted  to  heal  this  miserable 
cripple,  the  palsy  would  have  laughed  him 
to  scorn,  his  imposture  would  at  once  have  i 
been  ciposed."  This  was  the  meaning  they 
hid  under  their  grave  foraa  of  mental  speech, 
some  of  tbem  coming  to  that  adverse  con- 
clusion with  glee  perhaps,  and  some  of  them 
doubtless  coming  to  it  stHrowhiUy  enough  ^ 
for  how  can  a  wise  man  but  pity  a  wiser  man 
than  himself  who  is  carried  on,  by  his  own 
enthusiasm,  or  that  of  his  followesrs,  to  those 
"pious  frauds"  which  are  of  all  frauds  the 
most  proibundly  impious  ? 

The  Pharisees  and  Doctors  reasoned  thus 
"int/teir  hearts ;"  they  said  what  they  said 
"wiihin  Uumsdves"  Yet  Jesus  "fuUy  knew 
their  reasonings ;"  "  He  immediately  percewed 
in  His  spirit  that  they  so  reasoned  within 
themselves."  They  had  given  theh  thoughts 
no  voice,  no  expruasion,  save  perhaps  a  mere 
lifting  of  the  brow,  or  a  satirical  or  mournful 
glance  of  the  eye.  But  Jesus  "  saw"  and  met 
their  unspoken  thoughts.  He  read  their  very 
hearts.  And  if  they  still  needed,  as  doubt- 
less they  did  need,  any  proof  that  He  was  a 
prophet  sent  by  God,  they  might  have  found 
it  in  the  fact  that  He  read  them  as  easily  as 
they  read  the  scrolls  they  held  in  their  hands 
or  the  mottoes  mscribed  on  their  pdiylacteries. 
They  admitted  that  only  God  could  read  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  Must  not 
He  then  be  God,  or,  at  the  lowest, "  of  God," 
who  penetrated  to  their  inmost  thoughts,  and 
readied  even  the  intention  which  they  had 
veiled  from  themselves  xs  they  spake  within 
themselves  ? 


He  gare  them  unother  and  a  most  con- 
vincing  proof  of  his  power  and  grace  in  the 
miracle  which  met  and  re&tcd  the  suspicion 
they  had  entertained  of  Him.  To  their  "  Ah, 
it  is  clever  of  him  to  talk  of  forgivmg  sins 
instead  of  attempting  to  heal  the  man  of  his 
palsy,"  He  re^toods  with,  " '  Why  reason  ye 
m  your  hearts  ?  Why  not  say  out  nhat  you 
really  mean  ?  You  think  it  ea^er  to  say, 
'  Thy  sins  are  foi^en  thee,'  than  to  say, 
'  Arise  and  walk.'  But  if,  now  that  I  have 
said,  '  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,  I  also  say, 
'  Arise  and  walk,'  will  yen  not  admit,  must 
you  not  admit  thiu,  if  I  make  the  man  walk, 
if  I  do  what  yon  thnk  the  harder  tlang,  I  can 
also  forgive  his  sins,  whidi  yon  think  the 
easier  ?  Well,  tfam, '  that  ye  may  know  that 
the  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on  eatth  to  for- 
give sins,'  I  vhll  say,  Arise  and  walk." 

O  wtmdeifol  grace  of  Christ,  and  equity  no 
less  w{»tdciful  I  To  the  faithful  Four,  who 
brought  their  side  nci^bour  to  Him,  He 
granted  the  benediction  they  sought.  To  the 
fearAil  sirmer,  stricken  with  shame  and  doubt. 
He  giants  tender  encouragement  and  die  for- 
giveness of  his  sins.  And  to  the  learned 
doctors,  who  so  love  their  logic  that  they 
must  think  in  it  as  well  as  speak  in  it,  He 
grants  the  logic  they  lave.  They  ask  a  proof 
of  him,  and  He  giYes  th«in  the  very  proof 
they  ask. 

All  the  Evangelists,  differing  as  they  do  in 
minute  detuls  of  de^ription,  agree  in  em- 
fdiasizing  the  peculiar  manner  of  our  Lord's 
reply  to  the  doctors.  Theyall  represent  Him 
as  saying  to  them :  "  That  ye  may  knew  that 
the  Son  of  Man  bath  pov\'er  on  earth  to  for- 
give sin  ■"  and  dien,  instead  of  fini^iing  His 
sentence  with,  "  I  will  say,  Arise  and  walk," 
abruptly  breaking  off  while  his  sentence  is 
incomplete.  Instead  of  fini^ing  it  in  words, 
He  fini^ed  itivith  adeed  which  spake  louder 
than  words.  He  turned  from  the  doctcHs  to 
the  sick  of  thepalsy,  andsaith:  "Isayunto 
the,  Arise,  and  take  up  thy  couch,  asd  go 
unto  thine  house." 

As  all  the  Evangelists  are  careful  to  retain 
this  abrupt  transition,  we  must  suf^vose  that 
they  were  deeply  stnick  with  ii,  that  they  saw 
some  special  meaning  in  it.  Among  other 
meanings.mayitnot  have  had  this?  that  Jesus 
gave  the  doctors  the  logic  of  acdon  rather 
than  the  k^c  of  words,  in  order  to  hint  to 
these  bookworms  that  all  truth  coidd  not  be 
put  into  the  wortls  in  the  use  of  which  they 
ivere  adepts ;  that  truth  was  most  potent  when 
brou^t  into  the  lives  of  men,  and  diat  it  was 
high  time  they  looked  beyond  mere  words  to 
the  facts  of  human  life.    £eyond  all  doubt  it 
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is  a  special  danger  of  teamed  men  that,  by 
much  study,  they  may  becloud  theii  percep- 
tion of  fact  and  reality ;  that  they  may  dwell 
amid  the  mere  images  of  truth  and  hfe,  faint 
and  imperfect  at  the  best,  which  words  con- 
vey; and  so  be  lost  and  bewildered  when 
brought  into  contact  with  sohd  realities,  with 
facts  and  events  which  their  words  do  not 
cover  and  explain. 

This  episode,  the  interruption  of  the  doctors, 
instructive  in  itself,  becomes  still  more  in- 
structive so  soon  as  we  mark  how  it  fits  into 
the  main  story,  and  affects  it.  There  stand 
r  the  four  bold  kind  neighbours  on  the  roof, 
full  of  &ith,  yet  a  little  anxious  as  to  whether, 
after  all,  the  moment  may  not  be  inopportune, 
even  a  little  ashamed  perhaps  of  havmg 
broken  up  the  Rabbi's  roof  and  intruded  on 
j  Him  when  all  the  great  doctors  of  Isiael  were 
taking  counsel  with  Him.  And  here  lies  the 
sick  man,  his  feats  and  doubts  melting  under 
the  warmth  of  Christ's  gracious,  "  Be  of  good 
courage,  my  diild;"  but  as  yet  uncuicd, 
still  wasting  on  his  bed.  Is  it  not  hard  on 
him  and  on  his  neighbours,  that  his  cure 
should  be  delayed,  and  their  faith  be  kept 
waiting  for  its  reward,  1^  the  sceptical  doubts 
of  the  doctors?  Who  could  teU,  when  once 
Jesus  had  begun  to  atgue  with  them,  how 
long  the  argument  might  last  ?  If  even  these 
wise  devout  men  doubted  his  power  to  heal, 
how  was  the  paralytic,  weakened  by  the  sense 
of  sin,  to  believe  in  it? 

It  does  seem  hard  that  the  doct(»s  ^ould 
be  permitted  to  interpose.  But  Christ  cares 
for  doctors  of  the  law  as  well  as  for  simple 
and  unlettered  men.  And  surely  it  was  at 
least  good  for  them  that  the  cure  should  be 
delayed  until  they  had  fixed  on  a  test  by 
which  they  would  try  Jesus,  until  He  had  re- 
duced their  doubts  to  a  single  definite  issue, 
and  then  triumphantly  encountered  it.  If  He 
had  said  at  once,  "Arise  and  walk,"  they 
would  not  have  known  that  He  claimed  power 
to  forgive  sins :  they  would  not  have  seen 
how  the  miracle  proved  that  claim.  But 
when  He  said,  first,  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee;"  when  He  had  shown  that  He  knew 
they  thought  that  an  easy  thing  to  do,  a  mere 
evasion  of  the  difficulty :  when  He  had 
brought  them  to  the  point  of  admitting  in 
their  hearts  that,  if  He  healed  the  man,  they 
would  confess  that  He  had  power  from  on 
high, — for  Him  then  to  say  to  the  cripple, 
"  Arise  and  walk,"  was  to  grant  them  the  vtry 
proof  they  had  felt  to  be  conclusive,  and  to 
leave  them  without  excuse  if  they  still  dis- 
trusted and  rejected  Him. 
TTie  delay  of  ^he  cure  was  at  least  good 


for  them.  And,  perhaps,  the  delay  were  also 
good  for  the  paralytic  biinself.  It  gave  him 
a  little  time  to  reflect  on  the  gracious  words, 
"  My  child,  thy  sins  are  forgiven,"  to  feel 
their  power,  to  lay  their  comfort  to  hearL 
Assuredly,  similar  delays  are  often  good  for 
us,  although,  in  our  impatience,  we  do  not 
always  see,  or  get,  the  good  of  them.  We 
ask  to  be  freed  fiom  our  pain,  from  ■<sm  fear, 
from  our  sorrow,  long  bdbre  patience  has 
had  her  perfect  work  in  us ;  but  God  will  not 
grant  out  paayer, — not  because  He  does  not 
love  us,  but  because  He  does ;  because,  in 
our  a£fiiction,  He  draws  near  to  us,  to  assure 
us  that  we  are  His,  to  make  us  more  ftUly 
His. 

"Ah,"  replies  the  troubled  and  dejected 
soul,  "  if  in  my  trouble  He  were  to  come  to 
me ;  if  He  were  to  say  to  loe,  '  Be  of  good 
courage,  my  child,  thy  sins  arc  forgiven  thee,' 
I  might  be  patient ;  I  might  even  rejoice  in 
tribulatjon  also!"  1/  He  were!  Imt  Ife  does. 
For  "  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chastenetb." 
When,  therefore,  lae  are  chastened,  "  God  is 
dealing  with  us  as  ■with  seas ;  for  what  son 
is  he  whom  the  father  chasteneth  not  ?  "  "  If 
wc  are  without  chastisement . . .  I^en  are  we 
bastards,  and  not  sons."  Every  time  He 
diastens  us,  therefore,  God  does  virtually  say 
to  us,  "  My  child,"  for  He  treats  us  as  sons ; 
He  does  assure  us,  "  Ihy  sins  we  Jorghen 
thee,"  iai  how  can  we  be  hi&  sonsand  not  have 
our  sins  taken  away  7  He  does  bid  us,  "  £e 
of  good  courage  ;"  tor  what  should  those  fear 
who  are  sons  axtd  daughters  of  the  living 
God? 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  at  times  we 
are  chastened  for  the  good  of  others  as  well 
as  for  our  own  good — not  foe  our  fflos  simply, 
but  that  the  glory  of  God  may  be  revealed  in 
and  upon  us.  And  if  the  Divine  Physician 
will  stand  by  our  couch,  and,  after  coirdbrting 
us  with  gracious  promises  of  health,  will  turn 
to  sceptical  bystaodeis,  and  demoaiiraie  to 
them ;  if  He  shew  them  their  infirmity  in 
our  sickness  and  his  power  to  heal  in  our  re- 
covery, shall  we  not  be  content  ?  But  this 
comfort  is  ours.  He  is  with  us  when  we  are 
sick  and  sorrowful ;  and  in  every  trouble  He 
sends  us  an  opportunity  of  bearing- witness  to 
Him.  If  we  are  patient,  brave,  cheerful, 
when  losses  and  pains  and  griefs  come  upon 
us,  do  we  not,  by  our  very  patience  and 
serenity  of  mind,  emphatically  testify  to  the 
power  of  Christian  f^th  to  sustain  the  soul 
with  a  strength  beyond  its  own?  Is  there 
any  ar^mcnt  which  impresses  us  like  the  life 
of  Chnst  in  some  weak,  tried,  afiUcted  neigh- 
bour who  is  bright  vrith  content  in  penury. 
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and  pain,  and  solitude?  And  if  that  argu- 
ment telis  on  us,  it  will  tell  on  others.  There 
is  no  argument  like  it  for  those  who  have 
studied  themselves,  as  many  do,  into  scepti- 
cism. Bring  them  from  their  books;  shew 
them  the  very  spirit  of  Christ  in  a  man  who, 
to  them,  seems  of  all  men  the  most  miserable 
and  afflicted,  and  they  bow  before  the  majesty 
of  that  argument  as  before  none  beside. 

Would  that  we  could  always  bear  in  mind 
the  force  of  this  argument,  and,  by  our 
cheerful  patience,  our  content  with  the  Divine 
Will,  offer  3  constant  testimony  to  the  grace 
and  power  of  the  Master  whom  we  serve ! 
Most  of  us  cannot  speak  for  Him  in  the 
bright  eloquent  words  which  enchain  the 
public  ear,  nor  by  noble  deeds  which  com- 
mand public  admiration.  But  we  can  all 
speak  for  Him  by  bearing  pain  or  loss 
patiently,  by  "  breathing  dieerfiil  breath  "  as 
we  do  humble  work  for  a  scanty  wage,  by 
making  his  will  our  will,  his  spirit  our  spirit. 
And  this  is  the  most  convincing  testimony 
any  man  can  bear  to  Him.  It  is  because 
they  see  so  many  poor  men  and  women,  un- 
solaced  by  culture,  sustained  under  the  hard- 
ships of  tlieir  lot  by  their  faith  in  Christ,  that 
many  thoughtful  and  learned  men,  much  ex- 
ercised by  doubt,  do  not  yield  to  doubt,  nor 
suffer  it  to  grow  into  unbelief.  They  say, 
"  There  must  be  virtue,  and  a  divine  virtue, 
in  a  faith  which  can  infuse  such  courage,  such 
constancy,  such  unselfishness  into  the  hearts 
of  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  the  afflicted."  Let 
us  set  ourselves,  therefore,  to  bear  this  wit- 
ness to  the  Lord  who  has  healed  and  com- 
forted us  ;  for  if  we  thus  confess  Him  before 
men,  He  will  confess  us  before  His  Father 
and  his  holy  angels. 

We  have  now  spent  an  hour  or  two  of  our 
"day  with  Christ"  in  his  own  house.  We 
have  seen  Him  heal  the  paralytic ;  we  have 
heard  Him  talk  with  his  neighbours  of 
Capernaum  and  with  the  doctors  from  Jeru- 
salem.     What   impression   has    He   made 


upon  us?  what  do  we  think  of  Him  now 
that  we  have  been  his  guests  ? 

Our  first  impression  may  be  that  it  is 
perilous,  and  even  terrible  to  come  into  the 
presence  of  this  Discemer  of  the  hearts  and 
thoughts  of  men.  Which  of  us  could  endure 
to  stand  before  Him,  and  meet  the  eye  which 
read  the  unspoken  faith  of  the  Four  who 
brought  their  neighbour  to  Him ;  and  the 
inmost  want  of  the  paralytic,  and  found  a, 
prayer  for  forgiveness  where  others  saw  only 
a  wish  to  be  healed  ?  Which  of  us  could 
brook  the  gaze  that  read,  not  only  the 
distinct  and  articulate  "reasonings"  which 
arose  in  the  hearts  of  the  doctors,  but  also 
the  formless  and  indistinct  scepticisms  and 
suspicions  which  underlay  their  conscious 
thoughts  ?  Which  of  us  dare  stand  before 
Him,  and  hear  from  his  pure  lips  words  that 
disclosed  our  inmost  secrets  of  thought  and 
desire  ? 

So  long  as  we  see  in  Him  only  the  keen 
Searcher  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart,  we  may  well  fear  to  enter  his  presence. 
Before  we  can  trust  and  love  Him,  we  must 
see  that  his  omniscience  is  the  servant  of  his 
love.  And  where  shall  we  make  that  happy 
discovery,  if  not  in  the  house  of  Christ  ?  It 
is  no  cold,  curious,  unloving  glance  which 
pierces  us  through  and  through.  If  he  reads 
our  thoughts,  it  is  only  that  He  may  correct 
and  enlarge  our  thoughts :  it  is  only  that  He 
may  disarm  our  enmity,  as  He  disarmed  that 
of  die  doctors  ;  or  that  He  may  give  us  trust 
for  fear,  as  to  the  paralytic;  or  that  He  may 
reward  our  faith,  as  He  rewarded  that  of  the 
four  bearers.  And  therefore  we  need  not 
fear  to  enter  his  house,  to  sit  at  his  table,  to 
meet  his  glance.  Rather,  we  should  fear  to 
absent  ourselves  from  Him.  We  may  come 
with  gladness  to  any  house  in  which  He  is  at 
home,  since  we  know  that,  so  often  as  we 
are  with  Him,  He  will  heal  our  infirmities, 
quicken  our  faith,  and  confirm  our  hope, 
SAMUEL  cox. 
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II, — THE  THRONE  OF  INIQUITV. 


BURKE  truly  said  that  "  the  method  of 
teaching  which  approaches  most  nearly 
to  the  method  of  investigation,  is  incom- 
parably the  best;"  and  assuredly  two  main 
elements  pervade  all  successful  education — ■ 
investigation  and  interest. 

Man,  in  this  his  chrysalis  state,  is  in  the 
school  for  heaven.  He  lives  in  two  worlds, 
the  seen  and  the  unseen;  he  is  schooled, 
tutored,  and  trained  in  the  one,  that  he  may 
be  built  up,  educated,  and  prepared  for  the 
other.  In  this  preparatory  discipline  for  a 
higher  life,  the  entire  scope  and  nature  of 
God's  dealings  with  man  are  so  unlike  any- 
thing his  ignorance  could  have  devised,  that 
his  reason  cannot  grasp  them  ;  while  his  un- 
aided intellect  is  wholly  unable  to  solve,  and 
his  sin-dimmed  eye  powerless  to  discern,  the 
complex,  mysterious,  and  ever- varying  mirage 
of  this  Viit,  which  yet  reflects  the  unchange- 
ableness,  the  permanence,  and  tlie  peace  of 
the  next 

But  God  has  furnished  man  with  a  heavenly 
class-bookj  which  makes  all  hard  things  in- 
telligible.    That  class-book  is  the  Bible.     It 
invites  and  richly  rewards  mvestigation ;  and 
rightly  viewed,  it  is  replete  with  interest.    "  It 
hi  shallows  wherein  the  lamb  may  wade, 
depths  wherein  the  elephant  must  swim."  Its 
difficulties  are  among  its    chief   treasures. 
Were  the  Bible  clear,  patent,  and  shallow, 
we  should  read  the  volume,  superficially  or 
cursorily,  and  lay  it  aside.     Hence  it  is  not 
1 1  only  plain,  but  purposely  and  designedly,  ob- 
ll  scure,  deep,  vast,  and  measureless,  in  order 
I  to  invite  and  necessitate  investigation,  and  to 
!  intensify  interest. 

I|       We  have  no  clearer  evidence  of  man's  low 

I    moral  and  intellectual  state  than  that  afforded 

I    by  the  litlle  interest  he  evinces  in  God's  Word, 

'  I  and  by  the  treatment  it  receives  from  mankind. 

;  I  A  few  do  study  it— -some  find  pleasure  in  it — 

very  man^  read  fragments  of  it,  as  others 

count  their  beads  ;  but  how  many  esteem  it, 

with  the  Psalmist  king  of  old,  "  better  than 

thousands  of  gold  and  silver  ?  "     How  many 

millions,  even  In  Christian  lands,  take   no 

pleasure   in   it!     If  placed  beside  the  last 

poem  or  novel,  and  we  have  some  lonely 

hours  to  while  away,  a  hundred  to  one  H  is 

not  chosen. 

Yet  it  is  the  most  interesting  book  extant. 

Vast  in  its  sweep  of  earth,  and  in  its  grasp 

of  heaven.     Inviting  us  to  share  in  its  own 

breadth  of  thou^^  and  range  of  vision. 

I.  N.S. 


Solving  all  problems,  moral  and  spiritual. 
Full  of  a  science  denied  to  the  greatness  of 
Egypt,  Rome,  and  Greece  ;  full  of  such  deep 
mysteries  as  earth,  without  revelation,  could 
never  attain  to ;  yet  patent  to  the  child,  while 
the  worldly  wise  and  prudent  fail  to  under- 
stand it.  Full  of  divine  sympathy  with  man's 
fears,  and  wants,  and  joys,  and  sorrows ; 
offering  a  remedy  for  some,  and  a  crown  for 
all.  Full  of  glad  tidings,  and  in  itself  an 
ever-abiding  wonder,  it  narrates,  in  language 
such  as  never  man  spiake,  that  wondrous  scale 
of  miracles,  whereby  perishing  mortals  are 
empowered  to  exchange  the  vapour  span  of 
this  poor  human  life,  for  the  glory  and  reality 
of  that  higher  one,  whereof  "  eternity  is  the 
measure,  felicity  the  state,  angels  the  com- 
pany, the  Lamb  the  light,  and  God  the  all 
in  all." 

It  is  the  one  book  that  never  errs,  and 
never  misleads  ;  that  cannot  lie,  and  will  not 
mock.  Its  study,  though  exhaustless,  can 
never  weary  ;its  knowledge,  because  the  best 
and  highest,  can  never  perish. 

It  is,  like  the  vesture  of  its  blessed  Lord, 
wrought  outwardly  by  human  hands,  yet 
filled  inwardly  with  "all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily."  Occupying  fifteen  cen- 
turies in  composition,  it  is  perfect  unity, 
woven  without  seam.  Varied  as  the  starry 
firmament  in  texture,  it  is  perfect  in  harmony 
and  in  colouring.  Seemingly  the  offspring 
of  many  minds,  it  is  the  teaching  of  one. 
Compiled  by  many  writers,  it  has  but  One 
author. 

With  writers  selected  from  courts  and  from 
sheepfolds,  from  thrones  and  from  fishing- 
boats,  it  tells  but  one  story,  unbroken  in 
thread,  and  perfect  in  keeping,  though  the 
narrators  did  not  fiiUy  know  what  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  within  them  did  signify  (i  Peter  i.  ii). 

Gleaming  with  heavenly  truth  at  every  pore, 
yet  legible  only  in  die  light  it  gives— a  light 
to  Zion,  but  a  dark  cloud  to  Egypt.  Dis- 
tilling from  every  leaf  the  best  wisdom, 
and  the  highest  knowledge,  it  yields  its 
copious  treasures,  not  to  the  man  of  genius, 
the  philosopher,  and  the  scholar,  but  to  the 
pure  in  heart. 

Ancient  of  days,  like  its  Author,  "  time 
writes  no  wrinkle  on  its  stately  brow."  While 
other  works  become  obsolete  in  language, 
lore,  and  thought,  it  matures  with  age,  ever 
yielding  to  faithful  research,  new  vigour,  new 
unity,  new  beauty.      The  breath  that  ani- 
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matcE,  renovates  its  pages,  making  them  new 
cvety  morning,  and  to  the  spiritual  senses, 
perfuming  them  with  holiness,  purity,  and 
truth. 

It  is  faultless — ages  have  discovered  no 
flaw  in  it ;  decay's  efiadng  finger  has  left  no 
scar  on  it.  All  the  untiring  assaults  of  its 
great  adversary;  all  the  dissolving  adds  of 
criticism,  philosophy,  and  unbehef,  have 
failed  to  taint  its  truth,  impair  its  evidence^ 
or  dim  its  lustre. 

Finding  an  enemy  in  every  human  heart, 
"hated  by  the  world,"  a  stumbling-block  to 
many,  an  ofTence  to  all — assailed  by  the 
mythologies,  philosophies,  and  religions  of 
the  world  :  and  when  the  world  turned  Chris- 
tian, endangered  sdll  more  by  the  subtle 
favour  of  its  votaries,  turned  to  merchandise, 
and  sold,  like  Joseph  by  his  brethren; 
dipped,  like  his  vesture,  in  blood,  by  the 
"Holy  Apostoliclnqulsition;"  sadly  marred 
and  wounded  even  in  the  house  of  its 
friends  —  it  has  nevertheless  triumphed 
over  every  assault,  and  worsted  every  as- 
sailant 

And  in  this  age  of  progress,  light,  and 
knowledge,  has  Scripture  fared  better  ?  Has 
not  the  new  infidelity  merely  changed  its 
tactics  ?  Now  it  masks  itself  in  the  garb 
and  name  of  religion,  and  proudly  adds 
thereto  all  the  airs  of  scholarship,  philosqphy, 
and  criricism.  Its  votaries  acknowledge 
Christianity,  but  transform  it  into  a  myth. 
Admitting  The  Word,  they  question  its  in- 
spiration and  its  facts ;  selecting  their  texts 
from  it,  they  preach  agamst  it;  joining  its 
apostles  and  bishops,  they,  Judas-like,  betray 
it  with  a  kiss :  and  thus,  uniting  their  own 
feeble  powers  with  the  powers  of  darkness, 
"offer  the  sacrifice  of  fools."  Seated  at  the 
foot]  of  the  Cross,  like  their  great  prototypes, 
they  ag^  cast  lots,  and  trifle  with  sal- 
vation ;  there,  in  jeer  and  in  earnest,  they 
gamble,  with  human  souls  for  dice,  and 
eternity  for  stakes :  and  it  will  ever  remain 
the  indelible  reproach  of  this  age,  that  while 
our  would-be  philosophers,  lay  and  clerical, 
have  irreligioudy  pronounced  "  The  Word  " 
fallible,  the  mitred  heads  and  intellect  of  the 
Catholic  Church — gathered  fixHn  the  four 
continents — ^have  combined,  with  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  leligion,  to  pro- 
nounce man  infallible ! 

But  while  Ibes  rage,  and  friends  imagine  a 
vain  thing,  while  "a.t  bulls  of  Bashan  com- 
pass it  on  every  side,"  The  Word  abideth  for 
ever ;  and  amid  ceaseless  transition,  amid  the 
ebb  and  flow,  the  wreck  and  change  of  all 
things  human,  it  stands  unchang^  fresh, 


youthful,  lifefiil,  and  life-giving,  as  on  the 
morning*  of  creative  miracles. 

Its  langu^  Is  universal,  at  home  in 
every  garb,  in  every  tongue,  and  in  every 
people.  More  than  one  thousand  mUIion 
souls  tread  this  earth  every  thirty  years — and 
men's  minds  are  as  varying  as  their  faces — ^yet 
it  exactly  suits  the  state,  capacity,  and  wants 
— moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual — of  one 
and  all. 

Searching  every  individual  heart,  yet  suited 
to  all  times,  all  seasons,  all  nations,  all 
tongues ;  and  to  the  ever-varying  circum- 
stances of  ever-varying  man.  Revealing  the 
mysterious  economy  wherein  we  live,  it  por- 
trays thereby  that  higher  economy  whereof 
all  here  Is  but  the  preparatory  shadow.  Bor- 
rowing all  its  language  and  imagery  from 
earth,  it  speaks  mainly  of  heaven;  making 
this  world  a  great  parable  witnessmg  and  tes- 
tifying to  the  world  to  come. 

With  words  few,  but  manifold  in  meaning. 
It  builds  up,  with  measured  and  majestic 
calmness,  a  great  typical  and  spiritual  struc- 
ture— full  of  the  plainest  and  yet  the  deepest 
teachings— full  of  wonderful  analogies— full 
of  historic  facts,  sparkling  with  spiritual  in- 
terpretations— full  of  the  miracles  of  salvation 
— fiiU  of  the  felt  presence  of  the  Deity— lull 
of  a  dark  blighting  spiritual  economy,  in 
conflict  with  the  present — full  of  assured  vic- 
tory— full  of  the  deep  things  of  Christ — fiill 
of  the  deep  things  of  the  adversary. 

In  a  word,  it  is  the  Magna  Charta  of  man- 
kind, offering  them  the  freedom  of  The  Great 
New  City  !  The  dying  testament — ay,  the 
title-deed  drawn  in  blood— of  a  Friend  and 
Brother,  appointing  us  heirs  of  all  things, 
and  declaring  us  joint-heirs  with  God — on 
the  one  simple  condition,  "Only  believe." 

Here,  then,  is  a  wide  field  for  investigation  1 
Here  Is  a  deep  mine  of  interest,  wherein 
lie  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  of 
knowledge  (Col.  ii.  3). 

Remember  what  the  Bible  is.  It  has 
Christ  for  its  Author  ;t  for  its  subject,  "  the 
testimony  of  Jesus;"  for  its  object,  our  con- 
formity to  his  Image. 

But  to  resume  our  subject  In  the  pre- 
vious chapter  it  was  stated  that  St  John 
takes  up  and  completes  the  narrative  of 
Scripture,  precisely  where  the  previous  writers 
left  off. 

St.  Paul  briefly  pre-intimated  two  great 


t  mil  ii  no  cDnD^ic:tion  of  the  miul  itatcmeDt  Ibit  tba 
ScriptnrM  VB  (ivBB  by  the  H0I7  Spirit,  (or  it  ii  writwn, "  Tho 
L^  ij  Ikat  Spuil "  (1  Car.  iii.  17I ;  nhilo  is  i  Petei  L  11, 
"the  Sprit  of  .Chrigt"  ig  mentJoned  u  directlar  the  WO- 
pbatt.  MDvdeulj'daeiCbnieqiHkui  FialiD  nil.  Hdelia- 
wksiel    Conpare ibo  pMJm D-^-  '    ■-'- ■  ^ —- •= 
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mysteries  as  already  at  work — that  of  Christ, 
and  its  counterfeit,  that  of  iniquity.  St.  John 
restmies  the  broken  narrative,  and  fully  un- 
veib  these  two  great  mysteries. 

The  latter  will  be  considered  first ;  its  im- 
portance, and  too  general  neglect,  a^e  de- 
manding this. 

That  power  must  be  worthy  of  our  deepest 
study  iriio  is  described  in  Holy  Writ  as  our 
"  accuser  day  and  night  before  God ;"  who 
"  presented  himself  before  the  Lord  among 
the  assembled  sons  of  God ;"  and  who  was 
thus  addressed  by  the  great  Jehovah,  "  Thou 
movedst  Me  against  him  to  destr<^  him 
without  cause." 

Tbis  power  has  been  so  overlooked  in  our 
historic  interpretations  of  Revelation,  that  it 
becomes  essential  to  unveil  him,  and  place 
him,  where  God  has  placed  him — after  Christ 
— prominently  in  the  van. 

It  is  written,  "The  Throne  of  Iniquity 
frameth  mischief  by  a  law."  On  that  throne 
sits  "the  god  of  this  world,"  and  it  is  our 
duty — if  we  would  obey  the  Scriptures,  and 
have  our  senses  "  exercised  to  discern  be- 
tween good  and  evil"  —  to  study  the  law 
whereby  he  frameth  mischief. 

"The  god  of  this  world"  occupies  SO  large 
and  ^ominent  a  place  in  the  Book  of  Re- 
velatioo,  that  it  would  be  futile  to  enter  on 
any  consideration  of  that  sublime  book,  with- 
out first  duly  weighing  all  that  is  revealed  to 
us  regarding  that  subtle  and  mysterious  SpiriL 
He  has  enthroned  himself  in  Christ's  pur- 
chased possession,  the  Church's  inheritance  ; 
and  the  dethronement,  expulsion,  and  captivity 
of  the  usurper  and  his  hosts,  'm  favour  of  the 
true  and  rightful  heirs,  form  the  burden  of 
the  Apocalypse. 

The  prominence  given  throughout  Holy 
Writ  to  our  arch  enemy  forms  a  singular 
I  contrast  to  the  almost  total  disregard  of  him 
by  the  world.  In,  the  former  he  is  described 
as  "  the  god  of  this  world,"  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air,  the  prince  of  darkness,  the 
prince  of  this  wwld,  the  "  Spirit  of  error." 
"  He  is  OUT  accuser  before  God  day  and 
night"  (Rev.  xii.  ro),  as  his  tiame  implies; 
a  roaring  lion  going  about  seeking  whom 
be  may  devour ;  a  sinner  itom  the  beginning 
li  John  iii.  8);  our  implacable  adversary 
(I  Peter  v.  8);  a  murderer;  a  Uar;  a  tor- 
mentor ;  "  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit ;" 
Beelzebub,  Belial,  Leviathan,  a  wolf,  an 
;  addtf-,  a  dog,  a  fowler,  a  serpent;  lightning, 
1  Lucifer,  Satan,  the  adversary,  the  destroyer, 
and  the  great  red  dragon.  These  are  only 
a  lew  of  the  names,  types,  and  symbols 
applied  to  him  in  Holy  Writ ;  they  exceed 


one  hundred  in  number,  and  are  aU  fill]  of 
teaching.  And  he  is  but  the  head  of  a  vast 
hierarchy,  or  company  of  evil  spirits,  called 
in  Holy  Writ  "  the  angels  that  kept  not  their 
first  estate,"  under  whose  pervasive  agency 
all  creation  groaneth,  whose  Miole  realm  is 
embarked  in  one  great  conflict  ^th  the  Re- 
deemer, whose  work  of  love  it  is  to  take  off 
die  curse,  which  Satan  would  perpetuate,  and 
win  back  to  God  and  the  Chnrdi  the  in- 
heritance so  subtly  won  for  a  time  by  the 
usurper. 

The  unceasing  agency  of  Satan  and  his 
executive  is  fult^  set  forth    in   Holy   Writ  i 
That   mankind  have    but  a    slender  belief  . 
therem,  though  at  work  around  and  within  ' 
them,  is  explained  by  the  word  ^ich  saith  ! 
"  SaUn  deceiveth  the  whole  world."     He  is  I 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  the  "  adversary  "  of  j 
God  and  man,  sometimes  as  "  the  enemy."  ; 
Hostility  to  all  truth  is  his  constant  aim.  He  j 
began  his  warfare  in  Eden,  and  there  made 
a  breach  in  God's  temple,  which  the  Spirit 
of  Trath  is  ever  working  to  repair,  and  the 
Spirit  of  Error  ever  striving  to  widen  and 
complete.     In  Paradise  he  impregnated  man 
with  the  venom  of  antichrist ;  and  knowing 
that  the  only  antidote  thereto  is  Christ,  he 
unceasingly  strives  to  darken  that  only  path  I 
to  gior^  by  mimicking  truth,  beclouding  and 
overlaying  it  with  error,  mystery,  and  doubt,  ' 
hoping  that  by  enveloping  truth  in  the  smoke  I 
of  the  abyss,  and  in  mists  of  doubt  and  con-  ! 
troversy,  travellers  to  Zion  may  lose  their  ! 
way  and  stumble  into  helL  I 

The  finite  mind  does  not  readily  grasp  the  , 
idea  of  a  god  of  this  world.  But  it  may  help  ' 
us  to  understand  the  power  of  this  well-nigh  : 
all-pervading  spirit,  to  learn  that  his  favounte  \ 
disguise  is  light ;  that  he  hides  himself  in 
what  makes  all  other  bemgs  plain  ;  and  that  I 
while  he  deceives  the  whole  world,  and  sways  | 
the  hearts  of  men,  he  yet  persuades  myriads  ■  ] 
— and  most  of  alt  his  own  children — that  he  j 
has  no  existence !  Alas !  how  limited  is  j 
human  vision !  We  think  we  see  as  far  as 
the  horizon.  Yet  we  do  not  see  what  is  j 
immediately  around  and  in  frequent  contact  ■ 
with  us ;  or,  as  Scripture  hath  it,  "  our  senses  ' 
are  not  exercised  to  discern  between  good  and  > 
evil;"  nor  can  they  be  so  unril  we  study  |i 
deeply  the  manifold  devices  of  the  god  (rf  ■] 
this  world.  |{ 

Great  is  the  mystery  of  sin,  the  mystery  of    i 
suffering,  the  mystery  of  the  dark  things  of    \ 
earth,  the  mystery  of  moral  evil ;  and  infinite 
their  importance  to  man,  for  all  are  intimately 
entwined  with  his  daily,  hourty,  and  eternal 
interests.     Yet  his  tmaided  reason  is  wholly 
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inadequate  to  conceive,  far  less  to  solve, 
theiE,  Mercifully,  however,  all  that  he  re- 
quires to  know  concerning  them  has  been 
revealed ;  and  the  writer  wishes  no  state- 
ment to  be  received  that  is  not  supported  by 
the  clear  cumulative  evidence  of  Holy  Writ. 
If  these  pages  contain  any  statement  not 
based  on  sucli  testimony,  it  is  merely  sug- 
gestive, and  thrown  out  in  order  to  elicit 
further  inquiiy.  It  has  been  truly  said  that 
writings  which  cause  men  to  think  are  the 
most  useful,  and  this,  rather  than  the  esta- 
blishment of  any  theory,  is  the  aim,  however 
imperfectly  worked  out,  of  these  papers. 

The  Spirit  of  Error,  though  limited,  as  com- 
pared with  God,  is,  as  compared  with  man, 
well-nigh  all  powerfii].  Nor  is  he  alon^ — he 
has  angels  or  messengers,  a  host  of  evil 
spirits,  who  obey  his  behests.  These  are  his 
invisible  agents.  But  he  has  his  visible  ones 
also :  St.  Fau]  talks  of  him  as  "  the  spirit 
that  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedi- 
ence :"  and  of  his  children  our  Lord  says, 
"  The  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do."  Were 
our  daily  experience  insufficient  to  convince 
us.  Scripture  declares  that  he  works  in,  by, 
and  through  men.  Ay,  and  tells  us  that  his 
worshippers  are  numbered  by  millions,  while 
God's  are  few.  He  has  therefore  mighty 
hosts  of  visible  and  invisible  agents  at  his 
command,  and  with  these  he  wages  constant 
war  against  Christ  and  his  agents,  visible  and 
invisible.  Nor  are  these  his  only  forces,  for 
he  has  "  the  power  of  death,"  both  temporal 
and  spiritual  (Heb.  ii.  14;  a  Cor.  iv.  4); 
while  he  exercises  dominion  in  three  realms, 
for  he  is  styled,  the  prince  of  the  air,  of 
darkness,  and  of  this  world;  and  we  read  of 
"  serpents,  and  scorpions,  and  all  the  power 
of  the  enemy," 

Now,  just  as  God,  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
worketh  in  the  children  of  obedience,  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure  (Phil.  ii.  13), 
so  does  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air, 
by  the  spirit  of  error,  work  in  the  children 
of  disobedience.  The  two  armies  are  in 
constant  antagonism :  during  well-nigh  six 
thousand  years  no  truce  has  ever  been  pro- 
claimed, and  never  can  be,  until  the  spirit  of 
error  is  bound,  shut  up,  and  sealed  in  the 
bottomless  pit,  that  he  may  deceive  the 
nations  no  more  (Rev.  xx,  3),  The  strife 
between  these  two  mighty  hosts  is  portrayed 
— the  seen  being  "used  to  depict  the  unseen 
— by  history,  by  facts,  by  types,  and  by 
shadows  throughout  Holy  Writ,  plainly  sym- 
bolised in  the  first  four  seals,  and  fully  and 
finally  dosed  in  the  trumpets  and  vials.  It  is 
to  this  fight  that  St  Paul  so  nobly  exhorts  us,  [ 


reminding  us  that  we  wrestle  not  merely 
against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  "  princi- 
palities, against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of 
the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  wicked 
spirits  in  heavenly  places "  (Marg.  reading 
Eph.  vi.  1 2}.  And  St.  Peter  says,  "  Be  sober, 
be  vigilant,  because  of  your  adversary  the 
devil :  whom  resist,  steadfast  in  the  faith." 

Now  we  obviously  cannot  cany  on  this 
war  with  advantage,  against  wicked  spirits  of 
error,  principalities,  and  powers,  against  the 
rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  and 
spiritual  wickedness  in  heavenly  places,  unless 
we  fully  understand  the  whole  tactics  of  the 
mjratery  of  sm,  as  revealed  by  St.  John,  and 
as  illustrated  by  Scripture  and  history.  God 
impressively  warns  us  not  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  devices  of  our  great  adversary,  and  in  his 
Word  furnishes  sufficient  material  to  dispel 
our  ignorance.    , 

Satan's  counterplot  is  to  keep  us  ignorant 
of  his  devices,  and  not  only  does  he  succeed 
in  this,  but  he  even  blinds  the  minds  of  God's 
o\rn  children  as  to  his  existence.  Ay,  more, 
as  "the  god  of  this  world  he  blinds  the 
minds  of  them  that  believe  not,  lest  the  light 
of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ  shine  unto 
them"  (2  Cor.  iv.  4).  ' 

We  begin  then  to  see  something  of  the 
range  of  power  exercised  by  the  Spirit  of 
Error.  He  does  so,  not  only  in  heavenlj- 
places ;  he  is  also  prince  of  the  air,  of  this 
world,  and  of  darkness,  and  he  is  moreover 
the  "  spirit  that  worketh  in  the  children  of 
disobedience,"  swaying — may  we  say  it  ? — 
heaven,  air,  earth,  hell,  and  the  hearts  of 
men.  The  secret  things  belong  "  unto  the 
Lord  our  God,  but  the  revealed  unto  us  and 
to  our  children  for  ever  "  (Deut.  xxix.  29). 

There  is  therefore,  so  to  speak,  a  threefold 
agency  around  and  within  us— -the  agency  of 
God,  the  agency  of  man,  the  agency  of  the 
enemy ;  and  very  complex  and  involved  are 
their  operarions,  because  constantly  com- 
mingling on  earth's  arena,  we  find  it  hard  at 
times  to  discern  between  them.  But  we  are 
specially  called  on  to  exercise  our  senses  to 
discern  between  them,  and  it  is  at  our  peril 
we  neglect  the  call. 

It  is  written,  "  God  is  not  v/illing  that  any 
should  perish;"  yet  St.  John  sp^iks  of  the 
blinding  of  men's  eyes  as  God's  work ;  St. 
Paul  as  Satan's  (2  Cor.  iv.  4);  and  it  is  else- 
where mentioned  as  man's :  "  Their  eyes 
have  they  closed"  (Matt.  xiii.  15;  Acts 
xxviii  27).  In  like  manner,  m  Egypt  it  is 
several  times  said,  "  God  hardened  Pharaoh's 
heart ;"  and  again  it  is  said,  "  Pharaoh  har- 
dened his  heart  this  time  also"  (Exod.  viii. 
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15 — 32),  implying  that  he  had  done  so  in  all. 
Scriptnre  has  many  such  expressions ;  and  a 
comparison  of  them  explains  that  somewhat 
difficult  question,  why  God  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  the  author  of  eviL 
In  Isaiah  God  says,  "  I  create  evil."  At  the 
same  time  we  know  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
Holy  Writ,  that  God  is  not  the  author  of 
evil,  and  hateth  all  the  workers  of  iniquity. 
Yet  these  expressions  are  correct  and  idio- 
matic. God  could  not  govern  the  universe, 
and  take  no  account  of  sin !  He  therefore 
governs  with  a  plan  comprehending  all  evil. 
He  limits,  restrains,  curbs,  coerces,  utilizes  it 
And  what  is  done  by  an  agent  is  at  times 
said  to  be  done  by  the  power  restraining,  curb- 
ii^  and  utilizing  that  agent.  In  like  manner 
it  IS  usual  in  Scripture  to  attribute  to  the  Su- 
preme Power  acts  virtually  those  of  his  instru- 
ments, ^lich  he  merely  permits  in  order  to 
overrule  and  evolve  good  from  them.  There 
are  diversities  of  agents  at  work,  but  one  God ; 
and  there  are  differences  of  administrations, 
but  the  same  Lord.  All  acts  axe  primarily 
those  of  God,  from  whom  all  power  and  per- 
mission of  acting  proceed ;  secondarily,  those 
of  his  agents  who  are  fi«e  yet  limited. 
t  In  Exodus  xii.  33  we  see  how  God  and 
the  destroyer  work.  The  latter  is  permitted 
to  select  a  single  victim  frtim  each  family, 
and  is  restrained  in  all  else.  Hence  the 
work  is  said  to  be  God's,  though  in  reality 
the  good  only  is  his,  and  the  evil  Satan's. 
God  says,  "  I  will  smite,"  but  immediately 
refers  to  the  real  agent,  and  says,  "  I  will  not 
suffer  The  Destroyer  to  come  into  your  houses 
to  smite  you."  Thus  when  one  inspired 
writer  tells  us  that  God  blinds  the  minds  of 
men,  another  that  Satan  does  so,  and  a  third 
that  man  does  so,  we  perceive  that  all  these 
statements  are  correct — the  act  being  done 
by  the  permission  of  the  first,  the  agency  of 
the  second,  and  the  wilfiil  sin  of  the  third  ;■ 

1 1  in  other  words  God  quiescent,  Satan  active, 
man  willing. 

I      When  ^erefore  we  read   that  God  har- 
dened Pharaoh's  heart,  wc  understand  that 

'    Pharaoh's   state  of  unbelief  had  driven  far 

I  from  him  that   Spirit  of  Truth  that  hateth 

I  iniquity,  and  cannot  dwell  with  evil,  whereon 
error  worked  uncontrolled  in  Pharaoh.   When 

'  Tmth  is  remote  or  quiescent,  error  is  present 
and  dominant.     If  the  protecting  shield  of 

I   the  one  be  withdrawn,  the  sword  of  the  other 
must  iall. 
'     Similarly  God  says,  "  I  will  bring  evil  on 

I  this  '^i^ii,  the  fruit  of  Ihdr  thoughts"  (Jer. 
vi.  19).     And  while  He  is  repeat«31y  said  to 

I  have  destroyed  Israel,  it  is  added  for  our 


learning,  "O  Israel!  thou  hast  destroyed 
thyself."  God  is  expressly  termed  "  Israel's 
Help  "  (Hosea  xiii.  9) ;  in  no  sense,  therefore, 
is  He  the  destroyer,  that  is  the  title  of  the 
great  god  of  this  world. 

Scripture  speaks  more  plainly  and  more 
correctly  than  man;  going  at  once  to  the 
fountain-head,  tracing  ail  that  is  good  to  God, 
and  all  that  is  evil  to  the  adversary.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  the  woman  who  had  a  spirit  of 
infirmity  eighteen  years,  we  should  not  have 
thought  of  Satanic  action ;  but  Our  Lord 
speaks  of  her  as  one  "  whom  Satan  has 
bound,  lo,  these  eighteen  years."  As  soon 
as  the  devil  was  cast  out  of  the  dumb  man 
he  spake  (Matt.  ix.  32),  In  our  language 
St.  Paul  was  casually  detained  at  Thessa- 
lonica:  in  Scripture  language  "Satan  hin- 
dered" him.  SL  Paul  had  some  bodily 
ailment,  but  he  does  not  so  speak  of  it;  he 
terms  it  "  a  messeng^  of  Satan  sent  to  buffet 
hita"  We  should  say  David  erred  and  num- 
bered Israel.  God  says,  "  Satan  provoked 
David  to  number  IsraeL"  Of  Judas'  sin  it  is 
said,  "Satan  entered  into  him."f  Of  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  saints  it  is  written,  "The 
devil  shall  cast  some  of  you  into  prison" 
throu^  his  human  agents.  We  taUc  of  a 
man  being  biou^t  to  the  tmth ;  Holy  Writ 
mentions  him  as  "  turned  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God  "  (Acts  xxvi.  18).  And  one 
who  has  Mien  away  from  the  tmth  is  said  to 
"have  turned  aside  after  Satan"  (r  Tim.  v.  15). 
Man  talks  liberally,  and,  as  he  thinks,  cha- 
ritably of  idolatry;  God  characterises  it  as 
"having  fellowship  with  devils  "(rCor.x.  30). 
Those  who  depart  from  the  faidi  are  said  to 
"give  heed  to  seducing  spirits,  and  doctrines 
of  devils  "  fi  Tim.  iv.  ij.  And  it  is  by  fol- 
lowing Scripture  in  this,  and  in  all  things, 
and  fiY>m  one  example  learning  all,  that  we 
shall  "  have  our  senses  exercised  to  discern 
between  good  and  evil,"  and  thereby  be 
enabled  to  give  our  subtle  adversary  that 
prominent  posidon  on  the  battle-field  of  time, 
which  the  warning  word  of  God  so  clearly 
assigns  him. 

The  god  of  this  world  corrapted  our  nature 
Eden,  and  in  that  corrapt  nature  he  de- 
lights  to   work;   and   it   is    by  causing  us 
blindly  to  overlook  his  constant  agency  that 
he  gains  his  manifold  victories  over  us. 

He  weaves  a  snare  out  of  our  very  virtues, 
and  will  at  times  use  our  best  friends  as  the 
instruments  of  his  seduction.  Thus  it  was 
with  Peter,  when  our  Lord  rebuked  him  in 
the  very  words  used  to  the  tempter  himself. 
In  the  one  case  the  god  of  error  acted 
directly;  in  the  other,  dirough  Peter;  hence 
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the  same  words  are  med.  Our  Lord  instai^r 
detected  the  subtle  spinX  of  enroF,  eveo  in 
Peter's  words  of  love,  and  tiie  responEe  was, 
"Get  thee  behind  ine,  Sitan!  thou  art  an 
offence  unto  me,  for  thou  saTonrest  not  the 
things  that  be  c^  God,  but  those  that  be  of 
man."  How  oft  do  Others,  movers,  sisters, 
brotfaen,  friends,  urge,  appuendj  in  lore, 
enror'E  cause  1 

In  Job's  iifflictions  die  instruments  used 
were  his  wife  and  his  friends ;  while  the  satanic 
cruelties  to  Job  are  successfully  feigned  to  be 
God's  visitations  (Job  i).  So  preciself  is  it 
in  our  day — "  a  man's  foes  are  they  o£  his 
own  household."  He  invariably  adjusts  his 
temptttions  to  the  mmral  and  spiritual  con- 
dition of  the  object  of  his  attack.  He  coi- 
rapted  Eve  by  a  laudable  and  inoocent  de- 
sire— that  of  knowledge ;  and  if  lo  easily 
successful  over  un&Uen  homanity,  bow  much 
greater  his  success  over  our  corrupt  and 
tiUlen  natores  !  Our  holy  Sa.vionr  he  tempted 
with  God's  hotypromiGes  :  our  hungering  and 
fasting  Savioor  he  tempted  widi  bread  ;  and 
to  that  Holy  One  who  had  just  been  anointed 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  descendiiig  upon  Him, 
for  the  great  combat  with  the  powers  of 
darkness,  he  offers  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  die 
earth,  and  the  power  and  the  gloiy  thereof." 
What  subde  poison  was  here !  Unvriled,  the 
temptation  literaUywas  this  :  "  Vouhave  jnst 


in  ted  and  strengthened  for  the  great 


been  a 

strife.  You  have  coioe  down  to  win  back 
man's  lost  inheritance:  It  is  mine.  I  now 
hold  it  in  right  of  usurpation;  but  I  will 
yiekl  it  without  a  straggle  if  you  will  but  own 


mysopienucy.  By.  this  easy  compromise  all 
will  be  yoiira,  and  you  will  esc^>e  the  bitter 
cup,  the  cross,  dte  agony,  the  shame  1  I 
o^  honourable  peace,  Id  li«i  of  long  and 
doubtful  war." 

And  if  he  thus  assailed  the  Master  with 
soothing^  piausible,  and  seeroiogty  innooeot 
arguments,  how  much  more  the  servants ! 
Perifiaa  lidiis,  we  perish  by  wiiat  is  lawful ; 
or,  as  tiK  Wise  Uan  has  it,  "we  &dl  by 
little  and  little."  Heikce  he  is  ever  watching 
and  feeding  our  leanings,  inclinations,  fiul- 
ings,  weaknesses,  and  OHrruptions,  h<q)Ing 
thereby  to  lead  us  on  to  death;  for,  like 
Steps  in  a  ladder,  enw  leads  to  enor,  and  sta 
to  silt. 

When  IsraeH'E  prosperity  was  at  its  hei^t 
(this  is  a  marked  time  for  Satan's  Mta^ : 
roan  is  oS"  his  guaid,  and  pride  opens  a  ready 
door)  the  devil  "  stood  up  agaiaet  Israel,"  aztd 
provoked  Bavid  to  number  the  people,  know- 
ing that,  God's  protecting  shield  being  le- 
iDoved  from  Israel,  punishment  would  ibllaw, 
for  OUT  accnaer  delights  in  suffering.  We 
read  also  that  he  "  takes  men  captive  at  his 
will "  (3  Tim.  iL  26) ;  that  he  entered  mto 
and  took  possession  of  Judas ;  that  "he 
filled  tbe  hearts  of  Ananias  and  Sepphira 
to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  and  that  "  the 
whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness,"  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  marginal  reading,  "in  the  wicked 
one :"  embraced  in  his  arms,  where  it  lies  fost 
asleep,  and  carnally  secure,  deriving  its  heat 
and  power  from  its  infernal  fosterer."  (1  John 
v.  rg.) 

C.  E.    FRASEX-TtTLES. 
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THE  theatre  where  the  "Passion-Play"  is 
held  is  open  to  the  air,  except  part  of 
,  the  spectators'  seats,  which  have  a  roof;  and 
,  there  is  a  pretty  view  of  the  valley  beyond 
;  the  back  of  the  stage.     I  believe  it  will  hold 

about    four    thousand    people   when    quite 

full. 
I      The  order  of  things  is  this: — There  is  a 
I  chorus  consisting  of  eleven  women  and  six 
I  men,  dressed  according  to  the  pictures  of  old 


I  TiTid  Jibpmiioq  of  Cbe  vhole  scenu  cnactb 
.  (an,  and  will  uibia  tbe  isuler  to  fcrm  hii 
j   tbe  auettiod  of  the  propriety  of  tucb  repre*eat 


Jewish  costumes;  these  come  forward  at  the 
beginning  of  each  act,  on  the  front  part  of  the 
stage ;  i^ile,  on  the  back  part  of  the  stage, 
there  are  in  each  act  one,  two,  and  once  three, 
tableaux  vivants  of  scenes  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

Before  and  during  the  tableaux  vivants, 
the  chorus — partly  in  diorus,  partly  in  solos 
— sing  a  hynm,  explaining  what  the  Old  Tcstar 
meat  scenes  are,  and  how  they  illustrate  the 
scene  in  our  Lord's  life  which  is  represented 
as  soon  as  the  chorus  has  retired.  Tliat 
is  the  general  plan ;  the  first  two  tableaux. 
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faowever,  are  not  ezamples  of  vhat  follows  in 
OUT  Lord's  life. 

Ttus  is  tiie  Older  in  which  the  acts  come : — 

The  first  tabteaa  represented  the  expulsion 
of  Adam  and  Eve  from  Paradise  by  the  angel 
with  die  &mbg  sword.  -  The  second  tabl&in 
had  a  cross  in  the  middle,  and  children  kneel- 
ing round  it  praying ;  an  angel  leading  one 
up  to  the  cross,  and  one  small  child  pointing  it 
out  to  his  still  smaller  brother.  The  perftct 
stillness  of  the  figures  in  these  tableaux,  and  in 
the  whole  series,  was  quite  wonderful.  The 
ciutain  was  up  certainly  four  minutes  in  each 
case,  sometimes  even  longer,  and  yet  one 
never  saw  a  move,  although  there  were  small 
children  in  nearly  all  the  tableaux.  It  was 
wonderfiiL  The  grouping,  dresses,  and  colours 
were  all  good.  All  the  time  the  tableaux  are 
going  on  the  chorus  is  singing  and  explaining 
them.  They  sang  a  particularly  pret^  hymn 
at  this  drop-scene.  AH  the  chorus  singing  was 
very  fine,  and  some  of  the  solos  particu- 
larly so. 

After  these  two  tableaux  the  chorus  retire, 
and  the  New  Testament  part  begins.  It  opens 
with  our  Lord  riding  in  triumidi  into  Jerusa- 
lem on  the  ass.  Among  the  people  shouting 
"  Hosanna  "  there  must  have  been,  I  should 
think,  more  than  a  hundred  people  on  the 
stage  together.  The  man  who  acted  the  part 
of  our  Lord  was  dressed  as  is  represented  in 
old  pictures.  At  first  it  struck  me  as  not 
quite  ri^t  that  he  should  be  a  dark-haired 
man,  as  our  Lord  is  generally  represented  as 
&ir ;  bat  the  feelmg  of  unsoitableness  wore  off 
after  a  time.  The  Apostles  were  all  there. 
St  J(dm,  a  good-lookiag  young  man;  St. 
Peter,  fine,  rugged,  and  oil  Our  Lord  is 
represented  as  riding  to  tiie  Temple ;  He 
there  rebukes  the  priests  and  scribes  standing 
aiound,  and  scom^es  the  money-changers  out 
at  die  Temple.  All  dirotigh  the  perfcmmance 
there  was  the  most  perfect  sdlhtess  throughout 
tbc  building  whenever  acting  or  singing  was  in 
{recess ;  and  you  may  fancy  what  a  hold  the 
performance  had  on  the  audience  when  they 
ait  as  still  as  I  hsre  described,  from  eight  tiU 
dcven  o'clock,  and  again  frwn  twelve  till 
haltptnt  five,  for  that  kngth  of  time  was  the 
Pas»on-PIay  going  on.  After  the  scourging 
our  Lord  retires,  and  the  priests  are  left  plot- 
ting against  Him,  and  distributing  money 
among  the  people  to  buy  them  over  to  their 
side.     Thus  the  curtain  falls. 

Immediately  the  second  act  begins,  the 
chorus  march  in  and  commence  singing. 
The  curtain  rises  on  a  tableau  representing 
Joseph's  brethren  plotting  his  death,  he  him- 
self coming  towards  them  in  the  distance 


witi  the  coat  of  many  colours,  TTie  song  of 
die  chorus  explains  diat  this  is  a  type  of  the 
high  priests  plotting  to  take  the  life  of  om' 
Lead.  The  chorus  retire,  and  then  we  see 
the  high  council,  the  priests  and  scribes,  &c., 
taking  counsel  The  money-changers  that 
had  been  scourged  out  of  the  Temple,  come 
in  and  offer  in  revenge  to  bear  false  witness, 
&c,  and  one  of  them,  who  knoii^  Judas, 
says  he  will  try  and  get  him  over  to  their 
side. 

3.  (Third  act.)  The  first  tableau  represents 
the  young  Tobias  leading  bia  parents;  the 
second  is  a  bride  weeping  for  her  brid^room, 
whobasbeen  torn  away.  These.tbecbonusays, 
are  types  of  the  sorrow  of  our  Lord's  mo&er 
and  ftiends  at  his  departure  from  them :  for  the 
acting  shows  Jesus  on  his  road  to  Bethany ; 
his  meeting  with  Simou,  who  invites  Him  to 
his  house  to  supper;  Mary  Magdalene 
anointing  our  Lord's  feet;  his  departure 
fi-om  Simiai's  house;  atul  his  &rewe!l  part- 
ing with  his  mother  before  going  to  Jerusa- 
lem. The  part  of  Mary  was  taken  by  a 
woman  who,  though  not  very  beautifiil,  was 
still  sweet  looking,  and  k>oked  the  part  ex- 
ceedingly well. 

4,  Tableau  of  Ahasuerus  banishing  Vashti 
and  taking  Esther.  This'  the  chorus  likens 
to  God  renouncing  the  Jews  as  his  special 
people,  and  taking  the  Church  instead  for 
Himself.  The  acting  shows  Jesus  sending 
Peter  and  John  on  before  to  prepare  the 
Passover,  while  He  follows  witii  Uie  other 
disciples.  Judas  remains  behind;  he  has 
been  much  hurt  and  sullen  ever  since  our 
Lord  rebuked  him  for  his  avarice  in  wishing 
to  sell  the  ointment  of  Mary  Magdalene. 
The  money-changers  meet  him  while  in  this 
mood,  and  tempt  him  to  join  them.  For  a 
long  time  he  rrfuses,  but  at  the  sight  of  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  his  avarice  carries  the 
dxf,  and  he  consents,  and  goes  off  with  them 
to  ccmsult,  while  the  two  disciples  appear  on 
the  stage,  and  meet  the  man  who  o^s  them 
his  ho«Be  to  eat  the  Passover. 

S-  The  first  tableau  represents  the  giving 
maimK  in  the  wilderness.  There  is  a  great 
crowd  of  men,  women,  and  plenty  of  children, 
holding  out  their  aprons  and  clothes,  to  catch 
the  manna  which  falls  from  heaven.  The 
second  represents  the  spies  coming  back 
from  the  Holy  Land  with  an  enormous  bnndi 
of  grapes,  bending  under  the  weight  of  it, 
while  the  crowd  of  Israelites  look  on  in 
astonishment  These,  the  chorus  say,  show 
how  God  gave  bodily  food  to  the  people  of 
old  time,  but  has  given  us  his  own  Body  and 
Blood.    For  the  acting  represents  tbc  Laft 
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Supper,  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet, 
the  giving  the  bread  and  wine,  the  sending 
Judas  to  do  quickly  what  he  had  to  do,  and 
our  Lord  giving  his  blessing  at  the  end  of 
supper.  1  ought  to  have  said  before,  that 
the  speaking  is  all  done  in  the  words  of  the 
Bible  where  possible,  artd  the  Bible  is  closely 


followed  in  every  incident.    Of  course,  many 
of  the  speeches  are  from  tradition,  &c. 

6.  Tableau  of  Joseph  being  sold  by  his 
brethren  to  the  Egyptians,  typical  of  the 
sale  of  our  Lord  by  Judas,  for  the  next 
acted  part  shows  the  council  of  the  priests. 
Judas  comes  in,  he  hesitates  for  some  time 


again,  but  again  the  sight  of  the  money  con- 
quers him  and  he  agrees.  Judas  acts  this 
part  specially  well,  almost  too  well ;  for  his 
greediness  in  clutching  the  money  as  it  is 
counted  out  to  him  again  made  the  people 
laugh.  The  priests  then  express  their  joy ; 
Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  alone 


protesting,  and  going  out  from  the  council    I 
amid  the  abuse  of  the  others.  ^  | 

7.  First  Ubleau  representing  Adam  work-  j ' 
jng  and  toiling,  earning   his    bread  by  the    ' 
sweat  of  his  brow.      Second  tableau,  Joab 
pretending  to  kiss  Amasa,  while  he  stabs  him 
to  the  heart.     These  symbolise  the  agony  in  , 

I  .    t^.ou^^k     '■' 
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the  garden  oi  Gethsemane,  and  the  kiss  of 
Judas.  For  the  acting  commences  with  our 
Lord  and  his  disciples  in  the  garden,  their 
sleep,  his  waking  them  three  times,  after  each 
time  going  apart  again  to  pray ;  the  last  time 
He  goes  away  the  angel  comes  and  comforts 
Him ;  then  Judas  with  the  soldiers  come  on ; 
Judas  kisses  our  Lord  ;  the  soldiers  advance, 
but  fall  back  as  dead  men ;  again  they  ad- 
vance, Peter  draws  his  sword  and  strikes  off 
Malchus'  ear,  but  our  Saviour  rebukes  him, 
is  bound  and  led  away. 

So  finishes  the  night  of  Holy  Thursday, 
and  there  is  a  pause  for  an  hour  in  the 
Passion-Play,  when  everybody  goes  out  and 
snatches  what  food  he  can  among  the  crowd. 

About  eleven  a.m.  the  curtain  fell  j  at  twelve 
three  guns  fired,  and  wc  all  took  our  seats. 

S.  Tableau  showing  Micaiah  punished  by 
Ahab  for  prophesying  the  truth,  as  our  Lord 
is  punished  by  the  high  priest  for  so  doing. 
The  chorus  sang  a  particuUrly  beautiful  hymn 
at  the  beginning  of  the  scene.  The  act  be- 
gins with  Annas  standing  in  the  balcony  of 
his  bouse,  waiting  for  Jesus  to  be  brought  to 
him.  Judas  comes  and  gets  the  money,  then 
our  Lord  is  brought  amid  a  great  crowd ;  He 
answers  nothing  for  some  time  to  Annas' 
questions,  but  speaks  at  last.  Everything  in 
the  Bible  narrative  is  strictly  followed,  even 
to  the  blow  by  the  servant,  when  he  says, 
"  Answeieth  thou  the  high  priest  so  ?  "  Jesus 
is  then  taken  away  to  Caiaphas.  Peter  and 
John  appear  in  the  street,  asking  what  has 
been  done  to  Him, 

9.  Tableau  of  the  stonning  of  Naboth,  and 
another  of  Job  being  reviled  by  his  wife 
and  friends.  These  two  are  types  of  our 
Lord's  suffeiings.  The  acting  shows  Jesus 
before  Caiaphas,  accused  by  the  &ilse  wit- 
nesses. The  soldiers'  hall  is  then  shown. 
John  and  Peter  come  in,  and  Peter  is  accused 
of  being  a  follower  of  our  Lord's  and  denies 
Him  a  Uiird  time  as  the  cock  crows  a  second 
time.  He  rushes  oS"  distracted,  just  as  our 
Lord  is  brought  in  bound.  Then  comes  a 
most  painfiil  part.  When  Jesus  is  struck  and 
insulted  by  the  soldiers,  and  asked  to  pro- 
phesy, Judas  appears  far  a  moment,  but 
departs  horror-struck.  - 

ro.  Tableau,  Cain  in  despair  rushing  atiay 
into  the  wilderness,  Abel's  dead  body  lying 
on  one  side  of  the  stage,  and  the  altars 
smoking.  The  acting  shows  Judas  rushing 
before  the  council  of  the  priests  repentant, 
trying  to  undo  what  he  has  done.  They 
laugh  at  him,  and  at  last  he  throws  down  the 
purse  of  money,  and  rushes  desperately  away. 
Jesus  is  then  brought  before  the  council, 
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declared  by  them  to  be  worthy  of  death,  and 
three  of  their  number  are  sent  to  ask  to  bring 
the  prisoner  before  Pilate  as  governor.  The 
scene  then  changes,  representing  a  forest. 
Judas  comes  on  desperate,  and  holds  a  long 
monologue,  cursing  himself  for  what  he  has 
done,  and  the  curtain  falls  as  he  climbs  into 
a  tree  to  hang  himself  I  believe  formerly 
they  showed  him  hanging,  the  girdle  with 
which  he  does  the  deed  breaking,  and  his 
again  fasteniiig  himself  up.  Fortunatefy, 
they  spared  us  that  on  this  occasion. 

II,  Tableau  of  Daniel  beii^  condemned 
to  the  lions'  den  by  Darius.  This  is  a  type 
of  the  following  scene.  Our  Lord  is  led  to 
before  Pilate's  palace  in  the  middle  of  a 
crowd  shouting  that  Hedeservesdeath,headed 
and  exdted  by  the  priests  and  Pharisees. 
Pilate  comes  to  the  balcony  and  questions 
Jesus,  who  answers  nothing,  but  is  then  led 
up  to  the  balcony  and  privately  questioned 
by  Pilate.  He  does  not  know  what  to  do, 
but  the  priests  keep  yelling  that  he  is  a  traitor 
to  the  emperor  if  he  does  not  condemn  our 
Lord.  He  finally  sends  Him  off  to  Herod. 
He  has  hardly  done  so,  when  a  man  runs  in 
with  a  message  from  Pilate's  wife,  to  which 
he  answers  tlut  he  has  sent  Him  to  Herod. 

1 3.  Samson,  brought  to  make  sport  for  the 
Philistines,  pulls  down  the  temple  on  them 
while  feasting.  This  foreshadows  our  Lord 
brought  to  make  sport  for  Herod.  For  Herod 
is  represented  in  .the  Passion-Play  as  a  man 
who  only  cares  for  pleasure,  and  who  wanted 
to  see  our  Lord  work  some  miracles  for  his 
amusement.  He  gets  very  angry  at  the 
silence  of  our  Saviour,  and  sends  Him  back 
to  Pilate,  having  first  in  mockery  put  a  white 
robe  on  Him. 

13.  A  tableau  of  Joseph's  brethren  show- 
ing their  father  his  coat  dipped  in  blood. 
Another  of  Abraham  about  to  sacrifice  Isaac, 
but  an  angel  has  cau^t  his  arm.  The  acting 
shows  Pilate  in  his  balcony  again,  with  Jesus 
standing  below  guarded,  while  all  round  and 
about  are  an  immense  crowd,  headed  by  the 
priests  yelling  for  his  death.  Pilate  tries  to 
withstand  them,  and  finally  puts  them  ofi'  for 
a  time^  sending  Jesus  away  with  the  soldiers, 
And  then  comes  a  horrible  part — the  scouig- 
ing,  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  purple  robe, 
&c  Fortunately  it  is  very  short,  for  it  is 
terribly  painful. 

14.  Tableau  of  Joseph's  triumph  among 
the  Egyptians,  crowned  and  seated  in  a 
chariot ;  and  another  tableau  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  Tabernacle,  while  Moses  is  letting  the 
scapegoat  go  free,  whilst  the  other  goat  is 

.  saoificed  by  Aaron.    The  first  represents  our 
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Lord's  mock  triumphs  with  the  crown  and 
robe ;  the  Kcond  shows  Ins  being  killed  foi 
the  sins  of  the  people.  The  faymatfae  cbonis 
sings  here  is  a.  putiailarljr  fine  one,  and  is 
followed  by  a  pxrt  soi^ ;  in  the  distance  the 
people  taking  the  sin  of  ibe  cmd&xion  on 
themselves,  while  the  cbc^ns  beg  of  them  not 
to  do  so  in  the  foreground.  The  effect  of  ^e 
two  parties  sin^ng  is  lay  good.  The  acting 
shows  Pilate's  house  again  snrTounded  by  the 
priests  and  crowd  shoatii^  for  the  death  of 
Jesus,  who  stands  bound  bdow.  Pilate 
cannot  bnng  himself  to  consent  Irie  offers 
to  kill  Barabbas,  who  is  bro>t^t  forwatd  by 
soldiers,  and  placed  beside  oar  Lend,  Such 
a  contrast  1  The  crowd  ask  for  Sarabbas 
to  be  released.  At  last  Pilate  washes  his 
hands  before  them,  declaring  hlmsdf  guiltless 
of  the  crime;  bat  gives  the  order  to  let 
Barabbas  go.  The  two  thieves  are  then 
brought  on,  and  pkced  next  Jesus ;  the  sen- 
tence to  death  oi  all  three  is  read ;  Pilate 
breaks  his  rod  of  office,  and  goes  bac^  into 
his  palace,  while  the  priests  go  off  in  triumph 
with  their  victims. 

15.  Tableau  of  Isaac  caning  the  wood  for 
his  own  sacrifice  on  the  way  to  Mount  Moriah. 
Another  of  the  Israelites  tonnented  by  the 
flying  serpents,  iriiile  in  the  background  the 
brazen  serpent  is  beii%  made  under  Moses's 
direction.  A  third  tableau  of  the  brazen 
serpent  raised  aloft  on  a  cros,  and  the 
Israelites  grouped  rotmd  it  The  first  a  type 
of  Christ  carrying  the  cross  on  which  He 
was  to  be  sacrificed ;  the  o^er  two,  of  course, 
are  types  of  his  death.  The  acting  begins 
with  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  with  Mary  Mag- 
dalene and  St  John,  waiting  to  see  our  Lord 
pass  on  his  way  to  Calvary.  Soon  the  pro- 
cession comes  along,  Clmst  in  the  midst, 
stumbling  under  the  weig^  of  his  cross.  Pre- 
sently Simon  of  Gyrene  ai^ais  from  a  side 

:  street  walking  along  with  a  basket  Him 
I  diey  at  once  seize  npon  and  make  carry  the 
,  cross.  As  the  proce^on  mores  on,  some 
'1  women  come  from  Jerusalem,  with  their  chil~ 
i  dren  weeping  at  Jesus's  feet  He  stops  and 
.  tells  them,  "Weep  not  fat  me,  bat  rather 
j  for  yourselves,"  and  blesses  them ;  but  they 
I  are  driven  off  by  the  soldieis.  The  proces- 
'  sion  passes  out  of  si^t,  leavnig  the  Virgin 
and  her  friends  weeping  at  havii^  seen  onr 
I  Lord  thus. 

16.  The  diorus  new  come  on  in   black 


dothes  and  black  on  the  crowns  they  wear. 
They  speak  at  first  instead  of  smging.  Hoi^ 
ever,  they  sing  later  on.  Bdiind  the  curtaia 
the  hammering  of  the  mils  is  heard.  There 
is  no  tableaa  from  the  Old  Testament  Whea 
the  curtain  rises  oui  Lord  and  the  thieves 
are  seen  fastened  on  the  crosses,  which  are 
then  raised  ap,  and  stand  in  front  of  the 
stage.  Every-— even  die  least — incident  in 
the  Bible  is  now  caretiilly  followed.  Tlie 
casdi^  lots  for  the  garment,  the  Virgin  being 
recommended  to  St  John's  care,  the  sponge, 
the  cry,  "  Eloi,  Eloi,  lama  sabacbthani "  {the 
only  words  not  German  spoken  during  the 
whole  play),  the  lau^  by  the  priests  at  his 
calling  tor  Elias — everything  is  done.  Then 
a  mesGcsiger  of  Pilate's  comes,  ordering  the 
txxfy  of  onr  Lord  to  be  given  to  Joseph  of 
Ariniathea.  Then  the  two  thieves  have  their 
legs  broken  (of  course  this  is  pretended), 
and  even  the  piercing  of  the  side  with  the 
spear  is  done,  and  blood  comes  out.  A 
bladder  of  blood  is,  I  suppose,  concealed 
beneath  the  tight  ^nnent  the  three  persons 
on  the  crosses  wear.  Then  the  soldiers 
and  priests'  go  away,  and  Joseph  takes  down 
the  body  with  his  friends,  and  it  is  put  in 
the  tomb.     All  (his  act  is  terrible  to  see. 

17.  The  first.taWeau  shows  Jonah  issuii^ 
from  the  mouth  of  the  whaic ;  the  second 
Pharaoh's  host  perishing  in  the  Red  Sea, 
while  the  Israelites  triumphantly  eme^e  on 
the  other  side.  These,  the  chorus  sing,  re- 
present the  resnrrection.  The  music  has  now 
become  quick  and  jubilant  and  the  chorus 
haive  on  their  gay  divsses.  The  acting  shows 
the  soldiers  watching  the  tomb;  thunder  is 
suddenly  heard,  the  door  of  the  tomb  opens, 
and  our  Lord  appears  for  a  moment  in  glory, 
then  passes  away.  The  soldiers  run  to  tell 
the  priests.  The  women  of  Christ's  disciples 
come  to  anoint  his  body,  but  an  angel  tells 
them  He  is  risen,  and  bids  them  then  warn 
the  other  disciples.  The  priests  and  soldiers 
cotnc  back,  and  the  former  rebuke  the  soldiers. 
Then  John  and  Peter  come,  finally  the  Mag- 
dalene, to  whom  OUT  Lord  for  a  moment  ap- 
pears. The  Hble  history  is  strictly  followed 
throughout 

Once  more  the  curtain  rises,  amid  triumph- 
ant music  and  songs  from  the  choir,  and  our 
Lord  is  seen  seated  in  ^ory,  with  die  disci- 
ples around  Him.  He  slowly  ascends,  and 
the  Passion-Flay  is  over. 
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THE  LEVITICAL  LAW  OF  MEATS  AND  THE  VISION  OF 

ST.  PETER. 


ALL  Aose  wfeo  have  greatly  influenced  the 
reli^ous  life  of  the  world,  have  been  at 
j ,  times  lifted  oat  of  themselres,  that  they  might 
! '  receive  communkations  from  heaven.     The 
I    boimdaiy  of  leason  and  consdoutuess  iriuch 
I    hemmed  ht  their  spirits,  like  tiie  glass  chimDey 
I    ofalamp,wa3Tei!noved,iaord^thattIieflait)e 
of  knowledge  might  be  increased,  and  flicJter 
oat  farmer  into  the  darknesE.   The  sua  of  the 
I  ddinaiy  vakeful  life  set,  in  order  that  the  stars 
I    of  the  spiritud  life  might  appear,     loto  this 
. :  state  of  trance  the  Apostle  Peter  fell  at  Joppa, 
I :  in  order  that  his  strong  Jewish  prejudices 
might  be  disputed,  and  he  might  be  prepared 
,  to  receive  the  great  truth  of  the  university 
' '  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  equality  of  alt  men  in 
,  the  sight  of  God,  The  cloud  which  ooncealed 
I     the  ascended  Saviour  from  the  wakeful  eyea 
of  His  disdple  parted  on  this  occasion  for  a 
I    moment,  and  tiirough  the  br^ht  n&  of  the 
ecstatic  condtti<Mi  He  appeared  again  in  ] 
to  direct  the  course  oftheOospeljaitd 
on  iias,  as  od  many  subsequent  occasion£,  hoir 
the  Aposdes  acted  not  only  on  His  past  com- 
mission to  preach  the  Gospel  ta  every  crea- 
ture, but  also  under  His  present  direction — 
how  His  parting  promise  was  fiilfilled  to  them 
in  all  itsliteralJty  and  fulness,  **  Loi,  I  am  with 
'  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  <^the  world." 
The  [^ace  in  which  &e  remarb^le  vision 
appeared  to  St.  Peter  in  his  trance  was  pecu- 
liorl)'  adapted  for  the  purpose.    The  outward 
circumstances  most  appropriately  clothed  and 
expressed  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
I  The  harbour  of  Joppa  was  the  only  i 

the  sea-board  of  Palestine— the  only  point  itf 

,  contact  between  the  exclusive  jews  and  the 

'_  outlying  nations.     The  difficnlty  of  going  is 

and  out — owing  to  its  wild  rocks  and  stormy 

waters — symbolised,  as  it  were,  the  difficultiea 

'  of  creed  and  race,  which  lay  in  the  way  of 

the  extension  tjf  dte  divine  kingdom.     It 

I  was  by  the  way  of  Joppa  ttiat  the  Gentiles  of 

Syria  landed  the  cedar  and  the  pine-wood 

.  irtiich  Solomon  employed  in  building  the 

;  temple  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem.     It  was  by 

^  the  way  of  Joppa  that  similar  materials  were 

conveyed,  by  permisfflon  of  the  Gentile  Cyrus, 

;  fisr  the  rebuilding  of  the  second  temple  under 

ZcrubbabeL    It  was  by  the  way  of  Joppa  that 

Jonah  went  to  preach  salVation  to  the  Gentile 

I  Ninevites.  Andnowitwasbytbewayof Joppa 

that  the  Jews  wore  appointed  to  convey  to  the 

I  Gentiles  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Him  mio  was 

Q-pified  by  Qse  temple,  who  bad  tabernacled 


with  men,  and  by  His  life  and  death  had 
united  in  bon^is  of  brotherly  love  the  es- 
tranged nations  which  He  had  made  of  one 
bkxMl.  In  this  port-town  many  sailors,  traders, 
and  artizans  of  other  nations  resided;  some  of 
n^iom,  by  becoming  proselytes  to  the  Jewish 
faith,  foimed  the  link  connecting  the  Jews  with 
the  Gentiles, the  law  of  Moses  with  the  Gospel, 
the  sjrnagogue  with  the  church.  On  the  top 
of  the  house  of  Simon  the  tanner,  by  the  sea- 
side, the  Apostle  stood.  The  view  behind 
bim  was  circumscribed  by  the  h^h  ground  on 
which  the  town  was  built  Jerusalem  was 
completely  out  of  sight ;  no  part  of  all  Judea 
could  be  seen.  The  horizon  of  the  East,  with 
its  coti^deted  revelation,  with  its  Old-Testa- 
ment history,  its  narrow  Jewish  Church,  its 
exclusive  laws  and  religion,  closed  behind 
him.  But  before  him  expanded  a  boundless 
pjroB>ect  over  the  western  waters — the  horizwi 
of  tne  New-Testament  history,  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  of  the  world-wide,  time-long 
faith  and  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Man,  WhM 
a  deep  impression  must  that  glorious  view 
have  mode  upon  the  old  flshennan,  who  pre- 
viously bad  seen  iu>  larger  sheet  of  water  than 
the  Dead  Sea,  or  the  Tjke  of  Tiberias,  where 
in  early  diqys  he  plied  his  craft !  The  waves 
of  that  vast  sea,  whose  shores  ^re  formed  by 
three  continents,  as  they  broke  in  foam  on 
the  harbour  rocks,  must  have  murmured  to 
him  great  truths  in  unison  with  the  great  com- 
tnksion  which  he  held  from  his  Master.  The 
Sea  of  Tiberias,  folded  amid  the  hiDs  of  Gali- 
lee, surrounded  on  every  side  by  Jewish  soil, 
was  a  type  of  the  Jewish  religion — represented 
the  nuTow  sphere  in  which  the  apostles  of 
Christ  were  at  first  to  pursue  their  vocation 
as  fisheis  of  men ;  gathering  into  their  nets, 
as  heirs  of  the  kingdom,  only  the  outcasts  of 
the  house  of  IsiaeL  But  now  the  wide  Medi- 
terranean, that  touched  Palestine  only  along 
litde  line,  was  a  type  of  the  all-embracing 
Gospel  of  Jesus,  which,  starting  &om  Judea, 
was  to  make  the  whole  known  world  the  field 
of  its  operations,  in  which  the  apostles  were 
)  gather  of  every  kind.  St,  Peter  saw  its 
flittering  surface  covered  with  white-sailed 
ships,  coming  and  going  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Away  towards  the  setting  sun,  were 
the  islands  of  the  Levant,  iamous  in  andent 
story,  the  Stepping-stones,  as  it  were,  of  the 
Gospel  in  its  fijst  giant  strides  from  its  cradle 
to  its  great  field  of  manly  enterprise — Greece 
and  Rome  and  Spain  and  Britun — the  classic. 
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realms  of  Europe — destined  afterwards  to  be 
the  scenes  of  its  most  momentous  conquests. 
Standing  there,  with  the  representatives  of  all 
the  nations  before  his  eyes,  the  unlimited  sea 
that  laved  their  shores  and  bore  their  ships 
rebuked  the  nairowness  of  his  views ;  con 
trasted  the  love  which  would  save  all  with  the 
prejudices  which  would  save  only  a  few.  He 
was  praying,  we  are  told,  on  the  housetop 
and  doubtless  his  prayer— formed  upon  his 
Master's  great  model — was  that  God's  king- 
dom might  come  and  His  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  was  done  in  heaven.  But  what  a 
mean  interpretation  he  put  upon  that  grand 
petition !  He  could  not  divest  his  mind  of 
his  Jewish  prejudices.  He  expected  that  as 
Joppa  was  the  only  harbour  by  which 
strangers  (rom  other  lands  could  enter  the 
Holy  Land,  so  proselytism,  conversion  to  the 
Jewish  fajth,  circumcision,  and  obedience  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  was  the  only  mode  in 
which  Gentiles  could  be  brought  into  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  He  quoted  from  the  pro- 
phecy of  Joel  in  his  sermon  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost, "  I  will  potir  out  my  Spirit  upon  all 
flesh ; "  but  he  understood  the  words  as  refer 
ring  only  to  Jewish  flesh.  He  could  not  be- 
lieve that  Gentiles  would  henceforward  share 
the  Spirit  of  God  as  freely  as  Jews ;  he  could 
not  understand  that  the  world  was  greater  in 
God's  eyes  than  Judea;  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  was  to  be  one  in  which  the  Jew  was  to 
have  no  exclusive  privileges,  and  the  Gentile 
to  be  subject  to  no  disabilities.  He  could 
not  realise  that  the  noble  ark  of  Christianity 
— so  long  moored  to  the  coast  of  Palestine — 
was  about  to  lift  its  anchor  and  spread  its 
sails,  and  pass  out  of  that  very  harbour  of 
Joppa  in  order  to  visit  and  bless  every  shore 
of  the  world.  And,  therefore,  he  needed  not 
only  the  silent  rebuke  of  that  great  open  sea, 
spreading  before  his  eyes,  as  a  type  of  the 
boundless  freeness  and  fulness  of  the  Love 
that  passeth  knowledge — for  its  significant 
enlargement  was  lost  upon  him ;  he  needed 
also  a  special  vision  and  an  articulate  message 
from  heaven. 

That  heavenly  vision  and  message  took 
shape  from  the  natural  condition  of  the 
Apostle  at  the  time.  He  had  been  festing 
and  praying  for  several  hours,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence worn  out  with  fatigue  and  faint  with 
hunger.  The  higher  want  of  his  spirit  was 
therefore  supplied  by  a  vision  suggested  by 
the  want  of  his  lower  nature.  The  divine  light 
'  which,  breaking  through  the  misty  atmosphere 
if  traditional  notions,  was  about  to  rise  upon  1 
his  soul  displayed  itself  in  the  mirror  of  I 
sensuous  im^es  proceeding  from  the  hunger  | 


of  his  body.  Probably,  too,  the  form  of  the 
vision— the  mould  in  which  it  was  cast — was 
determined  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed..  He  was  living  in  the  house  of 
Simon  the  tanner,  a  man  whose  occupation 
was  regarded  by  the  stricter  Jews  as  unclean. 
The  Levitical  law  forbade  contact  with  death 
in  any  shape  lest  defilement  should  be  con- 
tracted ;  but  here  was  a  man  whose  calling 
exposed  him  to  constant  contamination.  He 
prepared  the  skins  of  animals— clean  and  un- 
clean without  distinction,  we  may  suppose,  if 
they  suited  his  purpose.  The  trade  in  which 
St.  Peter's  host  was  engaged  may  have  sug- 
gested the  great  sheet  let  down  from  heaven, 
knit  at  the  four  comers,  filled  with  all  manner 
of  four-footed  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  wild 
beasts,  and  creeping  things,  and  fowls  of  the 
air;  justasthediepherd'sordinarywatch-fire, 
and  the  natural  thorny  growth  of  the  desert 
formed  the  outward  vehicle  by  which  God 
revealed  Himself  to  Moses.  The  fact  that 
St.  Peter  was  the  guest  of  such  a  man  indi- 
cated that  he  had  lost  much  of  his  old  Phari- 
saic strictness — that  the  events  of  Pentecost 
— the  conversion  of  the  Samaritans,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  new  element  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Stephen  sealed  by  his  death  of  martyr- 
dom, had  somewhat  enlarged  his  heart,  and 
dispelled  some  of  the  most  bitter  of  his 
Jewish  prejudices.  The  house  of  Simon  the 
tanner  at  Joppa  was  not  only  physically,  but 
morally  a  half-way  house  between  Jerusalem 
and  Caesarea,  between  the  temple  of  the 
Jews  and  the  house  of  Cornelius  the  Roman 
centurion.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
consistency of  his  conduct  in  dwelling  in  the 
house  of  an  unclean  person,  the  Jewish  in- 
stincts of  St.  Peter,  recoiled  with  abhorrence 
&om  the  vision  which  presented  in  such  a. 
palpable  shape  before  him  what  he  had  been 
taught  and  accustomed  to  avoid  carefully  as 
a  source  of  moral  infection.  "  Not  so.  Lord," 
he  replied  to  the  articulate  voice,  whidi 
said,  "  Rise,  Peter,  kill  and  eat,"  "  for  I  have 
never  eaten  anything  common  or  unclean," 

The  symbolical  vision  of  St,  Peter  may  be 
regarded  as  the  formal  authoritative  abolition 
of  the  Levitical  arrangements  r^arding  clean 
and  unclean  animals.  This  law  of  food  was 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  types  and  symbols, 
which  ceased  in  their  outward  form,  because 
in  the  Christian  dispensation  they  were 
spiritually  fulfilled.  It  had  its  foundation  in  | 
sanitary  reasons,  for  the  law  was  not  arbitrary 
and  capricious ;  it  had  a  primary  relation 
to  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  best 
kind  of  nourishment  adapted  to  the  Jewish 
coDstitutioD  in  such  a  climate.    Bodily  health. 
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vigour,  and  puiity  were  doubtless  the  objects 
which  it  was  meant  first  of  all  to  subserve, 
but  based  upon  that  primaiy  physical  cause, 
was  the  moral  putpose  of  keeping  Jew  and 
Gentile    apart,  until  the  purposes  of  their 
mutual  discipline  in  a  separate  state  should  be 
accomplished.     It  was  not  a  question  merely 
r^arding  the  best  mode  of  supporting  naturaJ 
life  that  the  Jew  was  forbidden  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  swine  and  horses  j  it  was  one  of 
religious  duty  and  covenant  faithfulness,  of 
keeping  the  Jew  pure  in  his  religious  convic- 
tions amid  the  surrounding  idolatry.     It  was 
wisely  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  people 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  times.     At  certain 
periods  of  their  history,  the  Jews  were  brought 
into  closer  relations  with  the  outlying  nations. 
During  and  afler  their  return  from  captivity, 
especially,  the  avenues  of  the  world  opened 
around  them,  and  they  could  not  isolate  them- 
I  selves  from  ajl  intercourse  with  aliens  from  the 
I  commonwealth  of  Israel.     In  such  circum- 
stances they  were  exposed  to  innumerable 
temptations  to  make  light  of  their  religious 
I  scmples,  and  to  confonn  to  the  heathen  prac- 
[  tices  arotmd  them.    The  only  way,  therefore, 
to  avoid  an  utter  relaxation  and  confusion  of 
their   religious  code  was  by  making  their 
mode  of  life  peculiar,  and  refusing  to  partake 
I  of  the  food  which  idolatrous  nations  were 
j  accustomed  to  use ;  and  if  at  times  this  caste- 
:  distinction  was  exaggerated,  so  that  it  was 
j  considered  unlawfulfor  a  Jew  to  keep  com- 
I  pany  with,  or   come  in  to  one  of  another 
natiori,  it  was  to  some  degree  justified  by  the 
j  necessity  of  the  case.     It  was  an  instance  of 
extremes  meeting.     The  tendency  so  strong 
I   in  them,  as  shown  by  their  history,  to  forsake 
I  the  true  God  and  to  cleave  to  Uie  gods  of 
the  people  with  whom,  from  time  to  time, 
I  they  came  into  contact,  was  counteracted  by 
the  tendency  equally  strong  to  pride  them- 
I  selves  upon  their  exclusive  privileges  as  the 
'  favourites  of  heaven,  and  to  push  to  an  absurd 
extreme  the  resttictions  of  their  own  religion, 
Pioneness   to    idolatry   was  neutralised    by 
religious  bigotry.      The  Lord  thus  fenced 
around  and  educated  by  a  prohibitory  code 
of  laws,  as  well  as  by  a  revelation  of  positive 
truth,  a  people  who  should  be  the  custodians 
of  true  religion  and  undefiled  for  the  benefit 
of  all  mankind. 

Sut  when  the  purposes  of  the  exclus'Lve 
educati<m  of  Israel  were  fulfilled,  and  the 
law  that  came  by  Moses  was  merged  in  the 
grace  and  truth  that  came  by  Jesus  Christ, 
the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean 
animals  was  abolished.  This  branch  of  the 
ceiemonial  law  was  formally  repealed  by  the 


direct  command  of  heaven.  The  vision  of 
St.  Peter  distinctly  annulled  it.  The  animals 
were  seen  associated  together  within  the 
limited  sphere  of  the  vision,  as  they  are  seen 
on  the  surface  of  the  great  earth  itself.  The 
primary  law  of  their  creation  superseded  the 
temporary  law  which  separated  them  from 
one  another  in  human  economy.  As  cr 
tures  of  God,  all  their  disabilities  were  re- 
moved, and  the  original  sentence  of  appro- 
b;ition  was  again  pronounced  upon  them  in- 
discriminately. God  saw  that  they  were  all ' 
very  good.  In  that  kingdom  of  Christ,  which 
is  the  restitution  of  all  things,  the  whole  crea- 
tion which  groaneth  and  travaileth  together 
in  pain  until  now,  is  seen  translated  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  And  as 
with  the  animals  themselves,  so  with  the 
human  beings  whom  they  represented  on  i 
occasion.  The  distinctions  among  men  which 
the  law  of  meats  was  meant  to  create  and 
preserve  were  also  abolished  by  the  vision  of 
St.  Peter.  The  vessel  knit  at  the  four  comers 
symbolised  the  Christian  Church,  which  was 
to  be  co-extensive  with  the  whole  earth ; 
the  animals  with  which  it  was  filled  were  an 
emblem  of  all  nations  that  were  to  be  gathered 
into  the  Church,  As  the  whole  animal  king- 
dom was  represented  in  the  vessel,  so  all 
mankind  were  to  be  represented  in  the 
Church.  The  association  of  creeping  things 
with  the  great  four-footed  beasts  and  wild 
beasts  signified  that  the  grace  of  God  would 
comprehend  the  lowest  and  vilest  races  of 
earth,  as  well  as  the  noblest  and  most  ad- 
vanced nations  within  its  all-embracing  arms. 
Not  only  the  great  civilised  nations,  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  Jews  and  Egyptians, 
but  also  the  degraded  and  obscure  tnbes  of 
Asia,  Afnca,  and  Europe  would  be  folded 
together  within  the  same  great  dispensation 
of  mercy  and  love.  There  was  to  be  no 
respect  of  persons  with  God ;  there  was  to 
neitherGreeknor  Jew,  nor  Scythian,  nor  bond, 
nor  free  in  Christ  And  as  the  mean  creep- 
ing things  were  made  as  much  of  in  the 
vessel  as  the  great  four-footed  beasts,  not 
hidden  away  in  the  comers,  but  made  to 
stand  out  conspicuously — presented  to  the 
Apostle's  eye  in  their  own  place ;  so  these  bar- 
t)arous  tribes  were  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  by 
Christianity,  but  were  to  be  raised  by  it  to  a 
higher  position,  and  to  share  in  their  own 
degree  and  according  to  their  own  capacity  in 
the  blessings  of  die  Gospel.  All  this  was  sym- 
bolised by  the  vision  of  St.  Peter.  The  same 
great  truths  had  been  typified  before  by 
Noidi's  ark,  the  symbol  of  man's  salvation, 
in  which  dean  and  unclean  animals  were 
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associated,  and  saved  from  the  flood.  The 
scheme  of  grace  as  well  as  the  scheme  of 
nature  has  a  place  and  a  design  for  alL 

The  great  sheet  was  "let  down  out  of 
heaven,"  thereby  indicating  the  heavenly 
origin  of  this  wonderful  association.  The 
idea  of  it  was  not  fonned  on  earth ;  the  eite- 
cution  of  it  was  not  devised  or  carried  out  by 
human  wisdom  and  benevolence.  It  is  not  a 
natural  arrangemeDt,  for  it  is  contrary  to  one 
of  the  great  laws  of  nature — the  law  of 
natural  selection.  In  the  field  of  nature  the 
battle  is  with  the  strong,  and  tiie  weaker 
races  perish.  It  is  not  according  to  the  law 
of  human  progress,  which'  ordains  that  the 
march  of  nations  shall  be  over  each  othert 
graves — that  dominant  races  shall  subdue  and 
extirpate  the  less  capable — that  savage  tribes, 
in  contact  with  civilisation,  instead  of  being 
raised  and  ennobled  thereby,  shall  be  more 
degraded,  and  finally  become  extinct.  The 
idea  and  the  execution  of  the  plan  of  uniting 
all  nations  and  peoples,  and  tribes  and 
tongues,  in  one  Church,  where  there  should 
be  no  preferences  or  disabilities,  where  the 

Eowers  and  the  peculiarities  of  each  should 
ive  ample  room  for  exercise  and  expansion 
for  the  benefit  of  ail,  was  of  God  entirely. 
It  was  conceived  and  wrought  out  in  heaven, 
and  not  on  earth.  We  see  all  dircagh  the 
history  of  the  Jews  that  God's  thoughts  were 
high  above  their  thoughts,  as  the  heavens 
above  the  earth.  He  was  continually  telhng 
his  covenant  people  that  their  history  was 
included  in  a  la^er  and  grander  history ;  that 
in  their  seed  aU  the  failles  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed.  But  the  best  and  wisest 
of  them  were  contimially  misunderstanding 
His  intentions,  and  gauging  them  by  their  own 
narrow  prejudices.  The  prophets  were  in- 
spired tio  utter  prophecies  regarding  a  uni- 
versal church,  which  they  themselves  were  not 
able  to  comprehend  or  fully  sympathise  with. 
For  uttering  the  grand  prophecy  that  in  the 
latter  days  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house 
should  be  established  upon  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  all  nations  should  flow  into 
it ;  that  out  of  Zion  the  law  should  go  forth, 
and  the  word  of  the  I/ard  from  Jerusalem, 
Micah  would  have  been  put  to  death  by  the 
exasperated  people  had  not  Hezekiah  mter- 
fered.  If  ever  diere  was  anything  contrary 
to  the  whole  tenor  of  Jewish  thought,  it  was 
Christ's  command  to  go  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creatme. 
There  is  not  a  stronger  proof  of  the  divine 
inspiration  of  the  Jewish  prophets  than  Ae  ' 
iact  that,  contrary  to  every  feeling  of  patriot- 1 
ism,  they  foretold,  not  the  fiiture  glories  of  their  | 


own  nation,  but  its  rnin  preparatory  to  its 
abs<»ptioa  in  a  larger  commonwealth.  There 
is  not  a  mtve  convincing  cridence  of  the 
divinity  of  our  Saviour  than  the  fact  tiiat, 
contrary  to  all  the  religious  prejudices  of  his 
nation  and  of  his  time,  be  nndertook  to  or- 
ganise a  kingdom  of  heaven  on  eaith,  in  whidi 
^ey  should  come  &om  die  north  and  the 
south,  and  the  east  and  the  west,  and  sit 
down  with  Abiafaam  and  Isaac  and  Jacob. 
There  cannot  be  a  more  conclusive  proof  of 
the  unearthly  character  of  the  Churcii  of  Christ, 
than  theiactthat,  in  spite  of  thetempanl  things 
which  divide  men  and  keep  them  separate,  { 
and  the  tendency  to  carry  to  excess  those 
distinctions  iriiich  are  allowable,  and  even 
necessary,  it  nevertheless  is  not  identified 
with  any  of  the  castes  which  lie  along  the  | 
graduated  scale  of  worldljr  greatuesG  or  little- 
ness; that  it  places  men  m  mutual  relations, 
belonging  to  eternity,  and  not  to  time;  that 
it  compensates  every  disadvantage,  maks  all 
partakers  of  the  common  salvation,  one  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Thus  we  see  how  the  associa- 
tion of  the  lowest  with  the  highest  in  tiie 
Church  of  Christ  was  a  divine,  and  sot  a 
human  cotKeption.  AU  had  been  arranged 
and  ordered  in  a  heavenly  sphere,  uodei  the 
guidance  of  God  Himself,  in  beautiful  contra- 
distinction to  the  instincts  <^  man,  whowoald 
have  gathered  into  the  sheet  only  what  was  of 
apparent  v^e,  who  would  have  gloried  in 
taming  the  wild  beasts,  but  would  have 
despised  and  rejected  tfie  creeping  things. 
And  just  as  St.  Peter  saw  in  his  vision  the 
vessel  fiill  of  all  kinds  of  animals  let  down 
out  of  heaven,  so  St  John  saw  in  his  viaon, 
the  holy  city,  new  Jerus^em,  type  of  society 
in  its  perfect,  redeemed  state,  combining  die 
various  relations  of  men  so  as  to  promote  Hie 
wellare  of  each  and  secure  the  nnity  of  a 
conmion  life  to  the  whole,  coming  down  from 
God  ont  erf  heaTen,  jwepared  as  a  bride 
adorned  for  her  husbaiid. 

In  reply  to  the  scruples  of  St.  Peter  God 
condescended  to  inform  him  that  Genlile 
nations  were  not  as  he  supposed  coaaaoa  or 
unclean.  Aliens  from  the  ccnnmonwealth  of 
Israel,  God  nevertheless  had  not  abandoned  ! 
them.  It  was  indeed  necessMy  in  order  to 
preserve  the  divine  knowledge  in  all  its  inte- 
grity and  purity,  that  the  Jewish  i^atioin  should 
be  selected  to  stand  in  closer  pdations  with 
God.  It  was  necessary  that  they  should  be 
educated  and  trained  in  the  hoosehold  of  God 

it  were,  amd  direcUy  under  His  eye,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  the  teachers  and 
benefectors  of  maoldnd,  Bnt  this  does 
not  imply  that  He  had  no  f^erly  interest 
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ia  the  oatlons  outside — that  they  were  left 
entirely  to  themselves,  without  any  religious 
tiaining  at  alL .  Side  by  side  with  the  special 
discipline  of  the  Jews  went  on  the  general 
disciplioe  of  the  Gentiles,  As  the  Jews  had 
a.  law  and  a  saciifidal  ritual,  so  the  heaUien 
had  also  a  philosophy  and  a  sacrificial  systeio, 
though  not  like  the  Jewish,  the  result  of 
immediate  divine  revelarion,  hut  in  all  pro- 
bability a  &ded  and  distorted  memoiy  of 
patriarchal  Te%ioD  handed  down  after  the 
dispeision  of  BabeL  The  eaily  lathers  of  the 
Church,  who  were  pagans  in  their  uncon- 
verted state,  such  as  Athenagoras,  Tertullian, 
Justin  Mar^,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  were 
accustonked  to  assert  that  paganism  was  the 
peculiar  tiaining  ordained  by  God  for  the 
Gentiles  in  contxa-distinction  to  the  Jews; 
th^  pagan  philosophy  and  reUgion  were  to 
the  heathen  what  the  Jewish  dispensation 
was  to  the  covenant  people — a  training  up 
towards  Christianity.  For  paganism,  we 
must  remember,  was  not  altogether  a  false- 
hood ;  it  was  only  a  perversion  of  the  one 
divine  revelation — containing  those  funda- 
mental principles  the  type  of  which  was  found 
in  Judaism  and  Christianity.  It  was  a  shadow 
cast  by  the  reality.  It  had  much  of  the  salt 
of  trudi  in  it ;  and  this  it  was  that  preserved 
it  from  decay ;  that,  in  spite  of  dl  the  foul 
corruptions  and  evils  connected  with  it,  con- 
served it  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
long  succession  of  philosophers  of  Greece, 
who  opposed  the  viler  and  more  popular 
superstitions,  and  fostered  the  belief  in  one 
God,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in 
the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, founded  upon  laws  of  righteousness, 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  their  times  and 
their  countijinen  as  the  Hebrew  prophets — 
who  kept  alive  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God  and  the  purity  of  His  worship,  and  re- 
buked the  idolatry  and  corruption  of  their 
people — stood  to  Israel  in  the  degenerate 
ages  immediately  preceding  the  coming  of 
Christ.  By  the  discipline  and  trdning  of  all 
that  was  thus  good  and  pure  in  their  own  re- 
ligion God  had  cleansed  the  heathen  nations, 
and  jH-epared  them  for  being  received  at  the 
proper  time  into  the  Christiaii  Church. 

Throughout  the  whole  history  of  God's 
inunediate  connection  with  the  Jews,  He, 
from  time  to  time,  cleansed  individuals  here 
and  there  among  the  Gentiles  by  his  special 
dealiEigs  of  grace  with  them.  Melchizedek, 
to  whom  the  Aarooic  priesthood  themselves 
paid  rithes  in  the  person  of  Abraham  their 
great  ancestor,  was  a  Canaanite,  belonging 
to   the  accursed  aboriginal  race  which  the 


Jews  wei«  commanded  to  extirpate.  Job 
was,  in  all  likelihood,  an  Edomite,  a  de- 
scendant of  Esau;  aiwl  his  book,  ^though 
its  subject  did  not  belong  to  the  chosen 
people,  was  admitted  into  uie  sac^  Canon. 
The  blood  of  Rahab,  the  harlot  of  Jericho, 
and  of  Ruth  the  Moabitess  mingled  with 
that  of  the  royal  house  of  David.  In  the 
prophecy  of  Balaam,  we  see  a  reoogoition  of 
divine  inspiratioD  outside  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel ;  and  in  the  mission  of  Elijah  to 
Sarepta,  of  EUsha  to  Naaman  the  Syrian,  and 
of  Jonah  to  the  Ninevites,  we  see  the  readi- 
ness of  Scripture  to  admit  within  the  pale  of 
the  true  Church  the  Gentile  nations  around. 
The  visit  of  the  Magi  to  the  cradle  of  Jesus ; 
the  visit  of  Christ  Himself  to  Egypt ;  the 
cure  of  the  daughter  of  the  Syrophcenician 
woman,  of  the  Roman  centurion's  ser- 
vant, and  of  the  Samaritan  l^r;  the  dis- 
course to  the  woman  of  Samana  beside  the 
well  of  Sychar ;  the  desire  of  the  Gredcs  to 
see  Jesus;  the  association  of  Romans  with 
Jews  at  His  crucifixion;  all  these  indicate 
the  gradual  widening  of  the  horizon  of  hu- 
mamty — the  graduaJ  fulfilment  of  Christ's 
words,  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men 
to  me."  The  faith  of  the  Syrophccmciait 
woman  and  of  the  Roman  centurion  was 
greater  than  any  which  our  Lord  had  found 
even  in  Israel  The  devoutness  and  charity 
of.  Cornelius  were  so  remarkable  that  they 
attracted  the  special  regard  of  heaven.  In 
these  iiMlividuaJs  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been 
working,  cleansing  them  from  all  the  corru^ 
tions  in  their  nature  and  in  thdr  creed.  They 
had  the  heavenly  call  which  Abraham  had 
before  he  was  circumcised;  the  undoubted 
inward  seal  of  salvaticm  in  the  absence  of 
the  outward  sign.  Their  faith  was  counted  to 
them  for  righteousness.  The  Lord  Himself 
had  sanctified  them ;  and  surely  if  heaven  had 
dispensed  with  the  distinctions  of  the  cere- 
monial law  in  their  case,  who  possessed  the 
spiritual  reaUty,  imparted  by  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  God's  word  and  Spint,  so  should  the 
Church  on  earth.  What  God  had  thus 
cleansed,  Peter  had  no  right  to  call  common 
or  unclean.  These  ceremonial  distincdons 
were  in  themselves  at  best  but  a  very  im- 
perfect mode  of  effecting  the  true  santiifica- 
tion  of  man;  and  now  ihey  were  to  be 
aboHshed  by  the  adoption  of  higher  spiritual 
means — by  the  grace  and  truth  that  came 
by  Jesus  Christ  Thus  we  reach  the  aboli- 
iioa  of  the  formal  distinction  between  Jews 
and  Gentiles — between  dean  and  unclean 
meats — by  having  arrived  at  the  deeper  truth,  | 
of  which  all  such  distinctions  in  the  flesh  " 
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were  mere  temporary  expressions — that  there 
is  nothing  from  without  that,  entering  into  a 
man,  can  defile  him ;  that  God  regards  only 
the  state  of  the  heart ;  and  that  to  the  pure 
in  heart  all  things  are  pure.  The  separation 
betiveen  the  same  creatures  of  God — the 
same  brethren  of  mankind — the  same  sub- 
jects of  redemption — by  the  restrictions  of  a 
ceremonial  law,  is  seen  to  be  a  differentiation 
towards  a  higher,  a  more  blessed,  and  a  more 
lasting  unity  in  Christ.  And  just  as  in  nature, 
so  in  religion,  we  find  that  differentiation  is  a 
ftindamental  law  of  development. 

The  heavenly  vision  which  appeared  to 
St.  Peter  condemns  the  ceremonial  distinc- 
tions which  Christians  still  keep  up.  We 
break  up  life  into  fragments,  and  assign  this 
part  to  the  world,  and  that  to  God.  We 
draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
secular  and  the  sacred,  as  distinct  as  the  line 
of  verdure  and  the  line  of  desert  that  run 
side  by  side,  but  never  intermingle,  all  along 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  Such  a  division 
savouis  more  of  Pharisaism  than  of  Chris- 
tianity. Our  Lord,  by  taking  our  nature  and 
living  our  life,  made  them  potentially  divine. 
Ever  since  he  broke  the  bread  of  common 
life,  and  walked  our  earth,  he  made  every 
meal  a  sacrament  and  every  spot  holy  ground. 
As  the  body  is  one,  so  also  is  the  Christian 
life.  Physical  health  is  the  harmonious  ac- 
tion of  every  member  according  to  its  natural 
law ;  and  religion  is  the  true  health  of  our 
whole  being— the  sanctification  of  body,  soul, 
and  spirit  Religion  is  the  consecration  of 
everything  to  God— of  the  whole  of  life— its 
eating  and  drinking  as  well  as  its  fasting — its 
working  as  well  as  its  praying,  its  joys  as 
well  as  its  sorrows,  its  pleasures  as  well  as 
its  duties,  its  weekdays  as  well  as  its  sabbaths. 
It  alone  gives  to  man  the  use  of  bis  whole 
being  and  of  the  universe  around  him,  and 
shows  to  him  that  the  true  human  complete- 
ness lies,  not  in  the  proscription  of  any  of  the 
elements  of  his  being,  but  in  their  proper  exer- 
cise, and  in  the  right  blending  of  the  whole. 

Then,  too,  the  divine  words  of  the  vision 
condemn  that  sour  puritanism,  or  asceticism, 
so  popular  in  every  age  of  the  Church,  which 
would  banish  all  the  joys  and  innocent 
amusements  of  life,  and  wrap  up  the  world 
in  a  mist  of  spiritual  sadness.  The  beauties 
of  nature,  we  hear  such  individuals  saying, 
are  imworthy  of  the  regard  of  a  Christian ; 
they  are  carnal,  under  the  curse,  and  are 
intended  for  tnals  and  temptations;  the 
pleasures  of  life,  arts,  letters,  music,  beauty, 
are  sinfiil,  when  precious  rime  is  spent  upon 
tiiem  by  an  immortal  soul.    They  take  up 


the  words  of  Cecil,  and  say,  without  his 
devotion,  "I  want  to  see  no  more  sea,  hills, 
fields,  abbeys,  or  castles ;  I  find  vanity  per- 
vading everything  but  eternity  and  its  con- 
cerns, and  perceive  these  things  to  be  in- 
tended for  children."  Such  Christians  are 
terribly  one-sided ;  they  have  a  poor  idea  of 
the  goodness  of  God's  law,  and  a  very  narrow 
idea  of  God's  holiness.  They  recognise 
merely  the  unearthly  aspect  of  religion ;  they 
are  gratefiil  to  God  only  for  spiritual  bless- 
ings. They  shut  themselves  out  from  much 
that  softens  and  blesses  the  heart,  under  the 
strange  impression  that  God  is  acceptably 
served  by  mortifications  and  privations  which 
are  supposed  to  be  in  themselves  grateful  to 
Him.  Let  such  individuals  leam  firom  the 
freedom  and  naturalness  of  Christ's  life  in  all 
things,  fi-om  the  direct  rebuke  given  to  the 
apostle  from  heaven,  that  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  the  innocent  joys  of  life,  which 
they  call  common  and  unclean,  are  purified 
by  God's  blessing  and  Christ's  human  expe- 
rience, and  may  be  made  the  ministers  of 
faith  and  the  means  of  grace  to  the  humble 
loving  soul  Let  them  leam  to  call  nothing 
which  God  has  given,  and  which  He  upholds 
for  wise  and  gracious  purposes,  common  and 
unclean.  Let  us  all  beware,  in  our  scmples 
about  mere  outward  things,  of  neglecting 
the  inward,  vital  things  of  the  spirit ;  remem- 
bering that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat 
and  drink,  doing  or  not  doing  certain  external 
things,  but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Let  us  take  warning  by 
the  example  of  the  Pharisees,  who  b^an 
with  scruples  about  meats,  washing  of  hands, 
and  a  hundred  other  little  fidgety  difficulties 
and  subtle  distinctions,  and  ended  with  the 
basest  hypocrisy;  who  began  with  tithing 
mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  and  ended  witii 
neglecting  mercy  and  judgment  and  truth. 
Let  us  Uke  heed  that  we  narrow  not  too 
rigidly,  by  our  ceremonial  exclusiveness,  the 
confines  of  things  that  are  lawful  and  inno- 
cent in  themselves,  lest  we  make  sad  the 
heart  which  God  has  not  made  sad,  and 
make  our  religion  hateful  to  others,  and  a 
living  death  to  ourselves— killing  the  world 
and  the  soul  too.  We  may  contract  the 
common  of  life  by  enclosure,  until  we  drive 
trespassers  into  forbidden  pleasures.  The 
only  true  Gospel  strictness  is  tiiat  which 
"fences  duties  round  so  as  to  make  their 
performance  easier  and  surer;  and  which 
fences  the  heart  round,  so  as  to  make  our 
feelings  purer  and  more  human,  and  there- 
fore more  spiritual  and  heavenly." 

HUGH  MACMILLAN. 
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XtuibnttB  in  ^s  $<i*iitua  ^^b. 
Bt  EDWARD  GARRETT. 

II. — WHEAT  AND  TARES, 


THE  next  story  I  shall  tell  is  of  a  problem 
that  vexed  me  sadly  for  many,  many 
years.  It  was  put  before  me  while  I  was  still 
quite  a  Ud,  and  though  I  began  to  catch  the 
drift  of  its  solution  a  long  while  ago,  I  did 
not  airive  at  the  full  and  complete  answer  till 
within  a  verj'  few  yeais  of  the  present  time. 

In  the  hurry  of  a  life  rocked  in  a  leaky 
mortality,  it  is  hard  to  wait  for  the  leisurely 
processes  of  Infinite  Immortality,  God  works 
slowly.  Man  flutters  among  his  decrees  like 
a  poor  moth  in  a  garden.  Does  it  fancy  the 
hami  green  buds  will  never  blossom  ?  Can  it 
believe  that  the  early  flower  already  blowing 
was  like  them  only  a  day  or  two  ago  ?  And 
presently  flic  poor  thing  trembles  on  its  wings, 
wd  drops,  and  dies..  But  the  roses  come 
out  one  by  one  in  their  season,  and  Christ- 
mas brings  red  berries  even  to  the  holly. 
if  the  modi  had  only  believed  ! 

Our  firm,  Lambert  &  Co.,  did  business 
-with  the  establishment  of  Knight  Bros,  and 
Cromer.  Knight  and  Cromer  were  only  a 
youDgfirm,  and  then  in  a  comparatively  small 
■R-ay.  Our  Mr.  Lambert  liked  to  give  a  helping 
hand  to  such.  This  firm  in  particular  was 
much  indebted  to  him.  He  had  advanced 
capital  to  Knight  Bros.,  who  were  the  sons  of 
an  old  business  connection  of  his,  who  had 
been  ruined  in  a  panic.  He  had  often  fa- 
voured them  with  the  still  more  valuable  loan 
of  his  honoured  name.  And  lastly,  he  was 
the  means  of  introducing  them  to  their  junior 
partner,  Henry  Cromer,  a  young  man  from 
Mr.  Lambert's  own  county  town;  who  not 
only  had  capital,  which  was  of  material 
benefit  to  their  interests,  but  also  a  special 
aptitude  and  skill  in  their  line  of  trade,  and 
an  unusual  share  of  energy  and  application, 

I  believe  the  three  partners  firet  met  in 
Mr.  Lambert's  counting-house.  The  Knights 
had  often  been  there,  but  I  remember  the  day 
when  first  Mr.  Cromer  was  appointed  to  meet 
them,  and  their  interview  being  by  no  means 
private,  I  was  in  and  out 'of  the  counting- 
house  whilst  it  went  on,  and  heard  many 
snatches  of  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Thomas  Knight  was  specularive,  and 
Mr.  Archer  Knight  was  timid.  Mr.  Thomas 
was  suggesting  that  their  trade  was  capable 
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of  much  increase  if  prices  were  lowered; 
while  Mr.  Archer  put  in  that  he  thought  their 
manufactures  could  be  carried  on  in  a  more 
economical  way. 

"When  we  have  the  amount  of  ready 
money  you  will  bring  us,"  said  Mr.  Thomas, 
"  our  profits  will  be  much  greater,  because 
we  shall  have  our  cash  in  our  hand  whenever 
the  markets  are  favourable.  And  when  you 
can  invest  a  pound  to  bring  in  five,  then  with 
five  you  can  go  to  work  for  twenty-five,  and 
so  on,  a^  infinitum!' 

"We've  not  only  had  to  drop  advantageous 
purchases,"  chimed  in  Mr.  Arclier,  "we've 
had  to  sell  at  a  loss  too.  It  has  really  gone 
to  my  heart  to  see  such  splendid  certainties 
as  our  connection  affords  us,  all  wasted  for 
want  of  a  trifle  more  capital." 

"Glorious  chances  lost,  too,"  said  Mr. 
Thomas.  "If I'dhadasparefivehundredwhen 
the  Queen  of  the  Sea  was  freighted  for  Buenos 
Ayres,  I'd  live  turned  it  into  not  a  penny  less 
than  two  thousand.  But  as  I  had  not,  I  had 
to  let  somebody  else  step  into  my  shoes." 

"  But  there  was  a  risk  in  that,"  responded 
Mr.  Archer,  "  though  it  happened  to  turn  out 
all  right  I'm  glad  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Cromer  here  feels  with  me,  that  it  is  best  to 
keep  to  the  slow  and  steady  course  of  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Cromer  and  I  must  look  after 
striking  the  balance,  and  then  allow  a  margin 
for  you  to  speculate  with,  Tom.  Tom  has  a 
wonderful  turn  for  speculation,"  he  added 
aside,  with  ill-disguised  admiration.  "And 
he'd  be  generally  right.  There's  a  kind  of 
luck  in  it" 

"  It  is  with  Fortune  as  it  is  with  horses," 
said  Mr.  Thomas  nonchalandy;  "take  it 
with  a  strong  hand,  and  it  knows  its  master." 

"  And  do  you  find  your  workpeople  satisfied 
with  the  wages  you  have  just  named  ?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Cromer. 

"  Satisfied !  I  should  think  they  ought  to 
be,"  returned  Mr.  Archer.  "  They  have  no 
trouble  and  no  risk.  It  is  the  same  wage 
that  is  paid  everywhere." 

"They  know  they  would  lose  more  than 
they  would  gain  if  they  quarrelled  with  their 
bread  and  butter,"  said  Mr.  Thomas.  "And 
they're  satisfied  enough.  They  know  their 
doth,  and  it's  easy  enough  to  cut  their  coat 
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accordingly.  So  much  work  and  so  much 
money;  and  I'm  sure  it  must  he  a  nice  peace- 
ful life  for  those  it  suits." 

"  And  as  I  understand  they  mostly  live  in 
cottages  belongii^  to  you,  of  course  you  are 
able  to  make  many  little  atrangerneiits  that 
make  the  wage  worth  neady  double  in  point 
of  comfort,"  observed  Mr,  Cromer. 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  jusented  Mr. 
Archer  eagerly ;  while  Mr.  Tlunuas  put  in : 

"We  always  subschbe  to  the  Free  Hos- 
pital It  takes  any  case  of  accident  con- 
nected with  our  works.  Now  Ur.  Cromer's 
name  is  to  be  coupled  with  oura,  peritaps  he 
would  like  the  subscription  to  be  doubled. 
That  will  let  people  see  that  we  ajie  humch- 
ing  out." 

I  remember  that  Mr.  Cromer  looked  up  at 
the  speaker  keenly,  and  bis  tone  was  rather 
cold  as  he  answered  : 

"There  will  be  time  enough  for  those 
changes  by^-and-by.  But  do  you  have  many 
accidents  in  your  works?  I  thought  they 
were  (^iefly  avoidable  ?" 

"They  will  hap^Jen  sometimes,  as  m  the 
best-regulated  famihes,"  Mr.  Archer  answered 
smoothly.  "  I  daresay  your  experience  tells 
you  that  common  workpeo^^e  are  laraentaUy 
careless." 

Just  then  I  was  called  out  of  the  counting- 
house,  and  away  to  another  part  of  the  build- 
ing. I  did  not  see  the  Knights  again.  But  I 
met  Mr.  Lambert  and  Mr.  Cromer  wandering 
together  among  the  bales  and  packiitg-cases. 
Mr.  Cromer  had  just  made  some  observation, 
which  I  did  not  hear,  and  Mr.  Lambert  re- 
plied,— 

"  I  don't  think  jrou  must  draw  that  inference. 
Business  men  fall  into  this  hard  way  of  speech. 
I  own  if  s  a  bad  habit  I  only  hope  I  have 
not  fallen  mto  it  myself.  If  there  is  really 
too  much  of  a  mercenary  spirit  in  it,  you 
must  just  set  your  influence  against  it,  Cro- 
mer. The  Knights  are  but  young  men,  and 
have  had  to  struggle  hard,  but  I  have  always 
found  them  very  amenable  to  any  suggestion. 
You  must  do  them  good,  Cromer." 

Kindly  Mr.  Lambert  1  His  was  truly  the 
cliarity  that  hopeth  all  things,  believeth  all 
things. 

I  afterwards  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Cromer  ontside  business  hours  and  places. 
He  was  recently  married  to  an  elder  sister  of 
David  Wills's  young  wife;  and  thus  during 
dieir  stay  in  London  they  were  constant 
visitors  at  my  old  friend's  new  little  home  ' 
Holloway, 

Henry  Cromer  had  been  the  second  son  of 
the  chief  com  and  grain  merchant  of  Middle- 


boro',  Shropshire.  I  could  understand  that 
the  family  had  been  affluent  people  after  a 
simple  country  fashion.  Every  allusion  to 
his  boyish  life  was  like  a  spring  breeze  among 
the  hyacinths  of  a  mill-garden — full  of  healthy 
and  health-giving  life.  They  had  a  "  shop  " 
in  the  family  house  in  Middleboro'  market- 
place, and  a  great,  overflowing  thiitfiil  garden 
behold  the  "pailonr,"  which  had  evidently 
been  the  general  household  apartment,  since 
Heniy  Cromer  never  mentioned  "the  best 
room  "  except  in  connecti(»k  with  such  sacred 
or  festive  occa&icms  as  the  Sunday  aftemooo 
Bible  reading  and  tea,  or  the  Christmas  cake 
and  forfeits.  Perhaps  the  women  folk  ijf 
the  establishment  had  sometimes  carried  their 
needlework  there  in  tJie  quiet  of  the  evening, 
but  the  boys  of  the  family  had  been  far  too 
free  of  the  mill  and  the  granary  to  be  readily 
presentable  among  Mussels  carpet  and  best 
damask.  The  lads  had  thrown  themselves 
with  hearty  boyish  unconsciousness  armong  the 
cogs  and  pulleys  of  the  little  MtddM>oro' 
model  of  God's  universe.  Their  lather's 
millers  and  carters  had  delighted  to  make 
the  boys  those  precious  impromptu  tc^s  which 
no  money  can  buy  at  Mr.  Cremer's,  and  to 
permit  and  encourage  them  in  those  efforts 
at  manly  labour  which  is  the  most  delightful 
sport  to  childish  hearts.  They  had  teamed 
to  reverence  the  rough  old  veteran  nuller  who 
had  learned  to  read  his  Bible  after  he  was 
forty  years  of  age,  and  who  walked  twelve 
miles  every  Sun<&y,  that  he  mi^  be,  in  any- 
homely  way  that  presented  itself,  a  loving 
evange^t  to  the  ne^ected  cotters  in  the 
little  hamlet  where  he  was  bom.  And  they 
had  learned,  too,  a  humble  kindly  pity  and 
fellow'feeling  for  poor  Dick  the  carter, 
who  was  so  helpful  and  htmest  except  when  \ 
he  "  broke  out,"  and  went  "  on  the  drink," 
and  lay  in  MiddlelxHo'  gutters,  a  ^>ectacle 
for  God  and  man.  They  saw  their  good,  I 
st^oless  father  forgive  him  again  and  again. 
They  heard  how  Dick's  parents  had  both 
been  irreclaimable  drunkards-  And  vben  ' 
they  whispered  that  it  was  surely  for  no 
use  that  in  his  Icoig  sober  intennals,  poor ' 
Dick  went  to  chapel  and  read  his  JBible,  I 
and  yet  always  broke  out  again,  they  learned  ^ 
a  priceless  lesson  from  that  steru  old  fveach-  ; 
ing  miller.  | 

"  Donnot  say  that,  lads.  I  donnot  think  ' 
ifs  na  use  to  m%,  because  I  still  conae  over  ' 
black  and  hard-like  whiles.  -  That's  my  sin, 
and  it's  as  bad  in  the  Lord's  eyes  as  Dick's, 
or  may  be  worse  ;  and  perh^B  I'm  no'  so 
sore  tempted.  The  grace  o'  God  donnot 
ddiver  us  from  this  body  o'  death  all  at  oast, 
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but  it  setJs  us  taggmg  at  it,  and  that's  the 
sign  itil  be  cnt  away  at  the  last,  ir  it  wamt 
for  the  grace  o'  God,  we'd  be  huggm'  it  in 
ouranns." 

They  knew  ibe  inen's  wives  and  childTen — 
all  near  neigbboors  in  tlie  quiet  heart  of 
sleepy  old  ^iddleboro'.  The  grave  miller's 
wife  was  the  &nrily  mme,  the  hopeful  and 
un&iling  accompaniment  to  every  tinw  of 
trouble,  like  the  silver  lining  to  a  cknd, 
Her  eldest  daughter  was  their  naid,  and 
married  from  the  house  in  the  market  Her 
son  was  Hany  Cionier*s  greatest  rival  in  the 
cridcet-field ;  he  went  abroad,  and  did  w«ll 
in  New  Zeakod,  and  sent  home  new^Mpets 
to  ACaster  Hany. 

Father  and  mother  Cromer  died  at  last. 
The  mill  and  the  shop  went  to  the  eldest 
boy.  The  moneyin  the  fonds  came  to  Hany, 
who  had alrea^  beenfbr  some  time  "  noder  " 
a  firm  in  the  nearest  mannfactoiing  town.  It 
was  good  substantial  provision  fiw  both — not 
'  less  and  not  much  more  than  their  grand- 
luther  had  made  for  Ifaeir  &ther  and  ancles. 

So  Hairy  Cromer  came  into  his  inheritance. 

He  had  learned  something  during  his  stay  in 

the  manu&LCturing  town,  going  to  and  fro 

I  between  its  purlieu  of  poverty  and  labour, 

I  and  its  pleasant  stately  suburbs  of  wealth 

I  aod  leisure.     He  had  learned  that  theory  is 

,  notpractJce.aAeihaviagactaanylivedtweidT- 

,  three  years  in  igncsance  of  that  fact  I    He 

I  had  learned  that  in  a  laud  ecboii^  with  the 

sound  oi  the  Gospel  of  Love  and  Justice,  a 

noan  may  sdlt  lawfully  take  the  life-l^od  of 

men,  women,  and  children  that  he  may  coin 

it  into  gold — Qiat  a  tbonsand  poor  Lazanises 

must  go  without  dripping  to  their  bread  that 

Dives'  oysters  may  be  fried  in  firesh  butter. 

He   had  learned  that   poor  Humanity  has 

not  yet  acquired  that  alpha  of  its  own  his- 

I  tory,   "that  all   men  are    one    flesh,"  but 

!  bogles  over  it,  and  tries  to  stumble  on  to 

I  something    easier.    And  tiien,  while  these 

I  t.-uths — to  him  so  novel  and  startlii^ — were 

tossing  and  seething  in  his  brain,  the  wrongs 

bomofthemsuddenlyfound  incarnation  in  Che 

foimof  theold  [U'eacher-miUei's brother, longa 

dwcllertnthetown.  TTie  two  old  brothers  must 

have  been  alike,  frame  and  ^ture  told  that. 

I  Butwhiletheoldageof  thcanc  waslike  some 

Btiong  old  fortress  growing  grander  and  grander 

towards  decay,  that  of  the  other  was  like 

!  some  fire-shrivelled  ruin  ji!st  patched  up  by 

houseless  wanderers.     Both  good  men,  yet 

the  religion   of  one  was  a  courage,  o(  the 

,  other  a  resignation.     This  had  no  children. 

They  had  all  died  young.     His  tdd  wife  was 

I  bed-ridden.     Her  husband  said  she  had  gone 


to  work  in  a  factory,  years  ago,  when  he  was 
laid  up  with  a  fever  that  was  in  their  court 
through  "  tbe  drains,"  and  ^ne  "  had  taken  a 
bad  hurt  in  some  m'chincry  that  was  the  old 
sort  and  oriiard — they'd  just  mended  it  up 
and  ^oi^t  it  would  do.  Master  had  paid 
the  doctor's  bill,  and  given  them  a  trifle 
vreekly  while  be  was  attending  her.  That 
was  more  dun  moat  would  do — master  was 
a  good  sort  But  the  doctor  stc^ifxid  coming 
after  a  bit — he  said  she  was  as  well  as  he 
could  Biake  her,  she'd  just  be  better  and 
worse  accordin'  to  the  weather.  She  was 
powerihl  bad  when  it  was  damp.  The  dan^ 
struck  r^t  through  didr  wall,  till  you 
couldn^t  tell  the  colour  of  the  paper.  She 
could  knit  a  littte  at  times — she  was  'a  real 
good  'un,  and  didn't  give  i^  while  she  could 
go.  They  bad  a  shilling  a^week  and  a  loaf 
front  the  parish.  His  brother  was  very  good 
to  them.  They'd  ha  been  clemmed  without 
him, — ^the  Lord  reward  him,  and  his  wife  too, 
specially  for  the  tea.  It's  the  wife  sends  that. 
She  pnts  a  shilhng,  as  it  may  be,  in  the  letter 
their  gal  writes,  mid  she  says,  '  Ifs  for  the 
tea,  as  wc  are  too  &r  off  to  have  a  cop 
together.'  That's  the  tea,  sir,  and  the  way  o' 
sending  it's  the  si^ar,  as  one  may  say,  sir." 
And  the  old  man  ku^hfid,  with  his  tkan  old 
lips  aod  faded  eye& 

la  the  stab  f^  ind^ant  pain,  Harry 
Cromer  snddei^  left  his  snug  lodging  in  tlK 
elegant  suburb,  and  took  up  his  abode  over 
a  diandler's  shop,  in  a  bye-way  among  the 
fectories,  and  stayed  there  while  he  Fem»ned 
the  town. 

There  he  Uved  all  the  while  he  courted  his 
future  wife,  who,  like  her  sister,  was  a  gover- 
ness. But  she  was  a  teacher  in  a  scho<^ 
kept  by  a  very  kind^^eaited  woman,  and  they 
were  able  to  have  long  ha{vpy  talks  together, 
in  the  far  quiet  lanes  and  fi^ds  which  manu- 
facturing enterprise  had  spared.  I  don't 
suppose  their  evening  tsdks  were  any  less 
sweet  because  the  little  white  flowers  of  their 
own  mutual  love  were  mixed  with  some 
iturdy  bods  that  were  to  Uossom  for  other 
people. 

Tmic  was  a  grand  simplicity  about  Haoy 
Cromer.  When  he  saw  tbat  a  thing  ought 
not  to  be,  he  nercr  thought  of  standing  wU  j 
to  ask  if  it  could  be  helped.  In  his 
godly  Midd>eboro'  home  it  had  never  been 
doubted  that  God  ruled  the  world  and  not 
the  devil,  and  d>at  God  could  keep  tbe  world 
going  without  the  devil's  help.  Tbe  words 
"expediency"  and  "eiigeacy"  might  have 
been  left  out  of  the  dictiooary,  feu-  all  the  use 
he  made  of  them.    To  know  that  an  evil. 
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existed  was  but  the  first  step  to  combat  it. 
ile  must  throw  his  little  capital,  and  ail  his 
skill,  and  energy,  and  perseverance  into  this 
warfare.  He  could  not  begin  single-handed, 
because  his  money  was  not  sufficient  without 
plant  or  connection,  and  thus  he  had  thank- 
fully accepted  Mr,  Lambert's  advice  and  in- 
troduction. He  had  no  lurking  consciousness 
of  philanthropy.  He  only  wanted  to  do  his 
straightforwardduty—toprovide  things  honest 
in  the  sight  of  all  men,  to  build  up  a  home 
whose  foundation  should  not  be  dead  men's 
bones,  cemented  with  the  blood  of  broken 
hearts.  In  plain  truth,  Harry  Cromer  sin- 
cerely believed  in  God,  all-knowing  and  all- 
powerful;  in  Christ,  with  the  image  ofhumanity 
crystallised  in  his  heart  of  love ;  and  in  a 
judgment  to  come,  whose  fierce  sunlight  shall 
bum  up  hypocrisies  and  conventionalism. 
And  sincere  belief  involves  corresponding 
action. 

I  saw  him  and  his  wife  frequently  during 
the  few  weeks  between  his  agreement  with 
the  Knights  and  their  final  removal  to  their 
new  home  in  the  vicinity  of  the  factory. 
Mrs,  Cromer  was  a  pleasing,  bright  woman, 
with  that  sort  of  beauty  which  grows  spon- 
taneously from  cheerfulness  and  activity.  She 
was  full  of  sympathy  with  her  husband's 
views  and  plans,  but  I  thought  not  quite  so 
sanguine,  though  to  his  most  daring  sugges- 
tions she  never  gave  a  response  more  damp- 
ing than  a  smiling  "  we  can  but  try."  She 
had  cordially  joined  in  his  scheme  of  living 
near  his  business,  though  both  of  his  new 
partners  had  fully  represented  to  her  that  the 
Kingsland  Road  was  not  a  particularly  plea- 
sant suburb,  it  was  so  depressing  to  live 
amongst  poor  people,  and  there  was  no 
nice  walk  at  hand,  nor  any  very  good  shops. 
But  Mrs.  Cromer  had  put  aside  all  objec- 
tions in  her  own  finn,  pleasant  way.  She 
had  a  great  affection  for  her  brother-in-law, 
David  Wills,  and  I  think  he  must  have  told 
her  something  of  my  blunders  and  troubles, 
for  almost  from  the  beginning  she  had  that 
sort  of  indulgent,  elder-retation  manner  to- 
wards me,  which  people  are  apt  to  have  when 
they  know  more  about  one  than  one  thinks. 
It  gave  me  courage  to  accept  theii  kindly 
invitation  to  visit  them  whenever  I  pleased, 
and  I  went  for  the  first  time  about  two 
months  after  they  were  settled,  going  on 
Saturday  evening  in  company  with  David, 
whose  wife  was  just  then  detained  at  home 
by  the  arrival  of  a  baby. 

Their  home  was  in  the  high-road.  They 
rented  it  of  the  Knights.  It  was  a  plain 
brick  liouse,  rather  dingy   in    appearance. 


though  its  paint  was  fresh,  and  Mrs.  Cromer 
bad  already  started  a  Virginian  creeper  over 
the  door.  The  rooms  were  somewhat  mean 
in  their  proportions,  but  the  building  had  the 
redeeming  feature  irf  a  long,  old  back  gaidetk. 
They  had  found  it  dread^lly  neglected,  and 
choked  up  with  weeds  and  rubbish,  but  it  had 
a  pear  tree  and  a  young  elm,  and  when  the 
rank  undergrowth  was  cleared  away  there 
remained  sundry  firs  and  laurels,  not  so 
fiourishing  as  they  might  become,  but  still 
good  enough  to  make  a  pleasant  shrubbery 
for  the  lighter  plants  tliat  Mrs.  Cromer  was 
already  planting  out.  Mrs.  Cromer  was  a 
London-bred  woman,  but  a  bom  gardener, 
though  in  her  own  opinion  "  she  could  just 
manage  common  things  that  only  wanted 
plenty  of  water  and  a  little  common  sense." 

I  was  struck    almost   immediately,   by   a 

transformation  that  seemed  already  to  have 

taken  place  between  these  two.     It  was  she 

who  was  brightly  confident  now,  and  he  who 

thoughtfully  serious.     She  called  us  from 

wonderful  discovery  of  possible  beauty 

service  to  another.     Everything  was  just 

as  it  should  be,  or  if  unmistakably  not  so,  at 

least  just  in  happy  accordance  with  some 

whim  of  hers  on  that  particular  subject 

"Was  not  the  pear  tree  a  great  deal  pret- 
tier for  the  funny  crook  in  it  ?  It  put  her  in 
mind  of  those  people  who  have  some  racy 
oddity  that  makes  them  all  the  pleasanter, 
Harty  was  afraid  it  would  not  bear  fruit,  or  if 
it  did,  that  it  would  not  be  worth  much.  She 
believed  it  would,  if  not  this  year,  then  nexL 
Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  send  one's  own  pears 
to  one's  friends  ?  But  if  it  didn't,  never  mind. 
One  could  buy  fruit  in  Leadenhall  Market 
easily  enough,  but  not  pear-blossoras,  and 
aren't  they  sweet  ?"  and  she  broke  off  a  litde 
snowy  twig,  and  handed  it  to  me,  saying  that 
she  thought  she  liked  fruit  blossoms  better 
than  other  flowers.  They  seemed  nobler. 
They  were  the  beginning  of  something  more  ; 
like  3  pleasant  word  before  a  kind  action,  and 
if  her  poor  tree  could  not  gel  beyond  the 
blossom,  they  must  take  the  will  for  the  deed, 
as  they'd  take  a  good  wish  from  people  who 
had  nothing  else  to  give;  and  now  we  had 
better  go  and  find  out  what  Harry  and  David 
were  talking  about.  For  they  had  wandered 
to  the  farther  end  of  the  garden,  and  Hairy 
Cromer's  voice  brought  back  on  the  wind 
sounded  rather  sad  and  serious. 

"  The  Knights  know  nothing  about  their 
work-people,"  he  was  saying.  "  In  fact,  they 
are  always  shifting.  Their  number  is  reduced 
whenever  there  is  the  least  slackness,  and  they 
are  left  to  find  work  elsewhere  if  they  can." 
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"  But  wc  get  a  hold  on  those  who  hve  in 
Archer's  Rents,"  put  in  Mrs.  Cromer,  "for 
tiicy  generally  come  back  to  the  factory  when 
they  can." 

"Poor  things!"  sighed  Harry  Cromer. 
"  When  I  am  eating  my  meals,  I  often  wonder 
which  morsel  is  paid  for  by  the  profit  of 
Archer's  Rents.  You  know  they  belong  to 
OUT  firm,  and  are  mostly  tenanted  by  the 
hands,  {There  I  go  again  !  Annie,  always 
pull  me  up  whenever  I  say  '  hands.'  It  is  a 
word  bom  of  the  man-market  and  the  slave 
gai^.)  And  you  may  guess  where  one's 
landlord  is  also  one's  master  it  is  not  alwaj^ 
easy  to  remind  him  that  the  roof  leaks,  and 
that  the  walls  have  not  been  whitewashed  for 
three  year^.  I  cannot  get  the  Knights  to 
move  ir»  this  matter.  I  believe  Mr.  Thomas 
thought  I  meant  to  insult  him,  when  I  asked 
how  he  would  like  his  mother  to  live  in  such 
a  place.  He  said,  quite  angrily,  that  if  T 
understood  these  people  I  would  know  they 
preferred  a,  place  where  they  could  indulge 
their  free-and-easy  habits  of  dirt  and  idleness, 
better  than  any  set-up  notions  of  cleanliness 
and  decency." 

"  I  am  going  to  give  a  slip  of  mignonette 
from  this  bed  to  every  little  girl  in  Archer's 
Kents,"  said  Mrs.  Cromer,  in  a  soft  aside 
torae. 

"Then  the  machinery  we  have  been  using 
is  a  downright  robbery,"  pursued  Harry  Cro- 
mer. "There  was  a  new  invention  brought  in 
about  four  years  ago,  rrtuch  facilitated  labour 
so  much,  that  the  payment  for  piece-work 
could  be  lowered,  and  yet  with  advantage  to 
the  worker.  It  was  introduced  in  the  work- 
room at  the  time,  and  the  wage-scale  adjusted 
to  suit  it.  But  by-and-by  it  got  out  of  gear, 
and  as  it  was  rather  expensive  to  repair,  the 
old  slower  machine  was  brought  back,  but 
the  wage-scale  was  never  re-adjusted.  It  is 
in  the  women's  and  children's  department, 
and  that  was  such  a  hard  .season  that  they 
were  afraid  to  grumble,  and  I  believe  the 
new  girls  who  have  taken  their  place  since 
do  not  understand  the  difference  in  the 
wheel-work.  And  at  last  some  pulley  has 
broken  and  nearly  killed  a  little  boy." 

"  But  the  other  machine  has  been  repaired 
now,  and  they  will  begin  to  work  it  on  Mon- 
day," observed  his  wife  cheerfully.  "You 
have  succeeded  in  that  endeavpur,  Harry; 
and  I  have  persuaded  two  or  three  of  the 
girls  to  put  the  extra  pence  they  will  earn 
into  the  savii^-bank.  I  am  going  with 
fliem,  for  it  is  a  very  awful  and  awkward 
nndertakmg  in  their  eyes,  and  they're  afraid 
the  clerk  might  be  saucy." 


"Why,  I  think  you  may  report  splendid 
progress,  Harry,"  said  Wills. 

Mr.  Cromer  shook  his  head.  "  It  is  the 
spirit  I  meet  that  daunts  me,"  he  answered. 
"  The  Knights  think  I  am  mad.  They  rarely 
contradict  me  flatly,  or  straightforwardly  re- 
fuse what  I  ask.  If  they  would  do  so,  and 
let  us  argue  it  out  between  us,  I  should  have 
hope,  but  they  put  me  off  civilly,  and  try  to 
shut  me  up  in  a  moral  strait-jacket.  They 
tacitly  say  to  me  that  I  shall  come  round 
presently,  and  be  as  sane  as  they  are.  They 
give  me  to  understand  they  were  once  as  I 
am,  and  that  they  can  admire  the  generous 
enthusiasm  of  ignorance  and  inexperience, 
but  that  there  is  a  time  for  everything,  and 
that  this  must  pass  away.  O  David!  shall 
I  ever  live  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  make 
merry,  and  think  of  Archer's  Rents  and  the 
factory  only  as  a  sordid  safe,  whence  I  take 
my  money?  Thomas  Knight  laughs  and  says 
he  was  sure  how  it  would  be  when  I  came  to 
live  so  near.  If  I  went  to  and  fro  every 
day  to  some  nice  part  of  the  West-end,  or  a 
little  way  out  of  town,  and  made  a  rule  to 
relieve  my  mind  with  a  concert  or  a  party,  I 
should  be  all  right  David,  shall  I  live  to 
shut  my  conscience  in  a  box  like  that  ?  How 
black  and  bitter  it  will  be  when  it  will 
have  to  be  looked  upon  at  last !  Archer 
Knight  sympathises  with  me,  in  his  own 
fashion.  He  tried  living  here  once  him- 
self, he  says.  Lodgings  were  cheaper,  and 
it  spared  travelling  ^es,  and  he  wanted 
to  save  money.  But  the  people  did  not 
know  how  to  let  one  alone ;  they'd  come 
after  hours,  i(4ien  anybody  was  dying  sud- 
denly, or  being  bom  unseasonably,  and  beg 
for  the  advance  of  a  shilling  or  two.  He 
says  it  is  too  much  of  a  strain  for  the  nervous 
system,  and  bids  me  think  of  my  wife,  and 
lake  care  of  myself,  for  health  is  sooner  lost 
than  regained,  and  everything  else  is  gene- 
rally lost  with  it ;  and  then  he  tells  me  of  this 
merchant  or  that  manuiacturer  who  had 
paralysis,  or  slow  sofiening  of  the  brain, 
and  died  in  want,  and  left  families  to  beg- 
gary, and  then  he  shakes  his  bead,  adding 
that  charity  begins  at  home,  and  that  while 
we  are  pitying  others  we  must  take  care  not 
to  become  pitiable  ourselves." 

"My  compliments  to  Mr.  Archer,"  said 
Mrs.  Cromer  playfully,  "and  I  shall  not  go 
to  beggary  in  a  hurry.  Am  I  not  an  ex- 
perienced governess,  also  a  fair  milliner  and 
a  decent  sempstress  ?  He  that  hath  a  trade 
hath  an  estate." 

Her  husband  looked  at  her  with  a  serious 
smile.     "  But  worst  of  all,"  he  went  on,  "  the 
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wodc-pcople  mistrast  me.  Tkey  wonder  what 
I  am  after.  They  Uiiok  I  want  to  give  an 
inch  to  blmd  tfaeir  eyes  iriiile  I  -take  an  ell' 

"Why^shoald  tfaeytniatu  tiU  tiiey  have 
tried  ns?"  asked  his  wife,  putting  her  hand 
thmngh  fais  aiKL  "  They  wiU  toiist  us  then. 
Ardiec'fi  Rents  didn't  h^  like  my  Qist  vists, 
though  I  never  wont  wtidiaut  lome  excuse 
about  vashing,  or  needlework,  or  so  fwth. 
But  k  has  liked  me  well  enough  aiaoB  I  ran 
in  withovt  mj  g^ves,  diat  afternoon  tha-t 
little  Dick  Hanter  hnrt  his  back  in  the 
engine-eooni.  '  Hese's  the  tmae,'  they  said, 
and  somebody  asked,  'How  did  yoa  know 
o'  the  aoodent,  mum?'  I  jvst  S3«d  I  heasd 
tbe  child  scream  as  he  was  carried  Dtit  of  the 
wotks,  acid  the  doctor  was  coming  as  &st  as 
be  oould,  foi  I  had  spoken  in  at  ^  sui^iy 
as  I  passed.  And  then  th^  let  mc  maios 
myself  quite  at  hoeie,  and  helped  rac  to  get 
off  Dick's  poor  Httie  Tags  as  be  lay  stniggling 
OQ  'mjr  knee,  and  of  her  own  accord  one 
woman  brought  a  clean  sheet  for  the  hard 
bed ;  '  it  was  a  sin  not  to  lay  the  little  chap 
down  clean  when  you  didn't  know  when 
he'd  Doovc  again,'  she  said,  '  and  the  doctor  ar 
coming  boo.'  Poor  little  Dick,  he  pat  up  his 
foce  to  kiss  me  before  I  lefl:  him  that  ni^it. 
Between  the  pain  and  the  opiate,  he  didn't 
know  tne  thai,  but  he  has  kisaed  me  every 
daysinoe.  I  must  not  nnss  going  to  see  him 
this  evening.  Feihaps  you  wiU  come  with 
me,  Mr.  Garrett  I  ^ak  we  may  leave 
lianr  to  entertain  David." 

It  anas  my  first  eipenieace  of  "  vtsitiDg  the 
poor.'"  It  is  always  hard  to  recall  one's 
fancy  after  one  has  got  the  &ct,  but  I  believe 
I  had  a  pre-concesved  notion  that  "tjiepocx" 
made  a  curtsey  and  dusted  a  chair,  aod 
annrered  every  question  with  the  fuUest  con- 
fidence, being  addressed  by  their  unprefixed 
soFuame.  I  mutt  have  got  that  idea  &om 
soAtewhere,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite 
individual  to  my  own  inegipeiknce.  All  my 
liSe  long  1  have  beengratefid  to  Mrs.  Cromer 
for  tioe  new  light  she  gave  me. 

Archer's  Rents  was  a  Email  court  opcnii^ 
from  a  street  off  the  Kingslaod  Road,  aod 
consisted  of  about  six  high,  tumble'down  old 
houses.  Everybody  un  Aroher's  Rents  was 
very  poor,  Mrs,  Cromer  told  me  as  we  went 
aloDg,  but  these  Hunters  were  about  the 
poorest  of  them  all — little  Dick  could  at  most 
only  earn  three  shillings  a  week  in  dielactoiy, 
and  his  gtaodmother,  who  sold  iron-holders, 
skewers,  and  such  other  trifles,  was  often 
deprived  of  such  poor  possibility  of  gain, 
by  attacks  of  liteumatism  that  threatraed 
soon  to  disable  her  entirely.     There   was 


no  lehitioa  to  help  her  or  Dick.  Dick's 
mother  was  her  daughter,  and  she  was  still 
alive ;  but  they  did  not  know  where  she  was. 
I  never  heard  more  of  her  history,  hut  I 
think  I  can  guess  irtiat  it  was. 

Evety  room  in  Archer's  Rents  held  a 
&inily.  The  "  fiist-deor  fi'onts  "  mostly  took 
in  "boarders"  as  well.  The  Uuntiers  lived 
ta  a  tiny  little  thiid  room  on  the  ground- 
floor.  I  suppose  its  window  must  have  been 
partly  blocl^  up,  £>r  even  its  dirt  could  not 
whoUy  aocouat  tor  die  little  light  it  ^ve — 
scarcely  enough  to  enable  me  to  extinguish 
its  occupants. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mis.  Himter?"  said 
ray  companion  cheerfully,  stepping  straigfat- 
fwward  into  the  unsavoury  gloom.  "I've 
brought  somebody  edse  to  see  Dick.  Poor 
Dick  is  used  to  seeoog  so  niaay  people,  he 
must  find  it  rather  dull  to  see  only  us,  Mrs. 
Hunter." 

"  Deary  me,  imss,"  grumbled  a  cross  vcoce 
from  what  seemed  a  heap  of  ra^  on  the 
heacth.  **  Your  luiock  just  wakened  me  out 
o'  the  sweetest  bit  e'  nap  Pve  bad  since  a 
fortnight  come  Monday.  I  gets  none  at  night, 
the  lad's  that  uneasy;  and  it  comes  hard,  it 
do,  to  one  at  my  time  o'  life.  What's  tlie 
'ospittles  for,  if  it's  not  for  die  likes  o'  me, 
that's  had  my  share  o'  troubles  a-bringing  up 
six  of  'em,  that  one  way  or  another  ha'  never 
paid  back  a  pen'orth." 

"  You  see,  theman  whowas  with  DickfA'hen 
he  was  hurt,  did  not  think  it  was  so  seiious 
at  first,"  said  Mrs.  Cromer  soothingly.  "  He 
fancied  you'd  make  it  all  well  directly.  And 
DOW  the  doctor  says  it  would  hurt  Didt  to 

"  It'll  kill  him  to  He  here,  I  reckon,"  said 
the  old  woman  recklessly.  "  I  ain't  like  a 
reg'lar  nuss.  If  ifs  anything  in  the  orange 
line  I'm  up  to  it,  and  I  knows  about  matches, 
and  I've  taken  a  turn  at  Hie  pickle-pottin'  in 
my  time ;  but  I  never  did  no  nussin'.  My 
two  bi^s  bodi  <hed  in  'os|Ntile,  and  my  old 
man  was  took  off  in  a  fit  at  the  p'lice  station. 
It  was  printed  in  the  newspaj>ers,  his  name 
and  all,  and  the  bobbies  near  got  in  for  it. 
I'he  gals,  they  never  wanted  no  physicking, 
'cept  a  good  sound  box  o'  the  ear,  and  they 
wanted  that  teener  nor  they  got  it,  so  I  nevt;r 
done  no  nnsdn'.  Dick  ain't  havin'  a  lair 
chance.  How  can  I  be  expected  to  nuss 
like  a  woman  that's  a-sippin'  her  tea,  and  her  | 
gin,  and  a-pickin'  at  all  manner  o'  good  things 
all  day  long  ?  I  never  professes  to  be  a 
nUM— I  don't." 
"  I'd  rather  stay  with  you,  gianny,"  piped 
weak  little  treble  from  the  bed.  "'O^ittie's 
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stsai^e-  And  th^  wouldn't  l£t  Jack  in— 
poc^  Jack." 

"Ah,  Dick,  dearie,"  said  Mrs.  Cioaofr, 
bending  to  kiss  a  tiny  head  that  came  poking 
up  from  the  bed-clothes,  "  how  ane  you  to- 
day ?  And  how  is  Jack  7  Mr.  Gairett,  this 
is  our  fiiend  Jack.  Ja<i  is  the  best  dag  ia 
the  worid,  isn't  he,  Dick?  Talking  of  nurses, 
Mrs.  UuDtCF,  we  quite  forgot  Jack,  who,  I 
beUeve,  is  a  better  muse  than  any  t^  us." 

And  the  little  figure  on  the  bed  put  out  its 
thin  hand  and  lakl  the  dc»^s  paw  on  the  old 
woman's  ragged  am.  She  fihook  it  in  a 
rnigb,  bat  sot  unkindly  way,  "  Stems,  a  nun 
dung  that  we  should  keep  you,  that  om't 
keep  ourselves,"  she  said. 

"  I've  brought  something  ior  Jiack,"  said 
Ura.  Cromer,  "  and  something  for  Dick.  £ai 
Jack  must  wait  till  his  master  is  done,  there- 
fore Jack's  master  must  eat  bis  sujqier  voy 
hearti^  and  readily,  for  we  want  to  sea  Jack 
take  his."  And,  nsiug  from  hci  seat,  she 
lit  a  candle  that  stood  in  a  black  bottle 
on  the  maittdshelf,  and  then  opened  a  little 
basket  which  she  had  biou^  with  her,  and 
produced  a  dainty  white  chma  plate,  with  a 
shape  of  calTs-foot  jelly  upon  it,  and  a  silver 
spoon.  If  a  iairy  brought  a  crystal  goblet  of 
nectar  to  a  rich  valetudinaiian,  I  don't  sup- 
pose it  would  interest  and  excite  him  as  these 
simple  delicacies  interested  and  ejdted  little 
Didc  He  must  not  be  moved.  She  oould 
only  just  raise  his  head  slightly  from  the 
piSow. 

Icouldfieehimbetternowtn  the  dim  candle- 
light ;  and,  sitting  watching  him,  I  wondered 
bow  be  had  looked  when  he  was  gcong  to  and 
60,  a  little  dirty  working  boy,  in  grimy  smock 
and  breeches ;  just  like  thousands  whom  we 
push  aside  on  our  pathways.  For  he  was  not 
a  specially  pretty  child,  and  I  daresay  he  had 
once  yelled  and  halloed,  and  played  at  "  cat," 
and  all  other  pranks  which  are  thought  just 
beautiful  touching  animal  spirits  in  the  fine 
boys  of  the  giand  old  endowed  schools,  but 
only  sheer  impudence  and  bad  behavioor  on 
the  part  of  smutty  factory  brats,  who  ought 
ta  be  kept  in  ordo:  by  the  police  I  But  now 
the  diit  was  washed  away,  and  the  bed-gown 
was  as  clean  and  neat  as  ueed  be, — the  loan 
of  a  poor  widow  sempstress,  a  relic  of  hei  own 
boy  who  had  died  in  better  days.  All  those 
outer  differences,  with  which  the  devil  delights 
to  cheat  man  into  fot^tfulness  of  the  universal 
brotherhood,  were  vanished.  Something  else 
had  come  in  their  stead.  I  was  but  an  inex- 
perienced lad  then,  and  did  not  know  what 
it  was  that  touched  the  childish  brow  with 
sublimity* 


Mrs.  Cromer  bad  some  meat  for  Jack, 
done  up  in  a  juece  of  papa ;  and  be  was 
lifted  upon  the  bed  that  his  maato:  might  see 
him  enioy  it ;  Kis.  Crom^  telling  me,  mean- 
while, how  Dick  had  found  him  starving  in 
the  street  one  snowy  morning,  and  had  taken 
care  of  him,  and  Jack  had  waited  (ca  him 
outside  the  iWoiy  every  day  ever  since.  It 
was  aa  fault  of  Dick's  that  bos  care  could 
not  M  Jack's  skinny  ribs  and  tbicken  his 
shaf^ycoat. 

"  What  are  you  thinkmg  o^  httle  man?" 
she  asked  gently,  with  her  pure  fair  &ce  rest- 
iaag  a^unst  the  broken  post  of  the  old  bed. 
Jack  bad  finished  hz  meal,  and  laid  himself 
down  contentedly  under  luG  master's  hand, 
which  was  absently  patting  the  rough  browu 
head. 

Dick  did  not  take  his  eyes  from  Jack. 
"Gmnny  told  the  doctor  ^  was  sure  I 
wouldn't  get  better,"  he  said,  "  and  he  didn't 
say  I  wouJd." 

"  Are  you  afraid,  dear  ?"  the  said  tenderly. 
"Youmustnotbeafraid.  There  is  Sou  SBODr 
who  loved  litde  cfaildrea  so  dearly,  that  He 
came  all  the  way  from  the  glorious  sky  to 
take  them  in  his  anns,  and  say,  '  Of  such  is 
the  kii^fdom  of  heaven.'  He  will  take  care 
of  you,  little  Dick." 

"  But  will  He  take  care  a(  Jack  when  I'm 
gone  ?"  said  the  bi^,  and  a  great  heavy  tear 
fell  on  the  dog's  head,  and  made  him  ^lake 
bis  tagged  eajrs. 

Meb.  Cromer  paused,  only  for  a  moment, 
and  then  answered  in  her  sweet  voice,  calm 
for  all  its  sound  of  tears  : 

"Yes,  Dick;  for  He  has  put  it  into  my 
heart  to  take  Jack  home  with  me  direcdy  you 
— don't  want  him  any  more." 

"  Have  He  1  O  poor  old  Jack,  won't  ^ou 
have  a  jolly  berth  !"  And  the  boy  lay  quiet, 
smiling,  for  a  while.  "  You  said  as  Somebody 
knows  everything  as  is  going  on.  Can  He 
hear  us  speaking  in  here  ?" 

"Yes,  dear;  He  can  even  hear  you 
thinking." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  Somebody's  name 
was  ?  I  ain't  heard  it  often,  and  my  head  is 
queer  like," 

"  Jesus  Christ, — the  Lord  Jesus."  . 

"I  want  to  say 'Thank  ye' to  Him.  Lord 
Jesus  Christ, — thank  you  for  looking  artcr 
poor  Jack.  It's  easy  enough  to  love  you 
when  you're  so  good.  I  don't  think  I'll  feel 
strange  where  you  are,  and  if  I  don't  remem- 
ber your  name  right,  please  don't  be  angry, 
but  teach  me.  Help  granny  to  sell  her 
matches,  and  don't  let  the  paxish  take  off  a 
loaf  because  I  ain't  here." 
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The  last  words  died  in  a  shiver  of  agony, 
and  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall.  But  pre- 
sently he  looked  round,  whispering,  "  He 
heard  me  :  I  sorter  saw'his  eyes  inside  me,— 
something  like  yours  they  was,  only  a  deal 
kinder  and  awfuller  even.  Won't  you  kiss 
me  now,  please,  for  I'm  dropping  ofif  asleep  ?" 

She  hent  down  and  kissed  him,  but  a  mo- 
tion of  her  hand  explamed  to  the  grand- 
mother and  me  what  she  knew  was  coming. 
The  old  woman  gave  one  low  weary  groan, 
and  sat  quite  stiLL 

■  Dick's  eyes  closed,  his  hand  remaining  on 
Jack's  head.  The  candle  grew  snuffy  and 
dim.  Nobody  stirred.  Till  at  last  Jack  gave 
a  little  plamtive  moan,  and  Mrs.  Cramer  rose 
softly,  saying : 

"  Dick  is  better  oflf  than  any  of  us  now." 

And  the  grandmother  broke  out  in  loud 
and  bitter  wailing,  and  fellow-lodgers  crowded 
in,  with  their  help  and  sympathy, — the  rest- 
less tide  of  life  beating  up  against  the  solemn 
shore,  whereon  this  one  little  bark  was  just 
anchored  above  high  water-mark.  Mrs. 
Cromer  sent  me  away,  with  hasty  directions 
to  wait  for  her  outside  the  Rents ;  nor  did 
she  join  me  for  fiilly  half  an  hour. 

She  had  been  weeping.  We  did  not  speak 
till  we  had  walked  some  paces. 

"  Jack  will  not  leave  him  to-night,"  she 
said.  "The  people  will  be  gotS  to  the 
dog." 

That  was  the  only  words  that  passed  till 
we  were  within  a  (ewyards  of  her  own  house. 
Just  then,  going  leisurely  home  after  an 
evening's  study  of  his  ledgers,  we  met  Archer 
Knight 

"  Mrs.  Cromer  1 "  he  exclaimed,  as  a  gas- 
light fell  full  on  her  face,  "  this  is  scarcely  a 
neighbourhood  for  you  to  traverse  at  this 
hour,  without  a  more  efficient  escort." 

"  I  have  just  come  from  Archer's  Rents," 
she  said,  and  there  was  a  clear  high  ring  in 
her  lone,  "  Mr.  Knight  I  was  just  wishing 
you  had  been  there  too.  I  think  it  is  a  pro- 
vidence that  I  met  you.  Will  you  turn  back 
with  us?  Do  not  refuse.  It  is  the  first 
iavour  I  have  asked  you,  and  I  ask  you  for 
your  own  sake." 

There  was  something  about  her  which 
oveiTuled  his  half  contemptuous,  half  indig- 
nant remonstrance. 

"  I  will  go  anywhere  that  you  command 
me,"  he  said,  with  an  affectation  of  suavity; 
"but  don't  think  mea  brute  if  my  emotions  will 
not  quite  come  up  to  your  standard.  I  know 
these  people;  they  can  get  up  veiy  pretty 
tableaux,  to  impress  such  ladies  as  you :  but 
we  men,  who  have  to  take  business  into  con- 


sideration, must  deal  with  them  in  a  common- 
sense  way,  or  they  would  bring  us  to  the 
workhouse  in  no  time." 

She  did  not  answer  a  word,  but  stepped  on 
swiftly  before  us. 

"  Mrs.  Cromer  is  a  wonderfully  good 
walker,"  said  Archer  Knight,  with  a  sneer, 
speaking  aside  to  me. 

Arches  Rents  was  unusually  quiet,  with 
the  exception  of  one  house,  where  they  had 
charitably  taken  in  the  grandmother,  and 
where  in  consequence  all  the  other  women 
had  already  drifted.  The  sound  of  many 
voices  came  through  its  open  window,  but  the 
speakers  were  all  too  self-absorbed  to  notice 
our  stealthy  footsteps  up  the  alley.  The 
Hunters'  house  was  in  utter  darkness,  but 
Mrs,  Cromer  did  not  falter,  and  Mr.  Knight 
followed  her  all  unconscious.  I  heard  her 
walk  straight  into  the  chamber  where  I  knew 
the  dead  was  lying.  There  was  the  flash  of 
a  lucifer,  an  angry  growl  from  poor  Jack,  and 
Mrs.  Cromer  stood,  candle  in  hand,  beside 
the  thin  little  corpse  on  its  squalid  bed. 

Archer  Knight  cried  out  in  the  shock  of 
surprise  and  horror,  but  there  was  no  one  to 
hear.  Mrs.  Cromer  said  not  a  word.  Jack, 
immovable  from  the  dead  boy's  side,  growled 
fiercely  and  showed  his  teeth  at  the  stranger. 
We  all  stood  so  for  many  minutes. 

Then  the  spell  that  was  on  her  seemed  to 
break  and  vanish  in  a  long  shivering  righ. 
"  We  shall  meet  little  Dick  again  some  day," 
she  murmured.  "  I  wonder  what  we  shah 
all  think  about  it  then?"  And  she  turned 
round,  set  down  the  hght,  and  suddenly  ex- 
tinguished it  Archer  Knight  stumbled 
hastily  from  the  room,  and  waited  for  us  in 
the  open  court. 

Mrs.  Cromer  did  not  say  one  word  to  him 
as  we  retraced  our  steps.  The  moon  was 
out  soft  and  dear,  silvering  the  sordid  hovels 
around  us.  Archer  Knight  himself  was  the 
first  to  speak. 

"You  ought  not  to  go  into  such  scenes," 
he  said.  "  I  can  understand  how  they  must 
affect  you.  Of  course  we  ought  to  give  help, 
send  money  or  nourishment,  or  so  on.  It 
was  only  by  an  awfiil  mistake  that  boy  wasn't 
taken  off  to  the  hospital,  and  then  one  knows 
everything  is  all  right,  and  one  need  not  be 
harrowed  up.  However,  my  dear  lady,  do 
not  distress  yourself  any  more,  that  accident 
cannot  happen  again.  That  stupid  old  ma- 
chine has  been  removed  this  very  day.  I'm 
sure  I  wish  we  had  attended  to  your  husband 
when  he  first  spoke  about  it.  It  might  just 
as  well  have  been  done  first  as  last." 

I  should  not  have  known  Mrs.  Cromer's 
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voice,  as,  with  a  chill  monotony  of  tone  that 
froze  to  the  very  core  of  my  heart,  she  re- 
peated : 

"  Woe  to  him  that  coveteth  an  evil  covet- 1 
ousness  to  his  house,  that  he  may  set  his  nest  | 
on  high,  that  he  may  be  delivered  from  the  ' 
power  of  evil  !  ! 

"Thou  hast  consuhed  shame  to  thy  house  | 
by  cutting  off  many  people,  and  hast  sinned 
against  thy  soul. 

"  For  the  stone  shall  cry  out  of  the  wall, 
and  the  beam  out  of  die  timber  shall 
answer  it" 


"  Really,  really,"  cried  Archer  Knight,  "  I 
had  best  leave  you  here.  I  honour  your 
feelings,  I  admire  you  for  them,  but  you  do 
not  look  at  this  matter  in  the  right  light. 
The  logical  conclusion  of  your  sentiments 
would  be  b^ary.  Some  day  you  will  own 
I  am  right.  I  might  be  hurt  at  the  tone  you 
have  taken  towards  me,  but  I  appreciate  the 
sympathies,  though  mistaken,  which  cause  it. 
Good  evening." 

And  we  two  returned  together  to  the  house 
in  the  Kingsland  Road.  Mrs.  Cromer  did 
not  faint,  nor  burst  into  tears,  nor  run  away  to 


her  room,  but  sat  down  in  her  bonnet  and 
cloak,  and  told  our  story,  sadly  and  simply 
enough.  Hany  Cromer  started  up  and  paced 
the  room  excitedly. 

"What  am  I  to  do?"  he  cried.  "If  I 
withdraw  my  capital  I  am  powerless  to  serve 
anybody  as  their  master,  and  shall  have  no 
alternative  but  to  hire  myself  out,  perhaps 
under  some  such  firm  as  this,  and  have  to 
connive  and  witness  these  wrongs,  without 
even  my  present  little  power  to  redress.  If  I 
remain,  there  will  be  blood  upon  my  head. 
What  ami  to  do?" 


"  God  may  mean  you  to  do  nothing,  but 
He  cannot  mean  you  to  do  wrong,  Harry," 
said  his  wife  bravely.  "  So  as  to  whether 
you  should  leave  the  Knights  or  not,  put  that 
in  his  hand." 

"But  how  can  we  be  sure  of  his  will?" 
groaned  her  husband.  "  Oh,  how  easy 
and  hap])y  life  went  in  the  old  way  at 
Middleboro'  I " 

"Take  a  stand  on  the  next  wrong  you  see, 
if  it  be  to-morrow,"  said  Annie  Cromer; 
"  and  if  it  is  not  righted  by  your  advice,  put 
the  alternative,  that  unless  it  be  so  you  will 
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retire.     And  be  a8  good  as  youi  worL    Hiat 
wUt  be  tiie  way  God  means  ub  to  go." 

I  sur  Hany  Ctomer  look  lound  the  neat 
littk  rqpoi,  that  showed  so  bright  and  cheer- 
fill  now  the  lamp  was  lit — must  it  all  be  left  ? 
— all  his  wife's  planning  and  handiwork  un- 
done and  destroyed  P  But  his  soul  answered 
its  ovm  question,  The  heavenly  Canaan  of 
du^  most  be  bartered  for  no  mess  of  pot- 
tage, howsoever  sweet  or  seeming  innocent. 

And  pieaently  David  and  I  rose  up,  and 
said  good  night  and  left  them  to  tbemsdves. 

'Die  next  we  heard  of  them  was  the  disso- 
liition  of  partnership.  On  the  very  day  of 
little  Dick's  funeral,  two  great  European 
potentates  declared  war  against  each  otiier, 
and  one  of  the  minor  consequenoet  taw 
sudden  trouble  in  the  commercial  wtnU,  aad 
a  ffot  rise  in  the  price  of-a  commodity 
in  the  fiutory  of  Kikigfat  and  Cromer.  " 
iaebmtTs  whose  lav  Sock  necessitated 
diMe  porcha*,  iifaile  the  maikets 
st^l^Hat  thatdt^ dared  not  nise  ' 
had  to  lower  then  wages.  Knight  andCiBwcr 
hadjastbidiaasu&jaitstodcto  ti^&eM 
over  rihe  cabraity.  It  had  been  bonght  ladcr 
Mc  OniM^  >dvieo-4ic  had  old  Middle- 
biMO'  «iMDexioQs  on  die  CoBdncnt  wfa}  had 
WMsed  him  ot  the  tvn  things  were  taking, 
althoH^  die  Elfish  newGpapers  had  «an- 
tiHKd  <dehi«relr  hdpdul  The  Kni^iU  had 
gi^ribted  Teiy  modi  at  the  purdiase.  Ardber 
was  sAwd  Hiey  ni^  loM  a  Soie,  and  Thonai 
did  mat  Hunk  they  fnould  gnn  wmth.  Tb^ 
had  yklded  wiHi  a  bad  gmoe,  bitt  aov  they 
wflDc  in  ecrtaMCa.  They  had  »  Ui^  tamtntt 
on  band  to  iaOl,  and  theywcwld  easn<% 
per  ce«t  Mooe  than  if  tb^  had  tbdr  aonqr 
stSi  to  lay  out 

"And  the  reduction  of  wages  is  a  clear 
gain,"  said  Archer,  rubbing  his  hands. 

"The  wages  miut  not  be  reduced,"  said 
Hany  Croaier  finnly.  "^hall  we  pick  from 
the  ^ow  nan's  basket  nben  God  has  t^cen 
nothmg  Arom  oar  store?" 

If  the  brothers  had  put  their  impulsive 
thought  into  words,  they  would  have  ez- 
d^mcd — 

"The  idea  of  talking  about  God  in  a 
counting-house!" 

But  they  only  tried  to  reason  with  Jum, 
and  grew  sharp  and  angry  in  their  fear  of  lost 
profit,  till  at  last  he  threw  down  his  challenge, 
and  they  promptly  accepted  it.  They  did 
not  think  it  was  sincere,  and  Archer  tried  to 
re-open  the  subject  afterwards,  though  without 
any  hint  of  conviction  on  their  part.  But 
Hany  Cromer  had  accepted  the  token,  and 
proceeded  to  hssten  forward  their  separation. 


The  Boiights  felt  themselves  to  be  very 
injured  laca.  I  know  thqr  adled  upon  Mr. 
Lambert,  to  impress  upon  him  the  dami^ 
they  sufibred  from  his  friend's  mthdrawd  of 
CE^tal  at  such  an  AitowEud  lime.  He  was  a 
little  inclined  to  ^^n^athiee  with  them  at 
first,  though  only  to  the  extent  that  perhaps 
Hany  had  been  rather  too'  hasty  and  entlni- 
siastjc  But  othn  merdumts  sided  with 
them  heartily,  and  Hany  had  good  reason  to 
feel  that  they  were  fixing  uptm  him  an  ill 
name,  as  a  man  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
work  with  and  dangerous  to  rely  on. 

I  saw  the  Cromers  but  once  more  in  their 
poor  nipped  Kingsland  home.  D^vid  and  I 
walked  out  tbere  on  their  last  day,  in  hopes 
oi  ^ving  a  little  cheering  countenance  to 
then  depattnre.  One  waggon  of  housdiold 
goda  had  already  goae,  another  c£  ron^ier 
Slides  v»  neariy  ^ed.  Annie  Ciomer  was 
gamg  Toimd  with  her  wateriag  pot  giving  a 
btf  attcmJOB  to  her  ferns  ^m1  creepers.  I 
Ualedtluctabem^atleMtliavelMped  to 


"  They  m^  da^"  dK  «aid, "  and  ith 
«  pty  to  kiS  other  peopVs  pleasures  by 
ti^ng  to  pot  'eas  Cor  oaaeiL' 

We  mt  dona  <m  k^diea  dmirs,  la  tkt 
empi^  pidMB',aaB(t  ate  hiriift  of  dry  ixead, 
■nd  draalc  wiae  oat  of  a  toonWHask.  Jack 
w>  ahimt  jBoacii^  wugAtf  his  tsS.  awi 
iotiaagvp^  aa^tbtfae  tftange  wistfidnew 
tkat  cnoes  iato  aotoial'ejfei  at  «f^t  <€  cob- 
fiHOa  and  chaagc  Sadlealy  tboc  was  a 
dow,  Bhuffling  step  m  (he  paaaigf,inf1  Dick's 
grandBHtker  stood  ■■  Hk  doorn^. 

"  I  begs  TOUT  frndoa,"  die  aad,  "bat  I 
jnat  come  to  have  one  look  at  nqrUeand 
hof^tiAfeL  Ve'regoicrtotAehim&ider 
than  I  ever  bees  in  By  life.  Ebt,  he^  gdlm' 
sleek  and  £tt.  My  bi^d  be  pfcaaed  to  see 
him  now.  He  knows  me,  ye  cce.  S&t  it 
isn't  'cos  if  5  me  he's  making  the  fosa.  He 
thinks  Dick  can't  be  lar  off,  if  I'm  about  He 
don't  know  that  Dick  can't  come  back — never 
no  more.  Well-a-day,  if  Dick  had  growed 
up,  may  be  he'd  ha  gone  away  and  leh  me  of 
lus  own  accord,  like  all  ray  own  six  did.  I 
don't  think  so  though;  but  there's  never  no 
telling.  And  I'm  thinking  ye're  not  so  far 
parted  fi^Mn  them  as  can't  come  as  ye  are 
from  them  as  won't  come.  Good-bye,  poor 
old  Jack.  I'm  feared  I  grudged  ray  boy 
a-takin'  op  with  you.  But  now  I'm  thinkin' 
I  must  have  a  cat  or  something  of  my  own 
by-and-by.  It's  awful  hard  not  to  have  a 
creature  to  give  a  bite  to,  arter  alL  Good- 
bye to  you,  mem,  and  a  pleasant  journey. 
An'  if  you're  ever  near  this  agun  there's  more 
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than  iBC  'U  be  glad  if  yon  fomembs  Ardier's 
.ReoO.  We  doa't  see  so  mmj  audi  tluU  we 
oesd  forget  ye  in  &  famy." 

Half  as  hour  aftenw^B  the  Cromen  wen 
guDC,  and  the  hooM  stood  ei^ty. 

They  had  to  Uve  in  a  sad,  unsettled  way 
for  a  loDg  Ome.  They  wBTcfaoused  their  iar- 
Bkan,  ami  stayed  m  fuinisked  lodgingE  hoc 
a  week  and  these  a.  week, »  was  indioLtedby 
chances  of  iiltimate  setUemeot.  Ihey  were 
stxyng  in  HoxHm  when  dteir  first  diild  was 
bom.MaoagthepettyliardQeMesaiidstru^Jes 
of  a  hanaeleH  existence,  wbece  the  domestic 
wfaeeiB  maynewr  toU  long  eoough  to  smovA. 
dowa  Ae  road,  but  sre  alwi^  jaimig  over 
90Be  new  rat  It  raid  heavily  on  Mn. 
CiOMLf.  I  Berer  saw  her  dull  or  lingnid ; 
but  it  was  in  those  days  that  a  wrinkle  cnept 
iaio  her  forehead,  wfaicfa,  never  went  away 
agUB.  Harry  Oomec  I  did  ofteti  Bee,  dufl 
^d  kagiiid  enough.  He  was  an  actire, 
extogetic  mam,  ose  to  whom  work  is  an 
esB^iai  ingrodicBt  of  faealdi  and  luqipiness. 
In  luB  «wn  iroids,  he  began  to  feel  as  "  if  the 
moss  was  cveepbg  over  him."  It  gtew  into 
phyncal  infioatty  by-and-by,  and  he  had  to 
call  in  a  doctor's  aid,  for  the  first  time  sisoe 
he  had  the  measles  m  Middleboco'. 

Just  about  ^t  tnoe  Mr.  Thonas  Knight 
was  iBBTried.  His  bnde  was  the  dau^tter 
of  a  raUway  contnctor,  weU-known  for 
eotecpriie  and  wealdL  like  wedding  took 
place  IB  ft  fashionable  Weatxtnd  chnrch, 
with  a  chonl  serrice,  and  two  baronefs 
daughters  among  the  bridesoBida,  and  we 
chanced  to  hew  Aat  the  Inid^room  had 
t^en  a  sptendid  "  place  "  at  Surbston,  which 
w«s  hfoag  furnished  widi  every  graodcnr  and 
laxuryofancieDtairtoriBodemcoinranience.  It 
was  qrate  snpeterogatoiy  to  Tliomas  Knig^s 
own  position  or  income,  bnt  perhaps  his  toide 
had  eoong^  of  both  to  jostify,  or  at  least 
excuse,  the  exttav^aace.  At  any  rate,  her 
fittfasT'E  name  was  as  good  as  a  bank,  and 
credit  could  be  had  almost  without  the 
asking. 

It  was  then  that  I  began  to  vex  nyseif 
with  hard  questions  about  the  Providence 
which  rules  the  world.  Was  power  ahrays 
on  the  side  of  the  oppressor?  Were  selfish- 
ness and  injustice  to  have  it  all  their  own 
way?  Was  there  bo  avenger  kit  die  poor,  or 
for  him  who  makes  the  cause  of  the  poor  his 
own?  My  raw  and  insincere  doubts  on 
theological  evidence  had  vanished  unnoticed, 
1^  moining  clouds  <x  any  other  unsubstan- 
dal  ^og.  Bat  dteie  woild-old  questions, 
the  same  that  perplexed  the  troubled  housed 


hold  of  Uz,  did  not  pass  so  easily — "  Where- 
fore do  the  wicked  live,  beccane  old;  yea, 
afe  migiity  in  power?  Tbey  are  bw  in 
tiottUe  as  other  men,  neither  are  they  [dagued 
like  other  niea.  They  aoe  corrupt,  and 
speak  wicked  opprcsaion."  I  felt  leady  to 
ask,  "  Dedi  God  kaow  ?  is  thoe  knowledge 
in  the  Moat  HJ^  ?  Ase  not  these  the  un- 
godly, who  prosper  is  the  world,  who  increase 
in  liches?"  And  to  doubt  the  piovideace 
ot  God  is  presently  to  wax  impatioit  with 
his  coooaands.  Asaph  fovod  it  so  when  he 
recorded  bis  ooBSciouHiess  that  "hu  feet  were 
EdBKStgone:  hisstepsfaadwell-aigbBlipped," 
because  be  thought,  "  Verily  he  had  cleansed 
hie  heaiit  in  vain,  and  wa^iod  his  hands  in 
innooencr."  I  found  it  so  too,  for  the  Bible 
tondies  tiutt  wondrous  cwd  of  affinity  that 
nms  fiiom  Adam  to  oomIvcs,  and  will  run 
to  Ibe  men  who  shall  gather  the  last  sheaves 
and  bear  the  last  burdens  of  this  wiuld  of 
Otis,  Where  trust  is  diituibed,  reverence 
is  scflled  and  obedience  hesitates. 

My  aelf-questionings  became  so  v^ement 
tbat  I  oould  not  help  hinting  them  tisudly 
to  the  few  among  my  acquaintances  who 
woaJd  have  any  sympathy  with  such  things. 
I  told  the  stery,  with  the  names  "in 
blank,"  to  our  old  bead-cicdi,  who  said 
that  he  thought  wicked  peopk  were  enough 
punished  in  their  own  consdences.  That 
did  not  satisfy  me  at  all.  I  felt  quite  certain 
that  theii  consciences  never  disturbed  Thomas 
or  Ardter  Knight,  itay,  that  Hany  and  Anaie 
Cromer  ^wre  far  mOTC  troubled  whether  they 
bad  done  their  utmost.  I  think  it  would 
astooish  many  good  peofde  if  they  would 
ascertain  how  littie  stress  inspired  writers  put 
on  the  witness  of  conscience  to  the  wicked. 
They  speak  of  conscience  often  enough  as 
excusing  or  accusing  those  who  honesdy  de- 
sire the  right,  and  repent  of  the  wrong.  It  is 
the  least  ainnei,  and  not  the  greatest,  who 
feels  most  TDmorse.  When  I  ventured  to 
hint  to  the  head-clerk  that  I  thought  most 
godless  people  would  find  the  pricks  of  coo- 
science  very  endurable,  he  answered,  with 
just  a  little  asperity,  that  was  the  worst 
punishment  of  all,  and  if  I  envied  that,  I  had 
better  prefer  mortificadtxi  to  health,  because 
it  could  not  feel  a  smart.  Dear  good  man, 
his  retort  hit  the  mark  a  great  deal  nearer 
than  his  axiom. 

Somebody  else  quoted  Bacon's  words, 
that  prosjperity  was  the  blessing  of  the  Old 
Testament,  adversity  the  blessing  of  the 
New,"  but  that  did  not  satisfy  me,  for  it  was 
not  David  or  Solomon,  but  Paul,  who  taught 
that  "godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  thii^ 
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having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and 
of  that  which  is  to  come." 

David  Wills  did  not  appear  able  to  enter 
into  my  difficulties,  though  he  gave  them  a 
kindly  ear.  "  Of  course,  good  people  are 
the  blessed  of  the  earth,"  he  said.  Better  is 
a  iittle  that  the  righteous  hath,  than  great 
revenues  without  right.  Good  people  are 
contented,  and  that  is  greater  wealth  than 
all  the  argosies  of  the  sea  could  bring  from  all 
the  mines  of  the  world.  Did  I  think  that  the 
ivicked  got  everything  their  hearts  desired? 
They  could  not  get  everything  while  they 
were  wicked,  for  every  man's  heart  wanted 
God,  and  without  Him  it  must  go  on  empty 
and  hungering  for  ever.  Did  I  think  they 
got  an  unfair  share  of  the  world's  good? 
Would  I  prefer  a  large  apple  rotten  toasmalt 
one  sound,  especially  if  that  was  the  very  best 
from  my  only  tree,  while  this  was  but  a  poor 
sample  from  a  fair  orchard  that  was  all  for 
me?  Goodness  is  happiness,  and  badness 
is  misery.  The  beatitude  of  heaven  is 
not  its  golden  pavement  and  its  crystal  sea, 
but  its  sinless  souls.  Heaven  b^ns  in  every 
purified  heart  on  earth,  though  it  can  grow 
but  faintly,  like  a  tender  plant  under  a  dim 
glass.  For  his  own  part,  he  thought  there 
was  something  awfully  tragic  about  a  godless 
man's  prosperity. 

I  could  not  iJien  quite  appredate  this  rea- 
soning, but  I  instinctively  felt  there  was 
something  in  it.  It  kept  me  from  openly 
admitting  to  my  heart  my  mi^vings  con- 
cerning God's  omnipotence  and  justice.  They 
would  creep  in  slily,at  side  doors,  sometimes, 
but  I  always  bundled  them  out  with  a  strug- 
gling self-assurance  that  it  was  all  right  some- 
how, and  it  would  all  come  right  in  the  end. 
Nevertheless,  I  own  my  faith  was  much  such 
as  a  drowning  man  may  have  in  the  last  rope 
that  remains  for  him  to  cling  to.  It  did  not 
restrain  me  from  taking  somewhat  moody  and 
misanthropic  views  of  life,  and  speaking  bitter 
things  with  all  the  deep  sagacity  and  wide  eicpe- 
rience  that  might  naturally  be  expected  from 
mv  tender  years  and  moderate  endowments. 

Mr.  Cromer  settled  again  at  last.  He 
started  in  business  by  himself,  in  a  very,  veiy 
small  way,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deptford, 
His  accounts  and  correspondence  were  so  in- 
significant, that  he  perched  a  very  juvenile 
clerk  in  the  counting-house,  and  put  on  an 
apron  and  went  into  the  factory  himself  I 
believe  Annie  Cromer  helped  and  superin- 
tended the  juvenile  clerk  at  times,  for  I  have 
seen  business  letters  which  I  am  surehnd  her 
individuality  in  the  wording,  and  were  none 
the  less  clear  and  succinct  for  it. 


There  are  not  many  people  of  the  trade  of 
the  Knights  and  Harry  Cromer ;  and  the 
Knights  were  extraordinarily  alarmed  at  the 
new  competition,  considering  what  a  small 
and  feeble  thing  it  was,  and  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  man  whom  they  considered 
foredoomed  to  failure  and  ruin.  Harry 
Cromer  only  competed  with  them  in  one 
branch  of  business.  In  that  they  resolved  to 
keep  their  prices  down,  even  if  they  must  sell 
at  a  loss  to  do  it. 

This  was  a  staggering  blow  to  meet  poor 
Cromer  at  the  very  outset.  But  the  renewal 
of  unfettered  activity  had  brought  him  a  re- 
newal of  his  old  energy  and  hopefiiluess. 
Then  one  or  two  encouragements  came  in, 
Mr.  Lambert,  who  had  adhered  to  his  old 
connection  with  the  Knights,  and  had  never 
been  sohcited  by  Harry  Cromer  to  do  other- 
wise, sudderily  withdrew  his  custom  from  the 
Kingsland  firm,  and  sent  a  large  order  to  the 
struggling  factory  at  Deptford.  It  was  a  seri- 
ous help,  it  would  at  least  enable  the  few 
work-people  to  be  kept  on,  and  the  semblance 
of  vitality  to  be  maintained.  But  it  brought 
also  fresh  deteimination  and  pluck  for  the 
battle.  A  hope  of  victory  makes  effort  and 
sacrifice  easy. 

They  let  their  spare  bed-room  to  a  boarder. 
Mrs.  Cromer  cleared  away  the  pretty  knick- 
knacks  from  her  drawing-room,  and  turned  out 
her  old  atlases  and  musical  exercises,  artd 
took  pupils.  She  got  several.  One  of  her 
husband's  workwomen  was  the  daughter  of  a 
monthly  nurse,  and  the  old  woman  spoke  so 
highly  of  her  daughter's  mistress  to  the  lady 
she  was  attending,  that  the  lady  instantly  put 
her  five  daughters  under  Mrs.  Cromer's  care. 
I  strongly  suspect  Mrs.  Cromer  found  some 
other  sources  of  profit,  which  she  did  not 
make  so  generaUy  public  Business  required 
metocalluponthemveryoften  about  that  time, 
and  I  repeatedly  caught  her  busy  upon 
sketches  which  never  afterwards  made  their 
appearance  either  on  her  walls  or  in  her  port- 
folio. I  am  sure  I  saw  one  of  them  in  a 
shop-window  in  Fleet  Street ;  and  as  I  was 
just  then  wanting  to  send  a  little  token  of 
remembrance  to  my  sister  Ruth,  I  went  in 
and  bought  it.     It  was  cheap  enough  ! 

The  hard  time  passed  at  lasL  The  Knights 
grew  tired  of  their  losing  game.  What  is  the 
use  of  mming  people  who  don't  seem  to 
know  when  they  are  ruined — who,  in  iact,  will 
not  ruin  7  There  was  again  a  fair  field  for 
Harry  Cromer.  But  the  boarder  and  the 
pupils  were  not  too  hastily  discontinued,  and 
I  think  the  sketching  went  on  as  briskly  as 
ever  for  a  looz  time. 
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Presently,  work-people  in  the  neigbbour- 
I  hood  of  Deptford  began  to  grumble  Uiat  Mr. 
I  Cromei  wanted  so  few  of  them.     "  It  was  a 
I  laxe  fine  thing  to  be  under  him.     Of  course, 
I  he  keeps  to  the  trade  customs  of  hours  and 
I  wages,  and  such  like.     But  there's  a  diSer- 
1  ence  somehow.     There's  never  no  pretence 
j  made   for  docking   off  sixpences,   and    the 
I  place  is  kept   as  clean  and  airisome   as   a 
I  palace.      I  tell  my  wife,  if  she  can't  match 
1  it  at  home,  I'll  just  stay  and  sleep  under  my 
I  bench.    Aad  Mrs.  Cromer  does  not  have  her 
things  sent  from  some  of  the  fine  London 
shops,  but  just  deals  where  we  deal,  and  the 
articles  there  is  better  and  cheaper  too  since 
she  came;   and  they've   took  two  or  three 
pews  in  the  church,  and  every  man,  woman, 
or  child  that  works  in  their  shop  has  a  right 
to  go  and  sit  in  'em,  like  lords.    They've 
done  the  same  at  the  chapel,  to  give  every- 
body their  choice.     And  Mr,  Cromer,  he's 
allowed  the  doctor  something  to  look  after 
any  of  us  that's  ill,  and  as  long  as  he  says  we 
can't  work  we  gets  our  wages  in  full ;  and 
master  and  misses  both,  they  lay  themselves 
out  to  help  ye  in  any  way  ye  want.   Missis  'II 
write  a  dozen  letters  tiying  to  get  a  girl  a 
situation  at  service.     But  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
when  any  man  is  ill  as  ever  gets  drunk,  or  lives 
in  a  dirty  room,  he  doesn't  get  his  fiill  wages 
— never  more  nor  half     Master  put  it  to  us 
plain.    He  can't  mterfere  with  our  bad  habits, 
he  says,  he  ^'t  no  right  to;  but  then  he 
ain't  no  light  to  pay  for  'em,  says  he.     And 
we  can  see  that's  square  and  fair.     We  can 
see  sense  when  ifs  put  to  us  as  if  we  was 
men.     All  I  can  say,  it's  a  pity  Mr.  Cromer 
ain't  able  to  employ  double  what  he  does ; 
but  he  do  shame  other  masters  into  acting  a 
bit  more  up  their  duty." 

The  very  summer  that  I  stood  on  Green- 
wich pier  listening  to  these  encomiums  of  my 
old  friend,  cholera  swept  over  London.  In 
the  statistical  reports  I  read  that  there  bad 
been  at  least  one  death  in  every  house  in 
Archer's  Rents.  I  wondered  how  it  was  that 
its  appalling  squalor  and  indecency  had  not 
called  down  the  special  censure  of  the  Board 
of  Health.  Being  prcsendy  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, I  could  not  forbear  going  to  look  at  the 
oldplace.  Ifounditduly whiteivashed.  This 
had  been  done,  an  old  wom.in  told  me,  just 
before  "  the  sickness  "  came.  There  it  stood, 
scarcely  shaded  as  yet,  a  whited  sepulchre, 
fitting  type  of  the  men  who  owned  and 
profited  by  iL 

Well,  they're  all  dead  now  —  Thomas 
Knight,  Archer  Knight,  and  Harry  Cromer. 
Thomas  Knight  went  first,  fully  fifteen  years 


ago.  He  made  a  very  large  fortune,  but  his 
wife's  father  died  rather  poor,  after  all,  and 
the  unpleasantness  caused  by  the  disappoint- 
ment was  so  great  that  the  husband  and  wife 
separated  immediately  after.  Thomas  Knight 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  boast  loudly 
that  he  had  never  made  an  unlucky  hit,  and 
the  idea  of  the  ridicule  this  mistake  would 
bring  upon  him  preyed  quite  disproportion- 
ately upon  his  spirits.  He  took  to  drinking, 
and  there  used  to  be  all  sorts  of  rumours 
about  the  quantity  of  brandy  he  could  swal- 
low. He  died  suddenly ;  in  a  lit,  the  family 
said,  but  there  were  suspicious  circumstances 
which  made  most  people  believe  that  he  died 
of  injuries  selfinflicted  in  delirium  tremens. 
He  had  two  sons  by  his  wife  during  their 
brief  union,  but  he  had  quarrelled  with  them 
both,  and  cut  them  off  with  small  legacies, 
leaving  the  place  at  Surbiton  and  the  bulk  of 
his  property  (which  was  very  large)  to  his 
brother  Archer,  who  had  remained  a  bachelor. 

Harry  Cromer  died  next,  not  so  very  long 
after  Thomas  Knight  He  had  been  rather 
feeble  for  some  time,  but  his  sons  had  been 
old  and  steady  enough  to  relieve  him  from 
all  labour  and  anxiety.  He  lived  long  enough 
to  see  aged  workmen  of  his  own  as  staunch 
and  weather-worthy  as  his  father's  good  old 
miller  in  Middleboro',  while  not  one  of  his 
regular  work-people  had  fallen  upon  the 
"  rates,"  He  had  not  made  money.  He  left 
his  business,  now  in  a  state  of  quiet  pros- 
perity, to  his  boys.  His  only  daughter  was 
happily  married  to  a  young  doctor,  who  was 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  few  hundreds 
which  bis  father-in-law  advanced  him  towards 
the  purchase  of  a  practice,  and  there  was 
just  enough  money  to  buy  a  comfortable 
annuity  for  his  dear  wife,  the  principal,  on 
her  death,  to  be  divided  among  their  three 
children,  "  in  the  assured  hope  that  they  will 
make  whatever  they  may  have  a  blessing  to 
all  around  them." 

Annie  Cromer  still  lives — an  old,  old  lady, 
with  silver  hair  and  soft  dim  eyes.  I  go  to  see 
her  sometimes.  She  still  resides  at  Deptford, 
in  her  daughter's  house,  and  the  children  are 
so  fond  of  her  that  it  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  sec 
the  pretty  family  picmre.  She  has  funny  old 
women  who  come  to  take  tea  with  her  some- 
times. They  are  all  younger  than  her,  for  they 
werein  her  sewing  school  andBible  class  when 
they  were  buxom  lasses  and  she  was  a  fair 
young  lady.  She  knows  all  about  each  of 
them,  and  never  makes  a  mistake  as  to  what 
children  and  grandchildren  she  has  to  inquire 
after,  and  can  go  accurately  into  all  kinds  of 
details  about  old  limes.  Indeed  her  daughter 
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says  proudly  that  her  faculties  are  quite  per- 
fect, except  that  once  or  twice  she  has  spoken 
as  if  she  fotgot  her  husband  was  dead,  and 
that  she  has  a  curious  &Dcy  that  her  httle 
grand-daughter  Katie  is  a  little  Katie  of  her 
own,  who  died  forty  years  ago. 

And  it  was  the  announcement  of  Archer 
Knight's  will  in  the  newspaper  this  morning 
that  reminded  me  of  this  old  perplexity  of 
mine.  He  died  only  a  few  weeks  back  at  the 
Mansion,  Surbiton,  and  his  fortune,  the  united 
accumulation  of  both  brothers,  is  returned  as 
uadei  j£  250,000. 

O  poor,  poor,  poOT  Archer  Knight !  For 
the  poverty  that  you  dreaded  more  than  sin 
came  upon  you  in  all  your  wealth.  Some- 
thing in  your  brain  gave  way  some  years  ago. 
One  fibre — no  more.  You  were  no  madman. 
You  could  still  thread  the.  intricacies  of  the 
money  column.  You  could  still  scent  afar 
off  liiose  political  changes  which  influence 
city  circles.  Only  why  should  you  trouble 
yourself  any  more  about  such  tjiings,  when 
you  knew  you  were  a  pauper — a  pauper,  too, 
who  in  vain  besieged  the  guardians  of  the 
poor  for  the  meagre  dole  of  out-door  relief? 
You  used  to  go  and  clamour  at  their  gates, 
and  wail  and  imprecate  when  they  sent  you 
empty  away.     But  your  nephews  arrangul  it 


for  you  at  last.  They  were  not  a  bad  sort  of 
young  men.  They  took  your  business  into 
their  hands,  and  they  knew  your  fortune 
would  be  theirs  when  you  died.  Bat  they 
did  not  want  to  shorten  your  days  by  shutting 
you  up  and  baulking  your  poor  crazed  whims. 
Why  not  indulge  your  harmiess  fancy?  So 
they  persuaded  the,  guardians'  clerk  to  dole 
you  out  a  weekly  half  crown  of  your  own 
money,  with  sundry  loaves  paid  for  by  the 
same.  And  you  used  to  go  home  and  sit  in 
a  bare  attic  of  your  splendid  mansion,  and 
study  the  best  way  to  lay  out  your  pence  in 
meal  and  molasses.  You  found  they  would  not 
go  far  enough  without  aid.  I  myself  have 
seen  you  stand  at  your  mansion  gates,  hat  in 
hand,  cringingly  grateful  when  any  pitymg 
neighbour  humoured  you  with  a  copper. 

0  poor,  poor,  poor  Archer  Knight !  And 
can  you  see  little  Dick  where  you  are  now? 

1  need  not  have  been  a&aid  that  God 
would  forget  His  judgment.  Had  I  not  His 
word?  He  need  not  go  out  of  His  way  to 
punish.  Shall  not  the  wheel  of  His  decree 
roll  on  to  the  portal  of  eternity? 

"The  fear  of  the  wicked  it  shall  come 
upon  him,  but  the  desire  of  the  righteous 
shall  be  granted.'' 
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THE   RESURRECTION  OF  THE   DEAD. 


ASSUME  for  the  moment — so  bad  the 
Apostle  put  it  in  the  preceding  verses — 
that  Christ  lias  not  risen  from  the  dead,  what 
would  be  the  issue  ?— An  empty  preaching, 
an  empty  faith,  an  empty  Gospel ;  out  of 
them  their  very  core  and  substance  taken ; 
the  living  left  in  their  sjn,  the  dead  lelt  to 
perish.  Dark  and  dismal  conclusions  these, 
but  conclusions  to  which  one  who  otherwise 
is  a  believer  in  Christ  is  shut  up  if  he  let  go  bis 
hold  of  that  great  central  fact,  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  But  now,  continues  the 
Apostle,  take  hold  of  that  great  fact,  grasp  it 
firmly  as  one  of  the  best  substantiated  events 
in  this  world's  past  history,  and  then  see  what 
opposite  conclusions,  as  bright  and  comfort- 
ing as  the  others  were  dark  and  dismal,  follow 
from  a  belief  in  that  event.  That  it  involves 
the  certain,  final,  and  glorious  resurrection 
unto  life  of  all  those  found  in  Him — this  is 
what  the  Apostle  proceeds  so  distinctly  and 
emphatically  to  declare. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  any  speculations, 
still  less  shall  I  offer  any  dogmatic  de- 
liverance upon  the  question,  how  far  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  generally  is  a  tuit  or 


consequence  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
There  are  some  who  tell  us  that  the  general 
resurrection  rf  the  dead  is  no  part  of  the  re- 
medial or  mediatorial  economy — is  in  no  sense 
the  result  of  the  interposition  of  a  Redeemer 
—that  if  Christ  had  not  come  at  all,  there 
would  notwithstanding  have  been  a  general 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  raising  up  of 
all  to  receive  in  the  body  the  sentence  of  the 
second  death.  There  are  others  who  tell  us 
that  the  original  curse  was  a  curse  of  death 
on  the  whole  man,  a  curse  that  so  long  as 
it  lay  unrepealed  could  not  allow  of  the 
body's  resurrection ;  that  without  Christ  and 
apart  from  the  redemption  of  our  nature 
etfected  by  his  death,  there  would  and  could 
have  been  no  resurrection ;  that  if  there  had 
been  no  interposition  on  behalf  of  the  fallen, 
whatever  had  become  of  the  souls  of  men, 
their  bodies  must  have  remained  under  the 
tyranny  of  death.  There  is  a  link,  they  say, 
which  unites  Christ  with  every  individual  of 
the  vast  family  of  man,  and  that  it  is  in 
virtue  of  this  link,  and  of  it  alone,  that  the 
graves  of  earth  shall  at  the  last  day  yield  up 
their  tenantry.     It  would  not  be  diflicult  to 
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suggest  conaidcrations  grounded  npoit  genoal 
conceptions  of  the  nature  aad  designs  of  the 
niediatonal  economy,  which  might  seem  to 
lend  a  Strang  support  to  one  or  the  other  of 
tiiese  two  views,  snd  it  would  be  still  less 
difficnlt  peitiaps  to  si^geat  difficulties  wluch 
pres  upon  them  both. 

But  arc  we  asked  or  boond  to  make  our 
choice  between  tfiem  ?  '  Arc  the  material  in 
onr  hands  to  come  to  any  positive  ccmctasiOD 
heie?  Is  it  of  any  practical  moment  to  us 
to  be  able  definitely  to  say  what  would  have 
happened  to  the  inbabiisnts  of  tlus  carA  had 
no  Savionr  come,  no  redonptioii  been  wrooght 
out  ?  Tbose  who  think  that  they  so  thoroughly 
nsdentand  the  jwincipfes  of  tfie  divine  go- 
vernment, the  plans  and  pniposes  of  the  Eter- 
nal, as  to  be  able  to  determine  what  in  sndi 
an  imaged  Aate  of  things  msst  haive  been 
the  result,  may  pronounce  their  verdict.  For 
otuselves,  we  are  content,  on  this  as  on  so 
many  other  points,  to  remadn  in  ^orance  or 
in  doubt,  confessiDg  that,  however  dear  dte 
fight  may  be  that  the  Soriptnies  throw  trpon 
our  present  dnty  and  our  fiiture  destmy,  it 
does  not  seem  to  us  sufficient,  nor  do  we 
tfamk  that  it  was  ever  meant,  to  let  ns  sobi 
into  the  secret  counsels  of  the  Most  High  as 
tf>  enable  us  to  decide, 
r  It  might,  indeed,  at  first  ^glit  appear  that 
the  verses  which  are  now  before  us  dealt 
with  that  very  matter  of  the  co^ection  be- 
tween the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  and  the 
general  resurrection  (rf  the  dead.  The  sttnc- 
ture,  however,  of  the  entire  argument  oi  this 
diaptcT,  the  links  by  which  its  reas«iings  are 
bound  togedier,  its  who4e  dhft  and  issue,  tril 
ns  that  it  is  with  fte  resurrection  of  beUevers, 
and  wtth  it  exclusively,  that  Paul  is  dealing ; 
and  even  here,  in  these  verses,  however 
general  be  the  toina  that  sometimes  meet  us, 
we  shaU  find,  as  we  unfold  their  meaning, 
that  the  same  holds  true. 

"  But  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead  and 
becometbefirstfrnitsoftherothatskpt."  The 
relation  in  which  his  resuiiectioa  stands  totiuit 
of  all  his  people,  is  like  to  that  in  which  thefnst 
ripe  grain,  the  first  ripe  fiuils  of  autumn,  stand 
to  the  whole  harvest  of  wlwdt  they  form  a 
part,  and  of  which  theyfiimi^  an  earnest. 
Yon  bind  tip  that  first  cut  sheaf  of  yellow 
com,  you  pluck  those  first  ripe  grapes  or  olives 
ficon  their  richly  laden  bruxrhcs,  and  as  you  do 
so  you  count  with  confidence^— trusting  in  the 
stability  of  the  laws  of  nature—that  the  ripen- 
ing process  will  go  on,  and  the  Inoad  fields 
and  vineysaxls  of  the  l^id  will  yield  up  their 
full  harvest  stores.  You  see  the  Saviour  rise, 
and  in  that  rising  yon  behold  the  pledge  and 


IHomise  of  the  rising  of  all  iriio  sleep  in  Him. 
The  ^ole  resuirectiou  of  the  enifae  body  of 
his  redeemed,  is  that  great  hairest-hnne  of 
which  his  ri^ng  ftom  the  dead  is  tke  fir«t- 
fruit;  oBd  trusting  in  the  stability  of  those 
laws  by  which  the  motal  and  spiritual  govem- 
mcnt  of  the  world  is  carried  on,  you  coant 
upon  it  with  confideDce,  that  He  who  raised 
up  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  raise  Lq>  tfaem  also 
mth  Him.  In  tm(h,  the  pledge  or  prooose 
is  in  this  latter  case  the  more  secure.  Such 
a  thing  might  b^pen  in  nature  as  there  being 
firstfruits  with  no  harvest  it^owmg;  those 
genial  influences  of  li^iC  and  warmth  be- 
neatb  which  the  fields  ripen  onwards,  nught 
at  least  be  so  far  intetfocd  with  or  checked 
that  the  promise  of  the  iiutfiiiils,  if  not  utterly 
broken,  might  yet  but  imperfectly  be  fiilfilled. 
Not  so  witii  the  processes  of  npeai^  unto 
that  great  spiritual  harvest;  they  oertuul^ 
diall  go  on ;  no  sequence  of  nature,  more  imi- 
fonn  or  more  inviolate  than  that  by  aikd  under 
which,  the  resunecbon  of  Jesus  Ovist  pro- 
vides for,  embraces,  and  secures  the  resurrec- 
tion of  ail  his  followers. 

Perhaps  in  usri^  the  term  "  firstfruits"  here 
the  Apostle  had  in  his  eye  the  Jewish  <Hdi- 
nsnce,  "When  ye  be  come  into  the  land 
which  I  give  unto  you,  and  shall  re^  the 
harvest  thereof,  then  ye  shall  bring  a  sheaf  of 
the  fcstfruits  of  your  harvest  unto  the 
priest ;  and  he  shall  wave  the  sheaf  before 
the  Lord  to  be  accepted  for  you:  on  the 
morrow  after  the  Sabbath  ibe  priest  shall 
wave  it."  Before  this  offering  of  the  first- 
fruits  no  nope  of  the  land  could  be  reaped ; 
they  must  not  be  touched  nor  turned  to  use 
till  they  were  all  first  consecrated  by  this 
presentation  of  Ute  firstfruits  by  the  priest 
within  the  temple — befisre  the  altar.  And 
this  presentation  was  to  take  place  on  the 
second  day  of  unleavened  brrod — the  day 
after  the  Sabbath — the  very  day  of  the  resur- 
rection of  our  Lord.  Thus  it  was  that  in 
that  old  rite  of  Judaism  there  passed  before  the 
eye  a  symbolic  representation  of  another  and 
higher  offering — that  made  by  oinr  Great  High 
Priest  when,  within  the  holy  place  not  made 
with  haiuls.  He  piusented  Hiiaself  before  the 
throne,  the  firstTmitB  of  the  dead,  an  offeiir^ 
accepted  by  the  Lord  for  all  his  people,  and  ««- 
scciating  their  burieddust  as  dear  in  the  Lord's 
sight,  to  be  quickened  in  due  time,  and  ga- 
thered in  to  be  laid  up  in  the  heavenly  gamer. 

"  For  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man 
came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  for 
as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall 
all  be  Blade  alive."  Death  and  life,  the 
otter  ruin,  the  entire  recovery  and  icstoiation 
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of  our  human  nature,  are  hcic  set  before  us, 
traced  up  to  their  first  springs  or  fountain 
heads,  the  one  in  Adam,  the  other  in  Christ; 
and  that  parallel,  more  fully  brought  out  in 
the  closing  verses  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  is  compendiously 
affirmed.  First,  a  general  analogy  is  declared 
between  the  way  in  which  the  death  and  the 
deliverance  from  it  were  introduced.  For 
Eince  by  a  man  came  death,  by  a  man  came 
abo  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  a.  divine 
arrangement  the  full  scope  and  meaning, 
benefits  and  issues  of  which  we  may  not  be 
able  to  comprehend;  but  one  nevertheless 
upon  which  in  the  one  broad  general  feature 
of  similarity  between  the  Fall  through  Adam 
and  the  Redemption  through  Christ,  that  in 
both  a  man — a  single  man — is  the  prime 
moving  agent,  one  can  perceive  a  congniity, 
a  harmony  such  as  reigns  throughout  all 
the  other  worlts  of  tlie  Eternal.  But  still 
mote  particularly.  Not  only  was  it  by  a 
man  that  death  was  introduced — not  only 
was  it  through  that  nanow  inlet  of  a  single 
man's  tiansgrcssion  that  the  devastating  flood 
found  ingress  into  onr  world — that  single 
man  stands  in  a  still  closer  relation  to  the 
death  which  came  by  him  than  that  of  being 
simply  the  opener  of  the  door  by  which  it 
entered.  It  is  in  Adam  that  all  die;  it  is 
in  some  sense  as  being  in  him — counted  as 
one  with  him— that  ail  have  to  suffer  that 
penalty.  But  what  exactly  is  the  nature  of 
that  union  of  all  his  posterity  with  their 
first  parent  that  draws  after  it  this  result? 
Here  we  have,  first,  the  palpable  fact  that 
we  all  have  derived  from  him  a  sinful 
nature — that  strong  tendency  to  wayward- 
ness, wilfulness,  ungodliness  which,  sooner 
or  later,  in  one  form  or  other,  has  broken 
out  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  every 
single  member  of  the  human  family,  and 
given  to  that  family  its  most  peculiar  and 
specific  character.  In  all  the  domains  of  life 
wherein  the  living  creature — be  it  plant  or 
animal — propagates  itself,  like  always  b^ets 
like,  and  does  so  under  this  apparently  fixed 
and  unchangeable  condition,  that  whatever 
individual  varieties  be  introduced,  the  laws 
and  limits  of  each  species  are  strictly  and  ; 
invariably  preserved.  One  oak  may  be 
made  to  differ  from  another  in  many  things, 
but  never  in  that  which  con^itutes  it  an  oak, 
and  not  an  elm.  Neither  plant  nor  animal  ever 
does — we  may  even  say  it  never  can — in  any 
way,  or  to  any  extent  throw  off  the  separating 
and  distinguishing  characteristics  of  that 
species  to  which,  by  the  fiat  of  its  Creator, 
it  belongs.    And  when  our  first  parent  fell. 


that  overturn  of  his  felt  relationship  with 
his  Creator,  that  departure  from  his  heart 
of  love  and  confidence,  unbounded  and 
unbroken — that  entrance  of  alienation,  dis- 
trust, the  spirit  of  insubordination,  the  idola- 
try of  self,  became  no  sbght  or  accidental 
quality  of  his  nature,  it  became  its  deepest 
and  most  marked  feature.  -The  sinfiil  Adam 
became  the  head  or  parent  of  a  new  species — 
a  species,  one  of  whose  most  prominent  charac- 
teristics was  the  proneness  or  tendency  to 
deviate  from  the  strict  rule  of  right — to  sin 
against  God.  It  would  seem  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  bringing  of  that  species  under 
the  universal  law  by  which  all  propagUion  of 
like  by  like  is  regulated,  that  such  a  proneness 
or  tendency  to  evil  should  be  found  iu  every 
individual  of  OUT  race,  this  proneness  or  tend- 
ency, wherever  existing,  bearing  the  bitter  fruit 
of  death.  As  the  first  introducer,  then,  and 
first  propagator  of  that  noxious  seed  by  which 
that  latter  fruit  of  universal  death  was  bom, 
may  it  not  be  said  that  in  Adam  all  die? 

A  still  closer  connection,  however,  is 
affirmed  in  Holy  \Vrit  as  existing  between 
our  first  progenitor  and  the  death  which  has 
come  upon  all  men,  than  that  of  those  deriv- 
ing fix)m  him  by  natural  descent  their  sinful 
nature  and  their  mortal  frame.  By  that  one 
man  sin  entered  into  our  world,  and  death 
by  sin,  and  so  death  has  passed  upon  all 
men,  for  all  have  sinned — sinned  not  only 
individually,  but  sinned  in  him  as  their  head 
and  representative,  and  so  death  has  reigned, 
not  only  over  those  who  sinned  themselves, 
as  Adam  sinned,  but  even  over  infants,  over 
those  who,  though  they  had  never  personally 
and  actually  transgressed,  were,  notwithstand- 
ing, and  in  virtue  of  their  being  reckoned  with 
as  one  with  him  involved  in  the  universal 
doom.  A  mysterious  transaction  this  !  That 
by  the  offence  of  one  judgment  should  come 
upon  all  men  to  condemnation,  even  unto 
death,  that  the  whole  race  should  in  a.  sense 
be  held  accountable  for  the  deed  of  their 
great  progenitor— a  deed  in  whicli  they  in- 
dividually took  no  share.  Can  we  discern  the 
reason,  can  we  have  any  sympathy  with  the 
justness  of  such  a  procedure?  Disposed  a:> 
our  native,  untaught,  unbiassed  sense  of  what 
is  fair  and  right  is  to  revolt  at  such  a  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  entire  conamunity  of 
mankind,  shall  we,  acting  upon  the  first 
impulse  of  our  moral  nature,  at  once  reject 
and  repudiate  it,  as  inconsistent  with  all  die 
truest  and  highest  ideas  we  can  form  of  the 
character  of  the  Supreme  ?  We  might  do  so 
but  for  (Ara  considerations  which  here  press 
themselves  upon  our  regard. 
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I,  However  difficult  of  explanation  it  may 
seem,  however  directly  it  appears  to  run 
counter  to  the  first  principles  of  equity,  in 
the  actual  arrangements  of  the  divine  provi- 
dence, as  they  lie  spread  out  before  our 
eye  in  the  history  of  the  human  family, 
we  see  it  often  happen  that  the  many  suffer 
for  the  sins  of  the  one.  Especially  within 
the  family,  the  ■  tribe,  the  corporation,  the 
nadon  where  or\e  common  bond  unites,  and 
the  many  are  naturally  and  necessarily  led 
and  represented  by  the  one,  that  one's  acts 
entail  consequences  upon  others  which  de- 
scend from  generation  to  generation.  The 
iniquity  of  the  father,  how  often  is  it  visited 
thus  upon  the  children  ?  How  widely  and 
for  how  long  has  a  nation  suffered  tiffough 
the  misdeeds  of  a  single  monarch  ?  Under 
the  divine  government  as  it  goes  on  daily 
beneath  our  eyes,'men  are  not  dealt  with  as 
umts,as  standing  each  alone,andquite  isolated 
from  others;  they  are  dealt  with  in  groups, 
in  aggre^tions,  a  kind  of  reckoning  that  fre- 
quently involves  the  consequence  of  the 
I  group  or  aggregate  either  benefiting  or  suffer- 
ii^,  through  the  personal  conduct  of  those 
I  who  stand  forth  as  their  natural  heads  and 
r  representatives.  It  is  so,  it  may  be  conceded, 

■  but  is  it  just  ?  Our  answer  to  that  question 
W  would  be  this  other.  Can  a  principle  that  is 
I  so  widely  and  so  palpably  acted  upon  in 
j'  God's  common  ordinances  of  providence  be 

I  radically  or  essentially  unjust,  whatever  it 
i|  raay  appear  at  first  sight  to  us  to  be  ?  Can 
!■  eren  our  own  natural  conscience  when  fairly 
I,  tested  here  be  brought  to  pronounce  a  ver- 

II  diet  of  condemnation?  Is  it  wrong  that  a 
I  child  should  suffer  for  its  parent's  guilt  ?     Is 

I,  it  wrong  that  a  community  should  suffer  for 
jthe  misdeeds  of  its  rulers?  We  may  pity 
|!  the  family  or  the  community  upon  which  the 

I'  doom  descends,  but  would  that  be  a  wiser, 
I  better,  juster  arrangement  of  things,  in  which 
j  no  such  order  was  observed,  in  which  the  tie 
of  the  family  or  the  nation  involved  no  such 
combined  and  prolonged  responsibility,  no 
I  such  transmission  of  the  penalties  of  guUt? 
I  2.  One  great  object  of  the  Old  Testament 
,  is  to  do  for  us  what  our  own  naked  observa- 
.jtions  of  God's  providential  dealings  cannot 
jl  do, enable  us  to  connect,  as  cause  and  conse- 
I  quence,  human  suffering  with  human  sin. 
I  Are  there,  then,  m  the  insUnces  of  this  kind 

■  laid  before  us  in  the  Old  Testament  writings, 
any  cases  in  which  families   or  tribes   or 

.1  nations  axe  declared  to  have  been  punished 
lor  the  sins  of  their  progenitors,  sins  in  which 
the  sufferers  had  personally  no  share  ?     Take 

'  the  following :— "  Samuel  said  unto  Saul,  The 
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Lord  sent  me  to  anoint  thee  king  over  his 
people  Israel :  now  therefore  hearken  thou 
unto  the  voice  of  the  words  of  the  Lord. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I  remember 
that  which  Amalek  did  to  Israel,  how  he  laid 
wait  for  him  in  the  way  when  he  came  up 
from  Egypt.  Now  go  and  smite  Amalek, 
and  utterly  destroy  all  that  they  have" 
(r  Sam,  xv.  i).  Five  hundred  years  had 
passed  since  the  base  and  cowardly,  un- 
brotherly,  ungenerous  deed  of  these  descend- 
ants of  Esau  had  been  committed.  All  who 
had  taken  part  in  it  had  been  long  sleeping 
the  sleep  of  death ;  yet  the  Amalekites  are 
treated  here  by  God  himself  as  a  community 
possessing  continuously  such  a  moral  tmity 
that  the  guilt  contracted  by  the  leaders  of  that 
assault  in  the  wilderness  is  transmitted  to  and 
becomes  punishable  in  the  persons  of  their  de- 
scendants of  the  fifteenth  generation  afl  erwards. 

Again  we  read  :  "  Then  there  was  a  famine 
in  the  days  of  David  three  years,  year  afier 
year,  and  David  inquired  of  the  Lord.  And 
the  Lord  answered.  It  is  for  Saul  and  for  his 
bloody  house,  because  he  slew  the  Gibeonites." 
Half  a  century  had  elapsed  since  this  slaying 
of  the  Gibeonites.  Saul,  the  chief  criminal, 
was  dead,  yet  because  of  it  the  land  suffered  | 
throughout  ail  its  borders,  and  because  of  it 
the  seven  sons  of  Saul  were  slain. 

The  Ammonites  and  Moahites  were  guilty 
of  the  same  offence  against  the  children  of 
Israel  as  the  Amalekites,  and  their  doom  was 
thus  pronounced  by  the  Lord:  "An  Am- 
monite or  a  Moabite  shall  not  enter  into  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord,  even  to  their 
tenth  generation  shall  they  not  enter  into 
the  congregation  of  the  haid  for  ever,  be- 
cause they  met  you  not  with  bread  and 
water  on  the  way  when  ye  came  forth  out 
of  Egypt,  and  because  they  hired  against 
thee  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  to  curse  thee."     ' 

Manasseh,  we  are  told,  shed  innocent  blood 
very  much  till  he  had  filled  Jerusalem  from 
one  end  to  another,  beside  his  sin  wherewith 
he  made  Judah  to  sm  in  doing  that  which 
was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  And  the 
Lord  spake  by  his  servants  the  prophets, 
saying,  "  Because  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah, 
hath  done  these  abominations,  therefore  thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Behold,  I  am 
bringing  such  evil  upon  Jerusalem  and  Judah 
that  whosoever  hearcth  of  it  both  his  ears 
shall  tingle,  and  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a 
man  wipeth  a  dish,  wiping  it  and  turning  it 
upside  down,"  This  sentence  began  to  be 
executed  when  Manasseh  was  taken  among 
the  thorns  and  bound  with  fetters  and  carried 
to  Babylon,    In  his  affliction  he  besought 
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the  Lord  his  God,  and  humbled  himself 
greatly  before  the  God  of  his  lathers.  And 
the  Lord  God  said  unto  him,  "  Because  thine 
heart  was  tender  and  thou  didst  humble  thy- 
self before  me,  behold,  I  will  gather  thee  to 
thy  father :  neither  shall  thine  eyes  see  all 
the  evil  that  I  wil^  bring  upon  this  place. 
So  Manasseh  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  his 
son  reigned  in  his  stead."  After  a  short  reign 
of  but  two  years,  the  good  King  Josiah 
ascended  the  throne  of  Israel,  of  wham 
we  read  that  hke  unto  him  there  was  no 
king  before  him  that  turned  to  the  Lord  with 
all  his  heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with 
all  his  might,  neither  after  him  arose  there 
any  like  him.  But  notwithstanding  (it  is 
added)  "the  Lord  turaed  not  from  his  great 
wrath,  wherewith  his  anger  was  kindled 
against  Judah  because  of  all  the  provocation 
that  Majiasseh  had  provoked  him  withal." 

Let  it  be  admitted,  in  surveying  such  in- 
stances as  those  now  quoted,  that  there  was  a 
singular  providence  exercised  by  God  over  the 
land  and  the  people  of  Israel;  that  ttieir 
sins  were  dealt  with  as  no  other  people's 
were ;  that  they  were  subjected  to  a  disci- 
pline of  temporal  rewards  and  punishments 
peculiar  to  themselves — training  them  for 
their  great  service  to  the  world — yet  who  can 
fail  to  perceive  that'  the  judicial  principl'e 
upon  which  such  proceedings  as  those  which 
I  have  now  quoted  were  based,  if  not  iden- 
tical with,  is  at  least  analogous  to  that  upon 
which  God  is  said  to  deal  with  our  entire 
race,  as  represented  by  our  first  parent  ? 

3.  Whatever  injustice  or  hardship  we  may 
imagine  to  be  involved  in  our  all  dying  in 
Adam,  are  these  not  removed  and  more  than 
compensated  by  the  gracious  ordering  that 
now  in  Christ  all  of  us  may  be  made  alive  ? 
The  opportunity  is  now  given  ns  of  regain- 
ing in  the  one  man  all,  and  more  than 
all,  that  we  forfeited  and  lost  in  the  other. 
Which  of  us  shall  complain  that  by  the 
ofifence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men 
to  condemnation — if  by  the  righteousness  of 


one  the  free  giA  may  come  upon  us  unto  justi- 
fication of  life?  Which  of  us  shall  count  himself 
as  harshly  used  if  by  one  man's  disobedience 
he  was  made  a  sinner — if  by  the  obedience 
of  One  he  may  be  made  righteous  before 
his  God  ?  Shotild  we  not  rather  rejoice  to 
have  been  sharers  in  the  fruits  of  Adam's  sin, 
seeing  that  it  is  that  very  circumstance  which 
brings  within  our  offer  all  the  privileges 
and  blessedness  of  our  Saviour's  mediation  ? 
Viewed  by  itself,  it  may  appear  to  us  a  sin- 
gular and  inexplicable  treatment  that  we 
should  be  reckoned  with  as  bound  up  with 
our  first  progenitor  in  bis  act  of  rebeUion 
against  the  Most  High.  But  ^ould  we  com- 
plain of  it,  now  that  by  another  ordinance  of 
his  grace,  equally  singular,  we  may  be  bound 
up  with  Christ  and  enjoy,  through  his  obe- 
dience, all  the  surpassing  advantages  of  a 
complete  amnesty  and 'a  most  ample  and 
glorious  restoration  ?  One  bom  in  the  line 
of  descent  from  some  progenitor  who  had 
squandered  away  a  rich  inheritance  might 
be  disposed,  as  he  wandered  over  the  broad 
acres  and  gazed  on  the  stately  mansion  house 
that  once  had  belonged  to  his  family,  to 
curse  the  memory  of  the  man  by  whom  snch 
a  splendid  estate  had  been  alienated,  and  to 
complain  bitterly  of  the  lot  that  doomed  him 
to  poverty  and  disgrace.  But  what  if  some 
kind  friend  of  his  family  were  to  interfere, 
and  offer  to  him  another  and  a  richer  in- 
heritance than  the  one  of  which  he  had  been 
bereft  ?  Would  it  be  a  wise  proceeding  on 
his  part  to  stand  questioning  and  grumbling 
about  the  injustice  that  had  been  done  him 
in  the  one  direction,  refusing— till  all  those 
doubts  of  his  were  satisfied,  and  all  the 
fancied  grounds  of  his  grumbling  removed — 
to  tjte  advantage  of  the  offer  held  out  to 
him  on  the  other?  Yet  such  is  the  posi- 
tion that  we  take  up  if,  murmuring  at  that 
heirship  to  death  to  which  we  have  been  born, 
we  put  away  from  us  that  heirship  to  ever- 
lasting life  held  out  to  us  in  Christ  our  Lord. 

WILLIAU   HAMNA. 


MARGARET. 

E  AUTHOR  or  "Jasmink  Leigh." 


IT  would  be  strange,  even  in  this  English 
atmosphere  of  reserve,  were  it  possible  for 
any  one  to  settle  in  a  given  place,  say,  with 
the  strongest  determination  to  avoid  society, 
and  find  themselves  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks 
as  isolated  as  when  they  first  arrived. 


There  is  the  clergyman,  at  all  events,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  seek  out  all  new  comers,  especi- 
ally if  their  face  should  become  familiar  to 
him  in  church.  The  duty  is  oflen  a  painful 
one,  and  too  often  is  unwelcome,  but  a  duty 
it  remains.  It  behoves  us,  I  think,  to  look 
compassionately  upon   the  intruder  in  such 


cases,  bearing  bi  mind  that  we  too  have  offices 
to  fulfil  as  distastdul  and  as  unwelcome  to 
oui  friends. 

Maigvet  and  her  children  had  not  been  a 
week  at  Fernhlll  before  Mr.  and  Miss  Williams 
called.  Father  and  daughter  though  they  were, 
they  bore  httle  resemblance  to  each  other. 
But  I  am  antidpating  ;  for  Margaret  was  not 
at  home  to  receive  the  visit,  and  her  first 
impres^ons  were  gathered  in  church. 

The  morning  service  being  too  long  for  the 
children,  she  had  gone  alone  j  and  the  sermon 
over,  she  felt  she  could  not  repent  of  having 
left  them  behind.  For  never  did  anything 
appear  to  her  as  less  likely  to  have  influenced 
a  child  in  any  favourable  manner. 

Not  that  she  expected  poor  litde  Toto.  to 
benefit  &om,  or  even  to  listen  to,  a  sermon. 
Christ  Himself  would  hardly,  I  think,  have 
wished  one  of  those  httle  ones  of  whom  He 
Spoke—nay,  whom  He  exalted  into  the  bless- 
edness of  his  human  arms — to  hearken  to 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  And  what  sermon 
ever  approached  to  that  one,  in  simplicity  as 
in  grandeur,  in  love  as  in  majesty  t  A  httle 
child  may  have  listened  to  Him,  speaking  as 
man  never  spake,  and  may  have  carried  away 
in  its  infant  mind  voids  which  death  itself 
should  not  silence,  but  only  swell ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  Christ  iade  the  child.  There 
is  DO  instance  of  his  demanding  bricks  without 
straw ;  and  when  He  lifted  up  his  voice  to  call 
young  children,  it  is  not  written  that  He  cried, 
"  Followme  1 "  as  to  his  older  servants,  but  only, 
"  Suffer  them  to  come  1     Forbid  them  not !" 

Margaret  remembered  this ;  but  moreover 
she  did  not  wish  that  anything  external  should 
be  suffered  to  blur  the  image  of  God,  if  at 
present  that  image  must  remain  misty  and  im- 
perfect    It  was  at  least  a  simple  image  still. 

Would  it  have  remained  so  had  they  been 
forced  to  sit  through  the  weary  cut-and-dry 
discourse  of  the  morning  ?  God's  house  they 
knew  the  place  to  he- — the  m^n  speaking  was 
God's  servant.  Then  the  message  must  be 
God's  too.  What  a  hard,  ungodlike,  rather 
un-Christlike,  message  to  pat  into  his  mouth  ! 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  was,"  said  Margaret, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,'  turning  into  the  road, 
arched  over  with  its  powdered  elms,  hardly 
shady  yet,  but  just  green  enough  to  mystify 
the  sky — "  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  the  sub- 
ject was  yeiy  good,  and  it  was  very  well 
worded  ;  and  he  seemed  very  earnest  about 
it,  at  least  very  decided,  if  that  is  the  same 
thing  (but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is),  and  it 
was  all  quite  true.  But  how  tasteless  he 
made  it  all,  and  how  hard  and  doctrinal  it 
souiided  1    Must  I  go  there  eveiy  Sunday  P 


Ah,  this  is  one  thing  lost  in  Icavir^  London ! 
There  was  always  some  one  within  a  stone's 
throw  who  could  teach  us  something,  and 
teach  it  well." 

"We  are  too  ready  of  complaint,"  the  poet 
says.     And  another— 

"Jadge  not  Ilie  prcMcber,  forbsij  fliTjodp!, 

The  verse  came  into  Margaret's  mind  ;  but 
it  neither  satisfied  nor  silenced  het.  If  he 
had  miscarried,  she  thought,  she  could  have 
forgiven  him ;  but  his  "  faultily  faultlessness  " 
aggravated  her.  And  then  preachers  are  a 
recognised  butt,  a  bone  of  contention;  poor 
Prometheuses  bound  to  a  rock,  afterwards  to 
be  torn  to  pieces  by  ravenous  eagles.  True, 
Prometheus  has  the  advantage  of  a  short 
half  hour  over  the  birds  of  prey,  but  have  they 
not  all  the  week  to  feed  upon  him  ? 

It  was  not  one  o'clock  of  the  Sunday  fore- 
noon, and  already  Mr.  Williams  was  being 
fed  upon ;  by  Margaret,  as  she  paced  home 
with  a  less  pleasant  expression  upon  her  face 
than  was  usual  (because  her  under-lip  was 
pouted  significandy),  and  by  Mrs.  Hobson, 
the  landlady  of  "  Garden-bank,"  in  fact,  erf 
Margaret's  present  home.  Indeed,  according 
to  her  account,  the  greater  part  of  the  parish 
was  probably  feeding  too.  She  met  Marg^et 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  house. 

"  He  do  knock  Scripture  at  ye,  ye  see,  miss, 
like  as  we  were  convicts  a-going  to  be  hanged 
— you'd  never  go  to  think  we  was  a  re- 
spectible,  steady  parish,  Miss,  without  no 
pertikler  sins,  so  to  speak,  to  hear  him  letting 
on— now  would  you,  miss?  He's  that  hard, 
you'd  take  him  to  be  made  of  half-sovereigns ; 
and  not  he,  miss  I  he's  never  a  penny  more 
nor  he  can  just  scratch  along  with,  miss — 
and  him  to  knock  us  that  way  with  Scripture!" 

Mrs.  Hobson  felt  she  could  better  have 
received  rebuke  from  a  parson  composed  of 
half-sovereigns. 

Margaret's  reply  was  interrupted  by  quick, 
regular  footsteps  behind.  Mr.  Williams  and 
his  daughter  passed  them. 

He  was  an  elderly  man,  probably  past  his 
sixtieth  year.  About  the  middle  height,  his 
figure  was  not  very  erect ;  rather  his  head 
and  shoulders  were  not  so,  and  yet  he  had 
not  a  slouch;  people  with  decided  faces  and 
mouths  do  not  slouch.  I  must  say,  then, 
that  he  projected  his  head  slightly^forwards. 
For  everything  about  Mr.  Williams  implied 
action;  his  square  mouth,  firmly  closed,  had 
not  become  so  unintendonally ;  his  headdid 
not  project  itself,  therefore,  from  inclination, 
from  weakness,  from  indecision,  but  because 
he  wished  it  so  to  project.    We  may  wish 
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and  mil  unconsciously.  I  do  not  mean  that 
Mr.  Williams  had  at  any  given  moment  de- 
cided that  henceforth  his  head  should  rather 
precede  himself. 

His  hair  was  already  silvered,  and  yet  his 
face  bore  few  traces  of  age  ;  and  his  quick, 
regular  tread  had  something  of  youth  in  it, 
and  something  of  age.  It  seemed  to  Mar- 
garet that  each  step  began  with  a  slight 
struggle,  and  then  recovered  itself  with  a  very 
slight  spring. 

His  eyes  grey  and  keen,  and  withal  very 
truthful,  were  reflected  in  his  daughter,  minus 
the  keenness.  Hers  were  larger,  softer  per- 
haps, very  wide  open,  and  of  a  deeper  grey. 
She  had  no  pretence  to  good  looks  i  a  white 
face,  the  cheek-bones  a  little  high,  and  the 
face  broad ;  the  whole  face  square,  and  the 
figure  short  and  set.  Her  forehead  was  very 
low,  and  the  dark,  colourless  hair,  neither 
black  nor  brown,  was  drawn  tightly  back,  and 
gathered  into  thick  plaits  behind.  But  even 
the  hait  took  a  square  set,  and  left  the  low  fore- 
head square  too.  Mrs.  Hobson  had  a  favour- 
able report  to  give  of  Miss  Williams,  she 
appeared  to  be  more  or  less  liked  in  the 
village. 

The  next  day  when  Margaret,  \vith  Toto, 
arrived  at  the  rectory  to  return  her  visit,  she 
was  ushered  into  a  square  drasving-room, 
where  in  a  square  arm-chair  Mr.  Williams 
was  seated.  He  raised  his  head  from  a 
Greek  Testament  and  three  commentaries, 
and  levelled  his  spectacles  at  the  intruders. 
It  was  some  time  before  be  un-squared  him- 
self sufficiently  to  move,  or  to  address  them  ; 
but  when  he  did  so,  Margaret  was  agreeably 
surprised.  His  manner  had  not  the  fiill 
courtesy  of  the  old  school,  but  neither  had  it 
any  of  the  hollow  forms  and  parades  of  over- 
joyment  of  the  new, 

"  1  am  afraid  I  have  disturbed  you,"  said 
Margaret,  apologizing. 

"Notatall — pray  take  a  seat.  Mydaughter 
will  be  with  you  immediately.  You  have  not 
long  been  a  resident  in  my  parish,  I  think  ?  " 

And  then  they  had  some  talk  of  village 
matters,  at  wliich  Margaret  fancied  the  mouth 
before  her  squared  itself  a  little  more  reso- 
lutely, though  no  word  of  blame  against  his 
parishioners  escaped  Mr..  Williams's  lips. 

And  finally,  Ellen  Williams,  in  a  brown 
dress,  with  a  collar  that  did  not  meet  by  two 
inches,  but  scrupulously  neat  and  clean,  came 
into  the  room,  and  held  out  a  square  white 
hand  to  Mai^aret. 

"  Papa  and  I  are  very  ghd  to  see  you," 
said  she.  "  I  saw  you  in  church,  and  I  wanted 
to  know  you.    Papa  does  not  see  much  who 


I  is  in  church ;  but  if  he  could  he  would  have 
liked  to  know  you." 

"  This  is  my  little  nephew,"  said  Margaret. 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  Mrs.  Hobson  told  me.  Are 
you  fond  of  children  ?  I  am  ;  but  I  like 
babies  best.     Do  you  like  babies  ?" 


"Pickering,  ain't  you  done  with  that 
scribbling  now  ?  " 

"  No,  missus ;  not  just  yet  Hope  there's 
no  offence,"  he  went  on,  reading  aloud  each 
word  as  he  wrote  it,  and  blottingevery  line  with 
an  emphatic  application  of  his  coat-sleeve. 

"  Pickering,  I  ain't  used  to  be  kept  wait- 
ing so.  1  want  a  cheque  cashiered,  if  you 
please,  immediately,  Pickering." 

"  Cashed,  I  think  you  mean,  my  woman." 

"You  know  well  enough  what  I  mean, 
Pickering,  Don't  prevaricate,  now,  just  to 
get  your  letter  written  out.  It  isn't  any  use, 
Josh"-— Mrs.  Pickering  corrected  herself — 
"  It  isn't"  any  use,  Pickering,  to  put  off, 
because  you  always  has  to  do  it  at  last." 

"  Whafs  it  for,  old  woman  ?" 

"What  for?  Why,  just  for  the  journey, 
of  course.  If  s  all  your  notion  about  going, 
Pickering ;  and  very  glad  your  poor  wife  is  to 
tear  herself  away  from  the  blessings  of  'omc 
and  'appiness,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  you, 
Pickering.  And  all  I  asks  is  for  you  to  be 
grateful,  Pickering,  and  put  on  a  smiling  face 
sometimes  to  your  poor  wife — your  poor 
Juliana,  that  you  courted  so  at  Margate. 
You  ain't  gotapoetic  soul  like  mine,  Pickering, 
if  you  can  go  and  forget  all  that  so  soon." 

"  But  it's  a  long  time  ago,  my  woman," 
said  her  husband,  clapping  to  the  blotting- 
book  of  which  he  had  made  so  little  use,  and 
preparing  to  light  his  pipe. 

"  It  do  seemvery  long  some  days,  Pickering, 
and  other  times  it  seems  nothing  at  all.  It 
don't  seem  no  time  now,  do  it,  since  I  sat  on 
the  step  of  that  tiear  bathing-machine " 

"Only  sixpence  a  bathe,  my  woman, 
wasn't  it?" 

"That   rfrsor  old   bathing-machine,"    she 
continued,    not    heeding    the    interruption, 
"  and  you  comes  by  sd  very  handy,  Picker- 
ing, and  says,  'Juliana,    I    see  you're  zvry  ; 
fond  of  the  ocean.     If  you'll  be   Mrs.  P.,   ; 
you'll  have  pictures  of  the  ocean  so  long  as 
you  live ;  and,  what's  more,  you'll  have  a//  ' 
the  money  I  get  for  'em." 

"  I  was  very  young,  wasn't  I,  old  woman, 
when  I  said  that  ?  " 

"  That* s  ten  years  come  Easter,  Pickering, 
and "  I 

"You  couldn't  sit  very  comfortable  on  a  ' 
I 
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bathing  -  machine    step    now,    could   you, 
.'  Mrs.  P.?" 

1 1  This  was  too  much  for  Juliana,  coupled 
.  with  the  loud  laugh  that  accompanied  it. 
She  threw  herself  into  an  aimchair,  and  gave 
I  way  to  hysterics.  Mr.  Pickering  rang  the 
I  bell  without  laying  down  his  pipe  or  changing 
'  the  position  of  his  legs,  which  now  rested  upon 
I  the  mantelpiece. 

Fitfiil  sobbing  went  on  at  intervals  for 

I  some  time  J  and,  as  the  bell  was  not  an- 
'.  swered,  the  anxious  husband  did  not  attempt 

I  to  bring  further  help.     He   eyed   his  wife, 

I I  however,  now  and  then  from  his  comer,  and 
,  then,  as  Hood  says,  "  he  eyed  his  pipe." 

1 1  Mrs.  Pickering's  aimchair  was  in  the  win- 
dow. When  she  had  burrowed  in  all  parts 
1 1  of  her  apron  and  her  hands,  and  the  effort  of 
'  sobbing  had  become  a  little  exhaustive,  she 
'j  threw  her  head  back,  turning  her  red  and 
streaked  face  &om  her  husband,  and  remained 

I  quiet,  looking  out  of  the  window  with  swollen 
'  eyes,  and  occasionally  applying  her  handker- 

|l  chief  to  them. 

Her  appearance  was  so  exactly  that  of 
an  injured  wife  upon  the  5t3.ge  that  to  any 
'  one  but  Joshua  Pickering  the  scene  would 
'  have  appeared  wholly  comic.  The  tremendous 
,  palpitations  and  heavings,  her  tear-stained 
':  cheeks,  her  stout  figure,  her  round  dimpled 
<[  hands  both  employed  in  an  apparent  endea- 
vour to  quiet  those  heavings,  and  her  tragedy- 
i'  queen  attire,  all  served  to  perfect  their 
|l  theatrical  effect.    She  wore  a  long  soft  green 

II  dress  (an  olive  green),  and  on  her  head  an 
1  ornament,  half  cap,  half  coif,  composed  of 
I !  tumbled  yellow  lace  and  other  white  mate- 
rials. On  the  dress  itself  too  was  a  profusion 
of  the  same  lace,  rare  and  costly  in  itself,  and 
all  the  more  out  of  keeping  on  this  account 
with  the  common  dress  and  its  wearer.  A 
ponderous  red  coral  necklace  put  the  finishing 
Couch  to  this  peculiar  toilette, 

But  Mr.  Pickering  had  too  long  been 
behind  the  scenes  to  see  much  amusement  in 
the  little  comedy.  Moreover,  it  so  often 
ended  in  a  tragedy,  of  temper  and  sulkiness, 
that  he  felt  obliged  to  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  matters  to  a  more  pleasant 
temaination — of  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
as  he  said. 

"  Here,  old  woman,"  said  he,  "  here's  the 
cheque.  You  always  get  your  way  in  the 
end — eh?"  and  he  poked  her  playfully. 
"Your  nervous  system  ain't  so  strong  as  it 
used  to  be,  though  you're  such  a  fine  woman 
still.  And  you  can  spend  this  any  way  you 
like— on  the  road,  you  know.  What  do  you 
think  of  Marseilles,  and  on  to  Italy?" 


Mrs.  Pickering  was  now  well  enougli  to 
begin  to  think  a  little,  and  to  slip  the  cheque 
into  her  pocket,  determining  to  "  cashier"  it 
herself  later  in  the  day. 

"  Not  that  it's  the  cheque  as  has  upset  me 
so,  Pickering;  only  tokens  is  tokens,  and  I 
don't  seem,  somehow,  to  realise  as  you  love 
me,  Pickering,  without  you  show  me  it — 
some  nice  little  way,  you  see." 

"Well,  well,  that'll  do,  old  woman,"  he 
said.  "  I'm  going  out  to  drop  a  letter  in  the 
pillar-post,  and  I'll  cash  your  cheque,  or  you 
can  keep  it  till  I  come  home  with  the  money, 
if  thatTl  make  ye  happy." 

And  "  Oh  my  eyes  I "  he  added  to  himself 
as  he  went  out,  "  what  an  old  fool  the  poor 
old  girl  is !  I'd  run  a^ay  &om  her  to-morrow 
(don't  ye  see  yourself  running,  Mr.  P.  ?),  only 
what'd  become  of  her,  I  shoidd  like  to  know? 
She'd  starve,  let  alone  the  hysterics." 

He  stopped  at  the  first  piUar  post-box,  and 
dropped  in  a  letter  with  a  smeared  address. 

"  Poor  thing,  poor  thing  I"  he  muttered  to 
himself,  "  I'll  be  bound  she  has  a  hard  time 
of  it.  She  don't  make  her  twenty-five  to 
thirty  a-day,  Joshua  Pickering,  like  you." 
And  it  was  not  of  his  wife  that  the  artist 
spoke  this  time.  She,  as  has  been  seen,  had 
the  upper  hand  with  both  her  husband  and 

He  strolled  slowly  on  towards  his  studio, 
to  make,  as  he  said  to  himself,  "  a  few  more 
pot-boilers,"  And  his  next  door  neighbour 
heard  him  foi  the  remainder  of  the  morning 
alternately  singing  snatches  from  "Norma" 
and  the  "Traviata,"  and  quoting  in  a  strange 
monotone  from  T^e  Taming  of  the  Shrem — 

"  A  wamu  mDnd  \t  \At  1  fountain  trauliird, 
Mudd^,  m-Kcmmi,  lUck,  bereft  of  beaoty." 

"  Not  that  she'd  ever  much  to  spare,  dear 
soul,"  remarked  Mr.  Pickering,  en  passant, 
sweeping  in  a  chalk  cliff  and  a  breaker. 


"  I  THOUGHT  I  might  come  in  and  see  you, 
as  I  have  nothing  particular  to  do,"  said  Ellen 
Williams  naively,  her  white  face  and  frank 
grey  eyes  looking  out  from  a  round  brown 
hat  with  brown  ribbons,  and  fixmg  them- 
selvas  steadily  on  Margaret. 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  was  the  answer,  as  honestly 
given.  "  You  will  not  mind  my  going  on 
with  my  painting,  will  you?  because  I  am  so 
anxious  to  finish  this  picture." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  you  paint,  because  I 
don't  know  how  you  do  it.  Please  go  on. 
But  you  have  got  a  headache,  haven't  you  ?" 

Margaret's  face  answered  the  query  well 
enough.  Shewas  standing  before  her  easel  with 
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one  hand  on  ber  waist,  and  with  the  other 
plyine  her  brush.  To  the  usual  pallor  of  bear 
fcice  dark  lines  were  added,  which  threw  out 
the  eyes  themselves,  and  gave  them  a  new 
beauty.  But  it  was  a  melancholy  beauty, 
and  Ellen  WilUams  was  discomfited. 

"  I  don't  like  to  see  you  look  bo  ;  youhave 

a  headache,  and  I  think  you  are  unhappy  too." 

Margaret  turned   away  sharply  to   get  a 

j  fresh  tube  of  paint  iionn  the  box  on  a  chair 

\  beside  her. 

I      "You're*  not  veied  at  me,  are  you  7"  asked 
ElletL 

Margaret  turned  at  once,  and  put  her  hand 
on  her  shoulder. 

"  You  did  not  think  I  was  aogiy  ?  I  hope 
not." 

"  No :  you  are  too  good  to  be  angry ;  but 
you  might  be  vexed.  But  if  you  are  not 
vexed,  please  tell  me,  are  you  unhappy  ?  " 

"  Not  very  happy,  dear,"  said  Margaret, 
her  lips  quivering  a  httle,  and  two  large  tears 
that  had  welled  into  her  eyes  rolling  heavily 
down  her  face,  and  falling  on  her  palette  with 
a  little  splash. 

"At  least  I  am  a  little  uahftppyand  a  little 

unwell,  and   each   makes   the  other  worse. 

But  you  have  made  me  worst  of  all,  fUlen. 

I  should  never  have  cried  if  you  had  not 

1 1  come  here," 

!  I      "I  always  do  something  wrong,"  said  poor 
'   EUen,  who  took  everything  as  matter  of  fact 
I  "  I  wish  I  had  stayed  at  home  and  finished 
Mrs.  Bunting's  frock." 

"I  am  very  glad  you  didn't.  It  does 
■  people  good  to  cry  sometimes,  when  they  are 
i ,  unhappy.     I  did  not  mean  diat  seeing  you 

had  made  me  sorrowful,  Ellen." 
1 1       But  Ellen  looked  very  puzzled  still. 
I !       "I  never  cry,"  said  she.     " I  don't  remem- 
;    ber  crying  since  mamma  died,  and  thaf  s  ten 
; '  years  ago.     O,  I  cried  once  when  papa  was 
I    angry  with  Jack,and  once  when  Jackwentback 
1    to  school,  but  that's  ever  so  long  ago  too." 
|.      "Who  is  Jack,  Ellen?" 

"  My  brother." 
I ,      "1  never  knew  you  had  a  brother." 
I        "  No ;  because  we  don't  speak  of  him,  and 
we  can't  love  him  now  as  we  did.    Jack  has 
turned  out  bad." 

"  Does  he  nev«  come  home  ?  "  asked  Mar- 
garet, roused  at  the  news  of  anything  con- 
;    cenung  a  brother,  and  her  heart  opening  to 

the  unworthy  Jaci  immediately. 
i  "  0  no ;  be  is  not  fit  to  come  back,  he 
has  displeased  papa  too  much,  and  we 
ij  never  talk  about  him.  You  would  hardly 
![  know  we  bad  ever  had  a  Jack  at  home  now, 
I  j  Except  when  I  find  something  of  his  in  the 


passage  cupboard,  I  almost  forget  he  is 
alive." 

"  And  be  never  writes,  Ellen  ? " 

"No,  he  never  writes.  He  doesn't  care 
for  us  at  all." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  Because  be  never  comes  home.  1  stay 
with  papa  becjuise  I  love  him,  and  Jack  stays 
away,  so  he  caimot  love  him," 

"  But  perhaps  he  is  aftiud  to  come  home." 

"  Yes,  1  dajesay  he  is.  I  don't  know 
whether  papa  would  let  him  come  into  the 
house.  He  got  into  a  dreadful  scrape  once 
— he  spent  more  money  than  he  had,  and 
papa  paid  his  bills  once  or  twice,  and  then 
he  told  him  if  any  more  came  in  he  would 
send  him  away  to  Vancouver's  Island,  or  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  or  somewhere  that  he  should 
not  be  a  disgrace.  And  after /Ai(" — Ellen 
opened  her  eyes  wide  and  looked  up  into 
Margaret's  face — "  he  got  more  bills  in,  and 
then  he  tried  to  get  the  letters  before  papa 
came  down  to  breakfast,  and  once  or  twice 
he  drove  six  miles  to  Shingledown  to  get  the 
afternoon  post.  And  at  last  he  opened  a 
letter  that  wasn't  a  bill,  but  something  very 
private  for  papa.  So  papa  asked  him  whether 
be  had  seen  it,  and  he  said  'Yes,'  We  were 
always  taught  to  speak  the  truth,  and  I  don't 
think  Jack  ever  got  rid  of  the  habit.  How- 
ever papa  said  he  should  take  off  half  his 
allowance  that  year,  so  he  had  thirty  pounds 
left  to  live  upon ;  and  he  told  him  his  inso- 
lence was  unbearable,  but  that,  as  Ehsha  left 
it  to  God  to  punish  the  children  that  mocked 
him,  so  he  would  leave  it  to  God  to  punish 
Jack.  And  irtten  people  said  that  Jack  took 
to  gambling  and  playing  billiards  at  Shingle- 
down, papa  said  that  was  God's  punbhment, 
leaving  him  to  himself  and  the  devil ;  and  so 
he  said  he  wasn't  fit  to  come  home  anymore. 
Jack  was  very  proud,  and  he  has  never  come 
home.  I  never  said  good-bye  to  him  even  ; 
papa  met  him  in  Shingledown,  in  the  street 
beyond  the  clock.  And  that's  seven  years 
ago.  I  was  fifteen  then.  I  am  twenty-two 
this  month." 

"And  I  am  nearly  twenty -four,"  said 
Margaret.  Then  she  relapsed  into  silence 
and  went  on  panting  the  sleeve  of  her 
portrait ;  it  was  of  a  little  village  child  with 
a  bunch  of  primroses  and  a  sun-bonnet  in 
her  band,  and  alt  her  brown  hair  tumbling 
over  her  bronzed  face.  She  could  not  under- 
stand Ellen  Williams.  She  had  spoken  with 
such  strange,  unnatural  composure,  telling  a 
story  so  fraught  with  misery  and  mistakes 
and  evident  mismanagement — a  story,  not  of 
some  stranger,  but  of  a  brother,  an   only 
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IffOther;  how  was  it  possible?  The  words, 
so  measured  and  unspaxii^,  had  sounded 
heartless  in  the  extreme;  and  yet  Ellen 
'Williams  sat  before  her  with  her  kind, 
womanly  iace  upturned,  belying  any  such 
verdict.  At  this  moment  her  thoughts 
were  evidently  concerned  in  the  matter  of 
Uaigarct's  head-ache  and  downcast  looks. 

"  Ellen,"  said  Margaret,  with  a  sigh,  and. 
after  a  long  pause,  "  how  did  you  get  rid  of 
your  love  for  Jack  ?" 

"How?"  said  Ellen,  astonished.  "Why, 
he  drove  it  away  himself,  I  suppose.  If  j^ou 
had  a  anful  brother,  you  would  stop  caring 
for  him,  wouldn't  you  ?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  I  should,  Ellen." 
Margaret  spoke  gravely,  almost  aevqjiely. 
Then  there  was  a  pause  a^iin. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,"  sighed 
£llea.  "  Papa  says  we  must  not  love  iriiat 
is  given  over  to  the  devil  1  should  love 
Jack  if  he  were  good  again." 

"  Then  you  do  not  pray  for  your  bintber, 
I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  pray  nearly  every  day." 

"As  you  pray  to  all  Jews,  Turks,  in- 
fidels, azid  beietics,**  said  Margaret;  and 
by  this  time  her  titx  was  flushed  enough. 
"It  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  that 
Christ's  religion  is  to  love  only  those  who 
love  us,  who  are  good  and  holy.  I  thought 
that  law  was  out  of  date,  Ellen,  by  eighteen 
hundred  years  and  more," 

Ellen  did  not  speak,  but  opened  and 
closed  her  hands  upon  her  apron  in  silence. 
Presently  Mai^aret  broke  out : 

"Tell  me  once  for  all,  Ellen — putting 
aside  the  Bible,  if  yoa  will 

"  But  we  most  never  do  tha^"  s^d 
EUen 

" ^Tell  me,"  continued  Margaret,  im- 
patiently, and  stopping  painting  altogether, 
while  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  her  auditor,  "  if 
you  think  there  is  anything  grand,  or  beauti- 
ful, or  noble  in  such  a  creed?  Spartan 
heroism  was  very  weU  in  its  day  and  time ; 
but  now,  in  this  country — in  our  time — have 
we  not  had  a  better  way  put  before  us  ?" 

It  was  some  time  before  Ellen  replied. 
When  she  did  so,  she  said,  "  Papa  says  that 
God  is  peiiectly  just ;  if  we  are  to  be  hke 
Him,  we  must  be  just  too,  and  not  smile 
upon  sin,  but  punish  sinners," 

"  I  have  always  understood,"  9^d  Mar- 
garet "  that  our  pattern  is  God  Almighgr,  as 
we  see  Him  in  his  Son,  We  are  setting 
ourselves  a  great  task  if  we  aspire  to  that, 
Ellen ;  don't  you  think  so  ?" 
• "  O,  yet,"  said  poor  Ellen,  luunbly. 


"  And  I  have  never  read  of  Him  that  He 
turned  from  people  that  were  sinful — that 
He  forbade  them  to  approach  Him.  Rather, 
I  have  heard  how  He  entered  into  a  sinner's 
house,  and  allowed  a  woman  that  was  a 
sinner  to  wash  his  feet" 

"But  they  were  penitent,  were  they  not?" 

"  Ellen,  if  they  had  not  had  our  Lord  to 
go  to  in  the  exact  mcHnent  of  their  penitence, 
how  do  we  know  they  might  ever  have  te- 
pented  again  ?  If  we  shut  out  those  we  love 
from  us,  how  can  we  hope  for  any  influence 
with  them— how  can  we  dare  to  hope  for 
forgiveness  ourselves  ?" 

"But  Jack  was  so  often  wicked,"  said 
Ellen. 

"  Not  tmtil  seventy  times  seven,  I  think, 
Ellen.  I  don't  mean  to  scold  you,  or  to 
give  you  impertinent  advice,"  and  Mar- 
garet kid  down  her  palette,  and  took  a  seat 
beside  her  guest;  "but  it  grieves  me  to 
think  you  should  look  at  your  poor  brother 
so — that  you  should  look  at  Chnst  and  God 
so,  EUen ;  for  you  are  a  good  girl,  I  know, 
and  you  think  all  the  while  you  are  following 
Him.  And  you  are  not  a  child;  you  are 
twenty-two  now — a  woman;  you  could  influ- 
ence both  Mr.  Williams  and  your  brother, 
and  do  such  good." 

"Ah,  yon  have  a  brother  who  is  good 
and  clever  :  you  cannot  understand  what  a 
grief  a  brother  can  be.     Papa  told  me " 

"  Ellen,  I  have  griefs  that  you  don't  know 
about ;  but  do  you  know  I  would  rather  have 
them,  sore  as  they  are,  than  have  the  hard- 
ness you  feel  to  your  brother.  I  wish  I 
could  think  you  grieved  over  poor  Jack." 

But  Ellen's  face  changed  only  fix)m  amaze- 
ment to  amazement,  and  perplexity  to  per- 
plexity. Margaret  felt  she  could  not  make 
her  understand,  and  was  sure  that  she  too 
did  not  fully  comprehend  Eflen,  And  after- 
wards she  blamed  herself  for  the  bitter  way 
in  which  she  had  spoken.  "  It  is  not  her 
fault,  poor  girl ;  it  is  the  teaching  of  last  Sun- 
day's sermon  that  has  gone  on  through  her 
life.   Must  I  hsten  to  it  again  next  Sunday?" 

"Will  you  walk  with  me  to  Draybridge  on 
Sunday?"  asked  Ellen,  as  if  she  mlerpreted 
her  friend's  thoughts,  but  that  was  far  from 
poor  EUen,  "  There  is  service  there  at  three 
o'clock,  and  papa  is  not  going  to  preach  here 
in  the  afternoon,  and  you  would  not  care  to 
hear  the  curate.  He  takes  no  pains  now  that 
he  is  going  away.     It  is  very  wrong  of  him." 

"  Why  is  he  going  away  ?"  asked  Margaret. 

"I  don't  know.  We  often  d»nge  our 
curates.  P^>a  is  very  particular,  and  he 
says  young  men  nowadays  are  so  lawless." 
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A  SONG  OF  THE  NATIVITY. 


T  TNTO  us  a  Child  is  born ; 
Unto  us  a  Son  is  given : 
Child — the  mark  of  human  scom ; 

Son — the  Heir  of  earth  and  heaven : 
Son  of  God ;  a  human  child ; 

God  with  us  His  wondrous  name : 
Holy,  harmless,  undefiled ; 

Yet  ordained  to  death  and  shame  I 

O  that  by  a  worthy  song 

We  might  echo  back  the  strain, 
Erst  that  greeted,  loud  and  long, 

Bethlehem's  astonished  plain ! 
Might  the  manger-cradled  King 

With  the  shepherd  watch  behold. 
And  with  star-led  sages  bring 

Frankincense,  and  myrrh,  and  gold ! 


Lo !  the  heathen  rage  in  vain. 

And  in  troubled  pride  they  say : 
"  Let  us  break  their  bands  in  twain. 

Let  us  cast  their  cords  away !" 
Hark !  'tis  Ramah's  bitter  cry. 

Yet  the  Virgin  clasps  her  son  ; 
And  a  thousand  babes  on  high 

Have  the  life  of  bliss  begun. 

Yea,  of  bliss ;  but  not  to  thee 

Was  such  ending.  Babe  Divine ! 
Tliou  another  death  must  see — 

Deeper  sorrows  shall  be  Thine. 
Thou,  in  words  and  works  of  peace. 

Must  await  the  appointed  hour; 
Wondrous  words  of  truth  and  grace. 

Glorious  works  of  love  and  power. 
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Great  Redeemer,  Thou  hast  died ; 

Thou  hast  wrought  the  work  subtime; 
And  the  words  have  echoed  wide 

To  the  farthest  bounds  of  time — 
"  It  is  finisfaed !" — finished  long 

Is  Thy  great  Redemption-plan ; 
And  we  bless  Thee  in  our  song, 

Lord  of  angels,  Son  of  Man ! 

Wonderful  Thy  name  we  call , 

Counsellor,  to  Thee  we  bow : 
Mighty  God,  the  Lord  of  all, 

Father  everlasting — Thou : 
Prince  of  Peace  :— Thy  steadfast  throne 

Strong  in  judgment  stands  for  aye: 
Every  land  Thy  right  shall  own. 

All  Thy  sceptre  shall  obey. 

Unto  us  a  Child  is  bom : 

Unio  us  a  Son  is  given  : 
Not  a  weeping  child  forlorn ; 

Not  a  sou  with  sorrow  riven. 


God  Himself  shall  give  the  sign ; 

Not  a  babe  in  manger-bed  i 
Lo !  a  King  on  throne  divine  : 

Hark  1  a  blast  to  wake  the  dead. 

Saw  ye  not  a  gleaming  light  ? 

Twas  the  Bright  and  Morning  Star : 
Heard  ye  sounds  athwart  the  night  ? 

'Twas  the  Judge — His  nearing  car. 
Yea,  and  tar  the  night  is  spent ; 

Soon  shall  break  the  eternal  day : 
L^ht  is  with  the  darlcness  blent. 

And  die  shadows  flee  away. 

Saviour !  by  Thy  Spirit's  beam 

On  our  spirits'  darkness  shine; 
Waken  ua  from  worldly  dream ; 

Make  us  glad  with  joy  divine : 
Glad  and  strong :  through  shame  and  scom 

Singing  on  our  way  to  heaven : — 
Unto  us  a  Child  is  bom ; 

Unto  us  a  Son  is  given  1 

henry  downton. 
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"  A  LARGE  fiimiture  van,  with  a  small 
■**■  belfry,  and  some  ecclesiastical  paint 
and  fittings,  drawn  by  a  horse  from  street  to 
street,  might  be  found  a  suitable  means  of 
'taking  the  church  to  the  people.'"  Such 
was  fte  proposal  made  by  an  East  London 
clergyman,  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  Bishop  of  London's  Lay-Helpers'  Asso- 
dation.  The  diocesan  lay-helpers  received 
the  proposition  with  a  smile,  though  a  few 
"hear,  heat's"  encouraged  the  vicar  to  ex- 
plain, not  only  the  mode  of  employing  such 
an  irinerating  edifice,  but  the  absolute  need 
of  missionary  operations  to  reach  the  non- 
cburch-going  masses.  The  parochial  system, 
which  is  the  proud  hent^e  of  the  Church  of 
England,  brings  with  it  special  responsibilities. 
Incumbents  are  appointed  to  minister,  not  to 
congregations,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  ter- 
ritorial diviKons.  The  Church  has  then  a 
twofold  duty  — one  to  the  "  regular  worship- 
per," as  he  is  called,  and  another  duty  to  the 
non-church-goers  within  the  parochial  area. 
The  itinerating  church  was  intended  for  these 
latter.    It  vould  hold  thirty  or  forty  persons. 


which,  the  East  London  vicar  explained,  was 
quite  as  many  as  attended  many  of  the  services 
in  the  more  imposing  permanent  edifices.  He 
did  not  propose  to  appropriate  the  seats  to 
one  set  of  worshippers,  but  to  change  the 
congregations  from  hour  to  hour  as  the  loco- 
motive church  moved  from  street  to  street, 
preceded  by  the  domiciliary  visits  of  lay- 
helpers  preparing  the  inhabitants  to  respond 
to  the  invitation  of  the  little  church-going 
bell.  He  hoped  that  congregations  so  gathered 
might  be  influenced  to  attend  the  more  regular 
services  at  the  parish  church,  if  the  arrange- 
ments there  were  made  less  repellant  to  casual 
attendants. 

The  duty  of  the  Church  of  England  is  not 
fulfilled  by  merely  condemning  a  proposal  of 
this  kind  as  impracticable.  There  is  a  need, 
a  great  need,  of  some  additional  means,  to 
follow  up  those  nominal  members  of  the 
Church  who  have  been  received  into  mem- 
bership in  baptism ;  instructed,  it  may  be,  in 
childhood  in  her  day-schools ;  taught,  per- 
haps, in  her  Sunday-schools ;  and  then  from 
youth  to  the  grave,  as  a  mie,  forsake  iittead* 
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ance  at  public  worship.  It  is  true  that  oon- 
chuich'^omg  is  not  confined  to  any  one  class 
in  society;  but  the  vast  preponderance  in 
numbers  of  those  in  the  lower  strata  gives 
increased  importance  to  this  question  as 
it  affects  them ;  whilst  the  well-to-do  church- 
goer should  feel  ill  at  ease  in  conteoiplattng 
the  very  different  social  class  which  received 
the  Gospel  "gladly"  in  primitive  Christian 
times,  HappUy,  the  difficulty  of  getting  at 
non-chuTch-goers  is  least  where  the  bad  habit 
is  most  prevalent  In  contemplating  the 
social  barrier  which  operates  against  the  opu- 
lent non-church-goer,  we  arc  reminded  "  how 
hardly  shall  they  who  have  riches  enta  into 
the  kingdom  of  God."  But  the  door  of  the 
operative,  or  of  the  poorer  man,  is  seldom 
closed  against  a  courteous  visitor  who  essays, 
by  tact  and  kindness,  to  procure  admission  for 
religious  conversation.  If  that  "love"  that 
"never  faileth"  shows  little  fruit  here,  it  is 
because  Christian  men  so  seldom  employ  it 
The  mission  work  of  the  Church  has  been 
too  much  regarded  by  the  laity  as  the  exclu- 
sive duty  of  the  dcrgy,  who,  indeed,  are  too 
apt  to  view  with  suspici<Hi  any  exertions  of 
the  laity  in  that  direction.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  uncommonest  of  all  faculties,  common 
sense,  would  show  that  in  all  populous 
parishes  mission  work  is  especially  the  lay- 
man's province.  The  working  classes  are  diffi- 
cult of  approach  on  any  day  but  Sunday,  and 
then  clergjmien  are  more  than  fully  occupied 
with  their  regular  congregations.  Sunday  is 
especially  the  mission-day,  but  that  is  the  day 
on  which  the  clergy  cannot  devote  time  and 
labour  to  mission  work.  If  the  East  London 
vicar  had  his  locomotive  " free  and  open" 
church,  the  impossibility  of  the  dergy  being 
in  two  places  at  the  same  time  wcwld  effec- 
tually prevent  its  continuous  use  by  ever- 
changing  congr^attons,  in  different  streets, 
unless  lay  help  were  called  in.  But  if  Church- 
men are  to  be  so  employed,  their  labours 
must  be  more  than  tolerated ;  and  they  must 
be  tnuned  and  instructed  in  the  art  of  per- 
suading end  winning  others  into  the  accept- 
ance of  divine  truth. 

Several  Churchmen  have,  for  some  years, 
coK>peTated  with  Nonconfoiinists  in  "c^>en'^ 
mission"  work;  showing  that  lay  preaching  is 
not  an  art  necessaiily  confined  to  other  re- 
ligious bodies.  In  some  instances  open  spaces 
much  frequented  by  holiday  makers  have  bees 
utilised  by  these  lay  preachers  for  the  erec- 
tion of  temporary  canvas  booths  for  divine 
worship.  The  London  Fields,  Hackney, 
affijrd  an  admirable  example  of  the  excellent 
resul&  of  such  imguiar  efforts.   Not  long  a^o 


tijose  fields  were  frequented  by  infidel  lecturers, 
who  tnonopolised  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  Sunday  throng.  A  layman,  whose  win- 
dows overlooked  the  scene,  observing  tijat, 
whilst  the  ckrgy  were  liilly  occupied  in  the 
surrounding  chuiches  ministering  to  a  tithe  of 
the  population,  the  infidel  lecturers  were  sowing 
broadcast  their  noxious  opinions  amongst  the 
thoughtless  multitude,  essayed  himself  to 
attack  this  false  teaching.  An  eminent  scholar, 
well  versed  in  the  infidel  controversies,  he, 
aided  by  other  laymen,  instructed  by  himself, 
confiited  their  sophistries  in  the  presence  of 
the  crowd,  and  so  convinced  the  people  of 
the  fallacy  of  what  they  were  bHng  taught, 
that  the  infidel  teachers  were,  in  succession, 
forced  to  abandon  the  ground.  Other  laymen 
have  since  occupied  the  Fields  with  a  canvas 
booth  on  Sundays,  in  which  piayera  and 
preaching  are  hdd.  This  irregular  work  has 
not,  however,  the  official  sanction  of  any 
church.  The  clergy  are  physically  incapable 
of  undertaking  it  themselves,  being  already 
full  of  Sunday  work  amongst  the  "regular 
worshippers,"  and  the  idea  of  their  devising 
and  tUrecting  such  services,  conducted  by 
laymen,  is  still  a  novelty. 

Amongst  the  great  variety  of  means  adopted 
in  the  different  parishes  to  reach  non-church- 
goers during  "the  twelve  days'  mission,"  in 
1869,  some  good  notions  were  evolved.  It 
may  be  accepted  as  generally  true,  that  the 
various  services  held,  during  those  twelve 
days,  within  the  church  edifices,  served  rather 
for  the  revival  <rf  religion  amongst  the  "regular 
worshippers,"  than  to  reach  the  Don-church- 
goers.  The  general  effect  of  those  services 
was  c^  a  most  blessed  and  gratilying  character. 
Neverthdesa,  as  a  rule,  it  was  not  those 
parishes  which  were  most  noticed  by  the  secu- 
lar press,  or  which  presented  the  strangest 
varieties  of  services  within  the  sacred  edifice, 
which  wen  uniformly  tl^  most  successful  in 
reaching  the  outude  world.  One  of  the  most 
happy  of  the  outer  efforts  took  place  under 
our  own  eye,  and  bears  directly  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  was  in  a  district  parish  c^  St-George's- 
in-the-East,  with  a  poor  population  numbering 
thirteen  thousand,  of  whom,  at  the  most  liberal 
estimate,  not  one-hal^  under  any  cucum- 
stances,  ever  entered  any  place  of  public  wor- 
ship ;  whilst  not  one-fouith  were  m  more  or 
less  regular  attendance.  The  then  vicar  of 
Christ  Church  eagerly  welcomed  "  the  twelve 
days'  mission,"  as  affording  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity for  making  a  determined  raid  upon  the 
non-church-goers.  Taking  counsel  with  his 
communicant  the  majonty  agreed  to  give 
personal sovice.  Tbepiouspoor&eclyoffered 
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the  use  of  thdr  roonoG  u  missKm  stations, 
others  a&deitook  the  distribution  of  printed 
mvitatioiis  from  house  to  house,  and  othere 
volunie«ed  to  aid  in  the  singing;  whiist  a 
band  of  six  dergjimen,  and  thirty-six  laymen, 
ooDdHcted  services  in  twenty^ix  little  locnns. 
The  pari^  and  helpas,  inale  and  female, 
were  divided  into  four  divi^oots,  each  luder 
a  clergyman;  and  the  rooms  and  helpers  were 
Gold  off  to  die  vaiious  streets.  The  mission 
rooms  were  placarded  for  services  at  8  aod  9 
p.m.  Ute  female  helpers  wmt  from  house  to 
house  during  the  day  with  invitations;  the 
male  hdpeis,  assembbng  in  the  schoolioom  at 
7.30  p.m.,  marched  out,  with  singing,  to  their 
various  stations.  It  often  happened  that, 
even  after  the  previous  daily  luuse-to-house 
visitation,  an  empty  room  awaited  the  helpers ; 
but  the  raising  u  a  hymn  on  the  door-steps 
ecDerally  attracted  a  congregation;  and,  in 
the  aggregate,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
to  three  hundred  non-<^nTch-goei8  were  thus 
reached  each  of  the  first  three  nights  of  the 
inisnon.  These  were  then  collected  in  the 
schoolroom,  where  prayer  meetings  were  held 
for  three  other  itiglds,  and  thenceforward  they 
were  induced  to  go  to  the  dniicb.  In  this 
latter  stage  of  the  mission,  probably  a  third 
of  the  new  comers  were  lost ;  and  its  sudden 
cessatioti,  without  any  individualisii^  means 
of  retaining  hold  of  those  brought  in,  may 
account  for  the  falhng  back  of  a  great  number. 
In  the  absence  of  diis  peis(Mial  oversight  of 
individuals,  such  as  the  Westeyaa  class  system 
would  provide,  and  of  any  iodividu^ing 
knowkdge  of  those  divinely  influenced,  only 
a  gerieral  idea  of  the  fruits  can  be  framed. 
It  was  gratifying  to  observe  that,  save  in  the 
case  (tf  oite  or  two  drunken  people)  the  evan- 
gelists who  had  been  sent  out,  like  the  seventy 
d  old,  "  two  and  two,"  "  returned  ^ain  with 
joy,"  reporting  that  everywhere  "  the  common 
people  heard  them  gladly."  When  we  reflect 
that  this  was  one  of  the  first  times  that  "the 
pocn;  had  die  Groqpel  preached  to  them,"  and 
that  most  of  the  v<riunteer  helpers  were  novices 
to  the  woric,  it  is  something  to  say  that  so 
many  were  induced,  if  only  for  a  time,  to  attend 
the  more  r^ular  preaching  of  the  Word  in 
the  house  of  God ;  that  somewfao  did  so  con- 
fessed diey  had  not  been  in  a  place  of  wor- 
ship fbc  ten  and  fifrea  years,  that  fourteen 
of  these  persons  were  subscquendy  taken  to 
the  bi^f^  for  confirmation,  and  that  a  smalt 
Bible  class  of  young  street  roughs,  and  a  lat^e 
one  of  older  poor  were  amongst  the  tangible 
outcome  o(  this  brief  effort  So  satisfied  was 
the  vicar  with  the  value  of  these  httle  room- 
services,  that  he  tried  to  keep  up  four  of  l^iem 


on  Sunday,  and  two  also  on  Tuesday  evenings. 
But  great  difficulty  was  found  in  maintaining, 
for  each  station,  a  body  of  house-to-house 
visitors,  atid  a  roster  of  volunteer  lay  preach- 
ers ;  so  that  most  ctf  these  special  rooms,  i.e., 
inhalHted  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  hired 
at  one  shilling  for  each  service,  had  to  be 
closed.  Indeed,  such  labours  are  foreign  to 
the  nodons  of  respectable  church-gomg  people, 
who  are  lar  more  ready  to  give  hard  names  to 
those  who  undertake  them  than  to  oSer  per- 
sonal  assistance.  The  only  opposition  ex- 
peri«K:ed  came,  in  iact,  from  the  "regular 
worshippers;"  and  some  of  the  volunteer 
helpers  had  not  counted  the  hard  words  of 
religious  men  amongst  the  cost  of  forsaking 
the  exclusive  worship  of  respectability.  As 
the  principal  difficulty  attending  missionary 
effort  in  our  parishes  lies  in  die  fact  that 
Churchmen  do  not  recognise  the  claims  upon 
them  of  personal  service  for  God,  but  look 
upon  those  who  ei^age  in  it  as  doing  more 
than  God  requires,  it  might  be  well  if  more 
attention  was  drawn  to  die  14th  Article  irf 
Religion  on  "  Voluntary  works  besides,  over 
and  above,  God's  commandments,  which 
they  call  Works  of  Supererogation;"  and  to 
those  "commandments"  which  arc  addressed 
equally  to  the  laity  as  to  the  clergy,  on  this 
behalf. 

Inhabited  rooms,  hired  for  the  evening  ser- 
vice, have  the  advantage  of  being  cheaply 
multiphed,  and  so  brought  within  reach  of 
the  inhabitants  in  each  street  But  none  of 
those  we  have  seen  would  bold  more  than 
twenty  people  j  and  though  an  out-door  con- 
gr^piion  may  be  added  as  an  occasional 
thinig,  and  especially  at  starting  the  service, 
the  element  of  worship  must  lien  be  subor- 
dinated to  that  of  preaching.  They  are  not, 
however,  without  their  value,  in  reaching 
many  courts  and  alleys  and  out-of-the-way 
nooks,  the  inhabitants  of  which  can  seldom 
be  persuaded  to  go  so  far  as  the  next  street 
to  worship  God. 

Much  good  was  effected  in  the  very  worst 
streets  of  the  same  parish  by  taking  a  small 
house  in  their  midst,  the  ground-floor  of 
which  was  gutted  and  fitted  up  for  mission 
nses,  the  upper  floor  being  inhabited  by  the 
care-taker.  Voluntary  work  was  never  more 
adorned  than  by  the  foithfiil,  unobtrusive, 
and  silent  labours  of  the  earnest  labourer 
who  made  this  room  for  two  days  in  each 
week  the  head-quarters  of  his  persevering 
attacks  on  the  ignorance  and  ungodliness  of 
this  paitly  pauper,  partly  criminal  neighbour- 
hood. The  All-seeing  Eye  alone  knows  the 
setfjenying  p^sistence  with  which    God's 
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glor}'  was  alone  sought  and  human  praise 
avoided,  feared,  and  shunned  by  the  young 
clergyman,*  who  for  two  years  voluntarily 
devoted  two  days  in  each  week  to  visiting 
from  house  to  house,  striving  to  help  poor 
creatures  out  of  difficulties,  spiritual  and  phy- 
sical, and  to  win  them  individually  to  God. 
Attached  by  parental  duty  to  a  country  parish 
forty-four  miles  from  London  as  curate  to  five 
hundred  persons,  he  found  himself  with  two 
days  weekly  at  his  disposal.  These  he  gave 
up  with  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  humble  and 
obscure  duties  of  a  district  visitor  in  two  of 
the  poorest  streets  of  St.  Geotge's-in-Ihe-East, 
making  this  mission-room  his  head-quarters. 
All,  or  nearly  all,  that  is  now  known  of  his 
unnoticed  labours  is  the  testimony  of  those 
whose  sick-beds  he  had  cheered  with  words 
of  consolation  and  a  loving  sympathy,  shown 
as  much  in  the  burch  of  primroses  or  violets, 
the  thoughtfiil  gift  of  medicinal  simples,  and 
the  thousand  and  one  little  attentions  which 
the  sick  poor  fondly  appreciate,  as 
prayers  and  in  the  exhortations  to  which  these 
.  little  kindly  deeds  afforded  introduction. 
[  To  the  centre  of  operations,  in  their  midst, 
I  many  were  attracted  who  could  not  at  first  be 
induced  to  enter  their  parish  church  in  the 
'  very  next  street.  Here  children's  dinners, 
I  adult  tea  meetings,  mothers'  meetings,  and 
I  juvenile  classes,  were  assembled  from  time  to 
time.  And  from  this  little  room  many  were 
induced  to  become  attendants  at  the  more 
formal  worship  of  their  church.  With  devoted 
loyalty  to  the  parochial  system,  the  volunteer 
clerical  helper  subordinated  all  his  efforts  to 
the  ultimate  feeding  of  the  parish  church 
with  new  worshippers.  When  his  converts 
were  loyally  passed  on  to  the  mother  church 
his  great  object  was  accomplished. 

Here,  in  this  room,  the  parents  were  col- 
lected on  Tuesd^,  and,  by  other  hands,  on 
Sunday  evenings.  As  he  was  never  known 
to  miss  his  time  for  visiting  his  people,  there 
was  an  unusual  attendance  at  the  Easter 
Sunday  evening  service  to  inquire  why  the 
young  clergyman  had  not  been  with  them  on 
the  previous  week.  Too  well-founded  ru- 
mours of  his  serious  illness  in  the  country 
had  flown  from  street  to  street,  and  they  had 
assembled  in  numbers  on  Sunday  evening  in 
hopes  of  learning  something  of  their  friend 
and  bene&ctor.  General  and  real  was  the 
grief  when,  a  week  later,  it  was  known  for 
certain  that  he  had  passed  away  to  the  higher 
service  of  his  Master  in  heaven.  When  the 
unkempt  children  whom  his  kindly  sympathy 
attracted  to  the  mission-room,  where  they  were 
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taught  to  cleanse  both  body  and  soul,  heard   | 
that  "teacher"  was  not  coming  again,  that   i 
there  was  to  be  no  more  school,  but  that    > 
"  teacher "  had  gone  to  heaven,  real  sorrow 
and  disappointment  filled  their  yonng  breasts, 
well  knowing  from  what  he  was  bringing  . 
them,  and  to  what  neglect  they  must  return,  j ' 
He  was  thus  taken  away  in  the  prime  of  a 
life  all  the  more  usefitl  and  influential  that  it 
was  occupied  with  a  painstaking  work  which    | 
is  not  exposed  to  human  praise  and  personal    i 
ambition,  or  one  which  can  gratify  self-esteem,   , 
but  seeks  rather  the  praise  which  cometh  from    I 
God.     In  this  he  set  an  example  to  other 
volunteer  workers,  not  to  undervalue  the  self-  i  1 
denying  and  loving  care  demanded  in  taking  ' 
the  Gospel  to  individual  souls,  in  reasoning    ' 
with  them  personally,  and  striving  to  win 
them  to  Christianity  by  deeds  of  kindness 
and  courte^. 

An  outlay  of  ^£356  a  year  maintains  a  lay 
agent  and  mission  room,  with  its  sixteen 
agencies,  in  Love  Lane,  Shadwell.     Each  of 
the  sixteen  branches  erf  labour  is  considered  | 
necessary  in  its  place  and  time,  tending  to- 
gether to  the  life  and  harmony  of  the  whole 
mission.    The  early  Sunday  morning  meeting,   | 
with  its  average  attendance  of  aS  adults-  the  | 
Sunday  evening    service,   with    its  averse 
attendance  of  ao4  persons ;  the  Monday  and    I 
Wednesday  evening  services,  with  an  average   i 
attendance  of  145,  far  exceeding  that  of  any   1 
two  of  the  neighbouring  churches  on  week   ! 
days ;  the  Sunday-school,  with  its  average  of  | 
'3r  and  356  respectively,  at  the  morning  and    ■ 
afternoon  assemblies;  the  70  young  men  and   I 
women,  who  form  the  senior  Bible  class,  and 
who  each  have  a  work  to  do  for  others,  help-  I 
iog  to  make  16,000  visits  last  year,  distribut-  | 
ing  an  equal  number  of  tracts,  amongst  470   [ 
families ;  the  weekly  mothers'  meeting  with  its 
19  members;  the  average  of  152  day  scholars 
and  of  34  evening  scholars ;  the  ten  annual 
free  tea  meetings  for  dock  labourers,  dustmen, 
parents,  mothers,  general  poor,  scholars,  &c., 
&c. ;  the  pennybank  with  its  609  contributors ; 
thelibrary,  with  its  issue  of  r, 050  volumes  and 
5,000  periodicals;  the  maternity  society ;  the 
working  men's  mutual  improvement  society, 
with  its  50  members ;  the  flower  show ;  and 
the  other  different  works,  varied  to  meet  the  , 
age,  capacities,  and  needs  of  those  to  be  \ 
reached — all  find  a  home  in  this  one  mission   , 
house,  and  an  organiser  in  this  one  lay  agent. 
Who  that  knows  the  proSigacy  and  godless- 
ness  which  characterise  the  port  of  London  I 
can  fail  to  rejoice  that  there  is  such  a  drop 
in  such  an  ungodly  ocean,  and  to  desire  that 
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Uiere  were  many  more  such  drops  extending 
a  goodly  perfume  around  ?  The  value  of  such 
a  mission  house  would  be  much  enhanced,  if 
it  was  the  feeder  to  a  more  permanent  church, 
and  passed  along  its  converts  to  the  higher 
ministrations  of  the  commissioned  ambassa- 
dors of  Christ.  It  reaches  and  influences  a 
semi-pauper  class,  whom  the  more  formal 
church  fails  to  attract,  but  if  the  souls  so 
caught  are  to  be  retained,  they  should  be 
eventually  led  to  become  members  of  fixed 
congregations.  The  lay  teacher  and  the 
mission  room  are  both  well  conceived  for 
pioneer  work ;  but  when  they  are  elevated  into 
a  distinct  church  organisation  their  value  is 
much  decreased,  e\-en  if  all  trace  of  their 
work  does  not  perish  with  their  originator. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  lay  mission 
work  in  London  is  to  be  found  in  Golden 
Lane,  City,  KC.  Nine  years  ago,  a  ^oung 
clerk  in  the  General  Post  Office,  with  no 
special  qualifications  but  an  earnest  faidi  and 
a  constant  love,  began  to  devote  his  "  after- 
office  hours "  to  visiting  the  people  not  far 
from  SL  Martin's-le- Grand.  "This  is  our 
pieculiarity ;  we  are  a  district  of  ragamuffins," 
was  the  report  made,  in  1856,  by  the  clergy- 
man in  whose  parish  Golden  Lane  stood.  The 
church,  with  its  stereotyped  machinery,  had 
made  little  impression  upon  this  hotbed  of 
vice  and  godlessness,  when  this  volunteer 
plunged,  unaided  and  unrecognised,  into  one 
of  the  wor5t  districts  of  London.  Probably, 
he  littie  thought  what  he  was  going  to  do, 
or  how  the  work  was  to  grow  upon  his  hands, 
when  he  entered  into  the  conSict  with  un- 
blushing vice,  and  that  rampant  infidelity 
which  raises  in  these  appropriate  slums  its 
temple,  its  Hall  of  Science,  which  the  twin 
sisters,  English  republicanism  and  infidelity, 
make  their  head-quarters.  To  realise  fiilly 
all  that  has  been  done  in  Golden  Lane,  by 
this  "  voluntary  evangelist,"  in  nine  years,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  formal  parochial 
agencies  had  utterly  failed  to  exert  any  tan- 
gible spiritual  influence ;  and  that  the  gende- 
man  who  has  accomplished  so  much  has  his 
brief  day  crowded  with  the  cares  of  oflicial 
life,  public  engagements,  and  a  motherless 
little  &mily,  in  addition  to  the  multitudinous 
duties  connected  with  the  Golden  Lane  mis- 
sion. When  the  eifect  of  his  single-handed 
efforts  became  known,  money  was  not  want- 
ing to  provide  a  mission  room,  as  the  head- 
auarters  of  the  various  agendea  which  gra- 
ually  sprung  into  existence.  Day-school 
teachers  and  a  female  missionary  form  the 
paid  agency ;  and  these,  together  with  the 


various  expenses  of  the  manifold  operations, 
cost;:^272  a  year;  whilst  the  cost  of  dinners, 
5;c.,  for  the  sick  and  destitute  reached  ^^246 
last  year.  In  this  mission  room  are  con- 
ducted not  only  ragged  schools  for  children, 
but  "classes  for  youths  and  females;"  Sun- 
day-schools ;  juvenile  Sunday  services ;  Bible 
classes ;  adult  Sunday  services,  and  devotional 
meetings,  besides  about  a  dozen  other  opera- 
tions, including  a  penny  bank  and  a  costers' 
barrow  club.  There  are  also  open-air  preach- 
ings, and  religious  services  in  six  tramps' 
kitchens.  In  short,  the  bare  list  of  meetings 
held  every  day  in  the  week,  and  the  variety  of 
operations  is  so  bewildering,  that  one  natu- 
rally inquires,  how  is  it  possible  that  one  man 
can  get  through  so  much  "  after  office  hours  ?  " 
The  fact  is  that  the  mission  supplies  itself 
with  workers,  as  the  work  of  conversion  pro- 
gresses, and  the  "  voluntary  evangelist "  finds 
himself  also  "  general  superintendent "  of  the 
labours  of  his  own  converts,  as  well  as  of 
the  one  or  two  friends  who  come  from  a  dis- 
tance. Most  of  the  converts  naturally  quit 
the  neighbourhood  for  less  disreputable  quar- 
ters, at  home  or  in  the  colonies.  Many,  we 
are  told,  are  now  occupying  respectable  posi- 
tions. A  dozen  lads,  rescued  from  sin  and 
crime,  are  now  in  Her  Majesty's  Civil  Service ; 
other  converts,  obeying  SL  James's  injunction, 
"  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another,  and  pray 
one  for  another,"  are  themselves  declaring  the 
Gospel  to  their  late  companions  in  vice  or 
crime ;  one  is  a  colporteur ;  and  "  a  large 
number  are  engaged  m  Sunday-school  teach- 
ing and  other  work.  In  his  own  Sunday- 
school  "  there  are  sixteen  voluntary  teachers, 
converts  from  the  mission  services,  whose 
devotion  and  piety  are  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
only  two  changes  have  taken  place  this  year." 
Several  prayer-meetings  are  held  weekly,  the 
attendance  on  Sunday  and  Monday  evenings 
generally  exceeding  100,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  youthful  converts.  The  average 
attendance  (voluntary  of  course)  at  the  chil- 
dren's services  is  125  (the  capacity  of  the 
building  used),  the  majority  of  whom  "for- 
merly spent  their  Sunday  evenings  in  the 
gutter."  Aduit  indoor  preaching  services  are 
held  three  times  weekly,  the  attendance  on 
Sunday  evenings  often  reaching  400  ;  whilst 
the  free-will  offerings  average  six  shillings  per 
week.  We  are  assured  that  the  general  result 
in  Golden  Lane,  St.  Luke's,  is  a  most  remark- 
able change  in  its  moral,  physical,  and  reli- 
gious condition  ;  and  this  is  the  work  of  a 
single  Christian  layman  obeying  the  apostolic 
precept,  rather  than  the  customary  church- 
manship  of  the  day.    This  "  voluntary  evan- 
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gelist "  has  not  been  without  those  difficulties 
\vhich  every  man  must  expect  who  dares  to 
do  his  duty,  "Multitudes  of  difficulties  have 
been  thrown  in  our  way  by  those  who  should 
have  welcomed  our  voluntary  zeal."  Those 
who  would  know  more  of  the  "  Mission  to 
the  Costermongers,"  in  Golden  Lane,  E.C., 
should  procure,  through  any  bookseller,  a 
copy  of  "  After  Office  Hours,"  price  6d.,  pub- 
lished byPassmore  and  Alabaster,  i8,  Pater- 
noster Row,  London. 

We  have  said  that  the  post-office  clerk,  who 
has  wrought  such  wonders  amongst  the  neg- 
lected people  in  Golden  lane,  had  no  special 
qualification  for  his  work,  other  than  earnest 
Eaith  and  constant  love.  Surely  these  qualities 
are  not  monopolised  by  this  gentleman,  but 
are  to  be  equally  found  in  at  least  one  or  two 
members  of  each  congregation  of  this  vast 
city.  His  example  might  well  encourage  such 
pious  laymen  to  voluntarily  undertake  the 
work  of  evangelising  those  neglected  comers 
which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  London 
parish — west  as  well  as  east — and  so  wipe 
away  the  repaxjach  that  we  care  less  for  Chris- 
tianising our  near  neighbours  than  for  ccok- 
verting  the  distant  heathen.  There  is,  it  is 
true,  a  so-called  modesty  about  Churchmen, 
which  makes  them  shy  of  undertaking  reli- 
gious works,  even  under  the  guidance  of  their 
clergy ;  and  these  latter  labour,  again,  under 
the  difficulty  that  such  work  is  supposed  to  be 
for  their  own  personal  relief,  and  not  in  obe- 
dience to  our  common  Master.  The  very 
name,  lay-helper,  carries  with  it  somewhat  of 
this  fidse  principle,  that  it  is  the  office  of  the 
laity,  should  they  presmne  to  take  part  in 
religious  work  at  all,  to  do  it  unto  men  and 
not  unto  the  Lord.  On  the  other  hand.  Church- 
men who  desire  to  do  such  works  "as  unto 
the  Lord  and  not  unto  men,"  sometimes  fail 
to  realise  the  need  of  that  admirable  subordi- 
nation "  for  conscience'  sake  "  to  those  "  who 
are  over  them  in  the  Lord,"  which  haa  always 
marked  those  great  pioneers  of  lay  work,  the 
Wesleyans.  TTiey  do  not  always  consider 
that  those  who  act  in  the  name  of  a  corporate 
body  should  give  it  some  security  that  what 
they  do  and  teach  is  such  as  that  corporate 
body  desires  to  do  and  teach.  Too  often  the 
layman  thinks  he  is  conferring  a  great  favour 
on  the  clergy,  or  upon  the  church,  or  upon 
his  neighbours,  in  giving  the  smallest,  most 
uncertain  and  inconstant  modicum  of  time 
and  thought  to  work  for  God.  No  wonder  if 
the  clergy  think  lightly  of  such  inconstant, 
etratic,  and  unreliable  work,  and  would  rather 
not  be  burdened  with  such  inconvenient  help. 
Until  lay-work  be  regarded  as  the  plain  aad 


obvious  duty  of  every  communicant  in  the 
church,  our  congrt^tions  will  never  exercise 
that  holy  mission  influence  which  their  Chris- 
cian  conduct  ought  of  set  purpose  to  exert 
over  those  amongst  whom  their  daily  lives 
are  spent.  Until  work  be  taught  as  the  ob- 
vious evidence  and  fruit  of  faith,  "  works  of 
supererogation  "  must  continue  to  be  the  prac- 
tical behef  of  Churchmen  despite  the  XlVtfa 
AKicle.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  know 
that  the  Bishop  of  London  has  commissioned 
about  forty  laymen  as  "Readers,"  to  gra- 
tuitously conduct  room  services,  &c. ;  and  that 
his  Association  of  Lay-Helpers,  formed  id 
1865,  numbers  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  mem- 
bers, with  the  faculty  of  doubling  its  associates 
every  year.  It  is  estimated  that  about  ten 
thousand  Churchmen  may  be  giving  gra- 
tuitous aid  in  some  form ;  but  when  we  re- 
member that  the  gross  churd)-going  population 
of  this  diocese  is  about  half  a  milhon,  the 
proportion  giving  personal  service  is  evident^ 
below  the  scriptural  ratio.  And  when  we 
reflect  that  the  non-churchgoers  in  that  por- 
tion of  London  included  in  this  diocese  is 
supposed  to  be  about  three-quarters  of  a 
million,  the  need  of  something  more  than  forty 
gratuitous  "  Readers  "  is  evident  We  do  not 
forget  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  paid  Church 
of  England  Scripture  Readers,  and  the  still 
more  numerous  paid  lay-agents  outside  the 
Church,  and  the  numerous  Nonconformists 
giving  gratuitous  service,  when  we  point  atten- 
tion to  what  is  left  undone  by  Churchmen. 
It  is  not  that  personal  piety  is  wanting  in 
the  Church  of  England,  but  that  the  idea  of 
service  being  a  part  of  true  worship,  and  that 
lay  teaching  is  a  scriptural  obligation,  has 
not  obtained  due  prominence.  Let  us  sup- 
pose this  difficulty  settled,  and  that  the  de^y 
insist  upon  godly  laymen  taking  their  fair  1 
share  in  church  teaching  and  mission  work.  ' 
There  is  in  most  town-parishes  plenty  of  room 
for  such  labours.  The  spiritual  destitution 
of  the  metropolis  is  not  all  in  the  east.  Close 
behind  the  grand  squares  in  the  west  are 
large  communities  of  working  men,  stable- 
keepers,  &c,  for  whose  presence  little  pro-  j 
vision  is  made  in  West-End  churches.  Where, 
again,  in  pubUc  worship  are  the  children  of 
the  poor  ?  A  tithe  of  those  children  in  each 
parish  may  be  seen  marching  through  the 
streets  on  Sundays  to  the  church,  where  they 
are  thrust  into  out-of-the-way  corners,  where 
they  can  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  breathe. 
If  they  could  hear  or  see,  the  service,  not 
being  directed  to  them,  would  have  little 
interest  for  them.  The  stifling  air  of  their 
exalted  position,  and  the  dulness  of  the  far- 
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oif  service,  contribute  to  sleep,  wMch  is  only 
warded  off  by  repeated  raps  over  the  head 
from  the  attendant  teachers.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that,  when  old  enough  to  act  for  them- 
selves, few  of  these  children  ever  voluntarily 
re-enter  a  church?  The  father  of  fifteen  chil- 
dren, and  numerous  grandchildren,  none  of 
whom  ever  entered  a  place  of  worship,  was 
recently  asked  how  it  was  that  he,  brought  up 
in  a.  Church  of  England  school,  had  not 
entered  a  church  for  sixty  years?  "  I  don't 
know,  sir,"  he  replied.  "  I  never  had  any 
objections  to  going  to  church;  but,  you  see, 
when  I  was  young,  we  were  always  marched 

from  St 's  sdiools  to  the  church,  and 

had  to  go  through  it  all  whether  we  liked 
it  or  not ;  and  so,  when  we  left  school  and 
vent  to  work,  none  of  us  ever  tltought  of 
going  agaitL  I  thought  dnrch  was  a  sort  of 
place  one  need  only  go  to  when  one  was 
compelled  to  do  so,  or  when  one  wanted  to 
get  something  i  and  you  see  I  never  wanted 
anything." 

It  is  &  matter  for  serious  reSection,  whether 
tbe  great  exertions  made  I7  the  Chmx^  oi 
England  in  the  cause  of  eduiklioa  have  con. 
trilHited  to  the  spread  of  personal  piety  to  a 
Gommensm'ate  extenL  lie  Divine  Foonder 
of  the  Church  intended  it  for  tfie  sptead  of 
Christian  teaching,  and  it  is  taiij  as  the 
school  contributes  to  this  purpose  that  the 
Church  has  any  c(»icem  in  education  ;  other- 
wise, die  Church  imght  as  well  busy  itself  in 
indBstrial  traiidng  or  military  drill,  as  in  mere 
secalar  education.  The  Bi^op  of  London's 
Ftmd  has  recently  voted  about  ^£'20,000  for 
tbe  erection  at  addititxial  school-houses.  But, 
if  our  view  be  COTrect,  the  Church  should  not 
sink  such  a  sum  without  an  adequate  guaran- 
tee that  religion  will  receive  the  greatest  pos- 
sitde  letum  from  the  outlay. 

It  is  true  that  the  Bishop  o£  L<XMl<m's 
Fond  maintains  a  number  of  school-dundies 
under  the  charge  irf  missionary  cleigymen. 
These  are,  however,  simply  embryo  parish 
churches,  most  valuable  and  important  as  ii 
dependent  organisations.  The  clergymen  i 
charge  struggle  against  great  dit^culties,  not 
Ae  least  of  which  are  a  miserable  stipend 
and  spiritual  isolation,  in  the  hope  of  some 
day  erecting  a  substantial  stone  edifice,  and 
forming  an  mdependent  parish.  But  we  refer 
now  to  bona  fide  school-houses,  which  are  part 
of  the  parochial  machinery  of  an  established 
incumt>CQt  It  was  for  these  that  ;£2o,ooo 
was  recently  granted,  and  which,  with  a  trifling 
additional  outlay,  might  be  fitted  iat  Sunday 
service,  to  be  conducted  by  laymen,  so  as  to 
become  subsidiary  churches.     We  say  ad- 


visedly services  by  laymen,  as  it  seems  unde- 
sirable to  multiply  clergymen  on  discreditably 
low  stipends,  to  perform  offices  which  might 
be  at  least  as  well  performed  by  able  laymen, 
working  either  gratuitously  or  at  a  smaller 
salary.  Better  to  have  fewer,  abler,  and  better- 
paid  clergymen,  assisted  by  a  larger  staff  of 
devout  laymen,  devoting  either  the  whole  or 
part  of  their  tune,  in  implicit  subordination, 
and  who  could  more  easily  return  to  secular 
pursuits  when  necessary. 

There  is,  then,  a  want  in  nearly  every  parish 
in  London,  of  such  divine  services  as  chil- 
dren can  heartily  join  their  voices  in,  and  as 
they  will  desire  to  attend  \  and  there  is  also  a 
want  (rf  services  to  which  ill-dressed  people 
can  resort,  and  which  can  be  varied,  within 
the  limits  of  the  Prayer-book,  to  suit  the  oc- 
casion and  the  taste.  Each  parish  has  its 
scbool-lioiise,  which  could,  at  small  expense, 
be  so  fitted,  that  by  the  ronoval  of  a  few 
shutters  aod  a  rearrangement  of  scKts,  it 
would  become  a  very  suitable  ch^id ;  and, 
by  repladcg  the  shnttcis,  lose  all  trace  tA  its 
sacred  duu^ter.  Here,  on  Smiday  mean- 
ings, when  the  school-house  had  pot  en  its 
st^nm  garb,  special  services  for  children 
could  be  cmducted  wkh  as  much  solemnity 
as,  and  more  heartiaess  than,  in  the  parish- 
church;  whifat,  in  the  evening,  tbe  ed&e 
might  be  occupied  byadultSL  If,  then,  the 
(dergy  be  in  earnest  in  the  matter  of  lay  hdp, 
bere  would  be  the  means  for  training  up  lay 
pieachas  within  die  Churdi,  and  removing 
a  blot  m  the  Church  of  En^and,  that  so 
few  of  its  memb^^  are  capable  of  this  duty. 
It  woold  be  desirable  to  attach  a  certain  num- 
ber of  district-visitors  and  a  rota  of  Sunday- 
schocd  teachers  to  the  school  services,  the 
former  to  provide  the  congregation,  and  the 
latter  to  kad  the  singing  and  help  to  main- 
tain order. 

This  system  has  been  adopted  in  some 
parishes  m  Islington  and  Hoxton,  with  the 
best  effects.  The  services  are  conducted  by 
volunteer  laymen,  who  take  them  in  turns 
according  to  a  roster,  and  are  aided  by  Other 
laymen.  It  is  found  that  as  many  as  two 
hundred  children  voluntarily  attend  these 
services,  being  a  greater  number  than  were 
formerly  compelled  to  occupy  the  far-off  gal- 
lery in  the  ciurch.  Good  hopes  are  enter- 
tained that  the  children  so  brought  up,  not 
being  disgusted  with  their  church-going,  may 
continue  to  worship  God  after  leaving  school. 
Seeing  that  the  Church's  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  education  has  foiled  to  produce 
Churchmen,  might  it  not  be  weQ  to  take  a 
litde  more  toll  from  the  outlay  on  scboo^ 
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houses  for  the  cause  of  Christ  by  utilising 
existing  buildings  to  the  twofold  purpose  of 
holding  rehgious  services  and  of  training  up 
Churchmen  in  the  art  of  preaching  ?  Should 
difficuhies  arise  with  school-boards  in  this 
matter,  it  might  be  worth  thinking  of  whether 


the  objects  for  which  the  Church  was  founded 
would  not  be  better  attained  by  substituting 
in  our  school-houses  such  mission-work  as  has 
done  wonders  in  Golden  Lane,  for  that  secular 
education  which  it  is  now  the  province  of  the 
State  to  bestow. 


This  use  of  our  school-houses  would  double 
the  number  of  edifices  in  which  Church  of 
England  services  are  weekly  performed.  And 
if  some  of  the  spirit  which  characterised  the 
"twelve  days'  mission"  were  imported  into 


our  school-house  services,  the  more  stately 
parish  church  would  receive  large  addirions 
to  its  congregations,  and  have  little  cause  to 
be  ashamed  of  its  subsidiary  mission  church. 

\VM.  DAWSON. 
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I  1.— HOME-WORK. 

TBB   BATTLE  OF  THB  SCHOOL  DO.\£D. 

I    TN  the  wan  of  the  olden  times  winter  ms  the 

I  time  for   tetirmg  into   quiet   quaiten  ;    in  our 

ntodem  wars  of  opinion  it  ii  the  time  when  kings  go 
rorth  to  battle.  The  fogi  af  Noreinber  are  startled  by 
the  sound  of  the  tnunpet.  This  year  the  mooth  came 
trpon  London  in  tbe  midat  of  a  great  battle.    Was 

I  tbe  School  Board  to  pay  tbe  fees  of  poor  children 
whose  parents  wished  them  to  be  sent  to  denomina- 
tional schools  ?    For   a  whole  week  the  pros  and 

'  cons  of  the  qtiestion  were  elaborately  set  forth.  And 
at  the  end  the  Boaid  determined  to  pass  do  general 

'  resolution  on  the  subject,  but  to  take  up  cases  as  they 
might  arise,  and  dedde  them  on  their  own  merits. 
It  is  plain  that  the  question  is  going  to  give  rise  to 
mnch  coolcntion.  The  Birmingham  League  has 
been  in  a  nuuuicr  resuscitated,  and  utters  its  voice 
with  no  nacertain  sound.  The  Nonconformists  gene- 
raDy  declare'  that  if  Iha  rates  be  used  to  support 
denominationBl  schools,  (he  old  church-rate  will  be 

]  *irtnallyrcTivcd,  and  they  cannot  submit  toil.  Thcr< 
are  dilBcaltiea  yet  to  be  overcome  in  getting  all  partic 
to  miite  together  in  the  wortc  of  education.  But  the 
cause  is  so  good,  the  end  is  so  noble,  and  the  need  ' 
so  urgent,  that  means,  we  tmst,  will  be  found  to  ove 
cottM  tb«  difficnllie*,  and  get  a  true  common-school 
system  established  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Engtand.  Enghqid,  with  a  thoroughly  educated 
people,  how  mndi  higher  would  she  not  stand  ii 
tbe  scale  of  the  nations  ?  What  new  hope  would  shi 
not  kindle  in  the  somewhat  desponding  bosom  of  the 

'   friends  of  wholesome  progress  } 
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I  longer  any  secresy  as  to  what  thi 


THE  IBI 

i      There  ii 

.   Roman  Catholic  biahc^  desire  and  will 

I   n^rve  to  procure  in  Ireland.    The  system  of  mixed 

I   edncatioQ  is  not  answering  their,  wishes.    They  aie 

I   resolved  in  Roman  Catholic   districts  to  K-ivc  the 

;   scbools  under  their  own  managcntcot,  and  to  become 

.   masters  of  the  minds,  and  souls  of  all  their  children. 

They  say  that  in  no  other  way  can  justice  be  dooc  to 
'  the  chiiUrcti  of  their  community  i  their  souls  must 
J  suffer  if  their  education  be  not  steeped- in  Roman 

Catholic  doctrine.  For  common  schools,  and  for  the 
I  highest  of  all  schools — the  Unireruty — their  claim  is 

the  same.  And,  strange  to  say,  thcv  appeal  to  justice 
I  and  the  principles  oftolcration  and  liberalism  in  favour 
I  of  their  demands.  They  seem  to  forget  that  to  tolerate 
un  is  one  thing,  to  give  him  the  money  of  the 
I  natioti  that  he  may  do  according  to  his  own  will,  Is 

SDOther-  The  nation  may  be  quite  disposed  to  tolerate 

Roman  Catholic  teaching,  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
I  that  tbe  nation  is  to  give  its  roouey  for  Roman 
I  Catholic  schools  and  univeisities.  Tlus  is  the  position 
I  taken    by   their  oppments.     If  the  Irish    Roman 

Catholics  deem  these  things  so  necessary,  Ihey  are  at 
I  liberty  to  establish  them  at  their  own  expense.    But 
I.    K.3. 


that  is  something  very  different  Irom  thrusting  their 
hand  into  the  national  pocket,  and  abstracting  money 
for  placing  the  schools  and  the  univcnities  of  the 
country  under  the  sole  and  absolute  management  of 
the  priests. 


Singularly  enough,  the  Protestant  and  truly  liberal 
feeling  of  the  country  on  this  subject  has  found  an 
exponent  in  one  who  for  years  has  been  the  dread  of 
(he  orthodox.  For  once,  but  we  hope  not  for  once 
only,  Professor  Huxley  has  uttered  sentiments  that 
John  Milton  or  John  Hampden  would  not  have  been 
ashamed  to  <iwn.  Little  disposed  though  he  may  be, 
we  fear,  to  recognise  the  difference  between  Popery 
and  Protestantism  as  tbe  message  of  God  to  perishing 
siiineis,  he  very  clearly  recognises  (he  diffeience  be- 
tween them  in  (heir  bearing  on  (be  liberties  and  the 
progress  of  mankind.  In  his  view,  there  are  Roman 
Catholics  and  Roman  Catholics.  All  are  not  of  one 
sUmp;  for  if  all  were  of  the  DoJIingeror  Alt-Calholic 
school,  he  would  have  no  special  dread  of  them. 
But  the  ultramontane  and  Jesuit  school  that  now 
rules  at  Rome  aod  inspires  the  pohcy  of  the  Church 
is  detestable.  It  was  one  of  the  moit'  fixed  and  dis- 
tinct articles  of  his  creed  th^il  there 
carefully  calculated  for  tbe  destructi 
highest  in  the  moral  nature,  in  the  intellectual  free- 
dom  and  in  the  political  freedom  of  mankind  as- that 
engine  which  was  at  present  wielded  by  (he  ultramon- 
(ane  section  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  common 
logical  consistency  they  could  never  be  satisfied  witli 
anything  whatever  but  complete  possession  of  the 
whole  minds  and  souls  of  the  children  whom  Uiey  had 
in  their  hands.  He  held  that  the  predominance  a( 
their  views  was  absolutely  destmclive  of  all  that  was 
highest  in  the  nature  of  mar.  It  was  destructive  of 
everything  like  freedom  and  intellectual  progress,  and 
he  believed  it  was  absolutely  inconsistent  with  every 
possible  tona  of  free  government.  It  was  the  duty  of 
every  man  that  Cared  for  the  elevation  of  his  fellow- 
men,  for  that  intellectual  freedom  which  had  made 
this  and  every  other  country  worthy  of  its  name,  and 
for  that  political  freedom  which  wai  supposed  to  be 
dear  to  every  Englishman,  to  beware  of  giving  support 
to  this  system.  He  held  with  John  Locke  that  what, 
ever  could  be  shown  to  be  opposed  to  the  welfare  of 
society  should  be  opposed  with  the  whole  power  of 
the  State.  Anyhow,  they  should  make  up  their  tniods 
to  help  the  system  he  had  attacked,  and  not  to 
huild  up  for  themselves  that  which  they  should  de- 
plore when  it  was  too  late.    Mr.  Huxley's  words  arf 

seasonable  as  they  are  brave-  A  spurious  liberalism 
has  been  of  late  asserting  itself,  joined  to  a  great 
mce  of  history,  which,  overlooking  the  broad 
fact  wliich  til.  Huilcy  builds  on,  that  ultramontane 
Popery  is  the  essential  and  inevitable  foe  to  freedom, 
to  order,  to  progress,  to  all  national  prosperity  and 
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fatness,  not  onlj'  claims  for  it  equal  consider 
with  all  forms  of  ProtegtaDtisro,  but  would  acluallj 
pet  tud  foDdle  it  beyood  them.  Of  all  monstrosities 
tbe  gicatesC  would  be  that  England,  the  home  of  free- 
dom, the  nuise  of  constitutional  progress,  the  country 
that  gained  so  bitter  experience  of  ^opeiy  in  the  days 
of  James  IT.,  and  incurred  such  dangers  and  made 
such  efforts  to  avert  the  ruio  which  it  was  bringing  on 
her,  should  welcome  to  her  bosom  tbe  trailor  that 

d  so  hard  to  enslaic  and  imprison,  her.  We  hope 
that  the  words  of  Mr.  Huxley  will  tell  beyond  the 

ision  on  which  be  altered  them ;  and  that  they 
will  sound  forth  as  the  voice  of  the  nation,  announcing 
s  determination,  alike  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Irdand,  not  to  enlnist  the  Jesuils  with  the  education 
of  the  young. 


t  is  a  stiange  revulsion  of  feeling  we  undergo, 
after  listening  to  the  clear  ring  of  Professor  Huxley's 
warning,  to  take  our  place  in  the  University  Church 
of  Oxford,  and  hear  Mr.  Poole  preaching  up  the  Con- 
fessional—the great  instrument,  as  all  the  world 
tnows,  by  which  Rome  has  accomplished  her  scheme 
of  spiritual  despotism.  Mr.  Poole,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, was  a  few  yeais  ago  one  of  the  curates  of 
St.  Barnabas',  Pimlico,  and  had  his  license  with- 
drawn by  tbe  Bishop  of  London  for  practising  in 
back'Slums  what  he  now  proclaims  from  the  Univer- 
sity pulpit  of  Oxford.  Fust,  he  drew  a  picture  of  the 
awful  wickedness  of  the  age,  giving  more  prominence, 
however,  to  its  offences  against  the  Chorch  than  those 
against  the  moral  law,  and  counting  some  of  its  recent 
legislative  acts  the  worst  indications  of  national  im- 
piety. Well,  how  was  this  to  be  arrested  ?  How 
was  the  health  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  to  be  rt- 
covered  ?  The  only  real  way  was  by  the  Confessional. 
Had  not  the  priest  received  the  Holy  Ghost  to  give 
to  the  people,  and  was  it  not  the  declaratioD  of  Christ, 
"  Whose  sins  soever  ye  remit  they  are  remitted,  and 
whose  sins  yo  relab  they  are  retained  ?"  Yet  the 
Church  had  no  provision  for  bringing  the  people  indi- 
vidually into  contact  with  their  priests  ia  order  that 

most  blessed  privilege  might  be  enjoyed.  The 
people  were  not  alone  to  blame — the  Church  was  to 
blame  because  she  did  not  avail  herself  of  tbe  blessed 
macbineiy  which  she  possessed  for  putting  an  end  to 
their  wickedness.  The  Confessional  was  the  great 
remedy  for  the  evj  of  the  times.  Wise  and  discreet 
priests  should  be  appointed  to  quiet  uneasy  con- 
sciences, and  give  direction  to  the  penitent.  The 
Confessor  must  also  be  a  Director.  He  must  be  Ihc 
guide  of  the  penitent  and  direct  his  conscience  in  the 
ways  he  judges  most  iit  to  give  hire  peace  and  satis- 
faction. But  this  did  not  satisfy  tbe  reverend  preacher. 
He  woQld  have  some  new  ciiairs  of  Divinity.  Why 
should  we  have  profcssorB  of  Divinity,  of  Church 
History,  of  Scriptural  Exegetics,  and  so  forth,  and  no 
professor  of  Moral  Theology,  Casuistry,  and  Ascetic 
Divinity?  What  terrible  evils  they  were  suffering 
from  that  deplorable  Solilldian  heresy  which  had  im- 


pregnated the  popular  theology  of  England,  and 
reduced  the  priest's  office  to  a  mere  preacher  of  the 
Word  in  place  of  the  pliysician  and  director  of  souls  I 
People  talked  a  great  deal  against  the  works  of  Esco- 
bus,  Suarez,  and  Liguori,  and  no  doubt  there  was 
much  that  was  to  be  ceruured  in  them ;  but  was  there 
not  also  a  vast  deal  of  good  that  could  not  be  got  in 
En^ixh  ynnAa  of  theology  t  By  all  means,  then,  let 
them  set  up  some  chairs  of  this  kiad,  and  revive 
most  profitable  bonch.  of  study.  This  would  help 
greatly  to  develope  those  predons  powers  of  the  minis- 
try, through  the  neglect  of  which  evil  was  so  fearfully 
prevalent  and  souls  were  so  rapidly  perishing.  Such 
was  the  subject  of  the  discourse.  Nothing  less  is 
aimed  at  than  the  direclioa  of  coiuciences,  and  Mr. 
Poole  is  not  concerned  to  conceal  the  fact,  but  rather 
glories  in  proclaiming  it,  that  it  is  from  the  Romish 
casuistB,  who  did  so  much  to  destroy  whatever  was 
healthy  in  the  consdences  of  their  people,  that  guid- 
ance ii  to  be  sought  in  this  holy  arti 


Mr.  Poole's  panacea  for  the  sins  of  the  oatioa, 
however,  is  not  so  near  at  hand  as  to  prevent  ns  I 
considering  whether  something  may  not  be  done  by 
other  means  to  arrest  evils  under  which  the  nation  il 
staggering.  Attention  is  now  so  earnestly  fixed  c 
the  licensing  system  that  we  can  hardly  auppot 
another  session  passing  away  ndthont  a  measure  being 
passed  to  regulate  it.  It  is  singularwitfa  what  apathy 
the  nation  has  long  looked  on  the  fact  that  it  pos- 
sesses in  England  alone  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand establishments  for  the  sale  of  drink,  under  whose 
blighting  influence,  it  were  hardly  an  exaggeration  ti 
say,  that  all  life  dies  and  death  livet.  Now,  however, 
it  has  begun  to  see  that  the  system  has  become 
strongly  entrenched,  and  that  the  tendency  of  things 
is  to  its  mdefinite  extension.  The  question  is,  how  is 
the  interest  to  be  effectually  assailed  ?  It  is  so-  strong 
and  so  compact  that  it  is  hard  to  strike  a  blow  at  it. 
We  observe  that  the  Sdinburgh  Repirm  advocates  a 
pLin  by  which  the  license  tax  would  become  a  fund 
for  buying  up  licenses  as  they  come  into  the  mai' 
lu  this  way,  it  is  reckoned  that  the  number  of  licensed 
houses  would  be  rapidly  reduced,  even  within  the  te 
years  which  Mr.  Bruce's  Bill  allowed  as  the  duratia 
of  tbe  present  licenses.  Thirty  thoosand  licensi 
would  in  this  way  be  cut  off  tbe  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years.  We  can  hardly 
think  of  anything  that  would  be  more  truly  patriotic 
than  the  sinking  of  party  differences  among  all  classes 
of  politicians  in  order  to  grapple  effectually  with  this 
great  question.  If  the  whole  legislature  would  show 
a  determination  to  deal  wisely  and  riglileously  with 
the  nation  on  this  subject,  and  not  allow  the  weakest 
class  of  the  population  to  be  exposed  helplessly  t( 
the  worst  lemptnlion  that  can  en-nare  them,  there 
would  be  some  hope  of  an  effectual  measure  being 
adopted  to  check  the  intemperance  which  is  the  dis- 
grace of  the  nation  and   the  ruin  of  the  woriung  \ 
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IL— ABROAD. 

TKB  ALT-CATHOLIC  UOTXMBIIT. 

The  AJt-CatlioUcs  are  getting  excommunicated, 
and  are  forniiiig  separate  congregatians.  Gorern- 
mcDts  laTour  thetn  ;  bishops  treat  them  Tith  im- 
qnalified  hostility.  The  classes  of  the  eiconunuaicated 
tofcsson  lie  ncaot,  atjd  the  very  biahopi  who  at 
le  time  of  the  council  were  streauous  opponents  of 
the  loEillibilitf  are  now  excommunicating  the  men 
that  adhere  to  the  doctrines  which  they  taught  and 
encouiaged  them  to  maintain.  It  is  one  tiling  to  hold 
a  clear  intellectaal  opinion,  it  is  another  thing  to  be  a 
martyr.  UonseigneuT  Maret,  of  the  Sorbonne,  Bishop 
of  Snra,  in  farlibus,  vas  the  author  of  two  vigorous 
works,  "  Ou  Concile  G£n&al  el  de  !a  Padi  Religieuse," 
and  "Le  Papeet  les  Eveques,"both  on  theliberal  side. 
From  the  i8th  July  to  the  isth  October  he  seems  to 
iiaie  been  snipended  in  judgment  between Xr/'i/f  and 
Let  Eveqtui,  but  on  the  UUer  day  be  proclaimed  his 
adherence  to  the  former.  And  now  he  comes  forward 
o  say  that  "  in  presence  of  the  troubles  which  agitate 
the  world  and  the  Chnrdi,  aad  conformably  to  the 
wishes  of  his  Holiness,  which  lie  holds  to  be  impera- 
tiTe,  he  thinks  il  right  for  him,  as  a  bishop,  to  with- 
draw both  his  works  from  drcnhttion.  Not  only  so, 
I  bat  he  disavows  everything  in  the  works  which  is  or 

n  be  opposed  to  the  dogmatical  constitution  of  the 
Council  of  the  Vatican,  as  published  ^nd  confirmed 
by  his  Holiness.  He  holds  that  every  individual 
opinion  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  principle  of 
unity,  and  to  the  divine  authority  vhjch  is  its  essential 
is.  Soch  is  poor,  weak  human  nature.  Who  can 
wonder  thst  the  Tnorale  of  the  French  people  is  low, 
vhen  such  is  the  iruraU  of  the  bishops  ?  One  is  rc- 
ninded  of  the  seven  kinds  of  unity  which  Matthew 
Flaccius  ascribed  to  the  Church  of  Rome—Satanic, 
political,  ignorant,  Iscariolic,  servile,  Herodian,  and 
accidental.  The  nnity  eiempIiQed  by  Bishop  Maret 
is  of  the  servile  kind — onjly  resting  on  a  crushed  in- 
tellect and  an  outraged  conscience,  basely  sacrificed 
anse  a  semblance  of  agreement  must  be  kept  up. 
No  wonder,   though   General  Trocha,  in   a  recent 

ccch,  as  President  of  the  Conseil-Ginfiral  of  Mor- 
bihan,  should  have  said,  respecting  his  country 
{though  without  allusion  to  such  things],  that  with  its 
rtdigioos  faith  it  had  lost  the  notion  of  truth  and  false- 
hood, and  that  morality  was  at  the  lowest  ebb. 

In  Bavaria  the  annoyance  of  the  papal  party  at 
the  course  taken  !)y  the  Govenmient  is  apparent  from 
the  coaisenets  of  their  language.    The  Congress  was 

'  eer-council ;  the  Bavarian  ministeis  a  pack  of  pig- 

js.  But  the  Italian  Church  paper,  the  CroUta 
Cattolica,  is  the  most  amusing  in  its  parody  of  iacts. 
The  MoDich  Congress  was  a  ridiculous  failure.  Dol- 
•/a,  chief  of  the  Freemasons,  got  together  a  mob 
of  Riitionalisls,  Materialists,  Epicurean  Atheists,  and 
Freethinkers,  whose  god  is  their  belly ;  English  and 
German  Protestants,  Dutch  Jinseuists,  Russian 
Schismatics,  unong  whom  were  about  tvrcnty  priests, 
(ifteen  of  whom  were  suspended,  of  their  numbers  one 
living  in  concubinage,  and  one  aa  expdled  monk — an 


iBostrious  sample  of  meekness,  chastily,  temperance, 
and  apostolic  holiness.  The  deems  ascribed  to  the 
Congress  are  remarkable.  Schnltze  was  received, 
it  is  said,  with  tumultuous  applause,  when  be  pro- 
claimed that  the  Vatican  Council  had  lied  in  every 
word  and  eveiy  letter  of  its  decrees — bad  lied  even  in 
its  assertion  of  the  existence  of  God.  Dr.  Michel  de- 
clared, in  an  alcoholic  fit  offiiry,  that  the  Jesuits  were 
devils  by  nature,  poisoners  of  the  faith,  morality,  and 
even  the  physical  life  of  men.  Hie  Bavarian  papers, 
by  translating  such  diatribes  from  Italian  into  German, 
and  circulating  them  where  the  facts  are  known,  hare 
enabled  the  people  to  understand  what  measoie  of 
faith  is  to  be  reposed  in  the  organ  of  the  Chorrii.  It 
is  odd,  however,  to  say  the  least,  to  find  such  ai 
resorted  to  to  prop  up  in&llibility.  The  Pap«  does 
not  seem  to  have  given  mnch  of  it  to  his  newqiaptr. 


M.  Guiiot  has  lately  written  two  most  interesting 
papers  in  the  Reime  del  Deux  Mandts  on 
Due  de  Broglie,  who  died  recently.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  passages  is  that  in  which  the  Dnke 
refers  to  the  religious  revival  in  Switzerland  fifty 
years  ago,  and  the  connection  with  it  of  himself 
and  his  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Madame  de 
Stael.  The  couvcrBion  of  bis  wife's  brother  and 
of  himself  to  real  Christianity  was  extremely  inte- 
resting. The  subject  of  religion,  he  says,  was  un- 
dergoing very  keen  discussion  in  their  circle,  some, 
including  his  brother-in-law,  being  unable  to  make 
up  Ibeir  minds.  "The  point  in  question  was,  whether 
Christiaoity  was  to  continue  a  pillow  of  idleness 
for  listless  souls,  and  of  reverie  for  tender  souls ; 
whether  il  was  to  continue  a  Rationalism  ashamed  of 
itselt  a  species  of  compromise  between  philosophy 
and  Christianity.  This  was  what  specially  struck  the 
Duke.  He  was  not  at  that  time  either  a  Protestant 
□r  a  Christian.  He  believed  in  the  truths  of  natural 
theology ;  he  admired  tbc  life  and  character  of  Jcsi 
Christ  J  he  could  not  explain  Christianity  on  bumak' 
grounds;  he  admitted  the  force  of  the  evidence  for 
miracles;  still  he  was  without  religion."  "Nat 
religion,  without  the  supernatural,  is  altogether  only  '. 
a  better  and  more  sensible  system  of  philosophy  tlian 
its  opposite." 

"  Hence,"  continnes  the  Duke's  narrative,  "  I  found 
very  inconsequential  that  sort  of  Protestantism  which 
consist*  in  holding  the  Gospel  a£  true,  while  stopping 
short  at  its  moral  and  intellectual  side,  turning  away 
from  all  the  rest  withont  either  admitting  or  denying 
anything.  I  said  this  to  my  brother-in-law  when  he- 
consulted  me  in  his  perplexities.  '  There  can  be  no. 
middle  course,'  I  said.  <  One  must  either  be  like 
myself — a  Christian  philosophec,  though  sorry  to  ad- 
vance no  further ;  or  else  liice  your  sister,  a  Christian 
out-and-out.  The  state  of  mind  which  yon  inherit 
from  your  mother,  and  which  she  iaberited  Irom  h 
father,  was  a  simple  protest  against  the  infidehty  OL 
their  times,  and  a  first  step  towards  faith.  But  the 
first  step  is  of  no  value  without  the  second ;  dther 
the  Gospel  is  divine,  or  it  is  not  divine :  if  it  is  divine 
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■n  tbat  it  contains  Utrue,  and  nothing  U 

if  it  il  not  divioc,   then  Jesus  Christ  was  onJy  a 

philosopher '  like  Socrates  or  Confuciui,  though  veiy 


superior 


"  We  discussed  endlessly.  We  took  up  the  objec- 
tions one  by  one,  and  the  result  to  him,  as  well  as  to 
me,  of  these  multiplied  conversations,  vas  the  con- 
victioQ  that  these  objections  were  less  convincing  in 
reality  than  in  appearance.  I  do  not  think  I  am  mis- 
talcen  in  dating  fiom  these  conversations  the  conver- 
sion of  my  biotber-in-Iaw,  which  was  prompt,  fervent, 
luting.  I  am  certain  I  am  not  mistaken  in  making 
this  the  date,  not  of  my  own  conversion,  which  was 
slow,  laborious,  and  gradual,  bat  of  those  studies 
which  I  have  inteoicly  pursued  throng  all  the  dis- 
tractions of  public  life,  and  the  fruit*  of  which  are 
collected  together  in  the  large  work  to  wUch  I  only 
pot  the  finishing  stroke  in  the  year  1S5Z." 

A  COMMUNION   SCEMK  IN   ROWK. 

Our  minds  are  carried  back  to  the  early  days  of 
Christiiinity  when  we  read  of  the  administration  of 
the  comtDQOioii  to  the  first  converts  brought  to  the 
light  in  connection  with  Methodist  agency,  while 
the  use  of  the  very  hymns  which  arc  so  popular 
among  ourselves  seems  equally  to  connect  them 
with  the  present.  "  I  will  not  say,"  writes  Signor 
Sciatelli,  "  that  the  hall  was  crowded  with  people, 
because  there  were  only  about  seventy  persons  pre- 
sent ;  but  I'can  say  that  all  were  attentive,  and  that 
the  greater  part  gave  signs  of  approbation  of  what 
was  said  and  done.  Signor  Ravi,  minister  of  the 
Free  Italian  Church,  delivered  a  brief  discouise  on 
the  wonderful  love  of  Jesus  Christ  for  tnaobind.  1 
then  publicly  interrogated  the  eleven  catechumens  on 
the  cardinal  points  of  evangelical  doctrine ;  and  when 
Ihey  had  all  made  ijistinct  avowal  of  their  faith,  1 
declared  them  formally  admitted  to  onr  communion, 
.tnd  constituted  members  of  the  Methodist  Evangeli- 
cal Church  in  Rome.  We  then  sang  for  the  first 
time  that  magnificent  hymn — '  Rock  of  ages,  dell 
for  me,'  O  dt'  tecoli  alia  racfia—which  I  know  to  be 
so  great  a  favourite  with  our  English  brethren.  Then 
came  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which 
took  part,  besides  Signor  Ravi,  also  Signor  Pons, 
minister  of  the  Vaudtns  Church  in  Rome,  and  Mr. 
BrucB,  director  of  the  Bible  Society's  operations  in 
Italy.  It  was  a  most  graceful  manifestation  on  the 
part  of  these  brethren  of  sympathy  with  our  infant 
Chnrch,  and  an  indubitable  sign  of  the  mutual  affec- 
tion existing  between  the  various  labourers  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard  in  this  important  city.  The  service 
was  concluded  by  the  singing  of  the  hymn,  '  O  Rt- 
denUr  iJimno'— the  same  hymn  which  on  the  7th  of 
May  we  were  unable  to  terminate,  owing  to  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  bomb." 

Other  strange  things  are  occuiring  in  the  Eternal 
City.  In  the  beginning  of  September  there  was  a 
commera(n»tiOtt  of  the  martyrilora  of  Giovanni  Mollio, 
in  the  Campo  de  Flori,  one  of  the  many  Italian  con- 
fesson  who  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood. 
Signer  SciarelU  delivered  a  discoorxe  on  the  anniver- 


sary of  the  martyrdom,  the  first  of  a  series  of  the  Lice 
kind  which  it  is  proposed  to  hare  on  dmilar  anniver- 
saries. The  audience  was  large  and  much  interested, 
and  a  deep  impression  seemed  to  follow  the  speaker's 
words.  We  have  not  yet  got  to  the  end  of  what 
entered  the  Porta  Pia  on  the  aoth  September,  1870, 
with  the  Italian  army. 

ADVANCE  or  PROTESTANTISM  I 
Mr.  James  S.  Blackwood  has  written  a 
ing  letter  to  Evaitgilkal  Christindom,  in  which  he 
gives  a  most  encouraging  account  of  Protestant  pro- 
gress in  the  land  of  Huss  and  Jerome.  The  visit  wns 
the  third  which  he  had  paid  to  Bohemia,  and  though 
the  second  was  paid  but  tf  o  years  before,  the  pro- 
gress during  the  interval  was  veiy  remarkable.  The 
population  of  Bohemia  is  5,ooo,oC)0,  of  whom  about 
12,000  are  German -speaking  Protestants  and  go,OD 
Ciekish-speaking  Protestants ;  that  of  Moravia, 
3,000,000,  of  whom  50,000  are  Protestants.  By  the 
bw  of  the  country,  a  Protestant  pastor  is  allowed  ti 
preach  wherever  there  are  even  a  few  Protestants  ;  ii 
places  where  there  are  none  he  has  no  such  liberty, 
1^1  lately,  the  Bohemian  Protestants  were  ir?  a 
forlorn  and  neglected  position.  Their  pastor 
very  poor  ;  so  are  the  people ;  they  had  few  Protestant 
schools  and  no  institutions  for  training  schoolmasters, 
schoohnistresscs,  and  pastors-  Some  Christian  friends 
in  England  and  Scotbnd  have  been  exerting  them- 
selves to  improve  the  spiritoal  pri«leges  of  the  Pro- 
testants. Glasgow  began  the  work,  and  Mr.  Black- 
wood has  been  among  its  most  icalous  and  generous 
promoters.  In  his  letter,  he  first  'gives  some  account 
of  the  educational  operations  superintended  by  Pastor 
Schubert  of  Krabsice,  a  man  of  remarkable  abQity 
and  energy.  His  district  embraces  a  ]>opulation  of  I 
100,000,  to  whom  he  has  access,  and  multitudes  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  Hock  to  hear  him.  He  has 
^lablished  at  his  place  an  institution  for  the  training 
of  girls,  indudin-  several  daughters  of  schoolmasters 
and  pastors.  One  of  his  helpers  is  Mr.  Bernhardt, 
an  itinerating'  preacher,  who,  besides  stated  services, 
visits  nineteen  suirounding  villages.  At  Zebus  there 
is  a  congregation  of  ninety  or  one  hundred,  who  were 
nlmost  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  number  of  whom, 
it  is  believed,  are  more  than  nominal  Protestants. 
Another  important  institution  is  at  Gaslan  for  boys. 
Here  it  is  designed  to  have  a  permanent  building, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  grow  into  a'Iraining  institu- 
tion for  teachers  and  perhaps  for  pastors.  Mr.  Utiltal, 
the  superintendent,  has  already  seventeen  pnpils  ia  < 
training  and  three  masters  under  him  ;  and  Mr.  Black-  | 
wood  says  that  the  Bohemians  were  so  much  interested  | 
that  they  made  a  serious  appeal  to  him  for  help  I 
to  add,  if  possible,  a  theological  teacher  to  train  some  ' 
of  the  young  men  far  the  pastoral  office.  At  Prague 
he  found  an  excellent  preaching-hall  established, 
occupied  by  the  missionary  to  the  Jews  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.  There  is  as  yet,  however,  no  | 
provision  made  for  about  one  hundred  Protestant  - 
youths  in  attendance  at  the  College  of  Prague.  It  is  ' 
proposed  to  appoint  Mr.  Kaspar  to  this  dtity,  a  very 
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competent  penoo,  llie  cooduclor  of  almost  lU  the 

'.   Evangelical  litentare  vhich  yet  exists  in  Ihe  countiy. 

I   These  brief  notices  afford  but  a  poor  impression  of 

i    the  openings  for  the  Gospel  in  Bohemia,  of  which  a 

man  once  said  to  the  Rev.  A.  Moody  Stuoit,  "  It  is  a 

I    piece  of  dry  wood,  and  it  only  requires  a  spaik  to 

kindle  it  into  life  and  true  liberty."    To  the  account 

of  Mr.  Bbckwood,  we  may  add  that  the  Free  Cliaich 

'    of  Scotland  has  rounded  some  buisaries  for  eruibliug 

I    promising  youne  Bohemians  to  Com«   to  Scotland, 

and  recare  tbe  beneSt  of  the  training  for  the  ministry 

I    supplied  in  lie  New  College,  Edinburgh.    During 

present  session  (1871-72),  several  of  these  young 

D  are  in  attendance — most  interesting  links  between 

the  laiKl  of  John  Knoi  and  Ihnt  of  John  Huss,     Mr. 

Blackwood  concludes  his  letter  wilb  an  account  of  a 

bas-relief  over  the  principal  gate  of  KOnigrati,    It 

represents  J«bn  Huss  in  a  kneeling  altitude  before 

his  nartyTdom,  and  underneath  the  text,  "  The  blood 

of  Jesos  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  deanseth  us  from  all 

^■"    Tbe  whole  had  evidently  been  plastered  over  in 

past  days ;  bat  now  the  coating  was  worn  off,  and  tbe 

original   painting  restored.      Soon   may   thousands 

throughout  the  country  give  their  Amen  intelligently 

and  heaitQy  to  the  Imlh  there  proclaimed ! 

rSITED    STATES.— EPISCOPAL 


£very  three  years  the  Episcopal  Cborch  of  the 
Uniied  States  holds  a  convention  or  convocation ; 
this  year  the  meeting  took  place  in  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. Among  the  strangers  present  were  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  (formeily  of  New  Zealand),  Dean  How- 
,  son  of  Chester,  and  the  Bishop  of  Nassau.  Tlie  pte- 
I  sence  of  so  many  distinguished  strangers  gave  much 
'1  interest  to  the  meeting.  The  Convention  consists  of 
two  houses,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  and,  as  is  well 
!  known,  lay-representatives  of  the  Church  take  part 
niifa  the  dergy  in  the  proceedings.  Tbe  subject  of 
greatest  interest  in  the  Synod  was  a  report  on  the 
matter  of  ritual.  A  former  Convention  had  appointed 
a  committee  of  bishops  to  examine  into  the  subject, 
and  report  to  the  present  meeting.  The  progress  of 
ritualism  in  some  of  the  American  churches  has  been 
i:^>id  and  alarming,  and  the  approach  to  Ron^ish 
practices  so  great  as  to  demand,  in  the  view  of  many, 
energetic  measures  to  be  taken  to  protect  the  people 
bom  Ihe  error  to  which  they  were  exposed.  The 
report  of  the  Inshops  was  in  a  very  pronounced  de- 
gree unEaTourable  to  ritualistic  practices.  The  report, 
however,  was  remitted  to  a  committee  to  be  reported 
OD,  and  the  impression  was  that  it  would  have  to  be 
icmitted  for  a  decision  to  the  next  meeting,  to  be  hdd 
in  1874.  The  tone  of  tlie  Episcopal  Chnrch  in 
America  Is  comparatively  Low  Church,  and  the  im- 
pression is  Ktroog  in  the  minds  of  many  that  High 
Chnrchism  would  be  quite  unadapted  to  the  genius 
of  a  republic.  Anolhei  matter  which  has  excited 
considerable  interest  lately  is  an  answer  made  by 
seven  bishops  to  a  request  m^itle  to  them  to  tay 
whetlier  the  word  "  regenemte"  as  used  in  their  bap- 
tismal service  was   to  be  held  to  denote  a  moial 


change.  The  bishops  have  answered  unanimously 
that  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  expressing  such  a 
change;  but  they  have  not  added  any  positive  defini- 
tion,  contenting  themselves  with  tellingwhat  is  mtf  to 
be  attached  to  it  These  declarations  c 
gardcd  with  satisfaction  by  the  High  Church  party  at 
home,  but  they  will  commend  the  Episcopal  Church 
the  more  to  the  regard  of  Evangelical  ci 

PSOVinENTIAL   CALAMITIES. 

l*he  United  States  have  been  very  greatly  moved  by  j 
the  tenjble  providential  calamities,  that  have  exceeded 
in  magnitude  anything  of  this  kind  that  has  ever  been 
recorded  in  history.  The  destruction  of  Chicago  does 
not  stand  alone  as  a  memorial  of  disaster.  The 
prairie  fires  and  forest  fires  by  which  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, and  Minnesota  have  been  desolated  have 
reached  a  fearful  ma^tude  that  makes  them  lit  to  be 
reckoned  with  the  burning  of  Chicago.  The  question 
has  naturully  tieen  raised  among  thoughtful  men, 
whether  all  these  calamities  are  not  Ihe  voice  of  Pro- 
vidence coUiug  tbe  people  to  repent  of  their  sins.  A 
kind  of  holy  instinct,  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible,  assures  one  great  class  that  this  is  the  view  lo 
be  taken  of  them.  Others  scoff  at  the  idea,  and  ridi- 
cule every  attempt  <o  connect  the  calamities  in  any 
way  with  moral  antecedents.  The  tower  of  Siloam  is 
of  course  brought  in,  as  if  our  Lord  had  meant  to  say 
that  calamities  are  in  no  sense  judgments ;  all  that  He 
did  say  being  that  the  men  that  were  killed  w 
to  be  regarded  as  the  only  sirmen  whose  wickedness 
drew  down  the  visitation.  Nothing  could  be  more 
ridiculous  than  to  ai^e  (hat,  according  to  the  teach- 
ing of  OUT  Lord,  there  Was  no  connection  between  the 
region  of  the  physical  and  the  moral.  Tbe  whole 
teaching  of  the  Bible  is  notoriously  the  opposite. 
Meanwhile  it  is  pleasant  lo  see  that  the  mayor  of 
Chicago  has  invited  the  inliabitants  of  that  city  to 
observe  a  dny  of  humiliation  in  coimeclion  with  Ihe 
calamity.  Undoubtedly  the  matter  has  a  close  appli- 
cation elsewliere.  A  hurricane  has  desolated  the 
West  Indies,  and  Persia  is  deeiioated  by  famine. 
The  prevalent  sufferings  are  on  the  largest  scale,  as  if 
Providence  deemed  it  necessary  lo  make  the  v( " 
warning  so  loud  as  to  rouse  the  soundest  sleeper,  and 
galvanize  the  most  torpid  consdence. 

PUBLIC  UORALS    IN  AUUIICA. 

East,  West,  and  South,  monl  anomalies  have  been 

arresting  attention.  The  corruption  of  public  officer* 
in  New  York  had  became  so  scandalous  a! 
the  indignation  ofa  long-suffering  community.  That 
indignation  bids  fair  to  do  its  work.  The  Tammany 
ring,  within  which  the  shameful  and  shameless  cor- 
ruptions of  the  city  had  been  going  on,  as  if  within 
a  great  entrenchment,  has  been  broken,  and  the 
authors  of  the  villainy  brought  to  book.  It  is  to  ' 
hoped  that  so  social  stains,  reached  by  fraud, 
sUined  wilh  corruption,  will  protect  the  authors  of 
tliese  villainies  from  a  smart  and  telling  castigation. 
The  dearing  of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  New  Yoric 
would  be  qnilea  glorious  thing  for  theUnited  States, 
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and  wonld  give  a  promise  of  future  tranqniDitf  and 
ptosperiCjr  from  which  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
hive  loo  high  eipectalions.  In  the  West,  theannsof 
lonE-outraged  decency  seem  at  last  to  he  clodng  on 
Briglism  Young  and  the  Monnonites.  Hitherto  it 
has  been  hardly  possible  to  get  at  (hem  in  the  far 
distant  wilderaess  to  which  they  fled.  And  a  feeling 
that  since  they  have  twice  fled  fai  into  the  wilderness, 
in  order  to  be  beyond  the  haunts  of  other  men,  it  would 
be  liard  lo  attack  them,  has  restrained  to  some  extent 
the  eiecntiTe  of  the  country.  But  the  PadRc  Rail- 
way has  brought  Utah  into  the  very  faigbway  of  the 
conntiy.  And  now  it  has  been  resolved  to  prosecnte 
Young  and  his  compeers.  There  is  good  rcaaon  to 
hope  that  tbeupai  tree  which  amid  consid  enable  todal 
prosperity  has  dropped  a  moral  blight  upon  Utah,  will 
be  npiooted.  In  ibe  South,  too,  energetic  means  are 
b^ng  resorted  to,  in  order  to  put  down  the  lawless 
violence  of  the  Ka-klnx.  All  friends  of  Christian 
order  and  progress  mtist  wish  well  to  these  move- 
ments ;  the  mccestfol  accomplishment  of  which 
would  remove  some  of  the  foulest  blots  that  dtsfigore 
the  great  Republic 

in— MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISE. 


For  many  a  long  year,  Mexico  has  been  delnged  in 
blood.  Between  dvil  commotions,  war  with  the 
United  States,  and  the  tragedy  which  ended  in  the 
esecution  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  its  annals  have 
been  as  miserable  and  revolting  as  those  of  any 
country  in  the  globe. 

Happily,  this  state  of  things  hu  come  lo  an  eod. 
Messrs.  Pretherick  and  Riley,  of  the  Wesieyan  mis- 
sion, in  some  recent  communications  to  the  IVateh- 
man  newspaper,  draw  the  most  hopeful  pietnns  of 
returning  order  and  prosperity . 

"  Since  the  year  iSlo  two  parties,  professing  two 
dianietrically  opposite  systems  of  thought—the  one 
Liberal  and  R^niblican,  the  other  Roman  and  Im- 
perial— have  convulsed  this  nation  in  their  intense 
flflints  to  overcome  and  cmsh  each  other.  The  Liberal 
Republican  party  is  now  triumphantly  in  the  ascend- 
ant, and  is  doing  what  it  can  to  educate  and  elevate 
the  people  of  this  nation.  The  Meiican  Roman  party 
is  now  comparatively  in  ruins ;  its  once  great  and 
powerful  convent  system  destroyed  ;  its  hosts  of  friais 
and  nuns  scattered  to  the  foirr  winds,  and  prohibited 
from  organising  themselves  into  religious  communi- 
ties; its  immense  Chnrch  properly  nationalised;  many 
of  their  fonner  churches  used  for  secular  purposes ; 
Qieir  clergy,  from  the  part  they  took  in  the  French 
interventian,  branded  with  the  name  of  traitor ;  iheir 
oonvents  cat  up  into  private  houses ;  ecclesiastical 
processiona  and  robes  pn^ibited  in  the  streets  ;  the 
Church  separated  from  the  State,  and  entire  liberty  of 
wonbip  established  by  law. 

"  Spanich  Bibles  have  at  diflerent  limes  been  sent  to 
Mexico  by  the  American  and  British  Foreign  Bible 
Sodetr,  which  latter  hai  at  the  present  time  an  agency 
in  thecqiitsL 


■■  A  Roman  Catholic  presbyter  named  AguHarr 
through  the  study  of  the  "Word  of  God,  abandoned 
the  Roman  Church  and  established  an  evangelical 
coDgregation  in  this  city.  He  died  in  extreme  poverty, 
but  bravely  struggling  on  in  behalf  of  the  GospeL 
The  good  seed  sown  by  him  has  grown  with  a  rapidity 
unequalled  in  the  history  of  Gospel  work  in  Spanish 
America,  till  there  are  now  over  lifty  EvangeUcal  con- 
gregations in  this  city  and  neighbourhood. 

"Through  the  generosity  of  some  American  Chris- 
tians a  grand  church,  the  noblest  in  this  dty,  after  the 
cathedra],  and  the  best  situated  of  any,  has  been  piE*- 
chased  for  the  Gospel  Cause,  and  is  now  being  repaired 
(though  slowly,  as  our  means  are  very  limited)  for  a 
^congregation  of  over  eight  hundred  perst^is,  that  a 
present  meet  in  tbe  church  of  a  former  convent. 

"  This  congregation  is  ministered  unto  by  a  onci 
famous  Dominican  friar  named  Manuel  Aguos,  som< 
time  since  converted  to  Jesus,  and  now  a  ripe  evan 
gelical  Christian,  a  truly  great  preacher  of  the  pure 
and  preciotzs  Gospel ;  being  also  assisted  in  the  work 
by  another  ei-Roman  Catholic  presbyter,  also  ci 
verted  to  our  Savioor  and  his  pure  Gospel." 

In  one  of  the  communications  to  the  Wakhmi 
Bon  Manual  Aguas  gives  a  very  interesting  account 
of  his  change.  He  had  been  a  professor  of  divinity, 
yel  knew  little  of  the  Bible  and  nothing  of  Pro- 
testantism. Somehow,  some  Protestant  publications 
fell  into  his  hands,  and  his  eyes  were  opened.  Then 
he  began  to  study  various  kinds  of  works,  including 
works  of  rationalistic  theology.  He  came  to  sec  that 
there  were  just  three  religions — the  religion  of  God, 
the  religioD  of  man,  and  the  religion  of  the  priest. 
He  tells  bow  reading  the  Bible  with  prayer  for  the 
Holy  Ghost  he  was  enabled  to  embrace  the  religion 
of  God.  In  warm  and  simple  words  he  tells  us  what  he 
found  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  how  besides 
finding  peace  and  joy  ineipressible  lo  his  own  sonl, 
he  had  been  taught  to  be  merciful,  compassionate, 
and  forgiving — and  to  be  tilted  with  the  desire  to 
bring  others  into  fellowship  with  him  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  mercies  so  great  and  heavenly. 

Snch  is  the  man  who  is  now  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  thousands  in  Kleiico.  May  he  be  an  apostle 
deed,  whose  lips  shall  feed  many,  and  whose  rut 
shall  shine  as  the  stars  with  those  that  have  turned 
many  to  righteousness. 

KEW  ZKAL&MD— TKK  HAOU  CHBISIIAXS. 

The  distressing  war  in  New  Zealand  naturally 
shattered  tbe  native  churches.  After  passing  through 
such  an  ordeal  the  wonder  wonld  be  if  Christianity 
survived  in  more  than  a  very  small  remnant.  At  n 
late  Synod  of  the  Episci^wl  Church  in  New  Zealand, 
the  Bishop  of  Warupu  made  a  report  on  the  present 
state  of  the  native  church,  in  so  fisr  as  it  is  connected 
with  the  CbuRh  of  England.  Tbe  year  of  Waterloo, 
1B15,  witnessed  the  first  attempt  to  preach  the  Gospel 
of  peace  to  the  natives  of  New  Zealand.  But  it  was 
Dot  till  twenty  yean  that  any  considerable  progress 
began  to  be  made.  In  1845  the  natives  as  a  body 
came  over  to  OuistiaDity.    Metnwhile  the  colonisa- 
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tkiQ  of  tlie  coantiY  from  Great  Biitaia  wu  going  on, 
aiui  the  luUivcs  were  comiag  into  cooucl  nith  tbe 
Mtden.  At  in  too  mEuiy  similar  casa,  mach  evil 
Faulted ;  and  one  of  theii  political  morements  found 
it*  joMificatioit  in  the  words — "The  English  have 
bntoght  unong  ni  their  iotmicating  drinks,  and  wc, 
aedag  die  etil,  have  appUed  to  the  goraiunent  to  pat 
ft  stop  to  it  bat  without  effect ;  and  now  we  have 
made  our  own  laws  and  r^ulations,  and  we  have 
succeeded  in  this  otyect"  Then  csme  the  war.  This 
had  the  effect  of  teAing  Tery  sererelj  even  the  Chris- 
tjanily  of  those  who  were  most  sincoe,  while  a  Urge 
mmber  of  the  people,  who  were  bat  nominal  pro- 
tenois,  felt  rather  repelled  by  Christians  and  Chcis- 
tiamty.  But  after  this  aevere  ordeal,  the  result  is  not 
so  disastrous  as  might  hare  been  sapposed.  Tbe 
whole  number  of  nutnw  dergymen  in  the  district  oc- 
cnpied  by  th«  Church  of  England  is  fbmtecn,  and 
there  ate  many  applications  for  additional  clergytnen, 
whose  aiqiport  Oie  natirei  are  ready  to  nndeitake. 
Tbe  most  striking  feature  of  tbe  Maori  chnrch  is  that 
so  much  work  is  done  by  laymen  acting  as  teachers 
and  preachers.  Many  men  hare  acted  consistendy 
and  perseveringly  during  many  years  in  these  capaci- 
ties, from  a  mere  sense  of  doty,  without  any  remu- 
naatton  of  any  kind.  Such  devotion,  ondeitaken 
from  love  to  the  cause,  indicates  an  amoont  of  real 
Christian  life  and  zeal,  from  which  it  is  impoEsible  not 
to  anticipate,  through  God's  blessing,  the  best  effects. 


At  Madagascar  the  natire  chnrch  has  held  a  Con- 
gregatioaal  Union,  similar  to  die  gadierings  at  the 
same  name  held  at  home.  Various  topics  were  dis- 
eased bearing  on  the  practical  work  of  the  Church, 
and  tending  to  bet  improremoit  and  development, 
and  the  quiit  of  the  meeting  waa  earnest  and  har- 


Among  other  documents  that  have  lately  come 
6an  Uadagaacar,  a  peculiar  interest  belongs  to  the 
memoir  of  a  Malagasy  Christian  who  lived  in  the 
times  or  peisecntion,  and  showed  so  moch  ingenuity 
and  affection  in  his  e&brts  to  alleviate  the  luffetings 
of  the  martyrs,  that  his  history  cannot  &il  to  be  read 
with  much  interest  He  selected  three  other  young 
men,  who,  with  himself,  devoted  their  time  and 
abililiei  towards  relieving  the  soffeiings  of  their 
brethren.  Covering  their  hard,  cold  fetters  with  lolt 
leather  as  opportunity  offered,  was  one  mode  of  giving 
the  cnp  of  cold  water.  Another  mode  was  this : 
When  the  emnciated  and  hungry  disciples  were 
bnroghl  to  a  roid-side,  or  to  a  place  where  two  roads 
cross  each  other,  to  be  reviled  and  laughed  at,  and 
otherwise  evil-iutreated,  oar  young  friends  used  to 
prepare  a  pot  of  rice,  boiled  with  some  delicacies  in 
it,  and  take  it  to  the  Eoldieis  in  charge  of  the  pri- 
soners, and  say,  "These  are  oorrelativn  ;  now  if  yon 
will  allow  us  to  give  tliem  one-half  of  this  fcxjd,  you 
thai]  have  the  other  half ; "  and  often  in  this  way  the 
cup  of  cold  water  was  given. 

Again,  when  (he  order  came  that  the  Christians 


should  be  banished  from  thdr  nadve  homes,  and 
driven — a  troop  of  worn-out  men  and  sickly,  dying 
women — to  a  distant  desert,  there  to  suSa  and  die, 
OUT  young  fnends  used  to  get  small  calabashes  filled 
with  water,  and,  with  af^arent  boyish  cuiosity,  t 
round  and  round,  staring  at  the  sufferers,  dragging 
along  their  heavy  chains,  but  every  now  and  then 
they  managed  to  drop  a  calabash  into  their  hands,  thus, 
in  some  measure,  assuaging  their  neglected  thirst. 

Another  of  their  good  deeds  was  to  prepare  some 
food  of  a  peculiar  kind  for  some  of  the  prisoners  who 
were  ordered  to  drink  Qie  Tangena,  the  effect  of 
which  was  that  when  the  poison  was  drunk  it  vi 
vomited  np,  and  with  snch  accompaniments  as  were 
regarded  as  proofs  of  their  ii 


IV.— BOOKS. 

When  a  diligent  and  eminent  scholar  in  any  de- 
partment, arrived  at  the  Mosaic  boundary  of  active 
life,  gives  ua  the  results  of  £f)y  yeais'  mental  labour, 
we  ought  to  be  thankful.  And  thankful  we  an 
Dr.  Hodge  of  Princeton,  probably  the  ripest  theo- 
logian that  America  has  produced  since  the  days  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  for  his  Systeinatu  TTuvlegjr,  of 
which  the  first  of  tluee  massive  volmnes  has  just  been 
issued  to  the  English  pnblic.  For  half  a  century  Dr. 
Hodge  has  been  instructing  students  at  Princeton 
Seminary,  and  enlightening  the  public  through  the 
Princeton  Rgviea.  Many  of  the  ablest  of  his  theo- 
logical productioiB  have  long  been  before  the  public, 
but  now,  in  these  volumes,  he  takes  what  Dr.  Chal- 
nien  used  to  call  "a  whole  Uft  of  Theology,"  and 
gives  us  the  ripest  of  his  gatherings  along  all  llie  line. 
We  have  read  most  of  the  fitst  volume  with  consider- 
able care,  and  with  no  small  instrnction.  It  consists 
of  a  long  In(rT>duGtian,  discussing  briefly  a  number  of 
matters  lying  about  the  porch  of  theology,  to  which 
there  will  not  be  occasion  afterwards  to  relum.  This 
part  is  more  like  a  summary  or  condensed  view,  than 
a  fully-eipanded  treatise.  Dr.  Hodge  having  done  his 
best  not  to  detain  ns  too  long  at  the  poich  of  his 
temple.  Tbe  first  part  of  the  body  of  the  work  dis- 
cusses Natural  Theology,  and  then  we  have  s( 
chapters  on  the  Trinity,  and  on  the  attributes  and 
works  of  God.  These  are  not  the  subjects  in  the 
consideration  of  irtiich  the  finest  and  rarest  of  Dr. 
Hodge's  qualities  as  a  theologian  are  seen.  1 
doubtedly  it  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  delicate  and 
most  vital  questions  that  lie  between  Calvinism  and 
other  systems  that  be  will  be  found  to  shine  m 
We  look  to  the  two  remaining  volumes  as  likely  to 
afford  by  far  the  best  exposition  and  vindication  of  j 
modem  and  modeiale  Calvinism  that  has  appeared  in 
recent  times.  Exposed  as  &M  system  is  to  so  many 
misunderstandings  on  the  part  of  men  who,  on  the 
strength  of  the  most  ^adowy  knowledge  of  it, 
keen  to  assail  it,  we  believe  that  this  publication  will 
do  much  to  make  clear  the  true  state  of  the  question 
and  to  facilitate  an  honest  and  fair  discussion. 

In  his  Doclrint  of  Holy  Scrifturt  raftttmg  Ae 
AtSHemtni,  Professor  Ctawford,  of  Edinburgh,  do- 
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voles  his  attcnllon  (o  the  very  beart  and  centre  of 
the  body  of  divine  trnth.  Snch  a  subject  demands  to 
be  treated  in  an  eminentljr  calm  and  revercDt  spirit. 
And  in  such  a  spirit  it  is  treated  by  Dr.  Cnwrord. 
I  His  book  is  founded  upon  a  c.treful  induction  of  the 
slateiDCDts  or  Scripture  on  the  sufferings  and  deatli  of 
I  our  Lord,  tnainly  a9  contained  in  the  positive  affirma- 
tions of  the  New  Testajnenl.  but  subotdinatcly  also 
I  as  shadowed  forth  in  tlie  types  and  prophecies  of  the 
I  Old.  These  statements  are  carefully  eiamlned,  and 
;  their  true  import  is  ascertained.  The  doctrine  that 
I  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  endured  by 
1  him  in  the  room  of  men,  and  formcil  a  real  expiation 
:  of  (beirsins,  is  first  shown  to  be  the  true  and  real 
':  doctrine  of  Scripture.  In  the  next  part  of  the  treatise 
;  the  various  theories  respecting  the  sufTerings  of  Christ 
i  that  have  been  proposed  as  substitutes  for  the  Catho- 
lic doctrine  of  the  atonement  are  weighed  in  the 
I  balances  and  found  vranting.  In  the  last  part,  the 
.  current  objections  to  the  aloitcmcnt  are  examined,  and 
there  tollotrs  an  appendli  of  notes.  It  cannot  be 
!  said  that  in  this  treatise  there  is  more  than  a  plain 
I  statement  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  atotiement, 
■nd  u  scriptura]  refutation  of  contrary  views.  "We 
[  sliould  like  to  feel  the  beating  heart  sometimes,  as  we 
do,  for  example,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  We 
;  are  grateful,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  devout  tone  of 
this  treatise,  and  for  its  eminent  loyalty  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Word  of  God. 

Atclideaeon  Piatt's  Scripture  and  Science  not  al 
j    Variance  has  been  before  the  public  for  fifteen  years, 
:  and  the  edition  jiat  issued  is  the  sixth.    The  plan  of 
;  the  work  does  not  require  that  every  instance  of  ap- 
parent discrepancy  bclweec   Scripture  and  science 
i   shall  have  an  eipLmation.     Jt  is  only  that  so  many 
instances  of  the  successful  removal  of  difficulties,  which 
at  one  time  appeared  to  be  insunnountatJe.  should  be 
adduced  as  to  assure  the  mind  under  new  perplexities, 
'   that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  doe  time 
these  also  shall  vanish.     The  primary  object  of  the 
.  treatise  is,  not  to  solve  present  difficulties,  but  to 
I  create  confidence  in  the  mind  while  in  perplexity  re- 
^  ganling  them,  that  all  will  in  the  end  be  right,  and 
I  that  the  hannony  of  Scripture  and  science  cannot 
I  really  be  broken,  though  it  may  for  a  time  seem  to  be 
distnrbed.    This  is  the  true  position  to  maintain  in 
the  present  state  of  things.    Archdeacon  Pratt  esta- 
bhihes  enough  to  show  that  there  is  a  sure  basis  for  the 
I   confidence  which  he  recommends.    The  vet}'  first  of 
I   his  cases  is  quite  in  point.    In  the  first  chapter  of 
I   Genesis,  the  visible  heavens,  the  blue  vault,  as  we  call 
.   it,  is  termed  "  the  firmament."  The  Septuagint  called 
I    it  the  .inrraOKi,  the  solidity ;  and  the  Vulgate,  jlma- 
I    niattum.     The  notion   arose  that  the  Bible  teaches 
j   what  is  false  regarding  the  visible  heavens.    We  turn 
I   to  the  Hebrew,  and  finding  the  word  to  be  "  an  ex- 
panse," we  seenotonlythal  the  Bible  leaches  nothing 
unsdentiRc,  but  that  the  word  used  indicates  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  much  in  advance  of  the  age. 
i        Mr.  Eugene  Stock's  Sunday  School  Lessims  on  Ike 
Lift  of  our  Lord  is  the  best  aid  to  Sunday-school 
teachers  with  which  we  arc  acquainted.    It  consists 


of  one  hundred  and  four  lessons,  each  of  which  eon> 
tains  excellent  hints  to  the  teacher,  a  valuable  sketch 
of  the  lesson,  and  notes  on  the  passage.  The  best 
books  on  the  subjects  discussed  arc  mentioned  as  the 
occasion  requires,  and  occasionally  interesting  ex- 
tracts are  given  descriptive  of  things  that  throw  light 
on  the  lessons.  The  Sunday  scholar  who  takes  in 
one-tenth  of  what  is  here  provided  will  not  leave  his 
school  the  ignorant  and  careless  being  that  the  Bishop 
of  Manchester  lately  described  ;  and  if  the  instruction 
is  communicated  in  the  spirit  of  the  lessons,  his  heart, 
through  God's  blessing,  will  evince  a  great  change. 
The  occasional  allusions  to  the  Church  of  England 
services  are  fitted  to  vivify  these,  and  make  them  m 
profitable  to  the  young,  wlio  usually  run  over  them 
with  so  little  idea  of  their  meaning. 

The  Pionttrs  :  a  Narrataie  of  Facti  comuclid  nitk 
early  Christian  MissioniinSengal.byQeBTeeGogctly, 
late  Missionary  in  Calcutta,  chiefly  bears  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  LondonMissionary  Society,  but  cmbnces 
those  also  of  other  bodies.  There  is  a  pleasing  union 
of  personal  luurative,  Oriental  anecdote  and  incident, 
and  missionaiy  detail,  and  a  very  good  view  is  given  ' 
of  mission  work  in  India  and  its  results. 

Ussayt  on  Christian  Unity,  by  Henry  B 
seems  to  be  written  from  the  Hymonth  Brethren 
point  of  view.    In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bannerman, 
outward  organisatioa  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  true 
unity  of  the  Church.    Unity  springs  from  within,  and 
cannot  be  imposed  from  without.     The  subject  is    ^ 
argued  with  great  calmness  and  patience,  and  a  great    ] 
deal  is  said  that  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the    | 
Church  of  the  present  day.    It  is  not,  however,  in    I 
these  pages  that  the  reader  will  find  the  opposite  side 
of  the  question.    The  writer  assumes  that  the  Church    | 
may  conlinne  through  all  time  in  the  simple,  un-    . 
organised  condition  of  its  infancy,  and  that  ilis  wnmg    , 
to  attempt  anything  else.     Still,  we  be^eve  that  the    I 
aiiificiatity  of  the  churches  of  the  present  day — their     j 
too  minute  terms  of  communion  and  too  great  re-     i 
strain!  of  free  fellowship— are  not  unworthy  of  a  part    | 
of  the  Btrictuies  10  which  Mr.  Bannetmnn  exposes    I 

Sundays  in  tlu  Temple,  by  C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D.,  I 
being  a  reprint  from  the  Sunday  Magazine  of  Dr.  : 
Vanghan's  last  year's  contributious,  are  printed  and 
bound  in  a  volume  that  is  quite  a.  model  of  beauty. 
His  J-'aniily  Prayers  are  introduced  by  a  most  sensible 
and  devout  statement  of  his  views  as  to  what  such  a 
work  ought  to  be,  and  are  marked  by  all  the  sim- 
plicity, devoutness,  and  earnestness  that  arc  cha- 
racteristic of  the  excellent  author. 

In  these  times  when  good  speaking  and  good  read- 
ing are  so  much  in  demanri,  and  according  to  the 
newspapers  so  rarely  exemplified,  Mr.  Hullah's  Speai- 
ing  Voice  is  well  worthy  of  earnest  attention.  It  goes 
to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  shows  what  are  tlie 
true  conditions  of  success  in  the  use  of  the  Voice.  If 
Mr.  Hullah's  statement  be  true,  that  the  English  race 
have  received  least  from  nature  to  fit  tncm  for  being 
effective  speakers,  they  have  all  the  more  need  to  try 
to  get  the  defect  remedied  by  art. 
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CHAPTER     XV. — A   PICTURE. 


jH  I  N  G  S 
went    on 

,  very  quietly 
;   for  some 
.time.     Of 
]   coureelwas 
fully    occu- 
pied, as  well 
-  night  be, 
with   a   life 
to  tend  and 


cultii 


blossom    at 
length   into 
the    human 
i  flowers      of 
j   love     and 
.    obedience 
and  faith. 
.     .  The   small- 

est service  I  did  the  wonderful  thing  that 
lay  in  my  lap,  seemed  a  something  in 
itself  so  well  worth  doing,  that  it  -  was 
worth  living  to  do  it.  As  I  gazed  on 
Che  new  creation,  so  far  beyond  my  un- 
derstanding, yet  so  dependent  upon  me 
while  asserting  an  absolute  and  divine 
right  to  all  I  did  for  her,  I  marvelled  that 
God  should  entrust  me  with  such  a  charge, 
that  he  did  not  keep  the  lovely  creature  in 
his  own  arms  and  refuse  her  to  any  othcrei 
Then  I  would  bethink  myself  that  in  giving 
her  into  mine,  he  had  not  sent  her  out  of 
his  own ;  for  I,  too,  was  a  child  in  his  arms; 
holding  and  tending  my  live  doll,  until  it 
should  grow  something  like  me,  only  ever  so 
much  better.  Was  she  not  given  to  me  that 
she  might  learu  what  I  had  begun  to  1  earn- 
namely,  that  a  willing  childhood  was  the 
flower  of  life?  How  can  any  mother  sit  with 
her  child  on  her  lap  and  not  know  that  there 
is  a  God  over  all — know  it  by  the  rising  of 
her  own  heart  in  prayer  to  him  ?  But  so  few 
have  had  parents  like  mine!  If  my  mother  felt 
thus  when  I  lay  iu  her  anns,  it  was  no  wonder 
1  should  feel  thus  when  my  child  lay  in  mine. 
Before  I  had  children  of  my  own,  I  did 
not  t:dre  about  children,  and  therefore  did 
I  not  uudersiajid  them ;  but  I  had  read  some- 
{  where — and  it  clung  to  me  although  I  did 
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not  understand  it — that  it  was  in  laying 
hold  of  the  heart  of  his  mother  that  Jesuf 
laid  his  first  hold  on  the  world  to  redeem  it ; 
and  now  at  length  I  began  to  understand  it. 
What  a  divine  way  of  saving  us  it  was — to 
let  her  bear  him,  carry  him  in  her  bosom, 
wash  him  and  dress  him  and  nurse  hini 
and  sing  him  to  sleep  —  offer  him  the 
adoration  of  mother's  love,  misunderstand 
him,  chide  him,  forgive  him  even  foi 
fancied  wrong !  Such  a  love  might  well 
save  a  world  ifi  which  were  mothers 
enough.  It  was  as  if  he  had  said,  "Ye 
shall  no  more  offer  vain  sacrifices  to  one  who 
needs  them  not,  and  cannot  use  them.  I 
will  need  them,  so  require  them  at  youi 
hands.  I  will  hunger  and  thirst  and  be 
naked  and  cold,  and  ye  shall  minister  to  me. 
Sacrifice  shall  be  no  more  a  symbol  but  a 
real  giving  unto  God ;  and  when  I  return  to 
the  Father,  inasmuch  as  ye  do  it  to  one  ol 
the  least  of  these,  ye  do  it  unto  me."  So  all 
the  world  is  henceforth  the  temple  of  God ; 
its  worship  is,  ministration ;  the  commonest 
service  is  divine  service. 

I  feared  at  first  that  the  new  strange  love 
I  felt  in  my  heart  came  only  of  the  fact  thai 
the  child  ■  was  Percivale's  and  mine ;  but  I 
soon  found  it  had  a  far  deeper  source — that 
it  sprung  from  the  very  humanity  of  the 
infant  woman,  yea,  from  her  relation  in 
virtue  of  that  humanity  to  the  Father  of  all. 
The  fountain  appeared  in  my  heart ;  it  arose 
from  an  infinite  store  in  the  unseen. 

Soon,  however,  came  jealousy  of  my  love 
for  my  baby.  I  feared  lest  it  should  make 
me — nay,  was  making  me  neglect  xa^j  hus- 
band. The  fear  first  arose  in  me  one  morn- 
ing as  I  sat  with  her  half  dressed  on  my 
knees.  I  was  dawdling  over  her  in  my  fond- 
ness, as  I  used  to  dawdle  over  tiie  dressing 
of  my  doll,  when  suddenly  I  became  aware 
that  never  once  since  her  arrival  lad  I  sal 
with,  my  husband  in  his  study.  A  pang  ol 
dismay  shot  through  me,  "  Is  this  to  be  a 
wife?"  I  said  to  myself;— "To  play  with  a 
live  love  like  a  dead  doll,  and  forget  her  hus- 
band!" I  caught  up  a  blanket  from  the 
cradle — I  am  not  going  to  throw  away  that 
i  old  word  for  the  ugly  outlandish  name 
they  give  it  now,  reminding  one  only  of  a 
helmet — I  caught  up  a  blanket  from  the 
cradle,  I  say,  wrapped  it  round  the  treasure, 
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which  was  shooting  its  arms  and  legs  in  every 
direction  like  a  polypus  feeling'  after  its  food 
— and  rushed  down-stairs,  and  down  the 
precipice  into  the  study,  Percivale  started 
up  in  terror,  thinking  something  fearful  had 
happened,  and  I  was  bringing  him  all  that 
waf  left  of  the  child. 

"  What^-what— what's  the  matter  ?"  he 
gasped. 

I  could  not  while  he  was  thus  frightened 
explain  to  him  what  had  driven  me  to  him  in 
such  alarming  haste. 

"  I've  brought  you  the  baby  to  kiss,"  I 
said,  unfolding  the  blanket  and  holding  up 
the  spraivling  tittle  goddess  towards  the  face 
that  towered  above  me. 

"  Was  it  dying  for  a  kiss  then  ?"  he  said, 
taking  her,  blanket  and  all,  from  my  arms. 

The  end  of  the  blanket  swept  across  his 
easel,  and  smeared  the  face  of  the  baby  in  a 
picture  of  the  TAne  Kings,  at  which  he  was 
working. 

"  Oh,  Percivale  i"  I  cried,  "you've  smeared 
your  baby ! " 

"  But  this  is  a  real  live  baby ;  she  may 
smear  anything  she  likes." 

"  Except  her  own  face  and  hands,  please, 
then,  Percivale." 

"  Or  her  Wessed  frock,"  said  Percivale. 
"She  hasn't  got  one,  though.  Why  hasn't 
the  little  angel  got  her  feathers  on  yet?  " 

"  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  bring  her." 

«  To  be  kissed  ?  " 

"  No,  not  exactly.  It  ivaen't  her  I  was  in 
a.  hurry  to  bring ;  it  \vas  myself." 

"  Ah  !  you  wanted  to  be  kissed,  did  you  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  I  didn't  want  to  be  kissed ; 
but  I  did  so  want  to  kiss  yon,  Percivale." 

"Isn't  it  all  the  same,  though,  darling?" 
he  said.     "  It  seems  so  to  me." 

"Sometimes,  Percivale,  you  are  so  very 
stupid !  It's  not  the  same  at  all.  There's  a 
world  of  difference  between  the  two;  and 
you  ought  to  know  it,  or  be  told  it,  if  you 
don't." 

"  I  shall  think  it  over  as  soon  as  you  leave 
me,"  he  said, 

"  But  I'm  not  going  to  leave  you  for  a  long 
time.  I  haven't  seen  you  paint  for  weeks  and 
weeks — not  »nce  this  little  troublesome  thing 
came  poking  in  between  us." 

"  But  she's  not  dressed  yet." 

"  That  doesn't  signify.  She's  well  wrapped 
np,  and  quite  warm." 

He  put  me  a  chair  where  1  could  see  his 
picture  without  catching  the  shine  of  the 
paint.  I  took  the  baby  from  him,  and  he 
went  on  with  his  work. 

"  You  don't  think  I'm  going  to  sacrifice  all 


my  privileges  to  this  little  tyrant — do  you  ?  " 
I  said. 

"  It  would  be  rather  hard  for  me,  at  least," 
he  rejoined. 

"  You  did  think  I  was  neglecting  you,  then,  I 
Percivale  ?  " 

"  Not  for  a  moment." 

"Then  you  didn't  miss  me?" 

"  I  did— very  much." 

"And  you  didn't  grumble?" 

"  No." 

"  Do  I  disturb  you  ?"  I  asked,  after  a  little 
pause.  "  Can  you  paint  just  as  well  when  I 
am  heiB  as  when  yo«  are  alone  ?" 

"  Better.  I  feel  iMmmer  to  my  work  some- 
how." 

I  was  satisfied,  and  held  my  pnce.  When 
I  am  best  pleased  I  don't  nant  to  talk.  I 
Percivale,  perhaps  net  having  found  this  out 
yet,  looked  ansousif  in  o^  fiKe  ;  ani^  as  at 
the  moment  my  eyes  were  fi»ed  on  hia  pic- 
mre,  I  thought  he  wanted  to  find  out  wketber 
I  liked  the  design. 

"I  see  it  now!"  I  cried,  "I  OKdd  not 
make  out  where  the  Magi  were." 

He  had  taken  for  the  scene  of  his  picture 
an  old  farm  kitcheB,  or  yeoman's  hall,  with 
its  rich  brown  rafters,  its  fire  ont  the  hearth, 
and  its  red  brick-floor.  A  tub  half  full  of 
bright  water  stood  on  one  side,  and  th« 
mother  was  bending  over  her  baby,  which, 
undressed  for  the  batli,  she  was  holding  out 
for  the  admiration  of  the  Magi.  Immediately 
behind  the  mother  stood,  in  the  garb  of  a 
shepherd,  my  &ther,  leaning  on  the  ordinary 
shepherd's  crook ;  my  mother,  like  a  peasant- 
woman  in  her  Sunday-best,  witb  a  white 
handkerchief  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  stood 
beside  him,  and  both  were  gatmg  with  a 
chastened  yet  profound  pleasnieon  the  lovely 
child. 

In  front  stood  two  boys  and  a  giri — be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  nine — gazing  each 
with  a  peculiar  wondering  delight  on  the 
baby.  The  youngest  boy,  with  a  great  spotted 
wooden  horse  in  his  l^d,  was  approaching 
to  embrace  the  infant  in  such  &shion  as  made 
the  toy  look  idangerous,  and  the  left  hand  of 
the  mother  was  lifted  with  a  motion  of  warning 
anddefence.  'nielittlegirl.thenestyoungest, 
had,  in  her  absorption,  dropped  her  gaudily 
dressed  doll  at  her  f-eet,  and  stood  sucking 
her  thumb,  her  big  blue  eyes  wide  with 
contemplation.  The  eldest  boy  had  brought 
his  white  rabbit  to  give  the  baby,  but  had  for> 
gotten  all  atraut  it,  so  full  was  his  heact  of 
his  new  brother.  An  expression  of  mingled 
lore  and  wonder  and  perplexity  had  already 
begun  to  dawn  upon  the  face,  but  it  (Ais  as 
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yet  hi  from  finished.  He  stood  behind  the 
other  two,  peeping  over  their  heads. 

"Were  you  thinking  of  that  Titian  in  the 
Loavre,  widi  the  white  labbit  in  it  ?"  I  asked 
PerdfaJe. 

"  I  did  not  think  c^  it  until  after  I  had  put 
in  the  rsbbit,"  be  repUed.  "  And  it  shall  re- 
main, for  it  suits  my  purpose,  and  Titian 
would  not  daim  all  the  wlute  rabbits  because 
<^tbat  oac" 

"  Did  you  think  of  the  black  Iamb  in  it, 
then,  when  you  laid  that  black  pussy  on  the 
hearth?"  I  asked. 

"Black  lamb?"  he  returned. 

"Yes,"  I  insisted,  "a  black  lamb,  in  the 
dark  bad^tound — such  a  very  black  lamb, 
and  in  sach  a.  daik  background,  that  it  seems 
yon  nerer  discoTCred  it" 

"Are  you  sure?"  he  persisted. 

"Absolutely certain," I rephed.  "I pointed 
it  out  to  papa  in  the  picture  itself  in  the 
Loovre:  hehad  not  observed  it  before  either." 

"  I  am  reiy  glad  to  know  there  is  such  a 
thii^  there.  I  need  not  answer  your  ques- 
tion, you  see.  It  is  odd  enough  I  should 
have  pat  in  the  black  puss.  Upon  some 
grounds  I  might  argue  that  my  puss  is  better 
than  Titian's  lamb." 

"  What  grounds — tell  me." 

"  If  the  painter  wanted  a  contrast,  a  lamb, 
be  he  as  black  as  ever  paint  could  make  bim, 
must  still  be  a  more  Chnstian  animal  than  a 
cat  as  ^ite  as  snow.  Under  what  pretence 
could  a  cat  be  used  for  a  Christian  symbol?" 

"  What  do  yoiL  make  of  hef  playfiilness  ?" 

"  I  ^ould  count  that  a  virtue,  were  it  not 
for  the  fatal  objecdcm  that  it  is  always  exer- 
cised at  tiie  eiipcnse  of  other  creatures." 

"  A  ball  of  string,  or  a  red,  or  a  bit  of 
paper,  is  enough  for  an  uncormptcd  kitten." 

"But  you  must  not  forget  that  it  serves 
only  in  virtue  of  the  creatore's  imagmation 
representing  it  as  alive.  If  yon  do  not  make 
it  move,  she  will  herself  set  it  in  motion  as 
the  initiative  of  the  game.  If  she  cannot  do 
that,  she  will  take  no  notice  of  it" 

"Yes,  I  see.     I  give  in." 

All  this  time  he  had  been  painting  dili- 
geptly.  He  could  now  combine  talking  and 
paintii^  &r  better  than  he  used.  But  a  knock 
came  to  tiie  study  door,  and  remembering 
baby's  unpresentable  condition,  I  huddled 
her  up,  climbed  the  stair  again,  and  finished 
the  fledging  of  n^  little  angel  in  a  very  bapi^ 
fiune  (tf  mind. 

CHAPTER  XVI. — RUMOUKS. 

Hardly  was  it  completed,  when  Coosia 
Judy  called,  and  I  went  down  to  see  her, 


carrying  my  baby  with  me.  As  I  went,  some- 
thing put  me  in  mind  that  I  must  ask  her  for 
Hiss  Clare's  address.  Lest  I  should  again 
foi^t,  as  soon  as  she  had  kissed  and  adr 
mired  the  baby,  I  said — 

"  Have  you  found  out  yet  where  Miss 
Clare  lives,  Judy?" 

"  I  don't  choose  to  find  out,"  she  answered. 
"  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  had  to  give  her 
up.     It  is  a  disappointment,  I  confess." 

"  What  do  you  mean  P"  I  said.  "  I  thought 
you  considered  her  a  very  good  teacher." 

"  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  her  on  that 
score.  She  was  always  punctual,  and  I  must 
allow  both  played  well  and  taught  the  children 
delightfully.  But  I  have  heard  such  ques- 
tionable things  about  her  I — very  strange 
things  indeed !" 

"What  are  they?" 

"  I  can't  say  I've  been  able  to  fix  on 
more  than  one  thing  directly  against  her  chap 
racter,  bnt— " 

"  Against  her  character  I"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  indeed.  She  lives  by  heiseif  in 
lodgings,  and  the  house  is  not  at  all  a  re- 
spectable one." 

"  But  have  you  made  no  further  inquiry  ?" 

"I  consider  that  quite  enough.  I  had 
already  met  more  than  one  person,  however, 
who  seemed  to  think  it  very  odd  that  I 
should  have  her  to  teach  music  in  my  fomil^." 

"  Did  they  give  any  reason  for  thinkmg 
ha:  unfit?" 

"  I  did  nt^  choose  to  ask  them.  One  was 
Miss  Clarke — you  know  her.  She  smiled  in 
her  usual  supercilious  manner,  but  in  bar  case 
I  believe  it  was  only  because  Miss  Clare  looks 
so  dowdy.  Nobody  knows  anything  aboiU 
her,  though,  except  what  I've  just  told  you." 

"  And  who  told  you  that  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Jeffresoo." 

"But  you  once  told  me  that  she  was  a 
great  gossip." 

"Else  she  wouldn't  have  heard  it  But 
that  doesn't  make  it  untrue.  In  fact,  she 
convinced  me  of  its  truth,  for  she  knows  the 
place  she  hves  in,  and  assured  me  it  was  at 
great  risk  of  infection  to  the  children  that  I 
allowed  her  to  enter  the  house ;  and  so,  itf 
course,  I  felt  compelled  to  let  her  know  that 
I  didn't  require  her  services  any  longer." 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake,  surely  1"  I 
said. 

"Oh  I  no— not  the  least — I  am  sorry  to 
say." 

*  How  did  she  take  it?" 

"  Very  sweetly  indeed.  She  didn't  even 
ask  me  why,  which  was  just  as  well,  seeing  I 
should  have  found  it  awkward  to  tell  her. 
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But  I  suppose  she  knew  too  inaDy  grounds 
herself  to  dare  the  question." 

I  was  dreadfully  sony,  but  I  could  not  say 
much  more  then.  I  ventured  only  to  express 
my  conviction  that  there  could  not  be  any 
charge  to  bring  against  Miss  Clare  herself; 
for  that  one  who  looked  and  spoke  as  she 
did  could  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 
Judy  however  insisted  that  what  she  had  beard 
was  reason  enough  for  at  least  ending  the 
engagement ;  indeed,  that  no  one  was  fit  for 
such  a  situation  of  whom  such  things  could 
be  said,  whether  they  were  true  or  not 

When  she  left  me,  I  gave  baby  to  her 
nurse,  and  went  straight  to  the  study,  peep- 
ing in  to  sec  if  Fercivale  was  alone. 

He  caught  sight  of  me,  and  called  to  me  to 
come  down. 

"  It's  only  Roger,"  he  said. 

I  was  always  pleased  to  see  Roger.  He 
was  a  strange  creature — one  of  those  gifted 
men  who  are  capable  of  anything,  if  not  of 
everytJiing,  and  yet  cany  nodiing  within  sight 
of  proficiency.  He  whLitled  like  a  starling, 
and  accompanied  his  whistling  on  the  piano, 
but  never  played.  He  could  copy  a  drawing 
to  ahair's-brcadth,  but  never  drew.  He  could 
engrave  well  on  wood,  but  although  he  had 
crfVen  been  employed  in  that  way,  he  had 
always  got  tired  of  it  after  a  few  weeks.  He 
was  for  ever  wanting  to  do  something  other 
than  what  he  was  at;  and  the  moment  he 
got  tired  of  a  thing,  he  would  work  at  it  no 
longer ;  for  he  had  never  learned  to  maie 
himself.  He  would  come  every  day  to  the 
study  for  a  week  to  paint  in  backgrounds,  or 
make  a  duplicate;  and  then,  perhaps,  we 
wouldn't  see  him  for  a  fortnight.  At  other 
times  he  would  work,  say  for  a  month,  model- 
ling, or  carving  marble,  for  a  sculptor  friend, 
from  whom  he  might  have  had  constant  em- 
ployment if  he  had  pleased.  He  had  given 
lessons  in  various  branches,  for  he  was  an 
excellent  scholar,  and  had  the  finest  ear  for 
verse,  as  well  as  the  keenest  appreciation  of 
the  loveliness  of  poetry,  that  1  have  ever 
known.  He  had  stuck  to  this  longer  than  to 
anything  else,  strange  to  say;  for  one  would 
have  thought  it  the  least  attractive  of  employ- 
ments to  one  of  his  volatile  disposition.  For 
some  time  indeed  he  had  supported  himself 
comfortably  in  this  way ;  for  through  friends 
of  his  family  he  had  had  good  introductions, 
and,  although  he  wasted  a  good  deal  of  money 
in  buying  nidc-nacks  that  promised  to  be  use- 
fill  and  seldom  were,  he  had  no  objectionable 
habits  except  inordinate  smoking.  But  it 
happened  tiiat  a  pupil — a  girl  of  imaginative 
disposition,  I  presume — feU  so  much  in  love 


with  him  that  she  betrayed  her  feeling  to 
her  countess-mother,  and  the  lessons  were  of 
course  put  an  end  to.  I  suspect  he  did  not 
escape  heart-whole  himself,  for  he  immediately 
dropped  all  his  other  lessons,  and  took  to 
writing  poetry  for  a  new  magazine,  which 
provedofepheroeral  constitution,  and  vanished 
after  a  few  months  of  hectic  existence. 

Itwas remarkable  thatwith  such  instability  , 
his  moral  nature  should  continue  uncor- 
rupted ;  but  this  I  believe  he  owed  chiefly  to 
his  love  and  admiration  of  his  brother.  For 
my  part,  I  could  not  help  liking  him  much.  . 
There  was  a  half-plaintive  playfulness  about 
him,  alternated  with  gloom,  and  occasionally 
with  wild  merriment,  which  made  him  in- 
teresting even  when  one  felt  most  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  him.  Ilie  worst  of  him  was  that 
he  considered  himself  a  generally  misunder- 
stood, if  not  ill-used  man,  who  could  not  only 
distinguish  himself,  but  render  valuable  s 
vice  to  society,  if  only  society  would  do  him 
the  justice  to  give  him  a  chance.  Were  it 
only,  however,  for  his  love  to  my  baby,  I 
could  not  but  be  ready  to  take  up  his  defence. 

When  I  mentioned  what  I  had  just  heard 
about  Miss  Clare,  Percivale  looked  both 
astonished  and  troubled ;  but  before  he 
could  speak,  Roger,  with  the  air  of  a  man  of 
the  world  whom  experience  enabled  to  come 
at  once  to  a  decision,  said — 

"  Depend  upon  it,  Wjranie,  there  is  false- 
hood there  somewhere.  You  will  always  be 
nearer  the  truth  if  you  believe  nothing,  than 
if  you  believe  the  half  of  what  you  hear." 

"That's  very  much  what  papa  says,"  I 
answered.  "  He  affirms  that  he  never  searched 
into  an  injurious  report  in  his  own  parish 
without  finding  it  so  nearly  false  as  to  deprive 
it  of  all  right  to  go  about." 

"  Besides,"  said  Roger,  "  look  at  that  face  I 
How  I  should  like  to  model  it  I  She's  a  good 
woman  that,  depend  upon  iL" 

I  was  delighted  with  his  enthusiasm. 

"I  wish  you  would  ask  her  again,  as  soon 
as  you  can,"  said  Percivale,  who  always  tended 
to  embody  his  conclusions  in  acts  rather  than 
in  words.  "  Your  cousin  Judy  is  a  jolly  good 
creature,  but  fi^sm  your  faier's  description  of 
her  as  a  giri,  she  must  have  grown  a  good 
deal  more  worldly  since  her  marriage.  Re- 
spectability is  an  awful  snare." 

"Yes,"  said  Rc^er;  "one  ought  to  be  very 
thankful  to  be  a  Bohemian  and  have  nothing 
expected  of  him,  for  respectability  is  a  most 
fruitful  mother  of  stupidi^  and  injustice." 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  Ae  might, 
however,  have  a  little  more  and  be  none  the 
worse. 
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"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  as  yon  desire, 
husband,"  I  said,  "  but  how  can  I  ?  I  haven't 
yet  learned  where  she  hves.  It  was  asking  Judy 
for  her  address  once  more  that  brought  it  aU 
out.  I  certainly  didn't  insist,  as  I  might 
have  done,  notwithstanding  what  she  told 
roe;  but  if  she  didn't  remember  it  before, 
you  may  be  sure  she  could  not  have  given  it 
me  then." 

"It's  very  odd,"  said  Roger,  strolling  his 
long  moustache,  the  sole  ornament  of  the 
kind  he  wore.—"  If  s  very  odd,"  he  repeated 
thoughtfully,  and  then  paused  again. 

"What's  so  very  odd,  Roger?"  asked  Per- 

"The  other  evening,"  answered  Roger, 
after  yet  a  short  pause,  "  happening  to  be  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  I  walked  for  some 
distance  behind  a  young  woman  carrying  a 
brown  beer-jug  in  her  hand — for  I  sometimes 
amuse  myself  in  the  street  by  walking  per- 
sistently behind  some  one,  devising  the  unseen 
&ce  ID  my  mind,  until  the  recognition  of  the 
same  step  following  causes  the  person  to  look 
round  at  me,  and  give  me  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  two — I  mean  the  one  I  had 
devised  and  the  real  one.  When  the  young 
woman  at  length  turned  her  head,  it  was  only 
my  astonishment  that  kept  me  from  address- 
ing her  as  Miss  Clare.  My  surprise-  liowever 
gave  me  time  to  see  how  absurd  it  would 
hare  been.  Presently  she  turned  down  a 
yard  and  disappeared." 

"Don't  tell  my  cousin  Judy,"  I  said. 
"  She  would  believe  it  was  Miss  Clare," 

"  There  isn't  much  danger,"  he  returned. 
"  Even  if  I  knew  your  cousin,  I  should  not 
be  likely  to  mention  such  an  incident  in  her 
hearing." 

"  Could  it  have  been  she  ?"  said  Percivale 
thoughtfiilly. 

"  Absurd,"  said  Roger.  "  Miss  Clare  is  a 
lady,  wherever  she  may  live," 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  his  brother,  still 
thoughtfully;  "who  can  tell?  It  mightn't 
have  been  beer  she  was  carrying." 

"  I  didn't  say  it  was  beer,"  returned  Roger, 
"  I  only  said  it  was  a  beer-jug — one  of  those 
brown,  squat,  stone  jugs — the  best  for  beer 
that  I  know,  after  all — brown,  you  know, 
with  a  dash  of  grey." 

"  Brown  jug  or  not,  I  wish  I  could  get  a 
few  sittings  from  her.  She  would  make  a 
lovely  St.  Cecilia,"  said  my  husband, 

"Brown  jug  and  all?"  asked  Roger. 

"  If  only  she  were  a  little  taller,"  I  objected. 

"And  had  an  aureole,"  said  my  husband. 
"  But  I  might  succeed  in  omitting  the  jug  as 
well  as  in  adding  the  aureole  and  another  half 


foot  of  stature,  if  only  I  could  get  that  lovely 
countenance  on  the  canvas — so  full  of  life 
and  yet  of  repose." 

"Don't  you  think  it  a  little  hard?"  I 
ventured  to  say. 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Roger. 

"I  don't,"  said  my  husband.  "I  know 
what  in  it  looks  like  hardness  ;  but  I  think  it 
comes  of  the  repression  of  feeling." 

"You  have  studied  her  well  for  your 
opportunities,"  I  said. 

"  I  have ;  and  I  am  sure,  whatever  Mrs. 
Morley  may  say,  (hat,  if  there  be  any  truth  at 
all  in  those  reports,  there  is  some  satisfactory 
explanation  of  whatever  has  given  rise  to 
them.  I  vrish  we  knew  anybody  else  that 
knew  her.  Do  try  to  find  some  one  that 
does,  Wynnie." 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  set  about  it,"  I  said. 
"  I  should  be  only  too  glad." 

"I  will  try,"  said  Roger.  "Does  she 
sing?" 

"I  have  heard  Judysay  she  sang  divinely ; 
but  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  met  her — 
at  their  house,  that  time  you  couldn't  go, 
Percivale — she  was  never  asked  to  sing." 

"  I  suspect,"  remarked  Roger,  "  it  will  turn 
out  to  be  only  that  she's  something  of  a 
Bohemian  like  ourselves," 

"Thank  you,  Roger;  but  for  my  part  I 
don't  consider  myself  a  Bohemian  at  all,"  I 
said. 

"  I  sun  afr^d  you  must  rank  with  your 
husband,  wifle,"  said  mine,  as  the  wives  of 
the  working  people  of  London  olten  call 
their  husbands. 

"  Then  you  do  count  yourself  a  Bohemian : 
pray  what  significance  do  you  attach  to  the 
epithet?"  I  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,  except  it  signifies  our 
resemblance  to  the  gipsies,"  he  answered, 

"  I  don't  understand  you  quite." 

"  I  believe  the  gipsies  used  to  be  considered 
Bohemians,"  interposed  Roger,  "  though  they 
are  doubtless  of  Indian  origin.  Their  usages 
being  quite  different  from  those  amongst 
irilich  they  live,  the  name  Bohemian  came  to 
be  apphed  to  painters,  musicians,  and  such 
like  generally,  to  whom,  save  by  courtesy,  no 
position  has  yet  been  accorded  by  socie^ — 
so  called." 

"  But  why  have  they  not  yet  vindicated  for 
themselves  a  social  position — and  that  a  high 
one?"  lasted. 

"  Because  they  are  generally  poor,  I  sup- 
pose," he  answered ;  "  and  society  is  gene- 
rally stupid." 

"  May  it  not  be  because  they  are  so  often, 
like  the  gipsies,  lawless  in  their  behaviour,  as 
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vrdL  as  peculiar  in  their  hal»ts?"  I  nig- 
gested. 

"  I  understand  you,  perfectly,  Mrs.  Peici- 
vale,"  lejoiued  Roger,  with  taock  offence. 
"  But  bow  would  that  apply  to  CbaxUe  ?" 

"  Not  so  well  85  to  you,  I  confess,"  I 
answered.  "  But  there  is  ground  ibr  it  -with 
liim  too." 

"  I  have  tbonght  it  all  over  many  a  ttme," 
said  Pcccivale,  "  and  I  sappoce  it  comes  in 
part  from  inability  to  underttaod  the  worth 
of  our  calling,  and  in  part  from  the  difficulty 
of  knowing  where  to  put  us." 

"  I  siupcct,"  I  said,  "  oac  thing  is  that  so 
OBLoy  pf  them  aie  contest  to  be  received  as 
painleis  jnerely,  or  whatever  they  may  be  by 
profession.  Many,  for  iostaDoe,  you  have 
told  me,  accept  invitations  which  do  not 
inclade  their  wives." 

"  They  often  go  to  parties,  of  oaune,  where 
dme  ate  no  ladies?"  said  Roger. 

"That  is  not  what  I  mean,"  I  replied. 
"  They  go  to  dinner-parties  ^h»ie  tiiere  are 
ladies,  and  eveniI^[  parlies,  too,  without  thdr 

"  Whoever  does  that,"  said  Perdvale,  "  has 
at  least  no  right  to  complain  that  he  is  re- 
garded as  a  Bohemian;  ibr  in  accepting  such 
invitations,  he  accepts  insult,  and  himself  in- 
sults his  wife." 

Notbii^  irritated  my  bear  so  mudi  as  to 
be  asked  to  dinner  without  me.  He  would 
net  even  offer  the  shadow  of  a.  reason  for 
declining  the  invitation.  "  For,"  he  wtnild 
say,  "  if  I  give  the  real  reason,  namely,  that 
I  do  not  choose  to  go  where  my  wife  is  ex- 
cluded, they  will  set  it  down  to  her  jealous 
ambition  of  entenog  a  sphere  beyond  her 
reach ;  I  will  not  give  a. false  reason,  and 
indeed  have  no  objection  to  their  seeing 
that  I  am  offended ;  therefore,  I  assign  none. 
If  they  have  any  chivalry  in  them,  they  may 
fiod  out  my  reason  readily  enough." 

I  dtMi't  think  I  ever  displeased  him  so 
muchas  once  when  I  entreated  him  to  accept 

an  invitation  to  dine  ivith  the  Earl  of  H . 

The  fact  was,  I  had  been  fancying  it  my  duty 
to  persuade  him  to  get  over  his  offence  at 
the  omission  of  my  name,  for  the  sake  of  the 
advantage  it  would  be  to  him  in  his  pro- 
fession. I  laid  it  before  hiin  as  gendy  and 
coaiingly  as  I  could,  representing  how  ex- 
penses increased,  and  how  the  children  would 
be  re(juiring  education  by-and-by — remind- 
ing him  that  the  reputation  of  more  than  one 
of  the  moat  popular  painters  had  been  brought 
about  in  some  measure  by  their  social  qualities 
and  the  friendships  they  made. 

"  Is  it  likely  your  diildren  will  be  ladies 


^d  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "if  you  prevail  on 
their  father  to  play  the  part  of  a  snealdog 
paxasite  7" 

I  was  frightesed.  He  had  never  spoken 
to  me  in  such  a  tone,  but  I  saw  too  well  how 
deeply  he  was  hurt  to  take  offeace  at  his 
roughness.  I  could  only  beg  him  to  forgive 
me,  and  promise  sever  to  say  such  a  word 
again,  assuring  him  that  I  believed  as  stningly 
as  himself  that  the  best  heritage  of  children 
was  their  father's  honour. 

F[«e  from  any  such  cloge  as  die  postes^n 
of  a  wife  encucjiers  a  husband  withal,  Kog^ 
could  of  course  accep*  what  invitations  his 
connection  with  an  old  and  honourable  family 
procured  him.  One  evening  he  came  in  late 
from  a  dinner  at  I^dy  Bernard's. 

"  Whom  do  you  thiak  I  took  down  to  din- 
ner ?"  he  asked,  almost  before  he  was  seated. 

"  Lady  Bernard  ?"  I  said,  flying  high. 

"  Her  dowager  aunt  ?"  said  Percivale. 

"  No,  no — Miss  Clare." 

*'  Miss  Clare  1 "  we  both  rqteated,  with 
mingled  question  and  exclamaiion. 

"Yes,  Mis6  Clare — incredible  as  it  may 
appear,"  he  answered. 

"  Did  you  ask  her  if  it  was  she  you  saw 
carrying  the  jug  of  beer  in  Tottenhajn  Court 
Road?"  said  Perdvale. 

"Did  you  ask  her  address?"  I  said. 
"  That  is  a  question  more  woithy  of  an 
answer." 

"  Yes,  I  did.  I  believe  I  did.  I  think  I 
did." 

"What  is  it,  then?" 

"  Upon  my  wc»d,  I  haven't  die  slightest 

"  So,  Mr.  Roger  1  You  have  had  a  per- 
fect opportunity,  and  have  let  it  slip  !  You 
are  a  man  to  be  trusted  indeed  !" 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  could  have  been. 
I  distinctly  remember  approaching  the  sub- 
ject more  than  once  or  twice ;  and  now  first 
I  discover  that  I  never  asked  the  question. 
Or  if  I  did,  1  am  certain  I  got  no  answer." 

'■  Bewitched." 

"  Yes — I  suppose  so." 

"  Or,"  suggested  Percivale,  "  she  did  not 
choose  to  tell  you — saw  the  question  coming, 
Mid  led  you  away  from  it— never  let  you 
ask  iL" 

"  I  have  heard  that  ladies  can  keep  one  ' 
from  sa>-iog  what  they  don't  want  to  hear.  | 
But  she  shan't  escape  me  so  a  second  . 
time." 

"Indeed,  you  don'tdeserve  another  chance," 
I  said.  "  You're  not  half  so  clever  as  I  took 
you  to  be,  Roger."  i 

"  When  I  think  of  it,  though — it  wasn't  a 
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\  question  so  easy  to  ask,  or  one  you  would 
Ulte  to  be  overheard  a^ing." 

"  Cleariy  bewitched,"  1  said.  "  But  for 
that  I  fo^ve  you.     Did  she  sin^?" 

"  No.  I  don't  suppose  any  one  there  ever 
tiiottght  of  askii^  sudi  a  dingyfeatiiered  bird 
to  sing." 

"  You  had  some  music  ?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Pretty  good,  and  very  ba^i. 
Miss  Clare's  forehead  was  crossed  by  no  end 
of  flickering  shadows  as  she  listened." 

"  It  wasn't  for  want  of  interest  in  her  you 
fo^ot  to  find  out  where  she  lived  I  You 
hxd  better  take  care,  Master  Roger." 

"  Take  care  of  what?" 

"  Why,  you  don't  know  her  address." 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  taking  care?" 

"  That  you  won't  know  where  to  find  your 
heart  if  you  should  happen  to  want  it." 

"  Oh !  I'm  past  that  kind  of  thing  long 
«go.      You've  made  an  uncle  of  me." 

And  so  OTi,  with  a  good  deal  more  non- 
sense, but  no-news  of  Miss  Clare's  retreat. 

I  had  before  this  retttarked  to  my  husband 
that  it  was  odd  she  had  never  called  since 
dining  with  us ;  but  he  loade  Htde  of  it, 
saying  that  people  who  gained  their  own 
livelihood  ought  to  be  excused  from  attend- 
ing to  rules  which  had  their  origin  with 
another  class ;  and  I  had  thought  no  more 
about  it,  save  in  disappointnMut  that  she  had 
not  given  me  that  opportunity  of  improving 
iny  acquaintance  with  her. 

CHAPTER  XVil. — A  DISCOVERY. 

OnE  Saturday  night,  ray  husband  happen- 
i>  ing  to  be  out,  an  event  of  rare  occuisence, 

Roger  called  ;  and  as  there  were  some  things 
,'  I  had  not  been  able  to  get  during  the  day,  I 
'  I  asked  him  to  go  with  me  to  Tottenham  Court 

Road.  It  was  not  far  from  the  region  where 
[|  we  lived,  and  I  did  a  great  part  of  my  small 

I  shopping  there.     The  early  closing  had,  if 

II  I  remember  rightly,  begun  to  show  itself — 
!  I  anyhow  several  of  the  shops  were  shut,  and 
I'  we  walked  a  long  way  down  the  street,  look- 
'  ing  for  some  place  likely  to  supply  what  I 
I'  required. 

'i  "It  was  just  here  I  came  up  with  the 
1 1  girl  and  the  brown  jug,"  said  Roger,  as  we 
,:  reached  the  laige  dissenting  chapel. 

I  "  That  adventure  seems  to  have  taken  a 
I  great  hold  of  you,  Roger,"  I  said. 

"She  zwM  so  like  Miss  Clare  !"  he  returned. 
I'  "I  can't  get  the  one  lace  clear  of  the  other. 
'i  When  I  met  her  at  I.ady  Bernard's,  the  first 
[    thing  I  thought  of  was  the  brown  jug." 

I I  "  Were  you  as  much  pleased  with  her  con- 
ii  versation  as  at  our  house  ?"  I  asked. 
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"Ev«n  in<»e,"  he  anEweied.  "I  .found 
her  ideas  of  art  so  wide,  as  well  as  just  and 
accurate,  that  I  was  puzzled  to  think  where 
she  had  had  opportunity  of  developing  them. 
I  questioned  her  about  it,  and  found  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  going,  as  often  as  she 
could  spare  time,  to  the  National  Galleiy, 
where  bra  custun  was,  she  said,  not  to  pass 
from  picture  to  picture,  but  keep  to  one 
until  it  formed  itsdf  in  her  mind — that  is  the 
expression  she  used — explaiiung  herself  to 
mean — until  she  seemed  to  know  what  the 
painter  had  set  himself  to  do,  and  why  this 
was  and  that  was  which  she  could  not  at  first 
understand.  Clearly, withouteverhavingtaken 
a  pencil  in  her  hand,  she  has  educated  herself 
to  a  keen  praiception  of  what  is  demanded  of 
a  true  picture.  Of  course  the  root  of  it  lies 
in  her  musical  develojanent, — ^There,"he  cried 
suddenly,  as  we  came  opposite  a  paved  pas- 
sage, "  that  is  the  place  I  saw  her  go  down." 

"Then  you  do  think  the  girl  with  the 
beer-jug  was  Miss  Clare  after  all  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least  I  told  you  I  could  not 
separate  them  in  my  mind." 

"  Well,  I  must  say,  it  seems  odd.  A  girl 
like  that  and  Miss  Clare  1  Why,  as  often  as 
you  speak  of  the  one,  yoa.  seem  to  think  of 
the  o  filer." 

"  In  fact,"  he  returned,  "  I  am,  as  I  say, 
unable  to  dissociate  them.  But  if  you  had 
seen  the  girl,  you  would  not  wonder.  The 
likeness  was  absolutely  complete." 

"  I  believe  you  do  consider  them  one  and 
the  same ;  and  I'm  more  than  half  inclined 
to  think  so  m/self,  remembering  what  }udy 
said." 

"  Isn't  it  possible  some  one  who  knew 
Miss  Clare,  may  have  seen  this  girl,  and  been 
misled  by  the  likeness?" 

"  But  where,  then,  does  Miss  Clare  live  ? 
Nobody  seems  to  know." 

"  You  have  never  asked  any  one  but  Mrs. 
Morley." 

"  You  have  yourself,  however,  given  me 
reason  to  think  she  avoids  the  subject.  If 
she  did  live  anywhere  hereabout,  she  would 
have  some  cause  to  avoid  it." 

I  had  stopped  to  look  down  the  pass^c. 

"  Suppose,"  said  Roger,  "  some  one  were 
to  come  past  now  and  see  Mrs.  Fercivale, 
the  wife  of  the  celebrated  painter,  standing 
in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  beside  the  swing- 
door  of  a  cornet  public-house,  talking  to  a 
young  man " — 

"  Yes ;  it  might  give  occasion  for  scandal," 
I  said.  "  To  avoid  it,  let  us  go  down  the 
court  and  see  what  it  is  like." 

"  It's  not  a  fit  place  for  you  to  go  into." 

IL 
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"  If  it  were  in  my  father's  parish,  I  should 
have  known  everybody  in  it." 

"  You  haven't  the  slightest  idea  what  you 
are  saying." 

"  Come  anyhow,  and  let  us  see  what  the 
place  is  like,"  I  insisted. 

Without  another  word,  he  gave  me  his  arm, 
and  down  the  court  we  went,  past  the  flaring 
gin-shop,  and  into  the  gloom  beyond.  It 
was  one  of  those  places  of  which  while  the 
general  effect  remains  vivid  in  one's  mind, 
the  salient  points  are  so  few  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  much  by  way  of  description.  The 
houses  had  once  been  occupied  by  people  in 
better  circumstances  than  its  present  inhabi- 
tants, and  indeed  they  looked  all  decent 
enough  until  turning  two  right  angles  we  came 
upon  another  sort.  They  were  still  as  large, 
and  had  plenty  of  windows,  but  in  the  light 
of  a  single  lamp  at  the  comer,  they  looked 
very  dirty  and  wretched  and  dreary,  A  httle 
shop,  with  dried  herrings  and  bull's-eyes  in 
the  window,  was  lighted  by  a  tallow  candle 
set  in  a  ginger-beer  bottle,  with  a  card  of 
"  Kinahan's  LL  Whisky  "  for  a  reflector, 

"They  can't  have  many  customers  to  the 
extent  of  a  bottle,"  s^d  Roger,  "But  no  doubt 
they  have  some  privileges  from  the  public- 
house  at  the  comer  for  hanging  up  the  card." 

The  houses  had  sunk  areas,  just  wide 
enough  for  a  stair,  and  the  basements  seemed 
full  of  tenants.  There  was  a  littie  wind 
blowing,  so  that  the  atmosphere  was  tolerable, 
notwithstanding  a  few  stray  leaves  of  cabbage, 
suggesrive  of  others  m  a  more  objectionable 
condition  not  far  off, 

A  confused  noise  of  loud  voices,  calling 
and  scolding,  hitherto  drowned  by  the  tumult 
of  the  street,  now  reached  our  ears.  The 
place  took  one  turn  more,  and  then  the  origin 
of  it  became  apparent  At  the  further  end 
of  the  passage  was  another  lamp,  the  light  of 
which  shone  upon  a  group  of  men  and 
women,  in  altercation,  which  had  not  yet 
come  to  blows.  It  might,  including  children, 
have  numbered  twenty,  of  which  some  seemed 
drunk  and  ail  more  or  less  excited.  Roger 
turned  to  go  back  the  moment  he  caught 
sight  of  them,  but  1  felt  inclined,  I  hardly 
knew  why,  to  linger  a  little.  Should  any 
danger  offer,  it  would  be  easy  to  gain  the 
open  thoroughfare, 

"  It's  not  at  all  a  fit  place  for  a  lady,"  he 
Scud. 

"Certainly  not,"  I  answered;  "it  hardly 
seems  a  fit  place  for  human  beings.  These 
are  human  beings,  though.  Let  us  go 
through  it" 

He  still  hesitated ;  but  as  I  went  on,  he 


could  but  follow  me.  I  wanted  to  see  what 
the  attracting  centre  of  the  little  crowd  was ; 
and  that  it  must  be  occupied  with  some  affair 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  I  judged  from 
the  fact  that  a  good  many  super-terrestrial 
spectators  looked  down  from  the  windows  at 
various  elevarions  upon  the  disputants,  whose 
voices  now  and  tlien  lulled  for  a  moment 
only  to  break  out  in  fresh  objurgation  and 
dispute. 

Drawing  a  littie  nearer,  a  slight  parting  of 
the  crowd  revealed  its  core  to  us.  It  was  a 
little  woman,  without  bonnet  or  shawl,  whose 
back  was  towards  us.  She  tumed  from  side 
tc  side,  now  talking  to  one,  and  now  to 
another  of  the  surrounding  circle.  At  first  I 
thought  she  was  setting  forth  her  grievances, 
in  the  hope  of  sympathy,  or  perhaps  of  justice ; 
but  I  soon  perceived  that  her  motions  were 
too  calm  for  that.  Sometimes  the  crowd 
would  speak  altogether,  sometimes  keep  silent 
for  a  full  minute  while  she  went  on  talking. 
When  she  tumed  her  face  towards  us,  Roger 
and  I  tumed  ouis,  and  stared  at  each  other. 
The  face  was  disfigured  by  a  swollen  eye, 
evidently  from  a  blow ;  but  clearly  enough, 
if  it  was  not  Miss  Clare,  it  was  the  young 
womanofthebeer  jug,  Neitherof  us  spoke, 
but  tumed  once  more  to  watch  the  result  of 
what  seemed  to  have  at  length  settled  down 
into  an  almost  amicable  conference.  Afiera 
few  more  gmmbles  and  protestations,  the  ! 
group  began  to  break  up  into  threes  and  fours,  j 
These  the  young  woman  seemed  to  set  herself 
to  break  up  again.  Here,  however,  an  ill-  I 
looking  fellow  like  a  costermonger,  with  a 
brokan  nose,  came  up  to  us,  and,  with  a 
strong  Irish  accent  and  offensive  manner,  but  ; 
still  with  a  touch  of  Irish  breeding,  requested  \ 
to  know  what  our  business  was,  Roger  asked 
if  the  place  wasn't  a  thoroughfare. 

"  Not  for  the  iikes  o'  you,"  he  answered,  I 
"as  comes  pryin' .after  the  likes  of  us.  We 
manage  our  own  affairs  down  here — ar^do. 
You'd  better  be  off,  my  lady."  \ 

I  have  my  doubts  what  sort  of  reply  Roger  ' 
might  have  returned  if  be  had  been  alone, 
but  he  certainly  spoke  in  a  very  conciliatory  , 
manner,  which,  however,  the  man  did  not  seem  i 
to  appreciate,  for  he  called  it  blarney ;  but 
the  young  woman,  catching  sight  of  our  little 
group,  and  supposing,  I  presume,  that  it  also  ' 
required  dispersion,  approached  us.  She  had 
come  within  a  yard  of  us,  when  suddenly  her 
face  brightened,  and  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone 
of  surprise, — 

"  Mrs.  Percivale  I     You  here  I"  I 

It  was  indeed  Miss  Clare.  Without  the  I 
least  embarrassment,  she  held  out  her  hand 
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to  me,  but  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  take  it  very 
cordially.  Roger,  however,  behaved  to  her 
as  if  they  stood  in  a  drawing-room,  and  this 
j  brought  me  to  a  sense  of  propriety. 

"  I  don't  look  very  respectable,  I  fear,"  she 
said,  putting  her  hand  over  her  eye.  "The  fact 
is,  I  have  had  a  blow,  and  it  wilt  look  worse 
lo^norrow.   Were  you  coming  to  find  me  ?" 

I  fo^et  what  lame  answer  either  of  us  gave. 

"Will  you  come  in?"  she  said. 

On  the  spur  of  the  moment,  I  declined. 
For  all  my  fine  talk  to  Roger,  I  shrunk  from 


the  idea  of  entering  one  of  those  houses.  I 
can  only  say,  in  excuse,  that  my  whole  mind 
was  in  a  condition  of  bewilderment. 

"Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  then?"  she 
asked,  in  a  tone  slightly  marked  with  dis- 
appointment, I  thought. 

"  Thank  you,  no,"  I  answered,  hardly 
knowing  what  my  woras  were. 

"  Then  good  night,"  she  said,  and,  nodding 
kindly,  turned,  and  entered  one  of  the  houses. 

We  also  turned  in  silence,  and  walked  out 
of  the  court. 


Whydidn'tyougowithher?"  saidRoger, 
as  soon  as  we  were  in  the  street. 

"  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  if  you  wanted  to  go, 
Roger ;  but — " 

"  I  think  you  might  have  gone,  seeing  I 
was  with  you,"  he  said, 

"  I  don't  think  it  would  have  been  at  all 
a  proper  thing  to  do,  without  knowing  more 
about  her,"  I  answered,  a  little  hurt  "  You 
can't  tell  what  sort  of  a  place  it  may  be." 

"  It's  a  good  place  wherever  she  is,  or  I 
am  much  mistaken,"  he  returned, 

"You  may  be  much  mistaken,  Roger." 

"  True.     I  have  been  mistaken  more  than 


once  in  my  life.  I  am  not  mistaken  this 
time  though." 

"I  presume  you  would  have  gone  if  1 
hadn't  been  with  you  ?" 

"  Certainly,  if  she  had  asked  me,  which  is 
not  very  likely." 

"And  you  lay  the  disappointment  of  miss- 
ing a  glimpse  into  the  sweet  privacy  of  such 
a  home  to  my  charge  ?" 

It  was  a  spiteful  speech,  and  Roger's 
silence  made  me  feel  it  was,  which,  with  the 
rather  patronizing  opinion  I  had  of  Roger,  I 
foundnotalitdegalling.  So  I  too  kept  silence, 
and  nothing  beyond  a  platitude  had  passed 
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between  us  vhen  I  found  myself  at  my  own 
door,  my  shopping  ntterly  forgotten,  and 
something  acid  on  my  mind, 

"  Don't  you  mean  to  come  in  ?"  I  said,  for 
he  held  out  his  hand  at  die  top  of  the  stairs 
to  bid  me  good  night  "  My  husband  will 
be  home  soon,  if  he  has  not  come  already. 
You  needn't  be  bored  wi±  my  company — 
you  can  sit  m  the  study." 

"  I  think  I  had  better  not,"  he  answered. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Roger,  if  I  was  rude  to 
you,"  I  said;  "but  how  could  you  wish  me 
to  be  hand-and-glove  with  a  woman  who  visits 
p«^e  viko  sbe  is  well  aware  would  not  think 
of  inviting  her  if  t^yhad  anotion  of  her  sur- 
roBsdingE'?  That  cm't  be  right,  I  am  certain. 
I  protest  I  feel  fan  sb  if  I  had  been  reading 
an  ill-invented  story— an  unnatural  fiction. 
I  cannot  get  these  things  together  in  my 
mind  at  all,  do  what  I  will." 

"TKhc  must  Ik  some  way  of  accounting 
for  it,"  said  &aga. 

"Ko  doubt,"  I  returned;  "but  who  knows 
what  that  way  may  be  ?" 

"  You  may  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  tlie 
peo^  at  wkese  bouses  she  visits  know  bd- 
thii^  alMKit  bcr  habits." 

"Isit  atall  bkelytheydo.RogerP  Doyou 
think  it  is  P  I  k&ow  at  least  that  my  cousin  dis- 
pensed widi  hcTservices  as  soon  as  she  came 
t«  the  kmomhdge  of  certam  facts  cancemiiig 
these  vety  points." 

"Excuse  otte — certain  lumoaiG — ^veiy  mi- 
certain  iacts." 

When  you  are  ooss,  the  slightest  play 
upon  words  is  an  c^Eence.  I  knocked  at  the 
door  in  dudgeon,  then  turned  and  said — 

"My  cousin  Jutty,  Mr,  Roger — " 

But  here  I  paused,  for  I  had  nothing 
ready.  Ango-makes  some  people  cleverer  for 
the  monaent,  bat  when  I  am  angry  I  am  always 
Stupid.    Roger  finished  the  sentence  for  me. 

"  — Your  cousin  Judy  !s,  you  must  allow,  a 
very  conventional  woman,"  he  said. 

"  She  is  very  good-natured  anyhow.  And 
what  do  you  say  to  Lady  Bernard  ?" 

"She  hasn't  repudiated  Miss  Clare's  ac- 
quaintance, so  far  as  I  know." 

"But,  answer  me— do  you  believe  Lady 
Bernard  would  invite  her  to  meet  her  friends 
if  she  knew  all?" 

"  Depend  upon  it.  Lady  Bernard  knows 
what  she  is  about.  People  of  her  rank  can 
afford  to  be  unconventional." 

This  irritated  me  yet  more,  for  it  implied 
that  I  was  influenced  by  the  conventionality 
which  both  he  and  my  husband  despised, 
and  Sarah  opening  the  door  that  instant,  I 
stepped  in,  without  even  saying  good  night 


to  him.  Before  she  closed  it,  however,  I 
heard  my  husband's  voice,  and  ran  out  again 
to  welcome  him. 

He  and  Roger  had  already  met  in  the 
little  front  garden.  They  did  not  shake 
hands— they  never  did — ^they  always  met  as 
if  they  had  parted  only  an  hour  ago. 

"  What  were  you  and  my  wife  qnarrdling 
about,  Rodge?"  I  heard  Percivale  aek,  and 
paused  on  the  middle  of  the  slair  to  bear  his 
answer. 

"How  do  you  know-wewcre  quanelling?" 
returned  Roger  gloomily. 

"  I  heard  you  from  the  very  end  of  &e 
street,"  said  my  husband. 

"That's  not  so  far,"  said  Roger;  for  in- 
deed one  house,  with,  I  confess,  a  good  space 
of  garden  on  each  side  of  it,  and  the  end  of 
anodier  house  finished  the  street.  But  not* 
withstanding  the  shortness  of  the  distance,  it 
stung  me  to  the  quick.  Here  had  I  been  re- 
garding, not  even  with  contempt,  only  with 
disgust,  tbe  quarrel  in  which  Miss  Clare  was 
mixed  up ;  and  half  an  hour  after,  my  own 
voice  was  heard  in  (Uspute  with  my  husband's 
brothei,  fr(»n  theend  1^  the  street  in  which  we 
hved!  I  felt  humibated,  and  did  not  rush 
down  &e  remaining  half  of  the  steps  to 
implore  my  husband's  piutection  against 
Roger's  crossness. 

"Too  far  to  hear  a  wife  and  a  brother 
though,"  returned  Perdvale  joBosely. 

"  Go  on ,"  said  Roger ;  "  pray  go  m.  I^ 
dogs  delight  comes  next,  I  beg  lirs.  Per- 
civale's  pardon.  I  will  amend  the  potation  :  i 
'  Let  dogs  delight  to  worry ' " 

"Cats,"  I  exdalmed;  and  mshtng  down  ' 
t^e  steps,  I  kissed  Roger  befote  I  kissed  my 
husband. 

"  I  meant — I  mean— J  wis  going  to  say  \ 
lamis"  said  Roger. 

"  NfTK,  Roger,  don't  add  to  yoiir  vices 
flattery  and " 

"  And  fibbing,"  he  subjoined. 

"  I  didn't  say  so." 

"You  only  meant  it." 

"Don't  begin  again,"  interposed  Percivale. 
"  Come  in,  and  refer  the  cause  in  dispute  to 
me."  I 

We  did  go  in,  and  we  did  refer  the  matter  ! 
to  him.  By  the  time  we  had  between  us  told  | 
him  the  facts  of  the  case,  however,  the  point 
in  dispute  between  us  appeared  to  have 
grown  hazy,  the  fact  being  that  neither  of  us 
cared  to  say  anything  more  about  it.  Per- 
civale insisted  that  there  was  no  question 
before  the  court.  At  length  Roger,  turning 
from  me  to  his  brotlier,  said —  | 

"It's  not  worth  mentioning,  Charley,  but 
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■  what  led  to  our  irreconciUble  quarrel  was 
this :  I  thot^ht  Wynnie  might  have  accepted 
Miss  Clare's  iavitaticm  to  walk  in  and  pay 

, I  her  a  visit;  and  Wynnie  thought  me,  I  sup- 
j  I  pose,  too  ready  to  sacri&ce  her  dignity  to  the 
1 1  pleasure  of  seeing  a  little  more  of  the  object 
!j  of  QUI  altercation.    There  !" 

Uy  husband  tamed  to  me  and  said : 
"MiG.  Feidvale,  do  you  accept  tHs  as  a. 
'  correct  representation  of  your  difference?" 
,1      "Well,"  I  answered,  hesita^ting — "yes,  on 
jl^  whole.     All  I  <d)ject  to  is.  the  word 
i  £ffii/]t." 
I      "I  zetiact  it,"  cded  Roger,  "an^  accept 

any  substitute  you  prefer." 
"Let  it  stand,"  I  letumed.     "It will  do 

as  well  as  a  better.     I  only  wish  to  say  that 

it  was  not  exactly  my  dignity " 

"  No,  no ;  yoor  sense  of  propriety,"  said 

myhusband;  aadthea  sat  silent  for  a  minute 

or  two,  pondering  like  a  judge.    At  Length 

he  spoke : 
I     "Wife,"  he  sud,  "you  might  have  gone 

with  your  brother,  I  think;  but  I  quite 
;  nnderstaDd  youi  disinclination.   At  the  same 

:  lime,  a  more  geoecous  judgmrat  of  Miss 

Clare  migbt  have  prevented  any  di&reace  of 

I  feelii^  in  the  matter." 

I      "But,"  I  said,  greatly  inclined  to  cry,  "I  only 
I  postponed  my  judgment  concerning  her." 
,      And  I   only  postponed  my  crying,  for  I 
.  was  very  much  ashamed  of  mysell. 

CHAPTER  XVIII.— MISS  CLARE. 

I  Of  course  my  husband  and  I  talked  a 

I I  good  deal  more  about  what  I  ought  to  luive 
I  done,  and  I  saw  dearly  enough  that  I  ought 

■  I  to  have  run  any  risk  there  m^ht  be  b  accept- 
i   ing  her    invitation.      I    had   been   foolishly 

I  taking  more  care  of  myself  than  was  neces- 
■'  sary.     I  told  him  I  would  write  to  Roger  and 

I  ask  him  when  he  could  take  me  there  a^ain. 

I       "I  will  tell  you  a  better  plan,"  he  said.    "  I 

I  will  go  with  you  myself.     And  that  will  get 

I I  rid  of  half  the  awkwardness  there  would  be  if 
1 1  ]vu  went  with  Roger,  after  having  with  him 

I  refused  to  go  in," 

I     "  But  would  that  be  fair  to  Roger  ?    She 

I  voold  think  I  didn't  like  going  with  him,  and 

I  would  go  with  Roger  anywhere.    It  was 

I  who  did  not  want  to  go.     He  did." 
Y      "My  plan,  however,  will  pave  the  way  for 
'  a  full  explanation — or  confession  rather,Isup- 

pose  it  will  turn  out  to  be.  I  know  you  are 
'1  burning  to    make  it — with  your  ruania  for 

confessing  your  faults," 
I  knew  he  did  not  like  me  the  worse  for 

that  mania,  though. 
"  The  next  time,"  he  added,  "  you  car 
i 


'ithRoger,alwayssupposingyoushouldfeeUn- 
clined  to  continue  the  acquaintaiKe,  and  then 

you  will  be  able  to  set  him  right  in  her  eyes." 

The  plan  seemed  unobjectionable.  But 
just  then  Percivale  was  very  busy,  and  I 
being  almost  as  much  occupied  with  my  baby 
as  he  with  his,  day  after  day  and  week  after 
week  passed,  during  which  our  duty  to  Miss 
Clare  was,  I  will  not  say  either  forgotten  or 
neglected,  but  unfulfilled. 

One  afternoon,  I  was  surprised  by  a  visit 
from  Doy  fuher.  H:  not  unfrequcntly  sur- 
prised us. 

"Whydidn'tjnoulet  us  know,  papa?"  Isaid. 
A  surprise  is  very  nice,  but  an  expectation 
is  much  nicer,  and  lasts  so  much  longer." 
I  might  tiave  disappointed  you." 
Even  if  you  had,  I  should  have  already  en- 
joyed the  expectation.    That  would  be  safe." 

"  There's  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  excuse 
of  surprises,"  he  rejoin^i,  "  but  in  the  present 
case,  I  have  a  special  on:  to  offer.  I  was 
taken  with  a  sudden  desirc  to  see  you.  It 
very  foolish  no  doubt,  and  you  arc  quite 
right  in  wislung  I  weren't  here,  only  going  to 
come  to-morrow." 

"  Don't  be  so  cruel,  papa.  Scarcely  a  day 
passes  in  which  /  do  not  long  to  see  ynu. 
My  baby  makes  me  think  more  about  my 
home  than  ever." 

"  Then  she's  a  very  healthy  baby,  if  one 
may  judge  by  her  influences.  But  you  know, 
if  I  had  had  to  give  you  warning,  I  could  not 
have  been  here  before  to-morrow,  and  surely 
you  will  acknowledge  that  however  nice  ex- 
pectation may  be,  presence  is  better.*' 

"  Yes,  papa.  We  will  make  a  compromise, 
if  you  please.  Every  time  you  think  of 
coming  to  me,  you  must  either  come  at  once, 
or  let  me  know  you  are  coming.  Do  you 
agree  to  that?" 

"  I  agree,"  he  said. 

So  I  have  the  pleasure  of  a  constant  ex- 
pectation. Any  day  he  may  walk  in  un- 
herakled ;  or  by  any  post  I  may  receive  a 
letter  with  the  news  that  he  is  coming  at  such 
a  time. 

As  we  sat  at  dinner  that  evening,  he  asked 
if  we  had  lately  seen  Miss  Clare. 

'■'  I've  seen  her  only  once,  and  PerdvaJe 
not  at  all,  since  you  were  here  last,  papa,"  I 
answered. 

"  How's  that  ?"  he  asked  again,  a  little  sur- 
prised. "  Haven't  you  got  her  address  yet  ? 
I  want  very  milch  to  know  more  of  her." 

"  So  do  we.  I  haven't  got  her  address, 
but  I  know  where  she  lives." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Wynnie  ?  Has  she 
taken  to  dark  sayings  of  late,  Percivale?" 
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I  told  him  the  whole  story  of  my  adven- 
ture with  Roger,  and  the  reports  Judy  had 
prejudiced  my  judgment  withal.  He  heard 
me  through  in  silence,  far  it  was  a  rule  with 
him  never  to  interrupt  a  narrator.  He  used 
to  say,  "  You  will  generally  get  at  more,  and 
in  a  better  fashion,  if  you  let  any  narrative 
take  its  own  devious  course,  without  the 
interruption  of  requested  explanations.  By 
the  time  it  is  over,  you  will  find  the  questions 
you  wanted  to  ask  mostly  vanished." 

"  Describe  the  place  to  me,  Wynnie,"  he 
said,  when  I  had  ended.  "  I  must  go  and 
see  her.  I  have  a  suspicion  amounting 
almost  to  a  conviction  that  she  is  one  whose 
acquaintance  ought  to  be  cultivated  at  any 
cost.  There  is  some  grand  explanation  of 
all  this  contradictory  strangeness." 

"  I  don't  think  I  could  describe  the  pi: 
to  you  so  that  you  would  find  it  But  if 
Percivale  wouldn't  mind  my  going  with  you 
instead  of  with  him,  I  should  he  only  too 
happy  to  accompany  you.  May  I,  Perd- 
vale  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  It  will  do  just  as  well  to  go 
with  your  father  as  with  me.  I  only  stipulate 
that,  if  you  are  both  satined,  you  take  Roger 
with  you  next  time." 

"  Of  course  I  will." 

"  Then  we'll  go  to-morrow  morning,"  said 
my  father. 

"  I  don't  think  she  is  likely  to  be  at  home 
in  the  morning,"  I  said.  "She  goes  out 
giving  lessons,  you  know;  and  the  proba- 
bility is  that  at  that  time  we  should  not  find 
her." 

"  Then  why  not  to-night?"  he  rejoined. 

"  Why  not,  if  you  wish  it  ?  " 

"  I  do  wish  it,  then." 

"  If  you  knew  the  place,  though,  I  think 
you  would  prefer  going  a  little  earlier  than 
we  can  to-night." 

"  Ah  well,  we  will  go  to-morrow  evening. 
We  could  dine  early,  couldn't  we  ? " 

So  it  was  arranged.  My  father  went  about 
some  business  in  the  morning.  We  dined 
early,  and  set  out  about  six  o'clock. 

My  father  was  getting  an  old  man,  and  if 
any  protection  had  been  required,  he  could 
not  have  been  half  so  active  as  Roger ;  and 
yet  I  felt  twice  as  safe  with  him,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  deepest  sense  of  safety,  even 
in  respect  of  physical  dangers,  can  spring 
only  fi-om  moral  causes  ;  neither  do  you  half 
so  much  fear  evil  happening  to  you,  as 
fear  evil  happening  which  ought  not  to  haji- 
pen  to  you.  I  believe  what  made  me  so 
courageous  was  the  undeveloped  fore-(eeling 
that  ii  any  evil  should  overtake  me  in  ray 


father's  company,  I  should  not  care ;  it 
would  be  all  right  then,  anyhow.  The 
repose  was  in  my  father  himself,  and  neither 
in  his  strength  nor  his  wisdom.  The  former 
might  fail,  the  latter  might  mistake ;  but 
so  long  as  I  was  with  him  in  what  I  did,  no 
harm  worth  counting  harm  could  come  to 
me — only  such  as  I  should  neither  lament 
nor  feel.  Scarcely  a  shadow  of  danger,  how- 
ever, showed  itself. 

It  was  a  cold  evening  in  the  middle  of 
November,  The  light,  which  had  been 
scanty  enoitgh  all  day,  had  vanished  in  a 
thin  penetrating  fog.  Round  every  lamp  in 
the  street  was  a  coloured  halo ;  the  gay  shops 
gleamed  like  jewel-caverns  of  Aladdin  hol- 
lowed out  of  the  darkness ;  and  the  people 
that  hurried  or  sauntered  along  looked  in- 
scrutable. Where  could  they  live?  Had 
they  anybody  to  love  them  ?  Were  their 
hearts  quiet  under  their  dingy  cloaks  and 
shabby  coats  ? 

"  Yes,"  returned  my  father,  to  whom  I  had 
said  something  to  this  effect,  "  what  would 
not  one  give  for  a  peep  into  the  mysteries  of 
ail  these  worlds  that  go  crowding  past  us '. 
If  we  could  but  see  through  the  opaque  husk 
of  them,  some  would  glitter  and  glow  like 
diamond  mines ;  others  perhaps  would  look 
mere  earthy  holes;  some  of  them  forsaken 
quarries,  with  a  great  pool  of  stagnant  water 
in  the  bottom ;  some  like  vast  coal  pits  of 
gloom,  into  which  you  dared  not  carry  a 
hghted  lamp  for  fear  of  explosion.  Some 
would  be  mere  lumber-rooms ;  others  ill- 
arranged  libraries,  without  a  poets'  comer 
anywhere.  But  what  a  wealth  of  creation 
they  show,  and  what  infinite  room  for  hope  it 
affords !" 

"  But  don't  you  think,  papa,  there  may  be 
something  of  worth  lying  even  in  the  earth 
pit,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  stagnant  water  in 
the  forsaken  quarry  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  do ;  though  I  Aa^^e  met  more 
than  one  in  my  lifetime  concerning  whom  I 
felt  compelled  to  say  that  it  wanted  keener 
eyes  than  mine  to  discover  the  hidden  jewel. 
But  then  there  an  keener  eyes  than  mine, 
for  there  ate  more  loving  eyes.  Myself  I 
have  been  able  to  see  good  very  clearly 
where  some  could  see  none  ;  and  shall  I 
doubt  thatCJod  can  see  good  where  my  mole- 
eyes  can  see  none  ?  Be  sure  of  this  that  as 
he  is  keen-eyed  for  the  evi!  in  his  creatures  to 
destroy  it,  he  would,  if  it  were  possible,  be 
yet  keener-eyed  for  the  good  to  nourish  and 
cherish  it.  If  men  would  only  side  with  the 
good  that  is  in  them — will  that  the  seed 
should  grow  and  bring  forth  fruit ! " 
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JOHN"  HENRY.thefatherofPhilip Henry. 
J  was  the  son  of  Henry  Williams,  a  Gla- 
morganshire yeoman,  and,  according  to  the 
old  Welsh  custom,  took  his  father's  Christian 
name  as  his  own  surname.  Through  the  favour 
of  Philip  Eail  of  Pembroke  (whose  servant 
he  had  been,  and  who  stood  godfather  to  his 
son),  he  obtained  a  post  in  the  king's  house- 
hold; and  at  the  time  of  Philip  Henry's 
birth  in  August,  1631,  he  was  keeper  of  the 
orchard  and  of  the  Water-^te  at  Whitehall. 
Philip  Henry  was  the  constant  playfellow  of 
Prince  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
was  a  great  favourite  with  Archbishop  Laud 
on  account  of  the  alacrity  with  which  he 
served  the  ferry  between  Whitehall  and  Lam- 
beth ;  he  was  promised  a  place  in  the  royal 
household,  or  in  that  of  the  archbishop,  but  the 
Civil  Wars  broke  out  before  this  hope  could 
be  realised,  and,  instead  of  serving  Laud,  he 
used  to  ^■isit  him  when  a  prisoner  in  the 
I  Tower.  John  Henry  letsdned  his  house  at 
Garden  Stairs,  and  still  attended  the  Water- 
gate, but  he  ceased  to  receive  his  wages  and 
tbe  profits  of  the  orchard  and  ferry,  and  had 
S3.vtd  nothing.  His  wife,  worn  out  with  the 
constant  anxiety  of  those  stormy  times,  fell 
ill  and  died,  saying,  in  her  desire  to  escape 
from  the  public  and  private  troubles  that  sur- 
rounded her,  "My  head  is  in  heaven,  and 
uiy  heart  is  in  heaven ;  it  is  but  one  step 
mote,  and  I  shall  be  there  too." 

Philip  Henry  was  sent  to  Westminster  in 
1643,  and  remained  for  two  years  in  the  lower 
school  under  a  Mr.  Vincent,  who  grieved  so 
much  if  any  of  his  pupils  were  dull,  that  he 
fell  into  a  consumption,  and,  as  Philip  Henry 
remarked,  "even  killed  himself  with  lalse 
Latin."  The  famous  Dr.  Busby  was  at  that 
time  head  master  of  Westminster,  and  was 
not  so  easily  depressed  as  Mr.  Vincent; 
he  succeeded  in  making  his  boys  diligent, 
and  Philip  Henry,  who  became  a  King's 
Scholar  at  the  age  of  fourteen  (partly  through 
the  interest  of  Lord  Pembroke,  and  partly 
through  his  own  merits),  much  distinguished 
himself  under  his  instructions.  These  in- 
structions, however,  were  not  confined  to 
classical  learning,  for  when,  in  later  years.  Dr. 
Busby  said  to  his  old  pupil,  "  Prithee,  child, 
what  made  thee  a  Nonconformist?"  Philip 
Henry's  reply  was,  "  Truly,  sir,  you  made  me 
one,  for  you  taught  me  things  that  hindered 
me  firom  confonuing." 


In  1647  Philip  Heniy  gained  a  scholar- 
ship, and  went  to  Christchurch.  Early  in 
the  next  year  Oxford  v/as  visited,  as  it  was 
called,  by  the  parliament,  and  every  member 
of  the  University  was  compelled  to  give  a 
written  -answer  to  the  question,  "  Will  you 
submit  to  the  power  of  the  parliament  in  thb 
present  visitation?"  One  bold  youth,  John 
Carrick  b^  name,  wrote,  "  I  neither  can  nor 
will  submit ;  I  say  I  cannot,  and  I  say  I  will 
not ;"  but  Philip  Henty,  with  more  modera- 
tion, replied,  "  I  submit  as  far  as  I  may  with 
a  safe  conscience  and  without  perjury."  He 
was  with  his  father  at  Whitehall  when  the, 
king  came  to  take  boat  at  the  Garden  Stairs 
on  his  way  to  his  trial ;  Charles  asked  for  his 
old  servant,  and  John  Henry  narrowly  escaped 
rough  usage  from  the  guard  when  he  prayed 
aloud  that  his  master  might  be  delivered  from 
his  enemies.  It  is  probable  that  Philip 
Heniy  attended  the  trial,  and  he  was  cer- 
tainly present  at  the  execution  of  the  king, 
for  he  speaks  in  his  diary  of  "the  dismal 
universal  groan"  which  broke  from  the  as- 
sembled crowd  as  the  axe  fell.  His  father 
did  not  long  survive  the  king,  and  Philip 
Henry  left  his  old  home  at  Whitehall.  He 
took  his  degree  in  165 1,  and  continued  at 
Oxford  for  two  years  more,  preaching  occa- 
sionally, as  was  then  allowed  by  the  par- 
liament. In  the  latter  part  of  this  time  he 
distinguished  himself  considerably,  but  he 
reproached  himself  greatly  in  after  life  for  hJs 
general  idleness,  and  never  revisited  Christ- 
church  without,  as  he  said,  dropping  a  tear 
over  his  University  sins. 

In  1653  Judge  Puleston,  of  Emeral,  in 
Flintshire,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Common 
Fleas,  applied  to  a  friend  at  Oxford  to  re- 
commend a  tutor  for  his  sons,  and  tbe  offer 
was  made  to  and  accepted  by  Philip  Henry. 
Emeral  was  in  the  parish  of  Worthenbury, 
which  lay  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Dee,  in  that 
debateable  land,  a  bit  of  England  in  the 
midst  of  Wales,  called  English  Mailors.  The 
church  had  been  a  chapeliy  under  the  rec- 
tory of  Bangor,  but  since  the  Rebellion  it 
had  been  unused,  and  Philip  Henry  was  now 
required  to  preach  in  it  once  on  Sunday,  be- 
sides fulfilling  his  duties  as  tutor  and  chapi- 
lain  in  the  Puleston  family.  Afler  several 
months  spent  in  this  way,  he  returned  to 
Oxford,  accompanied  by  his  two  eldest  pupils, 
who  were  now  entered  ^t  the  University; 
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but,  being  earnestly  requested  by  the  judge, 
his  wife,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Worthen- 
buiy  to  settle  pennanently  among  them,  he 
consented,  and  took  up  his  abode  there  in 
!  winter  of  1654.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
difficulty  of  the  tithe  (for  in  that  unsettled 
time  none  could  be  collected),  Judge  Puleston 
settled  ;:^ioo  a  year  oijt  of  his  own  estate  on 
Philip  Henry,  and  built  a  house,  which  he  also 
settled  on  him  for  the  space  of  sixty  years,  if 
he  should  not  in  that  time  have  left  Worthen- 
bury  for  a  belter  Hvicg. 

In  1657  Philip  Henry  was  formally  or- 
dained, according  to  the  Parliamentary  Ordi- 
nance of  1648,  by  the  presbytery  of  the  fourth 
class  of  the  county  of  Salop,  under  whose 
jurisdiction  his  parish  was,  and  he  made  at 
the  time  the  usual  confession  of  the  Presby- 
terian faith.  He  continued  very  diligently 
working  at  Worthenbury  for  eight  years,  and 
was  so  much  beloved  and  respected  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  he  gained  the  name  of 
Heavenly  Henry.  He  never  took  any  fees 
for  baptisms  and  burials,  and  laid  by  a  tenth 
of  his  yearly  income  to  be  applied  to  the 
education  of  poor  children,  devoting  the 
whole  of  the  money  that  he  received  at 
Oxford  to  the  support  of  needy  students 
there.  In  fact  he  worked  so  hard  and  denied 
himself  so  much  that  one  of  his  friends  told 
him  that  he  "lighted  up  all  his  pound  of 
candles  together,  and  would  not  hold  out 
long  at  that  rate,"  He  replied,  "It's  time 
enough  to  rest  when  I  am  in  the  grave : 
.what  were  candles  made  for  but  to  bum?" 
The  following  account  of  his  preaching  is 
given  by  his  son  Matthew  Henry : — "  He 
used  to  preach  in  a  fixed  method,  and  linked 
his  subjects  in  a  sort  of  a  chain ;  he  adapted 
his  method  and  style  to  the  capacity  of  his 
hearers,  fetching  his  similitudes  for  illustra- 
tion from  those  things  which  were  familiar  to 
them.  He  did  not  shoot  the  arrow  of  the 
word  over  their  heads  in  high  notions,  or  the 
flourishes  of  affected  rhetoric,  nor  under 
their  feet  by  blunt  and  homely  expressions, 
as  many  do  under  pretence  of  plainness,  but 
to  their  hearts  in  close  and  lively  application." 
He  declared  that  he  could  not  "starch"  or 
use  stiff  language  in  his  preaching,  but  he 
took  to  the  last  great  pains  in  the  preparation 
of  his  sermons  and  expositions,  for  he  felt 
that  wider  experience  and  deeper  thought 
enabled  him  to  write  better  as  he  advanced 
in  years,  and  he  often  said,  as  David  said  to 
Araunah,  that  he  would  not  offer  to  God 
that  which  had  cost  him  nothing. 

Philip  Henry  looked  on  baptism  as  the 
"  broad  seal,"  die  outward  sign,  of  the  cove- 


nant between  God  and  man,  and  he  frequently 
tainted  out  the  duty  of  those  parents  who 
brought  their  children  to  be  baptized,  re- 
minding them  of  the  vow  which  he  exacted 
from  them  at  the  time:  "Do  you  promise 
that  you  will  do  your  endeavours  towards 
the  training  of  this  child  in  the  way  of  god- 
liness, that  as  it  is  by  you  through  mercy 
that  it  lives  the  life  of  nature,  so  it  may 
through  the  same  mercy  by  you  also  live  the 
life  of  grace?"  He  urged  his  people  to  come 
to  the  communion  (which  he  administered 
once  a  month,  according  to  the  Presbyterian 
form),  regarding  it,  as  he  constantly  repeated, 
as  a  means  of  special  grace;  and  he  very 
carefully  prepared  those  whom  he  admitted 
to  it.  Throughout  his  life  he  made  it  one  of 
his  particular  cares  to  press  upon  his  con- 
gregation the  necessity  of  what  he  temied 
"  Second-table  Duties," — such  as  honesty, 
upright  dealing,  truth,  and  charity,- — ■  the 
preaching  of  which  he  considered  to  be 
much  neglected.  He  oflen  enlarged  npon 
the  duties  of  landlords  and  employers,  and 
would  quote  the  example  of  a  gentleman  who, 
in  renewing  leases,  changed  the  condition  that 
the  tenant  should  maintain  a  hawk  or  dog 
for  the  owner  of  the  property,  to  a  stipulation 
that  he  should  keep  a  Bible  in  his  house  and 
bring  his  children  to  be  catechised. 

But  in  1659  this  career  of  usefulness  was 
checked.  Judge  Puleston  and  his  wife  died, 
and  those  who  succeeded  them  at  Emeral 
threw  many  hindrances  in  Philip  Henry's 
way;  he,  however,  fell  that  his  work  at 
Worthenbury  was  not  yet  finished,  and  re- 
mained there,  declining  the  living  of  Wrex- 
ham and  a  rectory  near  London  which  were 
both  offered  to  him.  Earlyin  i66ohemarTied 
Katharine,  the  only  child  of  Mr.  Matthews 
of  Broad  Oak,  near  Whitchurch  in  Shropshire, 
and  continued  in  his  parish,  watching  the 
progress  of  events,  and  foreseeing  the  dis- 
turbances which  shortly  followed  the  retnm 
of  the  king.  At  this  time  of  anxiety  he 
wrote  in  his  diary  : — "  Lord,  if  my  work  be 
done  here,  provide  some  odier  teacher  for 
this  people  that  may  be  more  skilfiil  and 
more  successful,  and  cut  out  work  for  me 
elsewhere;  however,  I  will  take  nothing  ill 
which  God  doth  with  me,"  Now  that  the 
Restoration  had  in  some  degree  put  Church 
matters  on  their  former  footing,  Worthenbuiy- 
again  became  dependent  on  the  rectory  of 
Bangor,  and  Philip  Henry  clearly  saw  that 
he  should  be  ejected  from  his  living.  He 
found  it  impossible  to  conform  to  what  was 
required  of  the  clergy ;  for  though  he  without 
difficulty  took   the   oath   of  allegiance   to 
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Charles  II.  in  the  smniner  of  the  same  year, 
1660,  and  was  most  moderate  in  his  opinions, 
he  conid  not  submit  to  be  reordained,  nor 
could  he  say  that  he  felt  himself  called  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  upoti  him  the  office 
of  deacon.  This  reordination  was  the  chief 
bar  to  his  conformity,  and  the  objection  on 
which  he  chiefly  insisted ;  bnt  he  also  felt 
unable  to  give,  as  was  required,  his  unfeigned 
assent  and  consent  to  alt  and  eveiyihing 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer; 
he  objected  to  kneel  at  the  communion 
(though  ho  would  administer  the  elements 
without  scruple  to  kneeling  persons),  and  he 
maintained  thrt  this  and  similar  customs 
would,  if  rigidly  enforced  on  all,  become 
*'  bones  of  contention,"  and  would  do  nothing 
Irat  mischief..  Nor  did  he  wish  to  observe 
ecclesiastical  feasts.  On  Christmas  Day, 
1660,  he  preached  and  explained,  in  his 
exposition  of  Lev,  mdii.,  that  Christmas  was 
an  ecclesiastical  and  not  a  divinely-ordained 
feast ;  bnt  in  the  course  of  his  sermon  on 
the  same  day  on  i  John  iii,  8,  he  said  that 
it  was  a  double  dishonour  to  Christ  when 
those  who  kept  a.  feast  in  memory  of  his 
manifestation  practised  the  works  of  the  devil. 
Philip  Henry  was  summoned  before  the 
Flmt  Assizes  in  the  autumn  of  1660,  and 
s^ain  in  the  following  spring,  for  not  reading 
the  Common  Prayer ;  and  in  October,  1661, 
Dr.  Brid^neinan,  rector  of  Bangor,  incited  by 
the  Fuleston  femily,  formally  ejected  him 
from  his  cure,  the  necessary  papers  being 
read  in  tite  church  by  one  of  the  Pnleston 
servant.  Philip  Henry  preached  his  faie^ 
weil  sermon  the  same  afternoon,  from  PhiL  i. 
27,  in  which,  as  he  says  in  his  diary,  his  aim 
was  rather  to  profit  than  to  affect  his  hearers. 
"  It  matters  not,"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  be- 
comes of  me,  whether  I  come  unto  you  or 
else  be  absent ;  only  let  your  conversation  be 
as  becometh  the  Gospel.  Many  of  greater 
gifts  and  graces  than  I  are  laid  aside  already : 
the  will  of  God  be  done  -.  He  can  do  his 
woric  without  us."  The  rector  of  Bangor 
(having  entered  into  an  i^reement  with  the 
Pulestons  that  the  tithes  of  Worthenbury 
should  be  his  from  the  day  on  which  he 
should  discharge  Philip  Henry,  and  under- 
take never  to  re-admit  him  to  the  parish) 
appointed  a  Mr.  Hilton  in  his  place,  but 
seems  to  have  been  fully  alive  to  the  worth 
of  his  Nonconforming  brother,  for  he  re- 
quested him'  to  preach  occasionally  in  his 
dnirch  at  Bangor.  This  indulgence,  how- 
ever, was  declined,  for  Philip  Henry  felt  that 
nianymembers  of  his  late  congregation  might 
follow  him,  and  was  unwilling  so  to  dis- 


courage his  successor.  He  attended  the 
church  during  the  year  in  which  he  remained 
at  Worthenbury  after  his  ejection,  and  was 
on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  Mr.  Hilton, 
sometimes  giving  him  advice  which  was  re- 
ceived as  kindly  as  it  was  given.  The 
peaceable  conduct  and  moderate  opinions  of 
Philip  Henry  exercised  much  influence  upon 
his  Nonconforming  brethren  ;  he  was  known 
to  wish  above  all  for  a  spirit  of  charity  among 
all  men,  and  to  sacrifice  all  but  his  conscience 
to  gain  this  end.  He  would  often  quote 
Luther's  story  of  "  the  two  goats  that  laet 
upon  a  narrow  bridge  over  a  deep  water,  they 
could  not  go  back,  they  durst  not  fight :  after 
a  short  parley  one  of  them  lay  down  and  let 
the  other  go  over  him,  and  no  harm  done; 
The  moral,"  Philip  Henry  would  add,  "  is 
easy:  be  content  tl^  person  be  trod  upon 
for  peace  sake.  Thy  perton,  I  say,  not  thy 
consaaux."  He  always  Joined  in  the  Common 
Prayer  when  it  was  read  in  church ;  and  once 
after  his  ejection  he  received  the  communion 
at  Worthenbury,  "  being  allowed  the  liber^ 
of  his  gesture," — that  is,  being  permitted  to 
sit  during  the  service.  He  even  preached 
sometimes  in  the  neighbourhood  till  the  Black 
Bartholomew's  Day,  1662,  when,  he  says  in 
his  diary,  "  by  law  X  died,  as  did  also  near 
two  thousand  faithful  ministers  of  Jesus 
Christ;"  for  onthaldaytheActof  Unifonnity 
passed,  by  which  the  benefices  of  the  Non- 
conforming cicrgywere  disposed  of  as  if  they 
were  naturally  dead. 

In  September,  1662,  Philip  Henry  left 
Worthenbury  and  setded  at  Broad  Oak  (which 
place  his  wife  had  now  inherited  from  her 
father)  ;  he  gave  up  to  Mr.  Fuleston  the  lease 
of  the  house  and  deed  of  aimuity  settled  on 
him  by  the  judge,  and  accepted  jQioo  in.  lieu 
of  these  and  of  money  arrears  still  due  to 
him.  He  lived  quietly  at  Broad  Oak,  look- 
ing "aXtsi  his  farm  and  assisting  poor  ministers 
who,  unlike  himself,  had  no  private  means  on 
which  to  it\\  back  when  they  were  dispos- 
sessed of  their  benefices.  His  greatest  trial 
was  his  beii^  restricted  from  preaching  or 
teaching ;  but  he  comforted  himself  under 
this  and  many  other  troubles  by  the  favourite 
sa^ng  of  Athanasus,  "  Nubecula  est,  ct  cite 
pertransibit,"  "  It  is  a  little  cloud,  and  will 
Wow  over."  Philip  Henry  and  his  wife  had 
two  sons  and  four  daughters  (the  eldest  soD 
died  in  infancy).  ■  Great  efforts  were  made  by 
both  parents  that  the  children  should  look 
upon  them  as  friends  and  speak  freely  to 
them.  This  view  of  famify  life  was  contrary 
to  the  pracdce  of  the  time,  but  Philip  Henry 
never  regretted  the  course  he  pursued,  and 
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never  had  cause  to  deplore  the  freedom  which 
he  had  allowed  to  his  children.  Even  in  the 
marriages  of  his  daughters  he  did  not  inter- 
fere in  the  absolute  fashion  then  universal, 
but  said,  "  Please  God  and  please  yourselves, 
and  you  will  be  sure  to  please  me :  look 
first  at  religion,  then  at  suitableness  in  age, 
quality,  education,  and  temper,  and  remem- 
ber that  where  there  is  no  nuetncss  there 
cannot  be  much  /telp."  The  household  at 
^QiA  Oak  was  well-ordered  in  all  respects  ; 
Philip  Henry  attached  much  importance  to 
family  prayer,  saying  that  the  practice  was 
"  like  a  hem  to  other  business,  and  kept  it 
from  ravelling,"  but  he  carefully  avoided  over- 
tiring  his  cliildren  and  servants  with  services, 
having  seen  instances  in  which  religion  was 
made  a  toil  and  terror  to  a  household  instead 
of  a  pleasure.  He  frequently  spoke  of  the 
duty  of  private  prayer,  and  would  say  of  it, 
"  If  our  prayers  were  written  down,  and  our 
vain  thoughts  interlined,  what  incoherent 
nonsense  there  would  be!"  He  exhorted  his 
family  to  strive  against  these  wanderings, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  urged  them  to  pray 
secretly,  and  not  to  follow  the  example  of  some 
"professors  "  who,  even  in  their  most  private 
supplications,  caused  their  voices  to  be  heard 
by  all  around.  And  he  always  blamed  those 
whose  irregular  zeal  in  the  profession  of 
religion  made  them  neglect  their  business 
this  world.  ' 

In  1663  Philip  Henry  was  with  some  of 
his  friends  twice  imprisoned  for  a  few  days, 
being  first  suspected  of  a  plot  against  the 
Government,  and  then  accused  of  having 
administered  the  communion  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  that  established  by  law ;  but  they 
were  all  released  on  giving  security  that  they 
would  live  peaceably,  and  that  if  sent  for  they 
would  appear.  Phihp  Henry  was  ordered  to 
collect  taxes,  to  show  that  he  was  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  a  clergyman,  and  he  com- 
plied at  once,  hoping  only  that  he  might  live 
unmolested.  But  in  r665  the  Five-Mile  Act 
passed,  which  forbade  all  the  Nonconforming 
clergy,  on  i>ain  of  sui  months'  imprisonment, 
to  come  within  five  miles  of  any  place  in 
which  they  had  preached,  or  of  any  corpo- 
ration, unless  they  would  take  an  oath  never 
t  any  time  to  endeavour  to  make  an  altera- 
ion  of  the  government  of  the  Church  or 
State.  Philip  Henry  looked  on  this  as  equal 
to  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  bishops,  and 
he  with  most  of  his  brethren  refused  to  take 
Broad  Oak  was  in  reality  five  miles  from 
Worthenbury,  but  the  distance  had  always 
been  called  four  miles;  and  Philip  Henry, 
rather  than  cause  a  disturbance,  left  his  home 


(as  did  many  others)  and  settled  for  a  time 
at  Whitchurch.  Here  his  eldest  son  John, 
a  precocious  child,  was  entered  at  the  Free 
School, "  being  yet  in  coats,  which  had  never 
been  known  there  before ;"  but  in  a  short 
time  the  little  boy  died  of  measles,  to  the 
great  grief  of  his  parents. 

In  1668,  as  the  observance  of  the  Five- 
Mile  Act  became  less  rigidly  enforced,  Philip 
Henry  was  allowed  to  return  to  Broad  Oak, 
and  he  was  even  permitted  to  preach  occa- 
sionally in  his  own  house  and  in  the  houses 
of  his  friends.  He  was  careful  to  observe  the 
law,  saying  in  one  of  his  sermons  at  this 
time,  "That  we  must  take  up  severe  com- 
mands apd  burdensome  impositions  as  our 
cross  in  the  way,  not  murmuring  and  com- 
plaining, but  bearing  them  as  we  do  foul 
weather."  He  remained  quietly  at  home 
during  the  distress  caused  by  the  Conventicle 
Act  of  r67o,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  his  friends  to  submit  to  the  laws ;  he  also 
tried  hard  to  restrain  them  from  filling  those 
sermons  which  they  were  able  to  preach  with 
useless  remonstrances  and  needless  .accounts 
of  their  trials  and  adventures.  With  regard  j 
to  the  divisions  in  the  Church  he  would  often 
say  that  he  was  convinced  that  "  it  is  not  so 
much  our  difference  of  opinion  that  doth  us 
mischief  (for  we  may  as  soon  expect  all  the 
docks  in  the  town  to  strike  together  as  to  see 
all  good  people  of  a.  mind  in  everything  on 
this  side  heaven),  but  the  mismanagement  of 
that  difference.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
sad  divisions  around  us,  we  may  be  sure  that 
all  saints,  as  far  as  they  are  sanctified,  are 
one;  and,  though  in  some  things  they  differ, 
yet  those  things  in  which  they  agree  are  many 
more  than  these,  and  much  mc^e  consider- 
able." 

Philip  Henry  ventured  to  London  in 
August,  1671,  and  stayed  there  for  a  month, 
during  which  time  Dr.  Hodges,  Vicar  of  Ken- 
sington and  Dean  of  Hereford,  who  had  been 
his  contemporary  at  Westminster  and  at  Ox- 
ford, used  every  persuasion  to  induce  him  to 
conform.  The  argument  with  which  he  had 
already  been  attacked  by  the  Dean  and 
Chancellor  of  Chester  was,  that  if  he  did  not 
conform  he  would  lose  his  living,  and  that  he, 
a  young  man,  could  not  be  wiser  than  the 
king  and  the  bishops.  The  remarks  of  Dean 
Hodges  seem  to  have  been  to  the  same  effect, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  scorn  with  which 
they  were  received.  However,  early  in  the 
following  year,  the  king  published  a  declara- 
tion suspending  the  penal  laws  against  Non- 
conformists, and  meeting-houses  were  licensed 
for  them  in  all  parts  of  England. 
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A  license  was  soon  procured  for  Philip 
Henry,  and  he  began  to  preach  in  his  own  house 
on  Sundays  to  all  who  came,  though  he  con- 
tinued toattend  the  services  in  theneighbouring 
chapel  of  Whitwell,  as  had  been  his  custom 
ever  since  he  settled  at  Broad  Oak.  He  now 
travelled  through  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and 
Denbighshire,  preaching,  but  he  was  careful 
to  avoid  spe^dng  against  the  Govenmient  or 


the  Established  Church ;  he  never  attempted 
to  persuade  his  hearers  to  adopt  the  views  of 
any  party,  saying  often,  "  We  are  not  met 
here  together  because  we  think  ourselves 
better  than  others,  but  because  we  desire  to 
be  better  than  we  are ;"  and  he  invariably 
prayed  for  a  blessing  on  the  labours  of  the 
priest  of  the  parish.  On  one  occasion,  after 
preaching  at  Oswestry,  he  called  00  the  priest, 


Mr.  Edwards,  and  told  him  that  he  had  been 
sowing  a  handful  of  seed  among  his  people, 
Mr.  Edwards  replied,  "That's  well;  the 
Lord  prosper  your  seed  and  mine  too ;  there's 
need  of  us  both."  Philip  Henry  continued 
to  preach  in  this  way  for  some  time,  but  it 
was  not  very  long  before,  as  his  old  biographer 
says,  "  he  was  necessitated  to  contract  his 
sails. "  In  the  early  summer  of  1681  there 
was  a  great  drought,  and  he  was  requested  to 

I.   N.S. 


hold  a  solemn  meeting  at  Hodnet  in  which  to 
pray  for  rain ;  this  he  consented  to  do,  hear- 
ing that  the  people  of  the  place  "  stood  well 
enough,"  with  the  neighbouring  justices — for, 
though  the  penal  laws  were  repealed,  many 
magistrates  continued  to  interfere  with  the 
meetings  of  the  Nonconformists.  Philip 
Henry  was  on  this  occasion  interrupted  in 
his  prayers  by  two  justices,  Sir  Thomas  Ver- 
non, of  Hodnet,  and  Mr.  Mainwaring,  of  Ight- 
18 
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field,  who  declared  that  sudi  meetings  were 
the  cause  of  draughts  and  other  signs  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  and  dispersed  the  congregation, 
taking  the  names  of  all  who  had  been  present. 
Heavy  fines  were  imposed ;  Philip  Henry's 
amounted  to  as  much  as  j^4o,  which,  when  he 
would  not  pay  it  in  money,  was  made  np  out 
of  thirty-diTee  cart-loads  of  cut  com  and  hay 
and  outdoor  effects,  irtiich  the  magistrates, 
by  stretching  a  point,  were  able  to  seize  at 
Broad  Oak.  Besides  this  summary  treat- 
ment, Philip  Henry  was  twice  brought  before 
the  Mold  Assizes,  and  would  have  suffered 
severely  had  it  not  been  for  the  personal 
favour  of  the  celebrated  Judge  Jefliries,  who 
presided.  For  the  judge,  contrary  to  bis 
usual  conduct,  recollected  that  ha  modur 
had  respected  Philip  Henry,  aod  that  he 
himself  had  been  praised  by  him  for  his  pro- 
ficiency when  a  schoolboy;  he  treated  him 
with  great  kindness,  and  dismissed  the  chaises 
against  him. 

In  the  same  year,  i68r,  Philip  Henry,  with 
some  of  his  brethren,  was  invited  to  hold  a 
discussion  at  Oswestry  with  Eh.  IJoyd,  the 
newly-appointed  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who, 
though  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  Koncon- 
formists,  yet  wished  to  hear  what  they  had  to 
say.  'Hie  discussion  was  public,  and  lasted 
for  five  hours ;  the  chief  point  to  be  angued 
was  the  validity  of  Presbyterian  ordinadon, 
and  this  branched  off  into  the  kindred  subject 
of  the  identity  of  biahops  and  presbyters,  and 
the  curious  question  of  the  tune,  "the  bishop- 
ping  and  unbishopping  of  Timol^  md  Titus." 
Bishop  Lloyd  was  much  comtMnded  b^  the 
Dissenters  for  the  calnmeis  imd  fi^fffff  wdiidi 
he  showed  during  the  mcfting,  but  the  Os- 
westry magistrates  who  weie  present  woe  not 
so  forbearing.  One  of  them,  on  hesring  a 
whisper  that,  in  the  recapitulation  of  the  aqgu- 
ment,  Philip  Henry  might  so  br  hoaour  the 
bishop  as  to  allow  him  the  last  word,  ex- 
claimed with  the  virulence  of  true  party  spint, 
"  You  say  that  my  lord  shall  have  fee  last 
word,  but  he  shall  not,  for  I  will !  We  thank 
God  we  have  the  sword  of  power  in  our 
hands,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  we  will  keep 
it,  and  it  shall  not  rustj  and  I  hope  every 
lawful  magistrate  will  do  as  I  do.  Look  to 
yourselves,  gentlemen,  for  by  fiie  grace  of  God 
I'll  root  you  out  of  the  country."  A  voice  in  the 
crowd  cried,  "  Amen, throw  them  down-stairs," 
and  PhiLp  Henry  and  his  companions  were 
withsomedifficu%protectedbythebishopand 
the  mayor.  Two  days  later  the  bishop  wrote 
to  Philip  Heiuy  to  thank  him  for  the  temper 
and  moderation  which  he  had  shown,  adding, 
"Give  me  leave  to  tell  you  that  though  I 


think  you  puta  wrong  interpFetatlon  on  a  "Km. 
tv.  17,  it  is  probable  that  in  thus  thinklDg 
I  may  follotr  a  jwejudice  <rf  my  own.  .  .  . 
I  trast  God  mil  keep  me  &om  being  obstinate 
in  any  error,  for  I  know  and  desire  to  follow 
none  but  Him,  If  you  are  of  the  same  ds- 
position,  there  may  be  a  good  effect  of  this 
meeting.  Howsoever,  there  can  be  no  bad 
of  it,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge.  God 
direct  us  al!  in  the  way  of  peace  and  holi- 
ness." In  after  years  this  excellent  bishop 
alwaj-s  called  on  Philip  Henry  when  in  his 
neighbourhood,  or  sent  for  him  to  see  him  ; 
he  often  consulted  him  on  his  plans  for  the 
gOTonment  of  the  diocese,  and  for  a  long 
time  did  not  despair  of  winning  him  over  to 
confonnity.  When,  however,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  np  tiiis  hope,  he  declared  that  he 
looked  on  htm  as  a  separatist,  not  as  a  schis- 
matic, and  that  if  he  were  in  his  diocese  he 
should  find  a  way  of  making  him  useful. 

For  sonte  months  after  the  Oswestry  dis- 
cussioo  Philip  Henry  was  obliged  to  abstain 
from  preaching,  but  the  magistrates  once 
more  allowed  him  to  hold  meetings  in  his 
house,  and  he  continued  to  preach  as  ustial 
till  1685,  when  he  was  taken  to  Chester 
Castle  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in 
the  Duke  <rf'  Monmouth's  insurrection.  He 
was  detained,  with  several  other  Noncon- 
formitf  mimaters,  for  three  weeks ;  but  the 
in^nBonmeut  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
lipnus.  On  his  lelease  Philip  Henry  visited 
Buhop  Uoyd,  and  told  him  of  his  hope  that 
King  James  would  extend  the  indulgence 
granted  by  KingChades  to  the  Dissenters  in 
1673;  tfie  iMshop  advised  him  not  to  expect 
it,  for  the  king  hated  the  Nonconformists ; 
and  Philip  Heniy  readied,  "Truly  I  believe 
it,  and  I  think  he  doth  not  love  you  of  the 
Cbmdi  of  ^igland  either."  Two  years  later 
his  w<nds  imxe  verified,  for  Bishop  Lloyd 
handed  that  petition  to  James  which  the 
king  called  a  standard  of  rebellion,  and  for 
which  the  seven  bishops  who  signed  it  were 
sent  to  the  Tower. 

In  1687  the  Nonconformists  were  again 
allowed  to  preach  in  public,  and  an  inquiry 
was  even  made  into  the  losses  they  had  sus- 
tained by  the  penal  laws.  Philip  Henry, 
however,  when  requested  to  give  an  account 
of  his  sufferings,  replied  that  he  was  thankfiil 
those  laws  were  repealed,  but  that  as  to  his 
loss,  "  he  lad  long  since  from  his  heart  fw- 
gi«n  all  the  agents,  instruments,  and  occa- 
sions of  it,  and  purposed  never  to  say  any- 
thing more  of  it"  He  was  most  amdous 
that  the  project  made  afta*  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary  for  the  reconciliatitxi  at 
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I  the  moderate  Dissenters  with  the  Church  of 
I    EDgtand  should  be  accompHshed,  but  it  was 

I  crushed  by  tiie  clergy  in  convocation,  who 
I  wilfully  set  their  faces  against  any  compro- 

i]  raise.  However,  in  July,  i68g,  the  Act  of 
I  Indulgence  passed,  which  permitted  all  Non- 
'  conroimist  meetings,  and  accorded  ^e  pro- 
.  tection  of  tiie  State  to  Dissentejs.    From  this 

Ij  time  till  his  death   Philip  Henry  preached 

I'  rcgnlariy  in  Whitwell  chapel  {as  fie  priest 
had  gone  away),  and  administered  the  com- 

i  I  momon  there  according  to  the  usage  of  the 

I I  Presbyterian  Church.  Since  1662  he  had 
'  baptized  none  but  his  own  children,  but  he 
r  was  so  much  distressed  at  die  narrowness  of 
I  [  the  doctrine  constantly  preached  that  persons 

I  ^loald  not  go  to  conventicles  because  they 
r  hadbeenbaptizedintotheChurchofEngland, 
.1  that  he  no  longer  rehised  to  baptize  any  chil- 
'!  dren  that  were  brought  to  him,  saying  always 

■  in  the  course  of  the  service}  "  I  do  not  bap- 
I !  tize  this  child  into  tiie  Church  of  England, 
,    nor  into  the  Church  of  Scotland,  nor  intoliie 

I I  Church  of  the  Dissenters,  nor  into  the  Church 
.   at  Broad  Oak,  but  into  the  visible  Catholic 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ."  He  continued  to 
!'  live  at  Broad  Oak,  ministering  to  his  congre- 
il  gation  there,  assisting  those  who  flocked  to 
ij  ask  his  opinion  or  advice,  relieving  the  poorer 
1 1  cler^,  as  well  as  persons  still  more  destitute, 
I  educating  the  orphans  who,  when  all  his 
I'  own  children  were  married,  he  received  into 
ll  his  house,  and  corresponding  with  many 
I  friends  at  a  distance.  He  had  one  or  two 
I '  severe  attacks  of  illness,  and  said  aAer  the 
'.  I  ]aat  of  these,  "  I  find  the  chips  fly  off  apace, 


the  tree  will  be  down  shortly;"  but  he  re- 
covered, and  took  up  his  work  again ;  as  he 
described  it  himself,  "  I  thought  I  had  been 
putting  into  the  harbour,  but  I  find  I  must  to 
sea  again."  His  last  illness  was  very  short, 
and  he  was  able  to  continue  his  usual  life  of 
usefulness  to  the  very  end — according  to  his 
long-erpressed  wish  ib&t  he  might  be  ^ared 
a  time  of  slow  decay  or  protracted  sufferii^. 
On  Sunday,  June  21,  1696,  he  preached  hn 
last  scnnonfrom  tiiose  verses,  2  Peter  i.  5^-8, 
which  have  been  called  a  better  ladder  to 
heaven  than  Jacob's.  He  was  taken  ill  on 
the  following  Tuesday,  and  died  after  only 
sixteen  houra'  illness.  He  was  in  his  sixty- 
sixth  year.  He  was  buried  on  Saturday, 
June  27,  in  Whitchurch  church,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  crowds  who  assembled  to  do  honour 
to  his  memory  from  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and 
the  neighbooiing  counties. 

We  may  best  conclude  this  notice  of  PhiKp 
Henry  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  enemies — 
"  He  was  a  man  that  nobody  could  ^eak 
evil  of,  except  for  his  Nonconformity,"  and  in 
the  words  of  one  of  his  friends.  Sir  Henry 
Ashurst — "  If  Sir  Fulk  Grevil  would  have  it 
inscribed  upon  his  tombstone  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  I  may  well  be 
pleased  to  have  it  told  to  the  world  diat  I 
loved  and  honoured  blessed  Philip  Henry ;  a 
man  of  so  much  prudence,  and  withal  so  mudi 
sincerity,  of  so  good  a  temper,  so  much  a 
gentleman,  and  yet  of  such  strict  piety  and 
devotedness  to  God,  that  I  scarce  ever  knew 
his  fellow." 

C    PAUJER. 


HOW  TO   STUDY  THE  OLD   TESTAMENT. 

THE  BOOKS  OF  CHRONICLES. 


THE  two  books  of  Chronicles  form  in  the 
Hebrew  canon  only  one  book  under  the 
title  of  Dibkray  Hayandm  (n^^^n  T?57) 
Affairs  of  the  Bays,  ij.,  Diurnals  or  Chroni- 
cies.  Internal  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the 
unity  of  the  whole  work ;  but  it  must  have 
been  divided  into  two  parts  at  an  early  period, 
as  we  find  it  so  divided  in  the  SepCuagint. 
There  the  books  bear  the  titJe  of  HopoAciirdficva, 
ikittgs  omitted,  i.e.,  from  the  other  histories. 
The  name  Chronicles  ti^a  given  by  St.  Jerome, 
who  regarded  the  books  as  "  chronicon  totius 
divina  historic,"  a  dironological  record  of 
the  whole  divine  history. 

In  die  Hebrew  canon  the  books  of  Chroni- 
cles stand  last  in  order  of  the  sacred  books. 
They  are  ranked  not  with  the  earlier  historical 
books  among  the  writings  of  the  Prophets, 


but  appear  among  the  ChahubimfBagiographa, 
or  Sacred  Writings,  the  name  given  by  the 
Jews  to  the  third  division  of  their  canonical 
books.  Under  this  head  arc  placed  the 
poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
book  of  Daniel,  and  the  books  cA  Ruth, 
Esther,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles. 
Why  these  books  should  have  been  so  placed 
is  matter  of  dispute  among  scholars.  Pro- 
bably this  third  division  at  first  embraced 
only  the  poetical  books ;  and  the  others  we/e. 
subsequently  placed  there  for  some  reason 
which  moved  the  Talmudists,  with  whom  the 
arrangement  seems  to  have  originated,  but 
which  they  have  not  communicated.  The 
LXX.,Philo,Josephus,andtheNewTestament 
writers  apparently  regarded  this  third  division 
as  containing  only  the  poeticsd  books. 
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SUNDAY  MAGAZINE. 


The  first  Book  of  Chronicles  commences 
with  a  series  of  geneali^ies  which  occupy 
the  first  nine  chapters.  B^inning  with  Adam, 
the  line  of  descent  is  given  as  far  as  the  sons 
of  Noah ;  then  their  descendants  are  traced 
in  certain  lines  possessing  a  historical  interest, 
or  standing  in  some  relation  to  the  Israeiites ; 
in  the  case  of  Shem  the  line  of  descent  is 
traced  to  Abraham ;  his  descendants  through 
Ishmael,  and  the  sons  of  Keturah,  Isaac  and 
Ishmael  are  traced  j  the  descendants  of  Esau, 
the  kings  and  dukes  of  Edom  are  given ;  the 
sons  of  Jacob  are  named,  and  a  full  genealogy 
of  the  ancestryof  David  from  Judah  downward 
is  supplied ;  and  then  follows  a  list  of  the 
sons  of  David  and  his  descendants  through 
Solomon,  kings  of  Judah,  down  to  the  grand- 
sons of  Zembbabel  (i  Chron.  i.  i^iii.  21), 
After  these  come  some  names  of  persons 
whose  descent  the  chronicler  either  did  not 
know  or  did  not  care  to  mention,  and  whose 
names  are  inserted  because  probably  they  or 
some  of  their  descendants  were  famous  in 
Israel  (vers.  21 — 24).  Some,  detached  lists  of 
descendants  of  Judah,  with  historical  notices 
interspersed,  follow  (i  Chron. iv.  i — 23) ;  after 
these  come  genealogical  records  of  the  tribes 
of  Simeon,  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  transjotdanic 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  with  topographical, 
historical,  and  biographical  notices  inter- 
spersed (i  Chron. iv.  24 — v.  26);  the  genealogy 
;  of  the  Aaronic  family  down  to  Jehozadak, 
Ij  who  was  carried  away  with  the  captives  into 
Babylon,  with  fragmentary  genealogies  of 
other  branches  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  a 
list  of  the  Levitical  cities,  comes  next ;  then 
we  have  genealogical  fragments  appertaining 
to  the  tribes  of  Issachar,  Benjamin,  Naphtali, 
Manasseh,  Ephraim,  and  Asher,  with  inci- 
dental historical  notices  {1  Chron.  vi.  r — 
viii.  28).  Then  come  genealogies  of  Saul 
and  his  descendants  through  Jonathan  ;  a  list 
of  persons  who  at  an  early  period  dwelt  in 
Jerusalem  (probably  those  who  came  up  with 
Zembbabel,  and  who  are  styled  "  first  inhabit- 
ants," as  having  settled  in  tiie  land  before  the 
main  body  of  the  nation  returned) ;  and  a 
repetition  of  the  family  register  of  Saul 
(i  Chron.  viii.  29 — ix.  44). 

The  historian  then  proceeds  to  narrate  the 
hktory  of  David's  reign,  prefixing  as  a  sort 
of  introduction  to  it  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  The  history  of  David's 
reign  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  first  book, 
which  closes  with  a  brief  chronology  of  his 
reign  and  an  account  of  his  death. 

The  second  Book  of  Chronicles  begins  with 
the  history  of  Solomon,  and  pursues  the  his- 
tory of  the  kings  of  Judah  down  to  the  time . 


of  the  deportation  into  Babylon.  It  closes 
with  the  proclamation  made  by  Cyrus  king  of 

Persia  granting  to  the  Jews  liberty  to  return 
to  their  own  land. 

As  the  course  of  the  narrative  in  these  books 
is  with  a  few  alterations  the  same  as  that  in 
the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  reign  of  David  and  his  de- 
scendants the  kings  of  Judah,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  give  an  analysis  of  their  contents  after  those 
already  given  of  the  earlier  histories.  It  will 
be  of  more  use  to  point  out  wherein  the  later 
writing  differs  from  the  earlier  ones,  either  by 
omission  or  by  addition, 

1.  Jui£is  narraUd  in  the  earlier  wrUings, 
but  omitted  in  the  lata: 

The   scene   between   David  and   Michal, 

2  Sam.  vi.  20 — 23 ;  David's  treatment  ot 
Mephibosheth,  2  Sam.  ix.  i — 13  (though  the 
son  of  Mephibosheth,  Micah,  is  mentioned  in  , 

1  Chron.  viii.  34,  as  well  as  here) ;  the  story  ! 
of  David's  criminal  intercourse  with  Bathsheba 
and    its    concomitants    and    consequences,  i 

3  Sam.  xi.  3 — xii.  25 ;   Amnon's  incest  with  I 
Tamar,  the  slaughter  of  Amnon  by  Absalom,  j 
Absalom's  rebellion,  with  its  results,  and  the  | 
rebellion  of  Sheba,  2  Sam.  xiv. — xx ;   the 
avenging  of  the  wrong  done  by  Saul  to  the 
Gibeonites  in  the  slaughter  of  seven  of  his  ' 
sons  ;  the  story  of  Rizpah  and  her  kindness 
to  the  dead,  and  the  honours  paid  to  the  re- 
mains of  Saul  and  his  sons  by  David,  2  Sam. 
xxi.  I— 14  ;  a  warwith  the  Philistines,  a  Sam. 
xxi.    15 — 17,   antecedent   to   that    recorded 

r  Chron.  xx.  4 ;  David's  psalm  and  last  words, 

2  Sam.  xxii.,  xxiii.  i — 7  ;  Adonijah's  attempt 
to  usurp  the  throne,  and  the  anointing  of 
Solomon,  i  Kings  i,  ;  David's  last  counsels 
and  charge,  i  Kings  ii.  i— 9J  the  misconduct 
of  Adonijah,  his  death  and  that  of  Joab ;  the 
substitution  of  Benaiah  in  the  place  of  Joab, 
and  of  Zadoc  in  that  of  Abiathar,  and  the 
punishment  of  Shimei,  1  Kings  ii.  13 — 46; 
Solomon's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  i  Kings  iii.  i,  referred  to,  however, 
in  2  Chron.  viii.  1 1 ;  Solomon's  judgment  in 
the  case  of  the  two  mothers,  1  Kings  iii.  ifi — 
z8  ;  Solomon's  chiefs  and  officers,  his  wealth, 
wisdom,  and  knowledge,  i  Kings  iv.  i — 34; 
the  building  of  his  palace,  i  Kings  vii.  i — 12, 
referred  to,  however,  in  z  Chron.  viii.  i ;  his 
strange  wives,  the  idolatry  into  which  they  be- 
trayed him,  and  the  evib  that  came  on  him 
in  consequence,  i  Kings  xi.  1—40;  and  the 
entire  historyofthekingdom  of  Israel,  only  that 
of  Judah  being  given  after  the  separation. 

2.  Facts  narrated  in  ChronicUs  which  are 
not  found  in  Samuel  or  Kings. 

The  list  of  warriors  that  came  to  help  David 
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at  Zikkg,  I  Chron.  xii.  I — 72;  the  muster  mil 
of  those  that  joined  him  at  Hebron,  xii.  : 
40  ;  the  preparations  made  hy  David  for  the 
building  of  the  temple,  and  his  chaise 
Solomon  concerning  it,  i  Chron.  xxii.  i — -19; 
the  enumeration  and  order  of  the  Levitesand 
priests,  I  Chron,  judii, — xxvi. ;  the  military 
organisation  of  David  and  his  various  officers, 
I  Chron.  xxvii. ;  David's  exhortation  to  the 
people,  and  his  final  arrangements  before  his 
death,  xxviii.,  xxix. ;  the  account  of  Reho- 
boam's  fortified  cities,  the  resort  to  him  of 
priests  and  Levites  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jeroboam,  whereby  his  kingdom  was  strength' 
ened,  2  Chron.  xi,  i — 17;  the  wives,  con- 
cabines,  and  children  of  Rehoboam,  18 — 13  : 
Abijah's  war  with  Jeroboam,  xiii.  3^20 ;  the 
wives  and  children  of  Abijah,  xiii.  31 ;  Asa's 
destruction  of  the  places  of  idol  worship,  his 
building  of  fenced  cities,  and  his  victory  over 
Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  xiv.  3 — 14 ;  Asa's  further 
refonns  in  consequence  of  the  words  of  Azariah 
the  son  of  Oded,  xv.  i — 13 ;  the  words  of 
Hanani  the  seer  to  Asa,  and  the  king's  treat- 
ment of  him  in  consequence,  xvi.  7 — 10 ;  Je- 
hoshaphat's  piety  and  zeal  for  the  service  of 
Jehovah,  his  efforts  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  people,  his  miUtary  resources  and 
strength,  xvii,  2— xviii.  i ;  his  provision  for 
the  due  administration  of  justice  in  the  land. 
jdx. ;  his  victory  over  the  Ammonites,  Moab- 
ites,  and  other  tribes  allied  against  him,  xx,  i 
— 30  ;  his  provision  for  his  younger  sons  and 
theslaughter  of  them  by  their  brother  Jehoram, 
xxi.  3 — 4  ;  Jehoram's  idolatry  and  its  punish- 
ment, xxxi.  12—19;  the  death  of  the  high 
priest  Jehoiada,  and  the  apostacy  of  Joash 
ffom  Jehovah,  xxiv.  15 — 22 ;  Amaziah's  mili- 
tary resources,  xxv.  5 — 10,  and  his  idolatry, 
14 — 16 ;  Uznah's  wars,  victories,  fortifica- 
tions, and  army,  xxvi.  6 — 15 ;  Jotham's  forti- 
fications, and  his  war  with  the  Ammonites, 
xxviL  4 — 6 ;  Hezekiah's  purification  of  the 
temple,  celebration  of  the  passover,  and  ar- 
rangements for  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  xxix. 
3 — xxxi.  21;  his  wealth  and  power,  xxxii. 
27 — 30 ;  Manasseh's  captivity  in  Babylon,  his 
liberarion  and  repentance,  xxxiii.  11 — 17. 

With  these  exceptions  the  narrative  in  the 
later  book  runs  parallel  to  that  in  the  earlier 
writings,  though  not  always  in  the  same 
order.  Even  in  the  parallel  passages,  how- 
ever, there  are  occasional  differences.  In 
general  there  is  greater  fulness  of  detail  in 
Chronicles  than  in  Samuel  and  Kings  ;  as,  for, 
instance,  in  the  list  of  David's  mighty  men, 
which  in  1  Chron.  xi.  11 — 47,  contains  fifteen 
names  in  addition  to  those  given  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii  8 — 39;  in  the  account  of  the  bringing  up 


of  the  atk  by  David  to  Jerusalem,  where  seve- 
ral details  are  given  by  the  chronicler  which 
are  omitted  in  Samuel ;  comp.  z  Sam.  vi.  with 
I  Chron.  xiii.  2 — 4  j  xv.  2 — 24 ;  xvi.  4,  3  ;  so 
also  in  the  account  of  the  temple  and  Solo- 
mon's service  at  the  dedication,  comp.  i  Kings 
vii.  38,  39,  and  viii.  22,  with  2  Chron.  iv.  6 — 9; 
vi.  12, 13,41,42;  andinmanyotherinstances, 
comp.  I  Kingsix.  3,with2Chron.  vii.  I — 3,12 
— 16;  1  Kingsxiv.  25,with2Chron.xii,  2 — 8; 

1  Kings  xiv.  7,  with  »  Chron.  xxv,  1 1 — 16  ; 
3  Kings  xxiii,  21,  22,  with  s  Chron.  xxxv.  2 

Only  in  a  very  few  instances  is  the  earlier 
narrative  theful!er,as,<'.f.,in  the  account  given 
of  the  destruction  of  idolatry  of  Josiah,  comp. 

2  Kings  xxii.  4 — 20,  with  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3 — 
7-33-  Whenthelanguageof  the  earlier  books  is    1 
compared  with  Aiat  of  the  later,  differences  l' 
are  found  to  exist  in  respect  of  the  manner  of  '{ 
wridng  words  (as    for    instance    Hadoram  \ 
a  Chron.  x.    18;  Aiioram,  i   Kings  xii.  18; 
Darmeseq,  i  Chron.  xviii.  5 ;  Oammeseq,  2  Sam. 
viii.  5,  &c,) ;  as  well  as  in  respect  of  gram- 
matical forms  and  inSections,  and  other  pecu- 
liarities of  a  linguistic  kind.    For  older  words 
lata:  and  more  familiar  ones  are  in  some 
cases  used,  and  in  general  greater  plainness 
and  distinctness  of  statement  is  aimed  at  (as, 
e^.,  in  I  Chron.  xiv.  9,  13,  "  The  Philistines 
spread  themselves  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim," 
for  the   more   metaphorical  phraseology  in 

2  Sam.  v.  18,  22,  where  the  Philistines  are 
said  to  have  "  poured  themselves  out  into  the 
valley,"  though  in  the  Authorised  Version  both 
passages  are  translated  alike.  On  the  other 
hand  sometimes  the  older  writer  is  more  explicit 
than  the  later  (as,  e^.,  "  And  he  was  buried 
in  the  garden  of  his  own  house,"  2  Kings 
xxi.  18,  whereas  in  a  Chron.  xxxiii.  30,  it  is 
"  And  they  buried  him  in  his  own  house  "). 

These  considerations  bring  us  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  sources  whence  the  chronicler 
drew  his  materials.  On  this  point  some  have 
maintained  that  his  work  is  a  compilation 
from  the  earlier  historical  books  of  the  canon. 
But  though  evidently  some  of  the  genea- 
logical details  in  the  beginning  of  his  first  book 
are  drawn  from  the  Pentateuch,  the  greater 
part  of  these  seem  to  have  been  taken 
from  independent  sources,  probably  ancient 
family  pedigrees  and  public  genealogical  rolls, 
topographical  lists  preserved  at  the  time  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom,  and  carried  by 
the  people  with  them  into  exile;  whilst  in 
respect  of  the  other  parts  of  the  books  it 
seems  clear  that  they  are  the  product  of  one 
who  examined  the  sources  for  himself,  and 
were  not  compiled  by  the  author  from  the 
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earlier  historical  books  of  the  Bible.  Those 
who  maiiitaiii  the  opposite  view  dwell  much 
on  the  large  number  of  passages  that  aie 
coomion  to  the  books  of  Chronicles  with 
those  of  Samuel  and  Kiogs.  But  obviously 
this  pioves  nothing  to  the  point ;  foi  eveiy 
historian,  who  writes  a  nanadve  of  any 
series  of  events,  must  more  or  less  resemble 
every  other  historian  who  has  narrated  the 
same  senes  of  events ;  and  the  resemblance 
will  of  necessity  become  increasingly  close  in 
propottioa  as  Ute  writers  keep  themselves  to 
a  strict  report  of  what  they  find  in  the  sources, 
aiui  are  careful  to  avoid  importing  into 
the  story  anything  borrowed  from  their  own 
imagination  for  the  salte  of  effect.  That  the 
writers  of  the  bo(^  of  Samuel,  of  Kings, 
and  of  Chrotucles  must  have  drawn  the 
materials  of  those  parts  of  their  narrative, 
where  they  are  on  common  ground,  from  the 
sMK  sources  is  mere  than  probable;  but 
that  the  later  did  not  borrow  from  the  earlio-, 
but  pursued  an  independent  course,  is  gua- 
ranteed by  the  difEereoces  of  style,  mannei, 
anasgemeat,  ajid  detail  which  are  found 
between  their  respective  works.  In  places 
which  axe  otherwise  closely  parallel  there  axe 
such  minute  differences  of  detail  as  can  be 
accounted  for  only  on  the  suppoeitioii  that 
the  later  writer  composed  hi£  work  inde- 
pendently of  the  earlier.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  recounting  the  death  of  Saul  and  its  con- 
sequents, while  the  two  narratives  are  almost 
idnitical  there  is  this  curious  difference,  that 
iriiilst  the  one  tells  us  tiiat  Saul's  armour  was 
hung  up  by  the  Philistines  "in  the  house  of 
their  gods,"  and  his  head  was  "fastened  in 
the  temple  of  Dagon"  (i  Chron.  x.  to),  the 
other  says  that  his  armour  was  put  "  in  the 
bouse  of  Afihtaroth,"  and  his  body  was  fastened 
"  to  the  wall  of  Bethshan."  These  two  ac- 
counts are  perfectly  in  harmony,  and  the  one 
supplements  the  other  j  but  the  difference 
between  them  is  such  as  to  preclude  the 
supposition  that  the  one  tvtiter  compiled  from 
the  other.  It  is  true  tliat  the  chronicler  refers 
to  "the  words  of  Samuel  the  seer"  as  one 
of  the  authorities  for  the  history  of  David 
(i  Chron.  ixxix.  29);  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  by  this  he  intends  the  canonical 
books  of  Samuel ;  on  the  contrary,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  he  refers  to  some  collection 
of  the  sayings  and  prophetical  utterances  of 
Samuel,  no  longer  extant,  but  which  formed 
a  repertory  of  facts  concerning  the  history  of 
David,  just  as  "  the  words  "  of  Nathan  and 
Gad,  mentioned  in  the  same  verse,  did,  and 
just  as  "the  words  of  Jeremiah"  yer.  i.  r) 
and  "  the  words  of  Amos  "  (Amos  1.  r)  form 


the  proper  superscription  of  the  collection  of 
their  prophetic  utterances. 

The  only  argjiment  of  any  weight  in  favour 
of  the  suppositi<Mi  that  the  chronicler  com- 
posed his  work  &om  those  of  Samuel  and 
Kings  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  he  occa- 
sionally refers  to  narratives  not  given  by 
himself  but  which  are  found  in  the  earlier 
books;  as,  for  instance,  in  a  Chron.  x.  15 
reference  is  made  to  a  "word"  which  the 
Lord  "  spake  by  the  hand  of  Ahijafa  the 
Shilomite,"  of  which  we  find  raendon  only  in 
1  Kings  xi.  29.  Instances  of  this  sort,  how- 
ever, are  extremely  rare,  and  they  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the 
fact  referred  to  was  so  notorious  that  the 
historian  felt  he  might  allude  to  it  though 
he  had  not  himself  narrated  it.  What  con- 
firms this  is  such  a  passage  as  3  Chron. 
viiL  I,  where  the  length  of  time  occupied 
by  Solomon  in  the  biuldiDg  of  the  temple 
and  bit  own  palace  is  menti<»ied  as  fa- 
miliarly known,  in  the  same  way  as  it  is 
mentioned  in  i  Kings  ix.  10;  to  neither 
writer  did  it  occur  that  any  proof  or  evidence 
of  so  notorious  a  fact  needed  to  be  adduced. 
It  may  be  added  that  in  other  passages  in 
Kings  there  are  references  to  lacts  not  [X'e- 
viously  narrated  by  any  one,  but  which  the 
writer  alludes  to  as  well  known,as,  e^^  3  Kin^ 
xiv.  25 ;  and  in  Chronicles  there  are  allusions 
to  facts  not  narrated  either  by  the  chroiiicler 
himself  or  by  any  eadier  wiiter,  as,  t^^ 
z  Chron.  xxxiiL  18;  xutv.  4.  The  conclu- 
sion to  which  an  examination  of  all  the 
phenomena  leads  is,  that  both  the  writer  of 
Kii;gs  and  the  writer  of  Chronicles  had  access 
to  common  sources  of  information,  and  that 
each  took  from  these  what  he  judged  most 
suitable  and  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  his 
writing.  The  authorities  mentioned  by  the 
chronicler  himself  are ;  i.  The  words  of  the 
Chronicles  of  King  David,  a  work  not  else- 
where mentioned  (i  Chron.  xxvii.  24);  2.  The 
words  of  Samuel  the  seer,  the  words  of  Nathan 
the  prophet,  and  the  words  of  Gad  the  seer 
for  the  history  of  David  {i  Chron.  xxix.  29)  j 
3.  The  words  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  the 
prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilorite,  the  visions 
of  Iddo,  or  Je'di,  the  seer  for  the  history  of 
Solomon  (2  Chron.  Ik.  29);  4.  The  words  of 
Shemaiah  the  prophi;t  and  Iddo,  or  Je'di,  the 
seer  for  the  history  of  Rehoboam  (a  Chron. 
xii.  15) ;  5.  The  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Jujdah 
and  Israel,  or  the  Book  [Words]  of  the  Kings 
of  Israel  for  the  history  of  the  Kings  of  Judah 
(2  Chron.  xvi.  11 ;  xx.  34  and  often);  6.  A 
Commentary  j^Midrash]  on  the  Book  of  the 
Kings,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  as 
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the  preceding  (a  Chron.  xxiv.  27);  7,  The 
Book  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani  for  the  his- 
tory of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx.  34);  8, 
The  Commentary  of  Iddo  the  prophet  for  the 
history  of  Abijah  {2  Chron.  xih.  22) ;  9.  The 
Actsof  Uzziab  by  Isaiah  the  prophet  (2  Chron. 
xxvi  22);  10.  The  Vision  of  Isaiah  the  pro- 
phet for  the  histoiyof  Hezebiah  (2  Chron. 
xxxiL  32);  ir.  The  words  of  Hozai  for  the 
histoiy  of  Manasseh  (>  Chron.  xxxiii.  ig, 
see  margin  of  the  Authorised  Version).  Of 
these  two,  viz.,  the  words  of  Jehu  the  son  of 
Hanani  and  the  Vision  of  Isaiah,  are  said  to 
have  been  inserted  in  the  book  of  the  Kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel  (for  such  is  the  meaning 
of  the  passages  a  Chron.  xz.  34 ;  xxxn.  33) ; 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  other 
docomcnts  were  still  in  a  separate  State  when 
used  by  the  dironider. 

Jewi^  tradition  ascribes  the  composition 
of  tbe  fiooks  of  Chronicles  to  £zra  {ffava 
Batftra,  c.  L,  fol.  15,  col.  i),  and  everything 
is  ID  favour  of  this.  It  is  evident  that  the 
work  could  not  have  been  finished  befbrt  the 
time  of  Ezra,  for  it  not  only  narrates  the  per- 
missioQ  granted  by  C^rus  to  the  Jews  to  re- 
turn to  thor  own  land  (2  Chron.  xxKvi.  t2, 
23),  but  it  carries  down  the  genealogy  of  the 
descendants  of  Zerubbabcl  to  his  grandchil- 
dren (i  Chron.  iii,  19 — ar).  That  it  was  not 
composed  later  than  the  time  of  Ezra  may  be 
infened  from  (1)  Ae  commencement  of  the 
Book  of  Ezra,  imich  is  so  worded  as  to  imply 
die  existence  of  an  earlier  histofy,  of  whidi 
it  is  the  condnuation,*  and  which  indicates  its 
connection  with  the  Chronicles  by  using  the 
same  words  with  which  the  latter  concludes; 
(a)  ibe  mendon  of  dories  [i  Chion.  ii.  2,  7, 
Authorised  Version,  "drams'^  as  a  coin  in  use 
at  the  time  among  the  Jews,  which  was  a  Per- 
sian coin,  and  whidi  ceased  to  be  in  drcn- 
lation  after  the  fall  of  the  Persian  monardiy, 
being  superseded  by  Grecian  coin,  in  which 
IB  the  later  Jewish  books  money  is  reckoned 
(2  Mac  xiL  42  ;  Tob.  v,  rj) ;  (3)  the  use  of 
the  term  BiraA  (nT^i,  msi/e  or  diade/,  Au- 
thorised Version,  "palace"^  for  the  temple 
{i  Chron:  xxix.  1,  19),  which  could  hardly 
have  been  done  by  a  writer  later  than  the 
time  of  Nehemiah,  irhen  Jerusalem  had  a 
^rroA  or  citadel  distinct  from  the  tenqile,  the 
Arx  Antonia  or  Baris  {B&pu),  built  by 
Nehemiah.  These  considerations  seem  to 
fix  the  composition  of  the  Chronicles  to  a 
period  contemporary  with  that  of  Ezra,  espe- 
daHy  as  nothing  of  any  weight  can  be  adduced 
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against  this.     If,  indeed,  the  names  following  ' 
those  of  the  grandchildren  of  Zeiubbabel  in  ' 
I  Chron,  iii.  21^24  are  to  be  reckoned  as  i 
those  of  his  descendants,  we  must  comedown  ; 
to  a  much  later  period  for  the  composition  of 
the  book  ;  but  there  is  no  certainty  that  this 
is  the  case,  and  the  presimiption  rather  is 
that  the  names  given  are  those  of  persons 
who  returned  frcmi  exile  contemporaneously 
with  Zerubbabel  and  bis  sons.    That  Ezra 
himself  was  the  author  of  the  Chronicles  is 
favoured  by  the  following  considerations  :— 

1.  The  similarity  of  language  and  style  be- 
tween this  writing  and  that  which  bears  his 
name,  tiiej^auiiarifies  in  both  being  the  same ; 

2.  The  resemblance  of  tiie  forms  in  which  in 
both  writings  the  Law  is  cited ;  for  instance, 
it  is  called  "  the  book  of  Moses  "  in  2  Chron. 
XXV.  4,  XXXV.  12,  aTtd  in  Ezra  vi,  18,  a 
formnla  used  nowhere  else  in  the  Old 
Testament  except  in  Neh,  xiii.  i ;  and 
in  both  is  cited  as  "  the  mishpot "  [Autho- 
rised Version,  "order  commanded,"  "man- 
ner," "ordinance,"  "custom"]  (i  Chron. 
xxiiL  31 ;  2  Chron.  xxx,  16 ;  xzxv.  r3 ; 
Ezra  iii.  4) ;  3.  The  tendency  in  both  to 
dilate  on  the  sacrificial  ritual,  the  Temple 
music,  the  songs  of  praise  of  the  Levites, 
and  the  festivals  of  the  people,  in  similar 
phraseology ;  and,  4.  The  space  allotted  by 
both  to  genealogies  and  r^jisters.  In  the 
absence  of  anything  of  importance  on  the 
other  side,  these  considerations  are  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  opinion,  supported  by  the 
nnaninKms  testimony  of  tiie  Jews,  that  Ezra 
wrote  the  Books  of  Chronicles  as  well  as  that 
which  bears  his  name.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  from  anything  that  has  been  adduced 
that  these  books  all  formed  parts  originally  of 
one  whole,  though  this  is  a  conclusioD  which 
some  have  been  disposed  to  urge.  As  has 
been  justly  said,  "Had  the  two  books 
originally  formed  one  work,  it  would  never  , 
have  occurred  to  any  one  afterwards  to  tear 
them  asunder  in  such  a  way  as  to  break  off  ' 
the  Chronicles  in  the  middle  of  Ezra  i.  3,  or 
to  repeat  the  last  two  verses  of  Chronicles  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Book  of  Ezra"  (Kei!, 
"Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,"  trans-  ! 
lated  by  Dr.  Douglas,  II.  79}. 

The  question  of  authorship,  however,  can- 
not be  regarded  as  conclusively  settled  until 
we  have  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the  historical 
authenticity  of  the  book.  For  obviously,  if 
this  may  be  seriously  impeached,  we  cannot 
regard  die  book  as  having  proceeded  from  the 
pen  of  such  an  one  as  Ezra.  To  this  inquiry, 
then,  we  next  proceed. 
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OUT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  A  .RAGGED  SCHOOL. 


O  EVERAL  years  ago,  business  called  the 
»--'  writer  to  a.  certain  provincial  city,  cele- 
brated alike  for  its  wealth  and  its  poverty. 
The  mansions,  crescents,  and  squares  of  its 
lashionable  suburb  equal  in  splendoui  the 
most  aristocratic  mansions,  crescents,  and 
squares  of  the  West-end  of  London,  while 
its  poorer  parts  be^ar  description.  Flaunt- 
ing vice,  dogged,  desperate  poverty,  the  de- 
serving poor  and  the  undeserving  poor  mixed 
up  tc^ether  in  the  squalid  rooms  of  squalid 
tenements,  in  foul,  filthy  courts  and  alleys,  a 
single  room  six  feet  by  four  or  five  often  con- 
taining a  whole  family,  and  occasionally  find- 
ing shelter  for  a  donkey  or  other  animal 
besides ;  the  apartments  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  eating,  sitting,  and  sleeping-room, 
for,  on  the  average,  eight  human  beings, 
father,  mother,  and  six  children,  some  of  the 
latter,  those  unable  to  earn  their  own  living, 
running  about  the  room,  but  never  beyond  it, 
like  little  savages,  without  the  vestige  of  a 
garment  to  cover  them,  half  starved  and 
wholly  ignorant,  "  seeking  death  in  life  as 
best  to  have."  All  this  was  then  the  rule, 
not  the  exception.  One  district  especially 
attracted  my  attention,  a  district  which  had 
formerly  contained  many  wealthy  inhabitants, 
who  by  degrees  had  forsaken  it  for  more 
fashionable  localities,  and  the  large  houses 
after  having  been  let  in  portions,  then  in 
floors,  gradually  increased  the  number  of 
their  tenants,  until  a  single  room  for  a  single 
family  was  the  established  mode  of  letting. 
There  was  a  church  where  divine  service  was 
performed,  on  Sundays  only,  to  a  congrega- 
tion of  about  ten  persons,  and  the  Liajority 
of  these  came  from  a  neighbouring  parish. 
We  had  a  population  of  six  thousand  souls 
dwelhng.on  less  than  sixteen  acres  of  land. 
No  civilising  agency  whatever  was  at  work 
(except  the  Church,  and  that  did  very  little 
good)  for  the  amelioration  of  the  masses — no 
day  school,  no  Sabbath  school,  no  Ragged 
school,  no  night  school,  no  city  missionary, 
no  Bible  woman,  not  even  a  curate.  The 
clergyman,  an  indolent,  careless  man,  who 
r^;ularly  hurried  through  the  service  on  Sun- 
days, and  regularly  received  his  fees  and  pay, 
but  whether  he  regularly  did  anything  else 
useful  or  ornamental  I  could  never  discover. 
He  was  the  type  of  a  class  rapidly  and  hap- 
pily becoming  extinct.  After  a  great  deal  of 
persuasion  and  several  months  of  consider- 
ation, he  was  induced  to  employ  a  Bible 
woman  at  seven  shillings  per  week.      This 


was  something  gained,  and  the  Bible  woman, 
an  intelligent  person  and  good  reader,  pos- 
sessing that  valuable  but  scarce  commodity, 
so  useful  in  dealing  with  the  very  poor,  a 
never-failing  stock  of  patience,  immediately 
commenced  a  house-to-house  visitation,  and 
the  result  was  that  we  hired  a  large  room  in 
one  of  the  old-iashioned  houses  at  £i  51.  a 
month,  for  the  purposes  of  a  schoohoom. 
The  education  was  entirely  free  to  all  comers. 
On  our  day  of  opening  (ifleen  scholars 
attended,  nine  girts  and  six  boys,  and  the 
numbers  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  six 
weeks  our  average  attendance  was  sixty,  the 
sexes  being  nearly  equally  divided.  Some 
idea  of  the  success  that  attended  this  eSbrt 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  when 
another  vicar  was  appointed  to  the  parish, 
two  years  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  the 
gentleman  before  mentioned,  his  first  acts 
were,  at  the  request  of  several  friends  of 
education,  to  engage  the  services  of  a  pro- 
fessional master  and  mistress  at  good  salaries, 
and  to  at  once  commence  building  large  and 
commodious  school  premises.  On  their  com- 
pletion the  scholars  were  removed  thither, 
and  the  school  placed  under  Government 
inspection. 

But  the  crowning  success  in  the  parish,  in 
my  estimation,  was  the  nigbt'«chool  for  males 
and  females,  children  and  adults,  which  was 
also  free,  the  only  requisite  qualification  being 
that  the  pupil  should  be  engaged  in  some 
employment  dtuing  the  day.  The  school 
hour  was  from  half-past  eight  to  half-past  nine 
every  other  evening.  On  Sunday  we  bad 
school  from  three  to  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  so  well  w.is  it  attended  in  the  early  sum- 
mer months  that  we  found  the  room  much 
too  small ;  so  when  the  weather  became  sultry 
we  removed  our  quarters  to  a  neighbouring 
yard,  let  to  us  at  eighteenpence  for  each 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  held  our  classes  in  the 
open  air.  The  work  prospered;  in  a  few 
weeks  our  numbers  had  doubled.  To  re- 
count the  difficulties  encountered  in  searching 
after  teachers  would  require  a  volume.  One 
said,  "  Oh,  I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to 
come  if  your  school  were  not  in  such  a  disre- 
putable neighbourhood."  Another  excuse 
was,  "  You  see  I  live  a  long  distance  from 
the  place,  and  although  I  am  heart  and  soul 
with  you  in  your  work  ". — yes,  in  ^mr  work — 
"  being  a  large  employer  of  labour  in  the  dis- 
trict "  (at  starvation  wages),  "  I  must  really 
decline ;  here's  a  sovereign  ton-ards  the  ex- 
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penses."  The  coin  was  invariably  rejected ; 
we  wanted  men,  not  money.  High  and  low, 
late  and  early,  we  sought  for  suitable  teachers, 
and  generally  found  them,  although  the  search 
was  arduous  indeed. 

Were  I  to  live  a  hundred  years  I  should 
never  forget  the  opening  of  that  night-school. 
We  expected  about  a  dozen  pupils,  but  onr 
arrangements  would  accommodate  a  hundred 
if  requisite.  Great  was  my  astonishment, 
entering  the  schoolroom  a  Utile  before  half- 
past  eight,  at  finding  fifty  or  sixty  of  the 
roughest  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  making 


that  I  was  willing  to  be  put  to  some  incon- 
venience to  serve  them,  the  cries  were,  "  Yes, 
you  looks  like  it — has  yer  gone  without  a 
I  dinner  to-day?"  and  others  of  a  similar 
character.  liVhen  I  distinctly  told  them  they 
were  not  to  expect  any  gifts  for  attending,  a 
great  many  of  the  adults  left  the  room  utter- 
ing such  awfiil  maledictions  as  will  not  bear 
repeating.  I  felt  a  little  relieved  by  their 
departure,  and  increased  my  efforts  to  obtain 
order,  but  with  very  indifferent  success.  One 
litlie  urchin,  about  nine  years  of  age,  was  par- 
ticularly unnily.  He  was  a  bright,  dark-eyed, 
intelligent-looking  youngster,  dressed  in  a 


the  most  horrible  noises— talking,  laughing, 
roaring,  shouting,  singing,  stamping,  scream- 
ing, yelling,  jumping,  thumping,  and  a  few  of 
the  men  and  boys  were  smoking.  I  began 
my  opening  address,  asking  them  to  be  quiet, 
but  you  might  as  well  have  spoken  lo  a  hurri- 
cane. The  women,  I  regret  to  say,  were  the 
most  disorderly,  invariably  interrupting  the 
attempts  to  produce  something  like  order  by 
such  queries  as  : — "  Wliat  be  'ee  going  to  give 
us  for  coming  here?"  "We  don't  want  no 
lamin' ;  all  we  wants  is  meat  and  beer."  In 
reply  to  an  observation  of  mine  to  the  effect 


fustian  suit,  or  rather  the  regains  of  one,  for 
his  garments  were  all  rags  and  tatters,  his 
trousers  scarcely  reaching  his  knees.  He 
wore  no  shoes  or  stockings,  nor  did  he  ap- 
pear to  OWE  any  covering  for  his  head,  judgiiig 
from  the  matted  appearance  of  his  black, 
curly  hair.  From  the  comer  in  which  he 
sat,  with  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  he  eyed  me 
with  supreme  contempt,  varying  his  audible 
opinions  of  my  appearance  and  remarks  by 
snatches  of  "  comic  "  songs  of  the  coarsest 
character.  I  rather  liked  his  look  of  im- 
pudence and  independence,  and  made  one 
or  two  attempts  to  silence  him  without  avail. 
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Seeing  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
obtain  order,  I  asked  if  I  could  do  anything 
more  before  closing  the  school  for  the  evening. 

"  Yes,  tell  us  a  tale,"  said  the  youthftl  dis- 
ciple of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  "  a  tale,  a 
tale,"  was  echoed  on  all  sides.  And  a  tale  I 
told  them,  to  which  they  listened  attentively  ; 
it  was  the  old,  old  story,  in  allegoricai  form, 
j  of  man's  disobedience  and  I>ivine  Love. 
We  then  sang  the  doxology,  and  tie  school 
was  dismissed,  A  few  of  the  elder  "  scholars  " 
and  one  young  one  remained  for  the  purpose 
of  a  chat  with  me,  the  young  one,  the  pre- 
cocious youth  previously  spoken  of,  minus  his 
pipe,  gravely  listening  to  everything. 

He  was  the  last  to  depart,  and  standing  in 
the  doorway,  he  called  out,  "  I  say,  guv'ner, 
you're  one  of  my  sort,  you're  just  about  the 
ticket.  I  shall  look  in  again."  And  giving 
an  approving  nod,  off  he  darted  like  a  frisky 
young  animal  escaped  from  some  menagerie. 

The  second  evening  following,  school  wai 
resumed,  and  about  forty  pupils  were  present 
on  my  arrival  with  three  able  assistants  I  had 
secured  in  the  interval  They  were  nothing 
like  so  noisy  as  at  the  previons  meeting,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  jokes  cracked  at 
anybody's  expense,  miae  prindpally,  we  got 
on  admirably,  ail  tilings  considaed.  Not  a 
single  individual  amongst  them  knew  the 
alphabet,  therefore  that  was  the  first  dur^  to 
be  thought  of,  and  onr  system  of  teaching  it 
was  as  follows :  We  bongfat  four  black  boi^ds, 
one  for  each  class,  on  which  were  written 
widi  chalk  the  first  four  letters  of  the  al[dia- 
be^  and  when  these  were  thoraue^y  hu- 
pressed  upon  the  memory,  the  next  four,  and 
so  on,  until  the  whok  was  properly  learned. 
We  got  as  far  as  "  O  "  that  evening,  and  then 
closed  the  school.  On  the  next  night  we 
divided  our  scholars  mto  grade  defies. 
Those  in  the  first  were  the  pupils  who  remem- 
bered what  they  had  previously  learned,  in 
the  second  those  who  remembered  their  let- 
ters imperfectly ;  and  the  other  two  classes 
were  fresh  airivals  and  noisy  obstructives. 
Our  school  progressed  so  favourably  liiat  on 
the  last  night  of  its  third  season  we  had  an 
attendance  of  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  pupils  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  and  conditions, 
upwardsof  two  hundred  of  whom  had  learned 
to  read,  and  some  of  them  to  write,  in  our 
unassuming,  unobtrusive  school. 

Although  we  increased  the  number  of  our 
school-rooms  to  four,  our  working  expenses 
were  very  small,  very  small  indeed,  com- 
paratively speaking,  and  the  total  amount  of 
all  the  accounts  paid  for  school  furniture, 
books,  &c.,   appears   so  trivial   that  I   can 


hardly  believe  it  represents  the  whole  cost  <rf 
efficiently  vroridng  the  school  for  more  than 
I  three  years. 

I  Wc  eventually  removed  into  the  National 
Schoob,  kindly  lent  us,  gratis,  by  the  charit- 
able vicar,  and  the  last  report  issued,  issued 
long  after  my  active  connection  with  the 
school  had  ceased,  says  that  very  few  night- 
schools  in  the  kingdom  would  be  able  to 
compete  with  ours.  I  still  say  "  ouis  "  be- 
cause many  of  die  scholars  and  ercry  one  of 
the  teachers  I  know  and  respect. 

The  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in 
that  district  during  the  past  twenty  years  is 
immense — the  restored  parish  church,  two 
handsome  dissenting  chapels,  always  crowded, 
and  a  lai^  Mission  Hal!,  the  last  mentioned 
recently  erected  by  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  mothers'  meetings,  cocoa  meet- 
ings, Dorcas  meetings,  lectures,  and  con- 
certs, testify  to  flic  vitali^  of  that  great  and 
grand  Christianity  whose  motto  is,  "  Go  out 
into  the  highways  and  hedges  and  ampei 
them  to  come  in." 

The  sharp  youngster,  before  mentiancd, 
vras  a  regnlar  attoidant  at  the  mght-ackool, 
and  his  progress  was  really  marvelloiiB.  I 
never  knew  another  such  pupfl  in  my  Bfc. 
His  memcBT  wa  m  ewMflent  that  witlua 
eighteen  moDths  of  the  establishment  of  the 
school  he  recited  tire  whole  of  "Fastctisc 
Lost,"  without  making  a  sii^le  mistahe. 
Anydiing  be  read  twice  he  could  always  re- 
peat, word  for  word,  mootta  afteiwaxd& 
The  only  branch  of  knowledge  for  which  he 
evinced  a  dislike,  was  that  of  writing  fimn 
dictaitian,  and  on  one  occasion  he  was  gentfy 
coisnred  for  not  paj^g  proper  attention. 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  said  he ;  "if  you  were  to 
read  faster  I  should  do  it  better." 

"  But  if  the  speed  were  increased  you  would 
write  so  badly  that  no  one  could  read  what 
you  had  written." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that.  I  will  try  to  do  as 
you  wish." 

He  improved  in  his  handwriting  con- 
siderably after  that,  although  sometimes  it 
seemed  quite  a  painful  operation  for  him  to 
vmte  fifty  lines. 

From  conversations  held  with  him  at  dif- 
ferent times,  I  learned  that  he  was  an  orphan, 
that  he  earned  from  two  to  three  shillings  a 
week  by  vending  matches,  was  allowed  to 
sleep  in  a  small  stable  with  a  donkey  with- 
out paying  for  the  accommodation,  and  got 
his  meals  how  he  could,  and  when  he  could. 
Finding  him  a  promising  lad,  I  procured  him 
a  situation  in  a  la^v)'er's  office,  his  duties  at 
first  being  confined   to    lifting  the  fires, 
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cleaning  the  floors,  dusting  the  desks  2nd 
fiiroiture,  and  iimning  enands.  He  still  at- 
tended our  night-school,  where  he  obtained  a 
good  knowledge  of  mathematics,  learned  a 
'  little  Latia  and  Greek,  became  an  expert 
'  short-hand  writer,  distinguished  himself  in 
history,  and  bid  fan'  to  make  his  mark  as  a 
public  speaker.  His  self-denial  was  wonder- 
fill.  He  has  gone  nearly  a  whole  week  without 
a  morsel  of  food  in  order  that  he  might  beeti- 
abled  to  purchase  some  coveted  volume, 
never  saying  a  word  to  any  one  about  it 
until  long  after  the  occurrence. 

I  was  chiding  him  one  day  for  being  so 
foolish,  assuring  him  that  his  abstinence 
would  eventually  tell  upon  his  constitutiotL 

"  I  hope  not,"  was  the  response,  "  books 
aie  more  my  food  than  bread  and  beef.  I 
must  have  books  every  day,  but  I  can  do 
without  food  for  a  week." 
"  But  you  will  die  of  starvation,"  I  urged. 
"  Not  very  prsbable,  although  I'd  rather 
die  from  hunger  of  the  body  than  hunger  of 
the  mind." 

"You  must  choose  the  happy  medium. 
I  If  you  wish  to  make  your  way  in  the  world, 
you  must  not  wholly  neglect  the  body." 

He  shortly  afterwards  fell  ill,  and,  on  con- 
sulting a  doctor,  was  emphadcally  told  that 
he  was  dying  from  starvation.  For  months 
his  excessive  weakness  was  pitiable  to  be- 
hold ;  sickness  threatened  the  wreck  of  mmd 
and  body.  But  the  turning-point  came,  and 
he  gathered  strength,  slowly  but  perceptibly. 
His  illness  taught  him  a  lesson,  and  he  now 
poisued  his  studies  moderately  and  methodi- 
cally. On  his  restoration  to  good  health,  lus 
former  employer  was  only  too  glad  to  have 
him  back  at  an  increased  salary  and  in  a 
more  honourable  and  responsible  position. 
The  scarcity  of  good  books  was  his  chief 
I  difficulty  now,  not  a  single  library  in  the 
'  dly  coming  within  reach  of  his  limited 
means.  When  he  grew  older,  a  few  friends 
paid  his  subscription  for  several  years  to  the 
City  Philosophical  Society's  library,  then  the 
resort  of  the  merchants  and  other  great  folks, 
who  congregated  there  for  an  hour's  gossip. 
I  His  constant  attendance  and  his  systematic 
'  reading  of  all  the  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals could  not  fail  to  attract  attention  ;  and 
eventually  several  of  the  frequenters  made 
inquiries  concerning  him,  and,  on  learning 
who  and  what  he  was  and  what  he  had  been, 
;  offered  to  aid  him  in  any  way  they  could. 
But  he  was  too  proud  to  accept  assistance 
from  any  one,  except  the  very  old  friends 
who  paid  bis  annual  subscription.  So  he  still 
remained  a  poor  lawyer's  clerk  and  drudge. 


Removing  from  the  neighbourhood,  I  lost 
sight  of  him  for  years  ;  but  a  short  time  ago, 
in  the  course  of  my  annual  pedestrian  tour, 
paying  a  visit  to  the  old  city,  I  found  myself 

the  neighbourhood  in  which,'  years  before, 
we  had  tried  our  successful  school  experi- 
ment, and  I  was  wondering  what  had  become 
of  my  precocious  pupil,  when  I  received  a 
sharp  slap  on  the  shoulder,  whic'n,  I  mnst 
confess,  somewhat  starUed  me.  Turning 
round,  I  beheld  a  thoughtful-looking  gentle- 
man of  apparently  thirty-hve  years  of  age  at 
thereabout,  who  accosted  me  with — 

Are  you,  Mr. ?  "    ■ 

I  am." 

Do  you  remember  me  ?  " 
Certainly  not.    I  never,  to  my  know- 
ledge, saw  you  before  this  instant." 

"  And  yet  I  remember  you  very  well  indeed. 
Try  a^ain." 

I  tried,  but  could  not  discover  t^e  faintest 
resemblance  in  the  features  before  me  to  any- 
one I  had  ever  seen  01  known. 

"  I  am  Harry ,  your  precodous  pupil, 

as  you  used  to  term  me." 

After  heartily  shaking  hands,  I  asked  him 
if  he  was  still  a  lawyer's  clerk. 

"  Sir,"  he  replied,  laughing,  "  do  you  know 
what  you  are  saying?  And  are  you  aware  to 
whom  you  are  speaking?  The  mayorof  this 
most  ancient  and  loyal  dty  a — a — a  Imoyo's 
clerk  !  I'm  surprised  at  you ;  the  idea's  simply 
absurd ! " 

And  again  we  cordially  shook  hands. 

"  But  whatever  can  '  his  worship '  the 
mayor  of  this  mosfandent  and  loyal  dty 
want  in  this  dirty  locality  ?  " 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  'his  worship'  the 
mayor  is  one  of  a  few  mi^uided  and  perverse 
persons  who  do  not  wilfully  and  easily  forget 
old  iiriends.  Am  I  not  stupid,  and  foolish, 
and  ignomnt  to  confess  so  much?  I  have 
just  been  to  see  an  old  man  who  was  kind  to 
me  when  a  boy." 

"  Quite  right,  Harry,  quite  right" 

"  And,  you'll  scarcely  believe  it,  but  I  am 
trying  to  make  converts  to  this  novel,  vulgar, 
and  detestable  doctrine.  Respectability  shud- 
ders at  the  unfashionable  failings  of  'his 
worship'  the  mayor.  But  never  mind,  never 
mind,  Harry  can  stand  it,  if '  his  worship '  the 
mayor  cannot." 

"  But,  Harry " 

"  But  me  no  buts,  but  come  along  with  me 
and  see  the  place  where  the  mayor  dwelleth." 
With  that  he  took  ray  arm,  and  half  an 
hour's  walk  brought  us  to  the  suburbs,  where 
stood  one  of  the  pleasantest  villas  possible  to 
imagine. 
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"Come  in,  come  in,"  exclaimed  Harry, 
"  tne  mayoress  would  never  forgive  me,  if  I 
were  to  allow  you  to  escape  from  us.  She 
knows  you  well  by  report,  for  she  is  constantly 
saying  that  had  it  not  been  for  you  and  her, 
for  you  mid  her,  mind,  I  should  never  have 
been  mayor  of  this  most  ancient  and  loyal 
city.     And  what  she  says  is  true." 

Although  I  had  dined  hours  before  I  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  spending  an  hour 
or  two  with  my  friends,  for  who  could  tell 
if  ever  we  should  meet  on  this  side  the  grave  ? 

Dinner  despatched,  I  was  entertained  with 
the  personal  history  of  "  his  worship  "  during 
the  interval  which  had  elapsed  since  my 
former  acquaintance  with  him,  I  give  the 
brief  narration  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his 
own  words. 

"  When  you  left  our  moat  ancient  and  loyal 
city  I  was  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  of&ce  of 
your  friend  and  mine,  Lawyer  Smith.  The 
old  man  was  childless,  as  you  know,  and  as 
he  got  older  he  seemed  to  bestow  upon  me 


all  the  affection  of  a  father,  and  by-and-by 
had  me  articled  to  himself  without  premium 
or  fee,  even  paying  for  the  stamp.  Shortly 
after  I  passed  my  final  examination  and  had 
been  admitted,  the  good  old  man  died,  leaving 
an  immense  fortune  to  his  niece,  whom  he 
named  sole  executrix.  As  I  knew  more  about 
the  estate  than  anybody  else,  the  legatee  and 
executrix  at  length  began  to  fancy  that  I  was  a 
portion  of  the  property  bequeathed  to  her  by 
her  uncle,  so  I  allowed  her  to  have  her  own  way, 
for  once,  and  we  became  man  and  wife  ;  and 
the  result  is  that,  a  second  time,  I  am  chief 
magistrate  of  this  most  ancient  and  loyal  city," 
"Small  beginnings  make  great  endings," 
says  the  proverb.  In  ray  experience  the 
maxim  has  been  verified  in  a  number  of 
instances,  although  not  always  to  such  an 
extent  as  in  the  present  case,  where  the 
mayor  of  an  important  "  most  ancient  and 
lo^"  city  was,  in  his  early  years,  in  a  free 
night-school,  merely  a  precocious  pupil. 

JAUES   PITT. 


THE   RESURRECTION   OF  THE   DEAD. 


OUR  tainted  mortal  nature  we  derive  by 
inheritance  from  Adam.  In  him — as 
Paul  had  just  said — we  all  die,  his  death  in- 
volving ours.  Our  spiritual,  our  eternal  life, 
we  derive,  not  by  inheritance,  but  by  volun- 
tary adhesion,  by  vital  union,  from  Christ, 
In  Him  we  live  anew,  live  in  the  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  the  forgiveness,  the  love, 
the  full  rich  favour  of  the  Most  High,  coming 
to  U9  through  Him.  That  newer  and  eternal 
life  of  ours  flows  out  of  his :  it  is  because 
He  lives  that  we  live  also,  our  life  hid  with 
Him  in  God.  Of  that  begetting  life  of  his 
for  us  which  takes  up  ours  into  itself — origi- 
nating it,  sustaining  it,  and  maturing  it — die 
resurrection  of  his  body  from  the  grave  was 
the  visible  crown  and  consummation,  the 
proof  and  pledge  that  his  one  great  offering 
of  himself  unto  the  death  for  us  had  been 
accepted,  was  successful,  had  put  away  our 
sins,  had  redeemed  our  souls  from  death. 
And  just  as  his  living  unto  God  embraces  and 
secures  the  living  in  like  manner  unto  God  of 
alt  them  that  are  his,  so  too  does  his  resur- 
rection from  the  tomb  embrace  and  secure 
their  resurrection  likewise — the  entire  resur- 
rection unto  life  being  but  that  of  an  united, 
continuous  harvest,  of  which  the  rising  of  the 
Lord  was  the  first-fruits. 
But  though  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and 


the  resurrection  of  all  those  that  are  his  be 
thus  indissolubly  bound  up  together — -the  one 
drawing  the  other  in  its  train— yet  must  there 
be  an  order  in  their  occurrence ;  an  order, 
not  of  priority  in  time  alone,  but  of  import- 
ance, marking  off  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  that  of  Him  who  is  the  beginning, 
the  first-bom,  the  first-begotten  from  the  dead, 
that  in  all  things  He  might  have  the  pre- 
eminence. It  was  a  right  and  becoming 
thing  that  during  the  currency  of  the  world's  , 
history  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  should 
stand  alone,  without  a  precedent,  without  a 
peer,  a  unique,  unapproached,  unparalleled  , 
event.  Paul,  in  his  great  pleading  before 
Agrippa,  pointed  to  the  ^t  that  there  had 
been  no  instance  of  the  kind  before.  "Having  ^ 
therefore,"  said  he,  "  obtained  help  from  God, 
I  continue  unto  this  day,  witnessing  both  ' 
to  small  and  great  that  Christ  should  suffer, 
and  that  He  should  be  the  hrst  that  should 
rise  from  the  dead."  Enoch  and  Elijah  had  , 
passed  away  without  tasting  death,  without 
tenanting  the  tomb,  leaving  the  worid  to  won- 
der at  their  escape  from  the  grasp  of  the  last 
enemy ;  but  leaving  no  proof  behind  them 
that  that  enemy  had  been  fairly  grappled 
with,  and  on  his  own  territory  had  been 
overcome.  Jairus'  daughter,  the  widow's  son, 
Lazarus  of  Bethany,  had  been  raised  by  Christ 
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himself  from  die  dead,  btit  raised  to  die 
again ;  the  grave  at  last  claiming  them  and 
getting  them,  and  laying  them  up  with  all  the 
other  dead.  But  Jesus  rises,  the  first  full 
victor  of  the  tomb  ;  the  first  to  throw  off  its 
fetters,  never  to  be  taken  on  again;  the 
6rsl  to  carry  a.  human  body  raised  from  the 
grave  up  into  the  heavenly  places. 

It  might  have  been  so  ordered  that  this 
great  victory  once  achieved,  its  fiiiits  should 
have  been  at  once  distributed ;  that  one 
after  another  of  the  dead  in  Christ,  altera 
brief  occupancy  of  the  grave,  should,  like 
thek  Lord  and  Master,  rise  without  having 
seen  comiption,  to  take  their  allotted  places 
around  his  throne.  His  resurrection  might 
have  been  followed  thus  by  theirs  in  one 
long  continuaus  train.  But  if  so,  might  it 
not  have  been  confounded  with  theirs, 
had  the  bare  circumstance  of  its  being  the 
first  been  the  only  thing  left  visibly  to  distin- 
guish it  ?  Srill  further,  then,  to  mark  it  off, 
it  must  not  only  stand  without  a  precedent 
in  the  ages  that  went  before,  but  after  it  the 
graves  of  earth  must  still  hold  within  their 
keeping  generation  after  generation  of  the 
buried,  no  other  single  bursting  of  their 
barrier  suffered  till  at  the  close  He  come  who 
is  the  rcsutrection  and  the  life ;  and  in  his 
presence,  and  at  his  call,  there  be  a  general 
mid  simultaneous  rising  from  the  dead. 
"Everyman  in  his  own  order.  Christ,  the 
first-fruits,  afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's  at 
liis  coming." 

"Then  cometh  the  end,  when  He  shall 
lave  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even 
liie  Father,"  The  verses  beginning  thus,  from 
the  Z4th  to  the  aSth,  pointing  as  they  do  to 
a  period  beyond  the  dose  of  the  present 
economy,  present  to  us  a  perspective  too 
remote  and  too  obscure,  too  sublime  and 
too  mysterious  for  us  to  attempt  anything 
like  a  clear  and  detailed  survey.  It  is  but  a 
.  dim  and  distant  glimpse  of  that  divine  order 
or  arrangement  of  things  by  which  the  passing 
away  of  the  existing  economy  is  to  be  fol- 
!  lowed  up  that  we  get  here ;  and  I  should 
have  been  indmed  to  leave  it  in  the  dimness 
which  covers  it,  under  a  sense  of  the  unfit- 
1  ness  of  our  ey©  to  look  further  or  more  fully 
]  into  it  —  the  unseemliness  of  any  human 
I  effort  to  delineate  or  describe,  much  more 
I  to  explain  and  to  vindicate  that  spiritual 
■  and  glorious  estate  of  tbings  into  which  the 
I  present  reign  of  the  risen  Saviour  is  at  the 
I  end  to  pass — were  it  not  for  the  convic- 
1  tion  that  in  the  ordinary  understanding  of 
I  this  passage  there  seems  to  me  to  be  much 
,  that  throws  it  out  of  all  connection  with 


the  train  of  the  Apostle's  reasoning  ab 
the  resurrection,  and  that  throws  it  i 
conflict  with  the  otherwise  consenting  tt 
mony  of  Holy  Writ.  Taking  up  the  i 
sage  as  the  translators  of  our  Eng. 
Bible  obviously  understood  it,  it  is  regart 
as  indicating  that  at  the  end,  when 
mysteries  of  God  in  the  present  method 
his  government  of  this  earth  shall  be  finish 
Christ  shall  deliver  up  to  God — i.e.,  si 
resign — that  government  with  which,  as  Mi 
ator.  He  had  been  invested.  Having  dur 
the  course  of  his  exercise  of  that  delega 
authority,  wherewith  He  was  clothed,  ] 
down  all  rule  and  authority  and  power,  hav. 
destroyed  the  last  enemy  death.  He  si 
give  back  into  the  hands  which  origina 
bestowed  them  those  mediatorial  rights  a 
powers  which  He  had  exercised,  and  wl 
all  opposition  shall  be  subdued,  shall  I. 
himself  be  subject  to  Him  who  did  put 
things  under  Him — the  mediatorial  reign 
Christ  shall  iAm  be  merged  and  lost  in  1 
immediate  government  of  the  Most  Hi; 
that  God  may  be  all  in  ail.  Understood 
this  way,  the  resignation  of  the  reins  of  gove 
ment  by  Christ,  his  subjection  unto  God, 
that  marked  epoch  in  the  future,  becon 
the  engrossing,  the  absorbing  to^ic  of  thi 
verses.  The  24th,  27th,  and  zSth  ver 
are  read  as  announcing  that  great  com; 
change  in  the  mode  of  the  divine  gove 
ment;  and  the  25th  and  26th  verses  coi 
in  as  a  digression  by  the  way,  telling  us 
the  intermediate  steps  by  which  that  w< 
derful  termination  is  got  at.  And  so  acco 
ingly  you  find  that  by  all  who  understand  1 
passage  thus,  the  delivering  up  of  the  kii 
dom,  the  subjection  of  Christ  to  God,  is  t 
theme  that  mainly  occupies  their  thoughts. 
If  that,  however,  had  been  indeed  the  ch 
idea  in  the  Apostle's  thoughts,  what  bad  it 
do  with  the  subject  that  he  is  dealing  with 
closely  and  earnestly  throughout  this  chapti 
What  bearing  had  it  on  the  resurrection  of  t 
dead  ?  What  help  of  any  kind  did  it  le 
to  that  particular  argument  that  at  the  tii 
he  was  pursuing — that  the  resurrection 
Clirist  implied,  provided  for,  and  secured  t 
resurrection  of  all  them  that  are  his  ? 
cany  away  our  thoughts  beyond  the  resurr 
tion  altogether,  and  to  fix  them  upon  a  wi 
derful  alteration  that  ivas  thereafter  to  ta 
place  in  the  manner  of  the  divine  administ 
tion — how  did  this  further  the  end  tl 
throughout  here  Paul  is  steadily  pursuin 
Digressions  are  common  enough  in  the  w: 
ings  of  St  Paul,  but  not  snch  digressions 
that 
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Bat  is  it  not  enon^  to  make  ns  pause 
before  we  admit  tiie  idea  of  so  great  a  revo- 
ludon  in  store  for  the  nniveise  at  the  end  of 
the  present  dispensation,  that  in  no  other 
passage  of  Scripture  but  the  one  now  before 
us  is  there  any  hmt  or  allusion  to  a  future 
resignation  on  Christ's  part  of  his  mediatorial 
authority  ?  So  for  from  this,  the  perpetuity 
of  that  very  kingdom  which  it  is  thought  that 
He  is  then  to  deliver  np  is  repeatedly  as- 
serted. It  is  to  Him  as  occupyiog  Ae  throne 
of  that  kingdom  that  the  Father  saith,  "  Thy 
throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever."  It  is 
of  that  kingdom,  not  simply  of  his  kingdom 
as  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  but  of 
his  kingdom  ai  Christ  the  Mediator,  that  it  is 
so  often  said  that  there  shall  be  no  end,  that 
it  shall  endure  for  ever — one  of  the  veiy  names 
wherewith  it  is  called  being  this, "  the  everlast- 
ing kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ."  The  very  idea  of  the  lamination  of 
that  reign  wrapped  up  with  whose  continuance 
is  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  redeemed, 
this  idea  of  the  abdication  by  Jesus  of  his 
mediatorial  throne,  and  that  at  the  very  time 
(rfien  all  was  ripe  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  own 
promise,  "  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give 
to  sit  with  me  on  my  throne,  even  as  I  over- 
came and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  on 
his  throne,"  is  repugnant  surely  to  all  that 
the  Scriptures  teach  of  the  nature  of  that 
etemat  relationship  established  between  Christ 
and  his  people.  Shall  that  very  kingdom, 
given  Him  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience 
unto  death,  be  surrendered  at  that  very  time 
when  that  obedience  unto  death  has  realised 
all  its  predicted  ends?  Shall  the  reward 
cease  when  the  work  is  done?  Shall  the 
throne  be  abdicated  at  the  very  time  when 
around  Him  every  knee  is  bowing,  and  to 
Him  every  tongue  is  confessing  that  He  is 
Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father  ? 

Besides — the  subordination  or  subjection 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  of  Christ  to  God— 
is  it  not  a  characteristic  of  the  entire  media- 
torial economy  throughout  the  whole  currence 
of  its  existence  ?  What  then  can  be  meant  by 
its  being  said  that  then  shall  th€  Son  also  be 
subject  to  Him  that  put  all  things  under  Him? 
Was  it  never  so  till  then  ? 

Have  we  not,  then,  been  attaching  too 
strict,  too  theological,  a  meaning  to  the  ex- 
pression "  delivering  up  the  kingdom  "  when 
we  have  understood  it  as  implying  a  surrender, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  of  Christ's  mediatorial 
sovereignty  ?  Have  we  not  missed  the  mdn 
object  of  the  Apostle  when  we  have  imagined 
that  it  was  his  chief  purpose  here  to  be  the 
pre-aoDOuncer  of  a  singular  alteration  of  tlie 


governmental  relations  of  the  great  universe  | 
hereafter  to  take  effect?     Is  there  no  way  of  ' 
reading  this  passage  which  will  make  it  fit 
most  naturally  with  the  train  of  the  apostobc 
reasoning,  and  turn  it  into  a  fresh  contribution 
to  that  great  argument  irtierenith  the  Apostle 
is  engaged  ?  Let  me  ask  you  to  remember  that 
it  is  the  security  which  Christ's  resurrection 
yields  for  the  resurrection  of  his  people  that    . 
is  constantly  before  the  ApoKle's  thoughts.    : 
Full  of  th^  idea,  he  looks  on  to  the  end    I 
when,  in  the  resurrection  of  all  the  dead  in 
Christ,  the  great  spiritual  harvest  shall  be  all  ! 
reaped  in.    libat  end  occurs  to  him  as  being  : 
aa:ompli5hed  in  connection  with  that  un-   1 
limited  power  and  authority — that  lordship 
over  the  quick  and  the  dead — to  which,  by   [ 
his  own  tesuirection    ftom  the  dead,  our   | 
Lord  was  elevated,  all  power  being  then   , 
given  Him  in  heaven  and  earth — the  govern* 
ment  laid  upon  his  shoulders — the  jtii^' 
ment  coimnitted  to  bis  hands — the  great  task 
allotted  to  Him  of  putting  down  all  adverse 
rule  and  authority,  and  power  of  reclaiming 
and  recovering  for  God  this  lost,  revolting 
province  in  the  domains  of  the  Most  High. 

In  that  great  task,  clothed  widi  all  needful 
authority  and  power.  He  must  and  shall  suc- 
ceed. Theandentoracle,"TbeLordsaidunto 
my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand  until  I  make 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool,"  must  be  verified. 
Though  now  we  see  not  all  things  yet  put 
under  Him,  we  see  that  Son  of  man,  after 
He  had  offered  that  one  sacrifice  for  sins, 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  from  hence- 
forth expecting  till  his  enemies  be  made  his 
footstool.  Arid  when  all  those  old  pro- 
phecies shall  be  fulfilled' — when  that  king- 
dom, fully  and  finally  rescued  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  enemy,  shall  be  delivered  up, 
{'.  €.,  shall  be  restored,  brought  back  to 
God — when  death,  the  last  of  the  oppres- 
sor's forces,  shall  be  destroyed,  not  a  grave 
left  with  a  tenant  in  it,  not  a  token  of 
the  presence  and  power  of  that  last  enemy 
remaining — then  shall  it  be  seen  how,  in  that 
great  enterprise  in  which  our  Redeemer  is 
now  embarked,  the  final  resurrection  of  all 
the  dead  in  Christ  shall  form  the  fit  and 
closing  incident,  the  last  victory  over  the  last 
enemy. 

The  prophecies  from  fiie.iioth  and  fh>m 
the  8lh  Psalms,  to  which  he  had  referred, 
remind  the  Apostle  that  it  was  Jehovah 
who  was  to  make  Christ's  enemies  his 
footstool,  Jehovah  who  was  to  put  all 
things  under  Him,  that  it  was  by  no  power 
or  authority  residing  separately  or  inde- 
pendently in  Him  as  the  Messiah,  but  \xy 
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that  divine  power  He  had  originally  as  one 
with  the  Father,  but  his  oSidaUy  as  the 
Christ  of  God  ooly  by  delegation,  to  be 
esetdsed  always  as  subject  to  or  subordinate 
to  God,  that  all  bis  intermediate  triumphs  were 
to  be  accomplished.  He  runs  the  same  idea 
on  to  the  completion  or  close  of  all  things, 
declaring  that  even  then,  when  all  things 
shall  have  been  subdued  under  Him,  when 
no  longer  there  shall  be  any  foe  to  struggle 
with,  any  victory  to  win,  when  of  all  king- 
ship there  shall  remain  alone  the  gracious 
nile  of  the  Redeemer  over  that  risen, 
lansomed,  glorified  community  of  the  le- 
deemed — even  then,  when  God  by  Christ 
shall  have  reconciled  all  things  unto  Him- 
self when  He  shall  have  gathered  together 
in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  whether  they  be 
things  on  earth  or  things  in  heaven — even 
then,  when,  amid  the  jubilations  of  the  wide 
miiveise,  Christ  shall  deliver  up  or  hand  over 
to  the  Father  that  kingdom  lar  forth  from 
which  all  adverse  conflicting  authority  and 
power  have  been  removed — even  then,  as 
always  before,  the  Lord  Himself  shall  appear 
as  acting  subject  to  Him  that  did  put  all 
things  under  Him,  that  God  might  be  allin  all, 
that  it  might  be  made  manifest  that  all  things 
were  of  God,  that  of  Him,  through  Him,  to 
Him  were  all  things,  God  blessed  for  ever. 

Such,  so  far  as  I  can  interpret  k  in  harmony 
with  all  that  the  Scriptures  elsewhere  teach, 
is  the  meaning  of  this  remarkable  passage. 
Putting  aside  all  that  is  of  doubtful  import,  let 
us  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  one  or  two  of  the 
great  truths,  or  rather  facts,  which, it  reveals. 

I.  We  have  the  present  attitude  and  occu- 
pation of  our  risen  Redeemer.  He  is  gone 
into  heaven.  He  is  on  the  right  hand  of 
God,  crowned  with  glory  and  honour — angels, 
authorities,  and  powera  made  snbject  tmto 
Him.  That  large  investiture  of  power  He 
is  employing  in  bringiDg  back  the  kingdom 
to  the  Father,  in  subduing  everything  that 
exalteth  itself  here  ogainst  God.  Looked  at  in 
its  existing  conditioo,  this  world  of  ours  pre- 
sents a  strange  spiritual  spectacle^a  kingdom 
of  darkness  struggling  with  a  kingdom  of 
light;  thrones  of  iniquityfrontingaadfrowning 
at  the  throne  of  righteousness.  How  great 
the  work  which  remains  yet  to  be  done 
ere  this  kingdom  be  fully  restored  to  God  I 
What  principles  and  institutions,  systems  and 
governments,  forms  and  habits — embodying 
error,  or  idolatry,  or  impiety,  or  injusdce,  or 
oppression,  or  cruelty — have  to  be  resisted, 
remodelled,  or  overturned  [  In  contempla- 
tion of  all  that  ignorance  and  superstition 
and  ungodliness  and  anarchy  and  tyranny. 
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that  now  have  such  strong  force,  and  that  so 
frequendy  prevail,  it  is  the  sustaining  fiiith  of 
every  wise  and  good  and.  thoughtful  man  that 
though  these  floods  may  lift  up  their  voice — 
may  lift  up  their  waves — there  is  a  Lord  on 
high  that  is  mightier  than  the  noise  of  many 
waters,,  than  tiie  mightiest  waves  of  that 
stormy  sea.  But  it  is  the  special  belief  and 
the  special  consolation  of  the  true  Christian 
that  that  Lord  who  sitteth  in  the  heavens,  to 
whose  guidance  and  control  all  these  strong 
and  stormy  elements  are  subject,  is  no  other 
than  that  same  Jesus  which  was  cruci&ed — 
made  now  both  Lcffd  and  Christ,  reigning 
and  ruling  over  this  earth,  and  wielding  that 
supremacy  over  all  things  with  which,  in  virtue 
of  his  obedience  unto  death,  he  has  been 
clothed ;  with  the  purpose  and  high  intent  of 
turning  at  last  all  these  deluded  and  dis- 
tracted kingdoms  of  this  world  into  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ 

"  And  I  saw  heaven  opened,  and  beheld  a 
white  horse,  and  he  that  sat  upon  him  was 
called  faithful  and  true,  and  in  righteous- 
ness he  doth  judge  and  make  war.  His  eyes 
were  as  a  flame  of  fire,  and  on  his  head  were 
many  crowns,  and  he  had  a  name  written 
that  no  man  knew  but  he  himself,  and  he 
was  clothed  with  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood, 
and  his  name  is  called  the  Word  of  God,  and 
he  hath  on  his  vesture  and  on  his  thigh  a  name 
written,  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords." 

2.  We  have  presented  to  us  the  certain 
and  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Redeemer  in  this 
great  undertaking  of  recovering  the  lost,  sub- 
duing the  rebellious,  quenching  all  opposi- 
tion, putting  down  all  rival  powers,  and 
restoring  Hie  kingdom  uoto  God.  What  shall 
this  world's  fiiture  fate  be?  Shall  light  or 
darkness,  good  or  evil  triumph  ?,  Or  is  no 
triumph  for  either  of  the  conflicting  powers 
a-coming  ?  Are  the  ages  in  store  for  it  to 
see  the  same  world-wide  battle  going  on, 
with  victory  inclining  at  times  to  either  side 
— some  slow  advantage  upon  the  whole 
gained  on  the  side  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, peace  and  good-will  among  men,  but 
still  far  off  from  the  condition  of  a  well-com- 
pacted, loving  brotherhood  all  bound  by  the 
silken  cords  of  love  to  one  another,  and  all 
tied  bythe  golden  chain  of  a  willing  and  united 
homage  to  the  Throne  of  the  Eternal  ?  Left  to 
our  own  conjectures  here,  it  is  but  a  feeble 
light  that  hope  could  kindle — a  light  that 
could  fling  but  a  few  broken,  trembling  rays 
into  that  dark  fliture  that  lies  before.  But 
happily  we  are  not  left  to  our  own  con- 
jectures here.  We  have  the  word  of  prophecy 
made  sure  to  us ;  we  have  its  clear  light 
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throrni  upon  that  darkness.  Christ  must 
reign  till  He  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his 
feet.  All  things  are  progressing,  slowly  it 
may,  be,  but  surely,  to  that  gieat  end  when 
He  shall  present  the  kingdom  to  the  Father, 
all  things  subdued  unto  Him.  Many  may 
make  war  with  the  Lamb,  but  the  Lamb  shall 
overcome  them.  The  heathen  may  rage,  the 
people  imagine  a  vain  thing;  the  kings  of 
the  t^h  may  set  themselves,  the  rulers  take 
counsel  against  the  Lord  and  against  his 
Anointed,  saying,  Let  us  break  their  bands 
asunder,  let  us  dBst  their  cords  from  us. 
But  He,  the  Lord  at  Jehovah's  right  hand, 
shall  strike  through  kings  in  the  day  of  his 
wrath.  He  will  break  them  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  He  will  dash  them  in  pieces  as  a 
potter's  vessel  He  will  overturn,  overturn, 
overturn,  till  He  come  whose  right  it  is  to 
reign.  "  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and, 
behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  Man  came  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient 
of  Days,  and  they  brought  him  near  before 
Him  ;  and  there  was  given  Him  dominion 
and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people, 
nations,  and  languages,  should  serve  Him. 
And  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole 
heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High,  whose  dominion  is 
an  everlasting  dominion,  and  whose  kingdom 
that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed." 


"And  a  voice  came  out  of  the  throne, 
saying,  Praise  our  God,  all  ye  his  servants, 
and  ye  that  fear  Him,  both  small  and  great. 
And  I  heard  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a  great 
multitude,  and  as  the  voice  of  many  waters, 
and"  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings,  say- 
ing, AUeluiah,  for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent 
reigneth.  Let  us  be  glad  and  rejoice  and 
give  honour  to  Him,  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Lamb  is  come.  The  wife  hath  made  herself 
ready." 

But  in  the  general  triumph  of  the  Re- 
deemer let  us  not  foi^et  that  the  triumph  of 
his  grace  in  the  heart  of  every  tme  believer 
is  included.  What  a  comfort  to  the  weak 
and  tried,  ever  struggling,  but  often  baffled, 
believer  it  is  to  know  that  greater  is  He  that 
is  with  him  than  all  they  that  can  be  against 
him ;  that  Christ  executes  that  kingly  office 
to  which  He  has  been  elevated  in  ruling  and 
in  defending,  in  restraining  and  conquering  all 
his  and  our  eneniies;  that  we  so  run,  therefore, 
not  as  uncertainly,  so  fight,  not  as  one  that 
beateth  the  airj  that  this  is  the  will  of  Him 
who  sent  Jesus  into  the  world  that  of  all 
that  the  Father  hath  given  Him  He  should 
lose  nothing,  but  should  raise  him  up  at 
the  last  day.  "  Fear  not,  little  flock,  it 
is  the  Fath^s  good  pleasure  to  give  you 
the  kingdom,"  and  that  good  pleasure  of 
the  Father  the  almighty  power  of  the  Son 
engages  to  make  good. 


THE  PINAFORE. 


'\  7[ /HEN  peevish  flaws  his  soul  have  stirred 
*  *    To  fretfiil  tears  for  crossed  desires. 
Obedient  to  his  mother's  word. 
My  child  to  banishment  retires. 

As  disappears  the  moon,  when  wind 
Heaps  miles  of  mist  her  visage  o'er, 

So  vanisheth  his  face  behind 
The  cloud  of  his  white  pinafore. 

I  cannot  then  come  near  my  child — 

A  gulf  between  of  gainful  loss; 
He  to  the  infinite  exiled — 

I  w^ting,  for  I  cannot  cross. 

Ah  then,  what  wonder,  passing  show, 

The  Isis-veil  behind  it  brings — 
Like  that  self<offined  creatures  know. 

Remembering  legs,  foreseeing  wings ! 

Mysterious  moment !     When  or  how 
Is  the  bewildering  change  begun? 

Hid  in  far  deeps  the  awful  n^w 
When  turns  his  being  to  the  sun. 


A  light  goes  up  behind  his  eyes, 

A  still  small  voice  behind  his  ears; 
A  listing  wind  about  him  sighs. 

And  lo  the  inner  landscape  clears ! 
Hid  by  that  screen,  a  wondrous  shine 

Is  gathering  for  a  sweet  surprise ; 
As  Moses  grew,  in  dark  divine. 

Too  radiant  for  his  people's  eyes. 
For  when  the  garment  sinks  again, 

Outbeams  a  brow  of  heavenly  wile, 
Clear  as  a  morning  afier  rain. 

And  sunny  with  a  perfect  smile. 
Oh,  would  that  1  the  secret  knew 

Of  hiding  from  my  evil  part. 
And  turning  to  the  lovely  true 

The  open  windows  of  my  heart  I 
Lord,  in  thy  skirt,  love's  tender  gaol, 

Hide  thou  my  selfish  heart's  disgrace; 
Fill  me  with  light,  and  then  unveil 

To  friend  and  foe  a  friendly  face. 

OSORGE  UAC  DONALD. 


MARGARET. 


THE  AUTHOR  . 

"The)' alio  larve  who 


fj  ARGARET 
'I    had  well  said 
[    that  she  had 
'   griefs    of 
which  Ellen 
could    know 
nothmg,     of 
which     no 
one    as    yet 
knew    any- 
thing beyond 
Elspet's  COD' 
jectures  as  to 
the  cause  of 
the  continu- 
ous   "  head- 
ache "    with 
which    her 
mistress  put 
her  off  from 
day  to  day. 
"  Aunt  Marg'ret's  got  a  pain  on  the  top  of 
her  bead,"  said  the  childien, "  and  we  mustn't 
make  a  noise." 

These  griefs  seemed  to  increase  instead  of 
to  lessen,  and  proportionately  the  "head- 
ache" increased.  Caspar's  letters,  at  all 
limes  like  angels'  visits  (in  two  senses  so  to 
his  sister),  had  become  more  and  more  rare. 
The  last,  dated  from  Cairo,  had  treated  en- 
tirely of  expeditions  to  the  Pyramids,  and  of 
a  pamphlet  which  Caspar  purposed  shortly  to 
publish,  to  be  entitled  "  Conjectures  on  the 
Structure  and  History  of  the  Monuments  of 
Egypt"  Two  publishers  had,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  refused  to  risk  its  publication,  and 
had  advocated  its  appearance  in  some  perio- 
j  dical.  But  Caspar  and  the  periodicals  were 
'  not  on  terms  which  permitted  of  this,  without 
something  very  like  an  apol(^,  or  a  conde- 
scension, as  he  would  have  termed  it,  on  the 
j  pan  of  the  author.  And  Caspar  Marshall 
did  not  know  the  grandeur  of  humility,  nor 
the  nobiUty  of  self-abasement.  He  had  not 
learnt  that  next  to  doing  good  stands  the 
virtue  (if  I  may  call  it  such)  of  allowing  that 
one  has  done  evil.  Nor  had  he  realised  that 
on  this  troublous  sea  of  life  whoso  sets  him- 
self in  the  trough  of  one  wave  will  find  him- 
self straightway  on  the  crest  of  the  next.  He 
still  held  to  the  largest  rooms  at  feasts,  and 
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mly  atvid  Hnd  wait." 

it  was  more  than  he  deserved  that  so  seldom 
had  he  been  called  upon  to  "  sit  down  lower." 

Margaret  was  fully  aware  of  what  this  fresli 
scheme  of  publishing  would  entail.  A  large 
outlay  to  b^n  with,  a  return  most  uncer- 
tain, and  at  cdl  events  far  distant  Then  the 
subject  would  of  necessity  detaia  her  brother 
abroad,  and  engross  him  to  the  hindrance  of 
all  other  work,  more  fragmentary,  but  cer- 
tainly attended  by  less  risk  and  more  emolu- 
ment. And  in  the  meantime  affairs  at  home 
became  more  complicated,  if  the  steady  ebb 
of  Margaret's  slender  resources  could  be  said 
to  complicate  affairs. 

Ellen  Williams's  visit  had  been  paid  on  a 
Friday,  and  up  to  that  time  no  answer  had 
been  returned  to  Margaret's  letter  of  inquiry 
to  Mr.  Pickering.  She  had  ceased  to  look 
for  any,  accepting  it  as  a  fact  that  he  did 
not  tiunk  her  capable  of  giving  lessons. 
And  even  if  he  could  help  her  in  this  matter, 
how  could  it  now  be  managed  ?  There  were 
certainly  no  pupils  at  Femhill,  and  a  distance 
of  three  miles  from  any  station  made  the 
village  more  out  of  reach  of  London  than 
many  places  at  a  greater  distance.  But  the 
same  &ct  lent  to  the  litde  spot  its  charm, 
and  left  its  rustic  beauties  and  quiet  undis- 
turbed. So  in  this,  Margaret,  you  have 
something  to  be  thankful  for  after  all.  Neither 
for  you  nor  the  children  would  a  gayer,  more 
peopled  suburb  of  the  great  city  have  done 
as  well 

But  sorrow  sadly  discolours  the  mind's 
eye,  as  does  sickness  so  often  discolour  the 
eye  of  the  body.  With  Margaret's  uneasi- 
ness as  to  her  brother,  as  to  the  very  means 
of  hvjng,  and  her  hopelessness  as  to  the  sale 
of  her  pictures,  u^n  which  it  seemed  to  her 
she- was  lavishing  m  vain  her  life  and  strengtl^^ 
there  came  a  miserable  and  morbid  tone 
upon  her  whole  mind  and  the  whole  life  she 
was  leading,  upon  every  thought  and  o^ 
seemed  to  her — for  she  was  more  or  less 
aware  of  it— rupon  every  word  she  spoke. 
Mrs.  Hobson  more  vociferously  than  ever 
called  her  that  "tweet  young  lady  as  never 
said  '  no'  to  nobody,"  and  Elspet's  "  My  poor 
pet  lamb — dear  h^rt  of  her  I"  might  have 
been  heard  a  thousand  times  in  the  ten 
minutes  the  good  woman  lay  awake  at  night 
to  puzzle  over  her  mistress's  misfortunes, 
which,  indeed,  she  looked  upon  as  her  own. 
Of  Caspar  Ma^iaret  never  spoke  except  in 
19 
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love  and  admiration,  and  seldom  then.  She 
had  a  feeling  that  Elspet  thought  hardlyof  him, 
and  to  any  such  she  would  never  mention  his 
name  more  than  she  was  obliged.  But 
Elspet  knew  well  enough  that  the  little  coffer 
must  be  nearly  empty,  and  that  as  yet  little 
result  had  followed  upon  Margaret's  unceas- 
ing labours  at  her  easel. 

Who  does  not  know  too  the  strain  upon 
mind  and  body  that  long-contmued  and 
earnest  attention  to  any  art  entails?  I  mean 
where  the  soul  is  thrown  into  the  cndeavotir 
to  excel,  to  reach  the  perfection  which,  abs  ! 
is  never  reached.  The  anxiety,  the  dissatis- 
faction, the  hope  measured  out  as  it  were  to 
lure  on  its  victim,  and  not  enough  to  uphold 
him  in  the  simple — the  weariness,  the  im- 
patience, the  restlessness? 

Mr.  Pickering,  I  am  aware,  was  seldom  or 
never  troubled  with  all  these.  Bat  there  was 
some  lack  in  him,  some  link  missing  that  is 
mostly  bestowed  where  there  is  taste,  and 
genius,  and  soul  combined.  Margaret,  had 
she  but  considered  thb,  might  have  taken 
cotiragft.  She  might  have  repeated  what  she 
had  said  a  litlle  bitterly  to  EIl«n  Williams, 
"  I  would  rather  have  my  grief  than  your 
hardness;" 

And  comfort  in  another  formj  rather  I 
should  say  in  other  words,  awaited  Margaret, 
Is  it  hackneyed,  out  of  date,  a  popular  ddn- 
sion,  to  imagine  that  comfort  can  be  taken 
from- a  sermon?  So  many  things  are  popular 
deltmons  now  that  one  becomes  distrustful. 

Bat  before  the  comfort,  came  yet  another 
trouble,  the  tidings  from  across  the  seas  that 
James  Marshall  was  dead.  Margaret  had 
not  seen  him  for  so  long,  he  had  entered  so 
litde  into  her  existence,  that  she  could  not 
feel  the  loss  keenly  for  herself.  For  the  little 
ones,  now  orphans,  was  all  her  sorrow.  She 
had  known  too  well  what  it  was  to  lack 
father  and  mother  to  think  lightly  of  the  trial 
that  had  come  upon  them,  though  little  did 
tbey  realise  it  now.  Each  little  face  puckered 
up  into  a  cry  when  she  first  broke  the  news 
to  them ;  but  more  from  sympathy  with  the 
tears  upon  her  0¥m  face  than  that  they  had 
grasped  the  fact.  Dolly,  hardest  to  comfort 
at  the  time,  was  soonest  to  forget ;  and  for 
many  days  after  Mai^ret  noticed  that  Toto's 
face  wore  a  sorrowftil,  earnest  look  that  she 
had  never  seen  before.  She  spoke  to  them 
fpequenity  on  the  subject,  anxious  that  they 
should  neither  conceal  what  grief  they  felt, 
nor  look  with  awe  and  fear  upon  the  mes- 
senger tiiat  had  come  amongst  them.  And 
that  with  the  bf)y,  at  least,  his  father's  words 
and  memory  had  not  passed  awaywaa  obvious. 


One  day — he  had  stood  a  long  time  biting 
his  drum-stick  and  staring  out  of  the  window 
with  earnest  eyes—he  came  up, to  Margaret, 
and  takingholdof  her  locket  saidsorrowfully — 

"  Aunt  Marg'ret,  please  to  make  me  be 
called  Charlie." 

"Why,  darling?"  she  asked. 

"  'Cos  papa'called  roe  that,  and  '  Toto's'  so 
baby.  Papa  said  so, — and — and  he's  gone 
away,  and  dead— and " 

He  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  laid  hk 
little  head  on  Margaret's  lap.  He  was  in  the 
April  of  his  days,  and  sunAine  quickly  sne- 
ceeded  showers,  but  he  liad  his  mah  of  being 
henceforth  called  Charlie. 

I  have  said  that  on  a  ircrtain  Briday,  and 
it  was  a  Friday  in  May,  Mlargajret  hmi  recoived 
no  answer  from  Mr.  Mclterii^  On  tiaa 
succeeding  day,  SaUirdBy,  he  Irad^.bowevo^ 
dropped  a  certain  letter,  ^th  ai  osnain  le- 
ma^,  mto  a  pillar-^Mti:  in  Bond  SOeet.  So 
that  there  is  stall  hope  for  her,  if  dw  conld 
but  know  it.  The  Indian  letter  in  the  meam- 
time  had  put  all  dse  out  of  her  miod.     , 

On  the  Sunday  she  did  not  go  to  church 
in  the  rooming,  but  sent  £li^t,  and  stayei 
at  home  herself  with  the  childieu. 

Such  a  happy  morning  it  seemed  to  than, 
and  very  peaceful  it  was  even  to  poor 
Margaret.  They  dragged  a  shawl  on  to  the 
grass  for  her  to  sit  on,  and  the  big  "  picture 
Bible,"  and  other  books  were  brought  crot. 
Then  with  an  umbrella  each,  and  one  for 
their  aunt,  they  sat  down  "  in  their  tents," 
as  they  said.  "  Let's  p'etend  to  be  wild 
Aairj  men,"  said  Charlie  opening  his  eyes 
wide,  "like  Mr.  Esau." 

Margaret  read  them  many  stories,  and 
spoke  to  tliem  of  each  one,  and  the  lessons 
it  held  for  them.  But  she  did  not  plague 
them  with  learning  much  by  heart.  She 
herself  had  anything  but  pleasant  assodations 
with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  psalms  and 
collects  from  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
given  her  as  tasks.  Each  child  repeated  si 
hymn  and  learnt  a  new  verse  or  two  during 
the  morning.  "You  must  say  one  to  that 
lacly  who  comes  to  see  me,  Charlie,"  Margaret 
said. 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Marg'ret,"  said  he  slowly  and 
reproachfully,  "the  isn't  a  lady;  you're  a 
lady,  'cos  you're  my  Aunt  Marg'ret,  but  she's 
only  a  woman." 

When  EHen  Williams  called  fur  her  com- 
panion on  her  way  to  Draybridge,  Margaret 
thought  it  well  to  repeat  and  enforce  her 
wish.  Charlie  was  told  to  say,  "Awake,  my 
soul,"  which  was  supposed  to  be  his  master- 
piece.    He  raced  through  ii,  ivith  his  hands  j 


behind  his  back,  in  a  sing-song  voice,  but 
fluently  enough,  till  he  came  to  the  lines 
beginning  "  Improve  thy  talents,"  which  he 
rendered,  by  way  of  variety,  thus : — 

'■  Reprove  lij  U\raa  with  im  cm. 
For  the  )ii[  day  tfaTKlf  pnpiR." 

"And  isn't  big,  and  great,  and  lai^/erf 
the  same.  Aunt  Marg'ret?  you  laid  they 
uTisyVrf  the  same,  at  my  spelling." 

Elten  Williams  smiled  faintly,  and,  33 
Margaret  noticed,  for  the  firat  time  since  they 
bad  known  each  other.  When  she  returned 
from  her  room,  having  just  put  on  her 
bonnet,  she  found  her  leading  Dolly  about 
by  the  hand,  and  quite  at  home  with  them. 

"Aunt  Marg're^  why  have  you  got  on  a 
black  bonnet  ?"  asked  Charlie. 
"  Don't  you  know,  Charlie  ? "  she  asked. 
"Why  haven't  I  got  a  black  blouse,  and 
Dolly  ?    He's  my  papa  and  Dolly's." 

"  You  will  have  them  soon,  darlings ;  they 
are  not  ready  yet." 

"  Should  yon  go  out,  Mai^ret,"  said  Ellen 
hesitatingly,  "  till  you  get  your  mourning?" 
"I  need  to  pray  and  to  hear  a  sermon 
I  more  than  usual,  1  Aink,  Ellen,"  she  an- 
'  swered,  smiling  sadly.  "  Elspet  has  lent  me 
I  a  black  shawl,  and  the  skirt  and  bonnet  I'  had 
I    by  me." 

Elspet  had  secTetly  vowed  she  would  never 
I  take  the  sliaid  back.  "  Ifs  been  laid  by  this 
1  ten  years,  and  what's  the  good  to  the  like  of 

me?" 
I      They  had  not  opened  the  garden  gate 
before  the  children  were  running  and  calling 
1    after  tfiem, — 

"  May  we  build  with  our  bricks,  Aunt 
'    Haig-ret?" 

I       "  Oh,  no !"  said  Ellen  unccmsciously,  and 
■    scared  at  the  idea. 

The  children  thought  that  Margaret  had 
spoken, 

"  What,  not  if  we  bnild  a  niurei  t" 
The  permis^on  was  given,  for  it  seemed 
to  Mai^aret  that  the  angels  themselves  could 
hardly  find  more  innocent  amusements  than 
did  these  children.  She  could  not  forbid 
them  to  chase  butterflies,  why  should  she 
forbid  them  to  play  with  bricks  ? 

And  she  knew  they  really  did  believe  they 
were  to  build  a  church. 


"  Cod  it  all  io  all,  o 


muu  tiAcDos tLB. 


The  door  of  the  parish  church  of  Dray- 
bridge  stood  wide,  and  a  sofV  May  wind  was 
toying  with  the  elm  branches  that  overspread 
tbc  dim'chi-ard  and  the   path.    Butterflies 
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'  fluttere3  and  alighted  on  the  yew-trees  and 
on  the  graves,  fit  emblems  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  Just ;  and  a  blue-winged  swaliow  swept 
suddenly  up  the  aisle,  and  beating  itself  an 
instant  against  the  coloured  window-panes^ 
as  suddenly  turned  afl^ghted,  and  finding 
itself  once  more  free,  rose  with  a  jubilee  of 
flight  and  chirruping  into  the  warm  blue  air. 

There  is  nothing  more  restful,  1  think,  than- 
an  English  country  church  on  a  summer's 
day.  The  cool  carved  stone,  and  the  oM 
oak  benches,  contrasting  with  the  sunshine 
and  the  heat  outside,  the  stillness  within 
before  the  service  has  begun,  or  in  the  pauses 
of  it,  the  life  without  seen  througi!  the  open 
door— and  what  a  pity  it  is  when  they  close 
it! — the  cows  browsing  on  the  village  green, 
and  the  endless  varieties  and  successions  of 
light  and  shade  upon  the  grass,  or  in  the 
branches,  or  on  the  sandy  path.  Yet  silence- 
there  too,  with  all  its  life;  silence,  becaus: 
this  is  the  day  that  the  Lord  hatti  mitde, 
— life,  to  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it. 

There  was  a  sj-camor;  outside  Driybridge' 
church,  no  rival  of  the  elm  tree,  but  standingi 
in  noble  solitude  on  the  other  side  the  pa^. 
It  had  hung  out  its  green  flower  tassels 
daintily  from  each  little  tent  of  down-dropped 
leaves,  and  the  low,  continuous,  and  melo- 
dious buzz  of  many  bees  stirred  among  it. 
Once  or  twice,  laden  to  satiety,  a  large  velvet 
"bumble"  would,  like  the  swallow,  sweep" 
across  the  doorway,  its  muffled  song  waxing 
loud  and  then  waning  as  it  passed  away. 
Margaret  felt  that  her  troubled  mind  was  the 
only  thing  discordant  in  that  place  of  holy  ■ 
calm,  the  only  tuneless  note  in  the  universali' 
hymn  of  praise. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  (and  no  one" 
who  has  ever  realised  God  as  a  Father,  and 
his  soul  as  the  work  of  his  creative  hand,  cSrt 
doubt  it)  that  the  soul  has  sfosuns — its  cold- 
winter,  its  chilly  but  hopeful  spring,  its  noon-  ' 
day  heat  of  summer,  and  its  calm,  sorrowful, 
yet  patient  autumn-tide.  Times  wjien,  indi- 
pendently  as  it  often  seems  of  all  external 
cause  or  circumstance,  we  sink  into  a  callous, 
frigid,  and  immovable  state  from  which  it  is 
impossible  to  arouse  ourselves.  For  if  we 
love  God,  we  arc  aware  of  this  love  lessneas, 
and  we  are  pained  by  the  knowHedge,  if  onr 
love  be  trae.  It  is  a  paralysis  of  the  soul, 
when  unable  to  feel  or  move,  we  yet  feel 
keenly  the  /ck'  of  feeling  and  of  motion. 

Margaret,  who  was  no  saint  (and  had  she 
been  so,  I  doubt  her  escaping  wholly  the 
universal  frost-bite),  wok  paasing  through 
such  a  season  now,  For  many  days  past 
she  had  knelt  many  times  to  pray,  and  had  J 
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risen  hard  and  loveless  as  before.  It  seemed 
Co  her  that  behind  her  many  cares  and  much 
weariness  God  had  hidden  his  face. 

On  this  Sunday  in  church  she  felt  that  she 
did  not  really  pray.  Each  petition  as  she 
strove  to  drive  it  upwards  fell  to  the  earth, 
unheard  as  it  seemed  to  her,  unheard  as  it  is 
possible  it  may  in  reality  have  been.  His 
ways  are  past  finding  out :  thank  God  it  is 
so !  If  it  were  not  so,  He  were  indeed  no 
God. 

Once  in  the  glorious  Litany,  with  "  strong 
ciying  and  tears,"  she  joined  her  voice  and 
heart  to  that  of  the  congregation, 

"  That  it  may  please  thee  to  defend  and 
provide  for  the  fatherless  children  ....  and 
all  that  are  desolate  and  oppressed  !" 

But  for  the  sermon  she  longed  with  an 
intense  longing  and  an  eager  hope  Some 
new  word,  some  blessed  thought,  might  rouse 
her,  and  melt  the  stubbornness  at  her  heart. 
Nay,  she  even  prayed,  with  bent  head  when 
the  prayers  were  ended  and  there  was  a 
pause  of  silence,  that  it  might  be  so.  When 
she  raised  her  head,  the  clergyman  who  had 
read  had  given  up  bis  place  in  the  pulpit 
to  another. 

A  man  rather  above  the  middle  height, 
with  a  face  so  thin  and  pale  that  Mai^aret 
stamped  him  immediately  as  an  ascetic,  rose 
from  his  knees,  and  from  thin,  firm  lips  gave 
out  in  a  distinct  and  sonorous  voice  the  text, 
"  God  with  us." 

He  paused  and  looked  quietly  around  the 
clmrch.  The  faint  colour  that  had  been  on 
his  fiice  when  he  rose  from  his  knees  died 
slowly  away.  He  took  up  his  handkerchief, 
passed  it  over  his  lips,  and  repeated,  "  God 
with  us," 

"  Not  to  those,"  began  the  preacher,  "  who 
deny  the  existence  of  God,  nor  to  those  who 
would  make  for  themselves  a  private  god — I 
may  use  the  word,  I  hope,  without  irrever- 
ence, seeing  that  I  can  find  no  other  to 
express  my  meaning — not  to  those  who 
fashion  to  themselves  a  being  whom  they  can 
understand,  and  strive  to  make  Infinity  finite 
— not  to  such  would  I  address  myself  to-day. 

"In  our  large  towns  and  cities,  where 
godlessness  and  open  sin  walk  hand  in  hand, 
where  atheism  flaunts  itself  unshamed  in  the 
broadest  light  of  day  and  has  its  hundreds  of 
disciples — it  is  our  duty,  as  ambassadors  for 
God,  to  protest  against  this  open  rebellion, 
this  bold-laced  disavowal  of  our  King. 

"  But  in  this  country  church,  in  the  midst 
of  the  fairest,  freshest  bounties  of  the  Lord 
of  all  the  earth,  in  the  lace  of  that  smiling 
cver-praiseful   nature    in   which   you,    my 


hearers,  are  set,  I  purpose  more  to  speak  to 
you  of  Him,  than  to  endeavour  to  prove, 
what  you  can  hardly  dare  to  doubt— that  He 
in  very  truth  exists.  Your  presence  here  to- 
day assures  me  that  my  supposition  regard- 
ing you  is  correct.  I  do  not  believe  in  such 
dis/ionesf  doubt  as  would  bring  men  to  their 
knees  before  a  God  in  whom  they  do  not 
believe,  nor  in  such  craven  thra.ldom  to  the 
opinion  of  this  world  as  would  induce  them 
to  come,  and  to  kneel,  for  the  sake  of  that 
world  merely,  and  its  opinion, 

"  To  you,  therefore,  to  whom  my  text  is 
familiar,  I  address  myself.  To  you  who  havu 
hitherto  accepted  the  great  truth  which  it 
contains.  How  it  is  accepted,  in  how  limited 
a  manner,  and  what  influence  the  acceptation 
bears  upon  our  life,  I  hope  in  turn  to  con- 
sider. Lastly,  I  would  lay  before  you  the 
reasons  I  find  for  believing  that  we  may 
accept  it,  in  a  very  grand,  and  lofty,  and  ex- 
tensive sense. 

"  Firstly,  then,  how  it  is  accepted.  And  I 
need  not  repeat  that  I  mean  by  the  avowed 
professors  of  Christianity.  '  God  with  us,' 
Sometimes  we  have  it  as  a  text  at  Christmas. 
It  then  conveys  to  us  the  remembrance  of  the 
actual  presence  of  out  Saviour  on  the  earth. 
According  to  our  various  dispositions  or 
imaginations  the  mind  leads  us  from  this 
point  to  other  things.  To  the  Babe  in  the 
manger,  his  mission,  his  sorrows,  his  death, 
to  bis  ascension,  when  like  a  cloud  He 
vanished  from  our  sight ;  perhaps  to  the 
message  He  left  for  us  about  the  'tittle 
while' — yet  further,  perhaps,  to  his  coming 
again. 

."■Again,  to  some  very  simple  minds,  I 
believe  to  the  mind  of  every  child,  the  God 
who  we  are  told  is  '  with  us,'  takes  the  form 
of  a  human  being.  Kind  to  the  good,  a 
punisher  of  the  wicked,  seated  upon  a  throne, 
and  following  with  a  judicial  eye  the  foot- 
steps of  all  earth's  little  children. 

"  Or  again,  do  we  not  sometimes  (some  of 
us,  I  fear,  at  all  times)  view  Him  as  an 
abstract  Being,  ruling  the  universe  perhaps, 
but  quite  apart  from  us  men  and  our  doings  ? 

"  Or  as  a  fate,  from  which  we  caunot  by 
any  means  escape? 

"  Or  as  perfect  holine3.<!  without  the  ele- 
ment of  love,  failing  which,  holiness  is  no 
longer  holiness  P 

"  Brethren,  the  God  of  all  the  earth  has 
mercy  so  vast  that  none  dare  exclude  his 
brother  from  his  presence,  nor  condemn  any 
conception  of  Him,  so  long  as  it  savours  not 
of  irreverence  and  unbelief.  But  may  we 
not  hope  to  enlatge  our  own  miserable  and 


small  conceptions  ?  The  age  is  progressing, 
science  is  progressing,  all  things  are  prc^ess- 
ing  around  us:  why,  then,  should  belief  wax 
cold,  aiid  our  ideas  of  God  alone  remain 
Wanted  ?  Nay,  they  have  shrunken'  and 
grown  small,  for  David  of  all  men  had  the 
most  elevated  and  enlarged  conception  of 
his  Creator  and  his  friend ;  and  David  lived 
a  thousand  ^eais  before  Christ. 

"  And  it  IS  in  this  way  that  our  ideas  may 
be  enlarged.  By  extending  God  fuery  way, 
if  so  I  may  speak ;  not  raising  Him  to  that 
pinnacle  of  greatness  at  which  He  cannot 
reach  us,  but  giving  Him  all  power  as  well  as 
all  glory.  And  all  power  does  not  concern 
itself  with  mighty  things  alone,  but  with  all 
things,  small  or  great.  He  that  could  say, 
'Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,*  to  him  that  could 
not  rise,  could  also  forgive  all  sin.  He  that 
made  a  universe  can  make  a  man  to  walk 
upon  one  small  spot  of  that  universe.  Our 
Creator,  and  yet  our  Father  and  our  Friend, 
our  elder  Brother,  and  our  King,  our  High 
Priest  and  the  Lamb  for  sacrifice. 

"But  1  anticipate;  for  I  would  now  speak 
to  you  of  the  cold  and  meagre  acceptation  of 
this  truth  as  shown  by  the  infiumce — shall  I 
say  the  lack  of  influence  ? — it  has  upon  our 
lives. 

"  Do  we  believe  in  the  continual  presence 
of  God  when  we  use  in  common  conversa- 
tion the  words  '  chance,' '  luclc,' '  misfortune,' 
'accident?'  If  He  is  'with  us,'  He  is  not 
a  pa^ssive  observer,  I  imagine,  but  an  Agent, 
a  Father,  a  directing  hand. 

"  Do  we  believe  in  God's  actual  presence 
when  we  speak  of  Him  with  irreverence,  with 
distntst — when  we  drive  his  Spirit  from  the 
inner  temple  by  lightness  or  by  wilful  sin  ? 

"  Do  we  believe  that  He  is  with  us  when 
we  fret  continually  under  a  petty  trial,  under 
a  trial  of  any  sort  or  kind,  and  struggle  rest- 
lessly to  be  free  from  that  which  He  has 
sufiered  shall  be  for  a  little  time  our  portion  ? 
Do  we  believe  that  the  grave  is  in  his  hand, 
and  that  through  the  dark  valley  He  leads 
us  when  we  murmur  and  rebel  {1  do  not  say 
when  we  maurti,  for  to  mourn  is  Christ-like, 
and  is  blessed),  that  one  whom  we  would 
have  here  is  taken  to  a  better  countt^  ? 

"  My  brethren,  surely  to  believe  is  not  to 
realise.  We  all  believe  that  God  is  with 
us ;  how  many  realise  it  as  a  noble  truth  ? .  . 

"  But  while  I  speak,  a  certain  disease  of 
man's  soul  comes  to  my  remembrance ;  and 
lest  any  in  this  place  should  now  labour,  or 
in  b^one  times  have  laboured,  under  it,  I 
would,  by  the  help  of  the  God  who  is  with 
us,  speak  a  word  of  comfort  and  of  hope. 
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"The  disease  I  mean  is  an  inability  to 
realise  the  presence  of  God. 

"  You  have  all  felt,  my  hearers,  I  am  per- 
suaded, more  or  less,  aware  of  it  or  unaware, 
this  torpor,  this  languor,  this  miserable 
searching  for  a  God  you  cannot  find — a  God 
who  has  heretofore  been  yours,  who  here- 
tofore has  heard  your  prayers,  who  never 
heretofore  has  failed  you. 

"  I  beseech  you  let  not  this  cause  you  to 
despair.  '  He  hath  said,  and  shall  He  not 
perform  ?'  '  Behold,  I  am  with  you  always, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.' 

"  In  the  meantime,  it  has  pleased  Him  to 
turn  away  for  a  little  his  health-giving  face. 
There  is  some  purpose,  believe  me,  in  the 
grief,  the  stupor,  that  is  yours.  We  cannot 
follow  Him  into  the  distance  where  his  ever- 
lasting purposes  are  planned :  we  cannot, 
being  finite,  comprehend  Infinity. 

"  But  the  faith  that  enlai^es  man's  heart, 
and  gives  grandeur  to  his  intellect,  and  no- 
bility to  his  toil, — that  faith  which  points  to 
God  as  in  all  as  well  as  mier  all,  will  carry 
you  through  even  this  prayerless,  faithless 
season.  The  sickness  is  not  unto  death.  The 
Master  is  not  yet  come  into  the  house  to  heal : 
maybe,  had  thy  faith  been  stronger.  He  had 
not  waited,  but  had  spoken  words  of  healing 
from  afar  off.  Now  to  wait  for  his  touch,  be- 
lieving, is  all  that  thou  canst  do,  '  It  is  ex- 
pedient that  He  has  gone  from  thee,  for  a 
little  while.'  Only  a  litde  while.  He  cannot 
leave  thee." 

"  The  Master  saith, '  Where  is  the  guest- 
chamber  that  I  may  enter  in?' 

" '  Even  so  come.  Lord  Jesus : ' " 


Margaret  turned  out  of  the  church  with  a 
heart  softened  and  thankful,  if  not  greatly 
comforted.  But  the  very  softening  comforted : 
it  was  a  comfort  to  feel  hot  teara  coursing 
themselves  over  her  face  beneath  her  veil. 

The  sermon  was  too  long  to  give  in  full, 
and  neither  can  it  here  be  done  justice  to, 
nor  may  it  to  others  be  acceptable  as  it  was 
to  Margaret.  The  preacher  spoke,  and  it 
seemed  he  spoke  specially  to  her  of  rest  arid 
patience;  and  ss  he  spoke  they  seemed  in 
measure  to  come  back  to  her  after  a  weary 
absence. 

"  I  hope  the  dove  will  find  a  resting-place," 
said  Margaret,  "  and  not  take  fri^t  at  the 
confusion  in  my  heart." 

Ellen  hung  behind  a  moment  to  speak  to 
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some  one  she  knew.  When  she  rejoined 
Margaret  she  said ; 

"  I  have  seen  the  clergyman,  Margaret ; 
be  passed  me  quite  close,  I  wonder  who 
■be  is  I" 

"  Then  he  is  not  the  lector  ? " 

"  O  no  ;  the  one  who  read  is  the  rector. 
This  is  some  stranger ;  but  be  must  be  very 
kind,  he  was  talking  to  a.  bhod  man  in  the 
churchyard." 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  some  time, 
making  no  comment  on  the  Bermon.  Mar- 
garet felt  that  Ellen  would  not  look  upon  it 
in  the  same  light,  and  EUen  was  evidently  in 
no  way  impressed  by  it. 

"  If  I  could  have  a  clergjinan  like  that  to 
talk  to  at  Femhill,"  thought  Margaret,  "  I 
should  be  different  from  what  I  am  now.  He 
does  not  preach  cold  doctrine  to  repel  us ; 
and  he  would,  from  his  own  greatness,  take 
pity  upon  sins,  and  filings,  and  weaJuiesses 
in  others." 

"  If  I  were  quite  sure  that  Ann  is  n©t  cook- 
ing those  lamb-cutlets  for  dinner,"  thought 
Ellen,  "  we  need  not  walk  so  fast.  I  want  to 
keep  them  ipr  to-morrow,  and  to  have  that 
half  pigeon-pie  to-day." 

So  was  each  in  her  way  engrossed  in  medi- 
tation, till  Margaret  felt  herself  being  stared 
at  by  Ellen's  grey  eyes. 

"Wliat  is  it,  Ellen?"  she  a*ked. 

"  I  was  thinking  how  beautiful  you  look  in 
mourning,  Margaret ;  but  you  always  look 
beautiful  in  anything." 

Margaret  laughed. 

"  How  nice  it  must  be,"  continued  Ellen. 
"  I  wonder  you  don't  maie  a  picture  of  your- 
self sometimes.  It  would  be  prettier  than 
that  little  rough  girl  of  Woodward's  you  are 
doing.  And  you  didn't  even  make  her  iidy 
to  be  done." 

Margaret  did  not  listen  or  hear ;  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  a  group  coming  towards  them. 

"  The  children ! "  said  EUen.  "  And  who's 
that  with  them?" 

A  man.  For  an  instant  a  wild  hope  that 
Caspar  had  come  back  brought  the  colour 
into  Margaret's  face.  It  faded  out  slowly, 
and  a  look  of  part  anger  part  surprise  took 
its  place.  What  business  had  he  to  come, 
taking  advantage  of  her  loneliness,  walking 
out  to  tne^i  her,  evidently  quite  at  home  ? 

On  his  part  was  all  the  embarrassment,  as 
he  said  awkwardly,  "  How  do  you  do,  Miss 
Marshall  ?  "  and  held  out  his  hand. 

It  was  Luke  Carew, 

Three  make  no  company,  it  is  Eaid,  yet, 
when  at  the  rectory  gale  EUen  Williams,  in 
spite  of  Margaret's  looks  and  words  of  entreaty. 


declared  her  intention  of  going  home,  and 
reduced  the  party,  a  further  coostraint  seemed 
to  fall  upon  the  remabing  two.  Margaret 
walked  rapidly,  holding  her  head  high,  and  1 
compressing  her  lips,  as  was  her  habit  when  I 
she  was  annoyed.  Luke  walked  beside  her,  ! 
mostly  in  silence,  now  and  then  venturing  a  : 
bumble  remark,  or  some  thought  for  her 
welfare. 

"  You  have  got  a  headache,  I  am  afraid?" 
he  asked  once.  , 

"  Not  much  more  than  ubusU,  thank  you," 
said  Margaret  Then  a  long  silence.  He  , 
looked  into  the  hedge  aad  then  shyly  at  Mar-  ' 
garet ;  she  looked  up  to  the  trees  and  the  sky.  ' 

"  I  hope  Mrs.  Armytage  is  quite  well?"  said 
Margaret. 

"  Very  well,  thank  you.  I  wish  I  could  ■ 
see  you  look  as  well."  The  voice  here  took 
a  pathetic  tone,  and  the  large  blue  eyes  grew 
plaintive. 

If  she  had  been  lighter-hearted,  Msigaret  ; 
would  have  been  more  cutting  m  her  retorts.  ! 
As  it  was,  she  could  only  be  cold  and  distant.  I 
She  was  angry  that  Luke  Carew  had  dared  to  | 
come  and  see  her.  She  could  not  doubt  for  j 
what  purpose  he  had  come.  In  her  com- 
parative prosperity  she  had  rejected  him;  did  jj 
he  think  that  poverty  would  drive  her  to  his  ■! 
anus? 

I  cannot  analyse  a  woman's  feelii^s  under 
these  or  any  other  circumstances ;  but  certain 
it  is,  that  to  some  minds,  or  in  some  phases 
of  mind,  devotion,  and  particularly  dis^ytd 
devotion,  defeat  their  own  purpose,  and  are 
more  repulsive  than  acceptable  The  abject 
misery  and  humiliation  they  see,  jars  perb^s 
with  woman's  preconceived  notions  of  man- 
liness and  manly  wooing.  The  womids  they 
have  themselves  inflicted  (perhaps  to  prove 
the  metal  of  their  victim),  received  in  a  spirit 
of  patience  and  forbearance,  or  with  jil-dis- 
guised  pain,  aggravate  rather  than  soften  or 
humanise.  It  is  such  a  delicate  question,  and 
woman  is  so  versatile  and  wondrous  a  crea- 
tion, that  no  one  can  attempt  to  make  a  nile 
for  her — shall  I  say  subjection  ?  But  I  fancy 
if  man  were  more  often,  and  at  the  right 
moment,  to  "  frown  and  be  perverse,  and  say 
them  nay,"  like  Juliet,  to  take  a  leaf  indeed 
from  their  own  journal,  be  would  more  often 
be  successful.  Perhaps,  some  may  say,  this 
is  not  desirable.  Luke  Carew,  however,  was 
not  of  this  mind. 

There  is  a  moment  after  all  the  tyranny,  ^ 
which  I  will  allow  it  is,  and  the  pleasures  of  | 
that  tyranny  which  I  will  allow  exist,  when 
woman  sinks  down  exhausted  by  the  use  of 
her  own  weapons,  and  uses  her  power  to 
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aise  whom  she  bae  cast  dowo.  Having 
driven  her  chariot  id  haste  over  her  victim, 
she  returns  to  baLhe  his  wounds  and  to.  set 
him  beside  her.  And  of  course  that 
the  wounds  at  once.  Was  such  a  moment 
coming  for  Luke  f    Ah,  that  was  what  he 

.  wanted  to  know. 

He  felt  he  looked  very  stupid,  and  the 
Imowledge  made  him  look  more  stupid  still. 
Poor  fellow,  he  had  been  given  his  leave 

I  once;  and  yet  it  seemed  to  hira  that  Mar- 

i  garet  had  not  been  so  hard  upon  him  then 
s  she  was  to-rfay.    He  was  as  much  relieved 

j  as  she,  when  the  children  ran  noisily  out  to 
meet  them.  • 

They  made  friends  with  him  at  once.  He 
had  been  a  sailor  at  stae  time,  and  ratained 
much  of  the  ingfinoon^  frank  manner  that 
sailors  have.  Jlaod  lie  ws  very  SstaA  of 
children.  'But  afnaies  dtHOtan,  so  put  of 
Margaret  and  off  Magarst's  Ttf^,  he  twwmf 

i  at  once  fond  to  faribBhness.  They  led  imn 
all  over  the  sseAob,  picking  Mrs.  Ha^son'e 
wallflowers  ruthlessly,  and  dancing  irouiid 
him  in  an  ccstacy  of  delight  Charlie  i£Iled 
his  pockestflBdllvprUkte^  juid  Dolly  indig- 
nantly tunefl  -&em  mA.     Gvery  now  sad 

I  then  he  glaosBd  fintivdy  at  tbc  'little  up-atans 
window  am&  l&eo  at  his  watch  :  his  trm  Mt 
at  six  o'cIq&Sk  LandoD,  aod  he  had  ilbnee 
miles  to  i^^  Kc  .'tinought  Maogaret  was 
very  longildkkiedff  IxrHhrags.  If  lie  csnld 
hut  suppose  tftiB — 

...  "T-r,   ^_^'i 

Alas,  poorldci  AaeflEBmcd  lit^e  cbsokx 
for  htm  of  Bfli  a  caca^lmmati  a  haKk:oiD- 
pljment,  I  «il8  vt^ — Sat  I  Aa^  'Ovo  be&nre 
I  a  spurned  in^'wnnm  Jorsg  tB  loot  ker 
best 

Margaret  .aboie  vaw  Ae  pitifol  npaovd 
look,  and  it  hardand  &£r  aB  iftejiaoTC  .&e 
moved  front  Ac  'wmrtmiw  sad  sOt  ■Oamm  ma 
the  edge  of  teir  bed.  Tfaae  Ae  maaiBsd , 
till  common  txitras^  numifiMui  her  to 

m  and  appear  Mt  Ac  ^Ibbb  Auc  of  tlx 
small  sitting-room.  At  the  &rst  Botmfi  eSiat 
footstep  Luke  Carew  left  the  children  and 
approached  her.  He  made  an  efibrt  to  pass 
into  the  room,  and  she  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat a  step  to  enable  him  to  do  so. 

"I  have  asked  for  some  tea,"  she  said, 
standing  up  tall  and  pale,  and  cold  as  ever, 
in  the  doorway.  She  was  determined  not  to 
sit  down.  "  Vou  have  a  long  W£tlk  to  the 
I  statton." 

Surely  that  was  hopeful :  she  used  an 
expression  approaching  to  kindness. 

Luke  Carew  did  not  answer.     He  was 
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sitting  in  an  arm-chair  (iAe  arm-chair  of  the 
little  room,  for  his  lovs  had  for  a.  moment 
made  him  forget  his  manners),  his  hands 
clasped  so  tighdy  that  they  were  white  as 
ivory,  and  his  sunburnt  face  bent. 

Would  his  silence,  the  misery  he  was 
enduring,  and  which  Margaret  musi  see, — 
would  it  mov2  her  to  pity  ?  He  raised  his 
eyes,  for  how  could  he  long  keep  them  from 
her? 

She  had  never  looked  to  him  so  beautiful. 
Her  white,  clear-cut  features  against  the 
blue  sky,  the  tail  figure  ir.  black,  so  lithely 
shaped  and  symmetrical,  the  white  hand 
upon  the  window-pane,  with  the  blue  veins 
stimding  out  upon  it.  Above  all,  the  sad, 
careworn,  piteous  sxprsssion  of  long-suffered 
distrME  and  sorrow  about  the  large,  appeal- 
iing  eyes.  This  sight  and  this  sorrow,  and 
his  helplessness  to  intervene  between  the  last 
and  her,  ware  too  much  for  Luke's  self- 
command.  Hedid  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  been  thought  of ;  he  used  the  weapons 
tbftt  had  so  mastered  him,  and  threw  himself 
Kpon  her  compassion. 

Had  he  knelt  to  her,  taken  her  hand, 
surprised  ha  with  a  volley  of  reproach  or 
entreaty,  she  would  ^ve  rebelled  against 
the  liberty  aod  cast  Inm  -oE.  As  it  was,  he 
sat  still,  only  that  te  lOGPrsd  bts  hands,  and 
oovered  his  face  wMt  Hiean. 

There  was  snch  despair  m  this  quiet 
acexnanent,  that  Uaigaret  'lodked  round. 
Jfis  tooved  shores  were  Iteaving  in  an 
^^B^  ^  iiMliiiiiL  tat  he  did  no:  ^ay  a 

Jin  ji  mmmpipjt  foA  colours  fell  upon 
eperyfliiug,  because  Margaret  ww  moved  to 
piOf,  She  lafi  been  cruel,  hard,  even  un- 
GCHBteoufi  to  Inm,  and  in  retuia  for  what  ? 
F<gr  ifhe  meat  &ekneaet»ed  love  that  mar. 
had  evsr  jpHcm.  Bhe,  gmaflhwt,  miserable. 
.ndjflanCi^aiVSBed  b^xammnch  in  mind 
as  OS  fpmaa—ix  tiB  lo-tbif  Lo&e  Carew  had 
feaOTn  SOtpt^f—amA  dhc  returned 
'  'i  scam  MoSL  contmpt. 

The  haode  stored  Aemativsi  3.  little ;  he 
moved  his  knees  too  as  if  he  surfered  even 
bodily  pain ;  and  I  am  sure  he  did ;  such 
tension  and  mental  suft'etiug  s\:;uds  farther 
than  the  mind, 

'■  Margaret  I"  he  said, "  O  Margaret,  Mar- 
garet I" 

Not  as  a  call  to  her,  not  as  a  reproach, 
only  with  a  wail  of  despair  in  it  triat  wrung 
her  heart.    It  is  too  much  for  most  women ; 

know  it  was  loo  much  for  Margaret. 

"Mr.  Carew!"  she  said  gently,  and  it 
sounded  to  him  as  if  heaven  opened  ind  an 
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aogel  spoke.  There  was  such  a  look  of 
expectant  hunger  in  his  fiice  when  he  looked 
up,  that  Mai^aret  was  almost  frightened. 
He  b^an  to  rise. 

"  Please  sit  still,"  said  she  quiclcly,  "  and 
listen  to  what  I  am  going  to  say.  I  want  you 
to  forgive  me  for  having  been  rude  and  scorn- 
ful to  you.  I  know  what  you  are  doing  when 
you  ask  me  to  be — your  wife.     I  know  that 


you  have  got  overyour  pride,  which  Iwounded 
last  year.  I  know  that  you  are  stooping,  as 
no  one  else  would  stoop  perhaps,  and— oh, 
indeed  you  don't  know  how  unhappy  I  am ! 
it  is  that  that  helps  to  make  me  rude  to  you. 
I  don't  know  why  it  is  I  am  so  stony.  I 
cannot  love  you  yet." 

"  Oh,MargaTet,didyousay*tf>rf?''  And 
there  came  a  glory  of  sunshine  all  over  his 


fece,  as  if  -she  had  said,  "  I  love,  and  love, 
and  love  you. ' 

Margaret  wanted  to  answer:  she  wanted 
to  say,  "  I  don't  know  if  I  shall  ever  be  able 
to  love  you ;  but  I  grieve  for  you  in  my  very 
heart."  She  wanted  to  say,  "  Caspar  is  away, 
and  I  have  not  heard  from  him."  She  wanted 
to  say  everything  of  her  misery,  except  that 
she  was  very  poor.  But  she  broke  down 
instead,  and  said  nothing.    She  held  her 


handkerchief  to  her  face  and  cried  like  a 
little  child. 

There  come  ridiculous  episodes  in  the 
greatest  dramas  of  life.  Luke  Carew  was 
going  down  on  one  knee  with  a  vague 
wild  desire  of  thus  comforting  Mjtrgaret, 
when  a  patter  of  feet  brought  him  to  his  own. 
Margaret  escaped  lest  the  children  should  see 
her  tears. 

"  What  was  you  doing  to  mv  Au^t  Mar- 
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I  g'ret  ?"  said  Charlie.  "  Was  you  saying  your 
j  prayers?" 

"Something  very  like  it,"  said  Luke  to 
himself;  but  "What  have  you  done  with  the 
boat  I  gave  you?"  he  said  to  the  children. 
His  face  looked  like  a  summer  day  after  a 
thunderstorm — some  of  the  trouble  left,  but 
a  deal  of  glory  shining  through. 

"  O  we've  got  it  here  in  the  tub,  come  and 
see." 

"  O  do  come,"  said  Dolly,  pouting  her  red 
lips  out  of  her  white  sun-bonnet,  and  wag- 
gling her  stiff,  newly-washed  frock  behind 
her,  as  they  darted  mce  sun-winged  dragon- 
flies  into  the  garden. 

"  Here,  in  the  garden,"  they  called  shrilly ; 
and  Luke  followed  them,  moving  his  head 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  up  and  down, 
as  if  he  had  just  recovered  from  a  stiff  nedk, 
and  thinkmg  what  a  beautiful  day  it  had 
become  all  of  a  sudden. 

"  What  have  you  got  for  sailors,  eh  ?"  he 
asked,  not  catin-;  the  least  for  the  answer. 

"Lookhcrel  twojoHy blue-bottles.  That's 
Aunt  Maig'ret,  and  thafs  you.  Hallo  !"  and 
they  both  gave  a  scream  of  delight.  "Aunt 
Maig'ret's  tippled  you  in  the  water." 

Luke  did  not  like  the  omen ;  but  he  was 
too  happy  to  be  daunted  so  easily.  "  They 
will  Qy  away,"  said  he. 

"  O  no ;  don't  ye  see  we've  cutten  off  their 
wings,  so  they  only  jest  climb  up  and  down  like 
sailors.     Aunt  Marg'ret's  seeA  a  good  sailor." 

The  garden  gate  clicked,  and  Ellen  Wil- 
liams's brown  hat  came  up  between  the  lilac 
and  the  row  of  wallflowers,  Luke  Carew 
sighed.  Margaret  up-stairs  thanked  God. 
^t  feared  another  tke^t^e  more  than  she 
could  say. 


She  ran  down  cheerful  and  bright,  with  red 
marks  round  her  eyes,  but  a  lighter  heart. 
She  would  be  very  careful  in  her  behaviour. 
What  had  she  said  or  done  when  she  cried  ? 
How  ixiuid  she  cry  before  Luke  Carew  ?  She 
would  be  quite  at  her  ease  now,  neither  cold 
nor  too  friendly. 

She  showed  him  her  latest  picture  of  the 
little  village  girl,  with  the  brown  hair  and  the 
primroses. 

His  eyes  sparkled  over  it.  "How  beautiful," 
said  he,  in  a  low,  earnest  voice.  "Has 
Pickering  seen  this  ?    I  suppose  not." 

"But  it  is  not  finished,"  put  in  Ellen 
apologetically.  "  You  have  not  made  the 
hair  tidy  yet,  Margaret.  What  a  pity  you 
did  not  tell  me  in  time,  and  hec  mother  would 
have  put  it  in  curl  papers." 

Mai^aret  smiled.  Luke  Carew  smiled 
too,  but  not  at  Ellen.  Some  happy  thought 
of  his  own,  I  think,  for  his  eyes  followed 
Margaret 

The  tea  came :  the  time  ebbed  away,  and 
so  did  the  tea.  But  Ellen  Williams  sat  on 
stead&stly,  perhaps  a  little  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Margaret  held  her  hand.  She  liked 
having  her  hand  held  by  Mai^areL 

"  I  must  go,"  said  Luke  at  length  with  a 
sigh.  B/the  way,  he  had  said  it  at  least  six 
times  before,     ' 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  be  tired  after  your 
long  walk,"  said  Mai^ret,  rising, 

"  Good-bye,"  said  he,  and  wrung  her  hand 
as  he  turned  away. 

"  You  have  forgotten  Miss  Williams,  Mr. 
Carew,"  said  Margaret,  smiling. 

Oh,  Luke  Carew,  where  are  your  manners 
gone  to?  He  had  certainly  forgotten  EUea 
Williams. 


CHARITY  IN  LONDON. 

By  THE  Editok. 
nL— SAILORS'  HOMES. 


DANIEL  DEFOE  pronounces  begging 
a  disgrace  to  any  country ;  it  being  a 
shame  that  a  worthy  object  of  chanty  should 
be  reduced,  and  equally  a  shame  that  an  un- 
worthy one  should  be  allowed  to  beg.  Yet 
Mendicancy,  not  many  years  ago,  was  a  recog- 
nised institution  in  the  land.  We  lemember 
the  days  of  Blue  Gowns — a  class  typified  by 
Edie  Ochiltree,  that  inimitable  character  in 
"TTje  Antiquary."  Year  by  year  they  received, 
with  their  gown,  a  shilling  for  every  year  of 
the  king's  age ;  and  with  the  metal  badge 
on  the  breast  that — stamped,  for  anything  we 


remember,  with  the  royal  amis— -gave  them  a 
right  to  beg,  they  made  their  annual  rounds 
through  the  country.  Then,  also,  the  Thursday 
of  each  week  saw  moving  bundles  of  party- 
coloured  rags  crawling  through  the  streets 
of  our  native  town—an  odd  procession  of 
about  thirty  old  men  and  women,  who, 
authorised  by  the  magistrates  and  headed  by 
a  half-fatuous  man  in  petticoats,  called  at  the 
doors  of  the  charitable  for  their  weekly  dole. 
Then  also,  "alaw  unto  themselves,"  mendi- 
cants of  all  orders  and  ages  plied  their  uade, 
especially  at  fairs  and  markets ;  some  show- 
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ing  the  haxe  stunqi  of  a  limb ;  some  blowing 
the  bagpipe ;  others  singing  ballads. 

Two  of  the  sturdy  beggars,  curious  speci- 
mens of  a  bygone  age,  are  vividly  impressed 
on  our  memory.  The  one,  a  half-witied  man, 
more  rogue  than  fool,  who,  with  a  cunning  eye, 
a  sinister  look,  a  long  red  beard  that  flowed 
down  his  breast,  and  his  tall  form  wrapped  in 
a  ragged  cloak,  was  wont  to  preach  ;  the  other 
an  old  tnan  who  made  money  not  by  his  ser- 
mons, like  the  first,  but  as  the  showman  of  his 
son — a  maniac  of  gigantic  stature  and  shaggy 
head  and  savage  aspect,  whom  he  led  through 
the  country  with  a  great  iron  chain  fastened 
round  his  middle  and  about  his  neck,  as  we 
have  seen  men  do  a.  bear.  In  these  days 
there  were  few  lunatic  asylums  and  no  hos- 
pitals for  the  fatuous.  Many  of  these  beggars, 
no  doubt,  were  impostors ;  players,  with  the 
street  for  their  stage,  and  for  their  audience 
on  a  fair  or  market-day  the  gaping- crowd  of 
rustics,  country  lads  and  lasses,  who,  whatever 
might  be  their  fkults,were  always  ready  to  show 
3.  tender  heart  underlying  their  rough  manners. 
The  mendicants  knew  a  thing  or  two — to 
use  a  slang  expression  ;  howahttle  paint  and 
copperas  will  make  what  to  appearance  is  a 
hideous  sore  ;  and  how,  with  a  bit  of  soap  in 
his  mouth,  a  rogue  can  fall  and  foam  like  an 
epileptic.  He  there  who,  with  a  rusty  red 
coat  on  his  back,  and  an  empty  sleeve  dan- 
gling at  his  side,  appeals  to  the  charity  of  the 
public  as  an  old  soldier  maimed  in  the  wars 
— for  we  were  fighting  Bonaparte  then — might 
never  have  smelt  powder ;  nor  these  two  have 
ever  trode  a  deck  or  nm  out  a  gun,  who,  each 
without  a  leg,  in  blue  jackets,  with  weather- 
beaten  faces,  and  long  black  ringlets  on  their 
shoulders,  stump  along  the  street,  singing, 
with  voices  hoarse  as  the  seas,  some  stirring 
battle-song  of  Nelson  and  the  Nile. 

True  sailors  or  not,  these  were  the  most 
popular  beggars;  regarded  with  more  sym- 
pathy, they  were  rewarded  with  more  charity 
than  others.  Thehlue-jacket  bore  thebell  from 
the  red-coat ;  and  this  also  in  an  inland  town, 
which  more  lads  left  for  the  army  than  the 
sea.  May  this  circumstance,  like  some  others, 
be  due  to  Scandinavian  blood  ?  Found 
stilt  almost  pure  in  Shetland — that  valuable 
nursery  offirst-rateseamen^the  Scandinavian 
is  a  preponderating  element  in  the  blood  of 
the  lowland  Scotch,  of  the  northern  and 
middle  parts  of  England,  and  of  almost  all  on 
the  eastern  sea-board  of  our  island,  from 
Duncansbay  Head  to  the  Nore.  However 
the  fact  be  accounted  for,  consistently  with 
the  great  Bible  truth  that  God — ^whatever 
philosopliers,  so  called,  may  say  —  "  hath 


made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men," 
there  are  different  races ;  and  these,  when 
subdivided  into  minor  races,  have  each  their 
own  characteristic  features,  as  well  of  mind 
as  of  body.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  remarkable 
but  well-established  fact,  that  almost  all  the 
nations  of  tlie  Teutonic  race  have  embraced 
the  Protestant  faith,  and  set  up  free  and  con- 
stitutional governments ;  while  those  coun- 
tries, on  the  contrary,  that  are  peopled  by 
Celts  are,  and  have  been  foe  ages,  the 
strongholds  of  Popery  and  despotism.  But 
the  Scandinavians,  who  form  one  of  the 
great  branches  of  the  Teutonic  family,  are 
not  more  distinguished  by  these  circumstances 
from  the  Celtic  race  than  they  arc  now,  and 
always  have  been,  by  their  love  of  the  sea 
and  their  aptitude  for  a  seafaring  life. 
Vherevet  favourably  situated,  diey  take  to 
the  water  like  dogs,  and  seem  to  have  an  in- 
nate sympatliy  with  all  who  wear  the  blue 
jacket.  And  to  this,  which  accounts  for  lite 
ready  response  made  to  the  old  tar  who  had 
lost  an  arm  or  leg  under  tlie  flag 


we  in  part  attribute  the  interest  with -which 
— whatever  our  readers  may  feel— we  enter 
on  the  subject  of  this  article. 

These  feelings  have  no  doubt  been  fostered 
by  the  Providence  that  cast  our  lot,  on  first 
entering  the  ministry,  in  a  sea-board  parish. 
There  we  became  familiar  with  tbe  gicat 
ocean ;  knew  it,  and  loved  it  in  all  its  phases. 
How  often,  in  solitary  walks  along  the  beach, 
have  we  been  reminded  by  the  countless 
sands  of  its  shore  of  the  multitude  of  our 
sins  ;  and  when  the  flowing  tide  had  covered 
and  concealed  all  these  sands,  had  the  words 
recalled  that  are  so  descriptive  of  Chiist's 
righteousness  and  the  peace  it  brings,  "  Thy 
peace  shall  be  like  a  river,  and  thy  righteous- 
ness like  the  waves  of  the  sea  ?"  How  often  in 
its  mighty  power,its  unchangeableness,  the  un- 
fathomed  depths  and  boundless  expanse  of  its 
waters,  has  it  seemed  an  image  of  God,  re- 
calhng  these  grand  words  : — 

"Roll  on,  thoo  deep  uid  iWlt  blue  ofBm— «>11 1 
Tm  Ehoiiauid  AefTU  Bw««t  ovfir  thee  in  vain  ; 

StapA  VLlk  Lke  shore — upon  the  w^er^' plain 
Hie  wiecks  ara  all  Lhy  deed,  nor  doth  temaiD 
A  ihadow  of  man's  imare,  save  bli  own. 
When,  for  a  momenl,  like  i  dr^ip  of  rain. 
He  linkl  into  Ihy  depths  nilh  tiubblitig  qrain, 


,  llBknclI'd, 


TliTih 


The  stranger,  alavt,  or  *an|^ :  tlicir  decay 
Uoctangeablc  Ba«  to  Ay  wild  wai-cs'.plaj — 
Such  ai  Creatmn'i  dawn  bohcld,  thou  loUeit  now." 
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Ko  music,  to  our  ear,  lite  the  boom  of  the 

foaming  breakers;  nor  sight  we  more  enjoyed 

than  to  lie  of  a  morning   over  our  garden 

gate,  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  spreading  elm, 

and  watch  the  sun,  as  the  purple  curtains  of 

the  sky  were  parted,  rise  from  his  ocean  bed, 

and  weave  on  the  deep  the  path  of  living 

light  that,  stretching  from  the  horizon  to  the 

shore,  looked  like  a  road  for  angeh'  feet,  as 

they  came  firom  heaven  to  minister  to  the 

Its  of  God.     And  many  a  night  when  the 

wind  was  howling  among  the  beech-trees,  and 

the  rack  was  scudding  in  heaven,  and  the 

troubled  air  was  filled  with  the  roar  of  billows, 

.  men  out  on  these  waters  were  fighting 

for  life,  we  loved  to  recognise  a  type  of  our 

Saviour  in  the  Bell  Rock  tower.     There  it 

stood,  right  out  before  our  windows,  with  its 

||  blessed  light  warning,  some  off  the  roaring 

]'  reef,  and  guiding  others  safely  to  their  haven 

,    through  the  gloom  of  the  darkest  nights  and 

;   over  the  waters  of  the  stormiest  seas. 

1 1      Many  circumstaoces  occmred    when  we 

I  were  diete  to  make  us  better  acquainted  than 

some  of  our  readers  are  with  Oie  hardships 

l|  and  dangers  which  seamen,  in  their  perilous 

profession  and  in  our  service,  are  exposed 

I    to.     These  of  course  had  their  iniluence  on 

.    our  sympathies,   both   as    men    and   Chris- 

'    tians.      One    day,   for   instance,    on    going 

;    to  inquire  about  a  woman  who  claimed  ali- 

j    ment  from  our  parish,  we  visited  a  house  in 

I    the  neighbouring  seaport  that  was  a  Home 

I    for  Sailors'  Widows;  and  from  their  lips  we 

I    heard  such  tales  of  peril  and  of  perishing  that 

it  seemed  as  if  down  in  the  depths  of  oceans, 

the  Soor  was  paved  with  the  skeletons  of 

men.    This  widow's  husband  was  drowned, 

I    her  father  and  brother  also;   that  one,  be- 

I   sides  a  husband,  had  lost  two  sons  at  sea ; 

;    another,  long  years  ago,  and  but  a  few  days 

I    after  their  marriage,  parted  with  her  sailor 

I   lad,  and  though  she  lay  many  a  weary  night 

'   awake,  long  after  the  time  the  ship  should 

,    have  returned,  hoping  every  footstep  on  the 

'    pavement  was  his  till  it  passed  the  door,  and 

I    her  heart  sunk  as  it  died  away  in  the  distance, 

1    he  never  came    back — neither   he  nor  the 

I    ship   was  heard   of  more.     On   another,  a 

j    Sabbath  day,  to  mention  one  circumstance 

!    more,  the  wind  had  risen  into  a  gale,  the 

'    gale  into  a  tempesL     Off  the  lee-shore  there 

ras  a  schooner  seen  in  distress,  labouring 

3  get  out  to  sea.     But  v^  all  the  eSorts 

!  of  her  crew ;  she  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 

shoal-water,  till,  with  a  shock  that  made  every 

.  timber  tremble,  she  struck  iast  on  a  sand- 

j  bank.    Over  her  now  went  the  waves,  and 

I  away  with  a  crash  went  one  mast  by  the 


board.  The  other  stood;  and  the  crew  were 
seen  to  leave  the  deck,  where  the  sea  was 
making  a  clean  breach,  and  take  to  the 
shrouds.  Now  men  haste,  mount,  and  spur 
for  the  life-boat.  Brave  bands  throw  them- 
selves into  her,  and,  straining  every' muscle  of 
their  sinewy  arms,  pull  away  over  the  bar, 
and  the  wild  sea  breaking  there.  But  the 
boat  has  to  round  a  tongue  of  land,  and  the 
impatient,  almost  angry  crowd,  think  she  is 
never  to  appear.  Meanwhile  they  see  the 
signals  of  the  poor  fellows  in  the  shrouds, 
and  now  and  then  bear  above  the  roar 
of  the  storm  their  pitiful  cries  ;  but  as  time 
wears  on  and  no  relief  appears,  their  strength 
is  exhausted  and  their  hands  grow  so  be- 
nimibed  that  they  drop  off  one  by  one  from 
their  ilippery  hold.  Only  one  now  is  left, 
when  a  great  cry  from  the  crowd.  The 
Life-boat  1  the  Life-boat !  as  she  rounds 
the  headland,  reaches  his  ear;  and  while 
others  are  praising  God  that  day  in  a 'thou- 
sand quiet  churches,  how  do  they  praise  Him 
on  that  stormy  shore  when  the  last  solitary 
sailor  descends  on  the  deck,  takes  his  stand 
on  the  bows,  and,  watching  the  moment,  as 
the  boat  is  whirled  by  on  the  crest  of  a  billow, 
leaps  for  life  and  tails  into  the  aims  of  his  de- 
liverers 1  It  is  not  only  with  some  adequate 
sense  of  the  importance  of  seamen  to  the  pros- 
perity and  safety  of  our  country,  but  also  with 
a  heart  that  has  leaned  in  many  w<^  to  sym- 
pathise with  their  privadous  iuxd  perils,  and 
the  claims  they  have  on  oui  care  and  Chris- 
tian kirtdness,  that  we  now  consider  this  depart- 
ment of  London  Charities ;  giving  precedence 
to  the  strangers  on  our  shores,  the  natives  of 
Asia,  Airica,  and  the  islands  <^  the  Pacific 

A  slim  figure  that,  but  for  its  moustache, 
might  pass  for  a  woman,  wearing  a  white 
robe,  cinctured  bya  sash,  and  idling  in  grace- 
ful folds  to  his  feet ;  kis  head,  from  which  a 
mass  of  dark,  long,  lank  hair  falls  on  bis 
shoulders,  covered  by  a  gay  turban ;  his  eyes 
black  as  night  and  brilliant  as  diamonds ;  his 
slight  but  sinewy  hands  holding  some  toys  or 
tracts,  may  occasionally  be  seen  standing  on 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh  or  other  inland 
towns,  mutely  appealing  to  the  charity  of  the 
passengers.  A  gcaup  of  children  are  gazing 
at  the  Oriental;  to  judge  from  their  open 
mouths,  also  some  country 'people  of  the  type 
of  her  who  exclaimed,  on  first  seeing  a.  negro, 
"There's  many  a  thing  made  for  the  penny!" 
And  he  gets  "the  penny" — some,  as  they 
pass  by  him,  thinking  of  _their  own  sons  far 
away  in  a  distant  land ;  others  how  God  tn 
his  blessed  Word  enjoins  kindness  to  the 
stranger,  and  how  Jesus  himself  has  said, "  I 
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w^  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in ;  inasmuch  as 
ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye 
did  it  unto  me."  This  "  knight  of  the  niehil 
countenance  "  is  probably  a  great  knave ;  an 
idle  vagabond,  whom  you  would  find  in  the 
evening  in  some  low  lodging-house,  the  haunt 
of  "  Jolly  Beggars,"  merry  as  a  lark,  laughing 
at  the  simplicity  of  the  charitable,  and  com- 
pensating himself  for  the  privations  of  the 
day  with  the  jollifications  of  the  night — boon 
companions,  smoking  steaks,  toddy,  and  a  roar- 
ing fire.  That  may  be  so ;  but  we  should  con- 
demn him  with  less  severity  did  we  know 
what  hardships,  crimes,  and  oflen  cruelty  on 
the  part  of  Christians — 9o  called — have  driven 
the  poAr  Lascar  to  this  pass. 

He  is  one  of  a  class,  native  sailors  from 
India,  Arabia,  Africa,  China,  Mozambique, 
the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  the  islands  of  the 
South  Pacific,  who  were  frequently  met  with, 
some  years  ^o,  on  the  streets  of  London, 
Liverpool,  and  other  great  seaport  towns. 
They  could  say,  "  No  man  careth  for  my 
soul ;"  and  without  anyto  commiserate  their 
sufferings  or  redress  their  wrongs,  they — if 
they  ever  reached  them — returned  to  their 
own  homes  and  heathen  lands,  more  inacces- 
sible than  ever  to  our  missionaries.  They 
had  seen  Christianity  in  a  form  that  made 
it  hateful.  We  can  &ncy  their  state  of 
mind  much  like  that  of  the  Red  Indian  who, 
on  being  asked  to  become  a  Christian,  drew 
himself  proudly  up  and,  with  flushed  (ace 
and  eyes  flashing  with  indignation,  answered, 
"  Christian  lie.  Christian  steal.  Christian  seize 
my  land  and  murder  my  tribe,  the  devil 
Christian — I  will  be  no  Christian!''  Wliathad 
the  missionary  whom  we  had  sent  out  to 
convert  the  Hindoos  to  answer,  when  one  of 
them  stood  up  among  the  crowd  to  say.  My 
friends  and  countrymen,  believe  him  not  I  I 
have  been  in  his  Christian  land.  Aha,  aha, 
mine  eyes  have  seen  it.  We  may  be  bad ; 
they  are  worse.  I  was  deceived,  cheated, 
robbed,  and  plundered  there;  treated  worse 
than  a  dog,  and  no  man  cared — none  took 
compassion  on  me.  He  talks  of  our  vices ; 
I  left  London  more  a  child  of  hell  than  I  en- 
terediL  Goback,sir,toyourownpeoplc;  and 
when  they  have  learned  humanity  and  virtue, 
retum,ifyouwiIl,tous.  Physician,  heal  thy  self! 

Shifted  about  from  one  vessel  and  one 
owner  to  another;  induced,  before  they  left 
their  own  shores,  to  sign  articles  of  agreement 
they  did  not  understand  ;  often  harshly  and 
in  some  instances  brutally  treated,  they  were, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  cast  on  the 
shores  of  England.  There  tbey  fell  into  the 
hands  of  crimps — about  whom  we  have  some- 


thing afterwards  to  say.  Conducted  hy  them 
to  infamous  dens,  they  were  plundered,  by 
foul  men  and  abandoned  women,  of  wages 
and  savings— often  of  their  very  clothes — and 
then  turned  out  to  beg  or  die  on  the  street 
Not  many  years  ago,  no  fewer  than  two  hun- 
dred of  them  were  beggars  in  the  streets  of 
London,  besides  fifty  more,  who  were  in  the 
workhouses  of  East  London  ;  and  who,  like 
sea-weed  torn  from  its  native  rock  and  drifted 
out  and  in  by  the  ride,  were  sometimes  withio 
the  walls  of  the  workhouse,  sometimes  within 
those  of  the  prison.  Far  from  their  own 
sunny  skies  and  sweet  homes  beneath  the 
palm-trees,  scantily  clothed  and  worse  fed, 
many  of  these  poor  wretches  might  be  seen 
on  the  streets,  coiled  up  for  the  sake  of 
warmth — crouched  on  the  pavement  like 
houseless  dogs.  Plundered  by  crimps  among 
whom  they  were  thrown  like  the  carcass 
of  an  old  horse  into  a  kennel  of  hounds, 
and  exposed  in  their  shivering  rags  to  our 
inclement  weather,  they  fell  thick  and  last, 
victims  of  our  neglect  and  inhumanity.  la 
1854,  for  example,  or  some  time  in  the  two 
following  years,  as  many  as  Nineteen  inquests 
were  held  on  them  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks ;  and  during  these  three  years  more 
than  One  Thousand  were  admitted  into  the 
Dreadnought  Hospital  alone.  The  condition 
of  these  Laicari — all  the  more  objects  of 
Christian  pity  that  they  were  poor  heathens 
and  far  from  friends  and  home — was  an  out- 
rage on  humanity  ;  a  scandal  to  our  country 
and  a  disgrace  to  our  religion. 

Who  was  the  good  Samaritan  who  did  not 
"pass  by  on  the  other  side,"  but  passing  over 
took  compassion  on  him  who  had  "&JIcn 
among  thieves,"  who  did  for  these  strangers 
what  Andrew  Reeddidforour  Idiots,  Orphans, 
and  Incurables,  we  do  not  know.  His  name  is 
known  in  heaven,  recorded  there ;  and  that  is 
enough.  At  his  call,  London  rose  to  the  rescue. 
On  the  31st  of  May,  1856,  a  lai^e  assemblage 
of  noblemen,  ladies,  gcutlemen,  and  Oriental 
visitors  of  rank,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty 
natives  of  India  and  China,  met  to  raise  a 
Home  for  these  seamen,  suited  to  the  natives 
of  a  tropical  climate,  and  worthy  as  well  of  a 
Christian  people  as  of  a  nation  which  had 
drawn  so  much  of  its  wealth  from  their  distant 
shores.  On  that  happy  occasion  the  founda- 
tion stone  was  laid  by  the  hand  of  one  our 
country  yet  mourns,  the  late  much-lamented 
Prince  Consort.  In  acknowledging  the  thanks 
offered  him,  in  name  of  the  subscribers,  by  the  , 
Maharajah  Duleep  Singh  and  Colonel  Sykes, 
chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  His 
Royal  Highness  said, "  It  has,  as  you  justly 
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suppose,  given  me  great  pleasure  to  co-operate 
with  you  in  the  good  work,  the  foundation  of 
which  has  this  day  been  laid.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  our  duly  to  assist  and  protect,  as  far 
as  lies  in  our  power,  from  the  dangers  and 
temptations  to  which  their  helplessness  and 
ignorance  expose  them,  the  natives  of  remote 
regioits  who  are  brought  to  our  shores  assist- 
ing in  our  commerce,  and  contributing  by 
their  labour  to  the  riches  of  this  country." 
Let  the  reader  now,  after  this  introduction, 
take  a  seat  in  the  hamom  and  accompany 
us  in  our  visit  to  the  Hpme. 

Making  our  way  through  those  crowded  Lon- 
don thoroughfares  where — though  statistics 
show  one  person  run  over  and  killed  every 
second  day — the  preservation  of  life  and  limb 
seems  almost  miraculous,  we  leave  the  hansom 
at  Fenchurch  Street  to  takeadvantage  of  a  rail- 
way. With  glimpsesoftheshipping  that  crowds 
the  Thames,  caught  occasionally  through  the 
openings  of  streets,  roofs,  and  tall  chimney- 
stalks,  we  get  out  at  Limehouse.  Here  the 
neighbourhood,  like  the  shore  with  its  wrack, 
as  we  may  say,  smells  of  the  sea.  Sailors' 
trousers,  jackets,  and  dreadnoughts  dangle 
at  the  doors  of  many  shops ;  and  quadrants, 
compasses,  chronometers,  marine  barometers, 
in  the  windows  of  others,  tell  how  the  trade 
of  the  natives  thereabouts  is  with  those  who 
"  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and  do  business 
in  the  great  waters."  A  short  while,  and  we 
stand  in  front  of  a  large,  goodly,  and  even 
bandsome  edifice,  where  the  dark  skins,  black 
lustrous  eyes,  white  pearly  teeth,  long  lank 
raven  hair,  the  girdle  around  the  waist,  and 
the  light-coloured  handkerchief,  or  turban,  of 
some  lounging  by  the  door,  show  us  we 
have  reached  our  destination.  Here  we  are 
at  last,  reading  this  inscription  on  its  front. 
The  Strangers'  Home  for  Asiatics, 
Africans,  and  South  Sea  Islanders. 
]  On  entering  the  hall,  into  which  we  were 
introduced  byaporter,  whose  dress  was  ours, 
but  whose  features  bespoke  him  a  son  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
very  genial  atmosphere.  A  brilliant  fite  was 
blazing  there;  and  around  it,  enjoying  it, 
were  natives  of  we  know  not  how  many  sunny 
lands.  The  oblique  almond  eyes,  twisted 
head-tails,  and  yellow  skins  belonged  to 
China;  these  features  much  like  our  own, 
hut  associated  with  a  dark  complexion,  slim 
figure,  and  small  hands,  were  East  Indian ; 
the  tawny  colour,  large  flashing  eyes,  and 
high  cheek-bones  of  others  bespoke  the 
Malay  from  Singapore,  Sumatra,  or  Batavia  j 
and  in  woolly  heads,  flat  noses,  thick  lips, 
shuffling  gait,  and  sooty  colour  the  Negro 


stood  revealed.  Some  were  pacing  up  and 
down  the  hall,  with  a  sailor's  roU ;  others  sat 
on  benches  busy  with  a  pack  of  cards,  nearly 
as  black  as  their  own  paws ;  while  here  a 
group  of  Lascars  were  engaged  in  a  very 
animated  tall^  s-^d  listened  to  by  a  yellow- 
faced  Chinaman,  who,  judging  from  his  un- 
meaning stare,  understood  their  language  as 
much  as  ourselves.  Foreign  and  fierce  of 
aspect,  when  these  fellows  showed  their 
white  teeth  and  flashed  fire  from  their  eyes 
in  the  keenness  of  the  debate,  they  looked 
very  like  pirates — men  we  had  read  of,  who, 
tempted  by  the  value  of  the  cargo,  rose  on 
their  white  captain  and  his  officers  to  J^eat 
out  their  brains  with  marline-spikes,  or  cut 
their  throats,  and  tumble  them  into  the  sea. 
A  mere  im^;ination  this,  however;  these 
inmates  of  the  Home  being,  as  we  learned 
before  leaving  it,  quiet,  docile,  and  on  the 
whole  very  grateful  for  the  blessings  they 
enjoyed  there. 

This  Home  was  built  at  a  cost  of  ;£  i  StOoo ; 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  expense 
being,  to  their  honour,  contributed  by  native 
princes,  nobles,  and  merchants  of  India,  Of 
that  third  ^^500  was  given  by  the  Maha- 
rajah Duleep  Singh,  who,  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  that  Christian  faith  which  he  had 
embraced,  was  earnest  in  pleading  that  some- 
thing might  be  done  for  the  welfare  of  the 
poor,  helpless  Asiatics  London  had  lefl  to 
starve  and  perish  in  her  streets. 

The  institution,  which  was  at  first  esta- 
blished, and  is  still,  so  far  as  money  is  needed 
in  excess  of  that  received  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing, maintained  by  voluntary  contributions, 
accommodates  230  inmates;  and  we  may 
form  some  conception  of  the  good  it  has  done 
from  the  fact,  that,  since  its  opening,  it  has 
saved  upwards  of  5,000  natives  ot  India, 
China,  East  and  West  Africa,  the  Malay 
Continent,  and  the  Islands  of  the  South 
Pacific  from  robbery  and  disease,  beggary 
and  want.  Nor  is  that  all  the  material  be- 
nefit which  they  have  derived  from  this 
Home.  It  has  provided  them  with  employ- 
ment and  sent  them  to  their  native  homes ; 
and  done  more  still.  In  other  times  these 
"strangers  in  a  strange  land  "  were  cast  ashore 
without  any  to  care  for  them — abandoned 
in  this  Christian  country  to  crimps  and  foul 
women.  These,  under  professions  of  friend- 
ship, lured  the  poor  foreigners  into  haunts  of 
infamy,  dens  of  robbers ;  and  then,  stripping 
them  of  wages,  jewels,  and  almost  all  their 
clothing,  turned  them  out  to  beg  and  die  in  the 
streets.  But  now  the  Home  guards  as  well 
their  property  as  their  persons.     In  proof  of 
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that,  look  at  the  following  table,  extracted 
from  the  books  of  its  savings-bank : — 


''IS)"™' 


Manglitx 


£".359    o    3 

Having  gathered  up  these  details,  let  us 
now  go,  and  take  a.  survey  of  the  arrangements 
of  the  house  ia  company  with  its  governor. 
He  is  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hughes.  Trained 
by  his  profession  to  organise  and  command ; 
kind  in  demeanour,  but  firm  in  purpose ;  com- 
bining in  beautiful  hannony  the  courEesy  of 
a  perfect  gentleman  with  the  high  conscien- 
tiousness of  a  sincere  Christian;  zealous, 
energetic,  and  living  as  well  for  as  in  his 
work.  Colonel  Hughes  is  emphatically  "  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place,"  Lord  Henry 
Cholmondeley,  president  of  the  institudixi, 
in  addressing  Lord  Lawrence  at  a  meeting  of 
its  supporters,  said,  "  I  will  taJte  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  to  your  lordship  and  the 
company  here  assembled,  that,  undea-  God, 
the  great  success  that  has  attended  the  insti- 
tution has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  Chris- 
tian zeal  and  activity  of  my  dear  friend, 
lieutenant-Colonel  Hughes ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  every  one  who  knows  what  my  gallant 
friend  has  done  will  cordially  concur  in  that 
remark."     We  do  so;  and  thank  God  that 

se  poor  fellows,  natives  of  distant,  and  in 

St  instances  of  pagan  lands,  have  been 
committed  in  Providence  to  the  kind',  wise, 
and  Christian  care  of  such  a  man. 

In  our  walk  through  the  Home  we  found 
it  divided  into  different  wards  and  rooms  as 
folio  ivs : — 

Ka.  i.'.HJI.  the  Miliuajali  Uulecp  Siiigli'i  DormttorT.    10 

Ha.  a.  Sii  Bdmid  North  Buaton't  rtunnitgrr.    aobidi  and 

No.  3.  LondoB  Dock  Company's  DoraillDry.     20  Iwds  and 

No.  4.  East  India  Companv'i  DomiUon-.   joWJ.anilboiM. 
No.  s.  Uonn.  H.  R.  unl  F.  Green's  BomiUiry,     »  bodi 

No,  6.  Mmtj,  Somes 'I'Dormifoiy  [11  cabirs).    11  bcdj  and 

D,c^...te?b.™i,„  ..d  H.„i,.l   j^  „,  ^  ^^ 

""s d'™"  •""■■•  <:-»■•""""  L  s'.''.f..ss,;: 

MudhosdM    Punbatnauliiu    Nightly  I       "'"^jj^    "''™ 


These  names  are  intended  to  preserve  and 
embalm  the  memory  of  those  who  have  ren-  | 
dered  distinguished  services  to  the  institution. 
And  why  not?  TheBible  indeed  enjoins  us  not  1 
to  let  our  left  hand  know  what  our  right  hand 
doeth,  but  it  equally  enjoins  us  to  make  our  m 
light  so  to  shine  before  men  that  they,  seeing  , 
our  good  works,  may  glorify  our  Father  which  i 
isinheaven,  yetsoQie,by carcfuUyconcealing  | 
their  cliarities,  have  brought  great   discredit  ; 
on  religion;  giving  the  world  occasion   to  ; 
regard  them  as  niggard  and  selfish,  and  to 
ask,  with  a  fling  at  their  professions  of  piety, 
What  do  these  more  than  others?     If  the  j 
Pharisee  with  his  sounding  trumpet  erred  in 
one  direction,  we  have  known  good   Chris-  | 
tians  so  misapprehending  the  true  meaning  d"  ! 
our  Lord's  words  as  to  have  gone  far  wrong  in   \ 
the  other.  However,  none  can  doubt  that  ii  is  . 
our  duty  to  render  honour  to  those  to  whom 
honour  is  due;  and  we  admired  the  good 
English  sense  and  right  feeling  which  sought 
in  the  very  names  of  the  wards  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  those  who  had  been  the  dis- 
tinguished   benefactors   of    this    institution 
Here,  besides,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
the  stone  cries  out  of  the  wall,  and  the 
beam  out  of  the  timber  answers  it,"  saying. 
Go,  and  do  thou  likewise ! 

In  reading  of  thousands  saved  from  beg-  [ 
gary  and  ruin  by  this  blessed  Home,  let  not  | 
our    readers    suppose    that   that    has   been  j 
altogether,  or  even  chiefly,  done  at  the  pub-  , 
lie  expense.     Such  a  use  were  an  abuse  of 
charity;  demoralising  its  recipients.     Cases  ( 
of  necessity  no  doubt  occur,  and  are  met  as  | 
they  should  be.     But  the  institution  is  mainly 
supported  at  the  expense  of  those  who  enjoy 
its  benefits — find  there  a  home  indeed. 

Such  as  have  held,  aboard  ship,  the  rank  of 
ofiicers  have  each  his  own  cabin  ^  so  furnished  '■ 
/ith  sea<hest  and  other  nautical  articles  that  j 
r'e  could  have  fancied  ourselves  on  the  wide 
ocean,  but  that  there  was  no  rocking,  nor  I 
need  of  sea-legs  to  walk  the  floor.   The  doors  j 
of  these   cabins  are  locked,  and  none  can  j 
get  access  to  them  but  their  occupants,  save  , 
the  superintendent,  who  has  a  master-key.  ■ 
For    this    accommodation,    and    for    board  ] 
and   washing  and   medical  attendance,  the 
officers    are    charged    fourteen    shillings   a 
i-eek.    The  common  seamen  pay  only  ten 
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shillings,  and  have  washing,  medical  attend- 
ance, board,  and  bed — each  man  having  a 
bed  for  hiinaelf  in  one  of  those  large,  Irfty, 
and  well-ventiiated  wards  which  contain  thirty 
beds  or  so.  The  chests  and  other  properties 
of  the  coRiinon  sailors  stand  in  a  ki^  room 
OD  the  ground-floor,  which  is.  safely  secured 
by  a  locked  door  and  iron-haned  windows — 
not  i  needless  precaution,  seeing  that  in 
many  instances  the  inmates  have  led  a.  rough 
and  reckless  life,  and  are  in  atroost  all  in- 
stances either  pagans  or  Mafaomedans. 

All  are  daily  supplied  with  three  good 
meals;  and  care  is  taken  to  suit  diese  to 
their  national  tastes  and  diffenent  reli^^ons. 
On  descending,  for  example,  to  At  kitdien, 
wbete  a  ^t^,  spare  Hindoo  was  sweating' 
over  a  mighty  stove,  we  found  him  cooking 
ndther  English  beef  nor  Scotch  mntton,  brat 
fish;  and  this  for  sailors,  from  Zanzibar 
and  o6xT  parts  on  the  coasts  of  Airica,  whose 
religion,  or  something  else,  makes  them  averse 
to  use  any  other  kind  of  animal  food.  The 
customs  and  consciences  of  the  Mahomedans 
arc  eqnaJly  respected.  That  there  may  be 
no  ground  e\'en  for  a  suspicion  on  their 
part  that  Christians  would  taiie  advantage  of 
then'  neees^es  to  ^mper  with  their  &ith, 
swine  meat  of  all  kinds  is  stricdy  interxlicted, 
nor  allowed  on  any  account  to  be.  broi^t 
into  the  house. 

And  here  we  may  remark  that  if  their 
&iA  in  some  instances  debars  the  inmates 
from  the  use  of  healtiiful  food,  it  has 
countervailing  advantages.  We  refer  t» 
the  regnlai  ablutions  which  their  r^igion 
inqxtacs  on  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos.  The 
Kakma  monk  Fnty  Antonio  Agapida,  in  re- 
lating the  conquest  of  Granada,  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  Moors  from  whose  hands  it  was 
wrested  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  Castile 
and  Anagon,  "  Water  is  more  necessaiy  to 
these  infidels  than  bread,  as  they  make  use 
of  it  in  repeated  daily  ablations  enjoined  by 
then  damnable  religion,  and  en^li^  it  in 
baths  and  in  a  thousand  other  idle  and  extra- 
vagant modes,  of  which  m  Spaniards  and 
Christians  maJce  little  accomiL"  So  much 
the  worse  for  the  Spaniards  and  Christians  I 
It  were  well  for  Christians,  we  may  ob- 
serve  in  passing,  to  remember  the  famous 
saving  of  Matthew  Henry,  "  Cleanliness  and 
holiness  are  nearly  allied."  Good  any  way 
for  sanitary  purposes,  the  Home  is  well  snp-- 
plied  with  baths ;  and  into  these  the  dark 
skins  crowd  and  throng  regularly  every  morn- 
ing. Teaching  us  a  healthful  lesson,  and  re- 
buking many  for  their  neglect  of  prayer,  and 
God's  Word,  those  means  of  grace  H«  has 


appointed  for  our  daily  use,  th«e  heatlien 
and  followers  of  the  False  Prophet  never 
break  their  fast  till,  as  their  religion  require^ 
they  plunge  over  head  and  ears  in  water. 

Having  gone  over  the  house,  let  us  now 
introduce  our  readere  to  two  of  its  inmates,  in 
whom  we  were  particularly  interested-" the 
one  a  trophy  of  Ragged  Schools,  the  other  of 
royal  lineage,  with  the  blood  of  a  long  line  of 
kings  coursing  in  his  veins.  The  first  was  a 
remarkaibly  fine-looking  boy.  We  found  him 
in  the  scullery.  He  was  assistant  to  the 
Hindoo  cook ;  with  his  blue  eyes  and  Cuihair 
and  rosy  cheeks,  presenting  a  striking  con- 
trast to  his  swarthy  master.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  offscourings  of  London  ;  but  now, 
thnough  the  education  and  traitung  received 
at  a  lagged  school,  was  not  only  supportijig- 
himsrif,  but  helpnng  to  support  his  motber  also; 
There  he  stiood,  putting  to  shame  thousands  so 
demoralised  by  our  wretched  Poor  Laws  as  tO' 
cast  the  parents  they  should  honour,  vene- 
rate, and  maintain,  on  public  charity.  The 
mainstay  of  his  modier,  this  boy  gave  her,  as 
we  found  on  questioning  him,  every  penny  of 
the'  wE^es  he  received,  in  addition  to  his 
board  iu  the  Home ;  and  it  wis  cnoi^h  to 
biing  the  tears  into  our  eyes  when  we  saw 
them  start  inbo  his,  and  run  over  his  cheeks, 
on  oar  blessing  him,  andwumljr  oMuiaending 
him  for  his  kindness  to  a  modier  who  was  a. 
widow.  Having  had  much  to  do  with  ra^^d 
schools,  on  unexpectedly  lighting  on  thia 
esample  of  the  good  they  do,  our  pleasure 
was  equal  to  our  surprise;  reminding  us  of 
our  feeiingB  when  on  the  top  of  the  Alps,  in 
our  descent  from  the  Hospital  of  St.  Bernard, 
among  itssavage  rocks  and  near  by  their  etei^ 
nd  saows,  we  found  abeautifuLfiower similar 
if  not  identical  with  one  we  had  gathered  on 
the  cllfis  of  tbe  sea-board  of  our  native  land. 
BkMSed  be  the  hand  that  plucked  this  boy  I 
out  of  the  gutter  1  and  would  good  Christians 
go  forth  to  save  those  that  "are  ready  to 
perish,"  how  many  sudi  jewels — notwith- 
standing all  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  others 
have  done—might  they  still  find  in  the  guuera 
and  dust-heaps  of  London  ? 

Very  different  in  age,  in  complexion,  and 
in  original  rank,  was  the  other  person  we 
found  in  the  Home.  On  opening  the  door 
of  one  of  the  corridors  where  &e  officers- 
cabins  are  ranged,  we  were  struck  by  the 
si^tiof  a  venoable,  noble,  and  picturesque- 
lookmg  man,  sitting  at  a  table  by  the  fae, 
with  books  before  him  and  pen  in  hand.  Hia 
dress  was  a  blue  robe  reaching  to  his  heels ; 
a  curiously-shaped  cap  covered  his  head,  and 
a  splendid  beard  fell  on  bis  breast ;  his  hair 
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was  iron-grey;  his  colour  swarthy;  and  though 
his  air  was  sad,  his  countenance  was  full  of 
intelligence.  He  rose  on  our  entering,  and 
salaamed  with  great  grace  and  dignity;  and 
nothing  easier  than  to  sec  at  a  glance  that  this 
was  no  common  sailor,  nor  even  common 
officer,  but  a  high-bred  Hindoo  gentleman. 
Colonel  Hughes  talked  with  him  in  his  native 
tongue ;  but  he  both  understood  and  spoke 
our  language  so  well  that  we  spent  a  while  in 
conversation  with  him— very  interesting  con- 
versation ;  for  though  he  wore  the  dress  of  a 
Hindoo,  he  had  the  faith  and  heart  of  a 
Christian.  He  had  been  converted  yeais 
ago ;  and  when  we  were  ushered  into  his 
presence  he  was  engaged  translating  some 
English  hymns  into  his  own  tongue.  A  more 
remarkable  example  than  we  had  ever  seen  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  life  and  transitory  nature 
of  human  glory,  this  inmate  of  a  London 
charity  was  of  the  blood  royal  of  India. 
There  hestood  amid  his  fallen  fortunes  and 
the  mins  of  an  ancient  dynasty.  His  an- 
cestors, and  these  not  remote,  had  filled  the 
throne  of  the  Grand  Mogul.  He  was  the 
nephew  of  the  last  of  the  kings  of  Delhi — that 
hoary  ruffian  who  gave  authority,  in  the  time 
of  the  late  mutiny,  to  massacre  the  British 
residents,  and  whom,  on  taking  the  city,  with- 
out regani  to  grey  hairs  that  were  not  a  crown 
of  glory,  we  righteously  dragged  from  his 
harem,  and  banished  to  a  savage  island  in 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

In  Florence  we  had  seen  and  conversed  with 
Signora  Madiai,  whom  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Pope  and  his 
priests,  had  thrown  into  prison — condemning 
her  for  no  crime  but  reading  the  Word  of 
God ;  in  Geneva,  on  the  day  trf  his  ordination 
to  the  ministry,  we  had  been  introduced  to 
Carasco,  whom  Spain  — as  well  befitted  the  land 
of  the  Inquisition— had  consigned  to  a  dun- 
geon for  no  other  or  greater  offence ;  but  here, 
in  respect  of  earthly  rank,  was  a  confessor  and 
martyr  nobler  still.  On  his  embracing  Chris- 
tianity, in  which  he  is  a  devout  as  well  as  a 
sincere  believer,  his  uncle  the  King  of  Delhi 
was  greatly  enraged ;  reducing  the  la^  pen- 
sion which  he  enjoyed  before  his  conversion 
to  a  miserable  pittance.  On  the  city  being 
taken  and  his  uncle  dethroned  and  bapished, 
our  Indian  Government  gave  him  an  allow- 
ance of  some  twenty  shillings  per  week ;  and 
he  had  come  to  this  country  seeking  to  have 
it  increased— an  object  he  was  hoping  to 
attain  through  the  kind  influence  of  Lord 
Lawrence  and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan.  We 
were  much  touched  by  his  air  of  dignified 
resignation.     He  looked  for  a  better  crown 


than  that  worn  by  a  long  line  of  royal  an- 
cestors; having  this,  the  comfort  of  all  Christ's 
followers,  all  his  cross-bearers,  whether  bom 
in  a  palace  or  a  cottage,  "  If  we  suffer  with 
Him,  we  shall  also  reign  with  Him." 

The  material  advantages  of  this  Home, 
these  alone,  make  it  a  blessed  apd  most  in- 
teresting charity.  But  "what  is  a  man  profited 
if  he  sludl  gain  the  whole  world  and  lo^  his 
own  soul?"  And  we  would  hope  that  our 
readers,  impressed  with  that,  for  their  own 
sakes  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  others,  desire 
to  know  irtiat — if  anything — is  done  to  en- 
lighten the  minds  and  save  the  souls  of  the 
objects  of  this  excellent  charity.  We  are 
very  happy  to  give  them  such  information  on 
that  matter  as  cannot  fail  to  recommend  the 
Home  to  their  prayers  and  contributions. 
This  important  point  was  provided  for  in  the 
trust  deed.  One  of  the  regulations,  which 
was  read  and  adopted  by  the  subscribers  at 
its  opening  on  the  7th  of  June,  1657,  runs 
thus  :— 


to  give  some  portion  of  the  Holjr  Scriptum  to  thoie 
who  can  read  and  deiire  to  have  a  cupy  ic  theii  o'~~ 
language  ;  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  a  Scripli 
Reader  conTetsant  with  their  language,  habits,  and 
customs  has  been  engaged." 

And  what  better  guarantee  for  the  dir^ors 
faithfiilly  carrying  out  this  rule  than  the  bict, 
that  they  positively  refiised  the  mimificent 
sum  of  ^j|,ooo,  offered  them  by  Caman  ai»d 
Company,  on  condition  of  their  withholding 
Christian  instruction  from  Asiatics  within  the 
Home? 

Inoccordance  with  the  duty  of  the  directors 
as  Christiana,  and  to  carry  out  the  resolu- 
tion approved  of  by  the  subscribers,  to  set 
the  Gospel  before  those  Mahomedans  and 
heathen  who  were  willing  to  listen,  the  Home 
has  a  missionary  who  speaks  Hindoostani 
and  other  tongues,  and  whose  love  for  his 
work  is  as  remarkable  as  his  powers  of  ac- 
quiring the  languages  of  the  East  Nor,  well 
backed  as  he  is  by  Cobnel  Hughes  and  the 
other  officers  of  theinstitution,  have  his  labours 
been  vnthout  fruit  and  a  blessing.  And  who 
can  tell  how  the  seeds  of  divine  tmth  he  im- 
plants in  the  minds  of  these  poor  ignorant 
strangers  may  spring  up  in  the  various  regions 
to  which  they  bear  them  ?  and  how  the  Bibles 
— of  which  we  saw  copies  there  in  twenty-two 
different  languages — carried  to  their  distant 
lands  may  illustrate  the  grand  old  promise, 
There  shall  be  a  liandful  of  corn  in  the 
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earth  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains,  the 
fruit  thereof  shall  shake  hke  Lebanon?" 

Not  the  least  attractive  feature  to  us  of 
this  institution  was  its  catholic  character. 
Here  was  a  field  on  which  different  denomi- 
nations of  Christians  met  to  work,  side  by 
side,  in  beautiful  harmony.  However  the 
stonns  of  controversy  raged  without  its  walls, 
peace  reigned  within  them ;  and  here  the 
tnie  unity  of  the  Reformed  Churches  was 
practicaHy  exhibiied.  Colonel  Hughes,  the 
governor,  is  an  Episcopalian  j  the  superin- 
tendent is  a  Baptist;   the   missionary  is  a 


Wesleyan  ;  and,  to  descend  from  great  things 
to  small,  the  porter  at  the  gate  ^though  we 
know  not  what  colours  he  wears — is  a  con- 
verted Chinaman.  Here  is  an  Evangelical 
alliance ;  one  to  gladden  any  man's  heart 
who,  weary  of  conflicts  and  controversies, 
longs  for  the  time  when  union  and  uniformity 
shall  no  longer  be  confounded ;  points  shall 
no  longer  be  magnified  into  principles ; 
minor  differences  shall  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  justifiable  causes  of  division;  and  not  in 
the  world  only,  but  also  in  the  Churdi  of 
Christ,  the   sword  shall  be  turned  into  a 


ploughshare,  and  the  spear  into  a  pruning- 
hook;  and,  under  the  benign  sceptre  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  this  glorious  prophecy  shall 
be  fulfilled  from  pole  to  pole,  from  the  rising 
to  the  setting  sun — "  The  whole   earth 

IS  AT  REST,  AND  IS  QUIET;  THEY  BREAK 
FORTH   INTO   SINGING." 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  (jive  a  more  brief 
account  of  a  kindred  institution  to  the  Stran- 
gers' Home.  Although  the  latter  shelters  a 
modey  multitude,  still  more  varied  is  the  na- 
tionality of  the  frequenters  of  the  Sailors' Home 

I.  N.S. 


hard  by  the  London  Docks.  Englishmen, 
Scotchmen,  Irishmen,  Welshmen,  men  from 
the  Channel  Islands,  British  North  Americans, 
United  Statesmen,  Frenchmen,  Russians, 
Germans,  Italians,  Swedes,  Norwegians, 
Danes,  Dutchmen,  Belgians,  Spaniards,  Por- 
tuguese, Laplanders,  Negroes  and  African 
colonists,  Mauritians,  West  Indians,  East 
Indians,  Chinamen,  Australians,  Maories, 
Kanakas— and  that  does  not  exhaust  the  list 
— have  found  shelter  in  the  great  comfortable 
marine  hotel  which  extends  from  Well  Street 
to  Dock  Street.    In  the  stone-floored  Recep- 
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tibn  Hall  almost  every  shade  of  skin  may  be 
seen,  from  the  glossy  Ijlack  of  the  huge  negro 
towering,  like  Saul,  above  his  mates,  to  the 
rosy  red  and  white  of  the  country  lad  about 
to  make  his  first  voyage.  Some  scores  of  the 
Home's  inmates  have,  by-the-bye,  been  born 
at  sea. 

There  are  two  other  Sailors'  Homes  in 
London,  but  since  the  one  in  Well  and  Dock 
Streets  is  the  oldest  in  existence,  the  model 
which  has  led  to  the  foundation  of  Sailors' 
Homes  all  over  the  world,  it  may  fairly  be 
selectetl  for  description. 

Captain  R.  J.  Elliot,  R.N.,  was  the  chief 
founderof  the  Well  Street  Sailors  Home.  As 
a  brother  sailor,  he  pitied  Poor  Jack  ashore  in 
London,  the  prey  of  crimps  and  bad  women, 
publicans  and  low  lodging-housekeepers.  He 
devoted  his  fortune  and  all  his  time  to  secure 
for  the  merchant  sailors  of  all  nations  who 
visit  the  Port  of  London  a  place  of  tempo- 
rary residence  in  which  they  might  get  comfort- 
able money's  worth  for  their  money,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  screened  from  temptation, 
without  any  interference  with  their  dearly- 
loved  "  liberty,"  and  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  humanising.  Christianising  influences. 
To  carry  out  his  object,  Captain  Elliot 
took  humble  lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ratcliff  Highway.  His  coadjutors  were 
Admiral  G.  C.  Gambier  and  Captain  R. 
Justice. 

The  Brunswick  Theatre  having  tumbled 
down,  Captains  Elliot  and  Gambier  bought 
the  ground  it  had  stood  ujmd,  and  the  heaps 
of  brick  and  mortar  into  which  it  had  crumbled. 
On  the  site  they  raised  what  is  still  the  Well 
Street  side  of  the  Sailors'  Home.  Whilst  it 
was  being  built,  the  two  captains  every  morn- 
ing gathered  the  bricklayers  and  tiieir  la- 
bourers round  them,  and  began  the  day^ 
work  ivith  a  hymn  and  prayer. 

The  Wellclose  Square  neighbourhood  at 
that  time  bore  a  reputation  very  similar  to 
that  borne  now  by  the  Wapping  district 
kaown  as  "  Tiger  Bay."  It  has  not  entirely 
lost  that  bad  fame,  although  wc  trust  that 
the  handsome  schools  for  seamen's  children 
(to  the  building  of  which  the  Home  would 
have  contributed,  had  it  not  been  legally  in- 
capacitated from  doing  so)  which  now  stand 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Danish  church  may  act 
as  sweetening  leaven.  But  any  one  who  sees 
the  swarm  of  brazen-faced  women  who  con- 
gregate outside  the  public-houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Home  now  that  it 
has  become  a  success,  may  guess  what  diffi- 
culties it  had  to  struggle  with  when  it  was  an 
experiment   It  did  succeed,  however.  Sailors 


flocked  to  it  in  such  numbers  that,  alAough 
the  wife  of  the   Sailor   King  fitted  up  an 
additional    dormilory,    hundreds    of   sailors 
were  unable  to  get  a  bed   in  the  Home. 
It  swarmed  out  into  Dock  Street,  where  it 
has  now  a  handsome  frontage  of  yellow,  red, 
and  black  brick,  far  more  ornate  and  lively- 
looking  than  the  colonnaded  Well  Street  front- 
age.    The  Prince  of  Wales  opened  the  new 
building,  exactly  thirty  years  after  the  open-  i' 
ing  of  the  old  one.     His  father  laid  the  ' 
foundation-stone  of   the   Seamen's   Chuith  i^ 
hard  by,  endowed   by  Admiral   Sir  Henry  i; 
Hope,     Its  vane  is  a  gilt  ship,  and  nearly  1. 
two  hundred  thousand  sailors  have  attended    ; 
its  services.     Its  incumbent  is  the  chaplain    j 
of  the  Home,  where  he  reads  prayers  night  j 
and  morning  in  the  reading-room — services  ll 
which  in  one  year  more  than  twelve  thousand  [I 
sailors    have    attended— says    grace  in  the    i 
dining-ha!l,  and    has  a  room  open   to  any  I 
seaman  who  may  wish  to  speak  to  him  in  J 
private.      City   missionaries    also    visit    the  j| 
Home;  and  besides  its  free  libraty,  it  has  a  ;j 
repository  for  the  sale  of  Bibles  and  religious    I 
pubiications.  ! 

The  Trinity   pilot^artters   distribute   the  ' 
Hwne's  cards  amongst  the  crews  of  ships   ' 
coming  up  channel,  and  boatmen  are  em-   | 
ployed  for  the  same  purpose  at  Gravesend. 
The  Home's  van  goes  down  to  the  Docks  to 
bring  Jack  and  his  chest  or  bundle  for  a   ; 
moderate  fare   to   the   door  of  the  Home.    ' 
Lodging-house  keepers   grumble  fiercely  at    j 
what  they  consider  the  exceptional  chances 
which  the  Home  enjoys  for  securing  lodgers. 
The  minority  who  treat  Jack  well  when  they 
get  him  may,  perhaps,  have  some  justifica- 
tion for  their  growls,  bot  the  bulk  of  sailors' 
lodging-letters  are  so  notoriously  bent  on 
fleecing  him,  that  his  friends  are  not  likely  to 
be  severe  to  mark  any  possible  infiingement 
of  the  principles  of  free  trade  which  may  be 
involved  in  the  privileged  position  which  the 
Sailors'  Home  occupies.    It  should  be  added 
that,  although  the  Sailors'  Home  is  a  "  Lon- 
don charity,"  in   the    sense  that  charitable 
people  started  it,  those  who  avail  themselves 
of  its  advantages  need  not  feel  under  any 
pecuniary  obligation.     Men  pay  15J.  a  week 
for  its  accommodation ;  masters  and  mates 
i8j.    6rf.      Washing    is  included    in   these 
charges. 

Let  us  take  a  ramble  over  the  great  build- 
ing, in  company  widi  the  two  courteous 
secretaries,  both,  like  the  founders  of  the 
institution,  captains  in  die  Navy. 

In  the  Reception  Hall  sailors  of  all  nations 
are  sitting,  standing;,  and  walking  in  those 
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abruptly  reverted  short  walks  which  sea-life 

engenders.  There  is  a.  good  deal  of  smoking 
and  spitting  going  on,  but  no  swearing  or 
squabbling.  The  percentage  of  men,  more- 
over, even  merely  muddled  by  drink,  is  re- 
markably small.      A  deputy- superintendent 

'  ;  in  a  little  office  on  one  side  of  the  hall, 
busy  over  his  big  books,  and  a  policeman  or 
t»o  in  plain  clothes  or  uniform  are  in  the 
hall;  but  supervision  seems  ^most  otiose, 
and  good  care  is  taken  not  to  obtrude  it. 
\Vhen  the  men  have  had  their  dinner,  they 
vill  come  down  into  this  hall  again,  and 
dance  to  the  merry  scraping  of  a  fiddle  in 
Jack's  jolly-Bruin-like  stamping  and  shuffling 
style.  On  the  same  floor  are  the  offices  of 
the  institution — including  a  savings-bank,  a 
post-office  that  issues  money-orders  without 
charge,  a  mercantile  marine  office,  and  a 
royal  naval  reserve  office.  Formerly  accre- 
dited slopsellers,  &c.,  were  allowed  to  ex- 
hibit lists  of  prices  in  the  Home,  but  no 
touting  for  custom  was  permitted.  Now 
persons  connected  with  the  Home  exhibit 
goods  for  sale  within  it.  The  motive  for 
this  arrangement  was  good— the  same  that 
prompted  the  other  arrangements  we  have 
just  referred  to :  to  enable  Jack  to  get  money's 
worth  for  his  money  on  the  premises.  But 
we  venture  to  express  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
innovation  was  exactly  prudent.  At  any 
rate,  it  has  increased  the  number  of  the  bitter 
haters  of  the  Home — -those  who  think  they 
have  a  right  to  fleece  and  even  flay  poor  Jack. 
Local  shopkeepers  complain,  with  some  sem- 
blance of  justice,  that  they  have  to  compete 
with  rivals  who  pay  no  rent,  rates,  or  taxes. 

In  the  basement  there  is  a  recreation-room, 
supplied  with  draughts,  chess-men,  and  baga- 
telle-boards. Draughts  are  Jack's  favourite 
game.  He  ponders  over  his  next  move,  as  if 
Consols  would  drop  to  50  if  he  made  a  bad 
one.  If  it  were  not  for  the  tension  of  his 
brow,  you  might  fancy  that  he  had  gone  to 
sleep  over  the  board.  He  has  just  the 
sternly  patient,  quasi-somnolent  look  of  crack 
marksmen  taking  aim,  in  curled-up,  hedge- 
hog-like positions,  at  Wimbledon.  In  the 
basement  there  is  also  a  rumbling  skittle- 
alley  and  a  racquet-court.  All  games  must, 
ostensibly  at  any  rate,  be  played  "  for  love  " 
only  in  the  Home  There  are  baths,  too, 
and  a  school  in  which  navigation  is  admirably 
taught ;  a  room  for  those  inmates  who  have 
come  in  too  late  for  the  regular  meals  to  get 
their  food  in;  the  store  for  left  luggage;  the 
steam-engine  which  pumps  up  the  water  into 
the  huge  cistern  which,  by  means  of  hydrants 

1  every  floor,  could  soon  flood  the  whole 


place  in  case  of  fire ;  the  butcher's  shop ;  the 
store-room;  the  cavernous  coal-cellar;  and 
the  long,  wide,  warm,  unctuously  scented 
kitchen.  In  the  basement  also  terminates 
the  shaft  of  the  "  lift,"  that  can  be  hoisted 
to  the  highest  floor.  Our  legs  are  not  as 
young  as  they  were  in  old  Brechin  days,  and 
we  feel  half  inclined  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
lift.  However,  we  stumble  up  into  the  re- 
ception hall  again,  and  thence  up  a  broad 
fire-proof  staircase  into  the  light,  spacious 
dining-halL  Marble  busts  of  Captain  Elliot 
and  Captain  Pierce,  a  highly  respected  former 
secretary  of  the  Institution ;  a  model  of  3 
frigate  rigged  by  Captain  Elliot ;  and  a  clock, 
presented  to  the  Home  by  Mr.  Dent,  con- 
stitute the  ornamental  furniture  of  the  hail ; 
but  it  is  so  bright,  roomy,  airy — the  table- 
cloths are  so  clean — the  fare  provided  is  so 
plentiful,  good,  and  nicely  cooked,  that  Jack, 
after  his  experience  of  galley-cooked  dinncK 
eaten  in  the  forecastle  must  think  himself  in 
clover.  This  is  the  Home's  maiu : — break- 
fast at  eight — coffee,  bread  and  butter,  fish, 
and  boiled  beef;  dinner  at  one — soup,  roast 
and  boiled  beef  and  mutton,  meat-pies,  game, 
when  there  is  a  glut  of  it  at  Leadenhall 
Market,  vegetables,  plum-pudding,  fruit-pies, 
and  beer ;  tea  at  half-past  five — tea,  bread  and 
butter,  water-cresses,  lettuces,  radishes,  or 
celery;  supper  at  nine — bread  and  cheese  and 
beer.  The  sailor  can  then  stay  out  until  half- 
past  eleven,  and  if  he  chooses  to  ask  for  a 
pass,  until  a  later  time.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  Home  feeds  the  sajlor 
well,  and  puts  only  the  check  of  the  super- 
intendent's opinion  of  his  conduct  on  his 
"  hearing  the  chimes  by  midnight "  propen- 
sities. The  masters  and  mates  have  a  lofty 
mess-room  of  their  own,  but  of  them  we 
have  'no  right  to  speak  under  the  head  of 
"Charity  in  London."  And,  indeed,  in  a 
strictly  logical  sense,  we  have  no  right  to  speak 
either  of  the  before-the-mast  inmates  of  the 
Sailors'  Home  as  recipients  of  charity.  They 
pay  for  what  they  get.  The  "charity"  of 
the  Home  consists  in  givmg  them  far  better 
value  for  their  money  than  they  could  get  in 
the  vast  majority  of  sailors'  lodging-houses — 
coupled  with  Christian  solicitude  for  their 
making  the  best,  in  Mr.  Binney's  phrase,  of 
both  worlds. 

The  Sailors'  Home,  however,  has  an  annexe 
which  is  charitable  in  the  most  literal  sense 
of  the  word.  This  is  the  Destitute  Sailors' 
Asylum.  It  receives  every  penniless  seaman 
who  can  give  fairly  satisfactory  proof  that 
"  he  has  not  been  on  shore  from  his  last  ship 
more  than  twelve  months ;"  helps  such  men 
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to  find  ships  in  London  or  elsewhere ;  for- 
wards theai  to  their  friends ;  sends  them  to 
hospitals,  and  furnishes  ihem  with  extra  com- 
forts there ;  and  gives  them  a  roof  to  cover 
them,  and  plain  food  to  eat,  when  they  are 
diEchaiged  from  hospital.  The  accommoda- 
tion given  is  of  the  very  simplest,  deal  forms 
and  tables,  liammocks  with  brown  rugs;  and 
the  inmates  of  the  Asylum  are  expected  to 
keep  it  nearly  as  clean  as  the  quarter-deck 
of  a  man-of-war.  There  is  nothing  to  pamper 
pauperism  in  the  administration  of  the  Asylum. 
The  managers  know  well  enough  that,  per- 


haps, the  majority  of  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  seek  its  aid  have  been  brought 
down  to  that  necessity  by  their  own  vices. 
Therefore,  the  directors  do  not  pet  their 
patients,  but  they  heartily  pity  them,  and  try 
to  give  them  a  chance  of  doing  better.  Some 
50,000  men  of  all  nations  the  Asylum  has 
thus  relieved.  When  we  visited  it,  the  cook, 
making  capital  soup  for  his  co-inmates,  was 
a  native  of  Goulbum,  New  Soudi  Wales. 
The  Asylum  has  a  little  library  of  Bibles  in 
all  languages,  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
well  thumbed. 
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are  probably  familiar,  too,  with  what  local 
guides  and  drivers  are  in  the  habit  of  recom- 
mending to  the  attention  of  strangers  as  the 
Watendlath  round.  A  very  beautiful  and 
varied  walk  it  is,  turning  off  from  the  main- 
road  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Kes- 
wick, up  a  steep  hill  commanding  fine  views 
of  lake  and  mountains,  through  woods,  with 
young  fir-trees  standing  knee-deep  in  tall 
heather — on  into  a  secluded  valley  full  of 
peace  and  unpretending  charm  ;  past  two  or 
three  old  farmhouses  constituting  the  hamlet 
of  Watendlath ;  up  a  hill-side  much  steeper 
than  the  first,  and  across  a  breezy  common 
with  a  fine  prospect  of  the  Scawfell  range, 
and  the  deep  green,  cup-like  vale  of  Sea- 
thwaite  at  its  feet.  Sometimes  these  highest  of 
our  English  mountains  look  "  low  and  posi- 
tive "  enough,  but  seen  through  the  silver 
mist  of  an  autumn  day,  they  rise  almost  to 
sublimity,  and  as  the  narrow  path  between 
the  heather  descends,  and  glimpses  of  them 
are  caught  through  a  thin  yellow  veil  of 
larch  branches,  their  beauty  may  well  enchant 
even  the  rapid  tourist  fresh  from  greater 
things,  still  more  the  quiet  dweller  in  their 
midst,  who  knowing  and  loving  them  well, 
is  yet  from  time  to  time  startled  and  amazed, 
to  see  what  glorious,  what  magical  aspects 
they  can  assume. 

On  such  a  glorifying  day  of  autumn,  seven 
years  ago,  I  was  passing  through  the  larch 
wood  on  my  way  to  rejoin  the  main  road 
near  the  village  of  Rosthwaite,  when  a  tall. 
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gaunt  figure  of  a  woman,  hard-featured  in  the 
extreme,  standing  beside  a.  cottage  door  be- 
low my  path,  suddenly  called  out  "  Good  day 
to  you ;"  and  then  by  way  of  introduction, 
"  I'se  the  woman  who  takes  care  of  th'  auld 
woman  ;"  and  again,  seeing,  I  suppose,  that 
my  face  remained  blank,  "  Maybe  ye'd  like 
to  go  in  and  see  th'  auld  woman ;  there's  a 
deal  of  strangers  goes  to  see  her."  "  Would 
she  like  it,  do  you  think  ?"  "  Oh,  ay,  I  dare 
say.  Auld  SaUy's  always  well  pleased  to  see 
strangers."  I  stood  for  a  moment  undecided, 
then  went  into  Sally's  abode.  It  was  an  old, 
a  very  old  cottage,  whitewashed  and  bare, 
yet  even  exteraally  rude  and  slanting  enough 
to  be  called  by  that  uncomfortable  word  pic- 
turesque, and  inside  rendered  really  striking 
by  the  great  black  and  cavernous  chimney, 
once  common  to  the  district,  open  to  the 
top,  and  well  hung  with  brawny  flitches  and 
hams,growicg  brown  and  well-flavoured  in  the 
smoke  from  the  large  log  slowly  consuming 
on  the  small  projecting  grate.  The  room 
had  but  one  dim  window,  and,  as  the  bank 
rose  steeply  just  before  ii,  it  was  a  dark,  not 
to  say  dismal,  room,  with  a  small  bed  in  its 
darkest  part,  three  or  four  chairs,  an  old  oak 
chest,  a  small  table  holding  a  great  Bible ; 
on  the  hob  a  saucepan  and  a  short  black 
pipe,  and  over  the  fire  a  little  old  woman  bent 
nearly  double,  apparently  expostulating  with 
herself  in  a  loud,  cheery,  deep  bass  voice. 

We  fell  easily  into  talk.  Even  then  Sally 
was  quite  accustomed  to  visits  from  strangers, 
though  her  full  renown  as  "  Queen  of  Borrow- 
dale  "  came  later  on,  when  she  neared  more 
closely  the  brink  of  her  himdred  years.  She 
told  me  in  this  first  interview  that  she  was 
ninety-three  or  ninety-four,  or  thereabouts; 
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she  did  not  know  for  certain ;  that  she  lived 
qnite  alone,  had  no  relations  living  near,  if 
anywhere ;  that  she  cooked  her  own  dinner, 
and  "mostlydid  for  herself,"  "her  that's  next 
door"  coming  in  daily  to  carry  water,  make 
the  bed,  &c,  and  that  all  her  friends  and 
neighbours  were  very  kind  and  helpful.  When 
I  rose  to  go  away  she  tottered  after  me  to  the 
door,  calling  out  that  I  was  to  be  sure  and 
look  in  soon  again,  not  that  she  wanted  any- 
thing, but  "just  a  crack,"  And  that  was  my 
first  introduction  to  the  dear  old  soul,  of 
whom  afterwards  I  saw  so  much. 

But  all  this,  it  may  fairly  be  said,  is  in- 
tolerably common-place,  and  I  must  make 
haste  to  prove  that  this  old  Cumberland 
woman  deserves  a  record  any  more  than 
others  who  reach  extreme  age  in  respectable 
obscurity.  Indeed,  I  may  fail  in  proving  it, 
but  the  fault  will  be  my  own,  I  am,  how- 
ever, quite  determined  not  to  dress  out  my 
subject — not  to  attempt  to  make  Sally  Yew- 
dale  brighter  or  better,  or  in  any  way  more 
exceptional  than  she  was. 

Sally  had  not  always  been  dependent  on  a. 
weekly  half-crown  from  the  parish,  on  the 
chance  offerings  of  tourists,  and  the  more 
constant  and  mitniteiy  more  precious  kind- 
ness shown  her  by  the  neighbours — her  own 
people,  among  whom  she  had  dwelt  all  her 
days,  Sally  had  had  a  nice  little  property  of 
her  own.  A  small  cottage  with  two  good 
fields  tapering  down  to  the  clear  river,  and 
bordered  on  the  road  side  by  well-grown  oak- 
trees.  Here  she  had  lived  with  her  parents 
in  far-away  years ;  and  it  must  have  been  : 
early  in  this  century  that  she  sold  the  small 
freehold  to  a  lady  well  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  much  liked  and  esteemed,  I 
believe  ;  at  all  events  an  intimate  friend  and 
constant  correspondent  of  Southey's,  which 
is  evidence  in  her  favour.  This  lady  built  a 
strange  ramshackle  kind  of  a  house,  with  an 
exquisite  view,  close  to  the  site  of  Sally's  home, 
and  for  some  years  employed  her  in  her  ser- 
vice, and  no  doubt  duly  paid  her  the  interest 
of  Uie  purchase-money.  The  capital  Sally 
considered  safer  and  better  in  her  mistress's 
hands  than  her  own.  Probably  it  was  during 
these  years  that  a  hundred  pounds  were  lent 
to  a  pencil  manufacturer  in  Keswick,  and  lost 
when  he  became  bankrupt  To  have  managed 
her  affairs  by  the  aid  of  a  lawyer  Sally  ivould 
have  considered  a  foolish  expense.  Borrow- 
dale  people  were  accustomed  to  trust  each 
other's  word.  Here,  however,  I  do  not  know 
the  progress  of  affairs  with  any  minuteness. 
No  wrong,  we  may  be  sure,  was  meant,  yet 
grievous  wrong  got  done.     The  pleasure  of 
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building,  especially  of  being  one's  own  archi- 
tect, is  proverbially  hazardous.  Then  came 
the  lady's  marriage — a  late  marriage,  and  to 
a  foreigner — not,  we  may  presume,  a  prudent 
step.  -I  speak  of  long  years  past,  and  there 
are  none  to  be  pained  by  what  I  tell.  The 
outcome  of  it  al!  was,  th?t  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion left  the  country  in  much  embarrassment, 
that  later  the  interest  ceased  to  come  in,  that 
the  property  was  mortgaged  to  strangers,  that 
for  Sally,  then  an  aged  woman,  there  would 
have  been  nothing  for  it  but  to  move  away 
from  the  home  of  a  lifetime  into  the  imprison- 
ment of  a  workhouse,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
kindness  of  one  of  her  village  friends,  who 
cleared  out  his  potatoes  from  an  old  cottage 
of  his,  and  gave  it  to  be  her  shelter. 

1  am  not  going  to  moralise  about  the  care- 
lessness that  might  have  proved  so  direfully 
cruel  in  its  effects,  but  if  this  incident  could 
but  bring  home  to  one  kindly  heart  prone  to 
the  blisses  nller  in  matters  of  business,  the 
hideously  unjust,  mean,  barbarous  course 
which  we  may  any  of  us  slip  into,  if  once  we 
relax  in  strenuous  efforts  to  live  within  our 
means  (a  thing  not  to  be  done  without  effort, 
be  the  means  what  they  may),  why  this  sketch  j 
will  have  justified  its  appearance  in  the  Sun- 
0.*Y  Magazine. 

A  pleasanter  subject  of  thought  is  the  way 
in  which  Sally  bore  the  wrong  done  her.  It 
is  this  which  stamps  hers  a  really  remarkable 
character.  How  many  would  have  been 
wholly  unable  to  forgive  such  a  wrong  at  all  1 
How  many  more  would  have  acquired  the- 
habit  of  sclf-complacently  dealing  out  a  verbal 
forgiveness  without  attaining  to  the  higher 
achievement  of  forgetting,  nay,  without  wish- 
ing to  attain  to  it !  Dear  old  Sally,  on  the 
contrary,  habitually  forgot  all  about  the 
matter  I  If  she  ever  reverted  to  it  (and  she 
seldom  did  so  spontaneously),  it  was  but  to 
say  that  the  lady,  whose  cleverness  she 
delighted  to  extol,  and  whose  memory  she 

never  ceased  to  love — that  "MissB was 

one  as  never  knew  how  to  deal  with  money, 
poor  thing,"  with  no  more  censure  than  if 
money  had  been  a  bolting  horse — too  hard 
in  the  mouth  for  the  control  of  a  lady's  hand. 
"  There's  all  sorts  of  maks,  ye  ken,"  she 
would  conclude,  and  then  quite  naturaUy 
turn  away  to  another  subject.  Surely  an 
heroic  way  of  bearing  a  severe  reverse  of 
fortune.  For  this  old  Cumberland  woman 
not  only  had  all  the  sturdy  independeni;c  0; 
her  race,  but  its  tendency  to  lay  full  stress 
upon  what  she  called  "  having  enough  of  the 
world."  And  those  of  us  who  have  noticed 
and  regretted  in  any  of  our  friends,  or,  still 
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more,  who  have  detected  in  ourselves  the 
dangerous  fascination  of  a  chronic  grievance, 
— how  thought  and  speech  tend  to  circle  more 
or  less  closely  round  it,  till  the  one  who  has 
been  wronged  takes  as  morbid  a  pleasure  in 
exacerbating  the  sense  of  wrong  as  a  wild 
animal  in  spreading  by  tooth  and  daw  the 
sore  that  unfretted  would  long  ago  have 
healed — all  such,  I  maintain,  are  bound  to 
honour  and  admire  the  healthy  temperament 
that  could  throw  off  the  temptation  to  whine 
and  revert — to  regret  or  complain  ;  and  this 
not  through  moral  obtuseness  either,  for  once 
I  heard  her  say,  "  I'd  sooner  it  had  been  done 
to  me  than  ha'  done  it  mysel' ;"  but  that  she 
liked  better  to  look  on  the  pleasant  than  the 
gloomy  side  of  life,  on  the  good  things  left 
rather  than  on  those  taken  away. 

Another  of  Sally's  delightful  peculiarities 
was  her  power  of  attention  and  of  sympathy. 
This  is  not  very  common  in  any  class,  but 
rarest,  of  course,  in  the  least  cultivated,  and 
especially  tare  in  extreme  old  age,  one  of 
whose  chief  penalties  is  jtist  a  necessity  of 
self-repetition,  self-reference,  and  ap  incapa- 
bility of  "  living  in  the  experience  of  others," 
Now  from  this  penalty  Sally  was  singularly 
free.  She  threw  herself  mth  keen  interest 
into  the  circumstances  of  other  people — 
people  she  had  never  seen  before  and  would 
never  see  again  ;  made  shrewd  guesses  as  to 
their  characters,  or  rather,  as  she  called  it, 
"  their  mak,"  could  read  with  those  shrunken 
eyes  of  hers  the  trace  of  past  sorrow  on  a 
smiling  face,  and  could  remember  both  the 
facts  told  her  and  the  inferences  she  had 
drawn.  She  hardly  ever  confused  names 
even.  To  be  sure,  her  range  of  inquiry  was 
not  a  wide  one.  She  cared  not  at  all  what 
opinions  people  held — religious  or  otherwise 
— nor  had  she  much  interest  in  heating  of 
the  different  places  they  came  from;  how 
should  she  who  had  hardly  ever  been  out  of 
Borrowdale,  and  to  whom  strange  places 
were  only  hard  words  ?  What  she  cared  for 
chiefly  was  the  nature  of  one's  family  ties — 

"  Have  yoii  a  father,  h;ivB  rrHi  >  mother, 
Hivo  you  a  liiter,  hxn  you  s.  biolher } " 

and ,  also,  Have  you,  or  has  that  friend  of  yours 
"  enough  of  the  world,  poor  thing  ?"  I  am 
bound  to  admit  that  to  Sally  Yewdale  this 
last  was  a  matter  of  special  interest.  Her 
imagination  dwelt  a  good  deal  upon  money  ; 
not  that  she  cared  more  for  the  rich  friend 
than  the  poor,  but  tliat  if  she  liked  you  she 
would  gladly  have  had  you  rich,  or  even  had 
you  supposed  rich,  that  you  might  rise  tlie 
higher  in  Borrowdale  estimation.  In  the 
abstract  she  would  readily  admit  that  "  it  did 


na'  mak  so  much  odds  sae  lang  as  a  body 
hes  a'  they  want  j"  but  to  come  to  particulars, 
a  large  income  seemed  to  her  a  pleasant  thing 
even  to  hear  of,  and  all  incomes  whatever  a 
perfectly  legitimate  subject  of  inquiry,  and 
yet  a  matter  too  solemn  for  random  talL 
Had  the  deal  old  soul  ascertained  how  little 
some  of  her  special  friends  were  rich  upon, 
I  am  quite  sure  the  knowledge  would  never 
have  spread  beyond  her  cottage  wall. 

Since  therefore  Sally  was  sympathising,  . 
clear-headed,  and  discreet,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  she  was  universally  popular.  One  hardly 
ever  found  her  alone.  The  farmers  around 
— slow-witted  themselves — found  great  en- 
joyment in  smoking  their  pipe  in  Sally's  dark 
room,  and  hearing  her  saUies  of  humour  and 
laughter,  "  Ay,  ay,  I  mak  'em  all  keck," 
she  would  say,  and  then  .add  with  just  self- 
appreciation,  "Whatl  there's  a  power  of 
crack  in  me  yet."  And  this  was  (he  general 
impression,  so  that  Sally  held  her  receptions 
daily.  Not  only  was  she  a  chronicle  of  the 
olden  times,  could  tell  grey-bearded  men  the 
annals  of  the  parish  when  their  fathers  were 
young,  but  she  could  and  did  comment  lacily 
and  judiciously  on  the  parish  proceedings  of 
the  present  day.  And  she  had  a.  keen  though 
kindly  eye  for  a  foible,  and  if  a  neighbour 
did  a  silly  thing  it  was  prettj-  sure  to  be 
carried  to  Old  Sally,  and  she  would  "  tell  her 
mind  on  it."  But  privii^ed  person  as  she 
was,  and  free  to  "  tdl  them  all  her  mind  and 
not  be  afeard  of  any  yan  o'  them,"  it  was 
Aw  mind  only  tliat  she  told.  Nobody  could 
be  more  free  from  that  deadly  sin  of  quoting 
the  censure  of  a  third  person.  No  mischief- 
making  could  ever  be  laid  at  her  door.  By 
some  special  grace  of  "  mak,"  to  use  her  own 
word,  she  was  exempt  from  that  gangrene  of 
village  life  (would  that  it  never  spread  be- 
yond!), unscrupulous  repetition  of  unfriendly 
comments  or  unflattering  opinions. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  more  mature  men  who 
took  counsel  with  Sally's  wisdom  over  their  ■ 
pipes  and  hers,  but  rosy-cheeked  girls  and 
stolid  lads  were  to  be  found  sitting  silent  and 
open-mouthed  before  her,  while  she  lectured 
them  for  their  good.  Little  children  too  were 
fond  of  toddling  into  her  dark  room,  and  it 
was  pretty  to  see  them  with  their  clean  Sun- 
day faces,  carrying  in  some  share  of  a  savoury 
Sunday  dish  sent  her  by  tlieir  mothers.  Sally 
was  very  fond  of  "  the  bams,"  and  pleasandy 
the  smile  on  her  furrowed  face  answered  the 
half  wonder,  half  awe  on  theirs. 

For  old  as  Sally  was,  she  had  not  outlived 
the  keen  edge  of  her  affections.  Where  she 
loved  she  loved  fervently  still ;  nor  had  she 
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outlived  tears.  We  all  know  Tennyson's 
pathetic  poem  of  "  The  Giandmotbi^r,"  and 
how  true  it  is  that  aged  eyes  seldom  weep, 
though  long  ago  they  "  could  have  wept  with 
the  best"  But  a  hundred  years  had  not 
diied  up  the  emotional  element  in  this  dear 
soul's  nature.  She  wept  when  she  spoke  of 
her  mother,  of  her  meekness,  her  worth,  of  her 
last  thought  and  only  regret  at  death :  "  Sarah, 
I  shall  not  know  what's  coming  of  you."  She 
wept  on  parting  with  her  favourite  friends.  I 
have  often  felt  the  warm  tears  gush  down  the 
wrinkled  cheeks  on  kissing  hec  and  saying 
good-bye.  And  she  would  weep  a  little  too 
in  contemplating  her  own  end.  "  For,"  as 
she  once  told  me,  "  some  folk  think  I  mun 
be  tired  <rf  Hving;  but  a'  can  tell  'em  life's 
sweet  at  ninety-seven."  It  was  not,  bow- 
evtt,  so  much  a  reluctance  to  die  as  the  play 
of  b£r  own  imagination  that  moved  her. 
"  Ay,  to  be  sure,  when  I'm  gone,  there  will 
be  a.  change  here.  They  all  say  there'll  nevn 
be  sic  a  wonder  again.  What  the  Lord  has 
done  for  me,  to  be  sure  !  But  I  oinna'  bide 
BUich  longer,  hinny,  I  daima',"  and  then  the 
voice  would  break  with,  thtf  vague  and  tender 
emotian  common  to  as  ail :; — 

"  Ms  HDnt  bj  tboa  mf  ilcps  tluU  be 


Sarah  Yewdale  had  aewer  maniod.  I  used 
to  w^xtder  why,  &r  Ac  told  loe  she  was 
"  vana  bonny  "  in  Tontlt,  and  tha  geovat  (n- 
ditiim  confirms  the  fact  (tf  lotAs  far  beyond 
the  average,  and  wbstwsE  peifiaps-sven  mote 
admired,  singular  activityand  lissomotcss  (ondjr 
two  days  ago  her  oid  neighbour  and  "help," 
iriiose  remimscences  of  ramt-  than  seventy 
years  back  rise  in  vahia  now  diat  Sidly's  far 
deaxer  ones  can  no  longer  be  heard,  told  me 
die  "  minded  Sally  leaping  over  a  siz.temd 
yett  (gate),  she  was  that  li^").  I  tnice  tried  to 
moot  this  delicate  question  in  the  early  years  of 
our  ftiendship,  but  got  a  dignified  rebuke,  not 
administered  directly,  but  in  the  form  of  quo- 
tation from  an  answer  made  by  her  to  some 
other  curious  impertinent  However,  on  a 
later  occasion,  she  spontaneously  poured  out 
"  the  old,  old  story."  She  might  have  "  bet- 
tered herself"  often,  but  in  her  mother's  life- 
time she  wotild  never  have  left  her  for  tiaJ  ,■ 
and  then — "there's  the  many  and  there's  the 
one  ye  ken,"  and  "if  things  had  come  about 
as  they  should,  she  would  have  married  Am." 
He  was  quite  a  "  better  sort  o'  man,  and  sic 
a  scholar."  What  jhe  hitch  was  she  did  not 
tell  me,  but  her  pale  sunken  eye  lit  up  as  she 
said,  "  The  best  on  it  is  he  never  married 


either."  "And  you  often  think  of  him, 
Sally?"  "Ay,  that  I  do.  By  night  when  I 
canna'  sleep — it's  ail  as  if  it  had  been  yester- 
day." In  that  dark  corner,  on  that  grimy 
pallet,  thoughts  of  youth  came  back  to  light 
up  the  vigils  of  her  great  age,  and  she  v 
again  "varrabonny"  and  beloved!  She  never 
complained  of  the  nights  being  long,  though 
to  others  it  often  seemed  appallingly  dreary 
that  she  should  lie  there  all  alone  in  the  dark- 
ness, with  a  stick  beside  her  to  rap,  if  need 
be,  on  the  wall  of  the  neighbouring  cottage, 
and  wake  up  the  inmates — the  already  aged 
woman  who  was  paid  sixpence  a  week  by  the 
parish  for  such  attendance  as  she  rendered, 
and  a  "feckless"  brother.  But  these  things  did 
not,  I  trust,  make  the  same  impression  on 
her  mind.  She  often  said  how  warm  and 
good  her  blankets  were,  and  once,  in  answer 
to  some  condolence  of  mine,  I  remember  an 
unusual  burst  of  eitptession,  not,  I  am  sure,  of 
mere  feeling,  "  Is  not  my  Lord  and  Saviour 
with  me?" 

It  pleases  me  to  Femember  hcfw  many 
sources  of  happiness  this  dear  old  woman 
had.  "  Honour,"  if  not  obedience,  and 
"  troops  of  friends."  The  answer  of  a  good 
conscience  too,  and  a  sustaining  sense  of  in- 
fluence and  usefiilneat,  She  was  a  bond  of 
union,  a  centre  of  common  interest  to  att  the 
district,  and  she  knew  it.  IKany  a  pnrse- 
proud  and  boorish  nature  got  at  a  ny  of 
better  light  duou^  her,  ostspotranneai.  It 
did  all  good  to  can  f<»  her  and  minister  to 
her,  and  ie^>ect  bar  as  "the  Queen  of  Bor- 
rowdale."  Then  —  "  circumstance*  being 
plastic  " — her  dismal  cottage  gave  Mer  the 
pleasant  sense  of  home  and  ho^taUty.  How 
carefully  she  would  choose  for  a  visitor  the 
least  rickety  trf  her  chairs,  and.  set  it  in  the 
fullest  blaze  tiie  smouldering  log  on  her  fire- 
jdace  could  afford.  Nt»  did  she  ever  suffer 
irom  a  miiTtifying  consdousnen  of  pavaty. 
Indeed  she  often  declared  "  ^e  had  all  she 
wanted" — ia  there  a  better  definition  of 
wealth?  She  never  turned  away  a  beggar 
from  hex  door—very  wrong,  no  doubt,  if  she 
had  but  known  it,  but  at  all  events  very  plea- 
sant and  cheering  for  her.  A  dubious -looking 
tramp  got  his  halfpenny  and  away  with  him ; 
a  well-^oken  man,  or  a  woman,  were  had  in 
for  a  sit  by  the  fire  and  an  exchange  ol 
"  crack"  Sally  believed  that  there  was  no 
taking  her  in,  and  melted  over  the  narrative 
of  their  distress  as  perfectly  authentic.  In- 
deed, she  was  a  discemer  of  spirits,  and  of 
all  the  friends  it  was  my  pleasure  to  take  and 
introduce  to  her,  she  inrariably  liked  the 
highest  natures  best.    Dare  I  after  this  hint 
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that  she  was  fond  of  me,  that  she  often  nudged 
me  with  her  sharp  elbow,  and  repeated  her 
saying  about  "the  one  and  the  many?"  But 
this  was  because  she  saw  me  so  often,  and 
so  entirely  realised  my  fondness  for  lier. 
"  Mind  you  come  soon  again,"  she  invariably 
said.  "  I  shall  want  you  if  I'm  taken  badly  ;" 
and  not  seldom,  "  I  shall  want  you  by  me 
when  I'm  liggin  there  at  the  last" 

When  that  last  came  I  was  far  away.  It 
came  less  gently  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, for  life  was  tenacious  still  in  the 
witliered  frame.    There  was  a  severe  fit,  and 


three  or  four  days  of  stniggle  and  suffering. 
She  sometimes  rambled,  and  then  she  sang 
the  hymns  her  mother  had  taught  her.  But 
generally  she  was  perfectly  conscious,  knew  alt 
her  friendly  neighbours,  saw  them  round  her 
bed  with  pleasure,  and  bade  them  farewell 
She  remembered  absent  friends  too.  But  I 
could  never  obtain  such  circumstantial  de- 
tails of  the  parting  as  I  wished  for.  The  neigh- 
bours were  more  eloquent  on  the  subject  of 
the  funeral.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  her 
class,  Sally  would  have  shrunk  more  from  a 
pauper's  funeral  than  from  any  amount  of 


privation  during  life.  She  had  long  "  laid  by" 
in  anticipation  oitkat ;  of\en  mentioned  that 
that  was  provided  for  and  all  settled  with 
the  true  friend  who  had  given  her  his  cottage 
for  her  home.  And  I  have  been  told  again 
and  again  that  it  ivas  a  "  grand  funeral."  She 
[lied  in  the  February  of  1869,  and  there  were 
pale  spring  flowers  placed  in  profusion  on 
and  around  the  substantia]  coffin,  and  so  she 
lay  in  calm  state,  unchanged  till  the  lid  was 
closed,  while  all  Borrowdale  came  to  look  its 
List  at  her,  and  to  follow  her  to  the  grave. 
And  now  she  lies  in  a  quiet  churchyard, 


folded  in  by  her  native  hills ;  and  as  I  stood 
there  the  other  day,  the  autumn  sun  lighting 
up  her  head-stone,  I  found  myself  wishing 
the  dear  soul  could  have  known  there  would 
rise  that  memorial  of  her  there ;  for  mostly 
the  green  mounds  are  unmarked,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  the  sleeping-place  of  the  loved 
departed  grows  hard  to  distinguish.  And 
Sally  would  dearly  have  liked  her  name  to  be 
held  in  remembrance  by  children's  children 
in  the  dale  that  had  known  her  so  long.  The 
stone  was  put  up  by  a  friend  from  across  the 
Atlantic,  who  fully  appreciated  the  worth  and 
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originality  of  the  old  Cumberland  woman. 
It  testifies  to  the  universal  respect  in  which 
she  was  held,  and  no  traer  word  was  ever 
inscribed  over  any  grave.  It  also  records  of 
Sarah  Yewdale  that  she  was 

I  "  AGED  ONE  HUNDRED." 

I  believe  th.it  her  exact  age  was  ninety-nine, 
but  the  temptation  to  carve  the  round  number 
on  the  stone  is  quite  intelligible. 

And  now  I  must  quote  a  passage  from  the 
little  book  mentioned  at  the  bottom  of  the 
first  page.  It  has  had  great  popularity.  Two 
editions  have  been  exl^usted,  and  another  is 
preparing.  Those  who  take  an  interest 
the  Cumberland  dialect,  as  well  as  in  the  one 
whose  talk  it  records,  cannot  do  better  than 
procure  it ;  for  the  spirit  of  Old  Sally's  dis- 
course and  the  vernacular  in  which  she  in- 
dulged are  admirably  rendered.  I  choose  a 
characteristic  reminiscence,  which  will  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  amount  of  drollery  that 
endured  with  her  to  the  last. 

"  Ay  what,  we  war  alius  a  merrj'-hearted 
fwok  when  we  met  togidder,  an'  gay  brecks 
theear  war  amang  us  at  times,  but  nivvcr 
nowt  'at  was  nasty  or  low-lifed.  Van  could 
jwoke  an'  tak'  a  jwoke  i'  them  days,  an' 
mebbe  a'  wasn't  alius  clear  mesel  o'  t'  mis- 
cheefs  'at  war  deuao.  A'  can  mind  on  't  as 
't  were  nobbit  yesterday,  Theear  was  gart 
Wilson  o'  t'  Truss  Yatts^t  was  a  fann-hoose 
than — him  an'  his  auld  wife  an'  three  sarvants 
— twow  lads  an'  a  lass,  NoO,  ye  see,  gart 
Wilson  was  a.  terrible  body  for  alius  sturrin 
and  prowen  at  t'  mwomins  before  udder  fwok 
war  up.  Many  a  time  be  five  o'clock  of  a 
cauld  winter  mwomin  w'  t'  snow  o'  t'  grand 
an'  t'  varra  stars  frozen  like  ice-shockles,  wa.A 
Ihem  twow  poor  lads  hae  been  hammerin' 
away  wi'  ther  flails  reet  i'  t'  mid-mang  o'  us, 
I  an'  makken  o'  t"  deurs  ring  agaen  when  we 
war  aw'  i'  bed.     Ye  may  be  sure  theear  war 


laale  rust  for  you  efter  that  Sae  twow  or 
three  ov  us  young  fwok  put  oor  heeads  to- 
gidder  tu  see  how  we  could  tak  oor  pennorths 
oot  ov'  him.  His  awn  lads  war  rlddy  eneuf 
tu  help  us,  an'  yan  o'  them  was  a  regler  teul. 
It  was  ya  Sunday  neet  i'  I'  deep  o'  winter, 
an' t'  lads  went  hame  a  laale  bit  afwore  mid- 
neet,  peeaklen  in  as  whisht  as  mice.  Noo, 
what  sud  they  deua  but  put  t'  clock  lull 
varra  nar  five.  They'd  hardly  weel  gitten  up 
into  t'  loft  when  t'  clock  streuk,  an'  up  gits 
t'  maister  an'  gangs  tu  t'  stairs  feut,  shooten, 
'  Lads  !  lads !  er  ye  nut  ganna  get  up,  ye  gart 
liggy-beds?"  T*  lads  were  seun  doon,  an' 
laiten  t'  lantern,  teuk  ofi"  tu  t'  leeathe, 
began  batten  away  wi'  their  flails  as  if  they'd 
a  melder  to  thresh  for  ther  poddish.  Than  t* 
lass  com  doon  rubben  her  een  an'  glowerin 
at  t'  clock.  Hur  an'  her  maister  mud  gne 
an'  milk,  but  laale  milk  wad  t'  coos  give. 
Than  t'  auld  fellah  mucked  coo-hoose  ■  oot, 
an'  they  hed  their  poddish.  Be  that 't  was 
nar  eight  by  t'  clock,  but  nae  sign  o'  day  an' 
naebody  else  astur.  Nine  o'clock  com,  an* 
ten  o'clock,  but  still  it  was  as  dark  as  pick, 
an'  f  poor  auld  man  was  gitten  varra  uneasy 
in  his  mind.  At  last  he  was  fairly  deun,  an' 
could  hod  oot  nae  langer,  for  t'  varra  dark- 
ness o'  t'  skies  fireetened  'im  an'  he  thowt  it 
wad  niwer  be  day  again.  Sae  he  creept  away 
t'  bed,  whor  t'  auld  wife  was  liggen  as  snug  a 
a  bee  an'  as  warm  as  a  bannock.  Waukenin 
up  an'  feefin  'im  aw'  dodderen  beside  hur, 
ses  she,  '  Loave  an'  day,  Jwhony,  what's  ■ 
matter?  Thoo's  as  cauld  as  clay, an' shakken 
like  a  esp  leaf  An'  what's  them  twow  lads 
makken  seek  a  noration  at  this  time  1  " 
mwomen?'  'Mwomen!'  ses  he,  'It's  te 
o'clock,  an'  nae  dayleet.  A'  rioot,  thoo,  'at 
t'  world's  at  a  end.  A'  wadn't  hae  minded  if 
a'  hedn't  limed  Creuak  last  year,  for  we'll 
niwer  git  any  good  o't.' " 

L.  C,  S. 
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out  of  my  chance  of  becoming  cultivated  and 
Tefined  1     I  spoke  sharply  to  poor  Biddy,  and 

probably  she  reported  it  to  Mrs.  Summers, 
and  that  it  was  in  some  motherly  considera- 
tion of  possible  weariness,  or  ill-health,  that 
a  rice  pudding  was  sent  in  for  my  supper, 
£ut  I  sullenly  sent  it  down  again,  saying  to 
myself  that  it  was  food  for  my  higher  nature 
which  I  wanted. 

To  my  astonishment  and  delight  the  neit 
time  1  met  Mrs.  Black  she  herself  reverted 
to  my  question.  They  could  receive  me,  she 
said.  They  had  talked  over  the  matter 
among  themselves,  and  had  resolved  to  stretch 
a  point  for  the  sake  of  a  fellow-student.  She 
was  sure  I  would  give  no  trouble,  that  I 
would  fall  into  their  ways  quite  easily,  with- 
out any  restiveness  or  non-appreciation.  And 
on  the  strength  of  this  conviction  she-would 
consent  to  receive  me  on  my  own  terms. 

I  went  home  with  her  that  evening  to  take 
a  survey  of  the  chamber  that  could  be  at  my 
service.  The  hall  and  staircase  were  trim 
and  spacious,  the  bed-room  looked  neat,  and 
the  parlour  mantel-piece  was  certainly  very 
fine,  I  think  I  forgot  that  I  was  not  survey- 
ing an  uninhabited  house,  for  it  never  oc- 
curred to  me  to  wonder  that  there  was  no 
fire  in  the  grate,  though  it  was  the  middle  of 
a  damp  and  chill  October.  I  closed  with 
the  chance  with  delighted  gratitude,  and 
returned  to  my  lodgings  in  a  state  of  dignified 
elation,  bidding  the  servant  inform  Mrs.  Sum- 
mers that  I  should  be  glad  of  a  few  words  in 
private  with  her,  whenever  she  had  a  spare 
moment 

I  went  into  the  parlour  to  await  her.  The 
cheery  little  fire  struck  upon  me  genially,  but 
its  blaze  only  showed  the  scrubby  old- 
fashioned  horse-hair  chairs,  and  the  homely 
tailors'-clipping mg,  which  Mrs.  Summers  had 
made  expressly  for  me  a  year  or  two  before, 
when,  after  a  slight  illness,  I  had  suffered  a 
good  deal  from  cold  feet.  Somehow  that 
rug  gave  me  a  sort  of  meek  reproach,  but  I 
silenced  it  with  a  reflection  that  though  it 
was  very  sweet  of  me  to  have  a  sentimental 
clinging  to  kindly  old  associations,  yet  I  must 
tear  it  away.  It  was  my  positive  duty.  The 
involuntary  regret  only  gave  my  voluntary 
change  a  halo  of  sacrifice  and  pain — I  was 
immolating  my  weaker  nature  on  the  altir  of 
my  Higher  Progress. 

Mrs.  Summers  came  in,  plump  and  clieer- 
ful,  with  an  honest  broad  apron  tied  about 
her,  and  a  great  liberal  collar  round  her 
neck. 

"  Mrs.  Summers,"  I  said,  very  precisely, 
"  I  am  quite  as  sorry  as  you  can  be  for  what 


I  am  about  to  do.     I  am  going  to  give  you 
notice  to  quit." 

"  You  don't  say  so  !"she  exclaimed,  aghast    [ 
"  There  isn't  anything  the  matter,  is  there — 
you  ain't  leaving  London?" 

"  No,  no,"  1  said,  a  little  taken  aback,  "  I 
am  only  leaving  here.  It  was  a  very  nice 
comfortable  home  for  me  when  I  was  quite  a 
young  lad,  and  I'm  sure  you've  been  very 
kind  and  good  to  me,  Mrs.  Summers,  and  I 
shall  always  remember  it.  But  I  want  some- 
thing more  nowadays." 

"  I'm  sure  I'll  always  do  anytJiing  I  can, 
sir,"  said  the  good  woman,  who  did  not  seem 
in  the  least  to  understand  that  the  thing  was 
settled.  "  I  know  things  are  a  bit  hap-hazard 
at  times — used  to  be,  in  particular,  when  I 
had  only  those  bits  of  gals  from  the  cliarity 
school  to  help  me.  Biddy's  better,  sJie's 
clean  as  a  new  pin,  and  don't  think  it  kills 
her  to  move  herself  quick.  I  know  she 
wants  teaching,  but  she's  wiilin' ;  she's  even 
always  a-trying  to  practise  what  you  tell  her 
about  the  fires,"  she  added,  with  a  twinkle  in 
her  eyes.  "  I  only  wish  I  could  afford  a 
thorough  servant — it  doesn't  take  much  more 
— the  difference  is  all  in  the  vi^es,  for  them 
growing  girls  that  doesn't  know  their  work 
eats  as  much  and  more  as  a  settled  woman 
that  does.  But  little  as  it  is,  ifs  more  than 
I  can  do  with  what  I'm  taking  at  present 
I've  often  wished  to  mention  it  to  you, 
sir,  knowing  that  young  gentlemen  that  are 
getting  on  in  the  world  likes  to  feel  so.  But 
it  didn't  seem  to  be  my  place  to  begin  speak- 
ing of  it." 

"You  mean  that  if  I  paid  a  httle  more, 
you  could  improve  matters,"  I  said,  feeling 
then  within  myself  that  eighteen  shillings 
weekly  were  not  much  for  a  bed,  use  of 
sitting-room,  board,  except  dinners,  and  whole  I 
board  on  Sundays.  ! 

"  If  you  and  Mr.  Giles"  {that  was  the  name 
of  the  other  boarder)  "  was  agreeable  to  pay  ; 
me  a  pound  a-week  each,  you  shouldn't  know  i 
the  place  in  no  time.  I  couldn't  ask  any  ^ 
rise  from  the  third  young  gentleman-rhe's  \ 
only  a  little  fellow,  and  always  wanting  the  i 
doctor."  '1 

For  a  moment  my  conscience  smote  me,  '; 
I  was  to  pay  Mrs.  Black  six-and-twenty  shit-  I 
lings  weekly.  But  I  speedily  remembered  [ 
that  poor  Mrs.  Summers's  improvements  did  , 
not  mean  prize  marbles,  nor  Professor  Gessler,  ^  i 
nor  intellectual  society,  ij 

"That  would  be  four  shiiUngs  extra,  you  " 
see,"  said  Mrs.  Summers,  eagerly,  while  I  ,' 
paused.  "  I  pay  Biddy  seven  pounds  a  year,  '  I 
For  twelve  or  fourteen  I'd  get  a  real  good    ', 
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servant,  that  hEid  lived  in  families,  and  na^ 
up  to  the  new-fashioned  gentcei  ways.  And 
knowing  it  would  come  back  again,  I'd  ven- 
ture to  lay  out  a  pound  or  two  on  the  place. 
The  passage  wants  new  cloth,  and  these 
cbaiis  would  look  a  great  deal  belter  with  a 
bit  of  fresh  chintz,  and  I  know  well  there's 
many  another  way  where  I  could  spend  five 
shillings  with  advantage.  If  you'd  say  you'd 
consider  of  it,  sir." 

"  Tm  6orry  you  never  mentioned  this 
before,"  I  said,  impulsively,  but  remembered 
my  new  aspirations  and  added,  "  yet  I  don't 
think,  under  the  circumstances,  it  would  have 
induced  me  to  stay ;  but  it  is  no  use  raising 
that  question  now,  for  I  have  just  taken 
lodgings  that  offer  unusual  advantages." 

"You've  really  Liken  them,  sir?"  said  the 
good  woman  wistfully.  "Well,  I'm  down- 
tight  Sony,  I'm  sure  I've  tried  to  do  my 
very  best  for  you,  and  I've  grown  to  like  you, 
quite  natural-like.  The  place'U  seem  strange 
without  you,  sir.  I'd  somehow  took  a  notion 
that  you'd  stay.  I  s'pose  it  was  because  I 
wished  to  keep  you.  I  like  what  I'm  accus- 
tomed to.  You  needn't  keep  polishing  the  tins 
that  are  in  use.  New  people  seem  to  me  like 
new  pots,  your  hand  don't  fit  'em  readily.  It 
always  seems  to  me  that  it's  easiest  to  make 
the  best  of  what  you've  got  I'd  have  been 
only  too  glad  to  have  a  chance  to  make  my 
place  nicer.  I've  done  the  very  best  1  could. 
But  it's  the  way  of  the  world  to  think  that  if 
you  make  good  brown  bread,  you'll  not  under- 
stand fancy  cakes,  so  they  give  their  white 
flour  and  groceries  to  some  other  body,  as 
my  grandfather,  who  was  a  baker  in  Dumfries, 
used  to  say.  I'm  real  sony  to  lose  you,  Mr. 
Ganett." 

"You  can't  get  a  less  profitable  lodger, 
Mrs.  Summers,"  I  said,  touched  into  sincere 
humility. 

"  Profit's  not  only  in  the  pay,"  she  answered, 
sententiously,  "  it's  in  the  wear  and  tear,  and 
the  ways  and  manners,  and  I  don't  like 
changes.     I'm  real  sorry." 

I  lelt  so,  loo,  somehow. 

Next  week  I  drove  with  my  boxes  to  Des- 
mond Street,  Bloomsbuiy,  I  wonder  if  it 
will  be  vain  in  me  to  record  that  both  Mrs. 
Summers  and  Biddy  shed  some  tears  over 
my  departure.  It  teas  unpleasant  to  go  away 
— no  mistake  about  it  Andbeside9,myfellow- 
lodger  Giles,  having  heard  of  our  landlady's 
suggestions,  had  declared  himself  quite  willing 
to  pay  a  guinea  a  week,  and  in  consequence 
there  was  a  carpenter  nailing  down  the  new 
I  hall-cloth  even  while  my  boxes  were  being 
■  carried  out. 


"  Let  me  make  you  a  cup  of  lea  before 
you  go,  sir,"  Mrs.  Summers  had  pleaded ; 
"it's  only  half  an  hour  before  the  regular 
time,  and  the  kelde'll  boil  in  a  minute."  But 
I  had  put  aside  her  kindly  Invitation  with  the 
thought  that  I  should  be  almost  in  time  for 
thai  meal  in  Desmond  Street,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  social  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  my  new  house-mates.  But  the 
drive  to  Desmond  Street  took  a  little  longer 
than  I  had  anticipated,  and  though  Mrs. 
Black  received  me  with  great  politeness,  sJie 
never  asked  if  I  needed  any  refreshment,  and 
there  was  no  trace  of  a  meal  in  the  parlour, 

"  Our  breakfast  hour  is  half-past  eight,"  she 
said.  "  Of  course  you  do  not  eat  suppers. 
The  Professor  never  does.  We  never  do. 
Of  course  you  make  yourself  quite  free  of  the 
parlour,  whether  anybody  else  is  there  or  not." 
Tills  permission  made  me  feel  as  if  what  I 
had  thought  a  right  was  only  a  privilege  after 
all,  and  must  be  delicately  handled. 

"  I  am  going  to  class  this  evening,"  she 
said ;  "  but  if  you  should  wish  to  inquire  any- 
thing, the  servant  will  call  Miss  Black— my 
daughter  Maiy.  She  is  sure  to  remain  at 
home.  She  always  does.  It  is  really  won- 
derful to  me  that  a  daughter  of  mine  should 
prefer  to  spend  her  whole  time  in  pottering 
about  domestic  work,  without  any  necessity. 
I  do  wish  she  would  view  life  iu  a  higher 
light." 

Afler  making  some  slight  arrangement  of 
my  possessions,  I  ventured  down-stairs.  The 
parlour  door  stood  invitingly  open,  and  there 
was  a  well-filled  book-case  at  either  side  of 
the  fire-place,  and  going  up  to  them  I  ran 
my  eye  along  rows  of  the  works  of  Neander, 
Strauss,  Kant,  Bolingbroke,  and  Chesterfield, 
varied  with  ponderous  treatises  on  physiology 
and  logic.  I  did  not  think  of  opening  the 
case  till  my  eye  caught  a  Tauchnitz  edition 
of  one  of  Auerbach's  tales,  tucked  away  in  a 
comer.  I  knew  him  only  by  his  inimitable 
"  Slep-M other,"  which  Mrs.  Summers  had 
bought  second-hand  on  one  idle  summer 
evening,  cried  over,  and  recommended  to  my 
notice  as  "  sweetly  pretty."  But  I  found  the 
bookcase  was  locked. 

It  was  then  I  first  noticed  I  was  shivering, 
and  looking  at  the  grate  saw  that  Ihe  summer 
brightness  of  its  steel  had  never  yet  been 
smirched.  There  was  really  nothing  to  do 
but  shiver,  for  admiring  the  classic  supporters 
of  the  prize  mantel  was  not  a  long  absorbing 
or  highly  exciting  occupation. 

It  was  quite  an  hour  before  anybody  stirred 
in  the  house.  Tben  some  one  came  stepping 
dowo-slairs  and  into  the  parlour. 
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"  Mr.  Garrett,  I  presnme,"  said  this  some-       "  Oh  dear  no,"  she  answered ;  "  lie  is  at 
body.     "  I  am   Mary  Black."    I  rose  and    home  at  least  three  evenings  out  of  each 


bowed,    and    sat  down,   and   rose   again 
my  hobbledehoy  awkwardness,  but  she  went 
straight  to  the   great   arm-chair   that    stood 
beside  the  chilly  hearth,  and  seated  herself 
in  it  directly  opposite  to  me. 

She  could  not  have  been  more  than  six  or 
seven  years  older  than  me,  and  she  was  won- 
derfully slight  and  girlish  in  look.  But,  some- 
how, I  almost  instantly  felt  with  her  as  I  have 
felt  with  very  old  people,  when  genial  and 
wise.  It  is  a  consciousness  of  a  kindly,  help- 
ful presence,  that  looks  down  at  one  and 
laughs,  as  we  may  to  a  child  at  our  knee, 
and  with  as  little  contempt  and  as  much 
tenderness. 

She  had  a  round,  cheerful  fece,  with  just 
slight  marks,  like  fine  carving,  about  the 
cheeks.  She  had  dark  hair,  plaited  up  in  a 
trim,  tight  fashion,  a  mouth  with  upward 
curves  at  the  comers,  and  deep-set,  strong- 
looking  eyes,  I  did  not  notice  her  dress.  I 
never  afterwards  noticed  Mary  Black's  dress 
— I  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  it  was 
always  the  same.  I  know  there  were  always 
little  ruffles  round  her  throat. 

She  made  a  few  conventional  observations. 
And  then  she  asked,  suddenly — 
"Aren't  you  cold  here,  Mr,  Garrett?" 
"Rather,"    I  admitted.     "Have  you  not 
begun  fires  yet?" 

"  We  never  begin  fires  till  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber," she  answered,  looking  straight  at  me. 
"  Never,  on  any  account.  Nor  continue  them 
after  the  first  of  March."  I  could  not  quite 
understand  the  curves  that  played  about  her 
mouth. 

"  It's  not  so  bad  in  the  day-time,  you 
know,"  she  went  on,  quite  gravely,  "and 
there's  seldom  anybody  at  home  in  the  even- 
ings except  me." 

"  And  don't  yon  mind  it  ?"  I  inquired. 
"  I  go  and  sit  in  the  kitchen,"  she  said.  "  I 
am  going  there  now.     There's  a  beautiful  fire 
on.     Wouldn't  you  like   something  to   eat, 
Mr.  Garrett?" 

I  was  too  hungry  and  too  tnithfiil  to  say 
"  no,"  so  I  answered — 

"  Mrs.  Black  says  nobody  here  takes 
supper." 

"  I  am  going  to  cut  some  bread  and  butter 
for  myself,"  she  said ;  "  will  you  have  some  or 
will  you  not?" 

"Well,  thank  you,  I  shall  be  very  glad,"  I 
admitted. 

"  We  may  as  well  both  go  down-stairs,"  she 
said,  and  as  I  prepared  to  obey,  I  inquired, 
"  Is  the  Professor  from  home  every  evening  ?" 


week.     He's  at  home  to-night— he's  down 
'  the  kitchen  too."     And  in  all  the  gravity  of 
her  watchful  eyes  there  was  a  twinkle  that 
quite  disconcerted  me.     "  Vou  will  like  the 
Professor,"  she  added.     "  I  do." 

"  Eh,  Mees  Mary,  I  thought  I  was  never 
to  see  you  to-night,"  said  a  cheerful  cracked 
voice  from  behind  the  clothes-screen,  as  we 
entered.  "  How  is  it  that  I  am  to  get  my 
verbs  and  my  theorems  out  of  my  mind,  if 
I  am  to  be  left  to  myself  wid  tbem  still 
valking  roond  my  poor  head  like  de  ghost 
in  de  empty  mansion?  De  fraulein  wid  de 
duster  and  de  darning  needle  will  soon  drive 
dem  away." 

"  I  have  brought  somebody  else  with  me 
to-night,  Professor,"  said  Mary,  in  her  bright 
composed  tones.  "  This  is  our  new  inmate, 
Mr.  Edward  Garrett." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  the  young  gentlemans,'' 
and  a.  great  yellow  towzled  head  peered  for 
a  moment  over  the  hanging  linen,  and  then 
disappeared  again.  "  Pardon  me  for  going 
out  of  sight,  Mr.  Edward  Garrett.  I  must 
be  warm,  and  de  garments  must  be  aired,  so 
we  must  just  do  as  best  we  can." 

"  There's  a  great  deal  in  that !"  said  Mar>% 
putting  down  two  or  three  wiilow-pattem 
plates,  and  bidding  Lucy,  the  little  servings 
gill,  to  go  and  fetch  some  eatables  from  the 
pantry. 

Lucy  is  a  wonderful  girl,"  said  the  unseen 
professor  while  the  handmaid  disappeared. 
I  like  to  hear  her  talk.  It  is  a  new  world 
to  me.  When  Lucy  gets  a  new  idea,  she 
it  up  on  her  dresser  pegs,  or  puts  it 
away  m  the  kitchen  drawer.  She  translate 
it  into  her  own  vernacular  and  make  it  all 
her  own.     DaC  is  the  grand  way.     It  is  the 

wid  the  language  of  nations.  The  i 
literal  translation  make  the  nonsense.  You 
must  get  at  the  catholic  root  of  the  truth,  . 
and  let  it  bear  its  flowers  as  the  different  airs 
shall  colour  them.  It  is  the  soul  that  you 
want,  not  the  poor  decaying  crust  of  a  body. 
Lucy  does  not  try  to  imderstand  my  poor 
silly  fine  words,  and  as  I  am  too  ignorant  to 
know  her  vernacular,  she  suggests  it  to  me, 
and  it  is  easier  for  me  to  understand  her 
than  for  her  to  understand  me.  We  were 
talking  but  now  about  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  Friends,  and  the  good  Churchmen 
that  are  joining  together  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  hungry  children  of  that  dread  east-end  of 
London,  and  I  said,  '  Lucy,  all  sects  should 
be  but  as  the  many-coloured  rays  in  the 
prism  blending  into  the  pure  white  crystal  of 
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charity,'  Says  Lucy,  'Ain't  it  just  like  the 
stuff  you  mixes  into  pie-crust?  None  of 
them's  much  count  till  they're  mixed,  a.nd  if 
they  don't  mix  you  know  they's  bad.'  Lucy 
is  a  wonderful  girl,  Mr,  Garrett  Study  the 
Lucys,  They  have  not  been  enough  to  school 
to  know  how  to  hide  themselves.  When 
you  get  hold  of  one  learned  man,  he  is  only 
worth  just  what  of  the  Lucys  is  left  in  him. 
If  there's  much  left  then  he's  all  the  better 
i  for  his  learning." 

Ii      I  went  to  ray  bed  delighted  with  the  Pro- 
fessor.    I  had  not  such  an  undivided  opinion 
I  about  Miss  Mary,     I  could  not  help  feeling 
,   attracted  to  her,  but  I  had  an  undefined  idea 
that  she  was  laughing  at  me.     In  the  course 
'  of  a  few  days   the   uacomrortable  personal 
sensation  wore  away,  and  I  became  aware  that 
her  soul  was  always  ftiU  of  that  long,  silent 
laughter  which  is  the  essence  of  unshed  tears. 
Next  dayl  was  iutrodticed  to  Miss  Joanna, 
wbo  was  but  a  joimg  female  edition  of  her 
<  btotfaer   Stepbea,  and  who   foundered   me 
almost  insCaolly  by  iD^niti&g  what  I  thought 
VIS  the  T^it  poshiim  for  the  torso  of  the 
Venus  of  Hilo.    Breakfast  was  the  only  nteal 
where  the  whole  hoaaelHild  ever  gathered. 
During  i^  -Stephan  xead  aloud  the  political 
;  leader  in    the  daily  papa,  and  Hrs,  Btack 
made  her  cc»nments  thereon.     Mary  seldom 
sal  At  the   table  for  five  minutes  together, 
I  very  frequently  did  not  appear  till  Ike  noai  j  they  will 
'  was  fatf'Ovnrilfcotigh  I  kn^w  diaC  she  had    "    ^' 
I  bean  tgt  and  stirring  about  the  house  from  a 
I  very  tafy  hoar.     I'he  ProfeSBOr  ipoke  bat 
,  litOc  at  these  seasons.      If  I  could  have 
thoo^  it  possibie  I  should  have  said  that 
he  was   ovor.«wed  by  Mrs.    Black,   and   I 
I  fonntd  a  psetty  ^uewd  idea  that  he  did  not 
like  Stephen  or  Jomaa. 

I  did  not  know  tow  <}>nnei  was  managed, 
as  I  ns  not  oflm  at  home  then,  hut  tea  W35 
fri^tfuBy  punctual.  Both  the  Professor  and 
I  had  a  constant  scramble  to  be  in  time,  as 
our  work  verged  dose  upon  this  hour,  and  we 
were  often  liable  to  be  somewhat  detained 
by  duties  beyond  our  own  control.  The  Pro- 
fessor was  frequently  late,  and  either  went 
without  the  meal,  or  took  it  somewhere  else, 
where  I  could  scarcely  divine,  but  it  certainly 
was  not  in  the  parlour. 

"  It  is  better  that  anybody  should  suffer, 
rather  than  order  and  punctuality,"  Mrs. 
Blatk  would  say,  as  she  ruthlessly  directed 
that  the  table  should  be  cleared,  and  eschewed 
all  compromise  of  "tea-pot-cosy,"  or  "fen- 
det-footman." 

t  thought  it  was  very  fine  at  first,  even 
when  I  myself  suffered  under  it     But  by- 


and-by,  I  found  that  I  felt  myself  aggrievei 
whenever  I  was  required  to  remain  half  ai 
hour  later  to  do  an  extra  turn  of  work,  or  t< 
assist  a  fellow  clerk. 

"  I'm  afraid  you're  not  so  obliging  as  yoi 
used  to  be,  Garrett,"  Mr.  Lambert  onci 
mildly  hinted,  overhearing  some  rautterec 
grudge  on  my  part 

"I  don't  find  anybody  very  obliging  to  me. 
sir,"  I  answered,  with  a  bitterness  that  must 
have  been  half  insolent. 

"  Don't  you,  my  boy  P"  and  he  looked  at 
me  with  kindly  curiosity;  "perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause you  look  for  it  from  the  wrong  people," 
I  was  astonished  to  find  that  Mr.  Stephen 
went  to  no  office,  but  spent  his  days  in  trans- 
ferring notes  from  one  manuscript  book  to 
another,  or  in  dreamily  readir^,  with  a  huge 
encyclopaedia  at  hand  for  constant  reference. 
Perhaps  Mrs.  Black  thought  these  leisurely 
studies  might  bewilder  me,  and  sought  to  eD- 
lighten  me  concerning  them,  for  certainly  I 
was  never  with  her  many  moments  before 
she  began  Id  speak  to  me  of  her  son,  his 
wonderful  geniufi,  and  the  many  battles  she 
had  fought  in  its  defence. 

"Stephen  is  not  made  for  the  petty  details 
of  vulgar  life,"  she  said.  "He  has  a  con- 
templative soul,  and  a  positive  thirst  for 
knowledge.  Few  people  can  understand 
things,  but,  nevertheless,  unfortunately, 
iterfere  with  them.  My  late  dear 
Mr.  Black,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  had  lost  a 
great  deal  through  lack  of  culture — in  fact, 
my  poor  Mary  takes  after  him,  fiutbcwoulcl 
never  have  interfered  with  me  in  Ots  training 
of  our  children.  I  do  not  think  he  would. 
But  his  brothers  were  less  sensitive  and  cim- 
siderate.  They  were  a  sore  trial  to  me  in 
the  early  tkys  <rf"  my  widowbood.  They  were 
both  vulgar  men ;  just  a  bop  merchant  and 
a  parish  doctor — coane  men  with  no  sotils 
above  their  places.  They  always  came  with 
the  parrot-cry,  "  What  was  I  going  lo  do 
with  my  boy?"  They  were  always  wonder- 
ing why  he  did  not  get  more  prizes,  quite 
unable  to  see  that  prizes  are  generally  won 
by  a  mere  coarse  readiness,  and  a  slavish 
industry.  My  dear  boy  was  ever  reaching 
far  beyond  his  mere  lessons.  Then  when  he 
did  not  seem  to  care  for  a  bustling-  out-door 
life,  one  of  them  actually  su^ested  that  he 
should  be  apprenticed  to  a  wUdimaker !  His 
soaring  delicate  mind  cramped  to  a  common 
mechanical  trade !  I  would  not  hear  of  il^ 
Since  then,  they  have  wanted  him  to  become 
a  teacher  in  some  boarding  or  grammar- 
school.  Never,  whilst  I  can  prevent  it,  shall 
my  darling  son  be  doomed  to  such  uncoo- 
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genial  toil.  I  can  make  sacrifices  in  the  pre- 
sent for  the  future.  I  can  bear  with  hard- 
ship now,  in  the  strength  of  the  proud  day 
when  Steplieii,  having  achieved  some  great 
work,  shall  come  to  me  and  say,  '  Mother, 
you  made  this  possible  for  me.'  Ah,  Mr. 
Garrett,  it  is  a  solemn  and  an  awful  thing  to 
be  tlie  mother  of  a  great  soul.  How  few 
women  are  worthy  of  such  honour !  How 
few  women  would  give  Joanna  opportunity 
to  study  art  in  a  pure  and  lofiy  sense,  instead 
of  wasting  her  genius  in  paltry  attempts  to 
illustrate    insignificant    periodicals,  spoiling 


with  me  on  this  matter,  Mary,  for  we  differ 
so  widely  that  the  most  I  can  hope  is,  that 
we  are  talking  about  different  things.  You 
are  sadly  too  positive  and  dogmatic,  Mary; 
I  fear  you  are  deficient  in  reverence ;  you 
may  have  a  restless  strength  of  your  own,  but 
the  secret  of  grand  strength  is  repose,  which 
you  lack." 

Mary  made  no  answer,  but  stood  still  for  a 
moment,  and  looked  from  the  window,  gazing 
blankly  on  the  dull  houses  opposite.     The 


her  taste  and  exhausting  her  imagination  for 
no  reward  beyond  a  few  sordid  pence." 

Mary  had  entered  the  room  during  this 
harangue,  and  had  caught  the  last  few  words. 
"  But,  mother,"  she  said,  very  quietly  and 
seriously  (she  was  solemnly  serious  at  times, 
like  a  river  that  runs  strong  and  deep  beneath  i 
its  sunny  ripples) — "but  mother,  don't  you 
think  that  real  work  is  the  best  teacher  after 
all?" 

"  Yes,  in  a  poor  meclianical  way,  and  with 
certain  hard,  pushing  natures,"  said  Mrs. 
Black  coldly ;  "  but  it  is  no  use  your  arguing 


better  I  became  acquainted  with  her,  the  more 
it  seemed  tome  as  if  her  bloom  and  youthful- 
ness  were  but  a  mask,  which  slipped  aside 
now  and  then,  and  showed  the  work-worn, 
weary  face  of  a  struggling  defeated  soul. 
There  was  at  times,  too,  a  flitting  shade  of 
defiance — -an  opening  of  the  lips,  as  in  some 
appealing  cry;  but  this  always  passed,  and 
generally  broke  into  a  smile  as  sweet  as 
sunshine  through  a  rifted  cloud. 

EDWARD  GARRETT. 
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'I  'ht  natirai  has  been  crowding ronnd a  dckbed,  as 
it  never  crowded  before.    Far  many  days,  even 
for  weeks,  SaDdringhain  Hall  was  the  centre  of  all 
st,  the  converging  focus  of  mummbered  streams 
afaoiiety,  loyalty,  and  affection.    Not  a  newspaper 
bat  day  after  day  gave  its  most  conspicuous  columns 
to  ooe  theme.    Not  a  chuich,  chapel,  or  meeting- 
house, but  its  most  hushed  and  earnest  prayers  were 
'  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Royal  Family.    Not 
I  a  family  altar  or  Cbristian'i  closet  but  the  cry  of  the 
heart  went  up  .froro  it,  that  whether  it  were  to  be 
death  or  life  for  the  prince,  he  might  in  either  case 
receive   the    needed   grace    and    mercy.      The   first 
(faoo^t  in  tlie  morning  was  about   bulletics  and 
I  telegtama.    The  first  inquiry  in  the  exchange  was 
about  the  health  of  tbe  prince.    Business  was  pushed 
into  a  comer,  tbe  strife  of  party  hushed,  the  whirl  of 
pleasure  arrested,  before  a  cose  of  fever.     Just  ten 
years  before,   the  same  disease  had  quenched   the 
light  of  the  palace,  and  there  seemed  a  double  mys- 
tery in  its  returning  to  attack  tbe  heir  to  the  throne. 
Perstmally,  he  was  uot  held  in  snch  esteem  as  his 
lather.    Bat  the  instinct  of  loyalty  Is  strong,  let  re- 
publicans say  what  they  may ;  and  the  children  of 
<  ihoM  who  in  the  northern  part  of  this  island  went 
■  wild  for  "  Prince  Charlie,"  having  long  since  ceased 
.  U>  think  of  the  Stuarts,  bad  a  warm  comer  in  their 
heart  for  the  eldest  son  of  Victoria,    But  who  would 
1  not  be  sorry  for  a  man  in  his  prime  in  tbe  grip  of 
inch  s  fell  and  foul  disease  7  And  for  the  aSectionate 
&niily  around  him,  agonised  by  the  sight  of  those 
horrible  struggles  for  breath,  and  feeling  as  much 
helplessness  to  give  relief  as  if  they  were  paupers  in  a 
vorkhonse  t    The  nation  has  seen  the  hand  of  God 
i  in  this  matter  as  disliiwtly  as  if  it  had  been  looked  on 
with  bodily  eyes.    Let  the  materialist,  if  he  please, 
cherish  the  thought  that  what  held  the  whole  nation 
in  suspense  for  days,  and  stirred  men's  hearts  to  their 
depths  was  nothing  more  tban  an  affair  of  chemistry, 
a  mere  balance  of  physical  forces.     Tbose  who  have 
eyes  to  see,  will  percdvc  in  it,  as  clearly  as  if  a  sun- 
beam wrote  it,  a  proof  Uiat  tbe  Lord  "  ruleth  in  the 
I  Ungdoius  of  men,  and  giveth  them  to  whomsoever 
He  will,"     And  now  that  il  appears  that  the  hopes 
of  (he  nation  are  Uliely  to  be  fulfilled,  the  one  prayer 
of  every  Christian  heart  is  that  this  terrible  sickness 
may  be  so  blessed  for  the  highest  ends,  that  the  prince, 
when  he  comes  to  the  throne,  nj^y  be  among  the 
best  kings  the  country  has  ever  had. 


L— work:  at  home. 


Nothing  of  more  vita]  importance  to  the  Church  of 
England  has  occurred  in  recent  years  (ban  the  trial  of 
Mr.  Bennett,  vicar  of  Frome,  in  connection  with  bis 
I,   N.S. 


views  on  the  Keal  Presence.  Mr,  Bennett,  when  at 
Knigbtsbridge,  was  one  ot  the  earliest  to  proclaim 
and  practise  ritualism,  and  has  always  been  one  of 
the  most  advanced  of  his  party.  The  question  under- 
going trial  is,  whether  the  Romish  doctrine  of  tbe 
Real  Presence  is  consistent  with  the  standards  of  the 
Church  of  England  ?  Even  qnesdom  about  baptismal 
regeneration,  and  certainly  questions  about  vestments, 
attitudes,  candles,  and  upholstery  and  mtllineiy  in 
general,  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
this ;  at  least  it  is  bom  their  connection  with  this  that 
they  derive  whatever  significance  and  importance  they 
may  have.  The  whole  priestly  system  (urns  upon  the 
power  of  the  priest  to  create  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Lord  in  the  Eucharisl,  and  present  upon  the  altar 
a  sacrifice  for  sin.  If  ^is  be  conceded,  apostolical 
succession  follows,  and  all  other  so-called  churches 
are  miserable  pretenders  and  empty  husks;  the  duty 
of  confession  BOd  tbe  rite  of  absolution  follow,  and  of 
course  sacredotal  garments,  symbols,  and  caemonies ; 
in  short,  all  that  is  most  characteristic  of  Romanism, 
and  most  opposed  to  the  simple  and  glorious  doctrine 
of  evangelical  grace.  The  trial  before  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil Judicial  Committee  was  a-  peculiar  one.  inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Bennett  made  no  appearance,  and  all  Ihu 
pleadings  were  on  the  opposite  side.  But  constituted 
as  the  Commillee  is,  this  circumstance  was  not  so 
unfavourable  to  bim  as  might  have  been  supposed,  aa 
it  led  the  judges  to  take  more  pains  to  siA  tbie  state- 
meuts  of  counsel,  and  bring  out  whateveir  might  be 
favourable  to  the  other  side.  By  not  appearing.  Mr. 
Bennett  would  be  saved  a  heavy  expense,  but  it  needs 
not  to  be  said  that  it  was  with  no  view  to  this  circum- 
stance that  he  dedined  to  plead,  but  that  he  might 
not  appear  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  such  a  tii- 
bnnal  to  try  the  case.  The  judgment  of  the  Court 
will  be  looked  for  with  the  deepest  interest,  but  is  uot 
to  ht  given  till  after  the  Christmas  recess. 

MBW  CHDKCHEa   IN  GUkSQOW. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Dr,  Chalmera'  ministry, 
Glasgow  has  been  conspicuous  for  church-eitension 
movements.  Besides  ■'  pegfiing  away  "  in  piecemeal 
fashion,  she  has  ever  and  anon  made  a  great  move- 
ment in  the  cause.  Certainly  the  increase  of  ber 
population  and  prosperity  is  a  marvel,  even  in  these 
dap  of  large  and  rapidly-enlarging  towns.  With  a 
harbour,  manufactures,  and  abundant  minerals  at  her 
door,  she  combines,  in  a  sense,  the  advantages  and 
industries  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham. 
Her  population  increases  at  the  rate  of  dght  or  ten 
thousand  a  year.  Her  old  motto  was,  '■  Let  Glasgow 
flourish  by  the  preaching  of  the  Word."  Somehow 
(he  last  part  slipped  out  in  her  days  of  Coldness, 
but  it  is  yet  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  the  best  part  of 
her  citizens.  All  the  great  Preshyteriau  bodies  in 
Glasgow  are  now  more  or  less  occupied  with  churfh 
extension.  A  few  months  ago.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a  church  which  has  t, 
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singulu  and  most  mstnictive  bisCory.  In  one  of  the 
worst  closes  or  the  TroDeate  there  U  a  little  church, 
which,  if  it  were  not  known  as  the  Wynd  Church, 
mi^ht  get  the  name  of  the  Polypus ;  for,  lik«  that 
creature,  it  can  be  cut  in  two,  and  eich  part  becomes 
a  living  organism.  It  ia  some  twenty  yean,  we 
think,  since  it  was  built ;  ajid  in  a  few  yean,  the 
cutting-in-two  process  was  applied,  and  the  Bridegati 
congregation  wan  formed.  By-nnd-by,  the  operatior 
was  repeated,  and  Trinity  Free  Chui^h  was  the  result 
In  a  short  time  alter,  the  third  bisectioa  occuircd, 
and  Mr.  Wells's  church  at  Barony  spruDg  up.  The 
church  of  which  Lord  Shaftesbniy  laid  the  founda- 
tion-stooe  is  the  result  of  the  fouith  division  of  this 
ecclesiastical  polyp.  The  churches  thus  formed  have 
been  emiaectly  churches  for  the  woridng-classes ) 
and  if  the  opinions  of  the  ministen  were  asked,  they 
vtould  give  a  very  different  verdict  from  that  which  we 
hear  so  often  as  to  the  EiccessibQity  and  impressibility 
of  that  great  section  of  the  people.  In  the  course  of 
the  last  month  a  great  public  meeting  was  hsid  to 
initiate  a  scheme  of  church  extension  for  the  Free 
Church,  the  largest  of  those  that  have  becu  recently 
■et  on  foot,  contemplating  the  erection  of  twenty  new 
churches  in  the  neat  five  yean.  The  principle  on 
which  most  of  these  churchc!  are  conducted  being 
that  of  territorial  missions,  they  will  not  constitute  a 
mere  investment  in  stone  and  lime,  but  wiU  be  the 
centres  of  so  many  active  and  varied  agencies,  de- 
signed to  reach  and  to  bring  in  all  classes  of  the 

THE  EDINBUKOH  OKIOINAL  KAOOED  SCHOOL. 
The  annua]  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  Original 
Rn^ed  School  was  held  this  year  under  very  in- 
teresting circumstances.  The  Marquis  of  Lome  was 
in  the  chair,  and  the  crowd  was  very  great.  The 
report  brought  out  the  usoal  tale  of  work,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  diieclon  had  resolved  to  erect 
another  school.    The  increasing  population  of  the 

'□  calls  for  this,  for  of  late  yean  Edinburgh  has 
grown  rapidly,  and  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Ragged  School  movement  has  added  jifty  thousand 
3  its  population.  Any  one  surveying  the  new  crescents 
and  terraces,  the  suburban  villas,  and  the  rows  of  cot- 
tages and  four-storey  blocks  built  for  the  working 

iSes  might  fancy  that  poverty  was  wiped  out,  and 
the  miserable  classes  absorbed.  Bui  city  missionaries, 
Bible  women,  and  all  who  labour  among  the  poor 
will  tell  a  different  tale.  The  fact  is,  there  is  at  this 
moment  in  the  heart  of  Edinburgh  an  amount  of 
misery  and  abject  degradation  that  is  quite  heart- 
breaking.  The  report  of  the  free  dinnen  for  desti- 
tute children  reveals  a  stale  of  things  which  compels 
the  benevolent  to  wring  Iheir  hands.  The  most  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  emphatic 
testimony  botne  on  every  side  to  the  value  of  the 
Bible  in  the  school.  The  noble  chairman  remarked 
most  truly  that  the  children  attending  ragged  schools 
were  those  who  had  the  greatest  need  of  religious 
inbtruclioD,  because  they  had  little  chance  of  getting 


it  anywhere  else.  Dr.  Cairns,  of  Berwick,  gave  a 
vivid  picture  of  Paris  alter  the  Commune,  and  dwell- 
ing upon  the  &ct  that  even  boys  of  fourteen  had 
played  an  important  part  in  the  defence  of  the  barri- 
cades and  other  terrible  commotions,  affirmed  that  if 
the  Bible  were  driven  from  our  schools,  we,  hy-aud- 
by,  must  expect  the  same  scenes.  Had  the  city  mis- 
sionary and  the  Bible  woman  been  plying  the  si 
of  Paris,  had  the  yonthjid  population  been  trained 
in  the  Word  of  God,  such  scenes  would  never 
occurred.  The  Original  Ragged  School,  it  is  well 
known,  was  exposed  some  years  ago  to  obloqi 
insisting  that  all  the  children  taught  in  it  should  be 
taught  the  Word  of  God.  It  shocked  the  hearts  of 
liberal-minded  men  that  the  children  of  dranken  vaga- 
bonds should  be  brought  up  in  a  religion  of  which 
their  parents  disapproved.  Their  tender  souls  were 
distressed  at  the  wrong  thus  done  (o  the  consci 
of  the  worthy  parents  who  trained  their  o&pring  to 
steal,  lie,  and  beg.  It  was  quite  ri{^t  to  bring  tlinn 
up  in  a  different  morality  from  that  of  their  parents, 
but  was  ever  such  an  outrage  heard  of  as  to  bring 
them  up  in  a  different  religion  ?  Dr.  Gnthrie  referred 
with  gratitude  to  the  spontaneous  eneonragement  ihe 
Duke  of  Argyll  had  given  him  at  the  time  to  i 
tain  his  position  in  regard  to  the  Bible.  He  showed 
very  clearly  that  when  once  the  supporters  of  Ragged 
Schools  stood  to  children  in  loco  parentis,  ihey 
entitled  to  assume  all  the  prerogatives  of  parects. 
This  was  the  peculiarity  of  Ragged  Schools.  It  was 
simply  because  they  had  to  take  the  place  of  the 
parents,  who  either  neglected  or  abused  their  rela- 
tion, that  they  claimed  the  right  Of  brining  them  u; 
as  they  would  bring  up  thetr  own.  Romanists  might 
make  an  outcry  against  their  illibcrality,  but  would 
Romanists  in  Dublm,  or  anywhere  else  where  they 
had  the  majority,  ever  dream  of  acting  to  Protestants 
on  the  principle  which  they  maintained  in  Edinburgh  ? 
So  long  as  they  stood  to  the  Bible  their  schools  would 
prosper ;  if  they  should  give  it  up,  what  reason  could 
they  have  to  expect  God's  blessing  ? 


THE  SCHOOL-BATTLE  H 


IXBLA.ND — UDSTEKIHG  Ol 


The  demand  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
I  have  the  sole  control  of  the  schools  in  which  their 
children  are  taught  has  begun  to  raise  up  an  opposi- 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  easily  quelled.  Hie 
audacity  of  these  Romanists,  always  great,  is  now 
monstrous.  A  very  large  and  influential  meetuig, 
consisting  of  men  of  all  religious  denominalioni  and 
political  opinions,  has  been  held  at  Belfast  to  oppose 
their  demands.  The  resolutions  of  this  meeting  were 
very  strong,  and  the  spirit  evinced  at  it  very  firm. 
The  demands  of  the  Bishops  were  opposed  as  ut- 
terly inadrais»ble,  as  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
sound  learning  and  Ihe  intellectual  elevation  of  the 
people,  as  tending  to  prolong  and  embitter  tectarian 
strife,  as  tending  to  introduce  the  principle  of  con- 
current endowment,  and  as  exposing  to  As  imminent 
danger  of  proselytism  the  children  of  other  persoa- 
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nom,  who  might  h«  ctnnpelled  bf  newadtj,  or  in- 
duced by  other  motives  to  attend  »uch  tcbooU.  Tbe 
present  system  of  combined  secnlar  Mid  mortl  educo- 
tion,  and  separate  reLglous  education,  'Vas  decLired 
to  be  the  only  system  adapted  to  Ireland  whereby  the 
pe(q>le  mieht  be  edacated  together,  and  yet  no  in- 
justice done  to  the  consdentiaDS  convictions  of  their 
parents.  It  was  not  allowed  tbat  it  was  a  j^ess 
oi  an  irreligious  system ;  and  it  was  bet  from  the 
diawbachs  that  attended  mere  denominatioiial  schools. 
It  waa  held  to  be  essential  for  a  fair  and  satisfactory 
system  that  the  school-books  and  whole  system  of 
instnictioii  be  under  the  surveillance  of  impartial  in- 
spectors. One  of  the  speakers  gave  a  striking  sample 
of  the  contents  of  a  book  taught  in  a  deoominational 
school  in  Hogland  where  there  was  a  time.table  and 
a  conscience  clause.  It  wss  from  a  teading-book 
entitled,  "  Barn's  Standard  Reading  Book,  Adapted 
to  the  Requirements  of  (he  Revised  Code,  and  Con- 
taining Exercises  in  Writing,  Spelling,  and  Aiith- 
metic  Book  III."  There  wa^  a  lesson  on  page  25 
on  the  mass.  This  lenon  represents  Mary,  a  Pro- 
testant child,  and  Kitty,  a  little  girl  who  has  learned 
her  catechism  well  at  school,  conversing  together : 

"  Mary.  I  often  wonder,  dear  Kitty,  why  you  go  to 
Mass  on  Sundays.  It  seems  so  foolish  to  attend  a 
service  which  you  cannot  understand.  Do  tell  me  a 
little  aboat  it,  Kilty.^Not  understand  what  the  mass 
ii,  Mary !     Why   do  you  know  that  I  have  been 

'  going  to  school  now  for  three  years.  Indeed  I  know 
all  atioot  the  Mass,  thanks  to  our  good  kind  teacher. 

:  —Mary.  Why,  it  is  in  I.atin  \— Kitty.  Yes,  Mary ; 
but  that  makes  no  differenc*,  as  yon  will  see  if  you 
think.  You  know  we  are  told  in  the  Bible  how  the 
High  Priest  used  to  ofFer  sacrifice  before  all  the 

'  people.     Very  few  could  hear  his  words,  bat  they 


do  that,  Kitty;  but  you  may  try, — KiUy. 
print  comes  out  to  say  Mass,  and  stands  inside  the 
altar  rails,  I  make  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  When  he 
b^ns  to  speak,  I  try  to  think  that  I  am  going  to  be 
present  at  the  very  same  sacrifice  that  was  oBered  on 
Mount  Calvary  when  our  Lord  died  on  the  Cross.  I 
think  that  his  liody  and  blood  are  going  to  be  offered 
to  God  for  his  honour  and  glory,  for  a  remeinbraiicc 
ofbis  death,  for  obtaining  pardon  of  all  our  sins,  and 
grace  for  me  and  the  wh^e  Church." 

It  is  from  the  certainty  that  if  a  denominational 
iTstem  of  schools  is  sanctioned  for  Ireland,  such 
lessons  as  these  will  find  tbeir  way  into  the  school- 
books,  and  that  time-tables  an 
villbeof  no  avail  against  them,  without  an  impartial 
iitq>ector,  that  the  Protestants  of  tbe  count 
ich  force  to  resist  the  proposaL 


VBAT  BBCOmS  OP  SUDDAT-SCHOOL  CBTLDRKN  F 

Hut  the  Sunday-school  system  has  been  a  sonrce 
of  many  blessing*  wherever  it  has  been  carried  out 
vitb  any  measnre  of  Christian  spirit,  is  so  cordially 
•cknowledged  that  no  one  would  think  of  contro- 
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verting  the  statement.  That  in  many  cases  it  it 
iparatively  inefficient,  and  tbat  many  scho1ai«  pan 
through  it  without  retaiaing  its  stamp  on  their  mind 
and  character  i*  almost  equally  beyond  the  reach  of 
question.  Bishop  Ftaser  of  Manchester,  in  recently 
addressing  a  Sunday-school  Conference,  adverted  to 
latistics  of  England  and  Wales,  from  which  it 
appears  that  i,ioa,COa  children  attended  Sund^- 
scbools  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  1,250,000 
those  of  the  Nonconformists.  In  reference  to  this 
immense  body  of  young  people,  be  wished  to  consider 
what  efiect  their  Sandsy-school  attendance  bad  on 
them  afterwards  ?  It  was  an  undoubted  (act  that  but 
few  of  them  passed  from  the  Sunday-school  to  tbe 
church.  AnotlieT  fact  was,  that  there  was  no  great 
improvement  in  the  present  generation  in  respect  of 
temperate  habits.  As  to  religious  faith,  he  said  that 
the  other  day  be  waa  present  at  a  very  interesting 
meeting  held  at  the  Ardwick  Industrial  Schoob  in 
Manchester,  when  a  gentleman,  very  well  known  in 
Manchester,  in  giving  the  result  of  his  experience, 
tanging  over  thirty-five  years'  acquaintance  with  the 
working  classes  of  the  city,  mentioned  one  remarkable 
manufacturing  firm  in  Manchester,  which  employed 
something  like  two  thousand  hands,  workmen  of  tbe 
very  highest  skill  in  their  craft.  This  gentleman  said 
in  his  hearing  that  he  had  asked  one  of  these  men 
how  many  he  supposed  of  these  two  thousand  were 
regular  atlenders  at  places  of  woi^bip?  The  man 
replied,  "Well,  perhaps  twenty."  This  might  be  an 
exaggeration,  but  be  was  afraid  there  was  some  im- 
perfection in  the  Sunday-school  system  itself.  The 
teachers,  he  was  aliaid,  did  not  take  all  tbe  pains  they 
ought  to  take  in  preparing  for  their  teaching  and  in 
interesting  tbeir  scholars,  nor  were  they  so  consistent 
as  they  ought  to  be  in  their  own  life  and  habits.  If 
they  looked  at  Sunday-school  children  ranged  in 
orderly  rows  at  a  church  service  intended  for  them, 
the  sight  was  beautiful  at  a  distance ;  but  when  they 
came  near  and  saw  the  dress,  tbe  finery,  the  necklaces, 
the  trumpery  earrings,  the  frizzed  hair  of  the  gitls, 
other  feelings  arose.  Bid  the  teachers  set  the  props 
example  in  these  and  in  other  things  p  Did  they  not 
oilen  neutralise  their  lessons  by  their  own  want  of 
sincerity  ? 

To  make  the  Sabbath- school  system  of  the  three 
kingdoms  thoroughly  efficient,  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  services  that  could  be  rendered  to  the  Chris- 
tian cause.  In  Scotland  it  has  been  found  of  much 
benefit  to  employ  a  skilful  and  devoted  secretary  or 
agent,  whose  duty  is  to  travel  about,  meet  with 
teachers,  give  hints  to  anperintendents,  and  promote 
the  interest  of  mioisters  and  Christian  people  gene- 
rally in  the  schools.  Tbe  American  Churches  are 
singularly  zealons  in  this  cause.  But  on  the  ways  in 
which  the  zeal  and  efficiency  of  teachers  may  be  im- 
proved we  cannot  dwell  here.  In  such  books  as 
"  The  Idea  of  the  Sunday  School,"  Trumbull's 
"  ChUdren  m  the  Temple,"  or  Mr.  Cook's  "  Ob- 
ject  and  Outline  Teaching,"  many  useful  American 
methods  will  be  found  explained  in  great  fulness  of 
detalL    Meanwhile,  to  show  bow  keen-eyed  Ritual- 
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is  in  trying  to  turn  every  pMSing  subject  of  dis- 
on  lo  its  own  ends,  we  may  notice  how  in  the 
Chun:i  Times  the  Bubjecl  is  dealt  with.  It  is  no 
mndcT,  accordlDg  to  this  journal,  that  to  a  large 
lent  Sunday-schoola  are  so  incfficienL  What  else 
1  yoa  expect  till  yoD  tiain  the  young  to  confess 
their  dns  to  a  priest,  and  lo  obtain  priestly  absolu- 
tion ?  Alter  abusing  the  Church  Catechism,  which 
IS  so  lamentably  bad  that  it  sever  so  moch  as  hints 
there  is  any  hanii  in  foraalcin^  the  commanion  of  the 
Church  for  any  olher,  it  hopes  that  its  readers  will  see 
the  necessity  of  "something  that  will  teach  children 
the  help  Ihey  have  in  the  communion  of  saints,  the 
efficadoas  pleading  for  them  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
I,  and  the  fountaii  opened  to  cleanse  their  sins  in 
the  sacrament  of  penance;  and  we  may  then  sncceed 
in  rescuing  Church  Sun<lay-sc3iools  from  that  shameful 
brand  of  being  the  feeders  of  pablic  and  venal  infainy 
whidi  they  now  ^laie  ^ 


From  the  ravings  of  the  Church  Times,  which  only 
show  what  an  amount  of  coarse  insolence  may  be 
miied  up  with  the  highest  ccclesiasdeal  pretence,  we 
pass  to  the  calm  and  wise  ntterances  of  a  nobleman 
whose  name  indeed  often  appears  in  connection  wilh 

cme  Church  sentiments,  but  who  views  ihe  rela- 
tions of  landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  Christian.  Addressing  his  tenants  at 
Whiteparish,  some  six  weeks  ago,  Lord  Nelson  ex- 
])ressed  his  concern  at  the  backward  condition  of  the 
Wiltshire  labourer,  and  the  tendency  of  emigration 
d  of  the  high  wages  of  labour  in  towns  to  draft  off 
the  best  labourers  from  the  rural  districts.  Therefore 
he  urged  his  tenants  to  give  their  labourers  a  nobler 
end  to  look  forward  to  than  the  inevitable  poor  relief, 
and  for  this  purpose  warmly  to  encourage  their  educa- 

,  in  some  cases  emigration,  to  increase  the  wages 
of  those  who  were  connected  with  a  provident  society, 
;o  give  half  an  acre  of  garden  ground  to  every  cottager, 
and  to  be  ready  to  do  them  a  variety  of  kind  neigh- 
bourly turns,  which  would  cost  little  but  boy  much. 
From  lecturing  the  tenants  his  lordship  proceeded  to 
lecture  himself.  The  landloni's  duty  was  to  live  on 
his  property,  or  visit  it  regularly  if  obliged  to  be 
absent,  to  support  the  parochial  institutions  liberally, 
not  to  let  love  of  sport  or  other  personal  graliRcations 
interfere  with  his  duty  to  his  people ;  to  encourage 
substantial  improvements,  give  long  leases ;  above  all, 
provide  a  sulhcient  supply  of  comfortable  cottages  oa 
his  farms.  And  with  a  special  view  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  labourer,  either  start  a  system  of 

11  cow-lands,  to  be  let  to  labourers  of  good  charac- 
ter who  have  saved  _^io  or  ^20;  or  build  and  set 
apart  a  few  houses  on  the  property,  to  be  had  rent  free, 
by  such  labourers  or  their  widows  as  have  worked 
long  on  the  estate,  and  have  secured  for  themselves 
tick  or  old-age  aUowance  from  their  Provident  Society. 
We  have  great  pleasure  in  caUing  attention  to  th«se 


suggestions,  which  pertain  indeed  to  purely  woild^ 
ers,  but  show  the  working  of  a  Christian  spirit  1 
way  in  which  it  were  greatly  to  be  desired  that  ] 
many  proprietors  of  land  would  learn  to  act.  Lord 
on,  in  tbc  couree  of  bis  suggestions,  made  alln- 
to  the  late  Sir  Baldwin  X-eighlon,  who  he  said 
reduced  pauperism  to  the  lowest  ebb  in  the 
Acham  Union,  in  Shropshire,  by  »  careful  adminis-  1 
in  of  out-door  relief,  and  eighty  cottages,  widi 
lands  attached,  let  only  to  those  labooren  who 
had  saved  ^f  10  or  ^10  i  having  sent  neariyall  his  c 
tagers  to  the  Savings-bank,  in  the  hope  of  being  the 
successors  of  some  of  those  who  Were  renting  these 
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The  last  Stmw  would  appear  to  have  been  added 
I  the  load  of  the  papal  distresses  without  hav' 
broken  the  papal  back.  Victor  Emmanuel  ha:  ope 
his  Farhament  at  Rome,  and  the  Pope  continue; 
the  Vatican.  The  Roman  people  have  shouted  u 
enthusiastically  to  the  man  whom  the  Pope  denonnccs 
IS  a  sacrilegious  robber.  An  occasion  of  this  kind  ' 
:Quld  hardly  be  expected  to  pass  without  the  Pope  1 
resorting  to  very  strong  language.  It  would  bedif-  I 
ficuU  to  say  of  the  old  man  that  he  has  no  delight  id 
cursing.  As  usualjheidentilies  himself  with  the  ador- 
able Son  of  God,  and  coolly  represents  all  his  alleged  1 
sufferings  as  wrongs  done  to  the  Lord  of  gioty- 
People  seem  to  look  on  that  nowadays  as  matl 
coarse.  The  significant  fact  is  that  the  Pope  slill 
remains  at  Rome,  and  the  probability  is  that  he  will 
continue  to  do  so.  Bad  though  things  are  there,  he  1 
appears  lo  be  unable  to  sec  where  he  could  find  any  ! 

Rome,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  now  finally 
annexed  lo  the  King  of  Italy,  nor  could  it  be  taken 
from  him  without  a  desperate  war  waged  again: 
nation.  Thus  the  Infallible  Pope  finds  himsdf,  the 
very  year  after  hii  Ecumenical  Council,  pwmanenlly 
divested  of  his  dominions.  His  name  no  longer 
occurs  in  the  list  of  sovereigns  of  European  territories. 
By  his  personal  prestige  and  estimable  private  life, 
be  secures  a  measure  of  respect,  which,  however,  will 
not  by  any  means  be  so  readily  accorded  to  the  nert 
occupant  of  the  chair.  The  most  humiliating  featnrt 
of  bU  fall  is.  thai  not  one  of  the  royal  or  impe^'l 
champions  of  the  papacy  has  befiiended  him  m 
hour  of  need.  President  Thiers  vrouJd  fain  t 
hdped  him,  because  it  has  been  the  traditional  policy  ■ 
of  France  to  Help  him,  but  the  President  must  conlenl 
himself  with  offering  his  good  wishes.  The  only  real 
power  Ull  to  the  Pope  is  that  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  theff 
hands  even  the  Pope  must  sometimes  be  tempt" 
exclaim,  "Save  me  ftom  myfriendsl"  "  " 
not  for  the  mysterious  faculty  the  Papacy  ha*  often 
evinced  of  regaining  its  position  in  drcumswn'^ 
apparently  desperate,  no  one  would  hesitate  to  ' 
that  its  end  was  nigh.    It  may  be  that  it  i»  yet  loi 

(  .no^^ 
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■while  to  recoTCT  {□  tome  tease  from  its  deadly  wound ; 
bat  if  so,  it  can  only  be  to  become  (heaahject  evento. 
ally  of  a  stiU  more  conspicaons  and  lemble  overthrow. 


TBS  fOPB  A 


>  THE  EUPBROE. 


It  is  a  rignificant  taa  that  people  in  this  country 
are  little  conconed  to  inquire  how  the  French  feel 
and  act  with  reference  to  the  Papacy,  and  that  the 
intense  interest  (hey  used  to  feel  in  this  ii  now  trsns- 
fCTTcd  to  the  idatioiB  between  the  Pope  aad  the 
Gernisn  Emperor.  An  important  letter  recently 
appeared  in  the  Berlin  correspondence  of  the  Tittut 
bearing  on  this  subject.  The  wtiter  presented  a  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  recent  efforts  of  the  Papacy  to 
secure  influence  in  Germany.  The  unexpected  issue 
of  the  Franco-Gennan  war  was  fatal  to  the  hopes  of 
the  Ultramontancs,  but  with  that  remarkable  el^Cicity 
of  spirit  which  has  so  long  distinguished  them,  they 
proceeded  to  try  whether  they  could  not  gain  the 
influence  they  desired  by  another  channel.  The 
Getnun  people  were  now  in  possession  of  political 
power,  and  the  Papacy  might  succeed  in  ingrati- 
ating itself  with  them.  The  Papacy  therefore  was 
preached  up  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  head  and  pro- 
tection  to  the  masses,  and  submission  to  its  in- 
faUibie  head  was  called  for  as  a  fat  easier  and 
plcaianter  tribute  than  the  taxes.  At  the  same 
time  the  German  institution*  were  bitterly  attacked 
by  the  Ultramontane  press,  and  every  obstacle  was 
thrown  in  the  way  of  their  reconstructive  schemes. 
The  German  Goremment  did  not  court  the  quarrel, 
but  seang  it  inevitable  they  have  not  shrank  from  it. 
Singularly  enoagh,  Bavaria,  fonnsrly  the  great  ally  of 
the  Papacy,  has  come  to  the  front  of  the  battle  with 
Ultramontanism.  The  Government  have  shown  their 
mind  by  the  measure  of  countenance  which  they  have 
^ven  to  the  Alt-Catholics,  and  by  the  passing  of  a  law 
which  renders  a  priest  liable  to  ten  years'  imprison- 
ment if  he  uses  the  pulpit  for  political  attack. 

THE  SPEECR  OV  TON  LUTl 


The  speech  of  Von  Lutz,  the  Bavarian  minister, 
was  a  very  remarkaUe  one  as  coming  from  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  well  worthy  of  being  pondered  by  our 
own  Government,  if  there  be  on  their  part  the  slightest 
tendency  to  concede  the  demands  of  the  Irish  Bishops. 
Its  porpose  wai  to  show  that  there  could  not  be  two 
govenments  in  a  countiy ;  at  least,  that  Rome,  if  she 
got  her  head  np  at  all,  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
anything  short  of  supremacy.  There  was  no  getting 
on  peaceably  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 

"The  Church,"  he  said,  "  has  never  admitted  that 
each  govemmenl  had  its  own  province  as  of  right ; 
she  has  always  had  other  theories,  and  ii  she  has  not 
always  tried  to  enforce  them,  it  has  been  not  because 
she  accepted  the  existiog  state  of  things  as  justifiable, 
but  because  she  considered  Ihc  limes  were  too  bad. 
The  Church  claims  as  her  own  peculiar  territory  the 
provinces  of  Cailh  and  morals.  Of  faith  I  have  no 
occasion  to  apeak  at  present.  Bat  mth  regard  to  the 
province  of  morals,  the  Church  interprets  her  claim  as 


extending  10  all  the  relations  in  which  men  stand  to 
ooe  another.  There  is  no  conceivable  subject  which 
we  might  specify  as  an  affair  of  State,  and  which  at 
least  under  ceriain  circumstances,  the  Church  would 
not  also  designate  as  belonging  to  her  own  govern- 
ment. It  is  confessed  on  the  part  of  the  Church  that 
many  laws  are  of  a  merely  profane  character,  and  di 
not  touch  purely  spiritual  interests  directly;  but  it  L 
added  immediately  afterwards  that  they  touch  ibem 
indirectly,  and  that  if  the  legislator  enacts  laivs  which 
seem  to  encourage  actions  which  the  laws  of  the 
Church  designate  as  sinful,  the  Church  has  the  right 
to  reprove  the  legislator  and  annul  the  laws.  Accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  the  Church,  therefore,  there  exists 
a  province  which  belongs  to  the  Church  exclusively, 
and  in  which  the  State  has  nothing  to  say  ;  but,  on 
the  other  side,  there  is  no  field  which  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  State,  and  which  does  not  eventually 
fall  under  the  dominion  of  the  Church.  Hence  it 
follows  that  a  unity  of  government  in  such  States  as 
those  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  only  possible  by  the 
simple  submission  of  the  temporal  government  to  the 
ecclesiastical.  The  Church  openly  claims  the  ] 
vince  of  the  State,  and  sovereign^  over  the  sa 
Whenever  the  Church  does  nol  agree  with  (he  State 
it  declares  that  the  legislation  is  in  opposition  to  the 
law  of  God,  that  it  is  the  law  of  God  to  refuse  obe- 
dience to  the  bad  laws  of  the  State,  and  a  religious 
duty  (o  obey  God  rather  than  man,  but  that  the 
Church,  of  course,  has  to  decide  what  God  commands 
and  what  not.  If  the  Slate  were  lo  admit  tiiis,  i 
would  soon  lie  fettered  at  tiae  feet  of  the  Church." 


From  witnessing  the  hard  blows  and  hearing  the 
haish  soimds  of  politico-ecclesiastical  conflict,  we  ai 
attracted  by  sounds  of  music  to  an  old  manufacturing 
town  in  the  south  of  France,  (he  name  of  which  we  do 
not  think  that  we  ever  beard  before.  It  is  Miiamet, 
in  the  department  of  Tarn,  chosen  by  the  Synod  of  the 
Free  Evangelical  Churches  of  France  as  tbeir  place 
of  meeting.  A  very  hearty  and  brotherly  confere 
it  is;  representing  indeed  only  forty  congregatii 
but  showing  a  measure  of  seal  and  activity  (hat  might 
wen  represent  «  much  larger  namber.  A  delegate 
from  another  Church  speaka  of  the  interesting  journey 
he  bad  to  this  place,  in  company  with  several  of  the 
paston  and  elders,  who  might  readily  be  known  by 
the  tracts  which  they  were  giving  away,  and  by  the 
readiness  with  which  they  talked  to  the  people 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel,  or  answered  the 
objections  of  sceptical  fellow-passengers.  The  na 
(ional  Reformed  Church  of  Maeamet  was  placed  a 
the  disposal  of  the  Synod ;  and  itiras  a  notable  thing 
to  hear  De  Pressens*  dehver  an  earnest  Gospel 
sermon  to  a  rapt  audience  o,  two  thousand  people. 
The  chief  subject  of  conversation  was  the  evangelisa- 
tion Oi  Fiance.  "The  debate"  (says  the  corre- 
spondent of  Evangelical  Ckriilemiom)  "  was  in 
duced  by  Pastor  HoUard,  who  concluded  that 
itinerating  evangelists,  carrying  the  Gospel  irom 
homestead  (o  homestead,  from  city  to  city,  t 
called  for,  ai  well  as  an  evangelisation  o.  the  churches 
which  might  become  the  centre  o.  (he  new  effort. 
Public  lectures  by  public  men  were  also  pii^iosed  ; 
itineroHng  brethren,   weU  qualified,  going  two  \tj 
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two ;  ntticlas  in  defence  of  Cbrisdanity  inserted  in 
political  papers  and  a  daily  Chnstiaii  journal ;  and  a 
maiith  givea  b;  each  pastor  to  personal  colpoitage, 
two  going  together.  The  latter  plan  met  with  so 
much  approval,  that  an  Englishman  present  olTered 
to  defray  the  eipenses  of  all  who  would  actively  join 
in  it. 

Similar  in  aim  and  not  less  earnest  in  purpose  was 
the  decision  of  the  EvangeLcal  National  Conference 
held  at  Nisme»  a  few  days  later.  This  gathenng 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  thiity-fiTe  Evangelical 
btelhrtn  of  the  Refomied  Church  of  France.  Pastor 
Recolin,  of  Montpelier,  urgently  proposed  the  forma- 
tion of  a  home  mission,  having  for  its  aim  the  spread- 
ing of  the  Gospel  id  France,  and  the  molioa  was 
cordially  agreed  to.  The  membership  of  the  Society 
is  to  embrace  Evangelical  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions. Its  programme  sets  out  with  lamenting  the 
moral  and  spiritual  miseiy  of  the  French  people, 
from  which  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  alone 
can  deliver,  and  proceeds  to  express  the  conviction 
that  the  conversion  of  men's  souls  is  the  great  woik 
to  which  all  Christians  in  Fiance  are  now  called.  It 
is  animated  by  the  spirit  of  a  solemn  league  and 
covenant,  calling  for  every  individual  energy  to  be 
consecrated  to  this  work,  and  the  humblest  member 
of  the  Church  of  the  living  God  to  cherish  il  with 
heart  and  souL  We  are  told  that  "  a  buTst  of  praise 
to  God  arose  from  hearts  and  lips  and  pens  at  this 
result  of  the  Nismes  Conference ;"  and  that  in  many 
parts  "  latent  energies  are  beginning  to  manifest 
themselves,  secret  things  are  coming  to  light,  and 
Christians  are  taking  courage,  while  those  already 
long  in  the  held  are  cheered  onward  in  tones  to  which 
they  are  unaccustomed." 


III.  — THE    MISSION    FIELD. 

MISSIONAKV 


The  telegraph  has  brought  the  melancholy  intelli- 
gence that  John  Coleridge  Patteson,  Missionary 
Bishop  of  Melanasia,  in  the  South  Pacific  Islands, 
has,  with  some  of  his  companions,  been  cruelly  mas- 
sacred at  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz.  Any  hope  of  the 
intelligence  turning  out  false  is  extremely  slender. 
The  death  of  such  a  man  is  a  sad  event,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  tendency  of  his  eccledastical  views ; 
his  death,  nnder  the  circumstances  that  occasioned  it, 
is  peculiarly  to  be  lamented.  The  son  of  the  late  Sir 
John  PattcBon,  the  deceased  missionary  was  bora  in 
1827,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Balliol,  Oxford,  and 
became  a  Fellow  of  Merton.  There  was  something 
remarkable  in  a  man  of  such  position  devoting  him- 
self to  a  missionary  life— remarkable,  we  mean,  for  its 
being  rare,  not  for  its  being  unworthy  of  him.  Pro- 
fessor Max  Muller  said  of  him  that  il  was  diflicult  to 
say  whether  we  should  admire  him  most  as  a  scholar, 
or  as  a  nissionary,  or  as  a  bold  mariner"  ("  Science 
of  Language,"  ii.  33).  It  appears  (hat  among  the 
islands  to  which  Saiita  Cruz  belongs  a  system  of  kid- 
nappmg  •latives  has  been  carried  on  hj  traders,  of 
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whom  some  are  Britiih,  and  whose  trade  eonnectiom 

■lechiedyin  QueenslandandtheFiji  Islands.  Labonc  , 
being  scarce,  natives  are  attracted  00  board  the  traders* 
ships  on  false  pretences,  and  are  then  handcnffed  and  I 
chained,  and  carried  off  to  where  their  labonr  is 
needed.  The  system  is  about  as  infamous  as  the 
slave  trade  itself.  It  is  believed  that  the  natives  sup- 
posed that  Bisht^  Patteson  and  his  irtends  were  con- 
nected with  this  abominable  system,  and  that  their 
murder  was  in  revenge  for  the  injuries  they  had  sos- 
tained.  The  evil  calls  loudly  lor  energetic  interference 
on  the  part  of  our  Government,  while  it  furnishes  a 
(rightful  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  English 
vice  often  hindot  the  cause  of  Christian  m' 


DEATH  OF  A  EAFIK   APOSTLE. 

Tiyo  Soga  was  one  of  those  men  whose  liveg  are 
shortened  by  the  abundance  of  their  labours.  He 
was  bom  in  iSig— the  son  of  a  man  of  standing 
among  the  natives  of  Kaffraria,  who  is  still  alive  but 
not  a  Christian,  while  his  mother  bad  at  an  early 
period  professed  herself  a  foUower  of  Christ  The 
father  was  prevailed  on  to  send  his  sons  to  a  miss" 
school,  where  Tiyo  showed  Such  a  line  disposition 
that  efforts  were  made  to  secure  for  him  a  higher 
education.  At  last  be  was  sent  to  Glasgow,  and 
having  been  deeply  impressed  with  divine  truth  under 
Dr.  William  Anderson's  preaching,  he  resolved 
consecrate  his  hfe  to  the  service  of  Christ.  Ordained 
a  missionary  in  connection  with  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  he  went  back  to  Kaffraria  in  lSj7. 
and  planting  himself  at  the  Mgwali,  became  mis- 
sionary to  his  Iritie.  For  ten  years  he  laboured 
assiduously  among  them.  In  1867,  at  the  request  of 
his  brethren,  he  went  to  a  mission  station  in  Kreli's 
country,  and  for  four  years  worked  with  extraordinary 
energy,  and  was  instrumental  in  producing  very 
blessed  results.  A  fever  brought  on  by  eiposme 
laid  him  low ;  and  though  at  first  he  seemed  t 
recover,  a  relapse  occurred  which  terminated  his 
Ufe. 

He  was  the  translator  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress" 
into  Kafir,  a  work  which  Kaiir  scholars  consider  a 
masterpiece.  He  was  a  poet,  and  contributed  to 
Kafir  hymnology  hymns  that  seem  likely  to  endure  as 
long  as  the  Kafir  language  itself.  "In  him,"  says 
one  who  knew  him  well,  "  the  mission  church  has  lost 
its  brightest  jewel,  and  though  he  carefully  abstained 
from  taking  any  part  in  politics,  tht  country  has  lost 
one  who  exercised  a  powerful  influence  for  good,  and 
whoso  warning  voice  on  any  emergency  would  not 
have  been  disregarded  by  his  countrymen." 


CHINA. 

The  friends  of  missions  are  still  greatly  disttirbed 
by  the  indications  that  occur  from  time  to  lime  of  the 
hostility  of  the  GoverTiment.  Rumours  against  them 
are  industriously  circulated  throughont  the  country- 
accusing  them  01  frightful  crimes,  at  which  it  is 
beheved  that  the  Government  coumvC'-if  they  do  not 
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positnely  encoarage  tbem.  In  pailiculai  a  pamphlet 
has  been  indiisliioasly  circulated,  said  by  those  who 
!D  it  to  be  the  vilest  and  most  horribte  docu- 
tr  seen  id  print,  and  chargingtbe  misaiooiuies 
nes  so  black,  ouliaj^us,  and  unnatural,  that 
the  nature  of  tbem  cannot  even  be  hinted  to  sn^ 
audience  where  there  is  any  regard  to  decency.  The 
distiliction  between  Romish  and  EYotestant  mission- 
aries, which  at  one  time  seemed  to  be  important,  now 
appears  to  be  vanishing.  And  in  the  judgment  of 
'  s,  another  distinction  on  which  soma  are 
building — that  between  missionaries  and  merchants — 
is  equally  un  trust  WDithy.  It  it  believed  that  foteigners 
n  general  are  tbe  real  objects  of  the  dislike  of  the 
Chinese,  and  thai  their  real  purpose  is  to  get  rid  of  all 
alike.  The  policy  which  seems  to  have  the  approval 
of  the  7irmi — to  sacrifice  missionaries  for  the  sake  of 
merchants — would  probably  turn  out  as  feeble  as  it  is 
heartless.  One  shudders  at  the  idea  of  the  British 
g  all  efforts  to  throw  its  broad 
shield  over  opium  merchaoU,  or  even  merchants  of  a 

I  higher  order,  vhile  those  wlio  in  the  name  of  a 
Heavenly  Master  seek  to  bring  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ  are  thrown  to  the  wolves.  We  rejoice, 
however,  that  Lord  Granville's  energetic  dispatch, 
just  published,  removes  all  fear  of  such  action  by  our 


"  THE  INDIAK  PEUALB 

It  indicates,  rarely,  an  advance  in  Indian  missions 
that  a  periodical  ii  announced  to  be  specially  devoted 
to  information  respecting  women  in  India,  and  a 
lecon}  of  operations  specially  undertaken  for  their 
evangelisation.  This  magazine  is  to  appear  on  the 
It  of  January,  and  contemplates  nothing  short  of  the 
wellare  of  a  hundred  millions  of  women — about  a 
twelfth  part  of  the  population  of  the  globe-  All 
Is  of  missions  must  desire  very  earnestly  that  it 
may  have  a,  career  of  great  success. 


THK  WCBE  or  PBAVES. 

As  hearing  aBke  on  tbe  progress  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  at  home  and  abroad,  we  invite  attention  to  the 
week  of  prayer,  from  Jan.  7th  to  Jan.  14th,  187J — 
stitution  whicb  has  now  acquired  an  ecumenical 
character.  Monday,  glh  Jaiu,  the  subject  is  Thanks- 
giving for  mercies ;  Tuesday,  9th,  Humiliation  for 
;  Wednesday,  loth,  Intercession  for  families, 
schools,  univenities ;  Thursday,  lilh.  Intercession 
for  govertunent,  kings,  nations ;  Friday,  12th, 
InterceuiOQ  for  the  Christian  Church;  Saturday, 
ijth,  For  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  GhosL     It 

1i>  deq>ly  interesting  to  think  that  all  who  take  part  in 
[»ncert  will  realise  so  nearly  the  attitude  of  the 
I  Apostolic  Church ;  the  main  difference  being  that 
while  in  Jerusalem  all  were  "  with  one  accord  in  one 
place,"  the  vwce  of  supplication  will  now  rise  from 
all  parts  of  tbe  world,  converging  and  meeting  at  the 
I  Ihrone  of  God. 


IV.— OUR  LIBRJVRY  TABLE. 
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Versatile  as  is  the  great  preacher  of  Brooklyn, 
his  friends  were  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
ment  of  an  elaborate  Zi/i  •>/  yesus  the  Ckriit,  by 
Heniy  Ward  Beecher.  To  handle  the  life  of  Christ 
well  is  to  all  men  difBcult ;  10  attempt  "  to  present 
the  scenes  of  his  life  as  they  would  appear  to  modern 
eyes,  if  the  events  had  taken  place  in  our  day,"  is 
pre-eminently  so.  Mr.  Beecher  has  taken  great  pains 
with  his  work.  He  has  treated  his  subject  ve:y  icve- 
renlially:  and  has  put  under  great  restraint  that  fTe« 
and  almost  frisky  temperament  which  stamps  his 
image  and  superscription  oot  only  on  bis  lighter  utter- 
ances, but  even  on  many  of  his  pulpit  discourses.  It 
may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  supptession 
of  ail  the  exuberant  fancies  of  a  brilliant  miiul  is 
compensated  for,  in  a  literary  point  of,  view,  by  the 
tone  of  gravity  and  sobriety  which  marks  this  volume. 
There  is  a  measured  stateliness  about  the  style  which 
seems  somehow  nnnatutal  to  Mr.  Beecher.  It  does 
not  seem  that  it  is  in  this  walk  that  his  abilities  come 
out  best.  His  theory  of  the  person  of  Christ,  more- 
over, is  too  like  the  old  Mooophysice  heresy.  Yet  we 
honour  him  for  this  book.  He  has  evidently  desired 
tq  present  the  person  and  life  of  Christ  in  the  highest 
and  holiest  light,  Icnowing  that  such  a  view  of  Christ 
is  essential  to  true  spiritual  prosperity.  It  is  a  genuine 
"  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David  "  from  one  that  per- 
haps feels  that  his  reverence  for  his  Lord  needs  such 
expression.  It  is  an  honest  endeavour  so  to  present 
the  Saviour's  life,  and  work,  and  pecion,  that  all 
who  see  them  shall  be  constrained  to  fall  down  atkd 
woiship. 

A   BATCH   OP  BIOGRAPHIES, 

of  which  the  oldest  subject  is  the  godly  martyr, 
William  Tyndall,  translator  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
author  is  Mr.  Demaus,  who  has  already  written  the 
life  of  Latimer.  He  has  taken  great  pains,  and  pro- 
duced a  copious  biography,  consulting  for  the  pur- 
pose materials  old  and  new.  If  not  rery  brilliant,  it 
is  useful  and  instructive,  and  fitted  to  be  truly  service- 
able in  these  times.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Tyndall, 
and  a  picture  of  his  prison  at  Vilvorde  \  but,  instead 
ofabrightfece  and  a  grim  prison,  the  artist  has  given 
us  a  bright  prison  and  a  grim  face.  Next  comes  a 
n«w  and  revised  edition  of  what  was  originally  a 
lecture,  but  grew  inlo  a  book — Mr.  Binney's  Skiieh 
of  the  lati  Sir  Thomas  FmetU  Buxton.  It  was 
designed  for  young  men,  and  tiotbing  could  better 
suit  its  purpose.  The  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John 
Baynt,  D.D.,  of  Gait,  Cajtada,  by  the  Rev.  G. 
SmtUie,  is  a  simple  sketcb  of  the  life  and  labours  of 
a  colonial  minister  of  great  force  of  character  and 
moral  wei|^t,  and  brother  of  the  late  well-known 
Mts.  Margaret  Wilson,  of  Bombay.  A  man  of  God, 
and  a  man  of  power,  whose  memory  it  is  right  to 
embalm;  thon^  there  is  hardly  enough  of  distinc- 
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[iveness  to  make  the  memorial  very  useful  beyond  his 
own  sphere.  Lastly,  an  octavo  volume  of  above  five 
hnndred  pages  is  devoted  lo  the  Life  efihe  lait  Rev. 
A.  R.  C.  Dallas,  of  Wotuton.  The  first  part  is  an  auto- 
biography, and,  Blrange  lo  say,  gives  a  sketch,  and  a 
very  interesting  one,  of  the  Peninsular  War  and  the 
aimpaigo  of  Waterloo,  for  Mr.  Dallas  began  life  as 
a  soldier.  A  deep  and  earnest  spiritual  change  led 
hiiu  lo  the  ministry,  and  for  above  forty  years 
eiercised  his  tninistiy  at  Wonston.  He  belonged  to 
a  dass  of  earnest,  devoted  clergymen, 
given  their  tirst  years  to  the  world,  gave  the  last  the 
more  eameslly  lo  Ciirist— a  class  of  which  the  Church 
of  England  conlains  some  noble  specimens.  He  was 
secretaiy  and  mainspring  of  the  Irish  Church  Mis- 
sions. Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  than  his 
endeavour,  in  his  old  age,  when  in  Berlin,  la  find 
out  a  French  lady,  with  whom  he  had  been  deeply  in 
love  nearly  half  a  century  before,  and  bis  becoming 
the  means  of  ^iritoal  good  to  several  ipembers  of 
her  iamily. 

PHILOSOPHY  Jt 
Dr.  M'Coab,  formerly  of  Belfast,  now  of  Princeton, 
America,  has  made  a  valuable  conlributian  to  the 
Philosophy  of  religion  in  his  Lectures  on  Philosophy 
and  Positivism.  At  an  early  period,  when  few  men 
were  Ihinldng  of  Anguste  Cointe  and  |he  Positive 
Philosophy,  and  when  fewer  still  were  dreaming  that 
such  views  were  likely  to  become  practically  antago- 
gistic  to  English  Chrisliaiuty,  Dr.  M'Cosh  had  given 
attention  lo  the  subject,  and  his  earliest  work,  T/u 
Method  of  the  Diviat  Gmiemmmt,  contains  tlu:  sub- 
stance of  his  views  on  Positivism.  It  has  been  the 
happy  ait  of  Dr.  M'Cosh  to  develop  and  apply 
KOm  time  to  time,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  age  seemed 
to  require,  the  views  on  many  different  subjects  of 
which  that  volume  contains,  the  geim.  Having 
settled  the  foundations  of  his  philosophy  by  careful 
study  in  the  earlier  part  of  bis  life,  he  has  been 
enabled  promptly,  and  yet  far  from  superficially,  to 
make  the  applications,  according  as  the  speculations 
of  Darwin,  Huiley,  Xyndall,  or  Herbert  Spencer 
might  seem  to  require.  Dr.  it'Cosh  has  ever  seen 
the  advantage  of  maintaining  the  gld  distinction 
between  efficient  and  final  causes,  between  the  man- 
ner in  which,  and  the  end  for  which,  things  are  done 
in  nature,  or,  a>  Mr.  Kingsley  pifts  it,  between 
Madame  How  and  Lady  Why.  In  reference  to 
Darwin,  he  doet  not  deny  that  Darwinism  is  com- 
patible with  the  idea  of  a  Creator ;  nay,  he  believes 


that  even  spontaneous  generation  maybe  con^stendy 
held  by  belicveis  in  natural  and  revealed  religion ; 
his  verdict,  however,  in  reference  to  them  is  a  verdict  ,; 
of  "Not  Proven."     I>r.M>Cosh,  it  wiU  be  perceived,  i; 
bai  a  great  lildng  for  physical  science,  and  is  i. 
haps  more  in  his  element,  dealing  with  questions  ! 
which  spring  up  in  that  fidd,  thaif  in  dealing  with 
those  which  belong  to  meti^jhysics.     The  value  o: 
his  writings  lies  in  the  fulness  of  his  knowledge,  and 
in  his  deep  sympathy  with  science  combined  with 
the  dcfinitenesi  and   earnestness   of  his   rcligioui  i 
belief. 


Mr.  Hugh  Macmillan's  hooks  are  equally  aUraclive 
outside  and  in.  We  have  on  our  table  The  Tnu 
Vim  and  TTu  Ministry  cf  Nature.  In  the  last  are 
many  papers  which  appeared  in  the  Sundiv  Maga- 
zine. Mr.  Macmillan  has  a  deep  conviction  thai  the 
analogies  that  pervade  the  works  of  God  make  the 
vegetable  world  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  illustrate  the 
truths  of  the  spirituiil  life.  There  are,  be  believer, 
deep  in  the  structure  and  properties  of  plants  the 
material  symbols  of  divine  truths  belonging  to  the 
region  of  the  spiritual  life.  To  find  out  and  express 
these  truths  seems  to  be  his  calling.  As  a  writer,  he 
has  a  marked  individuality.  He  works  in  a  field  in 
which  many  have  worked  before;  but  when  be  spreads 
out  the  results  of  his  labours,  we  feel  as  if  nobody  had 
worked  in  it  before.  He  seems  to  carry  with  him  a 
spiritual  microscope,  and  from  things  unobserved  by 
the  ordinary  eye,  he  derives  his  spiritual  lesson.  All 
s  extremely  interesting  and  improving.  To  the 
young  especially  it  is  fitted  lo  be  of  the  utmost  ser- 
The  book  oa  the  Vine  is  unique — being  all 
about  the  vine.  We  think  soraetiraes  that  surely  the 
ir  has  exhausted  himself;  bat  if  he  does  at  any 
exhaust  himself,  be  has  a  wonderful  knack  of 
;  his  reservoir  speedily.  Long  ijiay  he  be 
enabled  to  trace  the  beautiful  analogies  of  nature  and 
.Scripturg,  and  long  may  his  books  continue  lo 
minister  the  edification  and  pleasure  they  have  yielded 
to  so  many. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  Dr.  Tristram. 
And  in  The  Seven  Golden  Candlestickt  we  meet 
with  him  in  a  very  attractive  form,  A  gift  book  of  a 
high  order,  well  bound,  well  printed,  with  many 
beautiful  wood  engravings,  aud  commentaries  &om 
his  own  pen  on  the  Epistles  lo  the  Seven  Churches, 
These  last  dwell  most  on  the  external  history  and  fea- 
ture* of  the  several  places ;  the  more  spiritual  and 
praGtic4  application  is  son)ewlut  meagre. 
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CHAPTER  XIX.  — MISS   CLARE'S   HOME. 

E  had  now 
arrived  at 
ilie  passage. 
The  gin-shop 
was  flaring 
through  the 
fog.  A  man 
ill  a  fustian 
jacket  came 
out  of  it 
and  walked 
slowly  down 
b e f o r e  us, 
with  the  clay 
of  the  brick- 
field clinging 
to  him  as 
high  as  the 
leather 
straps  with 
which  his 
trousers  were  confined,  gartenvise,  under  the 
knee.  The  place  was  quiet.  We  and  the 
brickmaker  seemed  the  only  people  in  it. 
When  we,  turned  the  last  comer,  he  was 
walking  in  at  the  very  door  where  Miss  Clare 
had  disappeared.  When  I'  told  my  father 
that  was  die  house,  he  called  after  ihe  man, 
who  came  out  again,  and  standing  on  the 
pavement,  waited  until  we  came, up. 

"  Does  Miss  Clare  live  in  this  house  ?"  my 
father  asked. 

"  She  do,"  answered  the  man  curtly. 
"First  floor?" 

"  No.  .Nor  yet  the  second,  nor  the  third. 
She  live  nearer  heaven  than  ere  another  in 
the  house  'cep'  myself.  I  live  in  the  attic, 
and  so  do  she." 

"  There  is  a  way  of  living  nearer  to  heaven 
than  that,"  said  my  father,  laying  his  hand, 
'with  a  right  old  man's  grace,'  on  his 
shoulder. 

■ "  I  dunno,'  'cep'  you  was  to  go  up  in  a 
belloon,"  said  the  man,  with  a  twinkle  ift  his 
eye,  which  my  father  took  to  mean  that  he 
understood'  him  better  than  he  chose  to 
acknowledge  j  but  he  did  not  pursue  the 
figure.  ■  ■ 

He  was  a  rough,  lumpish  young  man,  with 
good  but  dull  features — only  his  blue  eye 
was  clear.     He  looked  my  father  full  in  the 


face,  and  I  thouglit  I  saw  a  dim  smile  about 
his  mouth. 

"  You.know  her,  then,  I  suppose?" 

"  Everybody  in  the  house  knows  Aer. 
There  ain't  many  the  likes  o'  her  as  lives 
wi'  the  likes  of  us.  You  go  right  up  to  the 
top,  .  I  don't  know  if  she's  in,  but  a'raost 
any  one  '11  be  able  to  tell  ydu.  I  '^n't  been 
home  yet." 

My  father  thanked  him,  and  we  entered 
the  house,  and  b^an  to  ascend.  The  stair 
was  very  much  worn  and  rather  dirty,  and 
seme  of  the  banisters  were  broken  away, 
but  the  walls  were  tolerably  clean.  .  Halfway 
up  we  met  a  litUe  girl  with  tangled  hair  and 
tattered  garments,  carrying  a  bottle. 

,  "  Do  you  know,  my  dear,"  said  my  father 
to  her,  "whetlier  Miss  Clare  is  at  home?" 

"  I  dunno,"  she  answered.  "  1  dunno  who 
you  mean.  I  been  miodin'  the  baby.  He 
ain't  well.  Mother  says  his  head's  bad.  She's 
a-going  up  to  tell  grannie,  and  see  if  she 
can't  do  suthio'  for  him.  You  better  ast 
mother. — Mother!"  she  called  out — ;" here's 
a  lady  an'  a  genlem'," 

"  You  go  about  yer  buMness,  and  be 
back  direckly,"  cried  a  gruff  voice  from  some- 
where above. 

"  That's  mother,"  said  the  child,  and  ran 
down  the  stair.  ,   .  '  . 

When  we  reached  the  second  floor,  there 
stood  a  big  fat  woman  on  the  landing",  with 
her  face  red,  and  her  hair  looking  like  tliat 
of  a  dot!  ill  stuck  on.  She  did  oot  speak, 
but  stood  waiting  to  see  what  we  wanted. 

"  I'm  told  Miss  Clare  lives  here,"  said  my 
father.  "  Can  you  tell  me,  my  good  woman, 
whether  she'i^t  home  ?" 

"I'mneithergood  woman  nor  bad  woman," 
she  returned  in  an  insolent  toiie. 

"1  beg  your  pardon,"  said  my  father; 
"  but  you  see  I  didn't  know  your  name.'' 

"  An'  ye  don't  know  it  yet.  You've  no 
call  to  know  my  name,  I'll  ha'  nothin'  to 
do  wi'  the  likes  o'  you  as  goes  about  takin' 
poor  folks's  childer  from  'em.  There's  my 
poor  Glory's  been  an'  took  atwixt  you  an' 
grannie,  and  shet  up  in  a  formatory  as  you 
calls  it ;  an'  I  should  like  to  know  what  right 
you've  got  to  go  about  that  way  arter  poor 
girls  as  has  mothers  to  help." 

"  I  assure  you  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,"  said  my  father.     "  I'm  a  country 
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clergyman  myself,  and  have  no  duty  in 
London," 

"Well,  that's  where  they've  took  her — 
down  in  the  country.  I  make  do  doubt 
but  you've  had  your  finger  in  that  pie.  You 
don't  come  here  to  cal!  upon  us  for  the  plea- 
sure o'  makin'  our  acquaintance — ha !  ha  ! 
ha !— You're  alius  arter  somethin'  trouble- 
some, I'd  adwise  you,  sir  and  miss,  to  let 
well  alone.  Sleepin'  dogs  won't  bite,  but 
yoa'd  better  kt'em  lie — and  that  I  tell  you." 

"  Believe  me,"  said  my  father  quite  quietiy, 
"T  haTen't  the  least  knowledge  of  your 
daaghter.  The  country's  a  bi^er  place  than 
you  seem  to  think — far  bigger  than  London 
itself.  All  I  wanted  to  trouble  you  about 
was  to  tell  us  whether  Miss  Clare  was  at 
home  or  not." 

"  I  don't  know  no  one  o'  that  name.  If 
it's  grannie  you  mean,  she's  at  home,  I  know 
— though  it's  not  much  reason  I've  got  to 
care  whether  she's  at  home  or  not" 

"  it's  a  young — woman,  I  mean,"  sdd  my 
father. 

"  Taint  a  young  lady  then  ?— Well,  1  don't 
care  what  you  call  her.  I  daresay  it'll  be  all 
one,  come  the  judgment.  You'd  better  go 
up  till  you  can't  go  no  ftather,  an'  knocks  yer 
head  agin  the  tiles,  and  then  you  may  feel 
about  for  a  door  and  knock  at  that,  and  see  if 
the  party  as  opens  it  is  Jhe  party  you  wants." 
-  So  saying  ^e  turned  in  at  a  door  behind 
her  and  shut  it.  But  we  could  hear  her  still 
growling  and  grumbling. 

"  It's  very  odd,"  said  my  father,  with  a 
bewildered  smile.  "  I  think  we'd  better  do 
as  she  says,  and  go  up  till  we  knock  oiu- 
heads  against  the  tiles," 

We  cltmied  two  stairs  more — the  last  very 
steep,  and  so  dark  thatwhen  wereachedthe  top 
we  found  it  necessary  to  follow  the  woman's 
directions  literally,  and  feel  about  for  a  door. 
But  we  had  not  to  feel  long  or  far,  for  there 
was  one  dose  to  the  top  of  the  stair.  My 
father  knocked.  There  was  no  reply,  but 
we  heard  the  sound  of  a  chair,  and  presently 
some  one  opened  it  The  only  light  being 
behind  her,  I  could  not  see  her  fece,  but  the 
size  and  shape  were  those  of  Miss  Clare. 

She  did  not  leave  us  in  doubt,  however,  for, 
widtout  a  moment's  hesitation,  she  held  out 
her  band  to  me,  saying,  *'This*r  kind  of  you, 
Mrs.  Peecivale;"  then  to  my  father,  saying, 
"  rm  veiy  glad  to  see  yon,  Mr.  Walton. 
Will  you  walk  in  ?" 

We  followed  her  into  the  room.  It  was 
not  very  small,  for  it  occupied  nearly  the 
breadth  of  the  house.  On  one  side,  the 
roof  sloped  so  nearly  to  the  floor  that  there 


was  not  height  enough  to  stand  erect  ia  On 
the  other  side  the  sloping  part  was  partitioned 
off-7-Bvidently  for  a  bedroom.  But  what  a 
change  it  was  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
house  I  By  the  light  of  a  single  mould  candle, 
I  saw  that  the  floor  was  as  clean  as  old  boards 
conld  be  made,  and  I  wondered  whether  she 
scrubbed  them  herself,  I  know  now  that 
she  did.  The  two  dormer  windows  were  hung 
witii  white  dimity  curtains.  Back  in  the  angle 
of  the  roof,  between  the  windows,  stood  an 
old  bureau.  There  was  little  more  than  room 
between  the  top  of  it  and  the  ceiling  for  a 
little  plaster  statuette  with  bound  bands  and 
a  strangely  crowned  head.  A  few  books  on 
hanging  shelves  were  on  the  opposite  side  by 
the  door  to  the  other  room,  and  the  walls, 
which  w^e  whitewashed,  were  a  good  deal 
covered  with — whether  engravings  or  etch- 
ings or  lithographs  I  could  not  then  see — 
none  of  them  framed,  only  mounted  on  card- 
board. There  was  a  fire  cheeitully  burning 
in  the  gable,  and  opposite  to  that  stood  a 
tall  old-&shioned  cabinet  piano,  in  faded 
red  silk.  It  was  open,  and  on  the  music- 
rest  layHandeFs  Virdi  Pratt — for  I  managed 
to  glance  at  it  as  we  left.  A  few  wooden 
chairs  and  one  very  old-feshioned  easy  chair, 
covered  with  striped  chintz,  from  which  not 
gla^e  only  but  colour  almost  had  disappeared, 
with  an  oblong  table  of  deal,  completed  tiie 
furniture  of  the  room.  She  made  my  iaflier 
sit  down  in  the  easy  chair,  placed  me  one  in 
front  of  the  fire,  and  took  another  at  the 
comer  opposite  my  father.  A  moment^  of 
silence  followed,  which  I,  having  a  guilty 
conscience,  felt  awkward.  But  my  fatba 
never  allowed  awkwardness  to  accumulate. 

"  I  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  call 
upon  you  long  ago.  Miss  Clare,  but  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  finding  out  where  you 
lived." 

"  You  are  no  longer  surprised  at  that  dif- 
ficulty, I  presume,"  she  returned  with  a  smfle. 

"  But,"  said  my  father,  "  if  you  will  albw 
an  old  man  to  speak  freely " 

"Say  what  yon  please,  Mr.  Walton._  I 
promise  to  answer  any  question  jf^u  think 
proper  to  ask  me." 

"My  dear  Miss  Clare,  I  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  catechising  you,  though, 
of  course,  I  shall  be  gratcfiil  for  what  con- 
fidence yon  please  to  put  in  me.  What  I 
meant  to  say  might  indeed  have  taken  the 
form  of  a  question,  but  as  snch  could  hare 
been  intended  only  ioi  you  to  answer  to  your- 
self—whether, namely,  it  tias  wise  to  place  ■ 
yourself  at  such  a  disadvantage  as  living  in 
this  quarter  must  be  to  you."  '' 
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"  Jf  jTOTi  were  acquainted  with  my  histoiy, 
yon  woald  peihaps  hesitate,  Mr.  Walton, 
before  you  said  I  placed -myself  at  such  dis' 


Here  a  thoni^t  struck  me. 
"  I  fancj,  pspa,  it  is  not  for  her  own  ak& 
Hiss  Clare  lives  here." 
"  I  hope  not,"  riie  interposed. 
"  I  believe,"  I  went  on,  "  she  has  a  grand- 
mother,  who  piobatitjr  has  grown  accustomed 
to  the  place,  {ind  is  unwiUine  to  'ieave  k." 

She  looked  puzded  ibr  a  momeot,  then 
bwrst  into  a  meny  laugh. 

"  I  see,"  she  exclaimed.  "How  stupid  I 
axa.  \  You  have  heard  some  tA  A^  pec^e 
in  tiie  honse  talk  abont  granaie:  that's 
me  !  I  am  known  in  the  house  as  gvaoiue, 
and  have  been  for  a  good  many  years  oow — I 
can  hardly,  without  thinking,  UU  /or  how 
many." 

Again  she  lai^hed  heaitiby,  and  ny  (father 
and  I  shared  her  meninient. 

"  How  qnany  grandchildren  have  yen  thoD, 
pray,  Mms  Clare  ?  "  ■ 

"  Let  me  aoe." 

She  thought  for  a  nincrte. 

■"  t  could  easily  tell  yau  if  ^t  were  acAy  tdie 
people  in  this  house  I  had  to  rackon  up. 
They  are  about  five-sad'-thiTty ;  but  raifor- 
tonatdy  the  name  has  been  caJij^t  up  in  the 
neighbouiii^  hooves,  and  I  am  vei^  sony 
that  in  consequence  I  camiot  with  oertainly 
say  bow  many  grandduldren  I  have.  I 
ftink  I  k»ow  thwn  all,  however,  and  I  fimcy 
that  is  Bore  than  many  an  English  ^aad- 
mother,  with  dhiidren  in  A3nBni:a,  India,  an<d 
Aostmba,  can  say  ibr  heiGdI£" 

Certain^  she  was  not  dlder  than  I  was ; 
and  while  hearing  her  merry  lau^  and  seeing 
her  young  face  overflowed  wilh  snules,  which 
a^^ieared  to  -caaue  ^aiidng  unit  of  her  e^es  as 
OBt  of  two  well-spTiiigG,  one  ccniid  net  he^ 
feeling  puscled  how,  even  in  the  fartJust-ok 
jest,  she  Gould  hare  got  ihe  name-vf  gianaie. 
Bnt  I  coilld  at  the  same  time  lecall  cnpres- 
stons  of  tier  countenance  which  would  ranch 
better  agree  -wirh  the  name  fttaja  that  which 
now  shine  from  it. 

"Would  you  like  to  he>i',"ishB  aaiO,  whm 
OUT  mariment  had  a  (little  subraded,  "  how 
I  Kive  so  ettsUy  arrived  at  the  hcnouraltte 
name  of  graimie— «t  least  all  1  knew  about 
itP" 

"  I  ahould'be  fi^ghted,"  said  niy  Either. 

■"Vou  don't  Imow  what  you  are  /pledging 
jj  yourself  to  when  you  say  so,"  she  rejoined, 
I  again 'laughing.     "Vou  will  hove  to  bear  the 

I  lAole  of  my  Wny  from  the  beginniug." 

II  "  Again  I  say  1  ahaii  be  tieli^ied,"  re- 


turned my  father,  confident  that  her  history 
could  be  the  source  of  nothing  but  pkasuie 
tohiim. 

CHAPTEK   XX. — HER  6T0RY. 

Thersvpoh  Miss  Claie  l)egan.  I  do  not 
jwetend  to  give  her  veiy  words,  but  I  must 
leU  her  etoiy  as  if  she  were  Jelling  it  herself. 
I  shaJi  be  as  true  as  I  can  to  the  iacts,  .and 
hope  to  catch  s(Miielhu>g  of  the  tone  of  the 
nanrator  as  I  g«  on. 

. "  My  mother  died  when  I  was  very  jouug^ 
and  I  was  left  alone  with  my  father,  rfcw  I 
was  his  only  diild.  He  was  a  studious  and 
thoughtful  man.  It  may  be  the  piutiality  of 
a  daughter,  I  know,  but  I  am  not  necessatily 
wrong  in  believing  that  difBdeoce.in  his  own 
powers  aioiK  {^evented  him  from  distinguish- 
ing himself.  As  it  was,  he  siqiported  himself 
and  me  by  literary  work  oft  I  presviae,  a. 
secondary  order.  He  would  -Kpend  ail  his 
mornings  for  many  weeks  in  the  litu;aiy  of 
the  British  Museum — reading  and  noaking 
notes ;  after  which  he  would  sit  'writise;  at 
home  for  as  long  vr  longer,  I  should  have 
found  it  very  dull  during  the  former  of 
these  limes,  had  he  not  early  .discovered 
that  I  had  scxne  capacity  for  music,  and 
provided  for  me  what  J  now  Jcnow  to  have 
been  the  best  instruction  to  be  had.  His 
feeling  alone  had  'guided  him  right,  for  he 
was  without  musical  knowledge  :  I  believe 
he  could  not  have  ibuad  me  a  better  teadier 
in  all  Europe,  lier  chaiactei  was  lovely, 
and  her  muac  the  natural  outcome  of  iC£ 
haimony.  But  I  must  not  -forget  it  is  about 
myself  I  have  to  tell  you.  I  went  to  hor, 
then,  almost  ev^y  day  for  a  time — but  how 
long  that  was,  I  can  .cnly  guess,  k  must 
have  been  several  years,  I  think,  else  I  could 
not  have  attained  what  pro£ciency  I  <had 
wJ^n  my  sorrow  came  upon  me.     . 

"  WhoriiLj  &lher  wrote  I  cannot  teU.  How 
^dly  would  I  *a«v  rcftd  the  shortest  sen- 
tc^e  I  faicw  to  be  his. I  Hemever  told  me 
for  what  journals  he  wrote,  or  e^en  for  what 
publJBheffB.  i  iaiicy-it  was  work  in  "which  iis 
btain  wae  -more  inteiated  than  liis  hear^ 
and  which  he  w»  always  hoping  to  ex- 
change .for  somethiog  >n>ore  to  ms  mind. 
/Lfler  'his  i^ath  I  -could  discover  .ecarcaly  a 
scrap  ai  'his  writing,  and  not  a  hint  to  guide 
me  lo  what  lie  had  'whtten. 

"I  believe  we  went  on  Hvtng  from  hand 
\a  'moith,  my '  father  neuer  getting  so  far 
ahead  of  the  khM  as  to  be  able  to  pause  Fand 
diopse  his  way,  Eut  I-was  very  liappy,  and 
would  have  been  no  whit  less  happy  if  he  had 
explained  OUT'  circumstances,  for  fiiat  wonld 
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have  conveyed  to  me  no  hint  6f  danger.  Nei- 
ther has  any  of  the  Bwffering  I  have  had — at 

least  any  keenenoughtobeworlhdwellingupon 
— sprung  from  personal  privation,  although  I 
am  not  unacquainted  with  hunger  and  cold. 

"  My  happiest  time  was  when  my  father 
asked  me  to  play  to  him  while  he  wrote,  and 
I  sat  down  to  my  old  cabinet  Broadwood — the 
one  you  see  there  is  as  like  it  as  I  could  find- 
and  played  anything  and  everything  I  liked- 
for  somehow  I  never  forgot  what  I  had 
once  learned— while  my  father  sat,  as  he 
said,  like  a  mere  extension  of  the  instrument, 
operated  upon,  rather  than  listening,  as  he 
wrote.  What  I  then  thought,  I  cannot  tell. 
I  don't  believe  I  thought  at  all.  I  only 
muskated,  as  a  little  pupil  of  mine  once  said 
to  me,  when,  having  found  her  sitting  with 
her  hands  on  her  lap  before  the  piano,  1 
asked  her  what  she  was  doing :  '  I  am  only 
musicating,'  she  answered.  But  the  enjoy- 
ment was  none  the  less  that  there  was  no 
conscious  thought  in  it, 

"Other  branch es,he  taught  me  himself,  and 
I  believe  I  got  on  very  feirly  for  my  age. 
We  lived  then  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Museum,  where  I  was  well  known  to  all 
the  people  of  the  place,  for  I  used  often  to 
go  there,  and  would  linger  about  looking  a,t 
things,  sometimes  for  hours  before  my  father 
came  to  me;  but  he  always  came  at  the 
very  minute  he  had  said,  and  always  found 
me  at  the  appointed  spot  I  gained  a  great 
deal  by  thus  haunting  the  Museum — a  great 
deal  more  than  I  supposed  at  the  time.  One 
gain  was,  that  I  knew  perfectly  where  in  the 
place  any  given  sort  of  thing  was  to  be  found, 
if  it  wtre  there  at  all :  I  had  unconsciously 
learned  something  of  classification. 

"  One  afternoon  I  was  waiting  as  usual,  but 
my  father  did  not  come  at  the  time  appointed. 
I  waited  on  and  on  till  ir  grew  dark,  and  the 
hour  for  closing  arrived,  by  which  time  I  was 
in  great  uneasiness ;  but  I  was  forced  to  go 
home  without  him.  I  must  hasten  over  this 
part  of  my  history,  for  even  yet  I  can  scarcely 
bear  to  speak  of  it  I  found  that  while 
I  was  waiting,  he  had  been  seized  with  some 
kind  of  fit  in  the  reading-room,  and  had  been 
carried  home,  and  that  I  was  alone  in  the 
world.  The  landlady,  for  we  only  rented 
rooms  in  the  house,  was  very  kind  to  me,  at 
least  until  she  found  that  my  Either  had  left 
no  money.  He  had  then  been  only  reading 
for  a  long  time,  and,  when  I  looked  back,  I 
could  see  that  be  must  have  been  short  of 
money  for  some  weeks  at  least  A  few  bills 
coming  in,  all  our  little  effects — for  the  furni- 
ture was  our  own — were  sold,  without  bring- 


ing sufficient  to  pay  diem.  The  things  went 
for  less  than  half  their  value,  in  consequence, 

I  believe,  of  that  well-known  conspiracy  of 
the  brokers  which  they  call  knocking  out.  I 
was  especially  miserable  at  losing  tny  father's 
books,  which,  although  in  ignorance,  I  greatly 
valued — more  miserable  even,  I  honestly 
think,  than  at  seeing  my  loved. piano  carried 
off. 

"  When  the  sale  was  over,  and  everything 
removed,  I  sat  down  on  the  floor,  amidst 
the  dust  and  bits  of  paper  and  straw  and 
cord,  without  a  single  idea  in  my  head  as 
to  what  was  to  become  of  me,  or  what  I 
was  to  do  next.  I  didn't  cry — that  I  am  sure 
of — ^but  I  doubt  if  in  'all  London  there  was  a 
more  wretched  child  than  myself  just  then. 
The  twilight  was  darkening  down — the  twi- 
light of  a  November  afternoon.  Of  course 
there  was  no  fire  in  the  grate,  and  I  had 
eaten  nothii^  that  day;  for,  although  the  land- 
lady had  offered  me  some  dinner,  and  I  had 
tried  to  please  her  by  taking  some,  I  found  I 
could  not  swallow,  and  had  to  leave  it.  While 
I  sat  thus  on  the  floor,  I  heard  her  come  into 
the  room,  and  some  one  with  her,  but  I  did 
not  look  round,  and  they,  not  seeing  me,  and 
thinking,  I  suppose,  that  I  was  in  one  of  the 
other  rooms,  went  on  talking  about  me. 
All  I  afterwards  remembered  of  their  conver- 
sation was  some  severe  reflections  oH  my 
father,  and  the  annouiicement  of  the  decree 
that  I  must  go  to  the  workhouse.  Though  I 
knew  nothing  definite  as  to  the  import  of 
this  doom,  it  filled  me  with  honor.  The 
moment  they  left  me  alone,  to  Jook  for  me,  as 
I  supposed,  I  got  up,  and,  walking  as  softly 
as  I  could,  glided  down  the  stairs,  and,  un- 
bonneted  and  unwrapped,  ran  from  the  house, 
half-blind  with  terror, 

"  I  had  not  gone  farther,  I  (ancy,  than  a  few 
yards,  when  I  ran  up  against  some  one,  who 
laid  hold  of  me,  and  asked  me  gnifily  what 
I  meant  by  it.  I  knew  the  voice:  it  was 
that  of  an  old  Irishwoman  who  did  all  the 
little  charing  we  wanted — for  I  kept  the 
rooms  tidy,  and  the  landlady  cooked  for  us. 
As  soon  as  she  saw  who  it  was,  her  tone 
changed,  and  then  first  I  broke  out  in  sobs, 
and  told  her  I  was  running  away  because 
they  were  going  to  send  me  to  the  work- 
house. She  burst  into  a  torrent  of  Irish 
indignation,  and  assured  me  that  such  should 
never  be  my  fate  while  she  lived.  I  must  go 
back  to  the  house  with  her,  she  s^d,  and  get 
my  things ;  and  then  I  should  go  home  with 
her  until  something  better  should  turn  up,  I 
told  her  I  would  go  with  her  anywhere,  except 
into  that  house  again ;  and  she  did  not  insist. 
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but  afterwards  went  by  herself  and  got  my 
little  wardrobe.  In  the  meantime  she  led  me 
away  to  a  large  house  in  a  square,  of  which 
she  took  the  key  from  her  pocket  to  open  the 
door.  It  looked  to  me  such  a  huge  place  1 — 
the  largest  house  I  had  ever  been  in;  but  it 
was  rather  desolate,  for,  except  in  one  little 
room  below,  where  she  had  scarcely  more 
than  a  bed  and  a  duur,  a  slip  of  caipet  and 
t  fryingpan,  there  was  not  an  article  of  furni- 
ture in  the  whole  place.  She  had  been  put 
there  when  the  last  tenant  left,  to  take  care 
of  the  place,  until  another  tenant  should 
appear  to  turn  her  out  She  had  her  house- 
room  and  a  trifle  a  week  besides  for  her 
services,  beyond  which  she  depended  entirely 
on  what  she  could  make  by  charing.  When 
she  had  no  house  to  live  in  on  the  same 
terms,  she  took  a  room  somewhere. 

"  Here  I  Uved  for  several  months,  and  was 
able  to  be  of  use ;  for,  as  Mrs.  Conan  was 
bound  to  be  there  at  certain  times  to  show 
any  one  over  the  house  who  brought  an  order 
bom  the  agent,  and  this  necessarily  took  up 
a  good  part  of  her  working  time ;  and  as, 
moreover,  I  could  open  the  door  and  walk 
about  the  place  as  well  as  another,  she  will- 
ingly left  me  in  charge  as  oflen  as  she  had  a 
job  elsewhere. 

"  On  such  occasions,  however,  I  found  it 
very  dreary  mdeed,  for  few  people  called,  and 
she  would  not  unfrequently  be  absent  the 
whole  day.  If  I  had  had  my  piano,  I  should 
have  cared  little ;  but  I  had  not  a  single  book, 
except  one — and  what  do  you  think  that  was  ? 
An  odd  volume  of  the  Newgate  Calendar, 
I  need  hardly  say  that  it  had  not  the  effect 
on  me  which  it  is  said  to  have  on  some  of 
its  students;  it  moved  me  indeed  to  the 
profoundest  sympathy,  not  with  the  crimes  of 
the  malefactors,  only  with  the  malefactor 
themselves,  and  their  mental  condition  after 
the  deed  was  actually  done.  But  it  was  with 
the  fascination  of  a  hopeless  horror,  making 
me  feel  almost  as  if  I  bad  committed  every 
Clime  as  I  perused  its  tale,  that  I  regarded 
them.  They  were  to  me  like  living  crimes. 
It  was  not  until  long  afterwards  that  I  was 
able  to  understand  thkt  a  man's  actions  are 
not  the  man,  but  may  be  separated  from  him ; 
that  his  character  even  is  not  the  man,  but 
rni^be  changed,  while  he  yet  holds  the  same 
mdividuality — is  die  man  who  was  blind 
though  he  now  sees  ;  whence  it  comes  that, 
the  deeds  continuing  his,  all  stain  of  them 
may  yet  be  washed  out  of  him,  1  did  not,  I 
say,  imderstand  all  this  until  afterwards,  but 
I  believe,  odd  as  it  may  seem,  that  volume 
of  the  Newgate  Calendar  threw  down  the 


first  deposit  of  soil  from  which  afterwards 
sprung  what  grew  to  be  almost  a  passion  in 
me  for  getting  the  people  about  me  clean — a 
passion  which  might  have  done  as  much  harm 
as  good,  if  its  companion  patience  had  not 
been  sent  me  to  guide  and  restrain  it. '  In  a 
word,  I  came  at  length  to  understand  in 
some  measure  the  last  prayer  of  our  Lord  for 
those  that  crucified  him,  and  the  ground  on 
which  he  begged  from  his  Father  their  for- 
giveness— that  they  knew  not  what  they  did. 
If  the  Newgate  Calendar  was  indeed  the  be- 
ginning of  this  course  of  education,  I  need 
not  regret  having  lost  my  piano,  and  having 
that  volume  for  a  while  as  my  only  Aid  to 
Reflection, 

"  My  father  had  never  talked  much  to  me 
about  religion,  but  when  he  did,  it  was  with 
such  evideril  awe  in  his  spirit  and  reverence 
in  his  demeanour,  as  had  more  effect  on  me, 
I  am  certain,  from  the  very  paucity  of  the 
words  in  which  his  meaning  found  utterance. 
Another  thing  which  bad  still  more  influence 
upon  me  was,  that,  waking  one  night  after 
I  had  been  asleep  for  some  time,  I  satv  him 
on  his  knees  by  my  bedside.  I  did  not 
move  or  speak,  for  fear  of  disturbing  him ; 
and,  indeed,  such  an  awe  came  over  me, 
that  it  would  have  required  a  considerable 
effort  of  the  will  for  any  bodily  movement 
whatever.  When  he  lifted  his  head,  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  pale,  tearful  face  ;  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  virtue  of  the  sight  should 
never  have  passed  away, 

"  On  Sundays  wc  went  to  church  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoon,  in  fine  wea- 
ther, went  out  for  a  walk;  or,  if  it  were 
raining  or  cold,  I  played  to  him  till  he  fell 
asleep  on  the  sofa.  Then,  in  the  evening, 
after  tea,  wc  had  more  music,  some  poetry, 
which  we  read  alternately,  and  a  chapter  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  he  always  read  to 
me.  I  mention  this,  to  show  you  that  I  did 
not  come  all  unprepared  to  the  stud^  of  the 
Newgate  Calendar.  Still,  I  cannot  think  that, 
under  any  circumstances,  it  could  have  done 
an  innocent  child  harm.  Even  familiarity 
with  vice  is  not  necessarily  poUutioiu  There 
cannot  be  many  women  of  my  age  as  familiar 
with  it  in  every  shape  as  I  am  ;  and  I  do  not 
find  that  I  grow  to  regard  it  with  one  atom 
less  of  absolute  abhorrence,  although  I  nei- 
ther shudder  at  the  mention  of  it,  nor  turn 
with  disgust  from  the  person  in  whom  it 
dwells,  Sut  the  consolations  of  religion 
were  not  yet  consciously  mine.  I  had  not 
yet  begun  to  tliink  of  God  in  any  relation  to 
mysel£ 

"  The  house  was  in  an  old  square,  built,  I 
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believe,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  which, 
althou^  many  of  the  houses  were  occupied 
by  well-to-do  pec^Ie,  had  fallen  far  from  its 
first  high  estate.  No  one  would  believe,  to 
look  at  it  from  tl*e  outside,  what  a  great  place 
it  was.  The  whole  of  the  ^ace  behind  it,  corre- 
sponding to  thft  smiill  gardens  of  the  other 
houses,  was  occupied  by  a  kirge  music-room, 
under  which  was  a  low-pitched  room  of  equal 
extent,  while  all  under  that  were  cellars, 
connected  with  the  sunk  story  in  front  by 
a  long  vaulted  passage,  corresponding  to  a 
wooden  gallery  above,  which  formed  a  con>- 
munication  betiveen  the  drawing-room  floor 
and  the  music-room.  Most  girls  of  my  age, 
knowing  these  vast  empty  spaces  about  them, 
would  have  been  teniiied  at  being  led  alone 
there  even  in  mid-day.  But  I  was,  1  suppose, 
too  miserable  to  be  frightened.  Even  the 
horrible  facts  of  the  Newgate  Calendar 
did  not  thus  affect  me,  not  even  when  Mrs. 
Conan  was  later  than  usual,  and  the  night 
came  down,  and  I  had  to  sic,  jierhaps  for 
hours,  in  the  dark— for  she  would  not  allow  me 
to  have  a  candle  for  fear  of  fire.  But  you  will 
not  wonder  that  I  used  to  cry  a  good  deal, 
although  I  did  my  best  to  hide  the  traces  of 
it,  because  I  knew  it  would  annoy  my  kind 
old  friend.  She  showed  me  a  great  deal  of 
rough  tenderness,  which  would  not  have  been 
rough  had  not  the  natural  grace  of  her  Irish 
.nature  been  injured  by  the  contact  of  many 
years  with  the  dull  coarseness  of  the  unedu- 
cated Saxon.  You  may  be  sure  I  learned  to 
love  her  dearly.  She  shared  everything  with 
me  in  the  way  of  eating,  and  would  have 
shared  also  the  tumbler  of  gin  and  water  with 
which  she  generally  ended  the  day,  but  some- 
thing, I  don't  know  what,  I  believe  a  simple 
physical  dislike,  made  me  refnse  that  alto- 
gether, 

"  One  evening  I  have  particular  cause  to  re- 
member, both  for  itself  and  because  of  some- 
thing that  followed  many  years  after.  I  was 
in  the  drawing-room  on  the  first  floor,  a  double 
room  with  folding  doors  and  a  small  cabinet 
behind  communicating  with  a  back  stair,  for 
tfie  stairs  were  double  all  through  the  house, 
adding  much  to  the  eeriness  of  the  place  as  I 
look  back  upon  it  in  my  memory,  1  fear,  in 
describing  the  place  so  minutely,  I  may  have 
been  rousing  false  expectations  of  an  adven- 
ture, but  I  have  a  reason  for  being  rather 
minute,  though  it  will  not  appear  until 
afterwards.  I  had  been  looking  out  of  the 
window  all  the  afternoon  upon  the  silent 
square,  for,  as  it  was  no  thoroughfare,  it  w^ 
only  enlivened  by  the  passing  and  returning 


now  and  then  of  a  tradesman s  cart;  and, ; 


it  was  winter,  there  were  no  children  playing 
inthegard^i.  Itwas  a  rainy  afternoon,  A 
great  cloud  of  fog  and  soot  bung  from  the 
whole  sky.  Aboot  a  score  of  ycBow  leaves  yet 
quivered  tm  the  trees,  and  the  status  of 
Queen  Aimc  stood  bleak  and  disconsolate 
among  the  bare  branchas.  I  am  a&aid  I 
am  getting  long-winded — but  somehow  that 
afternoon  seems  burnt  into  ine  in  enaraeL  I 
gazed  drearily  without  interest.  I  brooded 
over  the  past ;  I  never,  at  this  time,  so  far  as 
I  remember,  dreamed  of  looking  forward.  I 
had  no  hope.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that 
things  might  grow  belter,  I  was  dull  and 
wretched.  '  I  may  just  say  here  in  passing 
that  I  think  this  experience  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure what  has  enabled  me  to  understand  the 
peculiar  misery  o£  the  poor  in  our  large  towns 
— they  have  no  hope,  no  impulse  to  look 
forward— nothing  to  expect;  they  live  but  in 
the  present,  and  die  dreariness  of  that  soon 
shapes  the  whole  atmosphere  of  iheir  spirits' 
'  to  its  own  likeness.  Perhaps  the  first  thing 
one  who  would  help  them  has  to  do,  is  to  aid 
the  birth  of  some  small  vital  hope  in  thcro  j 
that  is  better  than  a  thousand  gifts,  especially 
those  of  the  ordinary  kind,  which  mostly  do 
harm,  tending  to  keep  them  what  they  aie 
— a  prey  to  present  and  importunate  wants. 

"It  began  to  grow  dark,  ai^,  tired  of  stand- 
ing, I  sat  down  upon  the  floor,  for  there  was 
nothing  to  sit  upon  besides.  There  I  siiil  sa^ 
long  alter  it  was  quite  dark.  All  at  once  a 
surge  of  self-pity  arose  in  my  heart  I  burst 
out  wailing  and  sobbing,  and  cried  aloud — 
'God  has  forgotten  me  altogether!'  The  fact 
?as  I  had  had  no  dinner  that  day,  for  Mrs, 
Conan  had  expected  to  return  long  before;  and 
the  piece  of  bread  shebad  given  mc,  which  was 
all  that  was  in  the  house,  I  had  ealen  many 
hours  ago.  But  I  was  rwt  thinking  of  my 
dinner,  though  the  want  of  it  may  have  had 
to  do  with  this  burst  of  misery.  What  I 
was  reaHy  thinking  of  was— that  I  could 
do  nothing  for  anybody.  My  little  ambiticm 
had  always  been  to  be  useful.  I  knew  1  Was 
of  some  use  to  my  father,  for  I  kept  the 
rooms  tidy  for  him,  and  dusted  his  pet  books 
■ — oh,  so  carefully  !  for  they  were  like  house- 
hold gods  to  me,  '  I  had  also  played  to  hhn, 
and  I  knew  he  enjoyed  that :  he  said  so, 
many  times.  And  I  had  begun,  though  not 
long  before  he  left  me,  to  think  how  I  should 
be  able  to  help  him  better  by  and  by.  For 
I  saw  that  he  worked  very  hard— so  haid 
that  it  made  him  silent ;  and  I  knew  that  my 
music-mistress  made  her  livelihood,  partly  at 
least,  by  giving  lessons ;  and  I  thought 
that  T  might,  by  and  by,  be  aWe  to  gii* 
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lessons  too,  and  then  papa  would  not  require 
to  work  so  hard,  for  I  too  should  Mng  home 
money  to  pay  for  what  we  waated.  But  now 
I  was  of  use  to  nobody,  I  said,  and  not  likely 
to  become  of  any.  I  could  not  even  help 
poor  Mr^  Conan,  except  by  doing  what  a 
child  might  do  just  as  well  as  I,  foi  I  did  not 
earn  a  penny  of  our  living';  I  only  ga.ve  tie 
poor  old  thing  time  to  woo^  harder,  that  I 
might  eat  up  hei  earnings  !  What  added  to 
the  misery  was  that  i  had  always  thought  of 
myself  as  a  lady — for  was  not  papa  a  gentle- 
man — let  him  be  ever  so  poor?  Shillings 
and  sovereigns  in  his  pocket  could  not  deCcT' 
mine  whether  a  man  was  a  gentleman  or  not ! 
And  if  he  was  a  gentleman,  his  daughter 
must  be  a  lady.  But  how  could  I  be  a  lady 
if  I  was  content  to  be  a  burden  to  a  poor 
charwoman,  instead  of  earning  my  own  living, 
and  something  besides  with  which  to  help 
her?  For  I  had  the  notion — Atna  it  came  I 
cannot  tell,  though  I  know  well  enough 
wiema  it  came — that  position  depended  on 
how  much  a  person  was  able  to  help  other 
people  ;  and  here  I  was,  useless,  worse  than 
□sdess  to  anybody !  Why  did  not  God 
remember  me,  if  it  was  only  fca-  my  father's 
sake  ?  He  was  worth  something,  if  I  was  not  1 
And  I  would  be  worth  sotxkething,  if  onfy  I 
bad  a  chance ! — '  I  am  of  no  use,*  1  cried, 
'  and  God  has  foT^tten  me  ^together  I'  And 
I  went  on  weeping  and  moaning  in  my  great 
misery,  until  I  fell  fast  asleep  on  the  floor. 

"I  have  no  theory  about  dreams  and 
vidons;  and  I  don't  know  what  you,  Mr, 
Walton,  may  think  as  to  whether  these  ended 
with  the  firi  ages  of  the  church ;  but  surely 
if  one  fells  fast  asleep  without  an  idea  in 
one's  head,  and  a  whole  dianal  world  of 
misery  in  one's  heart,  and  wakes  np  quiet 
and  refreshed,  without  the  misery,  and  with 
an  idea,  there  can  be  no  great  fanaticism  in 
thinking  that  the  change  may  have  come  from 
somewhere  near  where  the  miracles  lie — in 
&ct,  that  God  may  have  had  something — 
might  I  not  say  everything? — to  do  with  it 
For  my  part,  if  I  were  to  learn  that  he  had 
no  hand  in  ihis  experience  of  mine,  I  couldn't 
help  losing  all  interest  in  it,  and  wishing  that 
1  had  died  of  the  misery  which  it  dispelled. 
Certainly,  if  it  had  a  physical  source,  it  wasn't 
that  I  was  more  comfortable,  for  I  wis 
hungrier  than  ever,  and,  you  may  well  fancy, 
cold  enough,  having  slepC  cm  the  bare  floor 
without  anything  to  cover  me  on  Christmas- 
Eve — for  Chrisimas-Eve  it  was.  No  doubt 
my  sleep  had  done  me  good,  but  I  suspect 
the  steep  came  to  quiet  my  mind  for  the 
recepticm  of  the  new  idea. 


"The  way  Mra.  Conan  kept  Christmas- 
Day,  as  she  told  me  in  the  morning,  was — to 
comfort  her  old  bones  in  bed  until  the  after- 
noon, and  then  lo  have  a  good  tea  with  a  dic^ ;, 
after  which  she  said  she  would  have  me  read 
the  Newgate  Calendar  to  her.  So,  as  soon 
as  I  had  washed  op  the  few  breakfist  things, 
I  asked  if,  while  she  lay  in  bed,  I  might  not 
go  out  for  a  little  while,  to  look  for  work. 
She  laughed  at  the  notion  of  my  beii^  able 
to  do  anything,  but  did  not  object  to  my 
trying.  So  I  cliessed  myself  as  neatly  as  I 
could,  and  set  out 

"Therewcretwonarrow  streets  full  of  small 
shops,  in  which  those  of  furniture-brokers  pre- 
dominated, leading  from  the  two  lower  corners 
of  the  square  down  into  Oxford-street ;  and  in 
a  shop  in  one  of  these,  I  was  not  sure  whi^, 
I  had  seen  an  old  piano  standing,  and  a  girl 
of  about  my  own  age  watching.  I  found  the 
shop  at  last,  although  it  was  shut  up,  for  I 
knew  the  name,  and  knocked  at  the  door.  It 
was  opened  by  a  ^tout  matron,  with  a  not 
unfriendly  expression,  who  asked  me  what  I 
wanted.  1  told  her  I  wanted  work.  She 
seemed  amused  at  the  idea — tor  1  was  very 
small  for  my  age  then  as  well  as  now — 
but,  apparendy  willing  to  have  a  chat  with 
me,  asked  what  I  could  do.  I  tcM  her  I 
could  teach  her  daughter  music  She  asked 
me  what  made  me  come  to  her,  and  I  told 
her.  Then  she  asked  me  how  much  I  should 
cha^e.  I  told  her  that  some  la(|ies  had  a 
guinea  a  lesson,  at  which  she  laughed  so 
heartily,  that  I  had  to  wait  until  die  firet 
transports  of  her  amusement  were  ovw  be- 
fore i  could  finish  by  saying  that  for  my  part 
I  should  be  glad  to  give  an  hour's  lesson  for 
threepence,  only,  if  she  pleased,  I  should  pre- 
fer it  in  silver.  But  how  was  she  to  know,  she 
asked,  that  I  could  teach  her  properly.  I  told 
her  I  would  let  her  hear  me  play ;  whereupon 
she  led  me  into  the  shop,  through  a  back 
room  in  which  her  husband  sat  smoking  a  long 
pipe  with  a  tankard  at  his  elbow.  Having 
taken  down  a  shutter,  she  managed  with  some 
difficulty  to  clear  me  a  passage  through  a 
crowd  of  fumitiffe  to  the  instrument,  and 
with  a  struggle  I  squeered  through  and  reached 
it ;  but  at  the  first  chord  I  struck,  I  gave  a 
cry  of  dismay.  In  some  alarm  she  asked 
what  was  the  matter,  calling  me  eAi/ti  very 
kindly.  I  told  her  it  was  so  dreadfully  oiit 
of  tune  I  couldn't  play  upon  it  at  all ;  but 
if  she  would  get  it  tuned,  I  should  not  be 
long  in  showing  her  that  I  could  do  what 
I  professed.  She  told  me  she  could  not 
afford  to  have  it  tuned,  and  if  I  could  not 
teach.  Bertha  on  it  as  it  was,  she  couldn't 
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help  it  This  however,  I  assured  her,  was 
utterly  impossible;  upon  which,  with  some 
show  of  offence,  she  reached  over  a  chest 
of  drawers,  and  shut  down  the  cover.  I  be- 
lieve she  doubted  whether  I  could  play  at 
all,  and  had  not  been  merely  amusing  myself 
at  her  expense.  Nothing  was  left  but  to 
thank  her,  bid  her  good  morning,  and  walk 
out  of  the  house,  dreadfully  disappointed. 

"  Unwilling  to  go  home  at  once,  I  wan- 
dered about  the  neighbourhood,  through 
street  after  street,  until  I  found  myself  in 
another  square,  with  a  number  of  business- 
signs  in  it- — one  of  them  that  of  a  pianoforte 
firm,  at  sight  of  which,  a  thought  came  into 
my  head :  the  next  morning  I  went  in,  and 
requested  to  see  the  master.  The  man  to 
whom  I  spoke  stared  no  doubt,  but  he  went, 
and.  returning  after  a  litde  whils,  during 
which  my.  heart  beat  very  fast,  invited  me  to 
walk  into  the  counting-house.  Mr.  Perkins 
was  amused  with  the  story  of  my  attempt  to 
procure  tea^ching,  and  its  frustration.  If  I 
had  asked  him  for  money,  to  which  I  do  not 
believe  hunger  itself,  could  have  driven  me, 
he  would  probably  have  got  rid  of  me  quickly 
enough — and  small  blame  .to  him,  as  Mrs. 
Conan  would  have  said  ;  but  to  my  request 
that  he  wpuld  spare  a  man  to  tune  Mrs. 
Lampeter's  piano,  he  rephed  at  once  that  he 
would,  provided  I  could  satisfy  him  as  to  my 
efficiency.  Thereupon  he  asked  me  a  few 
questions  about  music,  of  which  some  I  could 
answer  and  some  I  could  not.  Next  he 
took  me  into  the  shop,  set  me  a  stool  in  front 
of  a  grand  piano,  and  told  me  to  play.  I 
could  not  help  tielhbling  a  good  deal,  but  I 
tried  my  best.  In  a  few  moments,  however, 
the  tears  were  dropping  on  the  keys,  and 
when  he  asked  me  what  was  the  matter,  I 
told  him  it  was  months  since  I  had  touched 
a  piano.  The  answer  did  not  however  satisfy 
him ;  he  asked  very  kindly  how  that  was,  and 
I  had  to  tell  him  my  whole  story.  Then  he 
not  only  promised  to  have  the  piano  tuned 
for  me  at  once,  but  told  me  that  I  might  go 
and  practice  there  as  often  as  I  pleased,  so 
long  as  I  was  a  good  girl,  and  did  not  take 
up  with  bad  company.  Imagine  my  delight ! 
Then  he  sent  for  a  tuner,  and  I  suppose  told 
him  a  httle  about  me,  for  the  man  spoke  very 
kindly  to  me  as  we  went  to  the. broker's. - 

"  Mr.  Perkins  has  been  a  good  friend  to  me 

"  For  six  months  I  continued  to  give  Bertha 
Lampeter  lessons.  They  were  broken  off 
only  when  she  went  to  a  dress-maker  to  leain 
her  business.  But  her  mother  had  by  that 
time  introduced  me  to  several  families  of 


her  acquaintance,  amongst  whom  I  found 
five  or  six  pupils  on  the  same  terms.  By 
this  teaching,  if  I  earned  little,  I  learned 
much ;  and  every  day  almost  I  practised  at 
the  music-shop. 

"  When  the  house  was  let,  Mrs.  Conan 
took  a  room  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
I  might  keep  up  my  connection,  she  said. 
Then  first  I  was  introduced  to  scenes  and 
experiences  with  which  I  am  qow  familiar. 
Mrs.  Percivale  might  well  recoil  if  I  were  to 
tell  her  half  the  wretchedness,  wickedness, 
and  vulgarity  I  have  seen,  and  often  had  to 
encounter.  For  two  years  or  so  we  changed 
about,  at  one  time  in  an  empty  house,  at 
another  in  a  hired  room,  sometimes  hccter, 
sometimes  worse  off  as  regarded  our  neigh- 
bours, until,  Mrs,  Conan  having  come  to  ihe 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  for  her  to 
confine  hersdf  to  charing,  wc  at  last  setded 
down  here,  where  I  have  now  lived  for  many 
years. 

"You  may  be  inclined  to  ask  why  I  had 
not  kept  up  my  acquaintance  with  my  music- 
mistress.  I  believe  the  shock  of  losing  my 
father  and  the  misery  that  followed  made  me 
feel  as  if  my  former  world  had  vanished ;  at 
all  events  I  never  thought  of  going  to  her 
until  Mr.  Perkins  one  day,  after  listcoii^  to 
something  I  was  playing,  asked  me  who  had 
taught  me ;  and  ^s  brought  her  back  to  my 
mind  so  vividly  that  I  resolved  to  go  and  $ee 
bcr.  She  welcomed  me  with  more  than  kind- 
ness— with  tenderness,  and  told  me  I  hid 
caused  her  much  uneasiness  by  not  letting 
her  know  what  had  becomt  of  me.  She 
looked  quite  aghast  when  sb*  learned  in 
what  sort  of  place  and  with  whom  I  Uved ; 
but  I  told  her  that  Mrs.  Conan  had  saved 
me  from  the  workhouse,  and  was  as  much 
of  a  mother  to  me  as  it  was  possible  for 
her  to  be,  that  we  loved  each  other,  and  that 
it  would  be  very  wrong  of  me  to  leave  her, 
now  especially  that  she  was  not  so  well  as 
she  had  been  ;  and  I  believe  she  then  saw  the 
thing  as  I  saw  it.  She  made  me  play  to  her, 
was  pleased — indeed  surprised,  until  I  told 
her  how  I  had  been  supporting  myself— and 
insisted  6n  my  resuming  my  studies  with  her, 
which  I  was  only  too  glad  to  do.  I  now 
of  course  got  on  much  ^ter,  and  she  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  my  progress,  but 
continued  manifestly  uneasy  at  die  lund  of 
thing  I  had  to  encounter,  and  become  of 
necessity  more  and  more  familiar  with. 

"  When  Mrs.  Conan  fell  ill,  I  had  indeed 
hard  work  of  it  UnUke  most  of  her  class, 
she  had  laid  by  a  trifle  of  money;  but  as  soon 
as  she  ceased  to  add  to  it,  it  began  to  dwindle. 
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and  was  very  sooq  gone.  Do  what  I  could 
for  a  while,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  kindness 
of  the  neighbours,  I  should  sometimes  have 
been  in  want  of  bread ;  and  when  I  hear 
hard  things  said  of  the  poor,  I  often  think 
that  surely  improvidence  is  not  so  bad  as 
sellishQess.  But,  of  course,  there  are  all 
sorts  amongst  them,  just  as  there  are  all  sorts 
in-every  class.  When  I  went  out  to  teach, 
now  ooe,  now  another  of  the  women  in  the 
house  would  take  charge  of  my  jriend ;  and 
when  I  came  home,  except  her  guardian  hap- 
pened to  have  got  tijisy,  I  never  found  she 


had  been  neglected.  Miss  Harper  said  I 
must  raise  my  terms;  but  I  told  her  that 
would  be  the  loss  of  my  pupils.  Then  she 
said  she  must  see  what  could  be  done  for 
me,  only  no  one  she  knew  was  likely  to 
employ  a  child  like  me,  if  I  were  able  to 
teach  ever  so  well.  One  morning  however, 
within  a  week,  a  note  came  from  Lady  Ber- 
nard, asking  me  to  go  and  see  her. 

"  I  went,  and  found — -a  mother.  You  do  not 
know  her,  I  thmk  ?  But  you  must  one  day. 
Good  people  like  you  must  come  together. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  her.   She  awed 


me  at  first,  and  I  could  hardly  speak  to  her 
— I  was  not  much  more  than  thirteen  then, 
but  with  the  awe  came  a  certain  confidence 
which  was  far  better  than  ease.  The  imme- 
diate result  was  that  she  engaged  me  to  go 
and  jplay  for  an  hour  five  days  a  week,  at  a 
certain  hospital  for  sick  children  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  she  partly  supported. 
For  she  had  a  strong  belief  that  there  was 
in  music  a  great  healing  power.  Her  theory 
was  that  all  healing  energy  operates  first  on 
I  the  mind,  and  from  it  passes  to  ihe  body, 
and  that  medicines  render  aid  only  by  re- 


moving certain  physical  obstacles  to  the  heal- 
ing force.  She  believes  that  when  music 
ofwrating  on  the  mind  has  procured  the  peace 
of  harmony,  the  peace  in  its  turn  operates 
outward,  reducing  the  vital  powers  also  into 
the  harmonious  action  of  health.  How  muck 
there  may  be  in  it,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  do 
think  that  good  has  been  and  is  the  result  of 
my  playing  to  those  children— for  I  go  still, 
though  not  quite  so  oflen,  and  it  is  music  to 
me  to  watch  my  music  thrown  back  in  light 
from  some  of  those  »weet  pale  suffering  iaces. 
She  was  too  wise  to  pay  me  much  for  it  at 
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1  firet  She  inqaired,  before  making  me  the 
'  offer,  how  much  I  was  already  earning,  asked 
t  me  upon  how  much  I  coald  support  Mrs. 
[  Conan  wid  myself  comfortably,  and  then 
'made  the  snm  of  my  weekly  earnings  up  to 
I  that  amount  At  the  same  time,  however, 
she  sent  many  things  to  warm  and  feed  the 
oM  woman,  so  that  my  miBd  was  set  at 
ease  about  her.  She  got  a  good  deal  better 
for  a  while,  bnt  continued  to  suffer  so  ipuch 
from  rhetnnatism,  that  she  was  quite  unfit  to 
go  out  charing  any  more  ;  and  £  would  not 
hear  of  her  again  exposing  herself  to  the  damps 
and  draughts  of  empty  houses,  so  long  as  I 
was  able  to  provide  for  her — of  which  ability 
you  may  be  sure  I  was  not  a  little  proud  at 
firsL 

"  I  hare  been  talking  fer  a  long  time,  and 
yet  may  seem  tohavesaid  nothing  to  account 
for  youi  finding  me  where  she  left  me  ;  but 
I  will  try  to  come  to  the  point  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

"Befiav  she  was  entirely  laid  up,  we 
hadieinovcd  to'this  place — a  rough  shelter, 
but  &T  less  so  than  some  of  the  hocses  in 
whidh  we  had  been.  I  remember  one  ii 
which  I  used  to  dart  np  and  down  like  a 
hunted  hare  at  one  time — at  another  to  steal 
I  along  from  stair  to  stair  like  a  well-mean- 
ing ghost  afraid  t^  frightening  people ;  my 
mode  of  procedure  depending  in  part  on  the 
time  (^  day,  and  whidi  of  the  inhabirants  I 
had  reascHi  to  dread  meeting.  It  was  a  good 
while  before  the  inmates  of  this  house  and  I 
began  to  know  each  other.  The  landlord 
had  turned  out  the  fonser  tenant  of  this 
garret  after  she  had  been  long  enough  in  the 
honse  for  all  the  rest  to  know  her,  and,  not- 
withstanding she  had  been  no  great  favonrite, 
I  they  an  took  her  part  against  the  landtod  ; 
and  fiuicytng,  peibaps  bciause  we  kept  more 
to  omselves,  that  we  were  his  ftvfigiet,  and 
that  he  had  turned  out  Muggy  Moll,  as  they 
called  her,  to  make  room  for  us,  regarded 
us  from  the  first  with  disapprobation.  The 
little  girls  would  make  grimaces  at  me,  and 
the  bigger  girls  would  pull  my  hair,  slap  my 
iaoe,  and  even  occasionaDy  posh  me  down 
stairs,  while  the  boys  made  themselves  far 
more  terrible  in  jay  eyes.  But,  some  remark 
happening  to  be  dropped  erne  day,  which  led 
the  landlord  to  disdaim  all  previous  know- 
ledge of  us,  things  began  to  grow  better. 
And  this  is  not  by  any  means  one  of  the 
worst  parts  of  London.  I  could  take  Mr. 
Walton  to  houses  in  the  East-end,  where  the 
niannera  are  indescribable.  We  are  all  eant- 
ing  our  bread  here.  Some  have  an  occttsional 
attack  of  drunkenness,  and  idle  aboutj  but 


'  they  are  sick  of  it  again  after  a  while.  I 
remember  asking  a  woman  once  if  her  hus- 
band would  be  present  at  a  little  entertain- 
ment to  which  Lady  Bcmaitl  had  invited 
them  :  she  answered  that  he  wonld  be  there 
if  he  was  dmnk,  but  if  he  was  sober,  he 
couldn't  spare  the  time, 

"  Very  soon  they  began  to  ask  me  after  Mrs. 
Conan,  and  one  day  I  invited  one  of  them, 
who  seemed  a  decent  though  not  very  tidy 
woman,  to  walk  up  and  see  her;  for  I  was 
anxious  she  should  have  a  visitor  now  and 
then  when  I  was  out,  as  she  complained  a 
good  deal  of  the  loneliness.  The  woman 
consented,  and  ever  after  was  very  kind  to 
her.  But  my  main  stay  and  comfort  was  an 
old  woman  who  that  occupied  the  room 
opposite  to  thiL  She.  was  sudi  a  good 
creature !  Neariy  bUod,  she  yet  kept  her 
room  the  very  pink  of  neatness,  I  never  ^v 
a  speck  of  dost  on  that  chest  of  drawers,  which 
was  hers  then,  and  which  she  valtied  £u-more 
than  many  a  nch  man  values  the  house  crf^  his 
ancestors — not  <Hily  because  it  had  been  her 
mother's,  but  because  it  bore  testimony  to  the 
respectability  of  her  fiunily.  Her  Sow  and  her 
little  muslin  window  cnrtain,  her  bed  and 
everything  about  her,  were  as  dean  as  lady 
could  desire.  She  objected  to  move  into  a 
better  room  below,  which  the  landlord  kindly 
offered  her — forahe  wasa  bvouritefrom  having 
been  his  tenant  a  loog  time  and  never  having 
given  him  any  trooble  in  coDecting  her  rent- 
cm  the  ground  that  there  were  two  windows  in 
it  and  therefbre  too  much  light  for  her  bits  of 
furniture.    They  wonld,  she  said,  look  nothing 

that  room.  She  was  very  pieased  when  I 
asked  her  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Cooan,  and 
as  she  belcmged  to  a  far  higher  intellectual 
grade  than  my  protectress,  and  as  she  had  a 
strong  [»acti<3l  sense  of  rcligim,  chiefly  mani- 
fested in  a  willing  acceptance  tiT  the  decrees 
of  providence,  I  think  she  did  us  both  good. 
Iwish  I  could  drawjrou  a  picture  of  hercomirtg 
in  at  that  door,  witli  her  all  but  sightless  eyes, 
the  broad  borders  of  her  white  cap  waving, 
and  her  hands  stretched  out  before  her — for 
she  was  more  apprehensive  than  if  she  had 
been  quite  blind,  because  she  could  see 
things  without  knowing  wha^  or  even  in  what 
position  they  were.  Tht  most  remarkable 
thing  to  me  was  the  calmness  with  which 
she  looked  forward  to  her  approaching  death, 
although  without  the  expectation  which  so  i 
many  good  people  seem  to  have  in  connection  ' 
with  their  departure,  I  talked  to  her  about  it 
more  than  once — not  with  any  presumption  of 
teachit^  her,  for  I  felt  she  was  lar  before  me,  | 
bat  just  to  find  out  how  she  folt  and  what  she  I 
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believed.  Heransnreramoiuited  to  Aisj  Aat 
die  had  never  known  brforehand  wtut  lay 
round  the  next  coroei,  or  what  was  goisg  to 
happen  to  her,  for  if  Prori'deoce  had  meant 
her  to  know,  it  cosld  not  be  bf  f<xag  to 
ftntttQe^teilers,  as  someof  thsneighbatiTsdidi 
bat  that  she  alwajs  tbond  thin^  turn  out 
i^it  and  good  for  her,  and  she  did  not  doubi 
she  would  find  it  so  when  she  came  tg  the 
'  last  turn. 

"By  degrees  I  knew  everybody  in  the 
boMse,  and  of  codtsk  1  w2a  lesdy  to  do  what 
I  could  to  help  aayof  them.  I  had  ninch  to 
I  lift  me  into  a  hi^er  region  of  mental  comfort 
[  than  was  open  to  them,  for  I  had  music,  and 

Lady  Bernard  lent  nte  books. 
i      "  Of  course  also  1  kept  my  iooerg  as  clean 
and  tidy  as  I  could,  and  indeed  if  I  had  been 
'  niwe  carelessly  inclined  in  that  way,  the  sight 
of  tbe    blind  wcnnan's  would  have  been  a 
I  constant  reminder  to  me;     By  degrees  also  I 
was  able  to  get  a  few  more  articles  of  himituie 
i  for  h,  and  a  hit  of  carpet  to  put  down  before 
,  the  fir&    I  whitewafihed  the  walls  myself, 
tad  after  a  while  began  to  whitewash  the 
vaifa  of  the  landing  as  well,  and  all  down 
the  stair,    which  was  not   of  much   use  to 
ttie  eye,  for  there  is  no  light.     Befbre  long 
some  of  the  olhef  tenants  began  to  white- 
wash tbcir  rooms  abo,  and  (x»itnve  to  keep 
things  a  little  tidier.     Others  declared  they 
had  no  opinion   of  stich  uppish    notions; 
they  weroi't  for  the  likes  of  them.    These 
were    generally    audi   as  would    rejoice  in 
wearing  finery  picked   i^  at  the  rag-shop; 
bnt  even  some  of  them  b^an  by  degrees  to 
cohivate  a  small  measure  of  order.     Soon 
this  one  and  that  began  to  apply  to  me  for 
help  in  various  difficulties  that  arose.    But 
they  didn't  begin  to  call  itie  grannie  for  a 
long  time  after  this.     They  used  then  to  call 
the  bUnd  woman  grannie,  and  the  name  got 
associated  with  the  top  of  the  house,  and  I 
came  to  be  associated  with  it  because  I  also 
I  lived  there  and  we  were  friends.    After  her 
I '  death,  it  was  used  from  habit,  at  firet  with  a 
I  fecHi^of  mistake,  sedng  its  immediate  owner 
I  was  gone;  but  by  degittea  it  settled  down 
I  ujHU  me,  and  I  came  to  be  called  grannie 
I  by  everybody  in  the   bouse.      Even   Mrs. 
''  Conaa  would  not  un&eqoently  address  me, 
,  and  speak  of  me  too,  as  grannie,  at  first  with 
a  laagh,  but  soon  as  a  matter  of  course. 
"  I  got  by  and  by  a  iew  pnpils  amM^t 
.  tradespeo|de  of  a  class  rather  superior  to  that 
I  in  which  I  had  b^un  to  teach,  and  from  whom 
I  could  ask  and  obtain  double  my  former  fee ; 
so  that  things  grew,  with  fluctuations,  gradu- 
ally better.     Lady  Bernard  continued  a  true  I 


friend  to  me — but  she  never  was  other  than 
that  to  any.  Some  of  her  friends  ventured 
on  the  experiment  whether  I  could  texch 
their  children ;  and  it  is  no  vionder  if  they 
were  satisfied,  seeing  I  had  myself  such  a 

"  Having  come  once  or  twice  to  sea  Mrs. 
Conariv  she  discoveredtitatwe  wore  gaining  a 
little  infinenca  over  the  people  in  the  house ; 
and  it  occurred  to  her,  as  she  toki  me  aftor- 
warda,  that  the  virtue  of  music  naigbt  be  tried 
these  with  a  aurai  end  in  view.  Hence  it 
came  that  I  was  beyond  measuie  astonished 
and  delighted  one  evening  by  the  acrival  of  a 
piaoio — not  that  one,  for  iC  got  more  worn 
than  I  Eked,  and  I  was  abfe  ajfterwards  to  ex- 
change it  for  a  better.  I  found  it  aa  k- 
raJiiable  aid  in  the  endeavotu  to  work  out  my 
growing  desire  (^  |etting  the  people  about  me 
into  a  better  coBdition.  First  I.  asked  scaoe 
of  the  children  to  come  and  Ibten  while  I 
played.  Everybody  knows  how  food  the  least 
educated  children  ara  of  mtmc ;  and  I  fetl 
assued  of  its  elevating  power.  Whatever 
the  street!  organs  may  be  to  poets  and  matbc- 
matidans,  they  are  certainly  a' ^d»nd  to  the 
children  of  our  coi^rts  and  alleys.  The  music 
takes  possession  of  them  at  once,  and  sels 
them  moving  to  it  with  rhythmical  ^ace. 
r  shouH  have  been  very  soiry  to  mahe  it  a 
condition  with  those  I  invited,  that  th^ 
should  sit  still:  to  takefrort  them  their  ^raoDal 
share  in  it,  would  have  been  to  destroy  half 
the  charm  of  the  thing.  A  far  higher  de- 
velopment is  needful  before  muscc  can  be  en- 
joyed in  silence  and  motionlesiness.  The 
only  condition  I  made  was,  that  they  should 
come  with  dean  hands  and  faces,  and  with 
tidy  hair.  Considerable  indignaiifln  was 
at  first  isaniticsted  on  the  part  of  Uiose  porenb 
whose  children  I  refused  to  admit  because 
they  had  neglected  the  condition.  This 
necessity  however  did  not  often  ocx^ur,  and 
the  anger  passed  away,  while  the  condition 
gathered  weight.  After  a  while,  guided  by 
what  some  of  the  children  let  foil,  I  be^n  to 
invite  the  mothers  to  join  them ;  and  at  length 
it  came  to  be  understood  that,  every  Saturday 
evenii^,  whoever  chose  to  make  herself  tidy 
would  be  wdcome  to  an  hour  or  two  of 
my  music.  Some.  (^  the  husbands  next 
began  to  come,  but  there  were  never  so  many 
of  tiiem  present  I  may  just  add  that 
although  the  manners  of  some  of  my  audience 
would  be  very  shocking  to  cultivated  people, 
and  I  understand  perfectly  how  they  must  be 
so,  I  am  very  rarely  annoyed  on  such  occa- 
sioDS. 

"  I  must  now  glance  at  anodier  pmnt  tn 
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my  histoiy — one  on  which  I  cannot  dwell 
Never  since  my  father's  death  had  I  attended 
public  worship.  Nothing  had  drawn  me 
thither;  and  i  haidly  know  what  induced 
me  one  evening  to  step  into  a  chapel  of 
which  I  knew  nothipg.  Tliere  was  not 
even  Sunday  to  account  for  it.  I  believe, 
however,  it  had  to  do  with  this — that  all  day 
I  had  been  feeling  tired.  I  think  people 
are  often  ready  to  suppose  thaftheir  bodily 
condition  is  the  cause  of  their  spiritual  dis- 
comfort, when  it  may  be  only  the  occasion 
upon  which  some  inward  lack  reveals  itself. 
That  the  spiritual  nature  should  be  incapable 
of  meeting  and  sustaining  the  body  in  its 
troubles,  is  df  itself  sufficient  to  show  that 
it  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  For  a 
long  time  the  struggle  for  mere  existence  had 
almost  absorbed  my  energies ;  but  things  had 
been  easier  for  some  time,  and  a  reaction 
had  at  length  come.  It  was  not  that  I 
could  lay  anything  definite  to  my  own  charge ; 
I  only  felt  empty  all  through ;  I  felt  that 
something  was  not  right  with  me,  that  some- 
&ing  was  required  of  me  which  I  was  not 
rendering.  I  could  not  however  have  told 
you  what  it  was.  Possibly  the  feeling  had 
been  for  some  time  growing ;  but  that  day, 
so  far  as  I  can  tell,  I  was  first  aware 
of  it ;  and  I  presume  it  was  the  dim 
cause  of  my  turning  at  the  sound  of  a  few 
singing  voices,  and  entering  that  chapel.  I 
found  about  a  dozen  people  present  Some- 
thing in  the  air  of  the  place,  meagre  and 
waste  as  it  looked,  yet  induced  me  to  remain. 
An  address  followed  from  a  pale-faced,  weak- 
looking  man  of  middle  age,  who  had  no  gift 
of  person,  voice,  or  utterance  to  recommend 
what  he  said.  But  there  dwelt  a  more  power- 
fiil  enforcement  in  him  than  any  of  those — 
that  of  earnestness,  I  went  again  and  again ; 
and  slowly,  I  cannot  well  explain  how,  the 
sense  of  life  and  its  majesty  grew  upon  me. 
Mr.  Walton  will,  I  trust,  understand  me  when 
I  say,  that  to  one  hungering  for  bread,  it  is 
of  littl?  consequence  in  what  sort  of  platter 
it  is  handed  him.  This  was  a  dissenting 
chapel — of  what  order,  it  was  long  before  I 
knew  —  and  my  predilection  was  for  the 
Church-services,  those  to  which  m^  father  had 
accustomed  me ;  but  any  comparison  of  the 
two  to  the  prejudice  of  either,  I  should 
still — although  a  communicant  of  the  church 
of  England — regard  with'  absolute  indiffer- 
ence. 

"  It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  present  pur- 
pose to  allude  to  the  one  practical  thought 
which  was  the  main  fruit  I  gathered  from 
this  good  man — the  fruit  by  which  I  know 


that  he  was  good.*  It  was  this — that  ii 
all  the  labour  (^  God,  as  my  teacher  said, 
was  to  bring  sons  into  gloiy,  lifting  them  out 
of  the  abyss  of  evil  bondage  up  to  the  rock 
of  his  pure  freedom,  the  only  worthy  end  of 
life  must  be  to  work  in  the  same  direction 
— to  be  a  fellow-worker  with  God.  Might 
I  not  then  do  something  such,  in  my  siilkll 
way,  and  lose  no  jot  of  my  laboiu'?  I  thought. 
The  urging,  the  hope  grew  in  me.  But  I 
was  not  left  to  feel  bliiMlly  after  some  new 
and  unknown  method  of  labour.  My  teacher 
taught  me  that  the  way  for  me  to  help  others, 
was  not  to  tell  them  their  duty,  but  myself  to 
leam  of  him  who  bore  our  griefs  and  carried 
our  sorrows.  As  I  learned  of  him,  I  should 
be  able  W  help  them.  I  have  never  had  any 
theory  but  just  to  be  their  friend— to  do  for 
them  the  best  I  can.  When  I  feel  I  may,  1 
tell  them  what  has  done  me  good,  but  1 
never  urge  any   belief  of  tnine  upon  their 


you  than  to  me,  that  I  should  remain  where 
I  am,  I  simply  have  no  choice,  I  was 
sixteen  when  Mrs.  Conan  died.  Then  my 
friends,  amongst  whom  lady  Bernard  and 
Miss  Harper  have  ever  been  first,  expected 
me  to  remove  to  lodgings  in  another  neigh- 
bourhood. Indeed,  Lsdy  Bernard  came  to  see 
me,  and  said  she  knew  precisely  the  place 
for  me.  When  I  told  her  I  should  remain 
where  I  was,  she  was  silent,  and  soon  Idt 
me— I  thought  offended.  I  wrote  to  ha 
at  once,  explainii^  why  I  chose  my  part 
here;  saying  that  I  would  not  hastily  alter 
anything  that  had  been  appointed  me ;  that 
I  loved  the  people ;  that  they  called  me 
grannie ;  that  they  came  to  mc  with  their 
troubles ;  that  there  were  few  changes  in  the 
house  now ;  that  the  sick  looked  to  me  for 
help,  and  the  children  for  teaching ;  that  | 
they  seemed  to  be  steadily  rising  in  the 
moral  scale ;  that  I  knew  some  of  them  were 
trying  hard  to  be  good ;  and  I  put  it  to  her 
whetfier,  if  I  were  to  leave  them,  in  order 
merely,  as  servants  say,  to  better  myself, 
I  should  not  be  forsaking  my  post,  almost 
my  family;  for  I  knew  it  would  not  be  to 
better  eidier  myself  or  my  friends  :  if  I  was 
at  all  necessary  to  them,  I  knew  they  were 
yet  more  necessary  to  me, 

"  I  have  a  burning  desire  to  help  in  the 
making  of  the  world  dean — if  it  be  only  by 
sweeping  one  little  room  in  it,  I  want  to  lead 
some  poor  stray  sheep  home — not  home  to 


•  5oinclhiiig)ikatlii>Utl»liit«pnUtioao(tlif  inird:;'I 
Uieii  fiuili  ys  ihal]  kaow  ttieiD,"  (ivcn  by  ^ii,  Mau[i« 
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the  chorch,  Mr.  Walton — I  would  not  be  sup- 
posed to  carry  fovour  mth   you.      I  tiever 

I  think  of  what  they  call  the  church.  I  only 
care  to   lead  them   home  to  the  bosom  of 

'  God,  where  alone 


what  she  has  done  for  me  and  my  grand- 
children ;  but  I  have  said  enough  to  expldn 
how  it  is  that  I  am  in  such  a  questionable 
position.  I  fear  I  have  been  guilty  of  much 
egotism,  and  have  shown  my  personal  feelings 


i  could  talk  to  you  all  night  about  what    with  too  little  reserve.     But  I  cast  myself 
Lady  Bernard   has  been  to  me  since,  and  {  your  mercy." 


WHO   HAS  THE  BEST   OF  IT? 
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THIS  psalm  is  called  "a  prayer 
appropriately  we  have  but  to  glance 
throu^  it  to  see.  It  is  full  of  petition-~of 
Strong,  clear  pleading,  intense  and  passionate, 
such  as  rises  only  from  scenes  of  danger, 
such  as  comes  only  out  of  a  sufferer's  heart 

It  is  called  a  prayer  of  David.  Who, 
indeed,  except  David,  had  such  experiences 
of  "suffering"  and  " danger,"  and  such  sus- 
ceptibilities to  be  touched  and  wrung  by 
them,  as  have  expression  in  this  psalm  P 

Weoweourwholesalvadon  to  thesufieiing 
of  Christ;  but,  in  a  secondary  sense,  how 
much  also  do  we  receive  &om  or  throi^h  the 
sufferings  of  men !  The  world  will  never 
know,  until  its  whole  history  is  reviewed  and 
all  its  mysteries  explained,  how  much  instruc- 
tion, comfort,  incitement  have  flowed  from 
the  trials  and  sufferings  of  this  one  man.  In 
this  respect  David  and  Paul  have  done  more 
for  the  race  than  perhaps  any  two  men  who 
ever  lived.  Their  great  souls  were  often  and 
beaWly  pressed  by  adversities  and  afflictions, 
in  order  that  sweet  wine  of  comfort  and 
strei^th  to  others  might  flow  from  them. 
We  have  this  psalm  for  our  meditation  now, 
with  its  passionate  entreaties,  and  wailing 
cries,  and  encouraging  memories,  and  steady- 
ing beUefs,  and  triumphant  hopes,  because 
David  once  (and  so  long  ago  !)  fled  in  fear, 
and  lived  in  danger,  and  sorrowed  in  solitude, 
and  hid  himself  in  caves,  and  startled  the 
darkness  with  his  cries,  and  watered  the 
ground  with  his  tears,  and  fought  in  stormy 
battles,  and  suffered  under  the  strife  of 
tongues,  and  had — as  perhaps  a  deeper  misery 
than  all — the  miserable  sense  of  frequent 
^ure,  and  of  always  coming  far  short  of  his 
own  ideal. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said,  in  very  hyper- 
bolical language,  that  many  thousands  of 
years  will  elapse  in  heaven  before  the  saints 
will  have  time  or  desire  to  recognise  each 
other,  they  will  all  be  so  entirely  absorbed 


31  ijScliUatiffn. 

-a  I  awake  with  1%;  lik«DC 


in  gazing  upon  Christ.  It  does  not  seem 
the  least  likely  that  Christ  will  thank  his 
servants  for  any  such  homage.  There,  as 
here,  He  will  know  the  hearts  that  love  Him, 
and  will  give  his  saints  not  less  but  more 
joy  than  here,  in  mutual  companionship  and 
varied  occupation. 

But  this,  I  think,  we  may  well  suppose, 
that  David  and  Paul,  and  others  too,  will 
hear  with  wonder  and  joy  the  multitudinous 
testimony — one  and  another  confirming  it  in 
person — as  the  years  roll  by,  where  no  years 
are  numbered,  of  indebtedness  to  them  for 
their  personal  suffering.  Would  you  not  like 
to  thank  Paul  &ce  to  &ce,  if  permitted,  for 
the  eighth  chapter  of  the. Romans?  and 
David  for  the  twenty-third  Psalm  ?  and  John 
for  the  visions  of  Patmos,  and  for  the  last 
chapters  of  the  Revelation? 

At  present,  however,  our  business  is  to 
get  some  little  profit  and  help  from  David's 

In  taking  this  last  verse  of  the  psalm  we 
get  to  the  supreme  place.  In  goii^  through 
the  psalm  we  pass  over  the  bEtttle-ptain,  with 
its  smoke  and  noise,  but  this  verse  is  the 
mount  of  victory.  In  the  psalm  we  are 
amid  the  perplexities  of  the  problem  of  life, 
that  never  is  solved  by  the  wit  or  the  wisdom 
of  man ;  but  here,  in  the  last  verse,  we  have 
at  least  a  dear  prevision  of  a  perfect  solution 
and  some  realisation  of  it  as  well. 

Now  it  has  been  generally  assumed  that 
this  last  verse  has  reference  exclusively  to 
the  experience  of  the  saints  in  glory;  thi 
"awaking,"  it  is  supposed,  is  from  the  sleep 
of  death  at  the  resurrection.  The  "  likeness  " 
of  God  is  the  perfect  moral  resemblance  to 
Him  which  grace  will  work  when  it  becomes 
glory.  The  "  beholding  of  the  face  of  God  " 
is  the  beatific  vision ;  and  the  "  satisfaction  " 
enjoyed  is  the  perfect,  and  full,  and  undying 
satisfaction  of  the  glorified  in  heaven. 

But  the  more  we  give  attention  to  the 
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psalm,  the  paore  we  ^lell  sec  that  this  inter- 
pretation is  not  ilht  first  that  suggests  itself, 
and  ought  not  therefore,  however  true,  to  be 
taken  as  the  exclusive  one.  Let  us  then  take 
first  the  immediate  earthly  meaning,  and 
then  the  higher  heavenly  one. 

What  then  is  the  case  ?  The  nature  of  it 
is  sounded  out  in  the  very  first  words  of  the 
psaim:  "Hear  the  right,  O  Lord!"  It  is  a 
case  of  conflict  as  between  him  and  other  men. 
It  is  the  great  stniggle  of  this  life  in  which 
many  are  engaged;  in  which,  if  we  judge 
simply  by  outward  appearances,  somt 
a  very  considerable  and  striking  advantage 
over  others.  They  seem  to  have  the  best  of 
it.  They  seemed  tiim  to  have.  They  soem 
new  to  have.  To  David  the  omflii:!  at  thi 
time  -was  hot  and  searching,  with  a  ^reat 
deal  of  personality  in  it.  He  speaks  of  "  the 
wicked  that  oppress;"  of  "deadly  ene: 
oompassing  himabout;"  of  menwho  "spioke 
proudly  with  theirmouth;"  of  men  "inclosed 
in  their  own  fat" — so  well-fed,  so  prosperons, 
so  like  prize  men  were  they; — of  c«hera 
"  lurking  like  the  young  lion  in  secret  places, 
greedy  for  the  prey  " — ready  to  grasp  advan- 
tage, ready  to  spring  on  him  with  their  teeth. 
Then  he  describes  their  rfiaiacter  generally, 
in  tlie  fourteenth  ferse,  in  language  which 
applies  to  one  age  almost  as  much  as  to 
another.  He  calls  them  "men  of  the  world, 
which  have  their  portion  in  this  life ;  whose 
belly  is  filled  with  hid  treasure" — with  the 
things  they  gather,  and  hoard  and  store  away. 
Men  too  who  keep  the  treasures  they  gather, 
and  then,  after  a  full  enjoyment  of  them, 
leave  them,  with  name  and  title,  to  tiieir 
children. 

Now  those  were  the  men  c^inst  whom 
David  felt  himself  striving.  He  felt  that 
between  theb  case  and  his,  there  must  be  a 
struggle — tiiat  if  they  were  right  and  happy 
men,  dien  be  must  be  wrong  and  mdser&ble  ; 
that  if,  on  the  other  haitd,  he  was  right  and 
held  the,  better  pOTtion,  then  they  mttst  be 
wrong,  and  their  misery  must  Ix  comiig. 
It  is  of  course  the  Utter  part  of  this  alterna- 
tive -which  he  adopts,  when  he  says  bene, 
"  As  for  me,  I  will  behold  Thy  face  in  right- 
eousness :  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake 
(vilh  Thy  likeness."  To  see  Thee  !  to  see 
Thy  face — to  be  placed  before  Thee  in  right- 
eoasness — to  "  awake  "  from  the  sleep  of  the 
night,  from  the  stupor  of  sorrow,  from  the 
distractions  of  conflict,  from  haste,  from 
business,  firotn  forge  tfulness—to  awake  nwv 
and  again  every  day— to  see  Thy  beautiful 
likeness,  and  to  have  it  in  a  measure  in 
myself— with   this  ■  I  shall   be    "  satisfied." 


This  is  jndgmeat  in  my  favour ;  this  is 
victory  even  now  !  To  be  graciously  recti- 
fied, and  then  to  continae  purposely  "right" 
— to  see  God  in  my  life,  to  see  his  fcice  in 
my  prayers,  and  to  watch  his  image  forming 
within  my  soul — this  ia  to  win  the  battle 
and  get  the  victory.  I  will  complain  no 
more  1     I  am  satisfied  ! 

Now  this  is  just  the  judgment  we  ought  to 
form  of  the  question  in  our  own  case,  so  far 
as  we  have  it  to  settle.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
question  always  in  trial,  and  always  coming 
to  some  settlement  in  man's  thoughts;  but 
in  not  many  cases  is  it  brought  to  such  a 
clear  issue  as  in  this  psalm.  How  is  the  best 
of  life  to  be  found  7  How  ^all  we  taste  the 
sweettkess,  and  gather  the  flower,  and  wear 
die  crown,  and  say  with  joy,  and  self-respect, 
and   full   conviction,  "This  it   ia  to  be  a 

Here,  on  the  one  hand,  arc  "the  n>en  <rf 
the  world,"  whose  treasure  is  ail  laid  up  on 
the  earth — who  have  their  portion  in  this 
life,  who  seldom  or  never  rise  above  the 
senses.'  They  plan,  and  plot,  and  push,  asd 
strive.  They  watch  well  the  conrse  and  the 
customs  of  the  time  and  place.  They  bow 
to  the  fashion.  They  heep  within  the  law. 
They  wear  the  respectabilities.  They  watch 
well,  so  as  not  to  be  caught  tripping.  And 
by  diligence  and  assiduity  they  seem  in  a 
measure  to  attain  their  object.  They  get 
wealth,  position,  name,  influence,  and  -some 
of  them  a  considerable  measure  of  low  hap-  ] 
piness  and  contentment.  We  say  that  they  | 
are  never  satisfied  with  all  they  get  and  all  ^ 
they  have  and  seem  to  enjoy,  and  that  is  ; 
true  with  regard  to  those  among  them  who  | 
retain  any  irmer  tenderness,  and  sensibility,  ' 
and  desu-e.  But  it  is  iK>t  true  with  regard  to  I 
them  all  Some  of  them  have  their  portioD,  i 
and  become  "  enclosed  in  their  own  fat,"  and  j 
live  a  life  of  earthly  sati$fection,  and  aak  for  , 
nothing  more.  i 

See,  tliis  is  the  nan,  coming  out  of  his  j 
chamber  in  the  morning  after  sound  sleep, 
radiant  and  healthy.  And  these  are  bis 
children,  to  not  one  of  whom  he  has  ever 
named,  seriously,  the  tame  of  God,  but  to 
each  of  whom  he  will  probably  leav*  a  good 
deal  of  money.  And  these  are  his  gardens 
and  parks,  fair  to  the  eye,  and  fruitful  in 
their  season.  And  this  ia  his  chaiiat  with  | 
the  swift  horses  to  bear  him  to  the  city.  And 
in  Che  dty  ivhen  he  comes,  see  how  he  is 
received,  and  what  a  power  he  is  I  How 
with  his  pen  he  can  mo>v-e  ships  to  the  fu 
ocean,  and  open  raalways  on  the  land  I  And 
he  can  speak,  and  "  make  the  worse  *rpeai 
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,  tbe  better  leasoD  ;"  and  as  with  magician's 
waod  raise  success  out  of  failure  itself.     And 
I  his  name  is  in  subscnptton  lists  for  sickness, 
,  for  poverty,  for  disaster.     Now  take  a  simple 
OvistJan  man,  who  just  has  eocnigh  and  little 
over,  who  has  no  name  in  the  public,  who  is 
,  knowii  but  to  B  small  circle,  who  oui  cheer  a 
fellow-pilgrim  here  and  there,  and  offer  a 
prayer  at  a  prayer-meeting   or  a  sick-bed. 
How  small  he  seems  in  the  common  estima- 
,  tion  beside  this  great  "  man  of  the  world," 
who  has  his  portion  in  this  life,  and  his  place, 
and    his    wide   "  green    bay-tree "   shadow ! 
"The  simple  man  is  very  well  in  his  own 
place  and  way,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
him  that  be  has  the  consolations  of  religion 
and  the  bopes-of  the  future  life  to  cheer  him 
,   amid  the  struggles  and  hardships  of  his  lot 
I   But  it  cannot  be  said  diat  his  lot  even  with 
\.  these  consolations  is  at  all  to  be  compared 
'    w«h   that  oJ  the  other  man    in  this   life. . 
j    After  this  life  is  over  his  lot  will  be  better, 
I   but  here  it  is  worse."    "  No,"  says  the  text, 
;   "  it  is  better  now  and  here.     He  is  the  great 
^   man  who  is  geod.     He  is  tbe  happy  man  who 
I   sees  the  face  of  God.     He  is  the  noble  man 
J    who  strives  after  righteotisness.     He  is  the 
:    mse  man  wbo  satisfies  himself,  as  well  he 
'    taay,  vith  the  divine  likeness  on  his  soul." 
|1      It   concerns    ns  very   raudi   to  get   this 
|!  jodgment  of  things  and  keep  it.     We  shall 
I,  not  get  it  without  an  efl^ort      It  is  one  of 
j|  the  advanced   lessons    of    Christian   living. 
J  There  are  several  stages  of  tiiought  where 
I  people  stop  short  of  it,  habitually.    There  are 
;  several  ways  of  Missing  the  lesson;  as,  e^., 
.,  when  it  is  conjectured  that  wcwldly  men  have 
a  great  deal  of  inward  misery  which  they 
j    never  tell — fear,  guilt,  flickering  apprehension 
,    of  danger  haunting  them  like  ghosts.     And 
\    it  is  thought  that  in  this  way  the  balance  is 
redressed.     Now  this  conjerture  is  very  pro- 
bably well  founded  with  regard  to  some,  but 
by  no  means  with  regard  to  all.     A  carnal, 
worldly  satisfaction  settles  deeply  over  some 
human  lives,  tempered  by  little  or  no  mis- 
giving.    Sut  what  then  ?    Are  they  who  are 
thus  satisfied  better  than  striving,    praying 
men,  who  look  for  the  (ace  of  God  in  their 
daily  life,  and  whose  deepest  "  satis&u:tioa  " 
consists  in  the  attaimneut  of  his  "  likeness  ?  " 
Is  their  state  a  better  one  ?     How  mean  of 
us  to  think  so  I     How  we  shame  our  profes- 
sion by  making  the  allowance  !     Take  this 
human  life  at  its  fairest  and  best,  with  nothing 
of  God  in  it.      Take,  if  you  wiH,  a  much 
better  specimen  than  the  one  already  de- 
scribed— and  there  are  many  better  speci- 
mens— and  take  on  the  other  hand  one  of 


the  stormiest,  one  of  the  most  boubled  and 
tried  of  the  Christian  people — of  tbe  sons  of 
God,  The  judgment  we  are  required  to 
make  is  this,  that  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  two,  and  that  the  tried  Chris- 
tian, in  full  view  of  the  prosperous  and  happy 
man  of  the  wcwld,  is  to  say,  "  As  for  me,  I 
behold  Thy  face  in  righteousness.  I  am 
satisfied  with  Thy  likeoess." 

Then,  again,  it  is  sometimes  lunted  that 
there  is  a  special  uncM'tainty  and  danger 
hanging  over  an  ungodly  man's  life;  that 
Providence  is  on  the  watch ;  flat  there  are 
terrore  in  reserve ;  that  there  ai«  snares 
to  catch  him ;  .and  that  in  a  little  while  he 
may  fall  into  the  pit.  Now,  this  also  is 
stopping  quite  short  of  the  proper  lesson  of 
this  text;  indeed  it  is  almost  going  right 
against  it.  There  is,  of  course,  a  dread  on- 
certainty  over  an  ungodly  man's  life.  He 
may  die  at  any  time,  and,  dying  ungodly, 
how  sad  and  awful  is  bis  doom  I  But  there  is 
no  special  uncertainty  over  his  life.  There  is 
no'  more  likdihood  of  death  to  him  than 
there  is  to  any  other.  The  life  and  death 
laws  are  equal  to  all  men  in  this  world.  If 
a  man  inherits  a  good  ctmstitution,  and  lives 
a  temperate  life,  and  yet  nourishes  himself 
with  abundance  of  what  be  needs,  he  may  in 
that  case  live  even  longer  than  maxy  a 
Chris^an  of  his  own  age  who  has  not  his  ad- 
vantages. I  do  not  say  that  worldly  mea  on 
the  whole  do  live  longer  thanChristian  people. 
That  would  not  be  true.  Buti-enuworldlymen 
do.  Andthecasesupposedhereisos^of these. 
And  the  case  su^^josed  is  what  we  must 
meet.  We  have  to  look  in  the  lace  the 
healthy,  long-lived  man  of  the  worid,  who 
will  live  to  old  age,  and  die  without  trouble 
or  "  bands,"  and  leave  his  substance  to  his 
babes — and  then  say,  "  I  would  not  be  even 
that  man,  exchanging  my  manhood  with  his, 
if  I  might  have  all  the  worid  with  the  ex- 
change." 

Then,  again,  we  say  that  "compensation  is 
coming— that  the  next  life  will  rectify  alL" 
That  also  is  true.  But  that  is  not "  the  present 
truth."  The  present  truth  is,  that  we  have 
the  advantage  now  ;  that  we  do  not  need  to 
wait  for  the  compensation ;  that  godliness  is 
better  than  ungodliness  all  the  world  over; 
that  no  outward  gifts,  accomplishments,  pos- 
sessions, can  lift  a  man  of  the  wcMld  above  a 
child  of  God ;  that  "  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness"  is  nobler  in  a  human  spirit 
than  all  beauty,  and  honour,  and  wealth, 
and  fame,  without  it ;  that  the  lace  of  God 
shining  down  upon  the  life  of  man  is  the 
supreme  febcity,  and  the  last  ideal;    and 
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that  to  "awake,"  literally,  in  the  morning,  out 
of  sleep,  and  metaphorically,  out  of  common 
states  of  mind  or  busy  engagements,  and 
realise  the  growing  likeness  of  God  in  our 
spirits,  gives  a  "  satisfaction  "  of  a  kind  at  least 
as  high  and  pure  as  heaven  itself  can  yield. 

Now,  until  we  learn  this  grriit  lesson  of 
present  and  actual  superiority  of  those  who 
love  God  and  do  righteously,  whatever  be 
their  outward  circumstances,  over  all  who  do 
not,  whatever  be  theirs,  we  have  no  right  to 
make — indeed,  in.  that  case  we  shall  have  no 
power  of  reaching,  the  higher  interpretation  of 
which  thelanguage  is  undoubtedly  susceptible. 

If  a  man  sends  his  heart  hankering  after 
the  joys  of  a  life  to  come,  not  because  he  has 
begun  already  to  taste  them,  and  loves  them 
so  much  that  he  must  follow  the  streams  up 
to  the  fountain,  and  drink  there  of  the  pure 
river  of  water  of  life  that  "pro'ceedeth  out  of 
the  throne  of  God  and  erf"  the  Lamb,  but  be- 
cause he  thinks  that  he  has  hardly  had  his 
due  in  this  world,  and  that  when  he  gets  to 
another  it  may  be  made  up  to  him — what  iV 
this  but  worldliness  after  all  ?  —  "  other- 
worldliness,"  as  it  has  been  called  by  some 
one  in  derision,  yet  in  truth,  "  If  any  man 
love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not 
in  him."  And  if  any  man  love  heaven  as 
only  just  a  higher  world  which  he  expects  to 
inherit  and  enjoy  as  compensation  and  make- 
weight for  not  having  had  enough  of  this— 
"  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him." 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  anj^  man  love 
the  light  of  God's  face  more  than  every 
visible  creature  and  thing,  and  strives  after 
his  righteousness  by  the  aids  of  his  grace, 
and  pats  on  his  likeness  as  dress  and  beauty, 
and  "  awakes "  in  it  now  and  again  to  his  | 


thankful  joy  and  satisfaction,  saying,  "This 
it  is  to  live !  let  this  blessed  experience 
grow  in  me  .until  it  blooms  and  brightens  into 
heaven" — then  he  may  take  a  text  like  this 
and  follow  its  most  spiritual  suggestions,  and 
lift  it  to  its  last  and  highest  applications, 
make  it  speak  the  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
the  appearance  in  heaven,  the  immortal  life. 

-The  sleep  of  the  night  is  the  type  of 
another  deeper,  longer  sleep,  which  soon  will 
fall  upon  us,  and  wrap  us  round  in  its  soft  and 
silent  folds,  and  hold  us  apart  and  away  from 
all  the  noise  and  strife  of  this  unresting  world. 

The  awakening  of  the  morning  is  the  type, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  constant  pledge  of  the 
rising  up  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  of  all 
who  are  resting  there — especially  of  diose  who 
sleep  in  Jesus,  puriJied,  refreshed,  and  fitted 
for  the  work  and  joy  of  the  everlasting  day. 

The  righteousness  of  this  life  which  comes 
to  us  by  God's  free  grace,  and  is  wrought  in 
us  by  his  free  Spirit,  is  the  living  assurance 
and  continual  earnest  of  that  perfect  and  im- 
perishable goodness  which  will  be  the  com- 
mon element  and  universal  joy  of  heaven. 

The  "satisfaction"  that  must  and  does 
come  to  men  here  when,  as  children  of  God, 
they  look  upon  their  Fatlier's  face,  and  see 
his  beautiful  "likeness"  reSeCted,  in  some 
humble  measure,  in  themselves,  is  the  begkj- 
ning  of  that  holier  content,  of  that  more 
rapturous  and  yet  calm  emotion,  which  the 
lifting  up  of  the  light  of  his  countenance  in 
heaven  will  secure.  When  we  think  it 
through,  it  is  a  simple  matter ;  for  practically 
it  comes  all  to  this — tlvit  to  live  for  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  will  both  give  us  the 
present  and  secure  the  future. 

ALEXANDER 


THE  WEEPING  WILLOW. 


BY  the  grave  where  rarely  mourners 
More  than  for  a  moment  stay,  ' 
And  to  which  are  no  returners 

When  their  griefs  are  wept  away ; 
Shadowing  its  silent  sleep, 
There  I  stand  and  watch,  and  weep  1 
Over  many  swelling  waters 

Rolling  silently  along. 
On  which  Pleastu-e's  sons  and  daughters 

Glide  with  meny  laugh  and  song ; 
Vox  the  joys  I  cannot  keep 
I  stretch  out  my  arms,  and  weep  ! 
In  the  forest  where  the  royal 

Rulers  of  the  land  lie  low. 
Under  which,  with  iQve  most  loyal, 

Up  from  childhood  I  did  grow; 


When  their  long  processions  sweep 
By  me  to  their  graves — I  weep ! 

For  the  wild  deer  of  the  mountain 
Bounding  past  me  up  the  glade. 

For  the  trav'ller  by  the  fountain 
As  he  stoop'd  and  drank,  and  pray'd ; 

I,  who  cannot  bound,  or  creep,  ' 

Only  stay  behind  and  weep. 

Only — when  my  life  is  over. 

And,  like  interwoven  nest 
I,  to  gentle  friend  or  lover, 

Offer  calm  repose  and  rest ; 
Or  to  babe  its  soft-sway'd  sleep, 
Only.then,  I  cease  to  weep  ! 

JOHN  UOKSELL. 
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THE   RESURRECTION  OF  THE   DEAD. 


PAUL'S  pleadmg.thTOughoHC  this  chapter 
on  behalf  of  a  resurrection  from  the 
dead  is  addressed  to  Christians  ;  to  those 
who,  however  they  had  been  induced  to 
iloubt  on  thij  one  tenet  of  the  new  iaith,  had 
otherwise  adopted  it,  had  assutaed  aJl  the 
liabilities  and  exposed  themselves  to  all  the 
jierils  which  then  attached  to  a  public  pro- 
fession of  Christianity.  In  the  gara^ph 
which  is  now  beiore  us,  the  special  considen- 
tion  which  h'c  urges  upon  such  is  the  utter 
senselessness,  the  flagrant  incoosistmc/  of 
embracing,  professing,  defending,  and  propa- 
gating the  Christian  faiQi  at  tuch  constant 
and  imminent  hazard,  »ich  actual  and  heavy 
sacrifice,  if  there  were  indeed  no  life  beyond 
the  grave  to  be  consummated  at  the  resur- 
rection. 

His  first  appeal  is  to  a  limited  number — a 
small  section,  it  may  have  been,  of  the 
church  at  Corinth,  from  whom  he,  clearly 
enough  by  the  very  form  of  cspression  that 
he  employs,  separates  himself  and  others, 
the  general  community  of  believers.  Other- 
wise he  asks,  "  What  shall  they  do  which 
are  baptized  for  the  dead,  H  the  dead  rise  not 
at  all  ?  "  In  that  case,  what  meaning,  use, 
or  object  would  tlieie  be  in  this  act  ?  Why 
are  they  then  baptised  for  the  dead  ?  What- 
ever the  practice  may  have  been  to  which 
the  Apostle  here  alhidei,  it  must  have 
been  one  which  would  have  stood  obviously 
:>tultified,  stripped  ot  all  significaoee,  od  the 
suppositioB  that  the  dead  were  not  to  rise 
again.  And  such  would  baptism  for  tiie 
dead  undoubtedly  be  if  we  take  it  as  oeaaing 
the  baptism  ot  one  ^ersoa  m  (he  room  and 
stead  erf  anotber,  Ae  baptism  of  the  livmg  in 
place  of  the  dead,  the  living  person  stuping 
in  as  &e  substitttte  or  representaiive  of  his 
departed  brother,  who,  though  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  had  died  unbaptized,  and  sub- 
mitting to  that  ordinance  on  hii  behalf  in 
the  hope  or  belief  that  whatever  benehts  or 
privileges  the  departed  might  have  enjoyed 
by  participation  in  that  rite  might  thus  be 
^till  secured  for  him.  If  th^e  was  to  be 
another  after-life,  if  die  dead  were  to  rise 
again,  and  if  it  were  thought  by  any  that 
baptism  was  essential  to  salvation,  that  it 
formed  the  necessary  external  link  by  which 
union  with  Christ  was  sealed  and  ratified, 
then  indeed  there  might  be  a  reason  why 
those  who  thought  so  should  resort  to  that 


liogKl^r  expe<ficnt  ia  enter  to  iecur*  for  the 
deftd  but  unbaptiied  beUo««r  bU  ftW  advan- 
tages of  tlul  rke  ;  but  if  dWie  wise  to  be  no 
aAer-life,  no  resunectioB  Itqm  A*  diCed,  no 
stale  or  conditioa  in  Aft  ittm  wh^cin  the 
anticipated  rceultl  ol  the  fKKBt  baptism 
were  to  be  made  goiod,  then  where  was  the 
use,  or  what  could  b«  tW  obfeet  «f  this  bap- 
tizing for  the  dead  i* 

But  did  ever  sucli  a  kind  of  posthumous 
baptism,  ba^ism  by  proxy,  eiusi?  Is  it 
conceivable  that  such  a  practice  should  ha\'e 
arisen  in  apostolic  times,  or  if  it  had  crept  in 
at  Corinth,  that  it  should  ha\'e  been  refened 
to  in  such  a  way  as  this  by  St.  Paul  witliout 
a  word  of  rebulce  or  condemnation?  In 
aiuwcr  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  we 
have  the  Eict  authenticated  that  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  though  it  was  only  in  some 
obscure  comers  of  \he  Church,  such  a  kind  of 
baptism  did  prevail.  One  of  the  early  fathers 
oftheChurdi(Chryso3tora}  has  thus  described 
it : — "  After  a  catet^m^  "  (a  candidate  for 
baptism)  "  was  dead  "  (who  had  died  unbap- 
tized), "they  hid  a hving man  under  the  bed  of 
the  deceased ;  then  conii^  to  the  dead  man, 
they  spoke  to  him  and  asked  him  whether 
he  desired  to  receive  baptisni,'aRd  he  making 
no  answer,  the  oliher  lej^ed  in  bi>  »e»d,  and 
to  diey  baptized  the  Kving  for  the  dead." 
Here  was  ba^im  for  the  dei4  in  iu  rudest, 
most  iuperstitiout  fonn — M  rude,  indeed, 
and  to  obnouly  {rounded  Upon  a  super- 
aittooi  estimate  of  the  nature  and  the  need 
of  baptism,  that  it  w»  gentuliy  tnd  ttrongly 
discountenanced,  and  speedi^  and  finally 
disappeared.  (No  notice  eertaioly  occurs  in 
the  New  Tettament  Scripbureff--«Qr  is  there 
any  trace  elsewhne  <}£  the  exist«K«  of  such 
a  praeUce  in  any  of  the  Apostolic  charches.) 
Had  any  such  taaa  of  baptivn  been  ob- 
served 1^  aaf  eonjuderable  number  of  his 
convots  at  Cotintii,  it  may  ceea  reason- 
able to  suppose  tfaat  Paul  would  not  have 
reverted  to  it  in  ti[ie  manner  he  faer«  does. 
Yet  in  Kune  shape  or  other— ia  bomc  simpler, 
more  rudiaaental  form — vicahous  l»ptism — 
the  bapdcm  of  the  living  for  dke  dead — may 
have  txept  in  at  Corinih.  fticb  eady  mis- 
take Mid  gross  abuse  erf  the  rite  of  baptism 
should  no  more  surprise  us  than  the  mistake 
and  abuse  into  which  we  know  that  the 
Corinthians  fell  as  to  the  ordinance  of  the 
Supper.     It  was  not  more  superstitious  or 
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jnore  extravagant  than  tl^e  practice  which  we 
knov  had  a  vciy  early  entrance  into  the 
Church,  of  adnjiaistering  the  Lord's  Supper 
to  infaats,  and  of  puttirig  the  elements  into 
the  hands  or  mouth  qf  the  dead.  To  the 
Jewish  converts  it  might  have  even  seemed 
analogpus  to  the  prgvisjop  of  the  Leviucal 
.co.de,  that  if  ^  man  died, in  such  a  state  of 
ceiempnial  uncleanness  as  would  have  re 
quire^  a  personal  putiScation  had  lie  sur 
vived,  this  purification  xalgbt  be  undei^om 
by  another  in  his  stead.  And  if  it  were  bu 
in  its  embryo  condition,  and  within  a  limited 
drck,  tliat  this  baptism  for  the  dead  was  to 
be  found  at  Corinth,  Paul  surely  might  h^ve 
taken  Ijold  of  it  and  turned  it  as  he  here  does 
into  an  argummtum  ad  hoininsm,  a  personal 
sppeal  to  those  who  had  fallen  into  the 
practice,  -^-itiiout  feeling  tiimself  called  upon 
to  go  out  of  his  way  to  expose  or  repudiate 
it.  He  certainly  jo  sf  vers  himself  fro™  those 
who  baptized  for  the  dead,'  as  to  prevent 
:heir  pleading  anything  like  a  sanction  or 
approval  on  his  part  of  their  practice.  Re- 
garded thus,  this  passage  might  be  taken  as  a 
curious  leferei^ce  to  a  primitive  superstition 
springinff  up  i^i  llje  apostolic  Chuich,  which, 
taking  auerwar.ds  a  more  definite  form  in  the 
customs  of  sijme  obscure  sects,  gradually  died 
out;  a  superstition  with  which  Paul  could 
liavc  had  no  personal  syiApalliy,  but  to  wjiich, 
nevertheless,  he  might  appeal,  as  grounded 
upon  a  faith  in  the  lesurrection,  and  as  in- 
consistent willi  its  denial. 
I  Tl^ere  js,  indeed,  another  meaning,  per- 
'  haps  the  true  one,  which  we  might  attach 
j  to  the  phrase,  "baptism  for  tie  dead."  In 
'  that  early  age  of  Clmstifinity,  when  the 
vforV  which  its  first  converts  imdertook  was 
frequently  broken  off  by  an  uniime!^  or  a 
violent  death,  one  can  readily  .conceive  how 
ardent  ihp  longing  might  he  on  die  part  of 
survivors  to  take  up  and  to  complete  work 
.  nhich  had  thus  been  interrupted.  It  was  by 
I  ba[f  ism  Uial  tlie  bfe  of  self-devotion  to  which 
I  the  Christian  convert  then  consecrated  him- 
self, was  entered  on.  The  baptized  for  the 
dead  might  be  those  who,  on  the  pccurring 
ol  a  vacancy  in  the  Christian  ranks,  stepped 
forward  to  take  the  place  of  the  dead— to 
]  occupy  the  deserted  post  of  danger  and  of 
duty — to  lake,  in  tli,e  name  of  the  departed, 
the  baptismal  oath — to  assume  all  the  bap- 
tismal responsibilities — to  face  all  tlie  bap- 
tismal perils — to  die  if  need  be  as  those  who 
bad  gone  befqie  th.em  had  died.  1  do  not 
Imow  whence  the  time-honoured  custom 
spiang  of  bestowing  at  baptism  the  name  of 
some  rektion  or  friend  ypon  the  baptized.    It 


would  be  a  very  old  and  very  honourable 
pedigree  for  that  custom,  could  we  trace  it 
up  to  the  very  first  days  of  Christianity  ;  and 
could  we  be  sure  that  it  did  then  sbmetimea 
happen  that  at  the  baptismal  font,  the  new 
professor  of  the  persecuted  faith  assumed  the 
name  in  order  to  assume  the  position  and 
responsibilities  of  some  friend  or  brother  who 
had  just  fallen  in  the  conflict 

Those  who,  from  a  mingled  sentiment  of 
devotion  to  Christ  and  love  to  the  departed, 
entered  thus  upon  the  hardships  of  theCliris- 
tian  life,  might  most  fitly  be  said  to  have 
been  baptized  for  the  dead.  And  of  such 
most  strikingly  an  J  appropriately  might  it  be 
said,  What  will  they  do  \j'ho^n  the  face  of 
all  the  dangers  to  be  braved,  all  the  sacrifices 
to  be  mciirred,  all  the  suCferings  to  be  en- 
dured— have  come  forward  as  the  representa- 
tives and  successors  of  the  dead  in  Christ, 
professing  themselves  to  be  ready  to  love  as 
they  loved,  and  die  as  they  died,  in  the 
ser\'ice  of  our  risen-  Lord — what  will  such 
men  do,  what  motive  to  perseverance  in  the 
course  they  have  so  entered  will  be  left  to 
tliem,  if  the  dead  jise  not? 

And,  most  iiatmally,  ihus  would  the  two 
questions  be  coupled  togelher^ — the  one  run- 
ning' into  the  other.  VVliy  are  ihey,  then, 
baptized  for  the  dead  standing  up'  thus  to 
face  all  these  risks?  and  why  stdnd  we  in 
jeopardy  z^erj  hour — we  the  apostles  of  the 
Lord^we  whose  very  position  as  leaders  of 
the  host  exposes  to  the  same  perils — we 
whom  God  hath  set  forth,  as  it  were  ap- 
pointed to  death,  made  a  spectacle  to  the 
world,  to  angels,  and  to  men, '  reviled,  per- 
secuted, defamed,  counted  as  the  filth  of 
tlie  world,  the  offscouring  of  all  things  unto 
tills  day — why  do  we,  why  should  we  ever  have 
voluntarily  exposed  ourselves  to  such  a  lot-^r 
why  should  we  continue  every  hour  to  stand 
in  such  jeopardy,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all? 

Or' to  take  my  own  case—Why  do  I, 
Paul,  act  as  I  am  doing  if  there  be  no  resur- 
rection of  the 'dead?  "I  protest  by  your 
rejoicing  which  I  have  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord,  I  die  daily."  I  protest  by  those  in- 
firmities, reproaches,  persecutions,  distresses 
for  Christ's  sake,  in  which  I  take  pleasure,  in 
which  most  gladly  do  I  glory,  and  in  vhii^i, 
as  endured  for  you,  ye  rejoice  and  glory  also, 
tliat  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  us 
botli,  and  your  rejoicing  over  them  may  be 
niine^I  protest  by  your  rejoicing  which  I 
liavc  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  I  die  daily 
— Kiaily  am  I  delivered  unto  death — bearing 
about  with  me  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
in    my  mortal   body,  pressed   often  out  pf 
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measure,  above  strength,  so  as  to  despair 
even  of  life,  in  labours  mote  abundant,  in 
stripes  above  measure,  in  prisons  more  fre- 
quent, in  deaths  oft. 

Or  take  my  troubled  life  here  at  Ephesus, 
the  place  from  which  I  am  now  writing  to 
you.  If  after  the  manner  of  men,  if  merely 
as  a  man,  according  to  this  world's  \'iews — 
as  one  without  the  hope  of  immortality,  I 
fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus — 

Had  Paul  before  this  time  ever  literally 
been  thrown  among  wild  beasts — no  unusual 
thing  in  the  time  of  the  first  persecutions— 
I  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  so  remarkable 
'  an  incident  in  his  life  should  have  been  left 
i  i\-ithout  any  notice  of  it  in  the  Acts  of  the 
\  Apostles,  or  any  reference  to  it  in  those 
■  descriptive  catalogues  of  his  apostolic  en- 
durances which  he  himself  has  given  in  his 
;  Epistles.     It  is  to  the  last  degree  improbable 
tt^t  had  he  been  so  exposed  he  should  have 
escaped.     And  it  is  almost  equally  impro- 
I  bable  that  such  a  punishment  of  him  should 
ever  have  been  attempted,  his  Roman  citizen- 
I  ship  protecting  him  against  it.     We  must 
take  the  expression  figuratively,  as  referring  to 
'  some  colUsionwith  hostile  and  infuriated  men, 
'  not  less  painful  to  him — in  some  instances 
I  scarce  less  perilous — than  if  he  had  been  cast 
j  among  those  hungry  monsters  from  the  desert 
j  beneath  whose  bloody  fangs  so  many  of  the 
,  first  martyrs  died.  We  can  fix,  however,  upon 
\  no  special  occurrence  of  his  life  at  Ephesus 
1  to  which  such  a  description  was  specially  ap- 
j  posite,  Thcscenedescribedin  the  19th  chap- 
,  ter  of  the  Acts,  his  danger  from  Demetrius 
j  and  his  fellow-countrymen,  had  not  occurred 
j  when  these  words  were  written.     We  must  be 
j  content  therefore  to  take  the  strong  language 
I  which  the  Apostle  uses  here  as  indicative  of 
I  the  bitter  tumultuous  hostility  in  midst  of 
which  his  Christian  labours  at  Ephesus  were 
carried  on.     But  why  was  all  that  hostility 
endured,  what  use  was  there  in  struggling 
thus  widi  these  wild  beasts  in  human  form, 
if  the  dead  rise  not,  if  there  be  no  hope  for 
us,  no  rest  for  us,  no  resurrection  beyond  the 
grave  ?     Would  it  not  be  far  better — more 
I  profitable  at  least,  productive  of  a  far  easier, 
happier  life — to  take  up  and  act  upon  the 
',  Epicurean  motto,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
I  to-morrow  we  die?" 

I  This  quotation  from  one  of  the  old  Hebrew 
I  prophets,  does  it  naturally  remind  us  of  him 
who  in  those  Old  Testament  times  tried  upon 
the  amplest  scale  what  the  carrying  out  of 
I  that  motto  could  do  for  him—made  the  ex- 
I  periment  in  all  its  forms  what  the  kind  and 
>  amount  of  happiness  is  that  a  man  can  ex- 


tract out  of  this  life  by  exhausting  every 
source  of  pleasure  it  supplies,  and  who  in 
that  wonderful  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  has  left 
the  record  of  his  experiment  behind  him? 
Yet  even  to  that  conclusion,  the  conclusion  of 
following  Solomon  in  his  many  and  unsuc- 
cessful steps,  must  he  be  shut  up  who  would 
cast  away  from  him  the  hope  of  a  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  It  is  indeed  in  a  tone  of  irony 
that  Paul  says  it,  that  if  no  resurrection  fi-om 
the  dead  be  left  to  him,  it  had  as  lief  been 
that,  casting  off  all  restraint,  he  should  give 
free  reins  to  every  passion  and  appetite  of  his 
nature  and  turn  his  life  into  one  of  voluptuous 
self-indulgence.  But  quickly  hp  checlu  him- 
self as  he  falls  into  that  strain,  turning  with  1 
the  utmost  seriousness  and  solemnity  to  warn 
the  Corinthian  disciples  against  the  con- 
tamination by  which  they  were  beset  "  Be 
not  deceived,"  he  says,  listen  not  to  them 
who  under  the  mask  of  a  higher  philosophy, 
a  less  material,  more  spiritual  faith,  would  have 
you  to  discard  the  norion  of  a  future  resur- 
rection. They  may  tell  you  that  it  is  but  a 
small,  but  a  secondary  matter  that  upon  which 
they  would  have  you*  to  differ  from  us  and 
your  other  brethren  in  Christ.  Lend  not 
your  ear  to  such  vaiii  babblings,  for  be  as- 
sured that  they  will  increase  unto  more  un- 
godliness— their  word  will  eat  as  doth  a 
canker,  eat  in  upon  your  iaith  till  the  whole 
fabric  be  overthrown. 

Be  not  deceived.  They  are  evil  commu- 
nications which  these  men  make,  and  remem- 
ber, as  one  of  your  own  poets  has  said  (Paul 
quotes  the  wijrds  from  Menander),  "  Evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners," 

You  live,  ye  Corinthians,  in  the  midst  of 
an  uigodlyand  licentious  population.  Sin  of 
every  kind  prevails  around  you.  In  that  life 
of  self-denial,  self-sacrifice,  to  which  in  Christ 
you  have  been  called,  you  need  all  the  strength 
that  the  firmest  faith  in  Christ  as  your  risen 
Lord,  and  in  your  future  gathering  together 
unto  Him  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just  can 
give.  Let  not  that  faith  in  anywise  be  tam- 
pered with,  for  with  its  weakening'  there  shall 
come  the  weakening  of  all  the  moral  and 
spiritual  supports  by  which  you  presently  arc 
upborne.  And  who  can  tell  but  that  on  their 
weakening  you  may  fall  back  once  more  into 
all  'those  evil  courses  from  which  for  a  time 
you  have  been  delivered  ?  Nay,  must  you 
not  already  have  sunk  into  a  semi-torpid, 
half  sleepy  state  when  these  dreams  about 
there  being  no  resurrection  have  got  entrance 
into  your  mind?  Awake  then — truly  and 
thoroughly  arouse  yourselves.  Awake  and  ) 
sin  not — err  not.    Learn  to  look  at  things  as 
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they  really  are,  and  to  act  upon  that  recogni- 
I  tion.  The  summons  is  not  needless ;  for, 
'  alas  that  I  should  have  to  say  it  to  your 
,  shame !  there  are  some  at  least  among  you 
I  who,  with  all  your  advantages,  have  not  the 
I  tnic  knowledge  of  God. 
I  From  this  passage,  as  thus  interpreted,  two 
'  things  are  apparent 

i<  I.  How  litde  account  Paul  makes  here  of  a 
.  bare  faith  in  the  soul's  immortality,  as  sepa- 
I  rate  &om  that  faith  in  a  futute  life  which 

springs  out    of  the    resunrection  of  Jesus 

I  Christ,  and  emhraces  within  it  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  believer.  Doubtless  Paul  was 
^miliar  enough  with  the  arguments  by  which 
both  in  Jewish  and  Gentile  schools  of  philo- 
sophy the  immateriality  and  immortality  of 
the  human  spirit  was  supported.  They  are 
not  once  alluded  to  here.  He  felt  what  weak 

.instruments  of  conviction  they  were  for 
!|  working  anything  like  a  real  and  operative 
'  laith  in  the  endless  futurity  of  its  being 
within  any  human  soul.  From  all  such  airy, 
bnciful,  elaborate  exhibitions  of  the  unseen 
,  world,  as  were  common  enough  in  the  pages 
,  of  the  Grecian  poets  and  Rabbinical  rheto- 
'  ndans,  he  turned  dissatisfied  away.  To  him 
;  within  that  unseen  world  there  was  now  a 
nearer,  dearer  object,  whose  living  presence 
there  swallowed  up  all  lesser  arguments  on 
,  behalf  of  its  reality,  and  the  brightness  of 

I I  whose  gloiy  threw  all  meaner  imaginations 
'  I  of  its  objects  and  interests  into  shade.    The 

Qirist  who  had  died  for  his  sins  on  Calvary 
,  —the  Christ  who  had  risen  triiimphant  firom 
;  the  grave — the  Christ  who  was  then  seated 
upon  the  Heavenly  Throne — that  Christ  in 
wham  his  soul  had  found  its  own  new  and 
better  life — He  it  was  who  transfixed,  ab- 
sorbed his  thoughts,  generating  within  his 
soul  that  faith  which  was  so  full  of  immor- 
tality. So  is  it  still,  so  shall  it  be  with  each 
'  ODc  of  ourselves.  We  may  please  ourselves 
with  reasonings  about  the  nature  and  capaci- 
ties, the  instincts  and  longings  of  the  human 
soul.  Out  of  these  we  may  try  to  erect  a 
faith,  carrying  with  it  no  further  conclusion 
than  that  somewhere  and  somehow  the  soul 
shall  survive  the  dissolution  of  the  body. 
But  the  real,  the  intense,  the  abiding  convic- 
tion of  our  individual  inunoTtality  we  shall 
then  only  reach  when,  having  found  life  for 
our  dead  souls  in  Christ,  it  is  an  immortality 
j  of  that  life  that  we  set  before  us,  looking 
I  back  to  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  ^  the 
foundation  of  our  hope,  and  forward  to  our 


own  resurrection  as  to  the  period  when  that 
hope  snail  be  fully  and  gloriously  fulfilled. 

2.  The  alarm  that  Paul  evidently  felt  that 
if  his  Corinthian  converts  once  let  go  their 
faith  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  in  their 
own  lesurrection  unto  life  as  flowing  out  of  it, 
there  was  no  security  against  their  sinking 
into  utter  ungodlmess  and  unrestrained  im- 
morahty.  Surely,  there  were  some  among 
them  who,  even  if  all  faith  in  anything  be- 
yond the  grave  had  been  wiped  out  of  their 
breasts,  would  have  felt  it,  and  would  have 
acted  upon  the  feeling,  that,  despite  of  all  con- 
sequences, either  here  or  hereafter,  to  act 
truly,  purely,  generously,  self-dcnyingly,  is  a 
higher  and  better  thing  than  to  snatch  the 
present  joy  that  the  gratification  of  each  pass- 
ing taste,  or  appetite,  or  passion,  might  bring 
with  iL  Surely  there  were  some  to  whom  a 
life  of  virtuous  self-restraint  would  not  only 
have  been  a  worthier,  but  in  itself  a  happier 
life  than  that  of  self-indulgence.  Yes ;  but 
how  many  such  in  such  a  community  as 
Corinth  would  there  have  been  ?  Looking  at 
that  community  in  the  gross,  was  Paul  wrong 
in  settmg  it  forth  as  the  alternative  that  if 
they  ceased  to  live  by  faith  in  a  risen  Saviour, 
ceased  to  live  under  the  promise  of  that 
world  which  was  to  come,  the  world  that 
then  and  there  was,  with  all  its  solicitations, 
temptations,  and  fascinations,  would  grow  too 
strong  for  them,  and  the  evil  overcome  the 
good?  And  what  was  .true  of  that  com- 
munity at  Corinth,  is  it  not  true  of  the  great 
community  of  our  race  ?  Is  it  not  true  of  the 
vast  majority  of  ourselves?  Howmanyarethere 
of  the  miUions  of  the  human  race  who  would 
be  good,  do  good  purely  and  solely  for  the 
good's  sake,  if  they  knew  and  believed  that  they 
were  to  die  at  the  last  as  the  dog  dieth  ?  How 
many  are  there  among  ourselves  who  would 
chose  the  sublimer  paths  of  virtue  rather  than 
the  lower  ones  of  pleasure,  if  the  thought  or 
belief  of  a  futurity,  an  immortality,  a  judg- 
ment to  come,  were  utterly  swept  away? 
We  may  believe  that  as  things  now  stand 
in  the  best-educated  community,  even  if 
all  faith  in  futurity  were  obliterated,  a  large  I 
proportion  would  preserve  themselves  from  ' 
sinking  into  sensualism,  but  the  world  would  ! 
lose  by  that  sad  catastrophe  all  its  highest  . 
forms  of  virtues,  and  its  best  preservatives  ' 
against  vice.  Its  evil  communications  would 
corrupt  its  good  manners.  It  would  be  its 
many,  and  not  its  few,  who  would  cease  to 
have  any  knowledge  of  God. 

WM.  HANNA, 
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kATTHE-VV  HENRY 


MATTHETV  HENRY  was  bom  at  Broad 
Oak,  October  18,  1662,  about  two 
months  after  the  Black  Bartholomew's  Day 
oh  which  his  father,  Philip  Henry,  had  been 
ejected  froin  the  parish  of  Worthenbury.  He 
has  sometimes  been  called  a  Welshman,  some- 

3"m'eS  an  Englishman,  but  (besides  his  Welsh 
escent)  hejvas  in  tact  bom  in  the'Prioci- 
ralitj-,  for  Broad  Oak  is  in  Flintshire,  and 
Flintshire  has  always  been  a  part  of  u'ales— 
ill  spite  of  ib  submission  to  the  Government 
6t  the  Earls  Palatine  of  Chester,  and  in  spite 
ot  (he  assertion  of  the  old  records  that  "  the 
county  of  Flint  belongs  to  the  dignity  of  the 
sft-ord  of  Chester." 

Alatthe\y  Henry  w^  till  the  age  of  eighteen 
educated  by  his  father,  with  the  occasional 
ajssistance  of  one  of  thoSe  young  men  whom 
Philip  ifenry  received  into  his  house  to  pre- 
pare them  for  their  work  as  ministers.  He 
was  a  very  diUgeht  child,  so  much  so  that  his 
mother  ha'd  sonie  difliculty  in  persuading  him 
to  take  the  exercise  necessary  for  his  health, 
whix;h  in  his  youth  was  very  delicate,  it  15 
said  that  at  three  years  of  age  he  could  read 
a  cliapter  in  tUe  Bible  "  very  distinctly,  and 
with  some  observation  of  what  he  read,"  and 
at  liiiie  yearS  of  age  he  wrote  Latin  verses, 
and  was  ablfe  to  read  a  Httle  in  Ihe  Greek 
Testament,  It  was  his  wish  from  childhood 
to  enter  the  nlihrstry ;  when  still  quite  a  little 
boy  hi  W'olild  not  dnly  write  out  some  of  the 
sertnons  i*hich  he  lieard,  but  even  "  loved  to 
iinitatt  preaching,  not  in  a  childish  raanrier, 
but  with  a  propriety,,  gravity,  and  judgment 
far  b'eyorid  his  yedrs ;"  and  he  was  always  the 
leader  iii  chose  religious  exercises  in  which 
Philip  ttehr>'  eh'cou raged  his  children  to  spend 
an  hour  on  Saturday  afternoons. 

In  1680  Mafthe*  Henry  fras  Sent  into  the 
household  of  Mr.  DooliltlCj  a  distinguished 
Noilconfohni^t  minister  at  Islington,  who 
took  thirty  ydnng  itien  aS  pupils.  He  travelled 
to  London  on  horseback,  spending  five  days 
oil  the  road.  In  his  iirst  letter  to  liis  sisters 
he  says,  "  I  never  Saw  so  tnany  coaches  ;  if  I 
should  say  w'e  met  aboVe  a  huiidred  after  we 
came  into  th'c  town  and  before  we  carti'e  to 
our  iilh,  1  ^ould  speak  ivlthin  compaSs.' 
Nett  day  hb  waS  taken  to  teh  Bedlam  and 
tht  Klonunliftiit,  and  on  the  following  Sunday 
he  attended  Mir.  Dooli'ttle's  niee^ing-hbuse, 
in  which  he  was  greatly  struck  with  the  gal- 
leries and  pews,  and  "the  brave  pulpit,  a 
great  height  above  the  people."  On  the 
Monday  he  went  to  his  new  home,  of  which 


he  says,  "  I  do  perceive  that  our  .rdoAis  are 
likely  to  be  very  strait  and  little,  that  Mr.  D-. 
is  very  studious  and  diligent,  and  that"  Mrs. 
D.  and  her  daughter  are  very  fine  and  gallant". 
He  adds,  "  Dear  sisttrs,  I  am  almost  ever 
thinking  of  you  at  home,  but  dare  scarce 
entertam  a  thought  of  returning,  lest  it  dis- 
compose me.  I  find  it  a  great  change."  But 
he  sdon  reconciled  himself  to  his  absence 
from  Broad  Oak,  and  devoted  himself  to  his 
studies.  He  paid  particular  attentioh  to 
Hebrew,  and  found  the  advantage  of  his 
early  feratliarity  vtith  that  lan^age  When  he 
wrote  his  famous  "  Commentary  on  the  Strip- 
tures."  he  evidently  appreciated  his  educa- 
tional advantages,  for  in  A  catalogue  of  "  Mer- 
cies Keceived,"  which  he  drew  up  on  attaining 
his  twenfieth  year,  he  put  as  a  prriicipal 
article,  '"that  I  have  had  a  liberal  education, 
haviiig  a  capacity  for,  Ind  being  brM  up  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  languages,  arts,  and 
sciences ;  and  that  through  God's  blessing  on 
my  studies  I  have  made  some  progress, 
therein."  He  was  much  beloved  by  his  com- 
panions, by  whom  his  obligiVig  ways  and 
sWeet  terriper  Were  perhaps  moie  %-alued  than 
his  diligerlce  and  learning.  One  of  them  many 
yeSrs  afterwards  thus  described  him  as  he  was 
at  this  time : — 

"  Re  liad  ^ch  a  savonr  of  religion  alwaj^  apon  hts 
Epirit,  was  of  such  a  chterrut  femper,  so  difTusHe  ot 
yi  knowledge,  so  r^ad|  In  the  Scriptures,  so  pat  iD  : 
an  his  pelilions  on  evety  emttgency,  so  full  and  clear  I 
in  all  his  performances — abaiing  that  at  first  he  had 
almcsl  an  unim  a  finable  quickiie^  of  speech,  which 
alteru-irds  he  corrected  as  uctl  for  liis  own  !>afce  .is  for 
the  benelil  of  others.  He  was  to  me  a  most  desliable 
'friend ;  1  lo've  lieaveo  the  better  sbce  he  weiit  thither." 

After  Matthew  fienryhad  spent  two  years 
with  Mr.  Dbolittle',  partly  At  IsIEngfon  and 
partly  at  Battersea,he  returned  to  Broad  Oak, 
where  he  went  ab'out  among  the  poor,  and 
visited  the  neighbotiririg  families  vifh  whbm 
hfe  ifathfer  wafe  Inririnate.  Atnong  theie  families 
was  that  ot  Mr.  aiid  Lddy  Frances  Hunt,  of 
Boreatton,'  who  lo'oked  ob  Philip  Henry  as 
'thfcif  pastot",  and  received  hihi  regularly  once 
a  rhontfi  to  preach  and  a'dminis'ter  the  corti- 
'munion  t'o  them.  Mr.  Hunt  advised  Philip 
I  lieiirj'  to  enter  his  soii  at  orie  df  the  Inns  of  1 
j  tourt,  and  fo  I^t  hihi  speiii  some  time  in  the 
Study  Of  the'  Idw— ^partly  Because  he  thought 
such  khowl'edge  frould  be  useful  to  Mm,  and 
]  partly  because  "-(he  tiines  being  then  very 
dark,"  and  Matthew  Henry  very  young,  it 
was  better  for  him  to  wait  a  while  before 
becoming  a  minister.    This  advice  was  taken, 
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uti  in  Apti3,  1685,  he  went  «>  Gray'E  Onti ; 
where  he  showea  so  much  ^igvntc  in 
study,  and  was  so  cldat  in  judgtmnt  and 
ready  in  Htterasce,  that  a  auccetsful  legal 
■.  career  seemed  to  lie  bdfore  him.  He  newr 
really  wnvered  in  hit  determihaTion  to  enter 
;  tke  ttiiiiistty,  and  his  weekly  letters  to  bis 
i.  fother  *«re  filled  ^vith  accounts  of  the  ser- 
I  mens  which  he  heard  lat  St.  Andrew's, 
I'  Holbom,  from  Dr.  SciUingfleet,  and  at  St. 
I  Lawrence  Jewrj',  from  Dr.  Tillolson ;  but  it 
appears  from  a  passage  in  his  paper  called 
"  Serious  Self-examination  before  Ordina- 
tion," that  he  had  occasionally  felt  tempted 
lo  follow  "  some  other  way  of  living  that 
would  be  less  toilsome  and  perilous,  and 
more  pleasant  and  gainful  in  its  profits  and 
preferments."  Matthew  Henry,  however,  re- 
solutely put  aside  this  inclination  to  be  a 
la^vyer,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  encounter 
the  difficulties  attending  the  position  of  a 
Nonconformist  ministef  in  those  days.  But 
the  resolution  was  not  made  without  a  struggle, 
and  a.  glimpse  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Iliidge,  of  Nantwich 
(with  whom  he  was  vory  intimate  throughout 
his  life,  and  to  whom  he  always  signed  him- 
self "  Your  real  Friend  ").  In  this  letter  he 
mentions,  among  those  great  principle  which 
he  believes  should  have  "a  mighty  inHu^cc 
upon  the  right  ordering  of  a  GhTiSlisn's  con- 
versation," this  above  nil,  "  That  we  have 
here  no  continuing  city,"  alw!  he  adds-* 

"  We  are  in  this  •iroAA  ss  an  iwn.  nnd  ttmft  te:  gmt ' 
shortly ;  why  should  ire  IhAi  Mnfbntl  obm^m  lo 
[hb  world,  01  cambM-  ourselves  with  it  f  Should  ^te 
nctlltcn  sit  loose  to  ft  9s  »«  do  to  Hn  (tin?  Atid 
vrhal  if  we  have  hot  ill  aMonav»oA«!Mi  ?  jtl  fs  fttil  dn 
inn,  it  will  be  bcRerSt  home.  If  our  lodi!<ne**re 
be  bard  and  cold,  k  it  tio  greMt  wmttftr.  our  lodi^nfitn 
our  bather's  house  will  be  soft  and  Warth  meugh." 

In  i685  Matthew  'Heniy  rciwme^  for  ^ 
time  to  Broad  Oak,  and,  being  thcn'twejit)'- 
five,  began  his  duties  as  a  candidate  for  'lift 
ministry.  He  preached  freqweritly  3t  Nant- 
wich in  the  house  of  his  friend  Mr.  Illidgt, 
and  at  Chester  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Hen- 
thome,  a  prosperous  sugar-baker,  and  a  good 
friend  to  the  Nonconformists,  There  had 
been  three  NonconfOrtiHst  congregations  inj 
Chestfer,  the  two  most  popular  ministers  being! 
Mr.  Godk  (who  had  been  ejected  from  St.  J 
Wi^hnel'B  in  that  eity),and  Mr.ilall  (ejectfcd! 
from  Mere,  in  Staffordshire).  TheSetwo  died 
in  1^4,  and  'their  fojlotvers  joined  those  of, 
the'lhhd  minister,  Mr. 'Harvey  (ejected  from 
Wdlasey),  who  was  now-very  old.  The  Ches- 
ter Nonconformists  were  so  much  pleased 
*ith  M-atthew'Henry  thafthey  en  treated' him 
■tosMtle  amongst  ^them  and  to  beoome  their 


miaister,  and  he  agreed  to  retom  after  coni- 
ptetii^his  business  in  London,  if  Mr.  Harvey 
did  not  object.  Indeed, hefelt  himself  go  much 
bound  to  them  tiiat  he  declined  a  lecttueship 
in  London  which  was  ofiercd  to  him. 

Matthew  Henry  had  now  folly  determined 
to  be  a  fninister.  It  was  soggested  to  him 
that  he  might  obtain  e^scopal  ordination 
from  one  of  the  lets  orHiodox  bishops,  with- 
out taking  lilt  usual  oafhs  or  making  the 
customary  declarations,  but  on  reflection  he 
decided  against  the  attempt,  and  it  was  in- 
deed most  improbable  that  he  could  have 
obtained  such  an  indulgence.  He  was  there- 
fore ordained  in  London  by  six  Presbyterian 
ministers.  May  9,  1687.  flie  ceremony  was 
performed  very  privately,  "  some  of  the  minis- 
ters being  very  cautious  and  very  old."  One 
of  them  was  a  Mr,  Steele,  who  had  assisted 
in  the  ordination  of  Philip  Henry  nearly 
thirty  years  before.  Matthew  Henry  wrote  a 
I<atin  Utesis  on  J ustili cation,  and  made  a 
foimal  and  elaborate  confession  of  his  faith, 
in  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  there  was 
nothing  contrary  to  the  doctrines  held  by  the 
Church  of  England.  But  he  did  not  enter 
upon  the  questicm  of  ordination,  or  of  agree- 
ment with  the  whole  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  on  his  views  of  these  two  points 
his  ohjcctions  to  conformity,  like  those  of  his 
fdther,  wore  -chiofly  based.  It  may,  however, 
be  assumed  with  'Stsnte  degree  of  certainty 
that,  on  the  whc^,  be  ■was  not  nearly  so 
iDuchofaNcnconfonniStaewere  the  ejected 
clcT^  of  the  prettediBg  flmamion. 

ImmcditRely  nfretr 'his  whnation  Matthew 
Henty  wetft  to  Oicstw,  and  was  warmly  re- 
ceived by  'hts  ODn^regBtHm.  Mr.  Hartley, 
too,  welcomed  him  g*s41y,«nd  often  attended 
his  servicw.  TH»e  Nonoonformist  meetings 
had  hitherto  Iwen  ginterally  held  in  Mr. 
Hsnthome'e  iMWse,  but  as  the  room  was 
now  too  '«milll,  &  Tieighbouring  outbuilding 
(which  '1»d  b^onged  to  the  monastery  of 
the  'White  iptiars)  was  prepared,  and  was 
imasd  by  the  congregation  till,  in  1699, 
"  a  new  meeting-house,  very  decent  and 
commodious,"  was  built  by  them  in  Crook 
Street.  Several  members  of  the'Churoh  of 
England  attended  ''Matthew  Henry's  week- 
6^  lectures,  and  'ihe  made  many  sincere 
"friends  among  ■  (he  gtntteinen«»d  tradesmen 
of  Chester  bdfcne  he  -hiad  been  long  settled 
there.  Three  of -his  «i  stars  were -married  and 
Tended  nn  the  city^  and  hie  eldest  sister, 
M'rs.  Savage  ^hose  diary  has  been  publi^ud), 
lived  lal  Wrenbuiy  Wood,  -near  ffJantwich, 
Broad  Oak,  too,  was  wtthin  «asy  reaoh  of 
Chester;  so  'that  .Matthew  Heniy  was  able 
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to  see  much  of  his  own  family,  to  every  mem- 
ber of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  devotedly 
attached.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Chester 
he,  too,  married,  his  wife  being  Katherine 
Hardware,  grand -daughter  to  Mr,  Hunt  of 
Boreatton.  She  was  an  only  child,  and  her 
mother  at  first  opposed  the  match,  consider- 
ing, from  the  precarious  position  of  a  Non- 
conformist minister,  that  it  was  not  a  good 
provision  for  her  daughter.     Katherine  her- 


wards  said  that  she  believed  her  daughter 
had  been  sent  into  the  HenTy  family  to  pre- 
pare her  for  heaven..  But  her  married  life 
was  very  short;  early  in  1689  she  died  of 
small-pox,  leaving  a  baby  of  only  a  few  days 
old.  Her  death  was  a  very  great  grief  to 
the  husband,  but  he  was  somewhat  con- 
soled in  his  affliction  by  the  affectionate  be- 
haviour of  his  congregation,  who  all  looked 
on  his  loss  as  their  own.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hardware  lived  With  him,  and  did  all  in  their 


self,  however,  had  no  doubts  on  the  subject; 
she  felt  as  Matthew  Henr/s  mother  had  felt, 
who,  when  her  father  represented  to  her  that 
though  Philip  Henry  was  a  gentleman,  a 
scholar,  and  an  excellent  preacher,  he  was  a 
stranger,  and  that  no  one  knew  whence  he 
came,  replied  simply,  "True,  but  I  know 
whither  he  is  going,  and  I  should  like  to  go 
with  him."  Mrs.  Hardware  at  length  became 
fully  reconciled  to  the  marriage,  and  after- 


power  to  comfort  him,  but  finding  their  efforts 
unavailing,  they,  after  a  time,  urged  him  to 

marry  again,  and  suggested  as  his  second 
wife  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  War- 
burton,  who  was  the  owner  of  Grange  (onei 
of  the  manors  which  Iiad  belonged  to  the 
Abbey  of  Vale  Royal),  and  a  staunch  Non- 
conformist. The  marriage  seems  to  have 
been  arranged"  by  his  friends  without  bis 
haying  much  share  in  its  preliminaries ;  it  took 
place  in  tlie  summer  of  1690,  and  Mf.  and 
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Mrs.  Hardware,  happy  to  see  him  settled  once 
more,  went  to  live  in  their  own  house,  Brom- 
borough  Court,  on  the  Dee. 

But  Matthew  Henry  had,  as  he  said  later, 
to  learn  by  experience  that  "  it  is  not  all 
carpet  way  to  heaven;"  his  iife  was  full  of 
troubles  for  some  time,  for  in  the  course  of 
the  first  nine  years  after  his  second  marriage 
he  lost  three  of  his  children,  his  father,  two 
of  his  sisters,  and  several  of  his  other  relatives. 
The  Jeath  of  his  second  child  affected  him 
very  much,  for  the  little  creature  was  "a 
pretty  forward  girl,  and  very  apprehensive ; 
it  began  to  go,  and  talk,  and  observe  things 
very  prettily.  But,"  he  adds,  "  we  resigned 
the  soul  of  the  child  to  Him  who  gave  it,  and 
if  the  httle  ones  have  their  angels,  doubted 
not  of  their  ministration  in  death.  Little 
children  in  heaven  we  look  upon  as  the  fia 
Ladea,  the  individuals  scarce  discernible,  but 
altogether  beautifying  the  heavens."  He 
undertook  the  cha^e  of  the  orphan  children 
of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Radford,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  their  estate.  Of  his  own  ten  children, 
one  son,  Philip,  and  six  daughters,  lived  to 
,  grow  up,  and  survived  him ;  the  son  inherited 
the  estate  of  Grange,  and  took  the  name,  of 
j  Warbuiton.  He  represented  Chester  in  1747, 
'  acd  died  unmarried  in  1 760. 

Matthew  Henry  continued  at  Chester  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  the  quantity  of  work 
which  he  successfully  accomplished  in  tliat 
lime  seems  almost  incredible.  He  never 
varied  his  mode  of  conducting  -  his  Sunday 
services,  beginning  always  at  nine  o'clock  by 
silking  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  after  which  he 
read  and  expounded  some  part  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  he  then  prayed  for  half  an  hour, 
preached  for  an  hour,  and  concluded  with 
another  prayer  and  the  singing  of  another 
Psalm.  The  service  in  the  afternoon  was  the 
same,  only  he  then  selected  some  portion  of 
Ihe  New  Testament  for  his  expositioiL  In 
[  his  sermons  he  followed  throughout  his  life 
fte  plan  of  preaching  on  a  set  of  subjects, 
linking  them  together  as  his  father  had  done. 
Some  of  these  courses  occupied  many  months 
in  delivery,  but  he  would  interrupt  them  for 
any  special  occasion,  and  each  sermon  was 
complete  and  distinct  in  itself.  His  bio- 
grapher gives  a  fiill  list  of  these  courses,  of 
*Mch  the  principal  ones  were — "  On  Conver- 
sion" (October,  T687,  to  July,  1689) ;  "  On 
the  Covenant  of  Grace"  (February,  1691,  to 
July,  169a);  "OnSanctilication"(July,  169a, 
to  April,  1694)  ;  "  On  our  Duty  to  God  and 
our  Neighbour"  (April,  1694,  to  June,  1698). 
In  this  year,  1698,  he  began  what  he  called 

a  body  of  divinity,"  that  is,  a  series  of  ser- 


mons on  the  chief  points  of  the  Christian 
faith,  such  as— God,  His  Works,  His  Word, 
Man,  Sin,  the  Ten  Commandments,  Redemp- 
tion, Faith,  Repentance,  &c.  Each  of  these 
series  contabed  a  great  number  of  sermons, 
and  he  was  occupied  with  them  for  fourteen 
years,  in  fact  til!  he  left  Chester  in  171a. 

He  also  preached  courses  of  Sacramental 
sermons,  which  altogether  lasted  for  foiwleen 
years;  some  of  the  subjects  of  these  were 
"  The  Ends  of  Christ's  Death ;"  "  The  Trial 
of  our  Spiritual  State,  or  Marks  of  Hypo- 
crisy and  Sincerity ;"  "  Penitent  Reflections 
and  Pious  Resolutions." 

Besides  his  Sunday  services,  he  had  a 
lecture  on  Thursday  evenings,  which  was 
very  largely  attended;  many  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  coming  to  it  who 
would  not  forsake  their  own  clergyman  on 
Sunday.  These  lectures  he  also  arranged 
in  a  regular  course,  selecting  for  his  subject 
Scripture  Questions.  He  began  on  October 
I,  1693,  with  the  first  question  in  the  Bible, 
"  Where  art  thou  ?"  (Gen.  iii.  9) ;  and  nearly 
twenty  years  later,  on  May  9,  1712  (three 
days  before  he  lefl  Chester),  he  finished  with 
the  last  question,  "  Wliat  city  is  like  unto  this 
great  city?"  (Rev.  xviii.  18.) 

Mattliew  Henry  preached  on  all  the  public 
fasts  and  special  occasions,  and  also  very 
frequently  he  was  requested  to  preach  funeral 
sermons  on  the  deaths  of  his  friends  and  of 
Nonconformist  ministers.  A  number  of  these 
sermons  are  still  in  existence,  having  been 
collected  shortly  after  his  death  by  bis  friend 
and  biographer,  the  Rev.  W.  Tong.  He 
very  often  preached  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chester,  making  circuits  of  thirty  miles,  and 
holding  services  in  all  the  villages  through 
which  he  passed ;  and  to  some  of  these  places 
he  went  regularly  every  week  or  month. 
Each  jrear  he  made  a  longer  journey  into 
Lancashire,  preaching  at  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Bolton,  and  other  towns ;  he  travelled 
also  all  over  Cheshire,  and  as  far  as  the 
borders  of  Staffordshire;  but  these  expeditions 
occupied  only  the  inside  of  a  week,  as  he 
i*ould  never  be  absent  from  his  own  congre- 
gation on  Sunday.  In  iGgr  the  Dissenting 
ministers  in  Cheshire  (both  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational)  agreed  to  hold  meetings 
twice  every  year,  at  which,  after  prayers  and 
sermons,  the  business  of  the  different  Non- 
conformist bodies  might  be  discussed,  and 
advice  asked  and  given ;  the  affairs  of  the 
State  or  of  the  Church  of  England  were  never 
to  be  alluded  to.  Matthew  Henry  never 
failed  to  attend  these  meetings,  and  in  the 
Nonconformist    ordinations    he    was    often 
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actively  engaged ;  the  first  pefson  in  Whose 
ordination  he  assisted  being  Mr.  Betiyt 
Philip  Henry's  successor  at  Bf-oad  Oak, 

Matthew  Heniy  held  tht  same  vietva 
his  father  dn  baptism  and  the  commnnion, 
saying  that  the  one  was  a  door  df  adtniSion 
I  into  the  visible  Chnrch,  (ftid  the  other  a 
■  mernorial  of  the  death  of  Christ,  ind  a  Seal 
I  and  renewal  of  the  covenant  of  gract.  He 
administered  the  commnnion  on  the  fitst 
Sunday  df  every  month,  and,  like  his  fathtr, 
devoted  much  attention  to  thfe  catechising  of 
,  those  who  were  to  be  admitted  to  h. 

He  was,  very  diligent  in  vrsiting  the  feick, 
not  confining  his  visits  to  the  members  of  his 
own  congregation  or  of  his  o*n  party;  he 
i^■as  also  frequently  sent  for  by  the  strangere 
*ho  came  to  Chester,  and  by  traveilers  to 
and  from  Ireland,  who  t/ish^  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  so  excellent  a  mat).  In  1 6<jo 
he  began  to  visit  the  prisoners  confined  in 
Oiester  Castle  fteing 'requested  to  do  so  by 
the  kind-hearted  wife  of  the  jailer),  but  after 
continuing  this  good  work  for  tiventy  years 
he  ^s  obliged  by  the  governor  to  desist. 
Services  in  'the  jail  were,  however,  held  by 
the  curate  of  St.  Mary's 'Church. 

The  Bishop  oT  Chester,  Dr.  Stratford,  and 
the  Dean,  Dr.  Fo^  (who  had  been  ejected 
from  Hawarden,  but  who  had  aftehvards 
conformed^,  requested  Matthew  Henry  to 
join  them  m  giving  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  crying  evils  of  the  time,  and  a  society, 
comprehending  both  Chnrchmen  and  Dis- 
sentere,  was  formed  for  the  purpose  in  i6g8. 
These  lectures  did  not  answer,  and  had  to  be 
given  up,  much  to  the  distress  of  those  who 
had  originated  (hem,  but  the  scheihc  serves 
'to  show  the  good  feeling  existing  between  the 
'bishoj)  and  dean  and  Matthew  Hetary,  He, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  noimshed  a  hope  that 
a  union  might  be  forihed  between  the  more 
moderate  men  on  either  side.  He  wrote,  "  1 
have  heartily  wished  that  the  bigotry  of  some 
Violent  conformists  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
some  Dissenters  on  'the  other,  might  -drive  the 
sober,  moderate,  and  peaceable  on  both  sid^s 
nearer  together,  and  prepare  thifigs  For  a 
coalescence  when  God's  time  is  come,  which 
I  earnestly  pray  for,  and  which,  perhaps,  might 
be  effected  if  they  could  disentangle  themselves 
as  Biuch  from  the  High  Church  4s  I  think 
we  are  from  the  high  Dissenters,  or  Hs  I  wish 
we  Were."  He  never  ceasfed  to  deplore  the 
violence  of  religious  party-feeliiig,  saying, 
"  Ko  fire  of  Contefttion  hath  burned  So  hot 
as  the  igrn's  sacer.  When  a,  toWn  hath  been 
burned  the  churches  and  steeples  have  ilartied 
the  highest"    And  he  Oftcti  urged  his  pcoi^e  , 


to  "delight  m  the  holy  geneKtsity  of  speaking 
well  of  ^ose  Who  &wex  frOm  us ;"  adding — 

"  I  hnte  to  see  religion  mS  the  church  ihOnnpolisri, 
as  if  Christ  took  his  mcBlures  fioin  oni  littlt  faiKfies 
and  opinioTH.  Those  I  call  Christians,  not  vho  arc 
of  this  or  that  party,  but  who  call  Upon  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ;  those  who,  whdtevw  dividing 
name  they  are  linown  by,  live  soberly.  riEhteoi»]y, 
and  godly  in  (hte  woi^d.  The  qaeslion  by-DTlii-b^ 
will  not  be  in  What  place,  or  what  posture,  we  wor- 
shipped Godi  but,  did  we  worship  in  the  spirit  F" 

In  s  sermon  preafched  in  170a  he  said — 

"  Unhappy  «mte5ls  flierfe  havt  been,  aWd  still  nre, 
among  wist  and  good  men  abobt  the  conslitntlon. 
Older,  and  government  of  churches  :  God  by  his  grace 
heal  these  breaches,  lead  us  iftto  »11  (tuA,  ind  di^ose 
our  minds  to  love  aild  peace,  thal,*hilewe  endtaTonr 
herein  (o  walk  according  to  the  li^t  He  hrfth  given 
iJs,  wfc  mhy  charitably  believe  that  others  do  so  too, 
longing  to  be  there  where  We  slisll  beall  of  a  Inind!  " 

Matthew  Henry  is  how  genially  knowti 
as  the  writeY  of  his  Ctftnmentary,  but  such 
sa)*ings  as  these  show  the  spfrit  of  true  charity 
which,  before  his  great  work  Was  even  begun, 
caused  him  to  bb  universally  belolrd  and 
respected  by  Churchinen  and  Dissenters  alike. 

it  was  Matthew  Henry's  custom  to  rise  at 
four  or  five,  and  to  Wo/k  in  his  stady  tiilinooYi, 
tv-ith  only  the  ihterv}i!  df  breakfast  and  family 
prayers  ;  after  dihiier  he  would  go  on  Worfcing 
till  four,  then  visit  somedf  the  poor  or  siek 
pelrsoiis  whom  he  knew,  and  return  to  his 
work,  which  he  continiiefl  till  a  late  hour  in 
the  evening.  He  had  a  hoiror  of  idlrtieis, 
and  wo\ild-  ofteii  say  to  hfs  children,  "  Valufe 
your  souls,  and  you  will  value  yo<ir  tifne. 
Whatever  you  do,  take  heed  of  idlefless ;  it  is 
the  devil's  anvil,  on  Svhioh  Tie  hamtnera  out 
many  temptations.  Understand  your  em- 
ployinent,  and  mind  it -with  'all  seriousness." 
He  began  his  Commentary  on  the  "night 
of  November  iz,  1704;  the  first  volume 
(G«nesls  to  Joshua)  he  finished  August  -n^ 
1706;  the  second  (Jdshua  to  Job)  April  5, 

1708  ;  the  third  (Job  to  laaiah)  r\;bniaty  16, 

1709  ;  (he  fourth  (Isaiah  to  the  Snd  of  the 
Old  Testament)  April  29,1711.  Heliegah 
his  filth  volume  with  Matthew,  SaptSmber  9, 

find  fihlsh€d  it  with  John  eta  Novem- 
7,  1713;  the  sixth  vrfiifme,  containing 
the  Acts,  occupied  hrm  from  E::f;^mber  12, 
1713,  till  ApHl  17,  17I4.     Eadh  volmrfe  was 
furnished  VJth  t.  iprrfaee  and  indfew  wrttten  | 
and  aWanged  by  himself.     The  ■Comhientrfry  ' 
w^  published  in  bepfiratt  TolurHeB,  bV  iParit- 
hurst,  a  London  bodkselter.     After  Matthew 
Henry's  death  his  frirtids  tindertoOk  to  com-  ; 
plele  thfe  Woik, 'assisted  Ijy  the  notes  which 
hehadi^ft.  "They  prdductd  another  volumei,  1 
bilt  it  was  by  no  mCails  fequal  to  the  rest   1 
This    Commantwy    fe    believed    to    havfc 
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i)een  formed  on  the  Sunday  expositiohs  of 
Matthew  Henry  (for  «Mch  he  alwiys  prepared 
copious  notes),and  possibly  iJi'S  ^^  onfe  tause 
of  his  writing  it  So  qhickly.  ,  It  is  Sird  td  have 
been  the  first  eVer  Written  in  English,  and 
Matthew  Henry  evidently  undertook  it  with 
a  gbod  deal  ot"  dSfRdencfe.  Wheh  it  was  be- 
gun he,  wrote  in  his  diary^-^ 

"This  mght,   after  mans  tlioitEhfs  ot"  lieart  and 

itilpy  prayers  concerning  it,  I  began  my  I^otes  on  the 

Old  Testament.   It  is  not  Kkcly  1  should  live  to  iinish 

it,  or,  if  I  ihouJd,  that  it  shflnid  bfi  of  public  sen-ice, 

for  lam  natfarnegotie,  yet  in  the  strength  of  God, 

I '  and,  I  hope,  with  a  single  eye  lo  his  glorj',  I  lei  about 

r  it,  tliat  I  may  endeavonr  something,  and  spetid  my 

fime  to  some  good  pntpose:    Let  the  Lord  make 

whSt  use  tie  pleaselh  of  me.    1  go  about  it  with  fear 

<    and  trembling.    The  Xiord  help  me  to  set  abont  it 

1 1  with  gre^t  iiiimitily." 

![  On  finishing  the  first  volume  he  Siid,  "ihive 
ii  written  it  with  a  great  deal  'of  pleasure." 
,  Much  of  the  "Commentary"  Was  Written  in 
;  the  SuiVimer-house  belonging  to  his  garden  at 

I  Chester,  a  two-storied  building  With  a  stair- 
case   outside.     It  still   exists   in    Bolbnd's 

I I  Court,  and  lias  i^cently  bben  restored. 
'    Matthew  Heniy  Arote  a  number  of  Smaller 

boolcS,  feome  o'f  which  are  Still  very  pbpular. 
Tl\6se  best  knoWn  are  "  Daily  tomrhunion 
^■ith  IGod,"  "  The  Comfriilnicant's  Compa- 
hion,"  and  "  iTle  PleaSanmesS  Of  a  Rdiziolis 

.  But  m  spife  of  his  exdraordinaiy  diligence 
Matthew  Heiiiy  often  (tomplain'ed  of  his 
"unfixedness  of  thought  ind  wretch&d  de- 
snltortness."  On  one  occasion  heTemarked, 
"Some  ^'eat  of  time  Well  Spent  in  thinking, 
but  I  find,  unless  in  speaking,  reading,  or 
wting,  riiy  tniiiking  doth  not  tttVn  td  m'uch 
account  TlidOgli  I  haVe  had  cofnfdtt  ift 
iome  broken  godd  thoughts,  yet  t  can  seldom 
fix  fny  heart  to  a  cham  df  the'm."  He  kept 
a  regular  diary,  and  in  this  heVas  ndcOstoftied, 
it  the  end  of  each  year,  to  reViefv  all  that 
had  haf^ried  dtiring  that  time  to  his  family, 
his  'fnends,  and  his  congreghtioh ;  atid  at  the 
beginning  of  every  year  h'e  niMe,  in  the  same 
manner,  a  solemn  dei^cation  of  Inmsetftb  God. 
In  1698,  when  MattheW  Hchiy  had  been 
for  eleven  VearS  at  CheStdr,  he  nrtdertdik  a 
J6arney  to  London,  preaching  frcqifdntly  on 
his  tttiy  fend  after  his  aiwval  thert.  His 
feenViohs  were  ."very  much  taken  notice  of, 
'^'d  he  i^ras  fOltoWed  item  place  to  piacc,  SO 
l3ia this  name,  fcefoit  not  unknown  in  Lortdon, 
was  better  known  and  more  esttferrtedartd  re- 
Wiembered  than  fever ;"  in  feet,  from  this  time 
Ms  friends  'there  never  rested  till  they  hid  in- 
Sucedhiin  to  leave  Chester  and  coftie  tothSn, 
In  the  following  year,  1699,  he  was  entreated 
t6  sdccied  his  friebd,  Dr.  BiteS,  as  minister 


of  the  large  (iroDcohfonnist  congregation  at 
Hackney,  but  he  refttsed  tt  once,  givibg  as 
his  reason  his  great  affection  for  his  people 
at  Chfester.  Three  years  latter  he  was  offered 
the  lectureship)  at  Sailers'  tiall,  vacant  by 
the  dedth  of  Nathaniel  Taylor  (who,  fi-om  his 
great  talents,  had  been  called  hy  Doddridge 
the  Dissenting  South).  Hb  seems  to  have 
been  half  irtclined  to  accept  this  invitation 
{which  was  accompanied  by  Several  persuasive 
letters  from  his  friends) ;  and  he  thus  Speaks  of 
it  ill  his  review  of  the  events  of  the  ytear  :■ — 

"The  itiost  cttsidrrshlt  occnrfcnce  of  IMS  year 
(i^d2)3s  lo  myself  has  been  my  ihvitaHon  to  tho 
congregatido  at  Saltets'  Hall,  whidi*a*  a  surprise  lo 
me.  1  begged  of  God  to  keep  me  from  being  lifted 
up  with  pride  by  it ;  I  songht  of  God  a  light  Way. 
Had  1  constjted  dtlior  ray  oWn  fincv  (li-litch  had 
altpays  a  kmdness  for  Lcffldon  ever  sfiice  I  knew  itj 
or  the  Worldly  advsotage  of  rtiy  fiimily,  I  had  closed 
with  it.  I  was  sometimes  tempted  to  think  It  might 
open  lo  me  a  d6or  of  greater  uBcfuinc«,  arid  though 
I  tHnk  minfetcri  married  to  their  ministry,  yet  1 
cannot  ^ee  aay  Scripture  groimd  to  tlutik  '&ivj  are 
married  CO  their  people.  I  had  alio  reas<m  to  nink 
thabMr.  John  EvanS  might. have  been  had  here,  and 
might  hiive  been  mote  acceptable  to  Some,  and  more 
tscfid  than  I,  Bat  I  hrti  not  cdiimge  to  brenk 
throagh  the  op^^itlon  of  the  tfCctioAs  of  my  friendJ 
here  td  me,  and  mine  own  to  them,  nor  to  venture 
upon  &  new  and  nnknown  place  and  work  which  I 
feared  myself  nnfit  for.  I\  has  been  looked  npoiJ  tA 
the  honour  of  mhiisPerS  to  continue  (n  the  Same 
ptacb,  notfvillfetaiidibg  tem{)tationl  to  Remove.  J 
bless  God  t  am  well  satisfied  With  what  I  did  in  that 
matter,  though  it  was  once  and  again  a  sudden  re- 
solve.   If  eVe'r  It  pleasis  God  to  call  me  from  thii 


Matthew  Henry's  Chester  congregation  was 
ftow  coflsidbrably  iticreased,  for  (the  son  and 
successor  of  iNfr.  Harvfcy  beirtg  in  bad  health 
and  unable  to  ■^cs.Hi)  all  the  Nonconformists 
in  the  city  attAnSed  the  Cro^  Sfreet  mdeting- 
hOuse,  and  the  nmhbrt"  of  communicants 
re^hed  ttre*  hundred  and  aik.  This  sign 
of  Ws  poiAikiity  made  him  the  more  diligent 
in  preaching  humility  to  himself,  and  he 
frouM  cfttn  observe — "  Tt  is  fclly  To  covet  to 
^pie&A  a  latge  sail;  ftt  afe  thereby  but  SO 
much  the  more  fexposed," 

In  1708 'he  receivtd  rtiecffer  df  two  Other 
cu^9,  onfe  in  Manc"heSter,  tht  bther  to  assist 
his  friend  Mr.  Shoiver  at  the  Old  Jewry,  but 
he  declined  brrth.  During  the  next  ytar  he 
tas  in^ed  to  ttfte  the  charge  6f  the  ■tfrfngregai 
tion  in  SilVer  Street,  London,  anfl  fliough  he 
did  *pt  accep  the  invitation  he  wavered  a 
good  dMi  'in  his  d&cision,  ahd  said  in  his 
letter  tJf  refifsil,  "  My  kindness  for  my  place 
and  people  here  privadis  Ovd:  iny  Jndgliient, 
interest,  jmd  ihclinadon." 

At  length,  fii  the  autumn-of  "lyro,  a'second 
apiteal  t'is  made  to  Mitthe*  Henry  to  come 
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to  Hackney,  and  after  much  deliberation  and 
a  visit  of  two  months  (June  and  July,  1711) 
to  his  new  congregation  "  for  a  mutual  trial," 
he  consented  to  leave  Chester.  But  he  found 
it  a  great  wrench.  "  By  this  detenni nation,' 
he  wrote,  "  I  have  brought  upon  myself  more 
grief  and  care  and  concern  than  I  could  have 
imagined,  and  have  many  a  time  wished  it 
undone  again,"  He  drew  up  a  paper  of  the 
eleven  reasons  which  induced  him  to  go,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  advice  of  all  his  friends 
havii^  been  in  favour  of  his  removal,  of  the 
probability  of  bis  being  more  useful  to  n 
new  congr^ation,  of  his  wish  to  be  near  per- 
sons whose  help  would  be  of  service  to  the 
continuation  of  his  Commentary,  of  his  re- 
peated calls  to  London,  &c  But  perhaps 
the  reason  which  most  influenced  him  was 
that  he  had  now,  like  most  great  religious 
teachers,  begun  to  suffer  the  bitter  trial  of 
discouragement  from  his  old  followers.  This 
reason  is  thus  given  in  his  paper,  and  though 
he  does  not  enlarge  upon  it  (indeed,  he  seems 
to  shrink  from  doing  so),  the  pain  it  caused 
him  is  evident : — "  Though  the  people  at 
Chester  are  a  most  lovii^  people,  and  many 
of  them  have  had  and  have  an  exceeding 
value  for  me  and  m^  ministry,  yet  I  have  not 
been  without  my  discouragements  there,  and 
those  such  as  have  tempted  me  to  think  that 
my  work  in  that  place  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  done.  Many  that  had  been  cate- 
chised with  us,  and  many  that  had  been  long 
communicants  with  us  have  left  us,  and  very 
few  have  been  added  to  us."  He  therefore 
determined  to  go  to  Hackney,  and  on  May 
la,  1712,  he  left  Chester,  afler  having  tninis- 
tered  there  for  fivc-and-twcnfy  years.  He 
says  ill  his  diary,  "In  much  heavmess  I  set 
out  in  the  coadi  for  London.  I  /ooi  back 
with  sorrow  for  leaving  Chester,  I  boh  for- 
ward with  fear ;  but  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  do  I 
kek  up." 

On  Sunday,  May  18,  Matthew  Henry  be- 
gan his  ministry  at  Hackney,  ejcpounding  in 
the  morning  Geii.  L,  and  in  the  afternoon 
Matt  i.  He  arranged  his  work  much  as  he 
had  done  at  Chester,  but  he  preached  still 
more  frequently,  often  undertaking  a  morning 
or  evening  lecture  in  some  other  meetmg- 
house  besides  his  own  Sunday  services,  and 
preaching  several  times  during  the  week, 
occasionally  even  twice  or  thrice  on  the  same 
day.  Besides  his  own  Saturday  catechisings 
he  began  a  weekly  catechetical  lecture  in  the 
meeting-house  of  his  old  master,  Mr.  Doo- 
little,  preaching  from  that  "brave  pulpit" 
which  he  had  so  much  admired  in  his  youth. 
He  increased  his  exertions  in  every  way ;  as 


Mr.  Tong  e.\pressed  it,  "  his  motion  in  holi-  | 
ness  and  service  was  the  swifter  as  he  came 
nearer  the  centre  of  his  rest"  [ 

In  July,  r  7 13,  Matthew  Henry  set  out  on  the 
first  of  those  visits  to  his  friends  at  Chester  ■ 
which  he  had  promised  to  pay  every  year 
(and  of  which  he  only  lived  to  pay  two).    He 
was  away  only  three  Sundays,  and  preached  ' 
almost  on  every  day  of  his  visit;   so  thati  '■ 
his  holiday  was  not  a  time  of  rest.     He  \ 
had,  since  his  childhood,  enjo;^ed  almost  un-  | 
interrupted  good  health,  but  his  constitution  1 
now  began  to  fail  after  so  many  years  of  hard  1 
and  constant  work ;  he  had  frequent  fits  of 
illness,  and  though  between  these  attacks  he  \ 
continued  to  e'xert  himself  as  usual,  his  health  1 
was  evidently  broken.     During  the  winter  of 
1713  he  refused  to  allow  himself  any  rest 
except  when  actually  disabled  by  illness,  and 
when  in  the  beginning  of  the  followmg  June 
the  time  came  for  his  second  journey  to 
Chester  his  friends  considered  him  most  unfit 
for  the  exertion.     He  would  not,  however, 
be  prevented  from  going,  nor  would  he  con- 
sent   to    spare    himself   in   the   least,  but 
undertook  when  at  Chester  several  long  and 
hurried  rides  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  at 
distant  places  in  the  county.     He  suffered  a 
good  deal  from  this  over-&.tigue,  and  (being 
extremely  stout)  from  the  heat  of  the  weather,  . 
but  be  would  not  postpone  the  time  of  his  I 
.return  to  Hackney,  and  wrote  to  his  wife 
that  be  intended  to  set  out  in  the  Whitchurch 
coach  on  June  33. 

On  June  30,  the  last  Sunday  of  his  life, 
he  preached  ip   his  old  meeting-house  at 
Chester,      Both   his   sermons  were   pn  the 
heavenly  rest  (from  Heb.  iv.  i,  9),  and  he 
alluded  to  a  favourite  saying  of  his  father's,  ; 
"  Those  who  would  go  to  heaven  when  they 
die  must  begin  their  heaven  whilst  they  live." 
On  the  Monday  he  started  on  his  twenty  ' 
miles'  ride  to   Nantwich,  having  made  an  I 
engagement  to  preach  thei;e  for  his  friend  ; 
Mr.  Mottershed.    We  will  give  the  account 
of  this  journey  and  of  his  illness  in  the  simple 
words  of  his  biographer : — 

"  He  was  observed  by  all  his  blends  to  be  yvj  heavy 
and  sleepy,  bat  being  asked  how  he  did  he  always 


there;  before  he  came  ((rTarporley  hii  horse  sl 

bled  In  a  dirty  bole  aod  threw  him ;  he  was  a  litUa 
wet,  but  said  he  had  no  hart,  nor  felt  any  incon- 
venience from  his  fall,  Iliose  that  wne  with  him 
pressed  him  to  lieht  at  Tarporley,  but  he  would  go  aa 
Co  Nantwich,  and  there  preached,  but  the  want  of  hii 
usual  liveliness  was  taken  notice  of  by  all ;  he 
preached  bom  Jti.  xxxi,  iS.  AAer  sennon  he  dMed, 
and  he  was  advised  to  lote  a  little  blood,  for  fear  of 
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Irom  tbe  fall,  thoagh  he  made  do 
omplunts.  After  bleeding,  he  fell  asleep,  and  his 
lends,  fearing  he  slept  too  long,  awakened  him, 
which  was  not  so  pleasinE  lo  him.  His  old  infimatc 
Wend,  Mr.  lUidge,  was  Sen  with  him,  and  had  been 
dnired  by  the  Honourable  Sir  Thomas  Delves  and 
bis  kdy  lo  inrite  him  (o  Doddinglon,  and  he  had 
fully  intended  to  ha-re  wailed  on  them,  and  their 
steward  was  there  with  Mr.  lUidge  to  have  conducted 
liim  to  a  honse  that  has  been  famed  for  impartial  and 
diiinteresled  religion  (and  I  hope  will  ever  be  to), 
bat  he  was  not  able  to  proceed  an;  farther.  He  went 
to  bed  at  Mr.  Motteished's  honse,  and  said  to  his 
friends,  'Pray  for  me,  I  cannot  pray  for  myself.' 
When  they  were  pwttjng  him  to  bed  he  spoke  of  the 
eaccDency  of  spintiud  comforts  in  >  time  of  need, 
and  blessed  God  that  he  had  these  comforts.  He 
sud  to  Mr.  Midge,  'You  have  been  used  to  take 
notice  of  the  sayingi  of  dying  men,  now  this  is  mine  : 
That  a  life  spent  in  the  service  of  God  and  commn- 
nion  with  Him  is  the  most  comfortable  and  pleasant 
Kfe  that  any  one  can  live  in  this  world.'    He  passed  . 


a  restless  night,  and  about  five  in  the  morning  was 
seised  with  what  the  doctors  agree  to  be  an  apo- 
plectic lit ;  he  lay  speechless  with  his  eyes  fixed,  and 
about  eight  o'clock  on  that  Tuesday  morning,  June 
2t,  he  breathed  oat  his  predous  soul  into  the  hands 
of  Christ." 

On  the  isth  the  remains  of  Matthew  Henry 
were  taken  from  Nantwich  to  Chester,  and 
buried  in  Trinity  Church  there  in  the  grave 
of  his  first  wife.  A  vast  crowd  of  persons  of 
all  denominations  attended  his  funeral,  all 
anxious  to  pay  their  tribute  of  respect  to  his 
memory.  It  is  to  one  of  those  who  were  pre- 
sent that  we  owe  the  following  descriptioa 
of  Matthew  Henry's  character  :  "  No  man 
more  serious  in  religion,  no  man  more  plea- 
sant in  conversation,  no  man  more  honest  in 
everything."  c  Falmer. 
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WAS  there  ever  one  in  whom  there  was 
nothing  good  ?  I  don't  believe  it  Of 
course  there  are  different  kinds  of  goodness, 
andlamnotnowspe&kingof  the  highest  sort 
There  is  light  in  the  sky,  somewhCTC,  in  the 
darkest  night,  shining  up  from  the  sun,  or 
coming  down  from  the  distant  stars.  Good- 
ness alone  has  life  in  it;  evil  is  only  death. 
The  one  creates  and  maintains,  in  the  measure 
of  its  vigour ;  the  other  corrodes  and  destroys. 
That  our  race  lives  over  the  earth,  is  a  tribute 
to  its  moral  vitality,  sicklier  or  more  healthy ; 
for  the  utter  absence  of  good  in  any  people 
would  make  society  or  even  individiml  life 
impossible.  The  worst  man  that  lives  is  the 
best  to  some.  Robespierre's  landlord  thought 
there  was  nobody  like  him,  and  his  brother 
died  for  him.  Flowers  were  strewn,  by  night, 
over  Nero's  grave.  There  is  light  in  the  deep- 
est caves  of  the  ocean,  though,  till  yesterday, 
we  thought  they  were  covered  with  darkness. 
And  is  not  heat,  latent  or  felt,  the  secret  force 
of  the  universe,  moving  all  things,  even  to 
the  cold  sea-wave  that  breaks  at  your  feet? 

Every  one  has  rehgious  thoughts  at  times. 
They  are  the  salt  that  arrests  corruption.  The 
trouble  is  that  these  thoughts  are  so  often 
choked  by  the  weeds  and  the  thorns,  or  so 
shallow-rooted  that  the  first  heat  makes  them 
wither  away.  It  is  the  saddest  of  experiences 
to  see  how  much  human  blossoming  never 
ripens  into  fruit;  how  lives  that  promised 
everything  shrivel  into  well-nigh  nothing. 
The  most  foiiom  and  hopeless  sinner  was 
once  an  artless,  bright-eyed  child,  with  untold 
po^ibihtics  of  gooid  in  him.  All  buds  are 
white  at  first,  till  they  open  and  get  coloured 


according  to  their  nature.  Not  that  we  come 
into  the  world  unbiassed  or  untainted ;  the 
possibilities  of  evil  are,  alas  I  only  too  certain 
to  assert  themselves  in  us  all ;  still,  we  axe 
not  under  fate,  but  are  consciously  free.  No 
man  needs  be  wicked.  Speak  as  they  may 
about  education,  or  example,  or  hereditary 
tendencies,  or  imperfect  development — no 
one  ever  turned  his  back  on  good  without 
feeling  that  he  followed  his  own  choice  ;  ^d 
no  one  ever  shut  out  the  light  so  utterly  but 
that  some  beams  shone  in  on  his  darkness. 
God  is  like  i^.;  light  in  more  ways  than  we 
think.  Like  it,  his  Spirit  seeks  an  entrance 
everywhere,  and  waits  even  at  dosed  case- 
ments, to  enter,  if  it  may.  There  is  no 
human  heart  so  dark,  but  the  sunshine  ot 
God's  pitying  love  floods  round  it  for  ever. 
Is  He  not  our  Father,  and  is  not  the  prodigal 
his  son  as  well  as  he  who  has  never  left  his 
home?  Does  man  seek,  with  love  stronger 
than  death,  to  win  back  a  lost  child,  and  shaU 
wc  think  of  the  great  Heart  of  God  as  colder 
than  our  own?  Never!  Fling  open  the 
chambers  of  your  soul,  0  worst  man  1  and,  lo, 
the  whole  heaven  shines  in  on  thee.  God  Is 
love,  and  love  is  like  the  mighty  light  that 
fills  the  great  hollow  of  the  skies,  day  by  day 
for  ever.  The  trouble  is  with  man,  not  witii 
the  AIl-MercifiiL  The  fool  of  his  own  pas- 
sions and  follies,  man  shuts  out  the  light  and 
prefers  the  night. 

Yet,  nature  is  not  without  its  protest  It 
still  witnesses  against  us,  however  we  may 
seek  to  forget  it.  Conscience  often  troubles 
us  in  our  earlier  years,  and  still  pleads  with 
us  after  all  our  neglect  of  it,  till  our  last.    The 
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very  things  we  choose  instead  of  God  i 

^iemp  us  Dy  their  insuftipiency  \o  satisfy  our 
wonts.  pontentiti£Dt  i^  still  futuce,  if  we 
look  lower  than  the  sj^y. 

What  wish,'  then,  lies  deepest  in  every 
heart?    For  mo/ieyit     No.     For  pleasufe? 
No.    Foraparqe?   Ho.    For  sucpess?  Still, 
no.     For  power  and  digpity?     6till,   once 
again,  no.     H^  who  }]as  nqnc  of  them  is  often 
envied  by  him  who  has  all.     Faul  sm^  Silp, 
lying  in    the   black   Roman  dungeon,  with 
bleeding    backs,    their  feet    in    ;:tie   stocks, 
were  bare  enough  of  any  comfort,  and  yet, 
their  midijjght  hymn  echoes  thtough  all  these 
centuries.     VVe  ipay  be  sad  though  we  have 
everything,  and  cheerful  tlipugh  we  liave  well- 
I  nigh  RQthing.     Happiness  lies  not  in  what 
we   have,   but  in  what  we  are.     The  spirit 
sings  in  the  breast  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  if  it 
be  at  peace;  but  if  it  be  troubled  nothing 
can  please  us.     A  king's  crown  may  rest  on 
an  aching  brow,  and  a  fine  robe  hide  a  heavy 
heart.     Animal  spirits  and  exciteijieifC  may 
.  keep  us  from  thinking  for  a  tune,  but  the 
I  heart  is  often  lonely  wlien  the  laugh  is  loudest. 
!  A  great  name  is  mainly  the  breadi  of  foois. 
I  State  and  4igp?  are  well  enoug^i  to  look  a.1, 
but   ^  sickenii^g  burden  and  Oppression  to 
I  those  who  bear  tljem — li^  llic  grand  cortjna- 
I  tion  robes  of  Hie  fourth  George,  that  nearly 
strangled  him  with  their  weight     Success  in 
'  anything  does  not  bring  happiness.     Zs  iny 
I  Lord  Chancellor '  happy  ?      He  is  wom  out 
!  getting  to  his  dignity,  or  worried  by  party 
'  mtrigues,  or  he  has  a  laouming  rijjg  on  his 
finger  that  ^oils  ail.  Is  that  bustUngmerciiaat 
quite  at  ease  P     He  will  tell  you  tliat  hi;  ijte 
is  a  constant  drive;  what  with  makii^g  pay- 
ments and  getting  them ;  watdiiog  the  mar- 
kets ;  thinking  of  his  ventiu.es ;  bearing  pre- 
sent looses,  and  preventing  new  ones ;  perhaps 
with  additions  of  otlier  men's  business  thrust 
on  hun,  one  way  or  other,  or  extca  engage- 
ments  of  his  own.      Many  an   oveDft-grkcd 
business  man,  tired  in  brain  and  bodyaJike, — 
hke  a  top,  is  kept  spinning  at  all  only  by  con- 
stant whipping  up.     And  even  if  some  take 
things  easily,  and  have  few  cares  in  busiitess, 
they  have  plenty  of  others  to  dog  them  home, 
and  perchon  their  shoulders  in  Ijieir  easy  ciiajrs, 
and  look  in  through  the  curtain  sat  night.  Every 
niijn  has  liis  troubles,  whoever  he  be,  and  I 
question  if  there  he  one  of  us  who  would  take 
his  neighbour's  in  exchange  for  his  own. 

Tliat  this  is  so  we  feel,  but  wlio  is  there 
that  docs  not  also  feel  that  if  the  disappoint- 
ments aftd  cares  of  life  cannot  be  Cicapcd, 
they  may  slid  be  lightened,  by  having  the 
heart  at  peace  with  itself?    How  W  get  that 


we  need  odly  ask  our  own  breasts  to  ansvc^ 
Dpn't  be  afraid.  I  know  men  would  i^t^v 
do  anything  than  face  their  ovyn  thoughts. 
Nevfi  miud.  Flay  the  man.  Shut  out  tljf 
world  and  all  its  aBairs,  and  witlidmw  intp 
the  secret  chanjbers  of  your  being.  There, 
in  the  sacred  stillness,  broken  only  by  the 
footfall  of  Qod  as  IJe'cqnie?  to  meet  jo^i-^ 
ask  yourself,  wh^  is  it  you  ijeed  to  give  you 
tl)e  peace  you  seek,  sipce  nothing  around  can 
yield  it  ?  The  answer  cqipej  ^\liile  you ^liD 
speak.  You  aie  maie  to  fmd  your  rest  only 
in  God.  As  the  eye  craves  hg^t  and  the  ear 
soijnd,  your  hj'gher  nature  ^ighs  for  God. 
Your  djiwes  vainly  seckjnj  test  apart  froqj 
Him,  are  trailing  flo>ver3  clinjbjug  up  thj: 
reeds  and  stalks  only  to  bend  them  down  to 
the  ear'tli,  instead  of  grasping  a  high  and 
strong  support  that  would  Hft  them  up,  and  let 
themhangout  their  bells  in  thesun.  God  alone 
can  satisfy  the  soul.  It  needs  his  infinite  love 
and  unclouded  light  to  meet  its  longing.  He 
is  the  sura  of  all  perfection;  to  £nd  rest  in 
Him  is  to  enter  into  tlie  peace  of  heaven. 

Your  ansiety  and  dissatiifacUon  with  your- 
self is  e^tplai^Led  when  this  is  remem)iered. 

It  15  tjie  protest  of  yoi^r  higher  nature 
against  your  neglect  of  its  interests.  Vour 
soul  is  plc.idin^  to  be  hear<I,  a^d  refuses  to 
let  you  alone  tdi  ypu  fis^efl,  it  is  remind- 
ing you,  evpr  and  again,  tliot,  though  your 
body  muft  die,  f/.wiQ  live  fpr  evpr,  and  th^t 
after  death  com.cs  ti;e  judgniei^.  It  fcols 
itself  far  nobler  than  diis  woHd.  Its  hopes  | 
and  fejra  reach  intq  eternity.  It  fe,els  the 
nearness  of  tiie  great  cliangp,  and  cannot  bp 
at  peace  till  it  be  prepared  for  it.  Try  U> 
escape  it,  to  drgwn  its  voice,  as  you  iu;ty,  it 
still  abks  ijie  sarOje  awful  questions  —  sti^l 
presses  your  he^d  to  them.  There  is  no  liiu- 
dering  .the  thojight^Ifow  ^ill  it  fare  wiiji 
me  in  tluit  unknown  state  to  whuii  each  mo- 
ment is  bearing  me  ?  Where  shall  I  find  myself 
when  I  wake,  perhaps  so  soon,  a  Qisembodijed 
spirit  ?  Am  I  nefidy  to  stand  before  God,  jn 
whose  presence  another  miijtute  may  find  me? 
You  cannot  wlfolly  forget  the  judgment-seat. 
The  great  wluie  throne  shines  out  on  yqu, 
pale,  tlirough  tlie  heavens,  at  times,  Yqu 
feel  that  all  you  liave  here  must  soon  hfi  ie^ 
for  ever,  and  Uiat  you  wi)l  be  poor  indeed  if 
you  have  nodiirig  laiii  up  in  heaven.  In  your 
better  momeixts  yoa  would  give  all  tJie  world, 
if  you  had  it,  for  peace  with  God.  Everytliiijg 
else  disappears  before  this  deepest  lodging. 
To  have  an  easy  Ijreiist ;  to  have  no  fe^  of 
die  future ;  to  feel  that  you  are  safe  whatever 
happens,  is,  then,  the  only  thing  worth  seek- 
ing.   To  die  in  distress  of  miud — unwilling 
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10  go— unable  to  etay^uafitied  for  the  goi»g, 
and  yet  to  be  forced  over  the  awful  verge  of 
life,  is  the  dread  that  keeps  you  iU  at  ease. . 

If  we  would  oaly  keep  in  a  serious  luoo^ 
ull  wc  h4d  thought  our  way,  thioueh  all 
difficaltie*,  to  peace  of  mind  on  these  &^- 
preaie  questions,  it  would  be  well.  But  we 
dislike  nothing  mora  than  aeriousne^,  and 
try  apythiog  lo  escape  it-  We  intend  to 
settle  these  natters  some  day,  but,  like  ^ilra. 
Quickly  with  pc»3r  Falstaff,  as  he  lay  a  dying, 
our  heart  never  cries  out,  "  God,  God,  God," 
but  we,  to  comfort  it,  bid  it  "a"  should  not 
ihink  of  God  ;  we  "  hope  there  is  no  need  lo 
trouUe  itself  with  any  such  thoughts  yet." 
To  have  to  liaten  to  conscience  warding  us 
is  a  rehearsal  of  die  great  day.  We  dread 
her  footstep  appro^hing  us  froai  the  d^ths 
(tf  the  soul.  It  seems  like  the  footstep  of  the 
Eternal. 

Rouse  yourself  from  this  folly.    To  ^nore 
iacts  is  not  to  get  quit  oj  them.     Prudence 
(3oks   how  it  stands  ;  Recklessness  keeps  on 
(o  a  poor  end  ;  Sailer  grows  by  our  shutting 
cur  eyes   to  it;    Ncgl^t  soon  makes    that 
I  hopeie»  which  timely  Care  might  have  cor- 
rected.     The  sailor  prepaies  betimes  foi  the 
storm.      He  feels  it  in  the  ^  while  the  ^y 
is  still  clear,  and  gets  everything  ready.    Wise 
forethought  is  manly,  even  for  passing  in- 
terests.    What,  then,  when  the  soul  is  in 
peril?     All  abound  you  may  inclt  into  thin 
air  in    a  moment,   and  disotose  the  eternal 
tingdoms.     Think  over  that  vtord—e/^miij'. 
How  much  does  it  bear  of  good  or  evil  in  it 
to  eveiy  child  of  Adam  ?'    Bwnard  used  to 
lay  that  he  could  not  look  at  the  sun  shining 
in  his  strength,  or  at  the  moon  in  her  bright- 
ness, or  at  the  white  flock  of  stars,  without 
thinking  of  that  hour  when  he  would  weep 
that  he  should  see  their  face  no  more,  be- 
cause the  linae  had  come  when  they  must 
.die,  while  he  lived  oij,  for  ever.     The  pml- 
titudinmis  waves  rise  and  fink  ceaselessly, 
for  ever,    over    the    iUimitaUe  waters   tliat 
round  our  life ;  each  wave  itsoif  an  eternity  ! 
'Hie  life  of  <ne  soul  outruns  the  aggregate  of 
the  hvea  of  ail  men  from  the  beginning  of 
tiise  to  the  la^t  tt^mpet ;  and.  time  passes  so 
quickly.     It  fades  away  round  us,  moment 
by  moment,  hke  a  dream,  and  reveals  the 
changeless  infinite-bayond,     Eaqh  instant  is 
eternity  till  it  comes,  and  the  moment  it  is 
gone  is  eterai^  again.     For  what  is  our  life 
but  the  thin  spray  of  a  broken  wave  dashed 
up  from  the  deep  to  glitter  for  an  instant  in 
the  light,  and  then  fall  back  ifito  the  abyss  ? 
Or  what  is  time  itself  but  a  thread  of  light  in 
the  in&nite  dariineas  before  and  after/  with 
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life  for  a  mote,  seen  foi  a,  lAompiit  as  ijt  \ 
Soat$  a«oes  IL  I 

Oi  ID^lEblDiiom  ^"  ti^tw^ 

Or  lite  Ihe  Aaimjr  floiver  of  May,  ! 

Ot  likfi  Ihc  moiBIDE  to  tie  day  I 

Or  like  tbe  sun,  oili^  the  sbaOc, 

Oi  likB  tlio  sourd  whieh  Jonii  hid, 

£'en  such  u  moA :  wbotc  thmqa  is  spun, 

Dri^-D  out,  ODd  cut,  and  so  is  3onc!^' 
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10  Mrdii  flpwn,  Iko  4c)I  a»(:cndrd, 
_  ita  bout  It  yort.  tae  ifnu  Dt^  '^"fi 
Tl^  siun's  ocar  dc^t^ ; — oi^'s  lilol^  dono-'*  * 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  w^  h^ve  lived  as 
long  as  we  have.  The  child  thinks  the  okl 
man's  lite  an  age ;  buE  the  old  man  loojis 
back  on  it  as  a  haad-brcadih.  Yet  v/e 
cannot  bring  ourselves  (0  realise  that  ft  will 
soop  be  over.  The  moment  given  us  is  to 
last  ioi  ever.  But  it  was  the  same  with  the 
generation  that  have  lived  before  us.  Yet 
where  ate  the  busy  crowds  that  fillet}  the 
world  before  we  were  bo/n  ?  They  had  their 
days  filled  mth  as  many  cares  and  occupations 
as  ours  have.  Go  back  no  farther  than  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  Where  are  our 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  of  that  day? 
Their  life  was  warm  in  them  once.  Some 
were  caring  for  their  young  families  then  as 
some  are  now;  some  marrying;  some  fol- 
loi^ing  the  past  generation  to  the  grave.  The 
ploughman  whistled  as  he  cut  the  ftirrow ; 
the  sailor  heaved  the  anchor,  or  dropped  it, 
to  his  rough  "  Yo  ho !"  the  anith  was  busy 
at  his  forge,  and  wiped  his  brows,  aq  Ije 
rested  the  hammer  on  his  anvil  and  gossiped 
with  the  ptighbours  on  the  latest  pews. 
They  mot  at  markets,  and  cliurches,  and  en 
the  Exchange.  The  fairs  had  their  buyers 
and  sellers,  and  their  gaping  crowds  to  see 
the  clowns  and  the  giants.  Men  were  of  all 
kiijds  then  as  now.  Here,  you  had  an  honest 
fellow  tliflt  would  put  himself  about  to  serve 
you :  yonder,  one  wlio  had  no  thouglit  but 
to  cozen  you.  They  were  feastipg  in  the 
great  msn's  house,  and  watering  a,  crust  with 
tears  in  many  a  popr  widow's  garret ;  all  that 
the  poor  orphans  had  among  them.  Where 
are  they  all  now?  Not  one  of  them,  or 
hardly  one,  but  is  a  pale  ghost,  gone  for  ev«r 
froip  the  light  of  the  sun  !  Their  meipory 
has  long  ago  faded  from  apione  men,  and  no 
one  knows  that  ever  they  existed.  They  are 
faded  and  gone  like  the  flowers  that  ODce 
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pleased  them  in  the  sweet  summer  Eelds  and 
gardens  of  long  ago.  O  ye  sons  of  men,  how 
all  the  past  is  swallowed  up  by  the  black 
night !  What  think  ye  of  yourselves  delaying 
to  make  ready  for  the  Inevitable? 

You  have  something  to  say  for  yourself, 
have  you  ?  But  what  if  it  be  not  admitted 
where  alone  it  would  be  of  value  ?  Besides, 
in  such  a  case,  ^an  excuses  be  reasonable? 
It  is  no  common  risk.  You  can't  afford  to 
be  lost.  You  can  live  only  once,  and  after 
that  must  go  to  the  dead  and  have  no  more 
any  portion  for  ever  in  anything  that  is  done 
under  the  sun.  Then,  after  death,  the  judg- 
ment. No  wonder  your  cheek  blanches.  It 
is  a.  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
living  God.  You  would  shrink  from  letting 
your  nearest  friend  know  all  your  past  hfe  ; 
but  all  things  are  naked  and  open  to  the 
eyes  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  He 
is  greater  than  our  hearts,  and  knoweth  all 
things.  Texts  sound  at  times  hke  storm 
bells,  deep  and  tenible,  in  your  conscience — 
"  The  worm  that  never  dies  " — "  Outer  dark- 
ness"— "  Depart,  ye  cursed."  Oh,  brother  I 
no  excuse,  pray,  no  excuse.  It  is  a  matter 
of  eternal  life  or  death  with  thee. 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  noatter  of  de- 
lay. Even  if  it  were  safe,  is  it  manly  or 
honourable  ?  To  try  to  get  heaven  for  the 
easy  price  of  a  dealh-Bed  repentance  is  not 
very  gracious.  To  make  peace  with  God 
when  you  are  driven  t?  it,  lor  your  own  sake, 
not  his;  to  accept  heaven  as  a  necessity, 
when  you  can  do  no  better — is  rather  making 
use  of  God  for  your  own  interest  than 
honouring  Him  with  your  heart.  Selhsh 
repentance  is  no  repentance.  It  is  regret, 
not  for  your  sins,  but  for  their  punishment. 
It  is  superstition,  not  religion ;  trust  in  a  rite, 
apart  from  practice ;  making  a  charm  of 
Christianity  to  keep  away  the  devil ;  a  monk's 
gown  put  round  you  when  dying  to  secure 
salvation.  God  cannot  let  Himself  be  mocked. 
He  requires  sincerity,  as  you  yourselves  dp. 
To  hide  behind  a  mask  of  seriousness,  when 
your  heart  is  the  same  as  ever,  is  a  rash  folly 
with  the  Eternal 

But,  do  you  know  you  will  be  in  the  mood 
to  think  hereafter  if  you  refuse  to  do  so  now? 
We  can  only  feel  once.  Impressions  can 
never  be  renewed  in  their  first  freshness. 
They  grow  fainter  at  each  renewal  Insen- 
sibility Ukes  the  place  of  the  tenderest  emo- 
tion siter  a  time.  The  heart  grows  hard  and 
callous  like  the  hand.  Habits  get  deep- 
rooted  and  cling  to  us  against  our  will.  VVe 
struggle  with  uem  as  with  Laocoon's  ser- 
pents or  the  poisoned  shirt  of  Hercules — in 
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vain.  Conscience  dies  if  often  drugged. 
The  religious  faculty  in  us  is  destroyed  if  not 
used,  as  the  eyes  of  cave  insects  and  fishes, 
never  wanted,  wither  away.  Religion  is  the 
love  of  God ;  but  we  cannot  love  when  we 
plea.se :  the  heart  must  move  of  its  own  ] 
accord.  To  tremble  is  not  to  turn  ;  sudden 
changes  under  pressure  are  always  doubtful. 

What  if  you  should  have  no  time  or  power 
to  think  when  the  end  comes?  We  cannot 
choose  our  own  death,  and  may  be  sciuck 
down  without  warning.  A 'fever  may  seize 
us,  or  a  racking  aigony,  clouding  the  mind  or 
distressing  it  so  diat  thought  is  impossible. 
You  will  And  it  quite  enough  to  die,  without 
having  the  affairs  of  your  soul  on  your  hands 
besides.  If  you  should  have  a  hngering  ill- 
ness, you  may  be  sure  you  will  not  believe 
it  mortal  till  very  near  the  last ;  like  Emily 
Bronte,  who  would  not  own  that  anything 
serious  ailed  her  till  she  could  no  longer  see 
the  sprig  of  heath  her  sister  had  put  in  her 
hands.  Slow  dying  always  thinks  it  is  get- 
ting better  till  the  change  comes  and  it  lies 
down  with  the  worm.  The  ebb  tide  seems  ' 
to  run  up  higher  this  wave  than  last,  and  ! 
looks  as  if  it  were  rising,  as  indeed  it  is,  for  I 
the  moment ;  but  come  back  an  hour  hence 
and  look  I  The  power  of  thinking  fails  as 
the  body  fails.  The ,  brain  gets  weak  with 
the  rest.  We  can  only  be  d^ing  and  let  all  \ 
things  go  as  they  may — etermty  among  them.   ', 

After  all,  the  greatest  trouble  is  to  think  | 
'  that  we  shall  ever  die.  We  admit  in  words 
that  we  must;  but  how  seldom  do  we  let  { 
our  minds  dwell  on  it  till  we  /eei  it  I  Yet 
die  each  of  us  shall ;  you,  brother,  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  children  of  men.  I  see  « 
death-bed  before  me  now.  The  attendants 
move  about  noiselessly ;  the  lights  bum  dim; 
the  sufferer  lies  breathing  his  last — pale,  «c- 
hausted ;  his  soul  sitdng  on  his  lips ;  life,  like 
a  spent  steed,  panting  to  the  goal ;  the  silver 
cord  loosening ;  the  golden  bowl  breaking : — 
a  few  breaths  more,  and  he  will  be  gone. 
That  death-bed  is  yours.  AH  your  dear  wife, 
or  your  sweet  chUdren,  or  your  best  friends 
can  do  is  to  take  a  last  sad  farewell  as  you 
lie,  perhaps,  unconscious ;  at  the  most,  able 
only  by  a  faint  look,  or  the  scarce-Celt  pres- 
sure of  the  hand  that  has  lifted  youis,  to  bid 
a  tender  good-night  to  all  under  the  sun. 
And  so  you  fare  on  alone  into  the  great 
darkness,  and  are  no  more  seen  amongst 
men. 

Since  this  must  come  some  day,  and  may 
come  any  day,  how  wise  to  acquaint  yourself 
with  God  and  be  at  peace  ! 

CUNNINCHAU  GEIKIB. 


MARGARET. 


Qt  tbe  touch  of  &  band  ii 


O  N  E  S  T 

Ellen  Wil- 
liams h^d 
no  idea  of 
circumlocu- 
tion either 
in  speech  or 

"I  think 
that  gentlo- 
man  would 
like  torn  airy 


you 


she 


said  gravely 
to  Margaret; 
as  soon  as 
Mr.Carew 
hid  gone 
away. 

Margaret 
laughed. 
"  I  don't  wonder  in  the  least,"  said  Ellen  ; 
"  if  I  were  a  man  1  should  have  married  you 
long  fego." 

"But  suppose  I  would  not  have  you, 
Ellen?"  asked  Margaret,  amused. 

Ellbn  star^.  That  had  not  struck  her  as 
a  possibility. 

"  If  I  were  a  man  you  would  have  me," 
said  fdie. 

"  Do  you  think  all  women  are  bound  to 
accept  the  first  man  who  offers  to  them, 
Ellen?" 

"  I  think  I  thought  so.  I  never  thought 
about  it  much.  Only  I  thought — two  people 
were  brought  together  and  liked  each  other, 
and  then  they  married,  isn't  that  the  way, 
Margaret  ?" 

"  Sometimes,  not  always.  You  have  never 
read  any  novels  nor  any  poetry,  Ellen  ?" 
"  No :  papa  does  not  like  novels  at  all." 
"I 'am  afraid  he  has  good  cause  for  his 
dislike,  Ellni ;  but  there  are  some  good  and 
pure  novels,  better  and  purer  than:much  of 
teal  life.  And  good  poetry  is  the  purest 
thing  of  all.  Do  you  think  you  might  read 
poeny  withme?" 

"Oh,  I  think  so.    Papa  only  dislikes  it 
when  it  is  bad.     I  always  learned  Walls's 
Hymns  whm  I  was  a  little  girL" 
I.  W-S. 


MARGARET. 

V  THE  AUTHOR  or  "JASMINB  Leigh." 

"Those  are  songs,"  said  Margaret,  "anc 
addressed  to  God.  Poetry,  if  ir  describes 
life,  must  touch  upon  sin  as  well  as  upor 
holiness ;  I  mean  it ,  must  rot  ignore  its 
existence.  '  If  it  ignores  what  does  exist,  it 
cannot  hope  to  remedy  it,  nor  to  raise  roan 
above  it.  You  go  and  see  the  poor,  Ellen  t 
Don't  you  find  good  there  mixed  with  evil, 
and  evil-.with'good?" 

"  O  yes,"  said  Ellen.    .■ 

"  It  would  not  be  life  as  we  know  it  if  it 
were  not  so ;  and  if  you  refused  to  s?e  the 
cyij,  you  could  not  ci^e  it,  could  -you  ?  ft  is 
just  so  with  the  highest  and  noblest  poetry. 
It  is  a  plant-that  gfows' upfiwn'the  eartii 
and  spreads  its  toptnosC  '  branches  into 
heaven." 

Ellen  gave  a  mystified  sigh. 

"Will  you  come  again  tQ-morrow  after- 
noon and  read  to.  me  while  I  paint  ?  I  have 
so  little  time  for  rcaiding  now,  and.-I  |ove  it 
so." . 

"  Of  course  I  will  come,  dear  Margaret," 
said  Ellen  earnestly.  "  And  I  hope  you  will 
look  happier  after  I  have,  read.'-  She 
evidently  looked  upon  it  as  a  dose  to  be 
administered  for  the  re-establishment  of  her 
friend's  mental  health;  -  enjoyment  to  be 
derived  from  it  for  herSelf,  poor  Ellen  did 
not  for  a  moment  dr.eam  of.  ■ 

"  I  know  a  girl  that  did  .not  many  the 
man  that'  asked  her,"  said  she,' after  a  pause, 
her  mind  having  wandered  back  to  the  old 
subject;  "but  then  she  liked  a  man  her 
father  did  not  like,  and  that  was  very  wrong, 
of  course." 

Was  he  a  bad  man  ?"  asked  Matgaret 
I  don't  know :  he  was  a  sailor,  and  Mary 
Green's  father  did  not  want  her  to  marry  a 
sailor ;  he  wanted  her  to  marry  a  miller  at 
Shingledown.  She  said  she  would  not,  and 
Green  came  to  pap>a  about  it.  I  don't  know 
what  papa  said  to  her,  but  she  came  and 
went  away  crying.  She  has  never  sung  in 
the  choir  since,  a^d  she  b^s  never  come  to 
the  sacrament  I  think  she  goes  to  another 
church  now,  or  to  chapel." 

The  wild  hope  of  making  Ellen  love  poetry, 
or  understand  anything  beyond  bare  matter 
of  fact,  &ded  from  Margaret's  breast. 
Obedience  is  good,  disobedience  is  bad ; 
Mary"'Green  was  disobedient,  therefore  she 
is  bad.  That  was  about  the  extent  of  Ellen's 
argument  and  conclusion. 


Every  day  Margaret  becime  more  puzzled 
as  to  the  conduct  of  Mr,  Williams,  and  more 
^distressed  at  its  results.  For  who  that  knows 
aught  of  Christianity,  who  that  follows  in  the 
steps  of  the  Di\'ine  Leader,  can  see  un- 
moved his  teaching  abused,  his  holy  name 
so  taken  in  I'ain  ?  Had  Mr.  Williams  been 
a  careless,  uneducated  man,  without  postion, 
or  power,  or  infiuence,  and  claiming  for  him- 
self no  credentials  from  the  God  of  Love,  as 
teacher  and  pastor  over  his  people,  his  lack 
of  charity  and  his  ill-judgment  woukl  pro- 
baWy  have  affected  few  beside  himself  But 
coming  in  the  name  of  Love  to  give  so  un- 
loving verdicts  !  Coming  in  the  name  of 
Peace  to  create,  by  his  mistaken  notions 
of  justice,  discord  and  disunion  !  Margaret 
could  not  comprehend  it,  she  could  only 
grieve. 

His  talents  were  indisputably  of  a  high 
order ;  his  theolc^cal  studies  laborious  and 
unceasing ;  his  doctrine,  save  where  love  was 
concerned  (considered  merely,  I  mean,  as 
bare  doctrim\  was  unimpeachable.  But  love 
is  the  fulfilling  of  our  law.  Where  love  is 
not,  what  remains?  Certainly  not  Christ, 
whose  essence  is  love,  whose  rule  is  love, 
whose  reward  is  love.  The'  worshippers  of 
mere  humanity  had  well  taught  Mr.  Williams 
a  noble  legson.  How  are  motive  and  action 
disunited  in  this  weary  jarrin:,'  world  !  They 
in  action  lacking  the  divine  motive,  the 
divine  impulse ;  he  with  that  motive,  lacking 
the  consequent  action.  When  motive  and 
action  are  alike  divine,  then  is  humanity 
most  human,  because  most  God-like.  The 
Finite  merged  in  the  Infinite — what  better 
can  we  hope  for,  0  my  brothers  ? 

Market  marvelled  and  grieved ;  some 
otliers  in  the  parish  grieved  and  ntarvelled 
too.  But  for  the  most  part  anger  and  bitter- 
ness against  the  poor  ill-judging  man  swal- 
lowed up  all  other  feelings.  Yet  a  few 
remained,  alas !  to  lay  upon  the  Almighty 
Iking  the  sins  and  offences  of  this  prophet, 
that  was  called  by  his  name. 

There  seems  to  me  no  solution  of  the 
problem  if  it  be  not  here  ; — 

"  Men  shrink  more  fronvskin  diseases  than 
from  any  other.  ,  .  .  And,  they  are  amongst 
the  hardest  to  cure  ;  just  as  the  skin  diseases 
of  the  soul  linger  long  after  the  heart  is 
greatly  cured.  Witness  the  petulance,  fas- 
tidiousness, censoriousnesE,  social  self-asser- 
tion, general  disagreeableness  of  so  many 
good  people — all  in  the  moral  skin— lepulsive 
exceedingly." 

The  words  are  George  MacDonald's,  and 
are  spoken  in  his  "Miracles  of  euT  Lord" 
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with  Yegard  to  the  cure  ui  the  leprous  man. 
But  he  has  something  yet  to  say : — 

"  I  say  good  people ;  I  do  not  say  vtry 
scod,  nor  do  I  say  Christ-like,  for  that  they 
are  not." 

If  this,  I  say,  be  not  in  some  degree  a  \ 
solution  of  the  existence  of- such  men  and  of 
such  conduct  as  Mr.  Williams's,  I  know  of 
no  other.  Holding  fast  to  die  -letter,  it 
seems  possible  to  forget  the  spirit.  Fr(»n 
ail  hardness  of  heart,  good  Lord  deliver  us  \ 

On  this  very  Sunday  evening  after  Ellen 
Wilhams  had  taktai  her  leave,  Uie  enigma  ' 
and  the  scandal—for  it  now  assumed  propor-  i 
tions  in  no  way  short  of  a  scandal — pre- 
sented itself  to  Margaret  and  others  in  the 
little  parish,  anew.  | 

"Oh,  miss,"  said  Mrs.  Hobsoo,  running  j 
in,  and  flid^ing  teafs  off  each  cheek  with  | 
each  hand,  "  Carter's  wife's  so  awfiil  bad,  and  ■ 
they  wants  you  to  look  in  a  minute."  I 

This  "Carter's  wife"  had  long  interested  I 
Margaret,  They  had  met  in  a  cowslip  6eld,  \ 
where  each  had  brought  her  little  ones  to 
play  and  to  pick  the  sweet,  maizy  blossoms  i 
with  which  the  ground  was  carpeted ;  and  ■ 
while  the  children  played,  Margaret  had 
talked  to  the  pale  young  woman  with  the 
paler  baby  on  her  knees,  and  had  elicited 
from  her  her  story. 

None  but  those  who  have  made  the  poor 
their  frieiids  can  possibly  be  aware  of  the 
pathos   and    poetry   that    run    through    the 
humblest  and  most  changeless  of  their  lives. 
We  are  too  used  to  take  one  end  of  a  truth, 
and  to  console  ourselves  with  the  idea  that   , 
lack  of  culture  and  a  rough  life  blunt  (he  |' 
aHections,  and  allow  of  nothing  but  common- 
placeness.      It  is   tme — and   thank  God   it    I 
is  so! — that  in  many  cases  the  poorer  and  !| 
most   sorely  tried   of   our    sisters   and    our    \ 
brothers   appear  indeed   to    lack    our  finer   \ 
feelings  and  our  higher  and  acuter  sensibili-    ! 
ties.     Living  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  they 
do  ;  huddled  together,  as  they  too  often  are ; 
used  to  look  upon  want,  or  at  least  the   \ 
scantiest   of  subsistences,   as    their   normaJ 
condition— ^a  tax  they  must  pay  for  living —    1 
is  it  possible  that  their  feelings  should  have; 
the  play  we  give  to  ours  ?  is  it  possible  that 
they  should  go  on  Jiving  if  it  were  so  ?     We 
fret  over  the  loss  of  a  single  luxury,  and 
make  it  a  misery ;  we  fume  over  dis^>point- 
ments  that  a  week  aAer  are  forgotten ;  we 
wrinkle  our  white    foreheads    over    merest 
trifles.     Carry  this  "  fine  sensibility  "  into  the 
life  of  tiie  poor.     There  is  no  place  fco:  it. 
Either  the  possessor  must  succurob,  or  the 
finer    sensibility   must   make    away.     God 
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wishes  his  poor  to  live.     He  chooses  the 
bst' alternative. 

And  yet  we  know  that  amongst  them  are 
many  whose  feelings  are,  heaven  knows,  keen 
enough,  ay,  too  keen,  for  the  struggles  appor- 
tioned to  them.  Carter's  wife  was  one  of 
these. 

She  had  married  at  sixteen,  she  said. 
"  I'd  have  knowed  my  mind  better  a  year 
later,, miss,"  was  her  comment;  "but  John's 
been  a  good  lad  to  me  all  through ;  and  I 
has  never  been  a  good  wife  to  him,  miss — oh 
no!"  And  then  the  tears  rolled  down  her 
thin  cheeks.  Such  a  sad  face  it  was,  with 
the  look  of  youth  shining  through  the  sad- 
ness and  the  cares  of  what  should  have  been 
an  older  life. 

Ultle  by  little  Margaret  persuaded  her  to 
tell  all  her  grief.  Her  husband  had  loved 
another  girl  before  he  had  wooed  her;  and 
the  sting  of  this  rankled  yet  in  the  poor, 
feebly-proud  spirit.  "He  don't  care  for 
T-ijabeth  now,  miss — it's  not  that ;  I  don't 
think  he  never  was  so  very  sweet  upon  her — 
leastways,  he  says  he  wam't.  But  I  was 
very  young,  miss,  when  he  took  me ;  and  I 
cared  more  for  my  fam'ly  than  for  him — that 
was  it.  And  I  used  to  go  down  of  an 
evening,  and  when  he  come  home  from  his 
work;  then  the  house  was  empty,  and  I  was 
away  at  lather's.  He  were  very  patient  were 
poor  John  for  a  while.  So  thinks  I,  '  He 
don't  care  if  I'm  out  or  if  I'm  in.'  And 
when  old  Mrs.  Johnson  says,  'Jeanie  girl, 
what  docs  poor  John  do  without  you  ?  My 
old  man,  he  wouldn't  spare  me — not  'alf  an 
hour.'  '  Oh,'  says  I,  and  shakes  my  'ead 
very  sarcy,  '  it  don't  make  no  odds  to  John 
■where  I  be ;  and  Joe,  he  do  miss  me  of  a 
evening.'  (I'  al'ays  had  a  book  for  Joe, 
miss,  of  a  evening,  and  I'd  read  him  till  he 
M  asleep.  And  I  were  vet-y  much  took  up 
with  Joe,  miss,  not  having  no  mother,  and 
Joe  twig  the  only  brother  I  had  since  poor 
Bob  died.)  And  then  John,  he  gets  angered, 
and  says  he,  'You  ain't  no  wife  to  me, 
Jeanie.  I  thought  you'd  'ave  cared  a  little 
better  for  me  nor  you  do.  But  I  learns  to 
get  on  very  well  now  of  a  ev'ning.'  And,  oh, 
miss  !  I  comes  home  one  night,  and  I  finds 
John  wild  with  drink;  and  all  along  of  me, 
that  dmv  him  to  the  public  So,  after  that, 
I  stops  at  home;  but  John  won't  stop. 
*0h,'  says  he,  'my  giil,  you've  had  youi  lark 
of  a  ev'ning,  and  now  I'JI  take  mine.' 

"He  wam't  no  better  till  I  was  took  iU. 
Whoi  the  boy  were  bom,  John  comes  very 
down-Jaccd  to  the  bed,  and  says  he, '  Jeanie, 
Tve  been  a  beast  to  you,  my  poor  girl;  but 


now  we  won't  have  no  more  \vords,  but  we'll 
be  as  'a{^y  as  we  can.  It  'ud  be  a  sliame  for 
the  little  son  there,  if  he  growed  up  to  hear 
us  a-wrangiing,  like  we've  done,  or  a-keepiog 
apart  from  each  other,  like  we've  dwie.' 

"  I  were  very  weak  then,  miss,  and  I 
couldn't  do  nothing  but  cry ;  and  I  thought 
John  should  'ave  kissed  me,  and  John  he 
thought  I  should  'ave  turned  to  'ave  kissed 
him.  And  so  we  didn't  do  It,  and  John  he 
goes  away  out  at  the  door.  And  I  lies  there, 
and  thinks  I^  '  John  should  have  axed  nK  to 
foijgive  him,  and  not  said  no  more  as  to  my 
doings,  and  me  lying  here.'  And  so  I  got 
angered  again  widi  John," 

After  "that,  Mr.  Williams  had  been  called 
by  some  ofiicious  neighbour  to  decide  the 
chronic  dispute  between  man  and  wife. 

"  '  Mrs.  Carter,'  says  he,  very  dry,  'you're 
a  headstrong  and  imprudent  young  woman. 
I  advise  you  to  read  the  &fth  chapter  of 
Ephesians,  and  for  the  future  to  obey  your 
husband,  It  is  very  sad  to  hear  of  so  much 
ill  feeling  between  a  man  and  his  wife.'  It 
were  sad,  miss,  very  sad  ;  only  he  don't  try  to 
mend  it,  not  he.  '  Good  morning,'  says  he, 
very  dry,  and  looking  that  set-up  with  good- 
ness as  I  could  'ave  'it  'im." 

"  And,  oh,  miss,"  she  said  on  a  later  day 
to  Margaret,  as  she  rocked  the  sickly  baby 
(of  eighteen  months  old,  but  that  looked  like 
a  child  of  six  months)  with  her  foot,  and 
ironed  her  husband's  shorts  at  the  same  time 
on  the  dean  deal  table ;  "  it's  you  as  made 
us  see  as  a^good  people  isn't  set-up,  and  it's 
you  as  made  it  square  a-tween  John  and  me. 
And  now  wc  it  comforlale,  miss,  and  no 
mistake." 

Margaret  had  grown  red  at  the  simple 
avowal  of  gratitude  ;  but  she  could  not  hide 
from  herself  the  fact  that  Jeanie's  account  of 
her  changed  condition  was  true,  and  that 
she  had  been  the  apparent  means  of  bringii^ 
it  about.  Need  I  say  that  such  compliments 
and  such  convictions  did  in  nowise  affect 
Margaret,  save  as  a  cause  of  thankfulness 
that  she  too  had  found  work  to  do  for  God 
and  her  fellow-men — save  as  an  incentive  to 
try  again  and  again  ? 

Still  waters  run  deep.  Very  poor  souls 
they  must  be  truly  whose  5ui£u;e  is  more 
than  ruiSled  by  the  passing  breeze  of  praise 
or  gratitude.  A  tcue  soul  will  accept  its 
reward  humbly,  and  reject  what  is  over  and 
above  its  merits  as  unworthy  of  aa  instant's 
thou^U. 

It  psuoed  Margaret  not  a  little  to  find  on 
her  arrival  at  Jeanie  Carter's  on  that  Simday 
evening  when  Mrs.  Hobson  bad  called  hsr. 
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that  Mr.  Williams  had  iigain  been  planting 
thorns  in  the  poor  little  woman's  pillow.  A 
week  before  twin  boys  had  succeeded  the 
sickly  "baby"  who  had  seemed  to'need  all 
her  care.  He  was  now  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  a  walking  member  of  the  family,  and 
a  little  girl  of  five  was  guiding  nis  uncertain 
legs  from  chair  to  chair,  pulling  his  arms 
rather  roughly  for  such  delicate  sockets  as 
seemed  to  hold  them,  in  the  hope  of  hasten- 
ing his  very  necessary  independence. 

Margaret  had  seen  the  mother  on  the 
Friday  before,  doing  well,  and  as  proud  of 
the  two  little  strangers  as  if  they  were  the 
ficst  that  had  greeted  her  mother's  eyes. 
Now  she  was  tossing  painfully  to  and  fro — 
moaning  sofily  to  herself,  and  hardly  noticing 
the  little  flannel  bundles  beside  her. 

Margaret  laid  her  cool  hand  on  the  fevered 
hand  thrown  across  the  pillow.  "  What  is  it, 
Jeanie  i""  she  asked. 

John  Carter  had  got  a  "job"  in  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  but  it  would  keep  him  away 
"  several  days  over  a  fortnight ;"  and  one  of 
the  babies  was  sickly.  John  had  gone  at  his 
wife's  request  to  ask  the  curate  to  baptize 
them  both  at  once,  and  in  the  house.  The 
curate  had  applied  to  his  rector,  the  rector 
had  applied  to  the  nurse.  "Was  the  child 
in  imminent  danger?"  "No,  tl^ey  could 
not  say  so ;  but  the  motherwas  vei^-  anxious 
for  it,  and  the  father  going  away." 

Mr,  Williams  levelled  his  spectacles  at 
Jeanie  Carter's  pale  face,  for  he  had  come 
down  to  inspect  her  in  person.  "  You  seem 
very  convalescent,  my  good  woman,"  said 
he,  "  and  the  child  will  probably  thrive.  I 
prefer  to  have  the  Church  services  perfonned 
in  church,  and,  except  in  cases  of  imminent 
■danger,  I  never  deviate  from  this  rule." 

Jeanie  Carter  did  not  know  what  dei-iate 
■meant.  She  listened  hopefully  lest  there 
should  still  be  a  chance.  Her  weak  state 
increased  her  natural  fears  threefold;  she 
•was  now  certain  that  the  sickly  twin  would 
■die.  She  had  vague  notions  of  what  would 
happen  should  it  die  unbaptized  :  but  John 
had  said,  "No  good  could  come  of  it  for 
the  babby." 

"My  good  woman,  Mrs.  Carter,"  con- 
•tinued  the  rector,  "keep  yourself  quiet,  and 
■trust  that  Providence  will  spare  you  and 
your  two  children  to  come  to  churdi,  where 
I  shall  be  glad  to  baptize  them,  using  the 
public  office  as  ordered  in  the  rubric  If 
this  child  should  become  dangerously  ill,  you 
will  pierce  be  so  good  as  despatch  a  mes- 
senger to  me :  in  that  case  I  will,  of  course, 
baptize  it  here." 


Would  Mr.  Williams  baptize  it  in  the. 
church  to-morrow  afternoon  ?  John  would 
go  up,  and  a  neighbour.  That  would  make 
her  so  happy. 

But  Mr.  Williams  would  not  baptize  in 
this  manner,  opening  the  church  on  purpose 
— defeating  the  object  of  a  public  service,  in 
fact.     From  this  he  never  deviated. 

When  would  the  church  be  open  for  a 
public  service  ? 

Mr.  Williams  ii-as  distressed  to  find  that 
Mrs.  Carter  was  not  already  aware  that  no 
festivals  occurred  during  this  week.  The 
church  would  be  open  on  Sunday  as  usual, 
at  eleven  o'clock. 

The  nurse  was  going  to-day;  they  could 
not  afford  to  keep  her  longer :  John  also 
was  going,  for  the  "job"  was  too  good  to  be 
refused  now  that  two  more  mouths  had  come 
to  drain  the  resources.  Jeanie  and  her  chil- 
dren were  to  be  dependent  on  the  occasional 
kind  offices  of  a  neighbour.  The  sickly 
twin  lay  there  moaning  as  if  it  would  moan 
its  little  life  away.  The  rectory  was  a  mile 
and  a  lialf  off— too  far  for  any  of  the  children 
to  be  sent  as  messengers.  Before  such  deaths 
as  that  of  the  puny  baby  a  very  short  warn- 
ing, if  any,  is  given.  Since  Jeanie  had  known 
Margaret  she  had  begun  to  think  a  great 
deal  of  that  other  part  of  us  which  is  not  to 
pass  away  as  does  the  body — that  is  to  live 
elsewhere  for-evcr  ;  and  "for-ever"  is  a  long 
word  to  wiser  folks  than  Jeanie.  She  cared 
for  the  welfare  of  the  soul  of  that  httie  week 
old  baby  as  she  would  have  cared  for  her 
own.  It  was  not  her  fault  if'  superstition 
overcame  even  her  trust  in  God.  She  be- 
lieved that  He  had  given  it,  and  that  He 
would  take  it  away  if  so  it  pleased  Him  ;  but 
she  did  not  believe  that  He  could  accept  the 
will  for  any  deed,  and  that  it  was  below  Him 
to  visit  upon  her  baby  to  everlasting  the  un- 
charity  of  Mr.  Williams  or  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. Others  view  God  as  did  Jeanie : 
how  they  can  love  Him  I  hardly  know. 

I  am  glad  Margaret  came  to  the  rescue 
with  her  calm,  patient  ways,  and  her  dear, 
pure  faith,  and  her  comforting  womanly 
presence. 


Margaret  awoke  on  the  follon-ing  morn- 
ing with  the  wearied  brain-racked  sensation 
of  having  spent  her  night  in  the  attempt 
to  solve  a  problem.  Not  a  very  abstruse 
problem,  certainly,  and  one  she  had  puz- 
zled over  before ;  namely,  Mr.  Williams  and 
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his  conduct  in  general,  but  more  especially  in 
Ute  case  of  young  Mis.  Carter  and  the  moan- 
ing baby.  Very  late  the  night  before  Mar- 
garet had  left  the  cottage  to  leturo  home, 
leaving  her  patients  quieted  by  a  sleeping 
draught  and  refreshed  by  a  well-aited  room. 
They  had  slept  better,  no  doubt,  than  she 
had,  for  Jeanie  summed  up  the  matter  much 
as  Ellen  Williams  would  have  done  in  her 
place,  by  dedding  that  "  the  parson  wam't  a 
right  sort  of  a  parson,  after  all,"  and  that  Miss 
Marshal!  had  "come  a-tween  them  like  a 
angel,  as  she  is ;"  and  then  she  had  turned 
her  weary  head  to  the  wall,  and  had  fellen 
asleep.  Whereas  Jcanie's  "  angel "  had  paced 
slowly  home  meditatiDg  upon  the  simple  re- 
cital of  the  poor  young  mother,  corroborated 
by  the  indignant  nurse,  till  she  began  to  hate 
Mr.  Williams  for  bringing  Christianity  into 
so  great  a  disrepute,  in  a  spirit  that  was  itself 
in  nowise  Christian. 

This  she  soon  discovered;  and  then,  as 
she  lay  upon  her  bed  and  bandied  arguments 
from  herself  to  herself,  and  from  herself  to 
Mr.  Williams,  the  confines  of  good  and  evil 
grew  misty  and  obscure,  and  with  the  grey 
stealing-in  of  dawn  she  fell  into  a  troubled 
sleep. 

"Aunt  Marg'ret,  Aunt  Marg'ret,  please 
awake ;  here's  some  letters  for  you,  and  Elspet 
says  breskut  is  jest  ready." 

The  words  woke  Margaret  with  a  start 
The  addresses  of  the  envelopes  laid  upon  the 
bed  so  fascinated  her,  that  she  forgot  to  give 
and  take  the  usual  morning  kiss  from  the 
sweet,  fresh  face  beside  her  bed. 

"  May  I  open  one,  Aunt  Marg'ret  ?"  said 
Charlie. 

"And  me  one! — and  me  onel"  echoed 
Dolly. 

She  gave  them  two  and  opened  the  third 
herself  in  haste.    The  envelope  was  smeared. 

It  was  from  Mr.  Pickering,  and  the  pur- 
port brought  the  blood  into  her  cheeks.  She 
had  asked  him  weeks  before  if  he  thought  her 
fit  to  give  lessons  in  drawing  and  painting. 
She  bad  no  answer,  and  little  by  little  the 
disappointment  had  worn  off,  and  the  hand- 
to-mouth  manner  of  living  had  become,  as 
it  does  to  the  poor,  a  habit,  and  so  was  no 
longer  terrible  as  it  had  been  at  first.  Small 
sums  had  fitfully  come  in  &om  James  Mar- 
shall's executors  at  her  earnest  request,  and 
there  was  the  promise  of  a  small  but  certain 
sum,  to  be  paid  in  yearly.  Naturally  this 
w&s  the  property  of  the  children,  and  per- 
sonally could  not  materiallyassist  Mai^^et; 
but  to  know  that  with  care  tAey  need  not 
lack  was  everything  to  her.    Her  hundred  a 


year,  entrenched  upon  Iroin  time  to  time  by 
Caspar  (and  so  willingly  parted  with  in  his 
service),  and  shared  too  with  the  good  Elspet, 
gave  her  a  roof  of  some  sort,  and  just  kept 
starvation  from  their  door.  She  was  not  par- 
ticular about  most  things  now.  You  know 
she  never  cared  whether  her  tea  were  "  black," 
as  Elspet  said,  or  not.  Even  in  the  old  days 
of  comparative  luxury,  so  scrupulous  was  her 
sense  of  honesty  and  honour,  that  she  had 
no  intention  of  repaying  to  herself  from  the 
children's  pension  the  considerable  sums  they 
had  already  cost  her,  James  had  not  desired 
this  in  his  will.  Nay,  she  was  certain  that 
he  had  considered  that  his  children  were  on 
a  visit  to  their  uncle  and  aunt  up  to  the  time 
of  his  last  illness,  when  he  was  able  to  make 
some  small  provision  for  them. 

Now,  an  answer  to  the  old  letter  had  come  ; 
here  it  is  ; — 

"Dear  Miss,— I  hope  there's  no  offence. 
Haven't  had  opportunity  to  further  your 
wishes  till  now.;  so  didn't  trouble  you.  Mrs. 
Something  or  other — with  a  flourish  you 
know — and  a  fat  purse,  she  wants  a  teacher 
of  our  divine  art  immediately,  if  not  sooner. 
Ain't  quite  in  my  line,  so  I  recommended 
'  my  pupil,  Miss  Marshall,'  and  all  the  rest  of 
it  you  know,  &c.,  &c.,  Sic.  Send  an  answer, 
stating  terms,  to  address  enclosed.  They 
seem  in  a  hurry,  you  see — swell  folks  gene- 
rally are.  One  would  thmk  poor  beggars' 
time  (like  us)  were  put  up  at  auction  for 
them.  Well,  you  bid  sharp,  that's  all.  My 
missus  is  kicking  up  a  row,  to  which — as  I'm 
addressing  a  lady — I  won't  add  an  adjective 
just  at  present.  So  no  more,  dear  Miss,  fix)m, 
"  Yours  faithfully, 

"J.  P. 

"  P.S.— If  you've  any  bits  of  stuff,  heads 
or  anything,  ready,  send  them  sharp  to  me. 
We're  off  in  three  days'  time.  The  missus 
knows  where— I'm  certain  I  don't" 

The  second  letter  was  from  Caspar ;  iis 
second  letter,  too,  for  he  had  only  written 
once  before  since  he  left  England.  Gran- 
diloquent, unsatisiactory,  and  evasive,  Mr. 
Pickering's  boorish  production  put  it  to 
shame.  There  was  a  true  ring  about  the  lead 
of  the  latter ;  the  other  had  the  tinkle  of  spu- 
rious gold.  Caspar  was  tired  of  the  East, 
though  he  did  not  say  so,  and  gave  some 
other  and  more  plausible  reason  for  making 
his  way  into  Europe  again.  Poor  Margaret ! 
the  letter  gave  her  great,  joy  though  it  held 
out  no  hopes  of  his  return  home ;  so  it  ful- 
filled its  mission. 
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The  third  was  a  iawyer'a  letter.     Need  I 
say  that  it- was  like  all  lawyers'  letters,  fifteen 
superfluous  words  to   every  one  necessary, 
and  therefore   for  some  time  wholly  unin- 
telligible ?   Margaret  marvelled  that  the  puny 
sura    left    to    the    children   should   possibly 
afford  room  for   so   much   ambiguous   elo- 
quence   and    wordy    nothingness;     for,    of 
course,  the  letter  in  no  way  expedited  pay- 
ment or  settlement  of  any  sort.     Three  or 
four  more  would  be  coined  to  efi^ect  that; 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  efiected 
then.     There  is  no  saying  that  a  word  on 
the  margin  of  the  said  will  and  testament 
'i  of  the  said  James  Marshall  may  not  disinherit 
Charlie  and  Dolly  for  ever,  and  prove  un- 
,    mistakably  to  certain  said  lawyers  (or  gen- 
i    tlemen)  that  the  said  James  MarshaJl  meant 
: '  his  said  will  to  be  read  in  exactly  the  opposite 
l!  sense  to  what  he  intended  when  he  wrote  it. 
;|       As  Margaret  dressed  herself,  ^cd  combed 
'    and  plaited  her  long  brown  hair  before  the 
■■'  glass,  she  tried  to  picture  to  herself  the  new 
';  phase  of  life  into  which  she  was  about  to 
;;  enter.      She    had   always    been    poor,    but 
'.  hitherto  she  had  always  had  freedom.     Per- 
I    haps  it  was  only  human  nature  to  shrink  a. 
'    little  from  what  she  had  before  so  much 
i:  desired.     She  desired  it  now:   only  it  had 

■  become  of  a  sudden  so  near,  so  real;  she 
could  not  help  wondering  if  the  reward  would 
be  worth  the  ordeal. 

"  Anything  will  be  worth,  at  any  cost,"  she 
answered  irapatiendy  to  herself  as  she  tossed 
up  a  long  flai^e  of  hair  on  the  comb,  and 
plaited  it  with  quick,  nervous  lingers.  "  Any- 
thing that  helps  Caspar,  and  makes  me  in- 

I  dependent.     And,  after  all,  it  is  only  for  a 

II  few  weeks." 

Ij  So  she  flung  up  the  window  as  high  as  it 
.  would  go,  and  a  great  honey-bee  came  boora- 
''  ing  in,  laden  with  spoils  and  sunshine.  It 
'  settled  on  her  shoulder,  and  Margaret  let  it 
[    rest    there    till    she    got   down-stairs,   when 

■  '  she  lifted  it  off  carefully  on  to  a  Giaire  de 
|l  IHjon,  on  the  hot  brick-wa!l.  '  The  summer 
i[  had  come  in  real  earnest ;  despite  a  certain 

fear  and  a  certain  sorrow  at  leaving  her  little 
ones,  it  seemed  to  Margaret  thcit  the  summer 
had  crept  into  her  heart  too,  as  well  as 
into  the  heart  of  the  rose.  She  gave  a 
sigh,  part  anxiety,  part  happiness,  and  part 
tlianktulness  for  the  new  blessings  of  the  day, 
and  then  she  turned  into  the  dining-room, 
wi'cre  Charlie  ainl  Dolly  were  catching  blue- 
bofties  behind  U.e  blinds. 

There  was  a  great  scene  in  small  FemhJIl 
thai  day.  Mai^aret  broke  the  plan  of  teadi- 
ing  lo  Elspet. 


"He  stoppin'  away,  and  you  a-goin'  out  , 
teaching  I  Well,  Miss  Msrg'ret,  to  think  as  | 
I  would  live  to  sec  this  dayf  If  master 
don't  turn  in  his  grave  at  Kensal  Green  , 
Symmeterry,  I  don't  know  what'W  make  him  ! 
turn  I  A-goin'  out  teaching!  O  Miss  Mar- 
g'ret,  my  dear,  you're  only  a-poking  fun  at  . 
me !  Tell  me  il's  only  fun.  Miss  Marg'ret,  i 
my  dear  lamb  !  O  my — thisll  be  the  death 
of  me ! " 

!t  was  vain  to  try  and  impress  Elspet  with 
the  "  dignity  of  work."  She  had  certain  1 
prejudices,  with  which  she  had  lived  and 
grown  up,  and  part  from  them  she  could  not 
As  a  desperate  resource  she  draggled  in  Gas- 
par's  name—at  other  times  she  maintained  a 
profound  and  contemptuous  silence  with  re- 
gard to  him  and  his  opinions. 

"  What'll  Mister  Gaspar  say.  Miss  Mar- 
g'ret?"  she  asked- 

"  I  don't  know  what  he  wiH  say,"  said 
Margaret  sadly  ;  "  but  go  I  must,  .Elspet.  I 
have  been  striving  for  work  these  months 
past ;  and  when  it  is  offered  to  me,  do  you 
think  I  shall  refuse  it  ?  You  ought  to  know, 
Elspet,  how  ill  I  can  afford  to  be  proud." 

To  this  Elspet  made  no  answer.  Ominous 
sniffs  and  significant  sighs  sounded  through 
the  house  all  day  as  she  went  about  her 
business.  After  this  she  gave  herself  up  to 
calm  resignation  and  the  concoction  of  some 
palatable  story  to  be  offered  to  Mrs.  Hobson 
— with  a  view  to  further  and  extensive  cur- 
rency in  the  vilt^e — in  e:ipluiation  of  Mar-  j 
garet's  lengthened  absence.  i 

That  Margaret  would  not  herself  be  cau-  | 
tious,  Elspet  knew  well  enough.  She  there-  | 
fore  determined  that  for  no  shortest  period  : 
of  time  should  Mrs.  Hobson  and  her  mistress  i 
be  alone  together.  A  handle  of  the  door  | 
needed  polishing  at  that  precise  moment,  or  I 
an  extra  rose  was  brought  in  to  adom  the  ■ 
vases,  or  Margaret's  presence  was  impera-  i 
tively  needed  elsewhere.  Margaret's  move-  ! 
ments  village-wards  wctc  nervous^  watched;  I 
but,  blessedly  for  ElspeE's  peace  of  mind,  hw  [■ 
mistress  was  too  busy  at  home  during  those  : 
last  days,  to  allow  more  than  a  hurried  visit  | 
to  Jeanie  Carter  and  one  or  two  of  her  poor  , 
friends.  So  Elspet's  agonies  were  as  few  as  L 
possible. 

Ellen  Williams  came  of  course  to  see  her 
fiiend ;  it  was  on  tlie  day  afte.  the  arrival  of  1 
the  important  letters.  Margarer  y/As,  drawing 
busily,  and  packing  a  finished  picture  for  Mr. 
Pickering. 

Ellen  proposed  to  read  some  poetry. 

"  Oh  do,"  said  tired  Margaret,  as  she  ham- 
mered the  last  nail  into  the  little  case,  and 
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began  painting-m  the  address  in  lat^e  black 
letters. 

"What  BhaH  I  read,  Mai^ret?" 

"]U>ok  on  the  table,  Ellen,  and  choose 
something." 

Maigaret  started  from  the  floor,  Thcxe 
were  one  or  two  books  thai  she  felt  she  had 
rather  not  see  in  Ellen's  hands,  that  she 
would  rather  not  hear  in  Ellen's  voice. 

She  had  time  to  save  sotna  of  them.  The 
Jiret  volume  of  (he  "  Earthly  Paradise,"  "  The 
Idjtis  of  the  King,"  Mr.  Browning's  poems ; 
last,  but  not  least,  a  Shakspeare. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  putting  them  aside,  "  read 
OBJ  oi  the  others,  Ellen." 

She  read  "  The  Lord  of  Bm-leigh,"  just  as 
she  woold  have  read  a  column  of  spelling. 

"  He  told  a  lie,"  said  she.  "  Why  did  he 
say  he  was  a  landscapc-pabter  ?" 

Th«i  she  took  up  "  Enoch  Ardcn."  She 
knew  the  story  of  this,  she  said,  except  the 
end.  Some  one  had  told  it  to  her.  Might 
she  read  the  eaaA.  aloud  to  Margaret  ? 

"Tl»e  end"  was  from  the  inairiagc  of 
.\Dnie  to  Philip  Ray. 

"Oh,  Margaret !"  was  her  comment,  "how 
cotdd  she  many  til!  she  was  quite  sure  the 
other  «ie  was  dead  ?— why  did  she  not  send 
Philip  to  see  ?" 

It  required  all  Margaret's  patience  and  self- 
conltol  to  leave  the  book  in  her  hands.  But 
poor  Ellen  went  on  widi  such  plAcid  mono- 
tony, and  such  supreme  unconsciousness  of 
her  own  lack  of  appreciation,  thdt  Margaret 
had  not  the  heart  to  be  severe. 

"Why  didn't  he  knock  at  the  window, 
stupid  man  ?"  was  her  comment  as  she  closed 
the  book.  "  Then  he  would  have  got  hack 
his  wife,  and  taken  the  shop  again,  and  been 
quite  comfortable." 

Miigaretfairlylaughed.  "And  poor  Philip, 
Ellen?'!  she  asked. 

"Philip?  O,  he  might  have  been  their 
friend  still ;  or  Enoch  might  have  been  angty 
with  him,  and  told  hira  to  go  and  set  up  for 
himself  in  the  city  or  somewhere.  He  de- 
,  served  to  be  punished ;  he  did  very  wrong, 
you  know,  Margaret." 

One  more  poem  finished  Mai^ret's  trouble 
and  patience. 

"  We  wen  tvo  daaghten  of  ona  racp," 

she  began — ("  I  wish  I  had  a  sister  like  this 
pctson — ") 

At 

"  At  half  uleep  hi)  brraUi  he  dnn, 

Ellen  opened  her  eyes  wider  and  wider. 

I  wrapt  hit  body  in  (hs  (heel,  * 


— "  Oh,  Margaret  I"  she  said,  without  a  pause 
or  drawing  a  breath,  "his  mother  should 
have  sent  for  a  policeman.     Did  she?" 

Margaret  wrote  to  the  given  address,  >nd 
proposed  Friday  for  her  airival^t  Beauchamp 
Towers.  An  answer,  signed  Lydia  Beau- 
champ,  arrived  in  due  time,  and  informed 
Miss  Marshall  with  some  ceremon)[  that  she 
would  be  met  at  the  station  on  the  day 
and  at  the  hour  she  had  named.  What  her 
precise  duties  were  xa  be  rfie  hardly  knew, 
but  m>  doubt  she  would  5nd  out  in  good 
time. 

Meanwhile  Elspet  and  Ellen  and  many 
otheis  in  the  village  bemoaned  sadly  Mar- 
garet's absence-to-be. 

The  children  till  the  last  morning  had  come 
did  not  bemoan  it  at  all.  How  should  they  ? 
It  would  make  such  a  nice  change ;  it  gave 
them  such  gran^  opportunities  of  "making 
surprises"  against  Aunt  Margaret's  return. 
She  watched  them  often  deep  in  consultation, 
Oiarlie  orator,  and  Dolly  audience.  Then 
the  motion  would  be  carried  'tiem.  con.,  and 
they  would  scamper  off  in  a  flutter  of  excite- 
ment and  zeal  to  carry  out  the  new  plan. 

Sometimes  it  was  a  mud-pudding,  profusely 
decorated  with  green  peas,  ruthlessly  extracted 
from  the  unwilling  pod.  Sometimes  a  larder 
was  arranged  in  vhich  .costly  and  inviting 
viands  were  spread  or  hung  for  the  consump- 
tion of  imaginary  mortals  whose  home  was  in  a 
neighbouring  grotto,  scooped  out  by  Charlie's 
busy  spade. 

Maigaret  was  asked  to  come  and  see  it 
once.  She  did  not  quite  know  whether  to 
laugh  or  to  be  angiy.  On  the  shelves,  made 
of  stripped  cabbage  stalks,  and  airaaged  with 
great  ingenuity  on  twigs  stuck  into  the  ground, 
was  ananged  a  row  of  mutilated  flies. 

"Charlie  1"  said  Margaret  reproachfully, 
"  did  you  really  kill  those  flies  to  make  pre- 
tence for  a  few  hours?" 

Charlie  had  a  very  red  face  already  from 
his  hard  labours,  but  it  got  a  good  deal 
redder.  His  hat  was  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  his  brown  curly  hair  was  tumbled  upon 
his  forehead.  He  lifted  up  his  large  eyes  to 
Margaret's  (ace,  but  they  fell  instinctively. 

"O  no,  Aunt  Maigaret.  I  only  deadcd 
them  a  little,  so  as  they  couldn't  run  away." 

"  We  only  deaded  'em  a  little,  Aunt 
Marg'ret,"  echoed  Dolly,  her  white  sun- 
bonnet  almost  touching  the  earth  as  she  bent 
in  eager  housewifely  solicitude  over  her  pre- 
serves. 

"And  the  worms,  Charlie,  did  you  kill 

Four  sljrivelled  carcases  of  what  had  once 
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been  wornis  were  suspended  by  threads,  tied 
round  their  bodies  from  "beams"  placed 
across  the  model  larder. 

"  O  no  I"  said  Charlie, "  I  never  kill^  them, 
Aunt  Marg'ret.  I  jest  hanged  them  up  for 
bacon,  and  then  they  jest  died.  There's //«/)' 
more.  Aunt  Marg'ret,  in  the  beds." 

"There  are  plenty  more  little  boys,  Charlie," 
said  Mai^aret,  trying  to  look  stem,  "So 
perhaps  you  won't  mind  being  hung  in  the 
sun  by  a  rope  till  you  die." 

She  did  not  pursue  the  subject  further  at 
that  time;  but  in  the  evening  they  went  for 


a  last  walk  with  her  through  the  fields,  and 
to  the  neighbouring  wood. 

Hands  filled  wi&  white  orchis  and  tall  ox- 
eye  daisies  and  fern,  and  sundry  erratic  ex- 
cursions up  banks  and  over  hedges  on  the 
part  of  Charlie,  did  not  preclude  the  most 
sober  conversations.  They  stayed  out  late 
enough  to  see  the  evening  star  rise  pale  and 
silvery  in  the  June  sky. 

"  It's  up  in  heaven,"  said  Dolly  gravely. 
"  I  wonder  if  it's  seen  God," 

"  Stars  can't  see,  you  stupid ! "  returned 
Charlie. 


A  pause  and  a  silence,  save  fOr  the  ripple 
of  long  grass  and  the  bowing  of  the  daisies' 
heads  as  Margaret's  dress  passed  over  them. 

Then — "  Does  God  forget,  Aunt  Marg'ret?" 

"  No,  darling,  of  course  not." 

"  Then  why  do  we  say,  '  Remember  not 
our  sins  ?  ' 

And  after  some  explanation,  such  as  it  was. 


and  with  a  sigh,  little  Dolly  looked  up,  "  I 

wish  I  was  a  sin,  Aunt  Marg'ret  t " 

Margaret  began  to  wonder  what  her  theo- 
logical teaching  could  have  been. 
"  Why,  Doily  ?  "  she  asked  anxiously. 
"  Because  then  God  would  take  me  away." 
Margaret  breathed  again.     But  she  could 
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IV.-TI1E  BELVEDERE  LNSTITlrnON  FOR  MERCHANT  SEAMEN. 

"  They  that  (0  dsm  lotkc  tea  in  diipt,  that  da  bonaen  in  UKiml  mten;  tlx>ai«th«  works  of  tb«  Lor 
w<^Ddon  in  the  deep."— Pi.  cvii.  ij,  i^. 

with  Mr,  Richard  Green  and  Mr.  William 


T^HERE  remains  one  London  charity  for  be- 
-*■  hoofofseamen,notadvertedtoinourlast' 
article.  It  were  wrong  to  overlook  it,  were  it 
for  nothing  else  than  this,  that,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  this  Charity  has  rolled  away  the  reproach 
with  which  other  nations  reproached  us,  of 
doing  nothing — while  they  did  much — to  pro- 
vide for  destitute  and  disabled  sailors.  Ex- 
posed as  they  are  to  many  accidents,  to 
those  tuakful  r^ons  of  the  world  and  severe 
changes  of  climate  that  breed  disease,  and 
bring  on  the  infirmities  of  a  premature  old 
age,  the  number  of  destitute  and  disabled 
i>eamen  is  large ;  and  cannot  fail  to  be  so. 
To  pToWde  for  such  cases  the  Belvedere  In- 
stitution was  established. 

A  nobte  mansion,  it  stands  amid  ample  and 
ornamental  grounds  on  the  southern  bank  of 
ihe  Thames,  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  ride  by 
rjil  from  London,  and  in  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  the  beautiful  village  of  Belvedere. 
It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  Sir  Culling 
Kardley  ;  and,  remembering  who  and  what  he 
was,  we  felt  on  entering  the  house  as  if  the 
ground  were  sacred,  and  the  holiness  of  other 
days  still  clung  to  the  walls.  We  thought  of 
the  good  men  who  had  often  met,  and  of  the 
many  devout  prayers  that  had  been  offered 
^lere  ;  and  were  thankful  that  our  late  friend's 
ii>Mision  had  been  turned  to  a  purpose  he 
could  regard  with  complacency  from  heaven, 
I'here  ip  still  heard  the  voice  of  melody  as  in 
liie  dwellings  of  tlie  r^hteous  ;  these  poor, 
old,  battered  hulks,  weather-beaten  seamen — 
"  old  silts,"  as  they  call  themselves — being 
not  only  snugly  anchored,  as  in  a  quiet  har- 
bour, where  they  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of 
life,  but  also — what  is  of  still  more  import- 
unce  both  to  seamen  and  landsmen — all  the 
means  of  grace.  Here,  while  some  have  the 
memories  of  early  days,  the  perhaps  long- 
forgotten  lessons  revived  they  learned  at  a 
luother's  knee,  others  are  brought  for  the  first 
time  under  religious  influences,  to  verify  in 
theii  own  happy  experience  diese  blessed 
words,  "  It  shall  come  to  pass,  that  at  even, 
ing  time  it  shall  be  light." 

This  institution,  now  called  the  Royal 
Alfred  Aged  Merchant-Seanien's  Institution, 
was  "  begun,"  as  the  Committee  say  in  one 
of  their  reports,  "  with  prayer,  and  com- 
miued  into  the  hands  of  God."    It  originated 


Phillipps.  These  gentlemen,  who  were,  the 
latter  at  any  rate,  largely  engaged  in  com- 
merce, went  to  Admiral  Lord  Claxence  Paget, 
asking  "  if  it  was  to  be  tolerated  th^t  this 
great  mercantile  country,  which  owes  so  much 
to  her  seamen,  should  permit  them  to  die  and 
our  workhouses,*  simply  because  there 
was  DO  institution  in  which  they  could  be 
placed  in  their  old  days  ?"  The  result  reminds 
one  of  the  parable  of  the  mustard-seed.  Here 
how  small  a  seed — a  simple  question ;  and  in 
this  noble  institution  how  great  the  tree  I 
There  it  stands — one  of  the  many  which, 
rooted  in  the  generous  soil  of  our  country, 
and  watered  by  the  rains  and  dews  of 
heaven,  owe  their  existence,  not  to  literary 
men,  or  statesmen,  or  the  gay  world,  but 
to  men  of  piety  and  prayer ;  to  sincere 
Christians,  devout  believers  in  that  old  Book 
which  says,  "  Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have- 
chosen,  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and 
that  thou  brihg  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  t& 
thy  house  P  When  thou  seest  the  naked  that 
thou  cover  him  ;  and  that  thou  hide  not  thy- 
self from  thine  own  flesh  ?  " 

The  Belvedere  Institution  presents  three 
features,  all  equally  commendable. 

T.  It  is  so  constituted  as  to  foster  habits 
of  prudence  and  economy  in  seamen,  and  in- 
duce them,  out  of  their  own  resources,  to  pro- 
vide against  the  accidents  they  are  exposed  to- 
and  the  inevitable  infirmities  of  age.  In  this 
way,  every  master,  mate,  and  engineer  who 
subscribes  los.,  and  every  seaman  and  fire- 
man who  subscribes  5^.  annually,  establishes 
a  claim  to  be  elected  directly  by  the  com- 
mittee, either  as  an  out-door  or  as  an  in-door 
pensioner,  on  the  merit  of  their  several 
ca^es.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  Benevolent 
Supplemental  Fund,  for  encouraging  seam^t 
to  inake  such  weekly  payments  as  will  secure 
a  pension  for  their  widows,  or  for  themselves 
when  they  reach  sixty  years  of  age.  These 
pendons,  according  to  the  rate  of  payment, 
run  from  £g  to  £45  a  year.t 

a.  The  benefits  of  the  Insrimtion  are 
enjoyed  by  many  who  continue  to  live  in 
their  OMm  homes;  enjoying  there,  in  varioua 
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parts  and    ports  of    the   country,  the   kind 
attentions  of  their  families  and  neighbours. 

,  This  is  a  humane  and  happy  arrangement; 

'  and  those  on  ttiis  Ust  receive  from  the  funds 
of  this  charity,  whether  their  homes  be  in 
England,  Si/)tland,  or  Ireland,  some  ;£^5oo 

.  a  year. 

3.  There  is  Belvedere  House  itself,  open 
to  receive  those  destitute  and  disabled  sear 
men  who  are  widowers,  or  who  have  no  near 
relatives  or  friends  to  give  them  a  home, 
and  minister  to  their  wants.     This    Home 

'  contains    some    siKty-five    rooms,   many  of 

;  which,  being  very  ample,  are  well  adapted 

]  for  being  formed  into  separate  cabins.  The 
building  originally  cost  ;^6o,aoo,  but  it  was 

,  purchased,  with  its  park  of  twenty-four  acres, 
forj^i2,ooo.   Its  income,  which  is  all  derived 

1   from  voluntary  contributions,  amounted,  in 

,-  1S70,  to  £4,730  SJ-  6</.  i  a  sum  large,  yet 
much  too  small  for  the  necessities  of  the 
case;  How  iaithinily  and  judiciously  the 
funds  are  applied,  "  he  that  runs  may  read," 
ta  the  following  abstract  of  a  table  given  in 
the  Report  for  1870  :— 

I  Of  those  elected  into  the  house  since 
the  1st  of  January,  1867,  being  single  or 
widowers,  and  without  relatives  or  friends  to 
care  for  thera,  the  whole  number,  comprising 

;  masters,  mates,  quartermasters,  boatswains, 
9eainen>sailmakers,  and  common  seamen,  is 

1  ninety-two ;  the  foUoviing  figures  describing 
their  age  and  the  number  of  years  they  had 
spent  at  sea  : — 

Tmm  m  Ace. 
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I       Were  the  revenues  of  the  Institution  in- 
I  creased  by  the  liberality  of  a  humane  and 
I   Christian  public,  its  directors  are  ready  to 
I   receive  what  its  walls  are  able  to  contain,  a 
]   very  large  increase  to  the  present  number  of 
.  intoales.     The  funds  at  present  are  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  case  of  more  than  one-half 
the  numbers  who  are  applying  for  admission ; 
I  and  bow  anxious  the  poor  old  men  are  to  be 
'  admitted,  how   highly   they  appreciate    the 
I  blessings  of  the  Institution,  may  be  learned 
■  from  a  fact,  mentioned  in  last  year's  report, 
that  William  Moses  Blanchard,  aged  eighty- 
one,  when  he  heard  that  he  had  been  success- 
ful at  the  last  election,  was  so  exdted  as  to 
die  of  joy  I — an  nflectin;;  circumstance,  that 
,  speaks  volumes  for  this  Home. 

The    Institution   stands   in  one  of  those 




noble  parks  which,  compared  with  the  mean  'i 
demesnes  of  the  chateaux  of  the  Continent,  I 
form  one  of  the  most  ornamental  and  charac- 
teristic features  of  our  country,  especially  of  I 
England.     The  day  of  our  visit  was  one  to  ■ 
enjoy  the  scene,  and  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  the  green  sward,  the  umbrageous  trees,  and 
the   Thames    glistening    in   the   sunshine, 
through  the  branches  of  mighty  cedars,  with 
tiny  boats  and   vast  ships  floating   on   its 
broad  bosom.     Many  of  the  "old  salts" — 
some    standing    in  'groups,    some    walking 
in   pairs,   some  aged   Taa\   creeping  apart, 
busy  witii  their  own  tlioughts — were  passing  [ 
the  hour  till  the  welcome  bell  rung  them  to   '. 
dinner — a  full  and  comfortable  meal,  which   ■ 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  discuss, 
and  left  thera  to  digest.      What  a  contrast 
this  scene  presented  to  that  with  which  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  were  associated  in  our 
minds  !    A  long  time  ago,  many  years  before   1 
railways   had    spread    themselves,   like   the   | 
meshes    of    a    net,    over    the    country,   or  i 
steamers  were   paddling  or   screwing    their  ! 
way  on  in  the  face  of  wind  and  tide,  vac  had   | 
dropped  down  the  river  in  a  sailing  smack,   - 
nor  have  forgotten  one  scene  on  its  banks — 
the  ghastly  spectacle  of  more  than  one  taU  , 
black  gallows  standing  tliere,  each  with  the  1 
dead  body  of  a  pirate  hung  in  chains.    The  ■ 
chains  creaking,  and  the  carrion  crow  flapping   , 
her  wings  over  them,  tliere  they  swung  in 
the  wind  as  their  mouldering  limbs  dropped,   i 
bone  by  bone,  to  the  ground.     It  was  thus  I 
our  lathers,  in  the  bad  days  of  old,  holding  i 
out  no  reward  for  good  conduct,  taught  sea-  ; 
men  the  duty  of  fealty  and  obedience.     The  j 
Belvedere   Institution,   with    its   noble    and  > 
beautiful  grounds,  and  the  comforts  to  be 
enjoyed  within  its  ample  walls,  offers  now  to 
every  seaman,  on  his  way  up  or  down  tlie 
river,  a  better  and  more  Christian  motive  io 
obedience,  industry,  and  integrity.    That  was 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  this  is  the  Reign  of 
Lovel 

It  was  with  no  ordinary  interest  one  en- 
joyed the  talk  of  men  who  had  spent  so 
many  years  on  the  lonely  deep,  seen  so  many 
countries,  and  encountered  so  many  p«ils.  , 
Tliey  confirmed  our  previous  impression  of  ■ 
how  much  the  common  sailor  is  superior  in  in-  li 
telligence  to  the  common  soldier,  or  any  other  ! 
class  of  common  workmen  ;  that  a  thorough-  I 
bred  and  experienced  sailor  is  of  all  men  who 
have  not  received  what  is  called  a  liberal  ; 
education  the  shrewdest  and  most  observant,  i 
The  daily  dutiesofa  profession  where  the  safety 
of  his  craft — ^whether  boat  or  ship — hisown  lift 
and  die  lives  alsoof  others  depend  on  hisobset^ 
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vation  and  promptitude,  on  a  glance  of  hJB  eye 
or  a  turn  erf  his  wrist,  train  him  to  this.  la 
the  matter  of  the  weather,  for  instance,  we 
have  often  been  struck  with  the  prompt  and 
decisive  p)rognosticatioas  of  seaioea  as  con- 
trasted with  other  classes.  >Ask  a  ^epherd 
or  ploughman  what  sort  of  day  it  is  to  be, 
and  tep  chances  to  one  he  /ifms  and  Aaxrt — 
he  could  not  say ;  it  may  rain,  or  it  may  not ; 
pnttiag  you  oS  with  some  such  indefinite  and 
uu satisfactory  answer.  Put  the  sasne  ques- 
tion  to  Jacic,  He  hitches  up  his  trousere, 
and,  turning  his  weather-eye  to  the  skies, 
observant  of  the  appearance  of  die  clouds 
and  the  points  of  the  wind,  gives  you  an 
answer,  prompt,  terse,  and  seldom  wrong. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  with  whom  we 
talked  to,  as  with  toothless  gums  he  addressed 
himself  to  his  dinner,  *vas  a  veteran  of  ninety- 
diree.  By  good  conduct  he  had  risen  to  be 
a  master,  and  had  been  at  sea  for  the  long 
period  of  sixty-seven  years.  As  St.  Paul 
rays  of  himself,  he  had  been  "in  deaths 
oft,"  having  gone  through  the  horrors  of  ao 
less  than  four  shipwrecks  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  On  each  occasion  he  had  been 
rescued  from  the  very  jaws  of  death  ;  and  it 
was  interesting,  very  interesting,  to  hear  this 
aged  man,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  age,  and 
his  weather-beaten  face  all  aglo^»  with  feeling, 
giving  God  the  glory  and  the  thanks — "It 
vfas  all  his  providence,  sir ;  his  kind  provi- 
dence," he  said.  We  lately  visited  Dr.  In- 
gram, of  Unst,  a  Free  Church  miniEter  in 
the  Shetland  Islands,  and  in  the  most 
northerly  parish  of  our  Queen's  dominions. 
He  is  ninety-six  years  of  age ;  and,  strange 
to  tell,  with  colour  fresh  as  a  child's,  a 
bright  blue  eye  'that  has  lost  none  of  its 
lustre,  an  intellect  that  has  lost  none  of 
its  vigour,  a  piety  that  has  lost  none  of  its 
fervour,  .and  a  voice  that  has  lost  none  of  its 
amazing  power,  he  still  occasionally  occupies 
the  pulpit  Next  to  that  old  man  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, this  old  man  of  the  sea  was  the  most 
interesting  patriarch  we  had  ever  seen.  In 
his  case,  as  in  that  of  the  venerable  minister 
of  Unst,  "  the  hoar^-  head  vfas  a  cro\vn  of 
glory,"  being  found,  so  far  as  we  could  judge 

I  from  om  brief  conversation,  iu  the' "  padis  of 

■  righteousness." 

The  comforts  of  this  institution,  the  claims 
it  has  on  a  more  generous  support,  and  the 
inducements  its  success  offers  to  the  ship- 
owners and  merchants  of  other  large  sea- 
ports to  open  the  doors  of  similar  retreats  to 
destitute  and  disabled  seamen,  may  be  best 
described  by  transferring  to  onr  pages  some 
letters  written  by  its 


"Belvedere  Instjtutioji, 
igtt  Miy,  1868. 

"Respected  Sie,— 
and  my  {xomise.  I  proceed  ' 
of  this  deliglitfut  place. 

"  The  Hiberraa  ChamberE  ire  af  the  Sorrw  aide  of 
London  Bridge,  opposite  the  l.oDdan  Bridge  Riitway 
Station;  for  elevenpence  at  that  statioa  I  atn  set 
dawn  in  tlie  prt.'tty  village  of  Belvedcie,  at  a  short 
qaijta  mile  (ram  this  institution,  siluale  in  a  fine  park 
of  some  tiiiity  actes.  The  hoose  is  large  and  '' 
and  there  aie  liity  inmate,  all  on  ■□  equality, 
are  well  lodged,  clothed,  and  fed  on  good  food.  Sui- 
days:  roasc  beef,  vegetables,  and  plain  pudding ; 
olhcr  days  :  changes,  but  good  and  plenW,  with  ^e. 
We  have  a  little  to  do  in  the  mornings  till  about  m 
o'clock,  merelf  for  OUT  own  comforts.  WecanramUe 
wheie  we  please  between  meali,  in  park  or  village. 
The  Thames  is  aboat  a  mile  north  from  u~  "' 
observances  eipectcil  from  us  aie  snch  as  are 
a  well-regulated  family.  1 

"The  means  of  grace  are  amply  provided.  On 
Sundays  there  k  the  village  church,  and  one  CoDgrc- 
gational  and  one  Baptist  chapel,  open  to  us  all, 

"  Should ITJD  at  sometime  ron  up  to  town,  it  would 
be  a  pleasing  trip  for  you  to  pay  us  a  visit ;  Don 
would  bt-  more  pleasHTto  meet  you  than, 

"  Resipected  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

"S.  BOWFOED." 
■■BXLVeDERE  iNETITiniON, 

May  1916,  1&6S. 
"Dear  FjtiEND,— On  Ihe  receipt  of  this,  I  hope 
you  are  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  eood  health,  as  this 
leaves'  me  the  same,  thank  God  for  all  his  Dkercies, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual.  We  have  eyery  comfort 
that  Ihe  heart  of  man  caa  wish  for.  We  have  the 
best  of  living,  and,  what  is 
Throne  of  Grace  morning 
Sabbath  we  have  our  chapel.  Yestetday  being  the 
anniversaiy  of  the  '  Shipwrecked  Mariners' and  Fisher- 
men's Society,'  held  at  Whiteliall,  London,  our  kind 
friends  gaTs  us  a  treat.  Thirty  of  us  appeared  before 
'Jie  patrons  and  a  large  audience,  nggcd  in  our 
inifonns,  \rifh  oic  m^als  suspended  with  a  Une 
'ibbon  on  the  left  bteasL  The  report  of  the  three 
locietiea  is  vnyproiperous — that  is,  tlie  '  Shipwrecked 
Uariners','  the  '  Kational  Life-boat,'  and  Uie 
redeie,'  and  in  full  expectance  of  funds  to  eili 
ilill  further,  I  enclose  you  the  rules  of  the  Home, 
ts  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  them  or  not.  Thr 
Belvedere  unifonn  is  blue  reefing  jacket,  vest,  am 
as,  gilt  buHon-i,  and/on/aatAor  and  Belvcder 
thctcon.  All  South  Shields  men  join  with  mc  ii 
their  best  wishes  to  yon. 

"  I  remain,  yours, 

"  WiLKiE  Anderson." 
Another  writes  t — 


iay  that  Captain  Tribe,  our  present  Governor,  ' 
..  _  hind  gentleman.  He  not  only  cares  for  oat  bodily 
benefit,  hut  has  all  our  eterruj  Interests  at  heart.  We  . 
have  all  nice  state  rooms  to  eadi  of  us.  We  have  r 
ptifect  liberty  to  go  and  walk  about  our  beautiful 
park,  or  anywhere  we  like,  and  all  50  comfortable." 

A  fourth  writer  feels  constiamed  to  make  - 
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a  public  utterance  of  his  gratitude  in  the 
following  letter ; — 


"  To  tht  EdUor 

■Da  . 
"  Sir, — Will  yon  forgive  the  Ubotj'  I  take  b 
voa  >  Ikv  liaei.  I  want  to  Icll  yon  that  my  anchor  is 
^own  at  lut,  and  that  I  have  •  good  beith— no  more 
fear  of  collisJoiu,  thank  God,  aad  no  watch  on  deck 
at  night  This  is  a  beautifu]  place,  iit,  and  I  hope 
when  you  come  to  London  you  will  find  lime  to  run 
down  by  train  from  London  Bridge,  and  see  ns  old 
sailOTS  enjoyine  ourwlTes  both  indoon  and  ont.  I 
feel  very  thankful  that  I  am  here,  and  tliat  snch  a 
good  place  is  fitted  np  for  old  seamen  to  end  their 
(lays  is.  Many  a  lime  I  osed  to  think  what  would 
become  of  me  when  no  longer  fit  for  sea  service,  and 
as  one  of  my  poor  old  skippers  died  in  the  wotkhouse, 
I  somehow  had  a  fear  that  snch  a  lee  shore  would 
pick  me  np  at  last.  I  used  to  read  your  papers  in  the 
good  boarding  house  1  lodged  in  yean  ago,  but  the 
keeper  died,  and  when  I  came  home  again  the  Sailors' 
Home  was  opened  and  I  went  there,  I  am  glad  I 
ilid,  for  I  don't  know  what  would  have  become  of  me 
if  I  had  not  got  m;  name  down  ia  red  ink  in  their 
books  (old  Marders  are  always  entered  in  red},  for, 
before  I  was  elected  here,  I  was  allowed  to  stay  m  the 
l-Iome  irx  nearly  two  yeari,  and  good  Mr.  Hanmer's 
kindness  I  shall  never  forget  Failing  eyesight  was 
my  great  weakness,  and  a  sailor  is  not  worth  mucli 
when  his  binnacle  lamps  arc  dim.  Through  you,  sir. 
1  wont  to  thank  the  Liverpool  Committee  for  their 
kindness  in  secnring  my  election,  and  the  friends  I 
foand  in  the  good  old  port  of  Liverpool  before  I  came 
here  I  shall  never  forget.  Hoping  this  good  Institu- 
tion will  never  fail  for  want  of  fmida,  I  remain.  Sir, 
yoari  respectTally,  Robekt  TfloufSON. 

"  R(»al  Alfred  Instilution  for  Woni.aut  Seamen, 
Belvedere-on-Thames,  i8;i." 

As  another  instance  of  the  gratitude  of 
these  ancient  mariners  for  the  desired  haven 
into  which  they  have  been  brought,  we  may 
mention  that  on  one  o(fcasion  the  indefati- 
gable Secretary  of  the  Institution  passing  a 
ward  ^t  a  time  when,  as  he  thought,  all  the 
men  were  busy  at  breakfast,  overheard  an 
old  sailor  earnestly  thanking  God  for  brit^- 
ing  him  to  Belvedere,  and  praying  Him  to 
pour  blessings  on  all  connected  with  the 
Institution. 

At  the  last  Belvedere  election  two  of  the 
successful  candidates  were  men  who  had 
been  fifty-nine  years  at  sea.  The  civil  old 
salt  who  pilots  us  over  the  building  says  that 
he  was  fifty  years  at  sea — "and  half  the  time 
I  was  a  master,  but  I  haven't  made  my  for- 
tune, you  see,  sir.  Thank  God,  for  giving 
me  this  comfortable  place  to  bring  up  in," 
Two  vessels,  he  tells  ,us,  he  lost,  one  coming 
from  Hamburg.  He  has  also  lost  a  finger, 
and  both  his  "homy  hands  and  his  face, 
which  Eimlight  and  salt  breezes  have  turned 
into  yellowish  brown  leather,  make  one  thinlT 
ofCarlyle's  pcean  to  labour:  "Venerable  to 
me    is  the  hard    band :    crooked,'   coarse  ; 


wherein  notwithstanding  lies  a  cunning  virtue, 
indefeasibly  royal,  as  of  this  planet  Venw- 
able,  too,  is  the  luggcd  face  all  weather- 
tanned,  besoiled,  with  its  rude  intelligence; 
for  it  is  the  face  of  a  man  living  man-like." 
He  has  a  merrily  twinkling  eye,  and  a  smile 
as  innocent  as  a  two-year-old  child's.  In- 
stead of  the  Institution's  gilt-bUttoned  reefing 
jacket,  the  quietly  -  talking  little  master 
mariner  wears  a  blue  guernsey.  He  rolls  in 
his  walk  as  if  the  freshly-scrubbed  boards  of 
the  corridors  wc  traverse  were  the  fresh- 
swabbed  deck-planks  of  a  rolling  and  pitching 
vessel  He  is  a  Tyneside  man,  as  his  "  vast " 
of  this  and  "  vast "  of  that  soon  show.  He 
takes  us  into  the  handsome  Board-rooro  with 
its  gilt-moulded  ceiling,  and  portraits  of  Mr. 
William  Phillipps  and  the  Queen.  He  lets 
us  peep  into  the  snug  sleeping-cabins,  hung 
round  with  pictures  of  ships,  &c  The  car- 
penter's berth  is  a  model  of  neatness.  He 
has  turned  his  bunk  into  an  Arabian  bed- 
stead, and  furnished  it  with  chintz  curtains. 
In  one  of  the  cabins  sits  a  noble-looking, 
white-haired  ex-skipper  readmg.  "  That  ship, 
sir,"  says  the  old  man,  pointing  to  the  picture 
of  a  fine  American-built  clipper,  "  is  com- 
manded by  my  son."  "A  great  comfort, 
sir,"  says  our  guide,  "these  separate  state- 
rooms are-  There's  retirement  if  a  man  wants 
to  be  alone  with  his  God."  He  shows  as 
the  comfortable  lavatories.  "Clean  towel 
(or  every  man,  sir,  once  a  week ;  clean  sheets 
every  three  weeks;  eight  pieces  a  fortnight 
you're  allowed  to  have  in  the 'wash — five  one 
week,  and  three  the  next,"  He  takes  us  up 
to  the  sick-bay,  in  which,  out  of  the  eighty 
old  sailors,  there  are  only  two  inmates, 
attended  to  by  a  loquacious,  good-tempered, 
very  portly  nurse. 

There  is  an  allowance  of  tobacco-money 
given  out  once  a  week,  91/.  far  masters,  &c!,  6d, 
for  men.  To  stop  this  is  the  severest  punish- 
ment that  can  be  indicted  on  the  old  sailors 
— they  would  far  rather  have  a  dinner  docked 
off.  For  those  who  like  to  work  at  any 
handicraft  with  which  they  may  be  acquainted 
there  is  an  industrial  ward.  The  institution 
supphes  them  with  material  a!  cost  price,  and 
when  that  has  been  deducted  they  receive 
the  fiiU  proceeds  of  their  labour.  Every  in- 
mate is  expected  to  help,  in  turn,  in  the 
cleaning,  &c.,  of  the  house.  The  nurse,  the 
steward,  and  a  man-cook  are  the  only  paid 
servants  of  the  establishment. 

Out  pilot  next  steers  us  mto  the  reading- 

om,  hung  round  with  pictures  and  engrav- 

ings,and  supplied  with  books  and  newspapers. 

A  goodly  nimiber  of  the  old  salts,  all  with  their 
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broad-brimmed  black  hats  on,  are  busy  over 
the  4iterature  supplied.  The  dining-room  is 
decorated  with  the  royal  arms ;  there,  as  in  the 
reading-room,  there  is  a  capital  fire.  Pewter 
plates  gleam  on  the  tables.  This  is  the  bill 
of  (are.  Sunday :  roast  beef,  potatoes,  and 
plum-pudding;  Monday :.  vegetable  soup, 
boiled  mutton,  and  potatoes  ;  Tuesday :  salt 
fish,  onions,  potatoes,  and  suet  pudding; 
Wednesday:  vegetable  soup,  boiled  beef,  and 
potatoes;  Thursday:  roast  mutton,  greens, 
bread  and  cheese ;  Friday :  salt  pork,  pea- 
aoup,  and  potatoes ;  Saturday :  soup  and 
bouilli,  potatoes,  and  bread  and  cheese. 
There  is  no  allowancing — each  man  eats  as 
much  as  he  likes.  A  sufficiency  of  whole- 
some ale  irf  provided  for  those  who  are  not 
water-drinkers.  We  ask  our  guide  how  the 
old  fellows  get  on,  upon  the  whole.  "  Well, 
sir,"  he  answers  quietly,  with  a  merrier 
j  twinkle  even  than  usual  in  his  eye,  "you 
:  know  what  sailors  are — never  satisfied.  But 
LweVe  really  as  comfortable  as  men  need  wish 
I  to  be,  thank  God." 

As  an  amusipg  instance  of  the  obstinacy  of 
1  the  old  boys,  we  may  mention  that  on  one 
occasion  when  the  Secretary  and  House  Go- 
'  Temor— a  most  admirably-selected  official, 
who  kindly  volunteers  to  be  lay-chaplain — 
I  went  down  to  read  prayers  for  the  old  fellows 
I  on  a  bitterly  cold  day,  he  found  them  shiver- 
I  ing  without  a  fire.      Each   had  maintained 

that  it  was  not  his  turn  to  tight  one. 
I  When  the  men  have  had  their  dinner,  our 
[  guide  comes  up  to  us  with  a  "  Ye'llbe  wantin' 
'  your  soup,"  and  soon  makes  his  appearance 
with  two  piping-hot  basins  of  it.  The  Belve- 
dere soup  has  become  quite  famous,  and  we 
can  unhesitatingly  add  our  commendation  to 
those  which  it  has  already  received.  Then 
the  two  men  whose  yams  we  are  going  to 
jot  down  verbatim  make  their  appearance. 
The  first  is  an  intelligent-looking  fellow,  with 
a  pleasant  smile  that  lights  up  his  whole  face. 
He  is  a  native  of  Montrose,  but  has  almost 
entirely  lost  the  Scottish  accent  When'  this 
is  remarked  upon,  he  laugha  and  says,  "  You 
see,  sir,  I've  knocked  about  so  much,  and 
pVaps  partly 'twas  because  of  the  aggrava- 
tion; I  used  to  be  so  plagued  about  my 
lingo," 

Tliis,  in  his  own  words,  is  Peter  Oakman's 
story : — 

"  I  was  bom  in  the  year  1805,  and  ap- 
prenticed to  the  sea.  Coasting  voyages 
mostly  I  went,  and  up  the  Baltic.  In  the 
year  1837  I  was  out  of  my  time,  but  I  went 
in  the  same  ship — the  Dantxic  was  her  name 
— to  McmeL    There  was  two  ships  wrecked 


there.  One  was  a  foreigner — I  think  she  was 
a  Prooshian — and  the  Other  was  a  Scotch 
schooner.  Me  and  my  mates  wanted  to  man 
the  life-boat,  but  the  Memel  people  said  there 
should  no  English  go  in  her.  They  were 
jealous  of  us,  I  suppose — didn't  like  to  be 
made  look  little,  as  if  they  couldn't  manage 
it  themselves.  But  when  they  got  near  the 
Prooshian,  they  were  afraid  to  go  alongside, 
and  came  back.  They  were  frightened  that 
the  masts  should  come  out  of  her,  they 
said.  Then  we  manned  the  life -boat, 
but  before  we  could  reach  her,  a  heavy 
sea  dismasted  her,  and  she  began  to  break 
up  fast  Not  a.  vestige  of  the  crew.  The 
Scotch  schooner  was  breaking  up  too.  We 
picked  up  one  of  the  crew,  lashed  to  the 
skylight  by  the  two  arms.  'The  lashings  had 
cut  down  through  his  flesh  to  the  bare  bone. 
I  think  he  recovered  after  we  got  him  ashore. 
A  good  many  corpses  were  washed  ashore. 
In  January,  1830,  I  was  coming  up  in  a  new 
Indiaman,  belonging  to  Mr.  Smith,  I  think, 
was  the  name,  the  George  Green,  seven  hun- 
dred tons.  She  drove  on  Hasbro'  Sand,  not 
very  far  from  Great  Yarmouth.  Our  signals 
were  seen  by  them  on  land,  but  there  was 
too  nasty  a  sea  on  to  allow  of  their  launching 
of  their  boats.  We  stuck  to  her  till  she 
floated.  We  tried  to  lower  the  quarter-boat, 
but  one  of  the  tackle-falls  got  into  kinks,  and 
her  stem  dropped.  Then  she  carried  away 
the  other  &11,  and  turned  bottom  up.  All 
we''d  got  left  to  depend  on  then  was  an  old 
longboat  that  had  belonged  to  a  collier. 
We'd  come  away  in  a  hurry  without  our  own 
boats,  you  see.  She  was  a  leaky  old  tub, 
not  fit  to  cany  more  than  three  men,  we 
thought,  but  she  proved  better  than  we'd 
expected.  Through  God's  mercy,  though 
she  was  a  third  part  full  of  water,  we  got 
ashore  in  her.  We  landed  at  Yarmouth,  and 
for  eleven  days  we  were  in  Yarmouth  work- 
house, half  starved.  The  first  morning  we 
had  a  round  of  bread  and  treacle  each. 
Some  potatoes  we  had,  and  now  and  then, 
perhaps,  a  little  meat  There  was  a  bucket 
of  sinall  beet.  Fifty  shipwrecked  sailors 
there  were  altogether  in  the  house.  They 
wanted  us  to  tu:e  two  shillings  a-piece  and 
walk  back  to  Sunderland  knee-deep  in  snow. 
It  wasn't  until  they  were  afraid  they'd  never 
get  rid  of  us  that  they'd  put  us  aboard  the 
vesseb  that  went  by  in  ballast  How  different 
it  is  since  i839,when  the  Fisherman's  Society 
was  founded !  A  sailor  has  no  call  now,  when 
cast  ashore,  to  stand  shivering  and  shaking 
about  the  beach  for  some  kind  fiiend  to  take 
hold  of  him.  There's  an  agent  ready  to  receive 
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hisi,  succouT  him,  and  send  him  home  as 
Boon  as  possible.  In  March,  1844,  I  was 
wrecked  off  Ftamborough  Head  in  &e  brig 
Fmxi'Uk,  of  North  Shields,  all  hands  saved. 
Not  beii^  then  in  the  Society — I  joined  it 
afterwards,  and  belonged  to  it  for  twenty-four 
years — I  had  to  wnlk  from  Bridlington  to 
Shields.  At  Fecamp  I  was  totally  wrecked 
in  the  schooner  Caledonia,  from  North 
Shields,  with  coals.  I  had  to  get  ashore  on 
a  hawser.  We  floated  the  lead-line  ashore 
with  a  cork  feiiiler,  and  so  got  the  hawser 
ashore.  The  fellows  there  said  as  they'd 
claim  the  clothes  we'd  left  n.boajd  because 
we'd  deserted  our  vessel  We'd  all  got  safe 
ashore,  but  I  swam  back  for  the  schooner 
when  I  heard  that.  She  was  heeled  over 
with  her  deck  to  the  sea.  I  swam  till  I  was 
worn  out,  and  was  washed  ashore  uncon- 
scious. 'T wasn't  till  the  next  day  that  I 
came  to  my  right  mind  again.  It's  scarce 
worth  mentioning  this,  but  I  was  stranded  in 
the  brig  Ossian  on  the  Herd  Sand,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne.  We  were"  all  taken  out 
by  the  lifeboat  to  North  Shields,  and  the 
brig  got  off  next  springs.  There  are  two 
Hartlepools,  you  understand,  sir.  When  I 
was  in  East  Haitlepool,  there  was  a  schooner 
in  distress.  The  fishermen  wouldn't  venture 
off  to  her,  so  me  and  some  others  got  into  a 
fisherman's  coble  to  see  if  we  couldn't  save 
the  crew.  What  did  the  fishenuen  do  then 
but  pitch  us  clean  overboard,  and  go  off  and 
save  the  crew  themselves,  .  I  had  to  swim 
ashore.  From  '61  to  '67  I  had  charge  of  the 
Seaham  lifeboat.  That's  about  all  1  ve  got  to 
lell  you,  sir." 

Peter  is  as  OddfeUow.  When  he  was 
was  about  to  leave  Seaham  for  Belvedere, 
the  members  of  his  lodge  presented  him,  at 
their  anniversary  dinner,  with  a.  silver  medal, 
handed  to  him .  after  a  most  complimentary 
speech.  Brother  Peter  Oakntan,  says  the 
Odd/tllows'  Montkly  Ma^sine,  replied  in  a 
very  feeling  manner ;  "  I  have  always  made 
it  a  point  of  duty  to  be  present  at  my  lodge, 
and  what  little  I  could  do,  I  always  did  it 
cheerfully.  I  like  to  see  a  man,  especially 
an  Oddfellow,  perform  his  duty  in  a  cheerful 
manner,  it  makes  society  so  much  better.  I  1 
sincerely  thank  you  for  this  present ;  I  had 
no  idea  of  anything  being  given,  to  me.  I 
shall  look  on  this  medal  and  always  re- 
member you ;  and  my  advice  tD  you  is, 
attend  the  duties  of  your  lodge  at  each 
monthly  meeting ;  by  so  dcung  you  will  en- 
coiu^e  your  excess  ia  the  p^otmance  of 
their  onerous  and  lespoBsible  work.  You 
triAe  b9o  moch  with  your  own  important 


position  as  members  of  society.  Look  after 
your  own  interests,  do  your  own  work,  and 
rest  assured  the  lodge  will  prosper.  I  will 
give  you  ray  parting  advice,  and  that  is.  Love 
one  another.  Be  true  to  your  brother  oflicers 
and  kindly,  and  with  all  true  affection.  Lift 
their  hands  when  they  are  ready  to  hang 
down  :  as  icon  shaipeneth  iron,  so  does  the 
counsel  of  a  man  his  friend.  I  now  take  my 
leave  of  you,  and  when  at  my  new  home  I 
will  think  about  the  many  hours  of  enjoy- 
ment we  have  had  togeher.  May  God  bless 
you  all ! " 

Captain  Tribe,  who  has  the  hearty,  balf- 
jocuiar  manner  which  sailors  like,  kindly 
undertakes  to  question  Tom  Smith  for  us. 
Tom  is  an  upright  old  hero  of  e^hty-two;  so 
deaf,  that  questions  have  to  be  shouted  to  him 
like  orders  given  on  shipboard  in  a  sudden 

This  is  Tom's  story;— 

"  I  was  ten  years  old  when  I  went  to  aea 
— merchant-service — brig  Jane,   of    Sunder- 
land,    I  was  pressed  twice,  but  my  owners 
got  me  oS     In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1806  I  ]■ 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  privateer,  '| 
L'Etoiie.     We  were  taken  at  ten  at  night, 
and  landed  at  Calais  at  ten  the  next  nnvn-  ,; 
ing.     I  was  three  days  in  Calais  priscm,  and  ' 
then  I  was  marched  to' Arras  prison,    t  was 
three  years  in  Arras  prison,  and  tlien  I  was 
marched  off  to  Besan^on  for   another  five 
years,      A  pound  of  black  bread,  rye  and 
tares     you     know,    was    what    we     bad    a 
day,    and    half  a    pound    of   meat      No    '. 
'baccy,  no   grog — only  rain-water  to  drink. 
^Ve    lay    on     the    bricks    with     only    one 
blanket  between  two  men.     It  took  all  our 
jackets  to  cover  the  holes  in  the  blankets.  :] 
There   was  straw^served    out   once   everj-    | 
three  months.     There  was  a  sentry  to  look 
after  us,  but  they  behaved  to  us  civil  enough. 
No  work  to  do,  except  keeping  the  place  , 
clean.  Therewas  all  nations  there — Spaniards, 
Maltese,  Rooshians — but  the  Rooshians  was   ; 
exchanged  two  or  three  months  after  I  got 
there.  We  talked  English  amongst  ourselves.  ; 
What  French  1   leamt,  I  kamt  upon   the 
march.     For  three  months  after  that  I  was  . 
confined  in  the  nunnery  of  St  PauFs,  in  Lyons, 
and  then  I  was  sent  to  Morlaix,  and  came   . 
home  in  a  transport  to  Plymouth.     FirA  of 
June,  1814,  I  landed.     I  walked  from  Ply-  ^ 
moudi  to  London.     Going  through  Exeter,  I   ' 
got  the  first  pair  of  shoes  I  bad  bad  for  years 
given  me.    I'd  got  50  used  to  the  French  | 
folks'  wooden  clogs  that  I  scarce  knew  bow  I ; 
to  wear  the  English  shoes.     Then  I  shipped  |' 
aboard   the  brig  Speedwdl,  wages  £\   lor.  jj 
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a  montb,  for  Rotterdam.  I  left  her  to  go 
TtaM  in  the  coasting  trade.  I  was  cast  away 
in  Angelholm  Bay.     Nineteen  hours  I  was  in 

I   the  fiDcetop.    Fishing-boat  toolc  me  off,  and 

i   landed  me  at  Angelholm.    Wen»  through 

:    laige  wood  to  Elsenbcng.     Then  I  was  sei 
OD  to  Elsinore.     The  agent  gave  me  some 

I   clothes,  and  put  me  aboard  a  foreign  vessel. 

;    I've  been  wrecked  in  the  Lincolnshire  Main. 

'  A  farmer  dragged  me  on  to  the  sand.  Then 
says  be,  'There's  your  boat  with  three  hands 
heading  on  to  the  bottam.     There's  a  mate  of 

;  yours,'  says  he,  '  I  can  see  his  head.'  I  flew 
off  from  the  farmer,  and  flung  myself  on 
the  sea  and  grabbed  the  young  chap  and 
held  him  up,  and  two  farmers  dragged  us  up 
on  the  sand.  Lloyd's  agent  gave  me  £4 
for  that  job.  Yes,  the  young  chap  writes  to  me 
regular,  and  sends  me  postage-stamps  to  buy 
"biccy.  Then  I  was  in  the  Sunderland  life- 
boat— saved  three  or  four  lives  out  of  a 
Scotch  vessel.  Aflerwards  I  went  np  the 
Straits — Corsica,  Odessa — loaifed  grain.  I 
n-as  seventy  year  old  when  I  was  paid  off  in 
LivvpooL  I'd  been  lamed  by  the  sea,  or  I 
wouldn't  have  left  it  then.  I  went  to  a  ship- 
yard at  twelve  shillings  a  week  for  odd  jobs 
— looking  after  the  boilers  and  pitch-kettle 
aod  so  on.  Then  I  come  upon  the  parish — 
one  and  sixpence  a  week  ;  but  a  kind  gentle- 
man, that  was  a  friend  of  mine,  says, '  Is  that 
Tom  Smith?  Give  him  sixpence  a  week 
more.'  Then  the  committee  elected  me, 
'  and  I'm  happy  here.  Wouldn't  leave  till 
death.  Yes,  sir,  thank  God,  I  can  say  I've 
peace.  Trying  hard,  sir,  trying  hard,  to 
have  a  sure  and  certain  hope.  Jesus  Christ 
I  is  my  first  thought  in  the  morning,  and  my 

'  last  at  night.' 

!'      Although  Tom's  age  outnumbers  fourscore 
:  years,  he  is  more    active  than  many  of  his 
jumots.     When  he  sees  any  one  carrying  a 
i  coal-scuttle   or  other  burden   languidly  up- 
stairs, Tom  win  whip  it  out  of  his  hand,  ex- 
claiming, "  You've  no  pith,  man — gi'e  it  me," 
!      Some  time  back  an  old  shipmate  of  Toib's 
I  died  at  Belvedere.    Tom  nursed  him  through 
his  last  sickness  most  assiduously,  night  and 
day.    Shortly  before  he  died  the  sick  man's 
mind  began  to  wander. 

"A  fine  ship  this.  A  braw  caubin!"  he 
exclaimed,  looking  at  the  ceiling  of  his  room. 
"  Ay,  mate,"  answered  Tom,  "  but  you'll 
have  a  finer  ship  up  aloft,  and  a  better  cap'en 
thaiv  you  ever  had  down  below — Cap'en 
Jesus.  You'll  have  to  ship  in  Enth  church- 
yard for  that  voyage." 

"He  lived  very  near  to  God,"'  say*  old 
Tom,  as  he  talks  of  his  departed  fiiend. 
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They  are  most  apposite  to   cheerfiil,  con-  ' 
tented,  old  Tom  Smith. 

We  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  ad- 
verting to  a  few  of  those  general  considem-  , 
tions  which  should  induce  our  readers  to 
sympathise  with  seamen,  and  aid  in  every 
way  to  promote  their  temporal  and  spiritual 
welfare.  ] 

1.  Seamen   form  a    large    and    very   im- 
portant class  of  the  community.    There  are 
50,000  men  in  the   Royal  Navy,  and  more  1 
than  300,000  men  in  the  merchant  service.  , 
The   magnitude   of    our   merpantile    marine 
is  immense.     Exceeding   not  only   that  of 
France,   or   of  Spain,   or   of  Italy,    in    the  : 
Old  World,  and  that  of  the  United  States,  ' 
or  of  any  other  country,  in  the  New,  it  is 
equal  to,  if  not  greater'  than,  that  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  wotid  put  together.     In  186S 
the  nnmbcr  of  our  vessels,  exclusive  of  river 
steamus,    was    38,250,   and    their    tonnage 
Sj5rM34-     It  may  be  safely  said,  therefore,    ' 
that  there  is  no  class  of  men  in  tHfe  country    1 
on  whom  it  depends  more  for  its  prosperity  in 
times  of  peace  than  on  seamen.     Tliey  spend 
their  strength,  sacrifice  their  health,  and  im- 
peril their  lives   to   supply  our   tables  with 
their  daily  luxuries,  and  bring  to  our  ports 
those  articles  that  constitute  the  mercantile    : 
trade  on  which  our  commercial  greataess  is    ; 
built.  Besides,  in  their  floating  bulwarks,  ship« 
of  war,  our  shores  and  homes  find  their  best    I 
defence.     Then,  when  we  are  threatened  with    | 
invasion,  or  the  call  to  battle  sounds  00  di&-    j 
tant  seas,  what  makes  the  mercantile  marine    | 

nportant  an  element  even  in  the  defence 
of  our  empire  is  this,  that  from  it  the  Royal 
Navy  must  draw  its  resources— men  enough    j 

aan  her  ships,  and  work  her  guns,  and    i 
meet  the  emergencies  of  the  hour. 

These  are    valid    reasons   for    the    State 
setting  itself  to  remedy  the  wrongs  which  our 
seamen  suffer,  and  with  which — though  we 
omnot  enter  on  them  here — we  have  made 
ourselves  acquainted.     It  is  notorious  that 
many  ships  go  to  sea  under-manned,  over- 
loaded, with  rotten  bottoms;  causing  the  loss 
if  much  valuable  property  and  many  precious  ■ 
ives.    Thelawthatsays,  "Thou  shah  not  kiU,"    ! 
J  well  as  the  interests  of  our  sailors  and  their  I 
families,  require   Government  to  find,  in  a 
system  of  inspection,  or  otherwise,  a  remedy 
for  this  evil.    Besides,  were  more  attention 
given  by  Government  and  our  shipowners  to 
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the  physical,  moral,  and  religious  interests  of 
our  seamen,  they  would  become  more  efficient, 
and  the  service  itself  sopopularas  tomake.us 
independent  wf  foreign  hands.  The  number 
of  these  in  our  ships  has  largely  increased  of 
kte  years,  and  is  still  increasing ;  the  num- 
ber in  1854  was  13,200,  and  in  1867  it 
had  risen  to  21,817  —an  element  this 
which  is  not  desirable  in  times  of  peace,  and 
may  prove  very  dangerous  in  a  time  of  war. 
Unless  our  country — tuminga  deaf  ear  to  the 
clamours  of  men  who,  protecting  themselves 
from    loss    by    insurance,    are    reckless    of 


men's  lives — restore  the  old  system,  and  | 
so  secure  for  our  navy  men  thoroughly 
trained  for  the  duties  and  dangers  of  their 
profession,  there  should  be  Training  Ships 
attached  to  every  considerable  sea-port. 
Countenanced  and  liberally  subsidised  by 
Government,  these  would  go  far  to  meet 
the  evil  which  the  coimtry  suffers,  and  of 
which  our  humane  and  Christian  shipowners 
complain — and  no  better  field  for  these  than 
the  Orkneys,  and  especially  the  Shetland 
Islands,  where  the  sea  is  every  man's  neigh- 
bour, and  these  descendants  of  the  hardy 


Norse-men,  earning  their  bread  on  stormy 
waters,  are  the  bravest  boatmen  and  make 
the  best  sailors  in  the  world.  These  are 
matters  in  which,  considering  the  importance 
■of  this  country  to  the  interests  of  liberty  and 
of  religion  throughout  the  whole  world,  as 
Christians  as  well  as  patriots,  we  should  feel 
a  warm  interest. 

2.  The  good  which  could  be  accomplished 
by  our  seamen,  were  their  moral  and  religious 
interests  sufficiently  cared  for,  is  incalculable. 
Living  examples  of  Christianity,  illustrating 
in  their  habits  the  virtues  and  graces  of  our 
holy  religion,  they  would  be  our  cheapest 


and  not  least  effident  missionaries ;  opening 
a  door  in  foreign  and  heathen  lands  for 
missionaries,  properly  so  called  —  a  door 
their  drunkenness  and  vices,  creatii^  a 
prejudice  against  our  faith,  have,  alas !  done 
so  much  to  shut  They  form  now,  we 
much  fear,  one  of  the  greatest  obstructions 
to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  among  those 
who,  though  sitting  in  heathen  darkness, 
know,  and  are  as  ready  as  we  ourselves, 
to  apply  the  adage,  "The  tree  is  known 
by  its  fruit."  Neglecting  our  seamen,  we  are, 
therefore,  overlooking  and  neglecting  one 
of  the  readiest,  cheapest,  and  mightiest  means 
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of  OHivcTtiiig  the  world  to  Christ.  With  our 
slops  plougmag  every  sea,  and  canying  the 
Batish  flag  to  every  shore,  we  have  an 
agency  in  them  for  extending  the  blessings 
of  civilisation  and  Christianity  to  &t  ends 
of  the  earth,  such  as  no  nanon  possesses, 
or  is  ever  likely  to  possess.  Let  this  in- 
duce all  who  love  Jesus  Christ,  who  value 
the  souls  of  men,  and  pray,  "  Thy  kingdom 
come,"  to  see  to  it  that  while  our  sailors  are 
made  good  seamen,  tiiey  are  also,  with  God's 
blessing,  made  good  Christians. 

3.  The  dangers  to  which  our  seamen  are 
exposed,  as  well  on  the  land  as  at  sea,  give 
them  a  strong  claim  on  our  sympathies.  So 
soon  as  he  comes  ashore  with  his  chest  and 
bedding,  and  wages, — the  reward  perhaps  of 
more  than  a  year's  toil,— the  sailor  is  beset  by 
innumerable  temptations.  Who  has  seen  a 
shark  has  observed  that,  when  about  to  bite, 
she  tnrns,  and  shows  the  fairest  part  of  her 
body.  '  Land  sharks,  the  wily  crirrip  and 
courtezan,  with  painted  face'  and  flaunting 
tlress — the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the 
low  beer  or  public-house — present  themselves 
mthe'allnrin^  aspect  of  friends.  The  buoy- 
ant and  simple-minded  seaman  walks  into 
the  trap,  to  be  surrounded  by  those  who,  with 
all  manner  of  blandishments,  persuade  him  to 
cast  anchor  there.  His  &te  is  sealed.  In- 
<luced  to  drink,  he  is  soon  nude  insensible 
«ither  with  spirits  or  drugs,  and  robbed  of 
jII  his  haid-eamed  money.  If  not  plundered 
Xhu's,  fbe  wicked  and  worthless  wretches  into 
-whc^e  hands  he  falls  ply  bim  with  spirits  t^lt 
all  is  spent  m  prodigality  and  vice. 

For  example.  Glover,  a  criiiip  and  sailors' 
lodgbg-house  keeper  in  Tynemouth,  was 
charged  with  having  taken  possession  of  the 
moneys  and  effects  of  a  seaman,  named  Hall ; 
and  with  refusing  to  restore  them  on  being 
requested  to  do  so.  For  his  services  in  the 
Black  Sea  during  the  Crimean  War,  Hall  had 
received  ^£'33  15^.;  and  on  landing  in  Eng- 
land had  taken  up  his  quarters  at  Glover's, 
making  him  his  "purser,"  At  tiie  end  of 
sixteen  short  days,  Glover,  who  charged  him 
fourteen  shillings  a  wed  for  his  lodgings,  told 
him  that  the  mon^  was  all  spent.  His  ac- 
count to  the  magistrate  was  that  Hall  had 
spent  the  whole  in  drink,  treadng  and  keep- 
ing a  couple  of  bag-pipers  to  play  to  him  all 
|i  the  time  he  was  on  the  t^a.  In  proof  of 
j  that  he  produced  a  most  extraordinary  ac- 
count against  Hall,  of  the  items  of  which 
these  are  spedmens ; — 

flbDvcaapiDtiaFism     ~.  .  £i    «    S 


S  pinli  of  nun,  s  pn*  of  r 

■is,  udiiilltofbrimlT       ..s   6    6  . 

We  have  satisfaction  in  adding,  that  tb 
magistrate  in  this  case  mude  the  connorai 
disgorge. 

As  to  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  a 
posed  at  sea,  they  are  such  that  no  inaurane 
or  annuity  ofhce  has  tables  which  wout 
justify  a  seaman  spending  his  money  to  a 
sure  his  life.  In  no  trade  do  men  b( 
come  so  soon  prematurely  old.  No  vocatioi 
exposes  those  who  pursue  it  to  such  eminen 
hazard.  Thirty-se^ven  years  b  the.averagi 
length  of  the  sailor's  life  ;  and  by  what  s  pre 
carious  tenure  he  holds  it,  how  many  of  then 
find  a  sudden  death  and  a  watery  grave,  on: 
readers  may  learn  from  the  following  table  o 
casualties  in  1870,  drawn  up  from  retumi 
made  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  presentet. 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament : — 

Liv«  liHt  in  fiibiDC-bDati,  nilini-vswrii,  and  itcamsit 
on  Ihc  coitU  oftht  UnLwd  iCnEdom— 
Tbmigh  Stnadinf  .       461 

"  ■  clt^!^'   '■'.'.    '.    IH 

L[k>  loM  U  nritfih  mwli  Hiraogh  imcki.  lie.,  on 
and  iKu  the  couU  of  the  CbunsI  liludt.nod 
BritiiliPiiuMioiiiibroad     .       .....       .36 

livea  loal  thn><ifliwrec>:i,ftc..  slisKben  IbiB  ea  ud 
pear  the  c&uU  of  tba  UniuU  Kjn(dom — 

Od  coaiH  of  Europe J.       " 

Aiif >1S 

„  North  Americi  .       ...       •      >J5 


L!«.IoitihrougfiM«ii,MMit!ie»    .'    '..     ..        .    iwl 
LiiH  lo)t  in  uiualtiei  to  Btitilh  vtajtit  (bcoad   :   .'  ufi 

'         '  '  "     S»t 

Nearly  Six  Thousand  of  our  seamen  drowned 
every  year,'  the  waters  closing  over  their 
heads,  washing  from  their  lips  a  prayer  for 
the  wife  and  children  on  whom  their  last 
thoughts  are  .toidly  turned.  It  is  surely  a 
shame  tljat  '^ffttle  is  done  by  this  wealthy 
and  d^nipiand  for  the  spiritual  good  of 
these  n^ffSSBone  having  more,  we  might  say 
SO  much,  need  as  these  poor  fellows  to  be 
ever  prepared  to  die,  ever  exposed  as  they 
are  to  be  summoned  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  their  long  and  last  account. 

4.  There  are  features  in  the  sailor's  cha- 
racter, the  oiitccmie  of  a  seafaring  life,  which 
arc  calculated  to  win. both  our  affection  and 
:m.  These,  when  seamen  have  received 
the  grace  of  GodJ  make  them  as  high- 
minded,  bold,  zealous,  loving,  and  lovable 
Christians  as  the  Church  or  world  ever  saw. 
Such  is  our  experience.  And  we  are  there- 
f«e  the  more  ready  to  accept  the  testimony 
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of  one,  a  friend  of  our  own  who  had 
speQt  many  years  at  sea  as  a  captain,  ip  the 
mercantile  marine.  The  real  character  of 
Eeamen,  he  said,  is  not  well,  or  generally 
understood.  Pent  up  for'  months  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  a.  Bhip,  they  are  apt,  no 
doubt,  to  break  out  when  they  get  ashore, 
like  boys  let  loose  from  school.  Their  very 
UiBtpbaty  and  kindJieutedness,  and  ingenu- 
ooEoess  and  bnoyant  spirits,  make  them 
rsady  to  iall  into  the  snares  by  whitji  their 
patil  on  Efaore  is  so  thickly  beset  Not- 
witbstaoding  these  faults,  they  are  brave, 
gen^ouE,  kind-hesrted,  nobte  fellows,  We 
believe  that;  and  on  that  very  account  would 
call  on  the  State,  our  shipowners,  and  mer- 
cbants,  both  the  world  and  the  Church,  to 
nuke  greater  e&rts  than  they  have  yet  done 
on  their  behalf.  What  heart  does  not  glow 
with  admiration  for  a  class  of  mni  iiho  can 
meet  the  perUs  of  the  deep  with  such  bravery, 
gODOosity,  and  self-foi^etftilness  as  the  fol- 
lowing fact  illustrates  ? 

On  a  winter  mcraing,  a  few  years  ago, 
guns  were  heard  at.  Ramsgate,  booming  from 
the  Gull  and  Goodwnn  light-ships.  An  alarm- 
ing but  not  unexpected  sound ;  for  all  night 
long  boatmen  had  been  straining  their  ears, 
amS  the  roar  of  an  awful  tempest,  to  catcli 
the  signal  that  ships  were  on  the  sands  and 
Beamen  in  the  jaws  of  death.  On  hearing 
the  signal,  the  boatmen  made,  says  he  who 
tells  the  story,  a  rusA  for  the  life-boat.  A 
large  Swedish  barque  had  settled  down  on 
the  sands,  with  huge  waves  foaming  over  her. 
*  We  cannot  help  seeing,"  says  the  coxswain 
of  the  life^boat,  when  a  tug  had  brought  her 
to  windward  of  the  wredc,  "  that  we  have 
got  our  work  cut  out  for  us,  and  we  deter- 
mine by  God's  help  to  do  it,  and  won't 
flinch,"  Nor  did  they.  Three,  four,  five 
times,  cast  loose  by  the  tug,  they  came  driv- 
ing down  the  sea  to  throw  a  rope  on  board 
the  wreck;  but  each  time  in  vain.  The 
coxswain  has  hardly  shouted,  "  Hold  oo, 
men,  for  your  hves,  hold  on  !"  when  a  huge 
roller,  rushing  along,  breaks  over  them, 
burying  crew  and  boat  in  a  sea  of  waters ; 
sweeping  them  away  so  soon  as  they  rose,  but 
not  till  fliey  had  given  the  poor  fellows  who 
hung  in  the  shrouds  a  cheer  that  said.  Keep 
up  heart,  we  will  not  leave  or  forsake  you  ! 
Nor  did  they ;  but  displayed  in  their  last,  and, 
by  God's  blessing,  successful  attempt  a  daring, 
a  generous  readiness  to  peril  their  own  lives 
to  save  the  perishing  which  has  been  rarely 
equalled  and  never  surpassed.  "We  must 
go  right  in  on  the  vessel,"  said  the  coxswain. 


"  hit  ifix  between  the  masts, -and  liirow  our 
anchor  on  her  deck ;  saving  all  or  losing  all ! " 
— in  the  latter  case  their  own  lives  ns  well  as 
those  of  the  men  on  the  wreck.  A  daring 
and  desperate  proposal,  which  so  appalled 
one  of  the  boat's  crew  that  he  deprecated 
t^e  attempt,  exclaiming,  "  The  boat  would  be 
dashed  in  pieces  1"  "  Likely  enough,"  was 
the  gallant.  sBswer,  "  that  is  likely ;  but  this 
is  certain,  :that  we  are  not  foing  home  and 
leave  these  poor  fellows  to  perish.  No, 
please  God,  that  shall  never  be  said  of  us '." 
Nor  was  it.  So,  taking  their  lives  in  their 
bands,  they  gave  tbeii  soiUs  to  God  and  their 
sails  to  the  wind;  and  as  the  boat,  borne  on 
the  top  of  a  mountain  billow  leapt  on  board 
the  wreck,  they  dropped  theii  anchor.  It 
holds.  Now  they  veer  out  the  cable ;  then 
haul  in ;  nor  leave  till  every  man  is  saved. 
Among  others  one,  who,  as  he  clung  to  a 
yard-arm  a  few  feet  above  the  boiling  sea, 
thus  cheered  and  encouraged  his  comrades 
to  hold  an,  "  I  have  sailed,"  he  said,  "  in 
EngHsh  ships  j  I  have  heard  about  their  life- 
boat work  J  and  I  know  that  they  never  leave 
any  one  to  perish,  so  long  as  they  can  see 
them;  they  will  not  leave  us !" 

Man  never  wrote,  nor  poet  sung,  nor  orat(n 
pronounced  a  nobler  eulogy  on  British  sea- 
men ;  and  we  trust  to  our  readers,  after  these 
details,  taking  a  livelier  interest  than  hereto- 
fore in  their  "  Homes " — wherever  situated, 
and  in  every  sdieme  which  aims  at  promoting 
their  temporal  and  spiritual  well-being.  With 
our  money  let  us  help  these  schemes;  and 
with  our  hearts  join  in  a  prayer  ctfered  up  in 
Liverpool  over  the  foundation-stone  of  a  Sea- 
men's Orphan  Asylum,  and  toudiingly  sung 
by  a  band  of  little  children,  most  <^  whose 
fethers,  lost  at  sea,  were  sleeping  below  the 


Elvul  Fatba,  ftmng  to 
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In  own  upoiBCed  Imiu  koep ; 
Ob,  hfiu  HI  irheD  we  CTTU  Tface 
Far  tfaoH  ID  v^t  oillxKt. 
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Im  beard, 
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For  Ihoie  io  peril  on  tli=  •&!. 
Moit  Holy  Spirit,  nfio  d;dn  bnod 
Upon  -Qie  rkaos  dark  isd  radc, 

And^ve,  lor  wild  coufuaion,  peace; 
Oh,  bear  lu  Khea  wr  ct)  Is  Th™ 
Foi  ttaon  in  poU  on  tbu  i«. 

8Trinit»  of  low  ind  power, 
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HOW  TO   STUDY  THE  OLD   TESTAMENT. 

THE  BOOKS  OF  CHRONHXES.— THEIR.  AUTHENTICITY. 

Genesis  xxxvi.  14,  38 ;  but  as  he  had  named 


IN  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  historical 
credibility  of  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  we 
natnraUy  look  first  at  those  parts  of  the  nar- 
rative which  are  parallel  to  parts  of  the  other 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Now 
on  making  this  comparison  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  numerona  discrepancies  are  dis- 
coveraHe  between  the  statements  in  the 
eartier  books  and  the  statements  in  the  later. 
In  the  earlier  genealogies,  indeed,  there  is 
accordance  with  those  in  the  Book  of  Genesis 
so  dose  that  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
dmrntcler  copied  his  lists  fitmi  that  source, 
only  condensing  them  hy  the  omission  of 
acrassoiy  details.     Thus — 

Chmn.  i.  I— 4  i>  tmtmfroni  Gea.T. 

Chmi.  U  s— ij  n  Qen...j— 4,6-l,i3-*l«, 

Ch(Ca.i.  u-~*J  n  G™-  li.  10—16. 

Ch™'  i"  t~^'         "         G*"'  '"■ ''~"' 

Cluon.  U*  1,  A  ^  Oeh.  suiv.  ft3--^j  jud 

Qen.xliri.  tff. 

Passing  over  slight  differences  in  the  spell- 
mg  of  some  of  the  names,  the  only  one  of 
these  parallel  lists  in  which  any  deviations  in 
that  of  the  Chronicles  fi^om  tiiat  in  Genesis 
are  to  be  found  is  the  sixth,  that  containing 
the  descendants  of  Esau.  Here  we  find  in 
Chronicles  Timna  as  well  as  Amalek  ranked 
among  the  sons  of  Eliphaz,  whereas  in  Genesis 
Timna  appears  as  the  concubine  of  Eliphaz 
and  the  mother  of  Amalek.  In  the  Alexan- 
drian codex  of  the  LXX,  the  text  in  Chro- 
nicles is  made  conformable  to  that  in  Genesis, 
for  ver.  36  is  given  thns : — "  The  sons  of 
Eliphaz,  Thaimar,  and  Omar,  and  Sophar, 
and  Gotham,  and  Kezez:  and  Thamna  the 
concubine  of  Eliphaz  she  bare  Amalek."  The 
Jews  say  that  the  chronicler,  using  brevity, 
and  presuming  on  the  relationship  of  Timna 
to  Eliphaz  and  Amalek  being  well  known, 
uses  the  form  "and  Timna  and  AmaJek" 
as  equivalent  to  "  and  of  Timna  Amalek." 
We  find,  however,  both  in  Genesis  and 
in  Chronicles  the  name  of  Timnah  as  that 
(rf  a  tribe  chief  among  the  descendants  of 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40;  1  Chron.  i.  39,  sr); 
so  that  the  probability  is  that  Timnah  or 
"nmna  became  the  ancestress  of  a  line  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  Amalek,  but  which  with  the 
latter  took  rank  among  the  tribes  descended 
from  Esau,  and  being  so  regarded  was  placed 
■by  the  chronicler,  looking  from  a  purely 
genealc^cal  point  of  view,  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Esau.  The  chronicler  omits 
also  the  sons  of  Aholibaraah  as  given  in 


them  before  (ver.  25),  he  probably  thought  it 
needless  to  repeat  their  names. 

The  list  of  the  descendants  of  Hezron 
through  Ram  to  Jesse  (ii.  10 — la)  is  iden- 
tical with  fliat  in  Ruth  iv,  19 — 22.  The  sons 
of  David'  bom  to  him  in  Hebron  (iii.  i — 4) 
are  the  same  as  given  in  2  Sam.  iii.  2 — 5, 
except  diat  the  second  son  is  called  Chiteab 
in  Samuel,  and  Daniel  in  Chronicles,  a  differ- 
ence which  is  unaccountable  unless  the  indi- 
vidual bore  both  names.  Two  lists  are  given 
by  the  chronicler  of  David's  sons  bom  at 
Jerusalem  (iii.  5 — 8;  xiv.  3 — 7),  in  both  of 
which  two  names  not  found  in  Samuel  ^v. 
14 — t6)aregTven,  Elipheletl.  orElpalet,  and 
Nogah,  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  given 
is  somewhat  different  The  list  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  (iiL  10 — 16)  is  substantially  the 
same  as  is  followed  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Kings,  with  some  variations  in  the  names. 
The  sons  of  Simeon  (iv,  24)  are  the  same  as 
in  Numbers  xxvi.  12,  13,  with  only  a  slight 
difiisrence  in  the  spellmg  of  the  name  of  the 
first;  but  in  both  Hsts  the  name  of  Ohad  is 
omitted,  which  is  foundinGcnesisxlvi,  loand 
Exodus  vi.  15.  The  sons  of  Reuben  (v.  3) 
are  given  exactly  as  in  Genesis  xlvi.  9  and 
Exodus  vi.  14  ;  also  the  sons  of  Levi  {vi.  6),  as 
in  Genesis  xlvL  11  and  Exodus  vi. 16,  and  the 
sons  of  Gershom,  Kohath,  and  Merari  (vi. 
16 — loj,  as  in  Exodus  vi.  17—19.  In  the  ILst 
ofthe  cities  of  the  Simeonites{iv.  28^33)  also 
we  find,  with  some  marked  differences,  substan- 
tial agreement  with  the  list  in  Joshua  xix.  2  ff. 

It  thus  appears  that  these  genealogical  lists 
for  the  most  part  coincide,  which  may  be 
accepted  as  evidence  of  their  authenticity, 
inasmuch  as  their  differences  of  arrangement, 
spelling,  &c.,  would  indicate  that  the  later, 
excepting  those  taken  from  Genesis,  were 
not  merely  copied  from  or  gathered  out  of 
the  'earlier.  Where  the  differences  are  of 
importance  they  atise  generally  from  the 
chronicler  ha\Tng  added  names  not  found  in 
the  earlier  lists ;  which  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  careful  to  secure  accuracy  by 
reference  to  documents  of  authority,  whether 
family  registers  or  public  genealogical  rolls. 

The  numbers  given  by  the  chronicler  are  fre- 
quently different  from  thosS  given  in  parallel 
passages  in  the  earlier  books.  Thus  the 
cities  of  Jair  are  said,  Jud.  x.  4,  to  have  been 
23  in  number,  but  in  i  Chron.  ii.  22  they  are 
said  to  have  been  30;  the  numbers  slain  by  the 
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Tachmboite,  one  of  David's  mighty  men,  are 
in  9  Sam.  xxiii.  8  given  as  8oo,  in  i  Chron. 
xi.  1 1  they  are  only  300  ;  in  s  Sam.  xxiv.  13 
God  asks  David  if  he  will  have  seven  years  of 
famiiie,  in  i  Chron.  xjii.  11  the  proposal  is 
only  three  yeats;  in  i  Kings  iv.  a6  Solo- 
mon is  said  to  have  had  40,000  stalls,  in 
»  Chion,  ix,  35  the  number  is  reduced  to 
4,000;  according  to  a  Kings  xxiv.  8  Jehoia- 
chin  was  eighteen  years  old  when  he  began  to 
reign,  according  to  1  Chron.  xxxvi.  9  he  was 
onl^  eight  years  old ;  the  number  of  Syrians 
slam  by  David  is  stated  in  2  Sam.  x.  iS  at 
700,  the  chronicler  (i  Chron.  xix.  18)  makes 
it  7,000  J  the  number  of  overseeis  at  the 
building  of  the  temple  was  according  to 
I  Kings  V.  16  3,300,  according  to  i  Chion. 
iL  a  it  was  3,600 ;  the  brazen  sea  contained 
3,ooobaths  according  to  1  Kings  vii.26,  accord- 
ing to  2  Chion.  iv.  5  it  contained  3,000 ;  the 
ships  of  Solomon  brought  from  Ophir  4:0 
talents  of  gold  according  to  1  Kings  ix.  z8, 
according  to  2  Chron.  viii.  18  they  brought 
450  talents ;  Ahaziah  is  said,  2  Kings  viii.  x6, 
to  have  been  twenty-two  years  old  when  he 
b^an  to  reign,  in  2  Chron.  xxii.  2  his  age  at  his 
accession  is  given  as  forty-two.  Now  when  such 
discrepancies  occur,  it  must  be  at  once  ad- 
mitted that  one  or  other  of  the  statements  is 
incorrect — they  cannot  both  be  right;  but 
they  are  so  manifestly  the  result  of  mere 
errors  on  the  part  of  transcribers  that  no 
argument  can  be  drawn  from  them  against 
the  historical  credibility  either  of  the  one 
writer  or  of  the  other.  That  the  numbers 
given  by  the  chronicler  indicate  on  his  part 
a  tendency  "  to  exaggerate "  (as  has  been 
alleged)  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  the  num- 
bers given  by  him  are  in  several  instances 
smaller  than  those  given  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sages in  the  other  books.  To  clerical  errors 
alio  may  be  referred  such  numbers  as  are 
found  in  1  Chron.  xvfiL  4;  2  Chron.  iiL  15; 
iv.  5;  xiii.  3,  17  ;  xvii.  14,  where  the  num- 
bers, especially  such  as  can  be  compared  '*ith 
those  given  in  the  parallel  passages  (a  Sam. 
viii.  4;  I  Kings  viL  15,  26),  are  manifestly 
,too  large.  The  sum  contributed  by  David  and 
his  princes  for  the  erection  of  the  temple,  as 
given  by  the  chronicler  (i  Chron.  xxii.  14 ; 
xxix.  4, 7),  seems  incredibly  large,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  ^^900,000,000  of  our  money. 
So  also  the  numbers  of  jehoshaphat's  army, 
as  given  in  2  Chron.  xviL  14  ff,  amounting  m 
all  to  1,160,000  men;  the  numbers  of  chosen 
men  led  forth  by  Abijah  and  Jeroboam, 
400,000  on  the  One  side  and  800,000  on  the 
other,  with  the  numbers  slain  by  the  troops 
of  Abijah  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  500,000 


(1  Chron.  xiii.  3,  17);  the  numbers  said  to  ' 
have  been  slain  by  Pekah  in  one  day,  1 30,000,  .' 
with  the  200,000  captives  he  is  said  at  the 
same  time  to  have  carried  &om  Judah,  are  so 
large  that  we  roust  suppose  some  mistake  to  ' 
have  occurred  on  the  part  of  the  transcriber. 
Probably  the  first  writer  put  down  the  num-  I 
ber  in  figures,  that  is,  in  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet; and  in  the  course  of  transcription  these  { 
may  have  been  exchanged  for  others  repre-  ' 
senting  much  higher  numbers.     That  there 
was  no  intaiiionai  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  ' 
the  writer  is  guaranteed  by  the  fact  iat  the  [ 
large  numbers  are  as  often  to  the  discredit  of 
Judah  as  to  the  exaltation  of  it  or  its  princes, 
which  could  not  have  happened  had   the  | 
writer,  himself  a  Jew,  intended  by  exoneration 
to  magnify  the  resources  of  his  own.  nation. 

Besides  these,  sodie  other  instances  have 
been  adduced  in  support  of  the  charge  of   | 
exaggeration ;  but  on  examination  it  will  be    1 
found  that  the  discrepancies  alleged  to  exist 
between  the  statements  of  the  chronicler  and  l| 
the  statements  of  the  earlier  writers;  and  on    j 
which  the  charge  against  the  former  of  cxag-    ; 
geration  is  based,  are  due  to  oversight  on  .[ 
die  part  of  the  critic    Thus  it  is  urged  that  I 
whilst  the  number  of  the  people  when  David  I 
numbered  thern  is,  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9,  giien  j 
at  800,000,  the  chronicler  magnifies  this  to    I 
1,100,000  (i   Chron.   xxi.  5).     But  there  is    j 
no  discrepancy  here;  the  numbers  in  Chto-  I' 
nicies  are  the  sum  total  of  the  population — ■    , 
"all  of  Israel;"  the  numbers  in  Samuel  are  i| 
those  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms —  ,' 
"  valiant,  men  that   drew  the  sword ; "  and 
we  can   easily   believe  that  the  number  of    1 
the  former  exceeded  that  of  the  latter  by 
300,000.     It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  so    I  • 
fhj  is  the  chrdnicler  from  exaggerating,  that  J 
he  gives  to  Judah  a  less  number  of  men  than  1 
the  writer  of  Samuel  does  (comp,  i  Chron. 
xxi.  5    with    Sam,  xxiv.    9) ;    though   here, 
again,  the  discrepancy  is  only  apparent;  for    ■ 
the  500,000  assigned  to  Judah  in  Samuel  are  ij 
probably  the  entire  male  population,  while  j 
the  470,000  assigned  in  Chronicles  are  the 
fightJAg  men.     Another  instance  of  alleged 
discrepancy,  on  which  the  charge  of  exag-  ■ 
geration  is  rested,  is  found  in  the  account  I' 
given  by  the  two  writers  of  David's  purchase  , 
from  Oman  the  Jebusite.     In  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
34,  David  is  said  to  have  paid  Oman  50 
shekels  of  silver;   by  the  chronicler  this  is 
magnified,  it  is  ^eged,  into  600  shekels  o    y 
gold.    But  on  looking  at  the  passage  it  will  J 
be  found  that  the  two  sums  were  paid^iir  \. 
different  objects — the  50  shekels  of  sdver  for    I 
"  the  threshing-floor  and  oxen "  of  Oman ;  I 
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the  600  shekels  of  gold  "  for  the  place  "  that 
is  the  whole  possession  of  Oman  on  Mount 
Moriah;  so  that  here  there  is  neither  dis- 
crepancy nor  cxa^eiation.  With  more  jus- 
tice, indeed,  ntay  the  charge  of  exaggeration 
be  brought  against  the  critic  who,  in  his  zeal 
to  impeach  the  authentidty  of  the  Books  of 
Chronicles,  does  not  hesitate  to  magnify  in 
the  most  extravagant  mamier,  generally  by 
the  help  of  his  own  imagination  alone,  any 
apparent  excess  in  the  statements  which  they 
contain  over  those  in  the  parallel  passages  in 
Samuel  and  Kings.  Thus,  for  instance,  be- 
cause the  chiOnider  commeniorates  the  skill 
in  archery  of  the  Benjamites,  and  the  power 
and  prowess  of  the  men  of  Gad,  and  the 
ought  and  valour  of  the  Manassites,  who 
came  to  assist  David  when  he  was  persecuted 
by  Saul  (r  Chron.  xii.),  whilst  the  Books  of 
^mnel  only  state  that  "  eveiy  one  tiuit  was 
in  distress,  and  every  one  that  was  in  debt, 
and  every  one  that  was  discontented,  gathered 
themselves  unto  him  "  (i  Sam.  xxii.  2),  the 
author  of  Chronicles  has  been  stigmatised  as 
"an  idealising  historian"  who,  to  dignify  a 
&vourite  hero,  surrounds  him  with  noble  and 
valiant  supporters,  while  in  reality  he  was 
only  the  leader  of  a  band  of  lawless  banditti. 
But  the  author  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  does 
not  conceal  that  the  followers  of  David  per- 
fomied  bold  and  heroic  deeds  (comp.  iSam. 
xxviL  and  xxx.) ;  and  it  certainly  does  not 
fellow  that  because  a  man  is  in  distress  and 
in  debt,  and  under  the  pressure  of  these 
betakes  himself  to  a  lawless  life,  he  must 
needs  lose  all  the  skill  in  the  use  of  weapons 
and  all  the  physical  strength  and  -  all  the 
reckless  bravery  he  had  before;  nor  is  it 
reasonable  to  charge  an  historian  with  idealis- 
ing cza^eration  if,  instead  of  simply  stating 
that  certain  men  joined  one  who  was  in  the 
condition  of  an  outlaw,  and  displayed  immense 
powers  of  endurance  and  great  courage,  he 
takes  occasion  to  specify  the  peculiar  qualities 
by  which  some  of  them  were  distinguished, 
and  by  which  they  were  fitted  for  Qie  part 
they  had  to  act 

Besides  being  chained  with  exa^eration, 
the  chronicler's  good  faith  as  an  historian 
has  been  challenged,  on  the  ground  that  he 
makes  additions  and  emieiiishirurtis,  with  a 
view  to  exalt  the  Levitical  system  and 
aggrandise  the  tribe  of  Levi.  In  support  of 
this  charge  the  following  passages  are  ad- 
duced, viz.,  3  Chron.  v.  1 1 — 14,  as  compared 
with  I  Kings  viiL  10, 1 1 ;  a  Chron.  vii.  5 — 
ir,  as  cCHnpared  with  i  Kings  viii  63 — 65  ; 
i  Chron.  viii.  la,  13,  as  compared  with 
I  Kjngs  ix.  35 ;  1  Qtfon.  xdiL  17 — 30,  as 


compai^  with  3  Kings  xi.  i3,  ig;  and  3 
Chron. XXXV.  i — i9,as  compared  with  2  Kings 
xxiii.  31 — 33.  But  when  tiiese  passages  are 
compared,  it  will  be  found  that  the  chronicler 
has  simply  supplied  some  details  which  go  to 
fill  up  the  account,  but  which  the  writer  of 
Kings  did  not,  for  some  reason,  think  it 
needful  to  give.  To  stigmatise  such  addi* 
tions  as  "  embellishments "  made  wtih  a 
sinister  intent  is  simply  absurd  as  welk  as 
unfair.  Unless  the  critic  is  prepared  to  prove 
that  what  the  chronicler  nirrates  in  addition 
to  wliat  the  writer  of  Kings  narrates  is  a  pure 
invention,  he  has  no  ground  whatever  for  his 
allegation.  If  what  the  writer  states  is  fiut, 
was  he  bound  to  omit  it  simply  because  a 
previous  writer  had  omitted  it? 

It  has  been  urged  that  a  bias  incompatible 
with  historical  fidelity  is  shown  in  the  omis-  • 
sion  by  the  chronicler  of  so  many  of  the  sins 
of  David  and  Solomon.  But  supposing  the 
of  the  chronicler  had  been  unduly  to 
exalt  and  glorify  these  monarchs,  how  would 
the  mere  omission  of  certain  facts,  narrated 
in  books  of  authority  already  extant  and 
known  to  all  men,  have  served  that  end? 
Had  he  laboured  to  show  that  the  crimes 
alleged  against  them  had  not  been  committed 
by  them,  or  had  he  resorted  to  ingenious 
hypotheses  in  order  to  apologise  for  them, 
he  might  have  done  somethmg,  if  not  to 
rescue  them  from  the  charge,  at  least  to  show 
clearly  his  own  leanings  and  intentions.  But 
simply  to  pass  over  in  silence  these  well-known 
facts  was  to  do  nothing;  and  the  writer's 
having  so  passed  them  over  proves  nothing 
against  his  historical  good  faith.  To  any 
one  who  will  impartially  read  all  that  the 
chronicler  has  narrated  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon, it  cannot  fail  lo  appear  that,  though  he 
has  omitted  some  things  in  which  they  did 
wrong,  and  which  were  so  well  known  that  no 
onewas^orantof  them,he  has  not  shown  any 
disposition  to  represent  them  as  without  fault 
or  as  idealised  patterns  of  perfect  sovereigns. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  in  2  Chron.  xx. 
36,  37,  there  is  a  misUke  of  such  a  kind  as 
to  indicate  gross  ignorance  or  inadvertence 
on  the  part  of  the  writer.  There  it  is  said 
that  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  joined  him- 
self with  Azariah  king  of  Israel  "  to  make 
ships  to  go  to  Tarshish;"  whereas  frorn  i 
Kings  xxij.  49  we  learn  that  the  fleet  which 
Jeh^haphat  built  consisted  of  "Tarshish 
ships  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold."  But  is  it 
quite  certain  that  diese  two  passages  relate 
to  the  same  affair?  Majr  not  Jehoshaphat 
have  built  a  fleet  of  Tarshish  ships,  i>.,  mer- 
chant ships  like  those  of  Tarshish,  himself,  to 
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go  to  Ophii  for  gold,  and  afterwards  joined 
wiih  Aiariah  to  build  anothei  fleet  to  go  to 
Taishish?  rromthepassageir.KTngaitiscl^ar 
— (i)  that  Jehoshajiha:  acted  in  the  matter 
i  i  there  refened  to  for  himself  alone ;  (2)  that 
the  3eet  he  then  built  nevei  left  Eaon-gefeer, 
I  hot  waa  destroyed  there,  probably  tbrongh 
I  the   unskilfiilness  of  his  servants  ;   and  (3) 
I  that  Azariah  {learning,  probably,  the  feet  that 
Jehoshaphat's  servants  were  unskilled)  pro- 
I  posed  that  his  servants  should  go   iji   the 
.    ships  with  those  of  Jehoshaphat,  a  proposal 
I  which  the  latter  rejected.     From  the  pftssage 
in  Chronicles  it  is  clear— (i)  that  Jchosha- 
'■  phat  and  Azaiiah  combined  to  build  a  fleet 
I  at  Ezion-geber;  (a)  that  the  .fleet  thus  btiilt 
wasdesigncd  to  go  toTarshish ;  and  (3^  tiiat 
,  dijs  alliance  of  Jehoshaphat  with  the  king 
I  of  Israel  was   displeasing  to  God,  who,  to 
I  show  his  displeasure,  caused  the  fleet  to  be 
•  destroyed.     When  the  two  passages  are  tiius 
comp^^,  the  conclusion  seems  iriEsistible 
that  they  relate  to  (/i^ir'«(/ transactions.    They 
;  have  not  one  particular  in  common,  except 
chat  the  place  at  which  the  ships  were  built 
,  and  destroyed  was  in  both  cases  Ezion-geber. 
;  Now,  why  should  it  be  supposed  incredible 
that  Jehoshaphat,  having  had  one  fleet  de- 
stroyed through  die  unskilfulness  of  his  ser- 
I  vanla,  should,  though  at  first  he  refiised  the 
aid  of  the   king   of  Israel,  have,  on  after 
I  thought,  resolved  to  unite  with  him  to  build 
another  fleet,  to  go  this  time  not  to  Ophir, 
,  but   to   Tarshish?     It    is    true    that,  if  by 
;  Taishish  we  are  to  understand  a  port  in 
Spain,  Ezion-geber,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  does  not  appear  the 
[  most  convenient  place  for  building  a  fleet  of 
ships  to  trade  to  that  port.     But  there  may 
have  been  reasons  quite  sufficient  to  over- 
balance this  disadvantage ;    and  though  the 
.  ships  were  built  at  Ezion-^eber,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  were  to  return  thither  from ' 
Tarshish,  supposing  them  to  have  reached 
that   port   (which,  it  may  be    remarked    in 
'  passing,  they  might  do,  without  sailing  around 
AJiica,  by  going  up  the  Red  Sea,  and  being 
transported  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  as 
was  not  unusual  with  the  fleets  of  the  an- 
cients) ;  having  once  visited  Tarshish,  they 
may  have  been  intended  to  traffic  between 
that  port   and   some   of  the  ports    on  the 
western    ade    of   ralestine.    There    seems 
nothing  i'n(:*obabIe  in  all  this;  but  any  sup- 
position is  more  probable  than  that  a  Jew, 
"lilins   in   the   fifth   century  before  Christ, 
should  commit   so   gross   a  blunder  as  to 
confound  Jchoshapliat's  building  of  a  fleet 
for  himself  to  go  to  Ophir,  «'hich  was  de- 


stroyed through  the  unskilfolness  of  his  ser- 
vants, with  his  combining  with  Ajui^  to 
bnild  i  fleet  to  go  to  Tarshish,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  juc^ment  of  God. 

Another  alleged  mistake  is  that  in  i  Chron. 
X.  6  it  is  said  that  all  Sanl'a  Amoc  died, 
together  with  him  and  his  three  sons,  whereas 
in  I  Sam.  xxxi.  6  the  statement  is  that  all 
his  men  died  with  him  icad  his  three  edds. 
Bttt  may  sot  mm  in  the  one  pass:^  mean 
the  same  as  Anu?  in  the  other  ?  "  House," 
certainly,  generally  means  "lamily,"  and 
might  be  so  understood  here ;  but  the  tenn 
is  used  sometimes  widely  for  a  man's  servants 
or  attendants,  as  in  Gen.  zxxvL  a  .where  the  "per- 
sons" (men)  of  Jacob's  house  are  distii^^shed 
from  his  wives  and  sons  and  daughters ;  and 
other  places  :  so  that  it  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  usage  of  the  language  to  understand 
by  the  house  of  Saul  his  servants  who  attended 
him  and  were  round  him  when  he  fell.  , 

The  most  serious  instuice  of  discrepancy 
that  has  been  pointed  out  is  seen  when  wc  I 
compare  the  statement  of  i  Kings  xv.  39,  33  j 
and  xvi.  S,  with  that  in  a  Chron.  xiv.  i,  | 
XV.  19,  and  xvi.  i,  "How,"  it  maybe  asked, 
"could  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  be  at 
war  all  their  days,  if  it  was  i>ot  till  the  thirty- 
skth  year  of  Asa's  reign  that  Baasha  made 
war  on  him  ?  and  how  conld  Baasha,  king  of 
Israel,  invade  Jndah  in  the  thirty-eixth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Asa,  if  he  died  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  that  king's  reign  ?"  Here  it 
must  be  confessed  are  serious  difficulties 
Hie  former  m^  be  got  over  by  supposing 
that  though  there  was  no  actual  fitting 
between  the  two  nadom  for  a  season,  they 
were  at  war  in  the  sense  of  being  in  a  state 
of  hostility  with  eadi  other.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  get  over  the  other  difflculty  by 
supposing  that  when  the  chronicler  says  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  ti)e  leign  of  Asa  he  means 
the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  separtte  existence 
of  the  kmgdom  of  Judah,  which  would  be  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  leign  of  Asa.  Bat  this 
has  too  mndi  the  appearance  of  an  eva^on  i 
to  commend  itself  to  the  candid  ingnirer;  I 
and  besides,  it  makes  the  chronicler  con- 
tradict himself,  for  it  makes  him  say  that 
dining  the  thirty-five  years  ^1  had  elapsed 
since  the  severance  of  the  kingdoms  tiiere 
had  been  no  war  between  Israel  and  Jud^, 
whereas  he  has  himself  narrated  that  there 
had  beer,  war  between  Abijah  and  Jeroboam 
(xiii,  2).  The  only  rcsoaice  is  to  admit  that 
the  numbers  in  ChronkleB  are  inconect 
Probably  for  thirty-five  we  should  read  fifteen, 
and  for  thirty-six,  sixteen..  This  would  make 
all  straight   For  ten  yews  after  the 
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of  Asa  tbe  laitd  had  peace,  a  season  which  he 
employed  in  fortifying  the  country  (2  Chroo. 
xiv.  r,  6)  I  after  this  war  broke  out  ia  con- 
sequence ot  as  iovasioa  of  the  Ethiopians 
{ver.  9) ;  five  years  later  Asa  had  completed 
his  milita^  preparations,  and  in  the  fifteenth 
>'ear  of  1^  reign  had  a  muster  of  his  people 
at  Jemsalem  ^xv.  lo);  and  thus  was  prepared 
for  Baasha'a  mvasion,  which  took  place  in 
that  year,  so  as,  with  tbe  co-operation  of  Ben- 
hadad,  kuig  of  Syria,  to  repel  it,  and  frustrate 
the  attempt  of  the  Israelitish  king  to  diect 
a  lodgioent  within  the  territory  of  Judah 
(xvL  6).  The  numerals  lU  might  easily, 
through  inadvertence,  be  dianged  into  ^*y ; 
or  some  one,  finding  that  the  fifteenth  year 
of  Asa  synchronised  with  the  thirty-fifth  year 
of  the  southezm  kingdom,  may  have  marked 
this  on  the  margin,  and  a  subsequent  tran- 
scriber, taking  Uiis  for  a  coirection,  may 
have  introduced  it  into  the  text,  and  to  pre- 
serve consistency  may  have  altered  the  six- 
teenth of  xvi  I  into  thirty-sixth.  If  it  be  said 
that  even  with  this  alteration  there  remains 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  assertion  that 
.there  was  no  war  unto  the  fifteenth  year  of 
JAsa  with  the  account  of  the  Invasion  of  the 
Etliiopians,  which  must  have  taken  place, 
'according  to  this  scheme,  some  time  between 
the  tenth  and  fifteenth  year  of  Asa's  reign, 
it  may  be  replied  that  the  context  leads  us 
I  to  understand  this  assertion  solely  in  relation 
I  to  war  between  Judah  and  Israel,  not  to  war 
.  v\\h  any  enemy  whatever. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  those 
jparts  of  Chronicles  which  are  parallel  to  pas- 
!  ages  in  other  parts  of  the  canonical  writings ; 
'  let  us  now  lo<^  at  those  which  are  peculiar  to 
I  the  Chronicles,  and  see  whether  any  of  the 
I  charges  of  want  of  historical  veracity  which 
j  have  been  adduced  against  them  can  stand. 
;     It  has  been  insinuated  that  the  chronicler 
^hu  blundered,  because  he  makes  Obed-edom 
j  aLevite  (i  Chron.  xxvi.  15),  whereas  he  was 
'la  Gittite  (3  Sam.  vi.  10),  and  therefore  not 
; ,  an  Israelite  at  all.     But  this  goes  on  the  as- 
j  1  sumption  that  "Gittite"in  Samuel  means  a 
/lative  of  die  Philistine  Gath ;   whereas  it 
raore   probably  refers    to  Gath-riramon,   a 
Levitical  city  in  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh,  xsi. 
H)-    Again,  with  regard  to  Obed-edom  it  is 
alleged  that  the  chronicler  represents  /imr 
generations  of  his  family  as  serving  under 
David  at  once,  viz.,  Jeduthun,  his  fiither, 
who  was  a  master  of  music  in  the  temple 
(i  Chron.  xvi.  41,  42),  Obed-edom  himself, 
who  was  porter  (ver.  38),  the  sons  of  Obed- 
edom  and  his  grandsons,  who  rendered  ser- 
■"ce{i  Chron.  xxvi.  4—8).     This  is  Kudnot 


to  be  credible.  But  it  ia  to  be  obserred  tha- 
there  are  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Obed- 
edom  mentioned  as  connecled  with  the  tem 
p!c  service  (t  Chrori.  xvi,  38);  and  itbync 
means  follows,  therefore,  that  the  Obed 
edom  whose  descendants  axe  enumerated  iti 
chapter  txvl  is  Obed-edom,  the  son  (rf*  JediP 
thun;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  rather  appear, 
from  the  way  in  whidi  reference  is  made  to 
the  numerous  descendants  of  the  firet  Obed- 
edom  in  I  Chron  xvi.  38,  that  it  is  he  and  not 
Obed-edom,  the  son  of  Jeduthun,  whose  sons 
and  grandsons  are  named  in  i  Chron.  xxvi, 
4—8.  Then  again  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
though  the  grandsons  of  Obed-edom  are 
enumerated  in  1  Chron.  xxvi  7,  it  b  not  said 
that  they  served  along  widi  their  grand&ther ; 
it  is  only  Ais  sons  who  are  said  to  have  served 
widi  him  (i  ChroiL  xxvi.  15) ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  his  grandsons  are  enumerated 
simply  becaase  they  were  bom  and  roistered 
during  the  later  years  of  David's  reign, 
though  they  did  not  enter  on  actual  service 
till  later.  Even  supposing,  then,  that  we 
discount  the  other  Obed-edom,  and  regard 
all  those  mentioned  in  i  Chron.  ixvL  4—^ 
as  the  descendants  of  Jeduthun,  there  is 
nothing  incredible  in  the  chronicles  repre- 
sentation. David's  reign  at  Jerusalem  lasted 
for  thir^-three  years,  and  Jeduthun  was  ap- 
pointed master  ctf  music  in  the  first  year 
of  that  reign.  For  aught  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  Obed-edom,  the  son  of  Jeduthun, 
may  have  been  then  thirty  yean  of  age,  and 
have  had  a  son  (Shemaiah)  ten  years  old  (for 
the  Jews  married  cMly).  Ten  years  later 
Shemaiah  may  have  married,  and  during  the 
twenty-three  years  that  elapsed  before  David's 
death  it  ia  surely  quite  cr»lible  that  he  might 
have  six  sons  bom  to  hiiri.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible, then,  that  tkree  generations  of  the 
descendants  of  Jeduthun  may  have  been 
bom  bef<»«  the  death  of  David,  which  is  all 
the  chronicler  reaHy  affirms.  Tiiat  Jeduthun 
himsetf  was  alive  when  the  youngest  of  his 
son's  grandsons  was  bom  ,theie  if  no  need 
for  supposing. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  account  of  Solomon's 
consccmtion  to  tite  titrone,  given  in  r  Chron. 
xxix.  32,  is  fictitious,  because  it  represents 
him  as  anointed  and  recognised  as  lung  in  a 
great  assembly  of  the  people,  whereas  we 
know,  from  \  Kings  i.  39,  that  he  was  hastily 
anointed  by  Zadok  in  the  presence  of  a  few 
friends.  But  those  who  urge  thia  overloc^ 
the  fact  that  the  chronicler  distinctly  state* 
that  the  anointing  which  he  narrates  was  that 
when  Solomon  waa  made  king  the  sttmd  time, 
evidendy  implying  acquaintance  with,  the 
C       1 
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fact  of  his  pTcvious  anointing,  and  merely 
adding  to  the  earlier  history  the  fact  that  the 
hasty  consecration  of  the  king,  which  was 
occasioned  by  the  usurpation  of  Adonijah, 
wa«  followed  by  one  more  solemnly  gone 
about,  and  which  was  probably  necessary  for 
the  ftjl  settlement  of  Solomon  on  the  throne. 
It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  take  up 
si>ace  with  the  refutation  of  certain  other 
trifling  and  frivolous  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  impeach  the  veracity  of  the 
Chronicles :  as,  for  instance,  when  it  is  asked. 
How  could  David  collect  gold  of  Ophir 
{i  Chron.  xxix.  4)  when  the  ships  were  not  yet 
built  which  Solomon  sent  to  Ophir  for  gold  P 
— as  if  Solomon's  sending  ships  to  Ophir  for 
gold  proved  that  gold  had  never  been  brought 
before  from  Ophj  to  Jerusalem  !  This  and 
such-like  objections  can  only  be  regarded  as 
cavik,  which  to  state  is  to  refute.  Had 
there  been  any  valid  ground  for  calling  in 
question  the  authenticity  of  the  books,  it 
would  not  have  been  to  such  objections  as 
these  that  we  sliould  have  been  called  to 
listen. 

We  may  now  venture  to  say  that  the  his- 
torical authority  and  veracity  of  these  books 
stand  above  impeachment.  Making  allow- 
ance for  clerical  errors  in  respect  of  numbers 
— a  department  in  which,  of  all  others,  such 
errors  are  apt  to  occur — it  may  be  affirmed 
that  there  is  nothing  in  these  books  which 
may  not  be  received  as  a  narrative  of  actual 
fact  No  instance  of  intentional  distortion 
of  tacts,  culpable  inaccuracy  of  statement,  or 
exa^ration,  on  the  ground  of  which  the 
credibility  and  authenticity  of  these  books 
could  be  assailed,  can  be  pointed  out  It 
may  be  added  that  the  accordance  of  both 
Kings  and  Chronicles  with  the  records  of 
pro&ne  history  vouches  for  the  authenticity 
both  of  the  sacred  books  and  the  secular. 
In  some  instances  where  conhision  and  un- 
certainty arc  found  in  the  heathen  annals, 
they  may  be  corrected  and  restored  to  order 
by  the  hel^  of  the  more  authentic  statements 
of  the  Biblical  writers.  The  recent  decipher- 
ment of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monii-  ■ 
ments  has  added  greatly  to  the  evidence  of ; 
the  authenticity  of  the  Scripture  histories.* 

If,  then,  there  is  otherwise  ground  lor 
believing  that  Ezra  wrote  the  Books  of 
Chronicles,  there  is  nothing  in  the  books 
themselves  to  throw  doubt  or  uncertainty  on 
that  position. 
We  are  now  prepared  to  enter  on  the  last 
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inquiry — that  respecting  the  design  of  the 
Books  of  Chronicles.  According  to  some 
this  is  supremely  and  principally  to  exalt 
the  Levitical  institute,  and  with  that  the 
priestly  order  in  die  estimation  of  the  nation. 
Now  that  in  this  there  is  an  element  of  tra'.h 
must,  we  think,  be  admitted ;  at  least,  it 
seems  apparent  that  this  was  one  part  of  the 
writer's  design,  though  it  may  not  be  com- 
petent to  say  that  tliis  was  his  only  or  even- 
.his  chief  design,  Kor  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  such  a  design  should  have  been  con- 
templated by  him.  The  books,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  composed  soon  after  the  return  of 
the  Jews  to  Palestine  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  Now  at  this  time  the  priestly 
class  were  about  to  occupy  a  place  of  in- 
fluence and  authority  in  the  nation  much 
higher  than  had  heretofore  belonged  to 
them.  The  royal  power  was  no  longer  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  monardi ;  the  prophetic 
othce  was  soon  to  cease ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  ruling  and  the  teaching  of  the 
people  were  both  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
priesthood.  The  chief  priest  was  about  to 
become  virtually  the  sovereign  of  the  nation, 
and  the  Levitical  body  were  to  monopolise 
the  religious  education  and  training  of  the 
community.  The  priest  was  to  be  "  the 
messenger"  or  "angel  of  Jehovah,  his  lips 
were  to  keep  kuowledge,  and  the  people 
were  to  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth"  (Ma!.  iL  7). 
In  the  prospect  of  this,  and  as  a  fitting  pre- 
paration for  it,  it  was  doubtless  important 
that  the  people  should  he  impressed  with 
a  high  sense  of  the  dignity,  solemnity,  and 
authority  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  (he  rites  they  celebrated. 

But  besides  and  above  this  design  there 
was  another  which  one  cannot  fail  to  see  in 
these  books.  It  is  that  of  showing  how  all 
through  the  history  of  the  nation  the  Mosaic 
institute  had  kept  its  place  as  the  one 
authorised  directory  of  acceptable  worship- 
how,  amid  abounding  defections  and  many 
transgressions,  God's  law,  as  given  by  Moses, 
still  retained  its  place  of  authority  and  supre- 
macy^— and  how  all  through  it  was  just  as 
that  law  was  honoured  and  obeyed  by 
monarch  and  people  that  the  condition  of 
the  nation  was  happy  and  prosperous.  Such 
a  lepresentation  was  fitted  to  awaken  and 
sustain  in  the  minds  of  the  community  a 
reverence  for  God's  revealed  will,  a  zeal  for 
his  law,  and  an  interest  in  his  true  worship; 
and  this  rdigious  end  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  main  design  of  the  writer  of  the  Books  of 
Chronicles  to  promote. 
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IT  puzzled  me  sometimes  to  know  whence 
the  Blacks  derived  theirincotiie.  Theyhad 
no  bofLTders  but  the  Professor  and  me,  and 
Mrs.  Black  often  spoke  as  if  the  means  of 
her  early  widowhood  had  been  painfully 
lunow  and  uncertain.  I  could  not  under- 
stand how  they  had  since  increased,  since 
the  "  training  "  of  Stephen  and  Joanna  had 
hitherto  absorbed  their  whole  lives,  as  it  bade 
lair  to  do  till  the  end.  Mary  certainly  found 
enough  to  do  in  the  house;  one  could  not 
wonder  that  she  always  managed  to  escape 
for  two  or  three  hours'  rest  or  recreation  in 
that  chilly,  half-fumished  chamber  of  hers,  of 
which  I  had  occasionally  caught  a  glimpse 
through  its  half-opened  door,  ,Not  that  she 
ever  secured  these  undisturbed,  Lucy  would 
(ollow  her  there  to  try  to  find  some  elasticity 
in  Mrs.  Black's  hard-and-fast  rules.  Stephen 
and  Joanna  rapped  at  her  door  as  often  as 
ihey  missed  any  article  they  themselves  had 
mi^id  through  assigning  it  to  some  new 
"proper"  place  which  they  could  not  le- 
ineuber ;  and  Mrs.  Black  herself  ofl^n  called 
her  out,  especially  when  she  was  making  up 
her  housekeeping-book.  People  who  least 
endure  disturbance  often  give  most.  I  only 
wondered  why  Mary  Black  stayed  so  patiently 
in  a  home  where  she  was  not  loved,  and  where 
her  ceaseless  labourwas  first  eagerly  demanded 
and  then  accepted  as  a  proof  of  her  mental 
and  moral  inferiority.  Cold  and  stem  and 
unloving  as  the  outer  world  may  be,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  she  would  soon  win  from  it  a 
wairaer  welcome  and  a  truer  appreciatioft 
than  she  could  ever  find  in  the  home  in 
Desmond  Street.  It  was  but  the  strangers  and 
hirelings  there  who  understood  or  loved  her. 
We  had  no  family  prayers.  We  never 
said  grace.  As  a  household'  we  regularly 
attended  no  divine  service.  Our  neighbour- 
hood possessed  clergymen  and  ministers  of 
nearly  every  shade  of  orthodox  belief  and 
natural  gift  ;  but  Mrs.  Black  shook  her  head 
over  them,  and  pronounced  "  that  they  were 
11  darkness — ^behind  the  age — poor  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind."  She  preferred  an 
itr^lar,  erratic  attendance  on  those  wan- 
dermg  stars  of  the  pulpit  who,  when  they 
Kke  and  where  they  like,  preadi  their  own 


little  dogmas  of  doubt  and  sfiitiraent;  men 
who  can  understand  no  faith  that  is  not  faith 
in  themselves,  and  who  dare  to  hope  by 
their  farthing  candle  to  illumine  those  depths 
which  God's  own  simshine  is  not  meant  to 
enlighten  till  the  rocks  fall  aad  the  mountains 
are  brought  low.  Strange  that  the  mortal  who 
cannot  believe  in  the  healing  power  of  the 
sparkling  Jordan  will  often  willingly  go  down 
to  the  muddiest  creek  of  Abana'  and  Pharpar  \ 

Joanna  always  accompanied  her  mother  to 
these  services.  Stephen  did  not.  He  was 
even  beyond  their  liberality.  But  I  was  in 
no  danger  of  theological  discussion  with  him^ 
for  he  affected  to  smile  down  with  supreme 
superiority  upon  all  who  did  not  ^bscribe  to 
his  creed  of  "I  believe  in  nothing,"  in  his 
infidelity  more  dogmatic  than  the  most 
bigoted  Romish  priest  or  narrowest  secta- 
rian. Professor  Gessler  attended  nowhere, 
except  that  he  went  once  or  twice  to  the 
old  German  Lutheran  chapel,  rather  fi-om 
a  kindly  sentiment  towards  fatherland  than 
any  devout  feeling. 

I  am  thankful  to  say  that  though  Mrs. 
Black's  social  and  domestic  theories  had  cast 
their  spell  over  my  inexperienced  mind,  it 
stopped  short  there.  I  was  not  ready  again 
to  venture  on  the  morass  of  doubt  and  specu- 
lation; nay,  wherever  I  detected  its  treacherous 
soil  I  could  not  help  feeling  suspicious  of  all 
crops  that  grew  thereon.  Therefore  I  did 
not  falter  in  my  habits  of  church-going,  and 
brought  down  my  own  old-fashioned  &inday 
books.  And  there  was  one  to  keep  me  in 
countenance  under  Stephen's  quiet  sneers, 
and  his  mother'^  indulgent  prophecies  that  I 
should  become  wider-minded  some  day.  I 
might  almost  say  there  were  two,  for  even  ia 
Mrs.  Black's  presence  Professor  Gessler  ven- 
tured to  say  that  humanity  would  be  in  a 
poor  way  if  it  was  only  to  believe  what  it 
saw,  especially  as  those  who  preached  that 
tenet  were  generally  very  short-sighted.  But 
as  the  Professor's  own  practice  was  not  on 
my  side,  he  was  but  a  poor  ally  \  and  it  was 
Mary  Black  who  was  my  genuine  stronghold 
and  supporter. 

Not  that  she  said  much  on  the  subject. 
In  fact,  Mary  Black  talked  but  little,  except 
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lometimes  of  an  creiiing  when  the  other 
Blacks  were  out,  and  the  ProfeSBOr  was 
imoking  his  pipe,  while  she  was  perched  Ufce 
I  little  sparrow  on  the  edge  of  the  fender, 
'or  Mary  Black  was  fond  of  low  seats,  Alt 
■.be  intellectual  conversation  I  ever  heard  in 
.hat  house  was  at  those  tvening  firesides; 
/ery  often  the  kitchen  fireside,  for  even  m-  the 
lepth  of  winter  Mrs.  Black  had  a  habit  of 
mnouncing  that  there  was  an  excellent  lec- 
:ure  to  be  delivered  here  or  there,  and  then 
etting  out  the  parlour  fire,  on  the  strength  of 
he  conclusion  that  wa  would  all  go  to  hear 
t.  1  did  not  call  it  intellectual  conversation 
o  entertain  the  family  circle  with  the  pro^ 
grammes  of  classes  and  athenaeums,  or  the 
ant  phrases  of  art  connoisseurs  or  scientific 
;mattereis,  as  was  the  custom  of  Mrs.  Black 
Lud  Joanna.  It  seemed  very  fine  and  learned 
it  first,  but  after  a  very  few  days  I  found  as 
ittle  originality  in  it  as  in  a  parrot's  cry  of 
'^Vhat's  o'clock?"  It  was  somethmg  far 
liEFerent  at  our  little  evening  gathering.  The 
Professor  had  known  many  people,  and 
ningled  in  many  events,  and  he  hit  off  their 
alient  points  with  quaint  German  precision 
jid  insight.  Mary  held  her  own  brightly 
.nd  well  in  these  conversations,  always 
lappy  hannony  with  her  old  friend,  but 
.  curious  suggestion  of  a  something  beyond 
lim  in  her  own  soul  which  raised  Ihe  young 
;irl  above  the  grey-haired  man,  and  often,  it 
eemed  to  me,  made  him  turn  towards  her 
.'ith  a  pitifiil  yearning,  aa  towards  a  secret 
Imost  within  Ins  grasp,  and  yet  withheld. 

Mary  Black  was  faithful  in  her  attendance 
.t  divine  worship.  She  went  to  a  little  chapel 
;sar  at  hand,  where  a  lowly,  good  man 
ireached  to  a  poor,  simple  congregation.  It 
.■as  the  very  plainest  spiritual  food  that  was 
iffered  there.  I  thought  it  was  rather  below 
icr,  and  once  ventured  to  say  so.  She  only 
hook  her  head,  and  said  gently — 

"  It  suits  me  best,  just  now." 

And  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  f,he  brought 
ut  her  calf-bound,  red-leaved  edition  of 
eremy  Taylor's  "  Holy  Living  and  Dying." 
!ie  never  wearied  of  him.  The  good  old 
ishop  would  have  counted  her  fellow-wor- 
lippers  as  pragmatical  schismatics,  and  they 
ould  probably  have  condemned  him  as  a 
lete  muiion  of  a  hateful  hierarchy.  But  they 
ach  had  something  good  for  her,.  What  in 
oth  was  catholic  and  everlasting  she  took 
)  her  own  heart — what  in  either  was  merely 
icaiand  temporary  fluttered  harmlessly  away, 
ke  a  paper  kite  from  its  entanglement  among 
ic  slurcly  branches  of  a  good  old  oak,  Joanna 
'ssed  her  heaS  at  her  sister's  "illogical  in- 


consistoicy."  Mrs.  Black  bewailed  it  as 
resulting  from  a  want  of  "  severe  mental 
training."  But  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  Maiy 
had  already  the  true  secret  of  that  unlvers^ 
church  and  brotherhood  of  which  the  others 
oii-en  talked  so  grandly  and  so  vaguely. 

Regularly  coming  in  and  going  out  to  her 
set  9erTices,  whilst  the  other  women  of  the  | 
house  were  wandering  at  all  hours  to  all  dis- 1 
tances,  Mary  became  naturally  the  presiding 
spirit  of  the  Sabbath-day.  Not  that  she  even  i 
altered  her  mother's  regulations.  She  ac-' 
cepted  it  as  her  duty  to  submit  and  sapple- 
ment,  not  to  disobey.  Now  it  was  Mrs. 
Black's  way  to  waive'  punctuality  on  the 
Sabbath.  Her  laws  might  circumscribe 
duty,  and  fight  with  necessity,  but  incli- 
nation was  to  be  abs-olved.  When  you 
were  free  to  obey,  then  you  need  not  Per- 
haps the  easiest  solution  may  be  that  on 
week-days  it  suited  her  to  be  puitctaal,  and 
on  Sundays  it  did  not  Much  philosophy 
can  be  best  explained  by  reference  to  the 
philosopher's  practice. 

But  with  gentle  tact  Maiy  so  nanaged  the 
meals  that  her  family's  irregularity  should 
not  interfere  with  anybody  who  wished  to  be 
punctual,  SteJ)hen,  who  spent  his  Sundays 
dawdling  about  at  home,  generally  sat  down 
with  his  sister,  the  Professor,  and  me.  It 
dawned  upon  me,  by,and-by,  that  Stephen 
was  an  unusually  weak  man,  and  that  he 
might  be  much  more  sociable  if  he  had 
power  to  push  back  the  character  of  lofty, 
contemplative  genius  which  his  mother  had 
fwced  upon  him ;  and  presently  I  wondered 
whether  at  first  his  infidelity  had  been  more 
than  the  querulousness  of  an  idle  and  un- 
healthy ftoy,  only  so  readily  and  almost 
proudly  accepted  as  another  proof  of  the  un- 
tiammclled  flight  of  his  intellect,  that  it  had 
grown  upon  him  hard  and  strong,  like  a  rock 
enclosing  a  helpless  firog ;  and  at  last  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  poor  Stephen  Black 
was  little  more  than  an  idiot,  ^d  differed 
from  other  men  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  what 
his  mother's  vanity  concluded. 

And  really,  when  Mrs,  Black  and  Joanna 
did  not  bustle  in  by  the  middle  of  the  meal, 
we  often  had  very  pleasant  times.  Mary 
never  expressly  "talked  religion,"  but  I  rather 
think  slie  never  talked  anything  else.  Yon 
don't  want  to  be  told  of  the  sunshine  when 
it  is  in  the  room.  There  it  is,  in  its  purity 
and  brightness  and  warmth,  saying  more  for 
itself  than  yon  can  say.  She  always  brought 
forward  topics  that  suited  the  Professor;  and 
presently,  just  at  the  right  point,  she  would 
appeal  to  Stephen  for  some  date  or  reference, 
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and  make  him  inteiested  in  the  talk,  bec&ase 

necessary  to  it.     And  over  all  she  shed  that 

soft,  nameless  inSuence  of  hers,  Eke  soroe 

j  sweet  flower  in  a  squalid  court  bmring  silent 

!'  witness  of  its  Tiome  in  sunny  fields  and 
scented  gardens  far  away. 
I  noticed  that  there  was  always  some 
blight  attractive  book  left  lying  among  the' 
scientific  or  sceptical  literatnire  that  .  the 
other  Blacks  bi-ought  out  for  their  leisure 
hours.  It  might  be  but  the  translation  of 
some  Greek  or  Latin  hymns,  whose  antiquity 
or  debateable  authorship  might  interest 
Stephen,  Or  it  was  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
i  which  had  an  undying  mystic^  diarm  for 
,  the  Professor,  whence  some  divine  grace 
I  might  drop  by-and-by,  like  a  loving  letter 
I  hidden  in  a  bimch  of  roses. 

As    time    passed   on,  I   began  to  learn 
I  that  an  unfeeling  and  irresponsible  routine, 
'   planned  on  purpose  to  absolve  one  person 
fiom  her  natural  duties,  produces  about  as 
much  order  and  comfort  as  an  nnguided 
I  steam  engine  nmning  headlong  in  the  pnblic 
I  streets.  Set  dates  for  cett^un  foods,  or  house- 
hold habits,  without  consideration  for  the 
I  stat«  of  tiie  markets  or  the  weather,  often 
.  produced  ludicrous   and  tantalising  results. 
I  Cooking  on  exact  principles,  with  no  kindly 
j  deviation  allowed  for  natural  irregularities  in 
tiie  ingredients,  was    frequently   lepnbive. 
.  Domestic  work,  that  was  never  to  be  done 
out  of  its  appointed  season,  however  sorely 
.  accident  required  it,  left  the  house  often  in 
a  highly  tmsatisfactoty  state.     Maiy  threw 
,  hei^elT  into  the  gaps  as  galtantlyas  she  could, 
I  but  nobody  can  fight  an  iron  machine,  though 
,,  it  may  be  somewhat  turned   aside,   and   I 
,  cannot  venture  to  say  what  the  house  would 
have   become  without  one  intelligent    and 
thoughtfid  woman,  who  was  willing  "  to  waste 
herself  on  trivial  duties "  of  caring  for  the 

I  health  and  comfort  <^  others,  and  nuddng  it 
possible  for  diem  to  keep  their  tempet^  and 

!  live  in  cleanly,  godly  fashion.  Mrs.  Black's 
logic  never  brought  her  to  the  question  what 
':  would  happen  if  every  woman  thought  it 
nobler  to.  be  a  school-diild  than  a  house- 
mother, and  aspired  to  lay  her  hands  on  the 
encyclopaedia  and  the  dictionary  rather  than 
the  spindle  and  the  distaff.  I  wonder  what 
she  thought  was  the  aim  and  end  of  all 
knowledge?  ■   , 

.1  I  fflt  foolish  enough  whenever  I  visited 
,  my  fellow-clerk,  Mr.  Giles,  who  still  lived  in 
I  Mrs.  Summers's  house.  That'  good  woman 
I  having  preaently  filled  my  vacant  place  with 

I I  a  gentleman  who  was  willing  to  pay  what  she 
■I  thouglit    liberal    terms;    though    something 


con^dembly  less  than  I  was  giving  Mrs. 
Blftck,  had  set  about  the  work  of  repar  and 
insprovement  with  all  promptitude  and  zest. 
The  bright  new  hall-cloth  that  met  my  feye» 
ti»e  moment  I  entered  the  door  was  but  a 
small  matter.  Who  shall  tdl  the  glories  of 
the  neat  drugget  and  tasty  chintz  in  die 
pMloor  ?  Where  were  the  old  willow  plates, 
and  the  doarse-blown  glass?  Happily  sop- 
planted  by  gay-rimmed  white  china,  and 
good  plain  cut.  She  had  set  up  a  jAain  Uttie 
book-csse  in  one  comer,  and  she  told  me  itft 
history,  delightedly  using  a,  quite  supereroga- 
tory duster  all  the  while.  It  was  the  work: 
of  a  poor  young  carpentra  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment by  a  great  feilure  in  a  slack  season 
— "  a  real  deservirig  yoraig  fellow,"  said  the 
good  woman,  "  but  not  the  sort  that  you  can 
ofler  a  few  shilling  to — and,  in  fact,  I  hadn't 
tlicm  to  spare  without  somethmg  for  them, 
bemg  as  my  gentleman  was  so  liberal,  and  it 
was  my  duty  to  be  making  things  nice  for 
them.  But  I  thought  they'd  fiiid  a  case  a 
real  comfort  for  their  books,  instead  of  having 
to  hunt  down  in  boxes  for  'em,  or  leave  'em 

£'ng  about,  messing  and  dusty.  So  me  and 
;  yoong  man  sochi  came  to  terms.  He 
named  a  price  that  paid  him  fair  and  yet  was 
cheap  to  me.  He  got  regular  work  the  day 
after  he'd  finished,  and  it  jnst  saved  him 
from  having  to  pawn  anything." 

Mrs.  Black  would  have  been  afraid  (rf 
interfering  with  "  the  fundamental  principles 
of  pobtical  economy."  What  should  we  do 
with  a  man  who  feared  to  give  away  a  cup  ot 
cold  water,  in  r;a3e  it  should  disturb  the  tide 
of  the  river  ?  Should  we  coJl  him  a  madman 
Of  a  murderer  ? 

"  And  yon  must  just  look  here,  too,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Summers,  leading  me  to  the 
other  side  (rf  the  fire-place.  "My  new 
lodger,  you  see,  has  travelled,  and  he'd 
brought  home  from  die  Indies  those  feather 
fans,  and  that  lovely  bit  of  carving.  Well, 
he  set  'em  up  in  his  bedroom,  and  I  thought 
it  was  a  thorough  pily  they^ould  be  hidden 
there,  where  nobody  ever  saw  'em,  not  even 
himself,  for' bow  can  he,  when  he's  asleep? 
So  as  there  were  a  few  bits  left  from  Uie 
wood  of  the  book-case,  I  told  my  workman 
I'd  give  him  a  trifle  more  if  he'd  knock  up 
these  shelves  here,  and  then  I  brought  down 
the  feathers  and  the  carving,  and  hunted  out 
two  or  three  pretty  bits  of  my  oivn.  Tha^, 
now,  is  a  real  Dresden,  sir.  It  was  made  for 
a  salt-cellar,  and  my  grandtnolhcr  had  a  set 
of  four,  but  that  one  is  all  tliaE's  left.  Ami 
that  other's  what  they  call  a  Chelsea  shep- 
herdess, I  don't  know  why,  for  I  don't  belicw. 
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there  ever  weie  sbepherdesses  in  Chelsea, 
but  I  know  it's  good,  for  it  belonged  to  1117 
busDand's  mother's  mistress,  and  she  set 
great  store  by  it.  It  does  me  good  to  see 
'em  put  out  again ;  I  didn't  expect  I  ever 
^ould  any  more.  It's  quite  like  old  times. 
And  bit  by  bit,  the  other  young  genUemeu 
have  added  these  trifles.  That  card  model 
was  made  by  that  poor  little  chap  that  was 
al^ys  so  ailing.  Ah,  you  knew  him,  Mr. 
Gairett ;  he  was  here  in  your  time.  He  used 
to  be  real  weariful  often.  He  couldn't  go 
out  ever  in  the  evenings,  and  he  couldn't  go 
much  even  to  business  lately,  and  he  couldn't 
be  always  reading,  poor  dear.  That's  about 
as  wholesome  as  always  eating,  I  reckon. 
And  I  tried  to  think  what  could  pass  his 
time  away  -a  little  lighter-like.  I  remem- 
bered my  old  uncle  Tom,  who  lost  both  his 
legs  in  the  French  wais,  taught  himself  to 
make  all  kinds  of  pretty  models  with  card 
and  paper.  It  used  to  be  a  rare  treat  to  us 
children  to  go  to  sec  'tra.  I'd  got  one  or 
two,  old  and  yellow,  crumpled  up  somewhere, 
and  I  brought  them  out  and  showed  'em  to 
the  poor  boy,  and  said,  '  wouldn't  it  amuse 
him  to  try  to  do  the  like?'  He  laughed,  and 
a^d  what  use  was  they  7  But  I  said  any- 
thing was  better  than  nothing,  and  that  old 
tincle  Torn  had  said  he  believed  it  was  the 
Holy  Spirit  pst  him  in  mind  of  models,  to 
keep  him  from  swearing  at  bis  wooden 
stumps.  So  he  said  no  more,  but  presently 
took  to  it,  and  by-and-by  did  it  so  beauti- 
ful, that  Mr.  Giles  got  him  to  let  him  take 
them  and  sell  'em  at  a  meeting  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Ragged  School.  After  that, 
he  made  more,  and  gave  them  to  a  little 
bricklayer-boy,  who  had  an  accident  to  his 
right  hand,  and  he  took  them  round  to 
genteel  sort  of  neighbourhoods  to  sell,  and 
it  was  as  good  as  a  living  to  that  child  all 
the  winter,  till  he  was  fit  for  his  bricks  again. 
But  my  poor  dear  young  gentleman  bad 
happened  to  hear  that  I  toolc  a  fancy  to  that 
model  of  St  Giles  Church,  being  as  it  was 
my  own  old  parish,  and  he'd  done  it  from  a 
picture  I'd  lent  him.  He'd  never  sell  it,  and 
when  he  was  going  away  he  gave  it  to  me, 
'  It'll  be  something  to  remember  me  by,' 
says  he.  And  though  he  said  not  another 
word,  and  I  might  take  it  he  meant  now  he 
was  away,  yet  I  know  as  well  as  well  he  was 
thinking  of  a  longer  journey  than  to  his  own 
home.  He  promised  he'd  let  me  know  how 
he  was  going  on,  for  he's  downright  ill  now. 
He  only  went  away  last  week." 

"And  I  suppose  there's  nobody  come  in 
his  place  yet?"  I  asked,  as  nonchalantly  as 


pos»ble,  but  with  a  pit-a-pat  of  anxious  hope 
in  my  heart,  which  stopped  heavily  as  Mrs. 
Summers  replied — 

"  0  yes,  sir,  I've  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
get  that  clever  young  minister  at  the  Inde- 
pendent chapel.  I'd  never  have  chaiged 
that  poor  dear  boy  more  while  he  stayed,  but 
of  course  I  proposed  the  new  rates  to  the 
new<omer,  and.  he  says  he's  well  satisfied- 
The  three  gentlemen  hit  it  off  very  well  to- 
gether. They're  all  as  different  as  can  be, 
but  as  they  don't  each  think  themselves  every- 
body, they>  chime  in  fine,  and  as  Mr.  Giles 
said  yesterday,  it  takes  more  than  one  note 
to  make  a  tune.     And  Biddy " 

"Whatl  You  still  have  Biddy?"  I  said. 
"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  get" rid  of  her." 

"  Well,  sir,"  Mrs,  Summers  explained,  apo- 
It^etically,  "my  object  was  to  get  the  work 
done  well — better  than  it  had  been.  I  always 
liked  Biddy;  she  moves  herself  quick,  and 
don't  turn  round  nasty  when  you  tell  her  of  a 
thing.  She'd  only  been  with  me  six  months 
when  I  made  my  changes,  and  it  would  have 
gone  against  the  girl  if  I'd  turned  her  off  with 
that  short  character.  So  I  spoke  serious  to 
Biddy.  I  told  her  I'd  have  in  a  real  good 
charwoman  once  a  week  to  do  the  roughest 
work,  and  then  if  I  saw  she  could  make  up 
her  mind  to  be  quiet  and  careful  in  her  ways, 
and  wilkng  to  attend  to  whatever  I  told  her, 
I  would  make  it  worth  her  white,  and  into 
the  bargain  she'd  be  fitting  herself  fora  better 
place  still  when  she  should  leave  mine.  I 
think  we're  always  bound  to  make  the  best  of 
those  we've  got,  and  to  do  our  best  for  'em," 
said  Mrs.  Summers,  whose  sweet  simple 
nature  had  so  utterly  forgotten  any  pain  at 
my  leaving,  that  she  administered  this  rebuke 
all  unconsciously.  "We  know  the  worst  of 
what  we  have,  and  we  don't  know  the  worst 
of  what  we  haven'L  Ifs  better  to  mend  an 
old  bridge  than  to  pass  it  by,  in  hope  of  find- 
ing another.  Leastways,  it's  my  way,  and  it 
generally  answers." 

Just  after  that  visit  to  Mrs.  Summers,  we  had 
some  very  bad  weather.  Though  it  was  July, 
there  were  constantly  recurring  heavy  rains 
and  a  perpetual  damp  mist  in  the  air.  I  was 
very  busy  in  the  counting-house  at  that  time, 
and  scarcely  noticed  how  frightfully  comfort- 
less the  bouse  was,  for  Mary  Black  had  been 
called  from  home  by  the  illness  of  the  paternal 
aunt  who  had  broi^ht  her  up.  When  I  say 
I  did  not  notice,  I  mean  that  I  simply  felt  no 
inclination  for  the  dank  salads  and  sickly 
plums  that  appeared  in  "  their  proper  season  " 
at  our  repasts,  but  ate  them  because  I  was 
hungry, — that  I  shivered  in  my  bed  (in  a  room 
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nhose  walls  were  moist  through  Mrs.  Black's 
principles  of  "  proper  ventilation  "  at  all  hours 
of  day  and  night),  but  went  to  sleep  because 
I  was  so  weary.  Only  at  last  I  had  no 
appetite  at  all,  bnt  emptied  my  wateT-bottle 
at  a  draught,  and  only  closed  my  eyes  to 
dream  over  again  every  torment  or  tenx)T  of 
my  whole  life. 

I  remember  little  after  one  morning  when 
they  told-me  at  the  of^ce  that  I  had  better 
not  stay  any  longer,  but  go  home  and  go  to 
bed.  Mrs.  Black  was  out  when  I  returned, 
she  and  Stephen  had  gone  with  the  Assoda- 
tioA  on  its  archaeological  excursion  to  some 
castle  in  Sussex.  It  was  the  Professor's 
busiest  day,— he  would  not  be  home  till  even- 
ing. So  when  I  staggered  in,  there  was  no- 
body to  receive  nie  but  poor  little  frightened 
Lucy,  who  instantly  volunteered  to  make  me 
some  lemonade.  As  I  lay  pressing  my  hot 
forehead  to  my  damp  pillow,  I  heard  Miss 
Joanna  come  in  from  some  of  her  classes,  and 
when  Lucy  told  her  of  my  predicEunent,  she 
said,  "Indeed  I" — and  then  told  Lucy  to  go 
and  buy  her  some  Indian  ink.  I  remember 
lauding  feverishly  to  myself  at  a  fitful  recol- 
lection that  she  was  studying  a  picture  of  "  A 
Ministering  Angel,"  and  had  spoken  most 
enthusiastically  of  "  the  tender  feeling"  of  the 
chief  figure.  At  two  o'clock  poor  Lucy  roused 
me  from  a  heavy  doze  to  say  that  "  dinner 
was  on  the  table,"  and  as  the  instant  I  sat  up 
I  felt  my  head  too  heavy  to  support,  I  fell 
back  and  told  her  I  could  not  come,  and  was 
dozing  off  again  when  she  once  more  knocked 
at  the  door  to  say  that  "  Miss  Joanna  wanted 
to  know  if  I  would  have  dinner  sent  up  to 
me?"  I  asked  what  there  was  for  dinner, 
and  Lucy  answered,  "only  German  sausage 
and  potatoes,  as  missus  was  out,"  and  1  said, 
"  Never  mind,  I  don't  want  any,"  . 

I  dozed  through  the  day  on  my  bed,  but 
was  sitting  up  when  Mrs.  Black  came  home  in 
the  twilight.  She  knocked  at  my  door,  and  I 
opened  it  to  her.  She  still  had  on  her  bonnet, 
and  carried  a  large  bouquet  in  her  hand. 
Somehow,  I  felt  an  unaccountable  longing 
towards  some  scarlet  geraniums  composing  it 
"  I'm  sorry  you  have  been  unwell,  Mr. 
Garrett,"  she  said ;  "  but  such  a  nice  long 
as  you  have  had  must  have  done  you 

food.  Silence  and  abstinence  are  the  very 
est  regimen  for  you.  Of^ourse  they  bring 
one  down,  so  that  you  don't  feel  quite  your- 
self yet  Oh  we  have  had  such  a  delightfiil 
day.  It  was  so  interesting  to  nake  out  the 
carving  on  the  walls  of  the  old  guard-house. 
We  actually  made  out  the  soldiers'  old  ac- 
counts of  money  and  food.     Such  a  treat  I 


Are  not  these  lovely  flowers?  I  am  goin; 
to  set  them  up  in  dear  Joanna's  room.  Wi 
must  give  beauty  to  those  ^o  love  the  beau 
tiiiil,  mustn't  78?  You  wiU  hear  all  ou: 
arch^logical  news  if  you  come  down  to  sup 
per.  You  don't  feel  quite  equal  to  it,  ^  i 
Well,  let  it  be  as  you  like ;  only  to  anybod) 
who  cares  for  these  things  it  would  be  the 
very  best  medicine.     Good  night." 

And  I  was  left  alone  in  the  dusk.  Pooi 
me  !  I  had  a  sick  thought  of  home — a  for- 
lorn, helpless  yearning  for  good  Mis.  Sum- 
mers, with  her  delicate  munon  broth  and  com- 
forting gruels,  and  her  own  wealth  of  helpful- 
ness and  good  cheer  which  always  made 
being  sick  the  very  next  best  thing  to  being 
well.  But  there  was  nothing  for  me  but  to  lie 
down  and  forget  myself  as  soon  as  I  could. 

I  suppose  I  was  called  as  usual  next  morn- 
ing. I  know  I  did  not  respond.  I  believe 
Professor  Gessler  paid  me  a  visit,  and  insisted 
that  a  doctor  should  be  sent  for.  During  the 
day  I  was  inquired  for  from  the  counting- 
house.     I  heard  all  this  afterwards. 

I  know  no  more  of  myself  for  some  time 
after  that  I  do  not  know  when  I  slept,  or 
when  I  waked.  I  had  one  curious  dream  of 
Mary  Black,  in  a  mourning  dress,  weeping 
bitterly.  It  must  have  been  only  a  dream, 
for  her  good  old  aunt's  sickness  was  unto 
death,  and  Mary  was  never  able  to  return  to 
Desmond  Street  during  my  illness.  My  at- 
tendants must  have  dropped  some  word  before 
me,  which  produced  this  reflection  on  my 
poor  distorted  mind.  I  remember  watching 
the  flies,  and  thidking  that  they  paid  no  rent 
for  their  house  room. 

And  then  I  suddenly  awoke  in  an  old- 
fashioned,  raftered  chamber,  and  instead  of 
feeling  strange,  joyfully  felt  myself  at  home 
in  Mrs.  Summers's  own  apartment  in  the  old 
house  at  Calvert  Terrace.  Then  somebody 
stepped  to  my  bedside  with  a  gratefully 
steaming  cup  of  tea.  It  was  my  sister  Ruth. 
I  was  in  no  mood  for  explanadons  then. 
And  I  distinctly  remember  that  I  was  not  at 
all  astonished.  It  is  one  of  the  strange 
attributes  of  that  mysterious  spiritual  eleva- 
tion and  peace  which  generally  follows  the 
fierce  rending  of  the  physical  frame,  that  it 
readily  accepts  harmonious  change  without 
the  discord  of  inquiry.  This  often  makes 
me  wonder  whether  we  do  not  raise  a  need- 
less trouble  when  we  restlessly  inquire  con- 
cerning the  details  of  our  surroundings  in  the 
Better  Land.  Afterthefinal  wrench  of  Death, 
shall  not  our  souls  rise  pure  and  humble, 
wise  enough  to  find  God's  will  their  own, 
with  no  more  need  of  prayer  to  malie  it  so? 
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I  was  contest  to  learn  gradually  how  it  all 
came  to  pass.  I  never  received  any  set  hi^- 
(ory  of  my  last  days,  but  GJjnply  gathered, 
tram  time  to  tim«,  Ijiat  Mrs.  Blade  had  pro- 
moted some  stiay  poor  womao  to  be  my 
nurEe,  in  the  asemed  conviction  that  she 
would  do  well  enough  ujuler  such  sensible 
and  superior  supmatattdence  as  her  own.  It 
was  an  absurd  i'aUacy  in  her  eyes  that  an 
invalid  bad  right  tocUioa  the  exclusive  atten- 
tioa  of  anybody  but  a  very  common  aod 
inferior  person.  Z  got  worse  and  worse,  and 
^till  no  message  was  ssit  home.  Even  Maiy 
IJlack,  whose  aunt  died  just  at  that  time,  had 
no  idea  of  my  illness.  How  it  would  have 
ended  I  do  not  know,  but  my  faUow-dcrk 
and  cikl  housemate,  Mr.  Giles,  in  making 
inquiries  after  ate,  happened  at  last  to  en- 
counter the  Professor,  who  at  once  raised  his 
alanns  about  my  state,  and  his  suspicions  as 
to  my  treatment  Giles  wrote  off  to  my 
home  at  Uallowe  instantly,  and  of  course, 
when  he  got  home  to  Calvert  Tenace,  told 
Mrs.  Sununets  the  whole  stoiy.  At  least 
forty-dghthoun  must  elapse  before  mytiunily 
coidd  respond  to  the  summons,  and  Mrs. 
Summers  said  pcomptly  that  DeUh  travelled 
quicker  than  posts  or  coaches,  and  something 
must  be  done  at  once.  If  my  fever  was  in- 
Tectious,  she  would,  on  the  strength  of  her 
old  acquaintance,  defy  Mrs.  Black,  and  instal 
kierself  at  my  bedside  till  she  saw  me  in  the 
[lands  of  "  my  peoi^e."  If  it  was  not,  and 
the  doctor  would  aUow  me  to  be  moved,  she 
ivould  bring  me  away  to  her  own  place  at 
ance.  She  and  Giles  (dear  old  Giles,  whom 
I  had  often  half  despised  as  a  mere  rattle !) 
rushed  off  to  the  doctor,  got  his  assiuance 
uid  sanction,  accompanied  with  sundry  shrugs 
af  the  shoulder  to  convey  his  opmion  of  Mra. 
Black,  and  then  rewired  to  Desmond  Street 
ind  bore  me  off  in  triumph  to  Calvert  Ter- 
:ace,  wrfiere  Ruth  found  me  in  the  course  of 
iie  following  day. 

Ruth  is  a  model  nurse.  She  does  not  put 
iside  her,  iron  will  when  she  enters  a  sick 
roc»n,  but  she  draws  over  it  such  a  warm 
>ilken  glove,  that  it  is  as  pheasant  in  touch  as 
stroi^  in  force.  She  has  power  to  sit  with 
ler  hands  before  hex — she,  my  energetic,  in- 
dustrious sister  1 — without  any  restless  dcmoo- 
itration  of  doing  nothing,  I  never  even 
noticed  how  many  patient  hours  she  had 
passed  so,  till  I  was  sufhciently  recovered  for 
tier  to  allow  herself  to  resume  her  favourite 
ititching.  And  she  has  a  plain,  grave,  inci- 
dental way  of  "saying"  a  hymn,  which  re- 
freshes one,  mind  and  soul,  long  before  one 
:oukl  bear  to  be  read  to.  ■ 


And  so  I  became  convalescent,  and  pre- 
sently Giles,  and  the  minister,  and  the 
travelled  young  lodger  were  permitted  to 
come  in  one  by  one,  and  talk  a  litde  to 
me,  and  put  down  new  stakes  of  interest  in 
my  ploughed-up  life,  whereon  my  returning 
Strength  might  twine  its  growing  tendrils. 
By-and-by,  Professor  Gessler  came  too,  On  tip- 
toe, bringing  a  great  bunch  of  dahlias,  wliich 
had  been  sent  to  him  by  Mary,  stili  away 
from  home,  winding  up  her  aunt's  litUe 
country  household. 

"  I  suppose  we  shall  never  have  you  back 
again,  Mr.  Garrett?"  he  said.  "Eh,  well," 
he  added,  "I  must  not  wish  it.  It  does  well 
enough  for  me,  the  old  Professor,  whc  can  be 
h^py  anywhere  vid  his  pipe.  The  Frau- 
mamma  is  a  queer  woman.  She  thinks  the 
little  school-class  is  more  grand  than  God'& 
school  in  the  vorid." 

"Yes,"  said  Rntli,  who  had  learned  to 
know  the  old  m^n  in  the  course  of  his  duty 
caUs  of  inquiiy,  "  she  thinks  it  is  wasting  in- 
tellect to  tend  a  sick-bed,  and  using  intellect 
to  watch  zoophytes." 

"  She  makes  her  httle  rules,  as  if  the  world 
WES  one  machine,  and  one  dat  never  stops 
or  falls  out  of  gear,"  said  the  Professor ; "  but 
creation  is  guided  by  a  higher  and  sweeter 
order  than  &at."' 

"Yes,"  observed  Ruth.  "Rain  docs  not 
come  on  a  set  day  every  week,  but  at  the 
seasons  when  it  does  most  good." 

"  Method  and  order  are  not  the  end,  but 
the  means,"  said  the  Professor. 

"  Therefore  they  consist  in  doing  the  right 
work  at  the  right  season,  instead  of  the 
wrong  work  at  a  regular  hour,"  responded 
Ruth. 

"  True.  The  Juggernaut  car,  crushing 
whatever  comes  in  its  way,  is  no  true  incar- 
nation of  law,"  the  Professor  remarked.  "  But 
the  fact  is,  Miss  Garrett,  implements,  whether 
of  material  tool  or  moral  rule,  are  not  all  that 
is  needed  for  any  work." 

"  No,  bdeed,"  said  Ruth,  "a  great  work- 
basket  generally  means  very  little  wotk.  A 
genius  with  an  iron  na.iI,  and  a  prison  wall, 
does  well ;  but  a  self-styled  student,  with 
studio,  model,  and  marble  does  nothing. 
And  he  is  always  w  particular  about  studio, 
model,  and  marble,  poor  fellow !" 

"  Be  it  in  work  of  skill  or  deed  of  love,"  ob- 
served the  Professor,  "  the  secret  of  success 
hes  in  the  soul,  and  not  in  the  tool-box." 

"  And  Providence  generally  brings  the  best 
work  out  of  hard  schools,  where  the  scliolars 
had  to  find  their  own  books  and  materials," 
said  Ruth. 
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"The  iact  is,"  asdweced  the  FioteBsoi, 
betK^Qg  forward,  as  if  to  ivhieper  a  secret, 
"it  i6  just  all  vaaity  in  the  Frau-nnanuBa 
BUc^  It  is  just  the  same  feeling  that  in 
otbei  ladies  bnngs  out  the  woiideifuUest  out- 

I  of-de-way  c^)s  and  dresses.  It  is  just  vanity 
I  xad  de  busy  idleness,  the  sort  of  thing  that, 

I I  when  I  WAG  a  boy,  made  me  choose  to  leam 
de  Chinese  alphabets  when  I  ^ould  have 
been  at  my  Latin  roots." 

"It  is  just  this,  Professor,"  said  my  sister 
gravely ;  "  an  utter  forgetting  that  the  chief 
end  of  life  is  to  glorify  God ;  and  that  unless 
they  contribute  to  that  end,  zoology,  mathe- 
ncrtKS,  md  all  lettmiB^  have  no  dootc  m- 
trinsic  valoe  dian  bare  A,  B,  C." 

"  You  have  ri^l,  you  have  right,"  said  die 
'  Prdessor  thou^tfuUy.  "I  see  it  When 
we  know  iha.%  is  the  chief  end  we  shall  be 
willing  to  go  our  nearest  way  towards  it,  and 
we  shall  see  dignity  in  the  kitchen  and 
hononr  among  the  dishes  and  dusters.  You 
tiBTc  light,  Miss  Garrett.  I  see  it  now. 
That  is  the  way  the  Fraulein  Mary  goes,"  he 
added.  "That  is  where  her  religion  meets 
her  Mfc — I  see  it  now." 

"  Religion  is  just  highest  and  truest  life," 
aud  Rnttii  "no  ezcTCScence,  no  mere  repair, 
neatly  execated." 

And  there  was  a  silence  till  I  inquired 
wheie  and  h<nr  Maty  Black  now  was. 

"  Sbx  has  not  retained  yet  to  Desmond 
Hiitct"  the Fiotesor  answered, rousing  him- 
sdffrom  a  reveiie.  "You  have  heard  that 
the  good  (^  aunt  is  dead.  She  has  left  our 
Fiaulein  the  charge  oi  all  her  afiaiis,  and  also 
faer  httk  property,  i^ch  will  be  worth  more 
than  a  hundred  pounds  yearly." 

"  What  a  good  tHng  fix  Mis  Black !"  I 
said ;  "  now  Eurely  she  will  be  quite  indepen- 
doit,  and  not  feel  heiself  bound  to  wock  so 
haxdfor  people  who  despise  ha  for  doing  it" 

The  ftofessor  looked  at  me  with  a  curious 
twn&le  about  his  &ce.  "  The  dear  Fiaulein 
Mary,"  said  he,  "has  long  been  as  indepen- 
dent as  the  angels  in  heaven,  who  yet  delight 
to  serve  poor  erring  mortals.  What  do  you 
think  she  ivas  doing  when  she  went  away  to 
her  own  room  and  shut  the  door,  and  stayed 
diere  as  Icmg  as  she  could?  She  was  keep- 
ing up  ■  the  house  over  the  heads  of  the 
students  of  science  and  axL  She  was  work- 
ing at  her  desk.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  she 
has  written,  for  the  Fraulein  Maiy  keeps  that 
a  secret,  but  I  have  seen  the  great  big  cheques 
she  has  earned  by  it.  I  have  told  her  she 
should  not  let  herself  be  so  inteirupted  and 
wonied ;  but  making  believe,  like  an  angel, 
that  she  did  not  notice  who  worried  her,  she 


has  always  said, '  So  my  mothetsays — she  tells 
me  I  do  not  give  piyielf  fair  play ;  but  you 
ajre  both  wrong.  I  know  better.  Can  I 
write  of  life  without  living  ?  Are  you  as  cruel 
as  Pbarai^  to  bid  me  make  bricks  without 
straw?'  The  Fiaulein  Mary  does  not  want 
ease — only  duty  j  and  she  has,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  a  kind  c^  divine  selfishness,  by  which 
die  knows  that  this  must  be  the  very  best 
thmg  for  herself  as  well  as  for  others.  She 
will  stand  in  her  lot  and  make  the  best 
of  it" 

"  And  high  culrivation  will  bring  more  out 
of  the  poorest  soil  than  will  careless  farming 
finm  the  richest^"  sajd  Ritth.  "  And  though 
one  may  throw  away  irttat  one  has,  how  does 
one  know  what  one  may  get?  '  Meddle  not 
with  them  that  are  given  to  change.' " 

"  I've  learned  that  by  experience,"  said  I. 

"  And  neariy  paid  for  it  with  your  life," 
die  answered. 

I  can  finish  my  story  in  a  few  woids.  Of 
course,  I  never  returned  to  Desmond  Street, 
and  for  years  saw  none  Of  the  Bla<±  house- 
hold, except  occasionally  Frofcssor  Gessler 
and  Mary.  From  the  Pntfe«or  I  learned 
that  eveiything' continued  to  (o  on  mndi  in 
the  same  old  way.  Only  tfaat  I  found  the 
Professor  gradually  fdl  into  habits  of  holy 
Sabbath-keeping,  and  by-and-by,  when  he 
was  quite  an  olkl  man,  took  an  io&Bts'  class 
in  a  Sunday-fit^iool,  aad  taught  tiie  babes 
the  grand  cM  tmHis  which  he  had  fotrnd  at 
last,  strong  and  pure,  amid  the  naists  of  his 
learning. 

Joanna,  after  ocmtinning  her  art-etudics, 
with  her  (Ad  fruitless  zest,  till  she  was  thirty, 
suddenly  married  a  man  whom  she  had  only 
known  for  a  few  weeks,  and  who  had  neither 
fortune  aor  oaft  to  depend  on.  Her  mother 
was  deejdy  offended — the  more  so,  when 
Joanna  presently  sunk  into  a  soured  helpless 
slut,  who  did  not  fulfil  her  new  dcssesric  and 
maternal  duties,  yet  made  them  an  excuse  for 
neglecting  every  decorum  and  amenity  of 
life.  But  good-hearted  Mary  Black  would 
not  allow  herself  to  rejoice  m  her  mother's 
sudden  accession  of  affection  towards  herself 
till  she  had  induced, her  to  pardon  Joanna, 
and  to  receive  her,  if  not  with  the  old  favour, 
at  least  with  civil  tolerance. 

Under  this  disappointment  Mrs.  Black  aged 
very  rapidly,  and  so  gently  and  imperceptibly 
did  her  daughter  Mary  slip  into  her  place  as 
household  head,  that  tiie  old  lady  was  iain  to 
believe  that  the  sudden  peace  and  happiness 
which  fell  upon  the  family  were  really  the 
crowiiing  of  her  own  management ! 
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But  poor  Stephen  had  been  long  sinking 
into  very  ill-health.  His  mother  said  that  he 
had  overstrained  his  mind.  The  Professor 
told  me  that  the  medical  man  said  he  had 
always  been  weak  and  ill-balanced  in  mind 
and  body,  and  though  the  healthy  bracing  of 
some  active  work  might  have  done  much  for 
bim,  it  had  long  been  too  late  for  that.  And 
at  last  Stephen  laid  aside  the  note-book  and 
the  Encyclopaedia.  And  the  old  translated 
hymns,  and  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  the 
Bible  itself  were  always  ready  to  his  hand. 
He  sunk  into  a  strange  somnolent  silence, 


Taith  and  Love  which  it  had  obscured  so 
long.  And  at  the  very  last,  when  the  crude 
learning  and  philosophy  of  a  wasted  life  lay 
dead  in  the  numb  brain,  Stephen's  failing 
fingers  groped  in  the  dark  for  her  hand,  and 
held  it  to  the  end. 

And  Mary  dried  her  tears,  and  felt  that 
she  was  not  comfortless,  and  could  wait  till 
the  next  world  for  full  satisfaction.  Her  God 
was  a  loving  God,  and  would  not  demand 
inucU  where  He  had  given  so  little. 

Mary  married  at  last,  when  she  "  was 
quite  an  old  woman"  by  her  own  account. 


but  poor  Afary,  praying  always  as  she  worked, 
hoped  that  for  once  his'mother's  fond  asser- 
tion was  true,  and  that  his  thoughts  were 
still  active.  But  was  she  to  live  for  years  in 
the  dim  sunshine  of  such  hope? 

There  came  a  sign  to  her  prayer  and 
her  wrestling  for  her  brother's  salvation. 
Some  few  words  whispered  in  her  car,  and 
kept  in  a  silence  as  sacred  as  her  love 
for  the  soul  whose  secret  they  were. 
Some  few  little  unconscious  actions  which 
showed  that  the  idol  of  self  had  crumbled 
away,  and  revealed  that  glorious  kingdom  of 


She  married  a  nephew  of  her  dear  old  Pro- 
fessor Gessler,  and  they  went,  with  his  unclCi 
and  her  mother,  to  live  at  Heidelbei^.  I 
went  to  see  her  off,  surrounded  with  thi 
tender  gallantry  of  her  bridegroom  and  his 
kbsman,  with  the  fussily  demonstrative  atten- 
tion of  her  mother,  white  even  Joanna  stood 
on  the  quay,  tearful,  with  a  child  at  each  side 
and  one  in  her  arms.  And  when  I  remem- 
bered the  barren  desert  in  which  Mary  Black 
had  waited  and  worked,  I  took  anew  to  my  heart 
the  lesson — "/fc  that  endures  orereoma." 

EDWARD  GARRETT. 

■ooolc'      - 
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I.— AT    HOME. 


roRKCASTiNos, 


IN  these  timei,  tlie  dose  of  one  year  and  the  ad- 
veal  of  anolhei  seems  to  incline  nearly  all  sorts  of 
n  to  the  prophetic  mood.  Whetlier  Canon  Lid- 
don's  lectures  in  SI.  Paul's,  delivered  about  the  close 
of  last  jear,  would  have  excited  so  much  Interest  and 
discasdon  at  another  season,  we  can  hardly  say ;  at 
all  events  many  minds  have  been  exercised  by  the 
inquiiy  which  he  bis  raised,  '■  Is  Christianity  on  the 
decline,  with  reference  to  its  intellectual  circum- 
stances?" The  great  prindplc,  he  argued,  that  had 
made  Chrislianlly  victorious!  over  all  political  and 
social  forces  in  time  past  was  faith— faith  Jn  the  un- 
seec,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  that 
faith,  could  be  conquered  by  any  social  or  political 
forces  that  might  be  arrayed  against  it  in  the  future. 
But  would  that  fallh  survive  ?  Was  not  Christianity 
iw  brought  into  contact  for  the  first  time  with  a.  new 
d  more  formidable  antagonist,  real  active  human 
ought?  Dr.  Liddon  considered  that  such  an  idea 
is  due  to  the  conceit  which  every  age  Lad  oFits  own 
inperiority  and  to  ignorance  of  the  past.  Philosophy, 
doubt,  spei^lalion  had  been  in  the  middle  ages  in 
antagonism  with  Chiistianity.  Then  there  was  the 
Deism  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
NCMeded  by  the  wit  of  Voltaire,  and  the  blank 
'am  of  the  Encyclopiedists:  Religion  was  in 
£RBt  danger  in  England  then  i  but  not  only  logicians 
fike  Butler  had  been  raised  np,  but  men  like  Wesley, 
Wbitefield,  Newton,  Cecil,  Venn,  anil  Wilbeiforce, 
who  showed  the  truth  of  Christianity  by  its  power  to 
change  the  human  heart  and  will.  It  was  inilced 
laddening  to  think  that  so  much  of  the  highest  intel- 
lect of  Ecirope  was  against  Christianity  in  our  day. 
~  no  one  who  considered  the  intellectual  history  of 
Christianity  would  conclude  that  for  that  reason  it 
[  was  on  the  decline-  It  fought  its  way  through  inlel- 
I  Icctnal  coirents  as  subtle  and  as  strong  as  any  around 
ow  to  the  tlirone  of  Europe  ;  it  was  inaccessible 
to  the  subterranean  murmurs  of  a  wide-spread  scep- 
ticism in  the  middle  ages;  it  resisted  the  disintegrating 
enthusiasms  of  a  renaissance  ;  it  had  looked  English 
m  and  EVench  athosm,  and  it  might  be  added 
pariouE  foms  of  German  pantheism,  tight  in  the 

In  another  lecture  Canon  Liddon  considered  the 

:   prospects  of  Christianity  with  reference  to  Its  moral 

I   power.    The  resolt  of  that  eiamioation  was,  that  if  a 

just  comparison  were  instituled  with  previous  ages, 

there  was  no  cause  to  suppose  that  the  moral  power 

[  of  Christianity  had  declinid.    But  if  there  was  any 

I   tear  of  this,  all  of  ns  might  do  something  to  prevent 

]   what  we  dreaded.    The  moral  power  of  every  man 

out  of  an  proportion  to  bis  social  position  or  his 

intellectual  culture,  and  it  was  well  to  reflect  that 

some  of  the  greatest  works  ever  done  for  the  Church, 

K  for  the  intereits  of  homanity,  had  been  done  by 

I.  K.S. 


persons  who  had  neither  position  nor  income.  St. 
Augustine  used  to  say,  "  Only  love,  and  then  do  as 
thou  wilt."  He  had  no  fear  for  the  moral  power  of 
Christianity, 

Apropos  of  Canon  Liddon'a  reij  interesting  lec- 
tures, it  has  been  suggested  that  some  one  would  do 
good  service  who  should  examine  the  views  of  the 
dlAerent  schools  of  religious  thought  among  us  that 
concern  themselves  with  the  future.  Ask  the  Romanist 
his  plan  for  the  tegeneratiQa  of  the  world,  he  will 
say,  it  will  be  by  God's  judgments  exterminating 
Protestantism,  and  divine  Providence  extending  the 
sway  of  the  Lady  of  tlie  Seven  Hills  fitim  sea  to  sea, 
and  from  the  river,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Ask 
the  Sceptic,  his  answer  will  be,  all  distinctive  religions 
must  disappear;  Spinoza  mustbe  counted  as  good  a 
man  as  John  Bunyan,  and  David  Hume  coupled  with 
Archbishop  Leighton ;  creeds  most  be  thrown  to  the 
winds ;  the  Bible  classed  with  the  Talmud  and  the 
Koran  ;  and  a  fine  genial  spirit  of  universal  tolerance 
must  sweep  away  the  bitterness  of  dogmatism  and  the 
miseiy  of  superstition.  Ask  the  Evangelical,  he  will 
answer,  the  Sible  must  be  spread,  missions  extended, 
God's  message  to  lost  sinners  most  be  everywhere 
believed,  the  Holy  Spirit  everywhere  ponred  oiit ;  the 
Cross  of  Christ  looked  to  by  every  human  being  as 
the  source  of  pardon  and  all  true  ble^ing.  Ask  the 
Millenarian, — his  view  is  that  the  world  will  become 
worse  and  worse,  the  Church  will  sink  into  careless- 
ness, there  will  be  a  feeling  of  utter  despair  of  the 
possibility  of  good  coming  to  the  world  through  any 
revival  of  existing  instnimentaliticsj  then  will  be  seen 
the  sign  of  Che  Son  of  Man  in  the  heavens ;  and  then 
will  be  created  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  eaitli 
wherein  dwelleth  righteotisness. 


DR.  JOWSrr  AND  DBAS 


V  BDINBtJKQB. 


The  new  year  in  the  Scottish  metropolis  has  been 
introduced  by  one  of  the  new  things  for  which,  like 
tlie  Athenians  of  old,  the  people  of  Edinburgh  have 
a  pe^liar  love.  Two  of  the  chief  apostles  of  the 
Broad  Church  have  been  preaching  in  a  Presbyterian 
pulpit.  Tiiat  the  appearance  of  Episcopalian  clergy, 
men  in  a  Presbyterian  pulpit  should  in  itself  create 
any  stir  is  rather  humiliating ;  it  only  shows  what  1 
dcpartorc  has  taken  place  from  the  state  of  things  in 
the  Apostolic  Church  if  it  should  t>e  strange  for  one 
section  of  Christian  ministers  to  take  the  place  for  a 
time  of  another.  The  really  signifieant  thing  is  that 
views  very  unlike  those  with  which  the  Scotch 
Churches  have  been  identified  have  been  propounded ; 
and  congratulations  expressed  over  the  remarkable 
circumstance  that  in  the  Scotch  Church  as  well  as 
the  English,  clergymen  are  found  to  fraternise  in 
brotherly  sympathy  over  another  Gospel  from  that 
either  of  the  Evangelical  or  the  High  Church  pulpit. 
Dr.  Jowett  urged  very  beautifully,  beyond  doubt,  the 
spirit  of  brotherly  love.  To  love  one  another  was 
the  elerenlh  commandiaent — the  new  commandment 
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of  Cluistitiiity,  and  that  lore  wai  mdetbing  abtwe 
sU  doctrines,  above  faith,  ordinances,  ceremoDies, 
denominationatism,  and  evoytlung  of  the  kind.  But 
thongh  he  pieacHcd  from  St.  John,  he  uieikuked  the 
fact  on  wItiA  tb«  Apostie  dwells  so  much,  that  our 

:  must  be  based  on  tht  irulk.  There  was  some- 
tbrog  almost  hidicroai  in  the  way  in  which  be  praised 
the  supentrnctore  wUle  be  tUacardad  its  basis.  He 
admitted  Aat  in  these  times  Aey  did  sat  find  mta 
prepared  to  die  forrdigion — a  strange  aaserfioB  for 
one  who  must  hme  known  Bishop  1Vlt«Mn,  and  w4io 

ht  to  haTc  known  tbont  the  Madagascar  Chi»- 

s,  Vbt  Madiai  of  Tuscany,  and  M.  Metamoros  of 
Spain.  He  said  Aat  the  miiaculous  wb  more  and 
more  fading  away  from  our  conception  of  CbriiCaiiity. 
No  donbt  from  the  conception  of  those  who  will  not 
4ie  ibt  II,  but  not  from  the  conception  of  those  to 
~  m  "to  Eve  is  Christ,  and  to  die  gain."  Dcsn 
Stanley  reviewed  the  history  of  the  Scotch  Chnrch. 
Kind,  genial,  complimentary  in  many  ponts,  be  con- 
fessed that  be  could  not  undefstand,  fax  less  sympa- 

c  with,  the  grounds  on  which  the  secessions  had 
occuned.  He  conveyed  the  notion  that  these  were 
all  gross  blunders — much  ado  about  nottring.  Covc- 
nanteis  dying  at  the  GrMsmarkrt  were  very  pictiB-esque 
and  very  admirable,  but  intellectually  tfaey  were  quite 
wrong.    If  Dr.  Jowett  remarked  that  in  point  of  feet 

L  nowadays  were  not  in  dte  humcnr  to  die  for 
idigion.  Dean  Stanley  seemed  to  imply  that  they 

n-  shonld  have  been,  lie  merit  of  the  Scotch 
Church  was,  thai  it  had  kept  In  its  bosom  a  spirit  of 
kindly  toleiance,  and  a  wiUingness  to  recognise  the 
univenal  religion  wberever  it  might  appear — that 
Cathfdic  Church  which  he  seemed  to  think  was  con- 
stituted by  ctdtare  as  well  as  by  grace,  and  ntorc 
pleasantly  perhaps  by  the  one  than  by  the  alher. 
Provided  the  Scotch  Church  continued  to  cherish  that 
iniveisal  tolerance,  slic  would  go  on  to  prosper;  sects 
night  wrangle  round  her,  but  she  would  flourish  in 
mmorlal  youth,  siveetening  the  atmosphere  and 
blessing  the  land. 

THE  DOCTORS  ON  ALCOHOL. 

Considerable  discnssioD  has  been  going  on,  espe- 
cially in  the  London  papen,  in  connection  with  a 
manifesto  in  regard  lo  the  use  of  alcohol  in  different 
forms.  It  is  designed  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
Government  in  attempting  to  restrict  the  tale  of  in- 
toxicating drinka,  ^le  manifesto  has  been  signed 
by  about  three  himdred  physicians  and  sorgeons  of 
London  and  the  neighbourhood,  including  many  of 
the  highest  eminence.    It  i>  as  follows  :— 

"  Aa  it  is  believed  that  the  inconsidoable  prescrip- 
tion of  large  quantities  of  alcoholic  liquids  by  medical 
mta.  iot  tkeii  patients  haa  given  rise,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  the  Ibtmalion  of  intemperate  habits,  the 
undersigned,  while  unable  to  abandon  the  use  of 
alcohol  in  the  treatment  of  certain  cases  of  disease, 
are  yet  at  opinion  that  no  medical  practitioner 
should  prescribe  it  without  a  sense  of  grave  respon- 
sibiUly.   They  believe  that  afcohol,  in  whatever  form. 


shonld  be  prescribed  with  as  much  care  as  any  power 
ful  drag,  and  that  the  directions  for  its  use  shonld  be 
so  framed  as  not  to  be  interpreted  into  a  MDCtioQ  lor 
excess,  or  necessarily  for  the  continuance  of  iti  u 
when  the  occasion  is  past. 

"  They  are  also  of  opinion  that  many  people  im-  i 
mensely  exaggerate  the  value  of  alcohol  as  an  article 
of  diet,  and  since  no  class  of  men  see  so  much  of  its 
ill-eflects,  and  possess  soch  power  to  restrain  Its 
abuse,  as  members  of  their  own  profession,  they  hold  | 
that  every  medical  practitioner  is  bound  to  exert  his 
utmost  influence  to  inculcate  haluts  of  great  mod6> 
ration  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquids. 

"Bdng  also  firmly  convinced  that  the  great  .| 
amount  of  drinking  of  alcoholic  liquors  among  the  jt 
wotking  classes  of  this  country  is  one  of  the  greatest  j 
evils  of  the  day,  destroyiog—morc  than  anj-thing  else  i  ( 
— the  health,  happiness,  and  welfare  of  those  classes,  |  \ 
and  neutralising,  to  a  large  eilcnt,  the  great  indns-  ! 
trial  prosperity  which  Providence  has  placed  within  '  I 
the  reach  of  this  nation,  the  ondcrsigned  would  gladly  | 
support  any  wise  legisl.ilion  which  Would  lend  to  I ' 
restrict,  within  proper  limits,  the  ose  of  atcobotic  '. 
beverages,  and  gradually  iotroduce  habits  of  tem-  h 
peiance."  | 

II.  OTHER   COUNTRIES.  V 


The  RefOTTned  Church  of  Prance,  after  an  interral 

of  two  hundred  and  twelve  years,  is  about  to  bt^  a  , 
General  Synod  or  Assembly.     Her  first  was  hdd  in   ', 
ISS9,  just  oneyear  before  the  first  General  Assembly   ' 
of  the  Reformed  Chiirch  of  Scotland.     It  would  be    ' 
an  interesting  thing  to  run  a  parallel  between  the   ' 
history  of  the  two  Churches,  and  to  compare  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  one,  in  colonies  and  elsewhere,  with   i 
the  comparative  stagnation  of  the  other.    It  is  only 
now  that  the  French  Synod  has  succeeded  in  getting  , 
leave  to  meet.    Again  and  again  have  applications   !' 
been  made,  but  always  in  vain,  until  ;ust  before  the 
events  that  overturned  the  government  (hat  granted 
the  pcnni5!ion.    Renewed  application  having  been 
made,  M.  T^ier^  granted  his  permission,  with  many 
expressions  of  regard  for  the  rights  of  Conscience,  of 
respect  for  the  character  of  the  pastors  who  made  the 
application,  of  earnest  hope  that  the  development  of 
peace  and  good-will,  and  not  the  addition  of  religions 
to  dvil  strife  would  be  the  result,  and  entreaties  to  the 
applicants  to  use  their  great  inHueticc  in  healing  the 
wounds  of  their  country,  and  upholding  tbe  caose  of 
order.  Each  of  the  one  hundred  and  three  consistories 
is  to  elect  two  delegates  to  Its  Provincial  Synod ; 
and  the  twenty-one  Provincial  Synods  are  to  elect 
dekgales  to  (he  National,  one  to  every  six  pastors, 
half  the  number  to  be  laymen.    The  time  when  il 
to  assemble  is  not  yet  Hxed.    The  RationalisI  section 
of  tbe  Clinrch  have  been  strongly  opposed  to 
movement,  and  it  may  therefore  be  expected  that 
when  the  Synod  meets,  it  will  t>e  found  to  have  a 
Evangelical  complexion.     The  many  hearts  in  ^ 
lands  that  are  so  earnestly  seeking  the  good  of  fiance 
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iriO  pray  very  eainaHy  that  this  tnectiu^,  and  &e 
othn  maetines  Out  will  fbUow  it,  foaj  be  of  enuncnt 
tanc«  in  the  came  t£  tnitiL 

THB  LAST  DAYS  OF  ROSSBl- 
lle  ccl«br3te<l  Commnubt,  vliose  eitcutioii  rx- 
dted  so  wide  an  interest  on  palitical  grounds,  turns 
onl  to  hare  been  worthy  of  an  interest  of  a  vety  dif- 
ferent kind.  His  (bmier  religious  profeuioii  wis  that 
of  a  Comtist — approaching  pretty  nearly  to  a  secular- 
ist in  this  coontiy.  In  prison  he  was  visited  by  a 
Christian  pastor,  M.  Passa,  of  Veisailles,  who  ear- 
nestly sought  to  gain  his  soul  to  Christ.  There  is 
good  reason  to  befieve  that  success  attended  the 
endeavour.  Rossel  confessed  his  whole  trust  Id  be 
in  Jesus  Christ.  He  left  the  following  most  Chris- 
dan  letttt addressed  to  Pasteur  Passa:— "My  dear 
M.  Passa, — I  charge  you,  if  ever  tlie  parly  I  represent 
come  into  power,  and  if  it  threatens  its  adveisaries 
with  its  vengeance,  to  make  use  of  this  letter  to  tell 
Aem  that  at  my  last  hour  I  entreat  those  nho  have 
the  honour  to  defend  liberty  not  to  avenge  its  vic- 
timi.  It  would  be  unworthy  of  liberty,  and  of  us 
who  have  dud.  I  have  presided  over,  a  court- 
miTtial,  and  I  am  juilged ;  I  have  coodemned 
[others],  and  I  am  condemned.  Judge  not,  that  ye 
be  not  judged."  It  is  alike  beautiful  to  see  the  grace 
of  Christ  reaching  one  wbosceoied  so  far  ^m  it, 
and  so  nnUkely  to  welcome  it ;  and  to  see  it  trans- 
I  Ibrming  his  spirit  into  the  very  image  of  Christ,  and 
'[£  it  fragrant  with  the  grace  of  fotgivcneas. 


There  is  not  much  lo  report  on  a  lorga  scale — only 
soaps.  The  wholesale  distribution  of  tracts  and 
Bibles  has  not  produced  satisfactory  resalts,  so  many 
have  found  their  way  to  tha  old  booL  stalls.  One  of 
the  great  difficulties  encountered  by  the  evangelists  is 
that  of  getting  the  &se  of  a  hall  or  church  of  tolerable 
dimensions.  Among  the  richer  classes  there  is  great 
reluctance  to  let  a  house,  and  among  the  nngistiatos 
and  government  to  designate  a  church  for  Protestant 
purposes.  The  old  prejudice  still  lingers,  and  even 
I  Gavazii  has  to  conduct  his  services  ia  imall  rooms, 
,  obscurely  situated,  and  diSult  of  access.  Itisaid, 
howe*ei\  that  the  congregations  of  the  several  cvan- 
I  gelists  are  good,  and  better  acconunodation  may  be 
expected  soon.  The  Monday  evening  pi^wi-iiteetiiig, 
consisting  of  all  the  evangelislfi  and  their  people,  is 
still  kept  up,  and  accordiog  to  the  conespmdent  of 
EvangelicaJ  Christendom,  is  the  best  attended  meet- 
ing in  Rome.  A  (ew  miles  north,  in  the  Sabine 
district,  a  remarkable  ey^i^eU^t  has  been  at  work  for 
two  yeais.  John  Santucd  is  an  ei-priesli,  and  a 
nephew  of  Cardinal  Santucci.  The  writer  just  named 
says  of  him: — "Santucci  is  a  simple-hearted  Christain 
man,  who  has  lived  among  the  peasantry,  shared  their 
toils  and  thui  frugal  hospitality,  and  is  deservedly 
bdoved  throughout  the  whole  district.  He  hae  laid 
iuinself  out  for  ChtiitiasD^eiuliiess  in  every  iniaginabla 


way.  He  faos  tosveDed  from  famyan)  to  fannyard 
and  faim  sity  to  city,  distribirtiag,  even  beyond  his 
nMans,  thB  Wont  Af  God  and  religious  books,  so  that 
the  Bible  is  a.  finniliar  book  in  every  honschold.  He 
has  gone  about  on  the  emmt  (d'  teaching  and  preach- 
ing the  glad  tidiogi,  and  wvnaj  mnarkable  conver- 
sions have  tAsB  place.  Two  miles  fnxa  Poggi'>- 
Mirtelo  he  has  obtained  an  old  chapel,  and  transformed 
it  into  a  school.  There  we  found  seventy  persons  of 
boUt  sexes,  ittriy  of  the  yoxng,  although  it  waj 
giati^ing  to  see  at  leut  a  diMen  adtiUs  taking  their 
tun  WEllioat  shtBA*  in  imdjng  the  Testament,  which 
is  Smtoni'a  teat~b««1^  and  ^DUciiiiE  the  questions 
put  lo  them.  FroHv  eady  naming-  tin  midnight, 
oitiieT  in  the  k^oo)  or  iv  his  horse  in  an  adjoining 
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i^K)  ceme  in  tke  thiags-wtnch  bdong  to  the  kjngdon 
of  God.  The  ■cih<dar9,  whose  intaUigeBee  and  pro- 
gias  i»  teining  greatly  surprised  me,  conre  great 
(fittanca  k>  the  school,  and  they  and  their  parents 
lave  an  unboanded  confidence  in  their  ,  disisterented 
and  devottd  teacher.  I  was  fttcd  by  ttem  on  all 
bands,  and  fbnned  the  highest  opimon  of  (^teir  honesty 
aad  earnMtness  in  accepting  the  Go^el  of  Je^us  in 
plaoe  of  Ae  leading  of  th»  Church.  In  the  Sabine 
cowitry  4e  firids  are  white  »nto  Irarrest.  O,  if  Goil 
woald  hut  giBDt  us  Ihfee  hBidrcd  men  throagfaout 
Italy  like  John  Santuccil  " 
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rapcnts  tegatding-  the  iataest  in  the  prascfaing  cd'  tha 
Gospel  awakened  in  sovk  potta  of  theialanil  of  Ki^y. 
Nothing  of  the  kind,  he  Bays,  baa  yet  occntcd  in  the 
oaattls  oC  Itaiiui  EvasgeUntion.  At  Son  Filippo 
d'Ai^o,  a  Bann  opened  bia  palace,  and  desired  Ibat 
the  tOMttng!!  shntki  be  held  ni  his  great  A«wiitg- 
room.  Sigaor  Malan  reprata  a  viiil  to  Hint,  a  town 
of  ten,  oc  twelve  ttoaaand  inhabitants,  A  requisition 
had  cone  to  him,  ligoed  by  anvrnty-six  persons, 
entraatiDg  hint  to  cem^  and  preach  In  them.  On  his 
aaival  the  Syndic  and  odaer  authotitits  arranged  that 
be  sltonld  )se«cb  in  the  chnrdi  of  St.  Jowjidi.  In  the 
nKirning  a  gmtlcaan  of  standing'  in  the  town,  an 
advocate,  mag  the  bell,  llie  SymHc  was  present  with 
hja  f^ndamnsi.  and  SDne  four  or  five  hnrulred 
pei^le  of  all  lanlsi  Neat  day  a  stiH  brgei  audience, 
^leat  thnts  da^  not  tpote  so  Jdrge,  bat  never  under 
thtee  hundred.  On  Sunday  morning,  a  crowd.  The 
penple  had  ncrer  before  keaid  the  Gospel,  and  the 
attention  with  whid.  Biey  listened  wns  intense.  Hie 
result  is  that  tha  whole  popalation  is  with  the  Pro- 
testants, excepting  only  the  priests  and  a  few  of  their 
followers.  An- Evangelical  settled  preacher  has  be- 
come an  obvious  necessity.  All  tlie  people  that 
attended  the  course  demand  a  settled  pastor,  and  the 
magistrates  have  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  chuich  of  St.  Joseph  shall  henceferth  be  appro- 
priated Air  Protestant  worship.  In  (he  cout^e  of  his 
oparalioDS  M.Malaa  was  chailengcd  by  two  priests  to 
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a  ptivate  discnssioii.  He  offered  to  diicuii  in  public, 
but  attached  a  condition  that  each  party  dould  de- 
posit one  hundred  line,  to  be  forfeited  if  he  did  not 
make  appearance.  The  priests  declined.  The  people 
highly  approved  the  condition,  the  rejection  of  which 
revealed  the  insincerity  of  the  priests.  M.  Malan  left 
Riesi  amid  shouts  of  "Viva  il  Pastore  Evangelico  !" 


*  FRJSON. 

A  Colporteur  employed  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  to  sell  Bibles  in  Hungary,  of  the  name 
of  Novah,  tells  how,  to  his  great  delight,  he  got  leave 
to  visit  the  inmates  of  the  prison  at  Gyula.   He  found 
a  large  number  of  prisoners,  some  senteoced  to  c< 
finement  for  eight,  ten,  twdve,  ch-  eighteen  years, 
whom  the  possesion  of  the  Bible  migbt  prove 
invaluable  Ueasnre,  but  most  of  them  without  a  penny 

0  buy  it.  Having  got  leave  &om  hi*  employers  to 
give  them  copies,  he  relumed  with  Testaments.    He 

n  tbem  in  the  yard,  with  chains  oa  their  feet  and 
God's  Word  in  their  hands.  His  account  of  theii 
interest  in  the  Word  has  a  primitive  simplicity  about 
it  that  reminds  us  of  what  we  sometimes  read  of  the 
days  of  the  ReEbrmation.  "Oh,  come,"  he  writes, 
"  and  see  the  works  of  the  Lord  !  It  is  delightful  to 
see  the  prison  transformed  into  a  house  of  Gud,  and 
to  witness  how  those  who,  a  little  while  ago,  cnrsed 
God  and  their  fellow-roea,  now  read  the  Gospel  at- 
entively  and  search  the  Scriptures.  Our  Testaments 
have  worked  miracles  in  this  prison  ;  all  seem  so 
bappy,  and  the  guards  say  the  prisoners  have  never 
before  been  so  orderly.  Tbey  tell  me  it  is  quite  re- 
markable with  what  esgerness  they  read,  and  when 
they  have  any  special  work  to  do  they  hasten  to  finish 
it,  that  they  may  return  to  their  reading.  Shall  not 
this  produce  a  blessing  ?  Three  men  advanced  in 
yean  said,  with  a  sigh,  '  Ah  I  had  we  lived  according 
to  what  is  written  in  this  Book,  we  would  not  now 
have  been  /lert  !'  Two  were  confined  in  a  daric  cell, 
but  as  they  showed  themselves  so  thankful  to  get  the 
Testament,  the  Directoi-did  them  the  favour  to  re- 
move them  to  a  lighter  place,  in  order  that  Ihey  might 
be  belter  able  to  read.  One  young  man  was  ordered 
to  read  out  a  portion.  He  happened  to  tui 
John  iii.,  and  as  he  gave  utterance  to  the  words, 
'  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
Idngdom  of  God,'  the  chief  gaoler  looked  astonished, 
and  endaimed:  'This  is  just  the  Book  yon  want. 
Read  it  diligently,  and  on  Sundays  I  will  come  anc 
question  you  and  sec  what  progress  you  are  making. 

1  was  again  informed  that  those  who  had  lietore 
bought  copies  used  them  with  all  diligence.  May  the 
Lord  set  free  the  hearts  of  these  poor  prisoners,  and 
make  them  the  willing  captives  of  Jesos!" 

ni.— THE  MISSION  FIELD. 

IS  ANYTHING  DOING? 

The  era  of  romance  in  the  history  of  modem 
missions  is  now  past,  and  the  era  of  vague  but  san- 
guine expectation.    The  enterprise  is  mnch  more  a 


matter-of-fact  one  than  it  used  to  be,  and  year  by 
year  the  question  occurs,  Is  anything  in  the  course  of 
being  accomplished,  worthy  qf  nil  the  effort  ?  While 
scoffers  exult  in  the  small  amount  of  visible  progress 
in  such  countries  as  India,  and  those  who  think  one 
religion  as  good  as  another  take  encouragement  from 
tliis  state  of  Ihings,  missionaries  themselves,  those 
especially  of  sober-minded  and  thoughtful  character, 
candidly  cotifess  that  the  visible  progress  is  not  large. 
And  at  home  it  is  felt  to  be  a  more  difficult  thing  than 
it  once  seemed  to  keep  the  churches  up  to  the  effort 
needed  for  the  lively  and  hopeful  prosecution  of 
missions.  The  fact  is,  we  are  coming  to  see  the 
difficulties  of  the  enlerpri>>e  more  clearly.  At  first, 
I  our  missionary  pioneers  went  out,  the  chuicli  had 
feeling  similar  to  that  which  the  nation  had  when  oi 
forces  went  to  invade  the  Crimea.  All  was  to  be  don 
with  a  rush  and  a  dash.  Scbastopol  was  to  be  taken 
by  a  cou/i  d:  main.  It  was  a  dismal  day  on  which 
the  conviction  dawned  on  us  that  Sebaslopol  could  be 
taken  only  by  a  slow,  laborious,  exhausting  siege- 
Moreover,  the  dread  forliiicatioQS  of  Todlleben  began 
to  rise,  one  after  another  in  grim,  massive  strength, 
making  the  undertaking  almost  desperate.  Butwbea 
the  conviction  established  itself  that  the  place  must 
be  taken  by  siege,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  pre- 
pare accordingly.  Winter  though  it  was,  no  true 
Briton  dreamt  of  evacuating  the  Crimea,  and  leaving 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Turkish  empire  open  to  llie 
aggressor.  A  somewhat  similar  conviction  has  been 
forcing  itself  on  all  tlioughtful  men  in  the  Christian 
Church  in  regard  Co  missions.  We  naturally  look  j 
with  great  pleasure  to  passages  of  Scripture  which  | 
speak  of  nations  being  bom  in  a  day.  But,whilewe  I 
would  not  limit  the  great  Lord  of  all,  we  are  coming 
to  sec  that  the  Chrislianisalion  of  the  world  is  likelj' 
(o  be  a  long,  laborious,  and  often  discouraging  pro- 
cess. There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  dig  trenches  and 
run  parallels  before  every  fortress.  Into  these  trenches 
the  churches  must  descend,  nod  they  must  not  despair 
though  j-ear  after  year  there  be  little  more  to  tell  than 
that  a  sortie  was  repulsed,  or  an  outwork  of  the 
enemy's  fired  on.  It  is  this  spirit  of  patient,  per- 
severing, prayerful  labour  that  the  Christian  Church 
has  now  to  cultivate.  In  proportion  as  (his  spirit  is 
established  at  home  will  the  missionary  work  go  for- 
ward abroad.  But  should  this  be  too  much  for  the 
Church — should  she  get  tired  or  languid  because 
brilliant  victories  are  not  reported  by  every  nail,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  feed  a  sensational  appetite,  the 
enterprise  will  indeed  be  reduced  to  desperation. 

There  is  this,  too.  to  encourage  this  attitude  of 
persevering  immovable  application  to  missionary 
duty,  that  very  frequently  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity seasons  of  protracted,  painful  effort  in  sowing 
the  seed  have  been  followed  by  seasons  of  sudden  and 
abundant  harvest.  The  dawn  of  the  Reformation 
took  place  a  century  before  the  Reformation  itielf. 
But  though  there  was  no  visible  progress,  there  was  a 
silent  process  of  preparation.  The  Hussites,  the 
Lollards,  the  Wyclifiites  had  been  stamped  out  ap- 
parently, but  their  work  remained.    In  spite  of  all 
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persecution  and  opposition,  the  truia  had  been  laid, 
the  material  dried,  the  connectians  eslalilislicd,  and 
vhen  Luther  applied  llie  torch,  immediately  the  ha]! 
or  Europe  was  in  a  bhie.  Wlio  knows  but  a  similar 
raiilt  may  one  day  be  experienced  in  the  mission 
field  ?  In  any  case,  the  Head  of  the  Church  cipeeta 
every  man  to  do  his  duly. 

LORD  NAPIER  OF   IIAGDALA'S   BECENT 

The  hero  of  Abyssinia  has  been 
Wesleyan  mission  in  the  Madias  district,  and  deliver- 
ing a  very  v^uable  address,  giving  his  own  impres- 
sions  on  the  subject  of  Indian  missions.  He  remarked 
that  the  benefits  of  missiorutiy  enterprise  were  to  be 
ibtuidiD  three  directions — in  converting,  in  leaching, 
■nd  in  civilising  the  Indian  people. 
I  As  to  the  first,  he  did  not  feel  called  in  Ills  position 
I  to  say  much.  He  would  limply  express  his  personal 
impresaians.  "  The  progress  of  Cliristianity  is  slo' 
bat  it  is  undeniable.  Every  year  sees  the  area  ar 
the  number  slightly  increase.  The  Gospel  is  broug 
more  and  more  to  the  doors  of  the  poorest  and  most 
ignorant  outcast  people.  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
the  time  may  come  when  these  classes,  who  have  nc 
Teal  religious  belief,  aod  no  place  in  the  social  tiiei- 
■rchy  of  their  ovm  country,  will  be  attracted  in  greal 
Kumbers  by  the  truttis,  the  coruolalions,  and  the 
benelitsof  tlicCliristian  faith.  The  advance  of  Chris- 
tilnity  has  at  all  times  been  marked  by  occasional 
Glful  and  spasmodic  movements  in  India.  The  pre- 
sent period  is  one  of  moderate  progression,  but  it  does 
not  exclude  the  expectation  of  rapid  and  contagious 
expansions,  such  as  ivere  witnessed  in  the  sixteenth 
century  in  Ifalabar  and  Kladura,  in  the  last  century 
in  Tanjorc,  and  more  recently  among  the  Shanars  in 
the  South." 

On  the  subject  of  Education,  Lord  Napier  bore 
most  cordial  testimony  to  the  invaluable  aid  which 
had  been  rendered  in  many  ways  by  the  missionaries 
in  India.  In  one  direction,  in  particular,  it  was  vain 
for  the  Government  to  hope  to  do  anything  without 
them.  "  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  the 
Government  will  meet  in  woiking  its  provisions  for 
the  education  of  the  poor  is  the  influence  of  caste, 
which  keeps,  and  will  long  keep,  the  outcaste  child 
from  the  village  and  municipal  schools.  Slissionary 
agency  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  only  agency  which 
can  at  present  bring  the  benefits  of  leaching  home  to 
(he  humblest  ranks  of  the  population.  But  the  con. 
dilatory  sentiments  which  unite  the  missions  with  the 
Government  are  equally  consptcuoos  in  the  relations 
.between  the  missions  and  the  superior  classes  of  the 
sative  community.  Nothing  has  struck  me  more  than 
the  inlelligent  confidence  which  reigns  between  the 
missionary  and  the  Merasdar,  between  the  English- 
man and  the  Hindu,  between  the  teacher  and  llie 
taught.  This  harmony  between  the  Christian  and 
the  heathen  must  be  the  result  of  much  discretion 
and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  It  is  the 
&Qit  of  Christian  zeal,  tempered  by  practical  wisdom. 
Nor  is  it  less  honourabla  to  the  natives  of  the  country 
that  tbey  have  so  quietly  discerned  and  appreciated 


the  motives,  the  temper,  and  the  methods  of  the 
foreign  teachers,  who  labour  among  them  with  so 
much  constancy  and  so  much  love." 

On  the  ben^ls  of  missions  in  promoting  civilisa- 
tion, hii  lordship  felt  that  there  could  be  no  shadow 
of  doubt.  "Imagine  all  lhe;e  establishments  sud- 
denly removed  1  How  great  would  be  the  vacancy! 
Would  not  the  Government  lose  valuable  auxiliaries  ? 
Would  not  the  poor  lose  wise  and  powerful  friends  f 
The  weakness  of  European  agency  in  this  country  is 
a  frequent  matter  of  wonder  and  complaint.  But 
how  much  weaker  would  the  element  of  good  appear, 
if  the  missions  were  obliterated  from  the  same  !  It 
IS  not  easy  to  over-estimate  the  value  io  this  vast 
empire  of  a  class  of  Englishmen  of  pious  lives  and 
disinterested  labours,  living  md  moving  in  the  most 
forsaken  places,  walking  between  the  Govenunent 
and  the  people,  with  devotion  to  both ;  the  friends  of 
right,  the  adversaries  of  wrong,  impartial  spectatws 
of  good  and  evil." 

We  thank  Lord  Napier  for  this  able  discrimination 
arul  very  cordial  testimony.  It  is  worthy  of  the  man 
who  told  us  in  Edinburgh  that  he  fell  in  Abyssinia 
that  God's  people  were  praying  for  him.  And  we 
thank  God  for  raising  up  such  a  man,  and  placing 
him  in  a  position  of  such  influence  in  India. 


In  last  month's  Christian  ffari  a  gentleman  wbo 
was  present  last  year  in  Uie  Cathedral  of  Basle  at 
ihe  "  EinsegnuDg,"  or  meeting  set  apart  for  asking 
God's  blessing  on  the  out-going  missionaries,  and 
who  has  attentively  perused  the  reports  of  the  Society, 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  its  present  condition 
and  work.  "In  iSjo,  the  society  had  no  fewer  than 
152  Eiuopean  labouren  in  the  field — 93  men  and  59 
women,  of  whom  51  were  engaged  iu  Africa,  93  in 
India,  and  13  in  China.  All  these  European  agent* 
have  been  trained  and  educated  in  the  mission-house; 
and  ;in  order  to  keep  up  and  increase  the  annual 
supply,  the  society  has  at  this  moment  in  training  no 
fewer  than  i>4  missionary  students,  arranged  in  six 
classes,  under  ten  masters.  It  provides  also  a  home 
and  school  for  the  children  of  the  missionaries  who 
are  sent  home  to  Europe,  besides  caring  for  the 
missionaries  when  invalided  or  superannuated,  and 
also  supporting  their  widows.  In  addition  to  its 
European  agents,  the  mission  bad  in  1869-70  the 
large  number  of  207  native  agents  in  its  service,  in 
various  capacities,  as  evangelists,  catcchists,  travel- 
ling pr(;achers,  and  teachers — 133  in  India,  51  in 
Africa,  and  13  in  China.  Nor  has  this  large  amount 
of  Christian  agency  been  without  a  sigrud  amount  of 
ing  and  fruit  In  recent  years.  The  society  re- 
ports a  remarkable  ingathering  of  souls  into  almost 
all  their  heathen  churches;  for  whereas  in  l8S9  the 
whole  number  of  their  converts  in  India,  Africa,  and 
China  were  between  three  and  four  thousand  souls,  in 
rE&9  it  had  risen  as  high  as  6,136  souls,  showing  a 
doubling  of  the  number  in  ten  years.  In  China,  tho 
increase  in  these  ten  years  had  been  fourfold ;  in 
Africa,  threefold ;  and  in  India,  twofold.    In  1869.70 
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Am  pioportioti  of  converts  bad  contimiMl  to  be 
greatest  in  CIiina--a  result  whicli  corresponds  re- 
nuukitil^  with  the  czpeiience  of  our  owa  Britistt 
missions  in  the  same  field.  Id  Hilang  and  Hong  Kong 
nlmiM  the  Dumber  of  conversions  had  risen  in  that 
year  to  loo  iools."  The  wtiter  was  much  struck  with 
two  spedal  fcatuiea  of  this  society;  its  employment 
of  sine  nissioEkajy  preachei?L  (some  with  other 
chaiges)  to  preach  in  aid  of  the  Society,  and  its 
"  Half-batjen  uod  Kreiitzer  KoJIccte,"  or  halfpenny 
eoUectton-  la  hoIT-batzen  aad  kreutzeri  □□  less  than 
'5'>919  IJ^ncs,  orj£'io,ll6  was  collected  in  fifty 
weeks,  from  Dec.  :;,  i363  to  Dec.  ii,  1S69.  This 
hiirahle  machinery  is  designed  as  a  means  not  only  of 
collecting  money,  but  of  increasinc  sympathy  and 
lore  for  the  work  of  God ;  and,  along  irith  tlial, 
increase  of  the  blessing  which  falls  on  all  active  1 
\naa  sympathy  therein. 

IV.— OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE. 


Biszosr  or  ' 
The  name  of  J.  A.  Domer,  of  Berlin,  is  now  one 

of  the  mast  eminent  of  the  believing  section  of  Ger- 
man divines.  Many  in  this  country  will  welcome 
with  great  cordiality  the  translation  that  has  just  ap- 
peared, in  two  goodly  octavo  volumes,  of  his  History 
of  ProUstaitt  Thiology,  fariicularly  in  Germany,  in 
connection  ailh  Religioits,  ttoral,  and Ritigvmi  Life. 
Fioin  the  translator's  preface  it  appears  that  (he 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  nndei  the 
•uspices  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  lately  imdeTtoofc  Ibe 
inae  of  a  complete  history  of  the  sciences  in  Ger- 
aanf.  Of  tvfenty-five  histories  embraced  m  the 
prospectus,  one  of  theiirat  to  appear  was  the  "Hisloiy 
of  Protestant  TTieology,"  which  was  entrusted  to  Dr. 
Domer.  To  this  there  was  a  companion  work,  tbe 
"  History  of  Catholic  Theology,' '  which  was  entrusted 
to  Dr.  ■Werner,  but  has  not  been  received  in  Germany 
with  the  approval  accorded  to  Dr.  Domer's.  The 
Protestant  historian  has  Sought  to  erpUin  the  real 
natnre  and  spirit  of  Protestantism,  and  to  trace  its 
manifestations  and  developmenls  on  a  nniform  prin- 
dple.  "It  is  therefore,"  says  his  translator,  "not 
(mprising  that  this  production  of  his  pen  should  hare 
been  spoken  of  as  a  classic,  both  in  respect  of  matter 
and  of  form,  and  should  have  taken  s  foremost  piace 
as  a  standard  worii  on  the  subject  (o  which  it  refers." 
It  discusses  the  preparation  for  the  Reformation,  the 
Lutheran  and  Zwinglian  Reformations,  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Reformed  Church,  the  Deistic  Eia,  German 
Rationalism,  the  Regeneration  of  the  Ntneteenlh 
Centuries  in  Germany,  France,  Holland,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  Stales.  In  mrreying  (his  wide  field, 
the  author  shows  all  the  diligence  and  stores  of  infor- 
mation of  a  German  scholar,  irilh  a  penetrating  habit 
of  mind  that  gets  at  the  roots  of  things,  and  produces 
resells  full  of  fresh  thought,  deeply  interesting  to 
every  intelligent  reader.  His  infoimalion  is  not  always 
perfectly  accurate,  and  in  his  account  of  recent  move- 
ments in  Als  country,  we  have  detected  some  slips. 


His  point  of  view  is  that  of  a  cardial  bcUever  in  the 
revelation  of  God  to  men  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but 
bis  relation  to  many  questions  of  doctrine  and  detail 
is  more  free  than  is  usually  found  in  this  country  in 
connection  with  so  much  of  earnest  and  positive  faith. 
The  earnest  spirit  of  the  believer,  however,  breathing 
warmly  in  his  pages,  makes  us  happy  in  his  company, 
and  enables  us  to  follow  him  with  respectful  interest, 
even  where  we  may  not  always  a(>rec  in  his  conclusions. 
Religious  Thought  in  England,  from  IheRtferma- 
tion  lo  the  End  of  Last  Century,  by  Re*.  Jobn  HuU, 
M.A.,  is  a  book  ftaned  on  a  very  nadU  principle. 
It  is  designed  to  present  a  summary  of  aS  (he  im- 
portant controversies  that  have  been  carried  on  in 
England  since  the  Reformation,  and  of  all  important 
books  written  in  conneetk)it  with  thnn.  The  positions 
assumed  and  defended  by  the  diflcrent  writers  are . 
stated  dearly  and  succinctly,  and  the  reader  is  grently 
assisted  not  only  by  a  very  foil  table  of  coBtents,  but 
by  marginal  headings  lo  the  successive  paragiapbs. 
The  quantity  of  interesting  and  important  infiiwnutiaD, 
both  historical  and  litemry,  thns  bronght  into  view,  is 
wonderful.  The  controversies  between  Romanisti 
and  Protestants,  between  Paritans  and  ClnrehMen, 
between  Ddsts  and  Cluistians,  and  many  other  conlio- 
veisies,  are  spread  ont  before  ns,  and  the  sonmary  of 
views  has  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  not  being  dry 
while  it  is  ^nief.  The  qnestioas  discnsaed  are  many 
of  them  under  consideration  at  the  present  day,  and  If 
this  work  were  read,  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of 
writing,  as  the  author  remarks,  "for  many  men  will 
see  that  all  they  have  to  say  has  been  said  already." 
While  we  thus  praise  the  general  plan  and  eieenlion 
of  the  work,  we  have  to  notice  fl-ith  regret,  the 
author's  bitterness  against  Calvinism,  which  shows 
itself  once  and  again.  His  own  opinion  is  in  Eivour 
of  a  higher  recognition  of  reason  in  religion,  for  he 
constantly  objects  to  manydivines  and  writers — Bacon 
and  Milton  among  thcm—that  they  refused  lo  give  to 
leason  a  high  enough  place.  In  thus  throwing  in 
here  and  there  his  own  opinions  the  author,  we  con- 
sider, has  interfered  wilh  Ihe  general  plan  of  his  work. 
Either  it  should  have  been  simply  an  hisloriea)  state- 
ment of  the  views  of  the  several  anthors,  or  it  should 
have  been  professedly  a  reitieai  by  Mr.  Hnnt  of  the 
religious  history  of  the  lirae- 

BIBI.E  AMIQ^UITIES. 
Mr.  Baring-Gould's  Legends  of  OH  Tatament 
Ckamctcri  from  lie  Ta/mud  and  other  Street  is 
rather  a  storehouse  (han  n  book.  An  incredible  num- 
ber of  legends,  as  he  remarks,  exi&ls  connected  wilh 
the  personages  whose  history  is  given  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Tliese  traditions  aretierived  from  various 
sources — Mussulman,  Talmudic,  Jewish,  Persian,  and 
the  eMggcmtion  of  Oriental  jmnpery.  In  llie  two 
volumes  now  before  us,  Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  given  ns 
a  copious  selection  of  traditions  connected  with  the  Old 
Testament,  and  he  promises  in  a  future  work  lo  perlbrm 
ihe  same  task  in  connection  with  the  New.  The  tradi- 
tions are  given  fbr  the  most  port  in  their  original  form. 


THE  EDITOR'S  ROOM. 
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and  DO  Attempt  is  made  la  digest  them,  or  e^tact  liom 
them  such  elements  oftniih  or  such  wholesome  lessons 
as  they  may  he  supposed  to  contain.  In  truth,  they 
contain  vcty  little  of  either.  Their  interest  lies  chiefly 
in  the  lestimony  which  thej  bear  to  the  cbaractei^ 
and  ercnls  of  the  Old  Testament,  ibr  in  all  reuoa 
there  mnst  have  been  a  foundation  for  the  tiitdilioiis 
that  have  been  built  on  them  in  -every  varied  form. 
Tradidons  so  similar  floating  among  all  nations  must 
have  had  a  common  basis  in  fact.  But  beyond  this, 
the  tiadilioDS  aie  of  veiy  little  value.  For  the  most 
part,  an  element  of  childish  absurdity  is  conspicuous 
in  them,  God,  say  the  Rabbis,  made  Adam  so  ta!1 
that  his  head  toached  the  sky,  and  tlie  tree  of  life 
planted  in  the  midst  of  the  ^irden  of  Eden  was  so 
broad  at  the  base  that  it  would  tidie  a  good  walker 
Ave  years  to  walk  round  it,  and  Adajn's  proportions 
accorded  with  those  of  the  tree.  Adam  and  Eve, 
according  to  another  tradition,  were  made  in  one ; 
they  were  back  to  back,  joined  at  the  shoulders ;  God 
took  a  hatchet  and  separated  them,  and  then  they 
were  manied.  Even  on  poinb  on  which  it  might 
have  been  not  utueascmably  supposed  that  some  true 
tiadition  might  linger,  the  traditions  ate  most  imsatis- 
•factory.  Of  what  kind  of  tree  was  the  forbidden  fruit  ? 
One  rabbi  says  it  was  a  vbeal-tree ;  another,  a  grape- 
line ;  a  third,  an  apple ;  a  fourth,  a  tig.  The  Peraan 
tradition  was  that  it  grew  on  a  tree  whose  trunk 
resembled  gold  and  its  brunches  silvei.  The  people 
of  South  America  say  it  was  the  banana ;  the  in- 
habitants of  St.  Vincent,  the  tobacco-plant ;  while 
according  to  an  Iroquois  legend  it  was  the  (at  of 
bears,  oi  a  pot  of  bear's  grease  tiiat  tempted  the 
woman  I  How  does  it  happea  that  the  Scripture 
nanstive  is  so  free  of  such  absurdities,  and  maintains 
such  a  dignified  reserve  on  such  points,  which  ever 
stinliilate  mere  human  curiosity  ?  There  arc  but  two 
feasible  suppositions :  either  that  the  Scripture  nar- 
nfive  was  the  result  of  direct  inspiration ;  or  that  the 
faculties  of  those  who  compiled  it  were  so  wonderfully 
guided  and  rused  above  their  fellows,  that  eschewing 
all  that  they  might  have  wished  to  record,  they  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  highest  essence  of  the  history, 
to  that  which  haa  an  interest  and  a  lesson  for  all  time 
and  for  all  intellects.  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  book  is 
interesting  not  so  much  for  any  light  it  throws  on 
Scripture,  as  for  the  contrast  it  shows  between  the 
Bible  narrative  and  all  that  is  the  product  of  the 
ordinary  faculties  of  men. 

xiOGRArav. 

We  notice  together  the  biographies  of  two  notable 
Irishmen,  in  different  walks  of  life — that  of  tlie  Rev. 
Dr.  Henry  Cooke  of  Belfast,  by  his  son-in-law,  Pro- 
feswr  Porter,  and  tliat  of  Chief  Justice  Lefroy,  by  his 
n,  Thomas  Lefroy,  Q.C.  The  two  men  had  much 
common.  The  lawyer  was  twelve  years  older  than 
the  divine,  but  both  spent  their  youth  amid  the  agi- 
'  ig  scenes  of  Ihe  Irish  Revolution,  a  circumstance 
that  may  help  to  account  for  the  intense  political 
feding  on  the  side  ot  conservatism  by  which  during 


their  whole  lives  they  were  distinguished.  Both 
most  earnest  in  their  Chri^lianity^Bibla 
of  the  most  fervent  type.  Dr.  Cooke  was  eminmt 
even  among  eminent  Irish  speakers,  for  his  eloqaencc, 
his  power  of  wit  and  sarcasm,  hb  singular  ability  la 
debate.  His  first  great  controversy  was  against 
Aiianism  in  his  own  synod— «  most  trying  warlare, 
in  which,  however,  he  was  reruukably  faithful  and 
remarkably  successful.  He  became  not  only  the 
foremost  m^n  among  Irish  Presbyterians,  but  one  of 
the  leading  men  of  his  country.  Xhe  biography  re- 
veals the  worliiugs  of  the  spiritual  life  m  a  roaiiner 
that  increases  respect  and  affection. 

Jlr.  Lefr;^  was  the  descendant  of  a  family  of 
Huguenots  that  sought  refuge  m  this  country  from 
the  persecution  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  An  emincBt 
barrister,  he  was  for  a  considemble  time  one  of  the 
leaders  of  his  party  in  Parliament,  and  somewhat  late 
in  life  became  a  Baron  of  Ezcheqner,  and  afterwards 
Chief  Justice.  He  remainedon  the  bench  till  lie  was 
upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age,  a  circumstance  that 
did  not  escape  piU>tic  notice,  and  subjected  him  to  a 
good  deal  of  criticism.  The  memoir  impresses  us 
very  strongly  with  his  earnest  piety,  as  shown  in  his 
letters  and  in  the  habits  of  his  private  and  domestic 
life.  He  seems  to  have  had  the  happy  art  of  keeping 
his  mind  tranquil  in  agitating  circuntatances — a  capa- 
city due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  his  habit  of  piayer. 
Though  full  of  religious  earnestness  from  his  youth, 
be  tells  us  that  it  was  not  till  his  fortieth  year  that  he 
came  to  understand  clearly  God's  way  of  salvation 
for  siimeis.  He  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  Kil- 
darc  Place  School  Society  and  other  schemes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Irish  people.  He  is  one  of  maay  in- 
stances of  eminent  lawyers  retaining  their  vigonr  to 
the  end  of  a  very  long  life.  Lord  Eldon  died  at 
eighty-six.  Lord  Stowell  at  ninety.  Lord  Mansfield  at 
eighty-nine.  Sir  Edward  Coke  at  eighty-two.  Lords 
Lyndhurst  and  Brougham  both  exceeded  ninety,  and 
Lord  St.  Leonards  has  already  passed  that  year. 
We  doubt  if  any  other  profession  can  present  such 
of  remarkatile  longevity. 


THE  CHXJBCH  KirO  BUt  TtKML 

EccUsia,  a  tecond  serUtof  Euays  an  77uatagiaiJ 
and  Ecclesiastical  Qutslioni,  comes  out,  as  before, 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Hcniy  Robert  Reynolds. 
The  authors  of  the  Essays  are,  besides  the  editor, 
Dra.  Mellor  and  Lindaay-Aleiimder,  ami  Messrs. 
Gilbert,  Batchelor,  'Wilkins,  and  Dale.  It  is  an  able 
and  interesting  volume,  written  in  an  excellent  spirit, 
tliough  it  cannot  be  eipecfed  to  command  the  ap- 
proval of  all  our  readers.  The  nuthop  are  men  of 
earnest  faith,  some  of  them  having  a.  tinge  of  "  Cam- 
bridge Platonism."  The  essays  present  the  view 
taken  by  the  more  cultured  Congr^ationalisls  of 
some  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day:  such  as 
baptismal  regeneration,  the  tncaiuation,  creeds,  the 
spirituality  of  the  Church,  and  its  catholicity. 

Fret  Churches  :  a  Th^t/or  myawnClmgntgatiBn, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Dobney,  is  a  pleading  for  a  mcrt 
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dastic  and,  at  th«  same  [ime,  spiritual  bond  of 
Chmch  fellowship.  The  author  anchors  himself  to 
Baiter  ;  and  hia  point  of  Tiew  may  be  g'*''^"'  tiam 
le  of  his  quotations  from  the  great  puritan :  "  I  see 
more  good  and  more  evil  in  all  men  than  heretofore 
Idid;  I  see  (hat  good  men  are  not  >o  good  as  I 
!  fliooeht  that  they  were,  but  have  more  impcr- 
fectiotts.  And  I  find  few  are  so  bad  as  either  their 
malicioos  enemies  or  censorious,  separating  professon 
do  imagine.  Even  in  Ihe  wiclced  generally  (here  is 
more  for  grace  to  make  advantage  of,  and  more  to 
testify  for  God'E  holiness  than  I  once  believed  there 
had  been." 

For  7X*  Church's  Worit  in  our  Large  Towns, 
by  George  Huntingdon,  M.A.,  we  cannot  say  much. 
It  is  made  up  mainly  of  a  series  of  papers  contributed 
to  the  Church  Times,  and  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit 
of  that  well-known  Ritualistic  organ.  The  writer, 
however,  is  profoundly  impressed  wilh  the  difficulty 
presented  by  the  awful  condition  of  large  towns.  It 
■  ,  of  course,  a  great  question  how  the  masses  are  to 
e  made  Christian.  There  are  three  leading  solu- 
ons,  which  compeniiiously  slated  are  these : — 1st. 
Elevate  the  priesthood,  get  rnen  to  believe  in  their 
divine  and  awful  powers,  CEpecially  their  power  to 
give  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  sinners  and  to 
forgive  sitxs,  and  get  up  an  imposing  ceremonial  to 
iltract  the  senses  of  the  masses,  2nd.  Make  religion 
irightcT,  make  God's  aspect  to  men  more  attractive, 
cultivate  humanity  more,  recognise  a  good'  side  in 
every  man,  encourage  men  to  do  better,  and  hold  out 
o  them  the  hope  of  a  blessed  recompense.  3rd.  Go 
o  men  as  lost  with  the  message  of  the  Gospel,  trust 
in  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God,  let  the  church  stir  up 
her  own  heart  to  more  love  and  zeal,  and  thus  fit 
herself  to  be  the  instrument  of  acting  on  other  hearts ; 
place  no  confidence  in  anything  sensuoi:i,  let  your 
'  dealings  be  directly  with  hearts  and  consciences. 
Among  the  supporteis  of  this  last  method,  some  lean 
more  to  the  letter,  and  some  to  the  spirit ;  some  arc 
more  exclusive,  others  more  catholic ;  some  take  hints 
from  the  other  methods,  others  hold  (hem  in  absolute 
I  abhorrence  ;  in  the  wider  of  these  senses,  we  hold  it 
I  to  be  the  true  and  only  efiectoal  plan,  Mr.  Hunt- 
I  Ingdon's  is  the  first ;  to  us  it  seems  more  fitted  tc 
enslave  than  to  emancipate,  to  darken  than  to  en' 
'  lighten ;  to  degrade  than  to  ennoble. 

I  ZX  POSITIONS  A 


\  The  Sunday  Afternoon  ;  fif}y-i-j,o  brief  Serbians, 
I  by  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  B,A.  A  series  of  devout, 
I  thoughtful  meditations,  on  texts  chieily  connected 
I  with  the  inner  life  of  the  soul  in  Jesus.    The  pivot 

of  Mr.  Brown's  teaching  is  "  Christ  is  all  and  in  all," 
{  and  the  volamc  is  pervaded  by  an  admiring,  truthful, 
'  adoring  spirit  toward  Him.  "We  should  like,  bow. 
I  ever,  to  ask  the  author  whether  he  holds  his  view  ol 
.  justiGcation  by  faith  to  be  the  full  view  of  Luther, 
;  or  only  a  part  of  it?  or  whether  he  thinks  that  tJi 
I   definition  of  it  at  page  93  would  be  admitted  by 

IiUtherhimseirto  express  an  that  he  nndeistood  byit  P 


The  JCing's  TahU :  Iht  Ler^s  Supper,  in  Lettert 
to  a  Young  Friend,  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  PhQip.  M.A,, 
is  an  exposition  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sap- 
per in  twelve  letters  to  a  young  inquirer.  The  view 
set  forth  is  thoroughly  Protestant,  and  it  is  opened  up 
with  great  simplicity  and  scriptural  fulness.  A  fuller 
consideration  of  the  wards  of  institution  would,  incur 
judgment,  make  this  useful  li(tle  work  more  complete. 

SkQrt  Readings  on  the  Four  Gospels  for  the  use  of 
Familiei.  by  Selina,  Viscountess  Milton,  is  a  substan- 
tial volume,  in  which  the  narratives  of  the  four  Gospels 
are  arranged,  with  comments,  for  daily  family  nse. 
If  the  comments  are  not  particularly  vivid,  the  purpose 
is  good,  the  (pirit  is  good,  and  the \  circumstances 
under  which  the  volume  was  written  ardlouching:  the 
noble  writer  having  found  the  study  of  the  Gospels  x 
solace  in  a  season  of  aifiiction  and  sorrow,  and  > 
soothing  occupation  for  hours  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  tedious  and  wearying. 

Light  and  Truth  :  or  Bible  TTioughli  and  Themes, 
by  Horatius  Bonar,  D.D.,  is  a  brief  commentary  on 
the  book  of  Revelation,  spiritual  and  earnest,  written 
by  one  who  has  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and  to 
whom  it  is  very  easy  to  express  his  thoughts  on  the 
class  of  texts  which  he  selects  from  the  Apocalypse. 

Rays  of  Light :  or  Churrh  Themes  and  Life  Pro- 
blems, by  Rev.  John  Philip,  M.A.,  is  a  collection  of 
papers  that  seem  to  combine  the  qualities  of  sermons 
and  every-day  lectures.  They  bear  on  subjects  On 
which  all  men  are  at  present  speaking  and  feeling 
and  exemplify  a  combination  of  shrewdness,  of  judg- 
ment, and  dh-eclneu  of  expression,  whidi  St  them  Ibr 
extensive  osefulness. 


Across  the  Ferry,  by  James  Macaulay,  M.D,,  editor 
of  the  "Leisure  Hour,"  would  be  a  misleading  title 
but  for  the  explanation  that  follows — "  First  Imprex- 
sions  of  America  and  its  People."  It  is  a  book  on 
the  "  how  it  strikes  a' stranger"  principle — an  eas^, 
chatty  account  of  things  in  the  United  States  that 
afford  an  obvious  ground  of  comparison  with  things  at 
home.  Dr.  Macaulay  has  been  an  attentive  and 
accurate  observer,  and  his  book  will  afibrd  cosy  Occa- 
pation  for  a  few  quiet  hours  to  those  who  wish  h> 
know  how  the  countiy  appears  to  the  eye  of  an 
English  traveller.  It  isf  ervaded  by  the  most  friendly 
spirit,  the  author  evidently  feeling  that  in  this  coundy 
justice  has  nol.been  done  to  our  brother  on  the  otho- 
side.  It  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  have  a  good  cfftrt 
Lu  this  point  of  view.  Dr.  Macaulay  does  not  attempt 
the  deeper  problems,  cither  soda!  or  political,  which 
the  United  States  present.  His  eipectation  of  the 
future  of  the  country  arc  most  favoutable,  the  two 
great  instruments  on  which  he  relies  lieinethe  com- 
mon schools  and  the  Bible.  Singulariy^noneh, 
though  the  author  be  nn  Al.D.,  there  is  not  a  word  on 
the  state  of  the  medical  profession.  It  often  Em* 
prises  us  that  in  books  on  America,  even  tliose  pn>- 
fessing  to  give  an  account  of  the  countiy  at  large,  the 
clergy  are  the  only  professional  body  of  whom  notice 
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CHAPtEK  XXI. — A  REMARKABLE   FACT. 

^1  SILENCE 
followed.  I 
need  hardly 
say  we  had 
listened  in- 
tently. Dur- 
ing the  story 
my  fathei 
had  scarce- 
ly interrupt- 
ed .  the  nar- 
rator. I  had 
not  spoken 
a  word. 
She  had 
throughout 
tDaintained 
a  certain 
matter-of- 
fact,  almost 
cold  style, 
no  doobt  because  she  was  herself  the  subject 
of  her  stoiy ;  but  we  could  read  between  the 
Unes,  imagine  much  she  did  not  say^  and 
sapply  co.lour  when  sheigaye  only  outline; 
and  it  moved  us  both  deeply.  My  father  sat 
perfectly  composed,  betraying  his  emotion  in 
silence  alone.  For  myself,  I  bad  a  great  lump 
in  my  throat,  but  in  part  from  the  shame  which 
mingled  with  my  admiration. '  The  silence  had 
not  lasted  more  than  a  few  seconds,  when 
I  yielded  to  a  struggling  impulse,  rose,  and 
kneeling  before  her,  put  my  hands  on  hei 
knees,  said,  "  Forgive  me,"  and  could  say  no 
more.  She  put  her  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
whispered,  "  My  dear  Mrs.  Eercivale ! "  bent 
down  her  face  and  kissed  me  on  the  forehead. 
"  How  could  you  help  being  shy  of  me  ? " 
she  said.  "Perhaps!  ought  to  have  come 
to  you  and  explained  it  all;  but  I  shrink 
from  self-justification — at  least  before  a  fit 
opportunity  makes  it  comparatively  easy," 

"  That  is  the  way  to  give  it  all  its  force," 
remarked  my  father. 

"  I  suppose  it  may  be,"  she  returned.  "  But 
I  hate  talking  about  myself;  it  b  an  unplea- 
sant subject" 

"  Most  people  do  not  find  it  such,"  said 
my  &dier.  "  I  could  not  honestly  say  that  T 
do  not  enjoy  talking  of  my  own  experiences 
of  life." 

I.  V.S. 


"But  there  are  differences,  you  see,"  she 
rejoined.  "  My  history  looks  to  me  such  a 
matter  of  course,  such  a  something  I  could 
not  help,  or  have  avoided  if  I  would,  that 
the  telling  of  it  is  unpleasant,  because  it 
implies  an  importance  which  does  not  belong 
to  it." 

"St  Paul  says  something  of  the  sajne 
sort — that  a  necessity  of  preaching  the  gospel 
was  laid  uppn  him,"  remarked  my  &thei ;  but 
it  seemed  to  make  no  impression  on  Miss 
Clare,  for  she  went  on  as  if  she  had  not 
heard  him. 

■  "You  see,  Mr.  Walton,  it  is  not  in  the 
least  as  if  living  in  comfort  I  had  taken 
notice  of  the  misery  of  the  poor  for  the  want 
of  such  sympathy  and  help  as  I  could  giye 
them,  and  had.  therefore  gone  to  live  amount 
them  that  I  might  so  help  them  :  it  is- quite 
different  from  that  If  I  had  done  so,  I 
inight  be  in  danger  of  magnifying  no|  jnerely 
my  office  but  myself.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  been  trained  to  it  in  such  slow  and 
necessitous  ways,  that  it  would  be  a  far 
greater  trial  to  me  to  forsake  my  work  than 
it  has  ever  been  to  continue  it" 

My  father  said  no  more,  but  I  knew  he  had 
his  fiwn  thoughts.  I  remained  kneeling,  and 
felt  for.  the  fi^t  tiine.as  if  I  understood  what 
had  led  to  saint-worship. 

"  Won't  you.  sit,  Mrs.  Percivale  ?"  she  said, 
as  if  merely  .expostulating  with  me  for  not 
makiog  myself  comfortable. 

"  Have  you  forgiven  me  ? "  I  asked. 

"  How  can  I  say  I  have,  when  I  never  had 
anything  to  foi^ive  i" 

"  Well  then  I  must  go  unforgiven,  for  I 
cannot  forgive  myself,"  I  said. 

"  Oh  Mrs.  Percivale,  if  you  think  how  the 
world  is  flooded  with  forgiveness,  yon  will  j  ust 
dip  in  your  cup  and  take  what  you  want" 

I  felt  that  I  was  making  too  mudi  even  of 
my  own  shame,  rose  humbled,  and  took  my 
former  seat , 

Narration  being  over,  and  my  father's 
theory  now  permitting  him  to  ask  questions, 
he  did  so  plentifully,  bringing  out  many 
lights,  and  eluddating  several  obscurities. 
The  story  grew  upon  me,  until  the  work  to 
which  Miss  Clare  had  given  herself  seemed 
more  like  that  of  the  Son  of  God  than  any 
other  I  knew.  For  she  was  not  heiping  h^ 
friends  from  afar,  but  as  one  of  themselves— 
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nor  with  money  but  with  kera^f;  ^a  »»as 
Qot  condescending  to  them,  but  finding  her 
highest  life  in  companionship  with  tbeoL  It 
seemed  at  leut  moie  lilte  what  his  life  must 
have  been  before  he  was  thirty  than  anything 
else. I  could  think  of.  I  held  my  peace  how- 
«TCr,.for  I  Mt  that  to  hint  at  such  a  thought 
would  have  gready  shocked  and  pained  k». 

No  doubt  the  narrative  I  have  -givea  is 
plainer  and  more  coherent  for  theqaestions 
my  bther  put ;  font  it  loses  ranck  fnMi  the 
omission  of  one  or  two  parts  which  she  gave 
dramatically,  with  evident  enjoyment  of  the 
Km  that  was  in  Ihera.  I  have  sJso  omitted 
aQ  tte  imemiptions  whidi  came  from  her  not 
unlreqnent  reference  to  ny  lather  on  pointG 
that  came  up.  At  length  I  ventui<ed  to  remind 
ber  of  something  sIk  seemed  to  have  few- 
gotten. 

"  When  you  were  tellt^g  us,  Miss  Clare,"  I 
said,  "  of  the  hdp  that  came  to  you  that 
dicary  afternoon  in  the  empty  bc«se,  I  tbink 
yon  mentioned  that  sometiui^  which  hap- 
pened afterwards  made  k  stiU  more  leourk- 
able." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered  ;  "  I  forgot  about 
that     I  did  not  catry  ny  hutoiy  i^ 
to  be  reminded  cf  it  agao. 

"  Somewhere  abost  five  yean  ago,  Lady 
Bernard,  havmg  severil  schemes  cm  foot  for 
hdping  such  peoi^e  as  I  was  interested  in, 
asked. me  if  It  would  not  be  nioe  to  give  an 
entertainment  to  my  faiends,  and  as  nany  of 
tite  Dcigfaboiffs  IS  I  pleased^  to  the  number  «f 
about  a  hundred.  £3ie  wanted  to  put  tihe 
thjng  entirely  in  my  liutds,  and  it  etiould  be 
my  entertainment,  she  claiming  only  the 
privilege  of  de&aying  expeosos.  I  told  her 
I  should  be  delighted  to  convey  Aer  iavuar 
tion,  but  that  the  eMertainmeiit  muet  not 
pretend  to  be  mine ;  wfaic^  besides  that  it 
would  be  a  falsehood,  and  therefore  not  to  i>e 
thought  oC,  would  perpleK  my  friends,  and 
drive  them  to  the  concluaiou  either  thM  it 
was  not  mine,  or  that  I  Uved  amongst  them 
under  false  appearaaces.  She  oonfettod  the 
force  of  my  arguments,  and  let  me  have  it  my 
own  way. 

"She  had  bought  a  large  lioase  to  tie  a 
home  for  young  women  out  of  employment, 
and  in  it  she  proposed  the  entertainment 
should  be  given :  there  were  a  good  many 
nice  young  women  inmates  at  the  time,  who, 
she  said,  would  be  all  willing  to  help  us  to 
wait  upon  our  guests.  The  idea  was  canied 
out,  and  the  thing  succeeded  admirably.  We 
bad  music  and  games,  thelatm  sudi  as  vite 
diildren  were  mostly  acquainted  with,  onfy 
produdng  morenKmment  and  «o»dBcted  with 


aMre  pro[vie^  than  were  usual  in  the  court  or 
the  street  I  may  jast  remark,  in  passing,  that 
bad  these  been  children  of  the  poorest  sort, 
we  should  have  had  to  teach  them,  for  one 
of  the  saddest  things  is  that  sud>,  in  Lon- 
don at  least,  do  not  know  how  to  play.  We 
had  tea  aad  coffee,  and  biscuits  in  the  lower 
rooms,  for  any  who  pleased,  and  they  were 
to  ham  a  solid  supper  afierwards.  With 
none  of  tfae  airasgemeots  however  had  I 
anyAing  lo  do,  for  mgr  business  was  to  be 
with  Ibem,  and  help  them  to  enjoy  them- 
selves. jUI  went  <m  capitally,  the  parents 
enteritig  iato  the  memmtmi  of  tbek  <fildren, 
and  helpiag  to  keep  it  up. 

"J&i  one  of  the  gasaes,  1  waa  coted  on  the 
floor  widi  a  haadkeichief  tied  over  my  eyes,  . 
wetting,  I  beliewe,  iet  some  gentie  trick  to  be  ' 
played  upen  me,  tkat  I  nq^t  guess  at  tfae  i 
naftie  of  (he  penm  who  played  it.    There 
•was  a  delay — of  only  a  few  seconds — Iwig  , 
enough  however  far  a  mdden  letum  of  that 
<b>eary  N-oveinber  aftrmooa  in  <riiicfa  I  lat  < 
oa  the  floor  too  —"■"**•  even  to  thiak  that 
I  -was  oold  and  btaipj.    Straage  to  say  it 
was  Bat  the  picboe  of  it  that  came  back  to 
B«;  first,  but  the  sound,  of  my  own  voice 
caUiag  aloud  in  the  ringing  echo  (rftbe  deso- 
late roens  that  I  was  of  no  use  to  anybody, 
asd  tiiat  Cod   had    fargotten   me  «ttedy. 
With tiie ncollection,  a doabtfuleapeotatiott 
arose  which  movod  me  to  a  scarce  oea-  > 
trtdkMe  degree.    I  jumped  to  ray  feet,  aad 
tore  the  bandage  from  my  eyes. 

"Several  times  dnring  the  evening  I  had 
had  the  «dd  yet  wcU  knanm  tixltng  of  the 
same  thing  havii^  happated  before;  bnt  I 
was  Wo  busy  entertaiamg  my  fkieads  to  tiy 
to  account  for  h:  perhaps  iriiat  foUoved 
«ay  inggaet  Che  theory  that  in  not  a  few  of 
Buch  cases  the  indistinct  remembiaDce  of 
the  previous  oocui«nce  of  some  portion  of 
imstanoes  nay  cast  the  hue  of  menory 
over  the  whole.  As— my  eyes  blinded  with 
the  l^t  and  strainiitg  to  kcotcc  themseives 
—I  stared  Bb«irt  the  room,  the  presentiment 
grew  alaraGt  conviction  that  it  was  the  very 
room  in  which  I  had  so  sat  in  desolation  and 
despak'.  Unable  to  restrain  myse^  I  hunied 
into  the  tiadc  roooi :  there  was  the  cabinet 
beyond  I  In  a  few  momenta  more,  I  was 
absolutely  satisfied  that  tbis  was  indeed  the 
house  in  which  I  had  first  found  rehige.  For 
a  time  I  could  take  no  furtber  share  in  what 
was  going  on,  but  sat  down  in  a  comer  aad 
cried  ioi  joy.  Some  one  wont  fiw  Lady  Ber- 
nard, who  was  superinlendii^  the  arrange- 
meats  far  supper  in  the  muac-room  bebiad. 
She  came  in  alarm.     I  told  her  there  was 
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nothiDg  the  BoattCT  but  a  little  too  much  hap- 
piness, and  if  die  would  come  into  the  cabinet, 
I  would  tell  her  all  about  it  ^  did  eo, 
and  a  few  words  made  her  a  Iwarty  Bharer 
in  m7  pleasure.  She  insisted  that  I  sbould 
tell  the  company  all  aboot  it,  'for,'  she  said, 
'  you  do  cot  know  how  much  it  may  help 
some  poor  creature  to  trust  in  God.'  I  jffo- 
mised  I  would,  if  I  found  I  could  c<Hnmand 
myself  eufficiently.  She  left  me  akwe  for  a 
little  while,  and  after  that  I  was  able  to  join 
in  the  games  again, 

"At  nipper  I  found  myself  quite  oompoeed, 
and  at  I^dy  Bernard's  requeit  stood  up,  and 
gave  them  all  a  Kitle  ^c^cfa  of  granoie's 
history,  of  which  sketch  what  had  luppened 
diat  evening  was  made  the  central  point. 
Man^  of  the  simpler  hearts  about  me  received 
it,  without  qoestioo,  as  a  divine  arrangement 
for  my  corofort  and  encouniganeat^— at  feast, 
thus  I  interpreted  theii  loo^  to  eadi  Obhier, 
and  the  remarks  that  rcacjied  my  ear ;  but 
jwewBtly  a  man  stood  up— one  who  tbooght 
more  tt^  the  rest  of  tbem,  pabape  because 
he  was  blind — a  man  at  once  conceited, 
honest,  and  sceptical;  and  silence  having 
been  made  for  him — '  Ladies  and  gendesiMxi,' 
he  be^n,  as  if  be  had  been  addressing  a 
p)iblicmeetmg,'you'veallhe«rdwhat  grannie 
has  said.  It's  very  kind  of  ber  to  give  ns  so 
much  of  her  history.  It's  a  very  remarkable 
one,  /  think,  and  she  deserved  to  have  it.  As 
to  what  upeet  her  this  very  night  as  is— and 
I  most  say  for  her,  I've  knowed  her  now  for 
six  years,  and  I  never  knowed  Arr  upset  afore 
— and  as  to  iriiat  upset  her,  all  I  can  say  is, 
it  may  or  may  not  ha'  been  what  phylosophers 
call  a  coincydence ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  if 
it  wasn't  a  coincydence,  and  if  the  Almighty 
had  a  hand  in  it,  it  were  no  more  than  you 
might  expect.  He  would  look  at  it  in  this 
light,  you  see,  that  maybe  she  was  wrong  to 
fimcy  herself  so  down  on  her  luck  as  all  that, 
but  she  was  a  good  soul  notwithstandin', 
and  he  would  let  her  know  be  hadn't  for- 
gotten her.  And  bo  he  set  her  down  in  that 
room  there,  wi'  her  eyes  like  tbem  here  o' 
mine,  as  never  was  no  manner  o'  use  to  me 
— for  a  minute,  jest  to  put  her  in  mind  o' 
what  had  been,  and  what  she  had  said  there, 
an'  how  it  was  all  so  difTaent  now.  In  my 
opinion,  it  were  no  wonder  as  she  iuoke 
down,  God  bless  her  t  I  beg  leave  to  pro- 
pose her  hetdth.'  So  they  drank  my  bodth 
in  lemonade  and  ginger-beer,  for  we  were 
a&aid  to  give  some  of  ibean  stronger  drink 
-than  that,  and  therefore  had  none.  Then 
we  bad  more  music  and  silking,  and  a  clergy' 
man,  who  knew  how  to  be  neighbour  to  them 


that  had  fallen  among  thieves,  read  a  fihc»t 
chapter  and  a  collect  or  two,  and  said  a  few 
words  to  them.  Then  mnnie  and  her  cbS- 
dren  went  home  togeuier,  all  happy,  but 
grannie  the  happies't  of  them  all" 

"Strange  and  beautiful !"  s^d  my  &tbet. 
"  But,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "you  mnst 
have  met  with  many  strange  and  beautifkil 
things  in  such  a  life  as  yours ;  for  it  seens 
to  me  that  such  a  life  is  open  to  die  entrance 
of  all  simple  wonders.  Conventionality  and 
routine  and  a^bitraiy  law  baai$h  tJieir  vaj 
approach," 

"  I  believe,"  said  Miss  dare,  "  S»t  every 
life  has  its  own  private  experience  of  the 
Strange  and  beautifuL  But  I  have  s<»aetime> 
thought  that  perhaps  God  took  pains  to  bar 
out  such  things  of  the  sort  as  we  should  be 
no  better  for.  Thje  leasoa  why  Lazarus  was 
not  allowed  to  visit  the  brothers  of  Kves, 
was  that  the  repentance  he  would  have  urged 
would  not  have  followed,  and  tbey  would 
have  been  only  the  worse  in  consequence.". 

"  Admirably  said,"  remarked  my  father.' 

Before  we  took  our  leave,  I  had  engaged 
Miss  Clare  to  dine  with  us  wbile  my  fimex 
was  in  town. 

CHAPTER  XXIL — UiDY  ffBKMAXD. 

Wheh  she  came  we  had  no  other  guest, 
and  so  had  plenty  of  talk  with  her.  Biefore 
dinner  I  showed  her  my  husband's  pictures, 
and  she  was  esptmily  pleased  with  that 
which  hung  in  the  little  room  off  the  study, 
which  I  oiled  my  boudoir — a  very  u^y 
word,  by  the  way,  which  I  am  trying  to  give 
up — with  a  curtain  before  it  My  father  has 
dasciibedit  in  the  Seaboard  Parish :  a  pauper 
lies  dead,  and  they  are  bringing  in  his  coffin. 
She  said  it  was  no  wonder  it  had  npt  been 
sold,  notwithstanding  its  excellence  and  force; 
and  asked  if  I  would  allow  her  to  bring  Lady 
'enuud'to  see  it.  After  dinner Ferdvale  had 

long  talk  with  her,  and  succeeded  in  per- 
suading her  to  sit  to  him ;  not  however  before 
I  had  joined  my  entreaties  with  his,  and  my 
father  had  insisted  that  her  face  was  not  her 
own,  but  belonged  to  alt  her  kind. 

The  very  next  morning  she  came  with  Lady 
Bernard.  ThelattersaidsheknewmybuBband 
well  by  reputation,  and  had,  before  our  mar- 
riage, asked  him  to  her  house,  but  had  not 
been  fortunate  enou^  to  possess  sufficient 
attracdon.  pHcivalewasmuchtakenwithher, 
notwithstanding  a  G«tain  coldness,  almost 
sternness  of  manner,  which  was  considerably 
repellent — but  only  for  the  first  few  moments, 
for  when  her  eyes  lighted  up,  the  whole  thing 
vanished.    She  was  much  pleased  with  some  ^ 
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of  his  pictuies,  critidsmg  freely,  and  with 
evident  understanding.  The  immediate  re- 
sult was  that  she  bought  both  the  pauper  pic- 
ture and  that  of  the  dying  knight. 

"  But  I  am  Sony  to  deprive  your  loYcly 
room  of  such  treasures,  Mra-  Perdvale,"  she 
■aid,  with  a  kind  smile. 

"  Of  course  I  shall  miss  them,"  1  returned ; 
"  but  the  thought  that  you  have  them  will 
console  me.  Besides,  it  is  good  to  have  a 
change,  and  there  are  only  too  many  lying  in 
the  study,  from  which  he  will  let  me  choose 
to  supply  their  place." 

"Will  you  let  me  come  and  see  which  you 

have  chosen  P  "  she  asked. 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  I  answered. 

"And  will  you  come  and  see  me?    Do 

70U  think  you  could  persuade  your  husband 

to  brii^  you  to  dine  widi  me  ?  " 

I  told  her  I  could  promise  the  one  with 
more  than  pleasure,  and  had  little  doubt  of 
being  able  to  do  the  other,  now  diat  my  hus- 
band had  seen  her. 

A  reference  to  my  husband's  dislike  to 
fashionable  sodetj'  followed,  and  I  hod  occa- 
sion to  mention  his  feeling  about  being  asked 
without  me.  Of  the  latter  Lady  Bernard 
expressed  the  warmest  approval ;  and  of  the 
former,  said  that  it  would  have  no  force  in 
respect  of  her  parties,  for  they  were  not  at 
all  fashionable. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  a  friend- 
ship for  which  we  have  much  cause  to  thank 
God.  Nor  do  we  forget  that  it  came  through 
Miss  Clare. 

I  confess  I  felt  glorious  over  my  cousin 
Judy;  but  I  would  bide  my  time.  Now 
that  I  am  wiser  and  I  hope  a  little  better,  1 
see  that  I  was  rather  spiteful ;  but  I  thought 
then  I  was  only  jealous  for  my  new  and 
beautiful  friend.  Perhaps  having  wronged 
her  myself  I  was  the  more  ready  to  take 
vengeance  on  her  wrongs  from  the  hands  of 
another — which  was  just  ihe  opposite  feeling 
to  that  I  ought  to  have  had. 

In  the  meantime  our  intimacy  with  Miss 
Clare  grew.  She  interested  me  in  many  of 
her  schemes  for  helping  the  poor — some  of 
which  were  for  providing  them  with  work  in 
hard  times,  but  more,  for  giving  them  an  in- 
terest in  life  itself,  without  which,  she  said,  no 
oat  would  begin  to  inquire  into  its  relations 
and  duties.  One  of  her  positive  convictions 
was  that  you  ought  not  to  give  them  any- 
tfiing  they  cugi/  to  provide  for  themselves, 
ndi  as  food  or  clothmg  or  shelter.  In  such 
circumstances  as  rendered  it  impossible  for 
tiiem  to  do  so,  the  mfgii  was  in  abeyance. 
But  she  heartily  approved  of  making  them 


an  occasional  present  of  something  they 
could  not  be  expected  to  procure  for  them- 
selves— flowers,  for  instance.  "  You  would 
not  imagine,"  I  have  heard  her  say, "  how  they 
delight  m  flowers.  All  the  finer  instincts  c^ 
their  being  are  drawn  to  the  surface  at  the 
sight  of  &etn.  I  am  sure  they  prize  and 
enjoy  them  &r  more,  not  merely  than  most 
people  with  gardens  and  greenhouses  do,  but 
far  more  even  than  they  would  if  they  were 
deprived  of  them.  A  gift  of  that  sort  can 
only  do  them  good.  But  I  would  rather  give  a 
workman  a  gold  watch  than  a  lu  of  mutton. 
By  a  present  you  mean  a  compUment ;  and 
none  feel  more  grateful  for  such  an  acknov* 
ledgment  of  your  human  relation  to  them, 
than  those  who  look  up  to  you  as  their 
superior." 

Once  when  she  was  talking  thus  I  ven- 
tured to  object,  for  the  sake  of  hearing  her 
further, 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  sometimes  the  most  pre- 
cious thing  you  can  give  a  man  is  just  that 
compassion  which  you  seem  to  think  destroys 
the  value  of  a  gift"  j 

"  When  compassion  itself  is  precious  to  a  1 1 
man,"  she  answered,  "  it  must  be  because  he  | 
loves  you,  and  believes  you  love  him.  When  '  j 
that  is  the  case,  you  may  ^ve  him  anything  | 
you  like,  and  it  will  do  neither  you  nor  liim  ' 
harm.  But  the  man  of  independent  feel- 
ing, except  he  be  thus  your  fnend,  will  not  ! 
unlikely  resent  your  compassion,  while  the  [ 
b^;ar  will  accept  it  chiefly  as  a  pledge  for  , 
something  more  to  be  got  from  you ;  and  so 
it  will  tend  to  keep  him  in  beggary."  i 

"  Would  you  never,  then,  give  money  or  ; 
any  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  except  in  ex-  j 
treme  and,  on  the  part  of  the  receiver,  un-  i 
avoidable  necessity?"  I  asked.  j 

"  I  would  not,"  she  answered ;  "  but  in  the  J 
case  where  a  man  ^iimfW  help  himself,  the  ve^ 
suffering  makes  a  way  for  the  love  which  is  i 
more  than  compassion  to  manifest  itself.    In  . 
eveiy  other  case,    the   true  way  is  to  pro- 
vide them  with  work,  which  is  itself  a  good  l\ 
thing,  besides  what  they  gain  by  it    If  a  man  r 
will  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat.   It  must  I 
be  worit  with  an  object  in  it,  however ;  it  l| 
must  not  be  mere  Ubour,  such  as  digging  'i 
a  hole  and  filling  it  up  again,  of  which  I 
have  heard.     No  man  could  help  resentment  | 
at  being  set  to  such  work.     You  ought  to  let  | 
him  feel  that  he  is  giving  something  of  value 
to  you  for  the  money  you  give  to  him.     But 
I  have  known  a  whole  disbict  so  corrupted  | 
and  degraded  by  clerical  alms-giving,  that 
one  of  the  former  recipients  of  it  declared,  as 
spokesman  for  the  rest,  that  threepence  given 
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was  ^  more  acceptable  than  five  sbiHings 
earned." 

A  good  part  of  the  little  time  I  could  spare 
from  my  own  family  was  now  spent  with 
Mis3  Clare  in  her  work,  through  which  it 
was  chiefly  that  we  became  by  degrees  in- 
timate with  Lady  Bernard.  If  ever  there 
was  a  woman  who  lived  this  outer  life  for 
the  sake  <^  others,  it  was  she.  Her  inner 
life  was,  as  it  were,  sufficient  for  herself,  and 
found  its  natural  outward  expression  in  bless- 
ing others.  She  was  Kke  a  fountain  of  living 
water  that  could  find  no  vent  but  into  the 
lives  of  her  fellows.  She  had  suffered  more 
than  falls  to  the  ordinary  lot  of  women,  in 
those  who  were  related  to  her  most  nearly, 
and  for  many  years,  bad  looked  for  no 
personal  bles^ng  from  without  She  said 
to  me  once  that  she  could  not  think  of 
anything  that  could  happen  to  herself  to 
make  her  very  happy  now — except  a  loved 
grandson,  who  was  leading  a  strange  wild  life, 
were  to  turn  out  a  Hairy  the  Fifth — a  con- 
sununadon  which,  however  devoutly  wished, 
was  not  granted  her,  for  the  young  man  died 
shortly  after.  I  beheve  no  one,  not  even 
Miss  Clare,  knew  half  the  rauni£cent  things 
she  did,  or  what  an  immense  proportion  of 
her  large  income  she  spent  upon  other 
pet^le.  But,  as  she  said  herself,  no  one 
understood  the  worth  of  mtmey  better ;  and 
no  one  liked  better  to  have  the  worth  of  it; 
therefore  she  alwa^  administered  her  cha- 
rity with  some  view  to  the  value  of  the 
probable  return — with  some  r^ard,  diat  is, 
to  the  amount  of  good  likely  to  result  to 
others  from  the  aid  given  to  one.  She  always 
took  into  consideration  whether  the  good 
was  likely  to  be  propagated,  or  to  die  with 
the  receiver.  She  confessed  to  frequent  mis- 
lakes,  but  such,  she  said,  was  the  principle 
upon  which  she  sought  to  r^ulate  that  part 
of  her  stewardship. 

I  wish  I  could  give  a  photograph  of  her. 
She  was  slight,  and  appealed  taller  than  she 
was,  being  rather  stattly  than  graceful,  with 
a  commanding  forehead  and  stdl  blue  eyes. 
She  gave  at  first  the  impression  of  coldness 
with  a  touch  of  haughtiness.  But  this  was, 
X  think,  chiefly  the  result  of  her  inherited 
physique;  for  the  moment  her  individuality 
s^peared,  when  her  being,  that  is,  came  into 
contact  with  that  of  another,  all  this  impres- 
sion vanished  in  the  light  that  flashed  into 
her  eyes,  and  the  smile  that  illumined  her 
face.  Never  did  woman  of  rank  step  more 
triumphantly  over  the  barriers  which  the 
cumulated  custom  of  ages  has  built  between 
the  classes  of  society.    She  laid  great  stress 


on  good  manners,  litde  on  what  is  called 
goodbirth;  although  to  the  latter,  in  its  deep 
and  true  sense,  she  attributed  the  greatest  d 
priori  value,  as  the  ground  of  obhgation  in 
[he  possessor,  and  of  expectation  on  the  part 
of  others.  But  I  shall  have  an  opportunj^ 
of  showing  more  of  what  she  thought  on  this 
subject  presently,  for  I  bethink  me  that  it 
occupied  a  great  part  of  our  conversation  at 
a  cerUin  little  gathering,  of  which  I  am  now 
going  to  give  an  account 


For  I  judged  that  I  might  now  give 
another  little  dinner :  I  thought  that,  as 
Fercivale  had  been  doing  so  well  lately,  he 
might  afford,  with  his  knowing  brother's  help, 
to  provide,  for  his  part  of  the  entertainment, 
what  might  be  good  enough  to  offer  even  to 
Mr.  Morley;  and  I  now  knew  Lady  Bernard 
sufficiently  well  to  know  also  that  she  would 
willingly  accept  an  invitation  from  me,  and 
would  be  pleased  to  meet  Miss  Clare,  or  in- 
deed, would  more  likely  bring  her  with  her. 

I  proposed  the  dinner,  and  Percivale 
consented  to  it.  My  main  object  being  the 
glorification  of  Miss  Clare,  who  had  more 
engagements  of  one  kind  and  another  than 
anybody  I  knew,  I  first  invited  her,  asking 
her  to  fix  her  own  day,  at  some  considerable 
remove.  Next  I  invited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morley, 
and  next  Lady  Bernard,  who  went  out  very 
litde.  Then  I  invited  Mr.  Blackstone,  and  last 
of  all  Roger — though  I  was  almost  as  much  in- 
terested m  his  meeting  Miss  Clare  as  in  any- 
thmg  else  connected  with  the  gathering.  For 
he  had  been  absent  from  Loudon  for  some 
time  on  a  visit  to  an  artist  friend  at  the 
Hague,  and  had  never  seen  Miss  Clare  since 
the  evening  on  which  he  and  I  quarrelled — 
or  rather,  to  be  honest,  I  quarrelled  with 
him.  All  accepted,  and  I  looked  forward  to 
the  day  with  some  triumph. 

I  had  better  calm  the  dread  of  my  wifely 
reader  by  at  once  assuring  her  tliat  I  shall 
not  harrow  her  feelings  with  any  account 
of  culinary  blunders.  The  moon  was  in  tbe 
beginning  of  her  second  quarter,  and  my 
cook's  brain  tolerably  tmdisturbed.  Lady 
Bernard  offered  me  her  cook  for  the  occasion, 
but  I  convinced  her  that  my  wisdom  would 
be  to  decline  the  offer,  seeing  such  external 
influence  would  probably  tend  to  disint^ra- 
tion.  I  went  over  with  her  every  item  of  evciy 
dish  and  evetysauce  many  times — without  any 
resulting  sense  of  security,  I  confess ;  but  I  had 
found  that,  odd  as  it  may  seem,  she  always 
did  better  the  mor?  she  had  to  do.    I  believe 
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that  ber  loVfl  of  approbation,  excited  by  the 
difficoltf  before  her,  in  its  turn  excited  her 
iatdlect,  whicb  then  arose  to  meet  the  neces- 
ntieeofdwcase. 

Roger  arrived  fit«t,  diea  Mr.  Blackstone ; 
iMdy  B«nmrd  brought  Mks  Clare ;  and  Mr. 
and  Mn.  Morley  aant  last  There  were 
several  introductkms  to  be  gone  through — 
A  cxattooay  in  Ytiacii  Fercivale,  being  awk- 
mnl,  troiild  give  me  no  ftssntance ;  whence 
I  failed  to  observe  how  the  presence  of  Miss 
Claie  aifected  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morley;  but  my 
husband  told  me  that  Judy  turned  red,  and  that 
Mr,  Morley  bowed  to  her  with  studied  pohte- 
ne«.  I  took  care  that  Mr.  Blackstooe  should 
take  her  down  to  dinner,  which  was  served 
in  the  etady  as  before. 

The  conversation  was  broken  and  desultCffy 
at  first,  as  is  generally  the  case  at  a  dinner 
party—and  perhaps  ought  to  be;  but  one  after 
another  began  to  listen  to  what  was  passing 
between  Lady  Bernard  and  my  husband  at 
the  foot  of  the  table,  until  by  degrees  every 
one  became  interested  and  took  a  greater  or 
leaa  part  in  the  discussion.  The  first  of  it  I 
heard  was  as  next  ft^ows, 

"  Then  you  do  believe,"  my  husband  was 
Wying,  "  in  the  importance  of  what  some  of 
the  Devonshire  people  call  /lavage  f  " 

"  Allow  me  to  ask  what  they  mean  by  ±e 
word,"  Lady  Bernard  returned. 

"  Birth,  descent — the  people  you  come  of," 
he  answered. 

"  Of  course  I  believe  that  descent  invokes 
very  important  consideradons." 

*'  No  one,"  interposed  Mr.  Morley,  "  can 
have  a  better  right  than  your  ladyship  to  be- 
lieve that," 

"  One  cannot  have  a  better  right  than 
another  to  believe  a  fact,  Mr,  Morley," 
^e  answered  with  a  «nile.  "It  is  hut  a 
fact  that  you  start  better  or  worse  according 
to  the  position  of  your  starting-point" 

"  Undeniably,"  said  Mr.  Morley.  "And 
for  all  that  is  ^ared  from  the  growth  of  level- 
Ung  notions  in  this  country,  it  will  be  many 
generations  before  a  profound  respect  For 
bixb  is  eradicated  from  the  feelings  of  the 
English  people." 

He  drew  in  bis  chin  with  a  jeik,  and  de- 
YOted  himself  again  to  his  plate,  with  the  air 
of  a  "  Dixi."  He  was  not  permitted  to  eat 
in  peace  however, 

*  If  yon  allow,"  said  Mr.  Blacistone, 
"  fliat  the  feeling  can  wear  out,  and  is  wear- 
ing ont,  it  maners  little  how  long  it  may  take 
to  prove  itsdf  of  a  filse,  because  corruptible 
natnre.  Mo  growth  of  notitms  will  Mot  love, 
honesty,  kincbess,  out  of  the  human  heart." 


"Then,"  said  Lady  Bernard  archly,  "am 
I  to  understand,  Mr.  Blackstone,  that  you 
dbn't  beheve  it  of  the  least  importance  to 
come  of  decent  pe<q>le  ?  " 

"  Your  ladyship  pats  it  well,"  said  Mr. 
Morley,  laughing  mildly,  "  and  with  astbo- 
rity.    The  longer  the  descent " 

''The  more  doubtful,"  intemptcd  Lady 
Bernard,  laughing.  "  One  cut  hardly  hare 
come  of  decent  people  all  through,  you 
know.  Let  us  only  hope,  without  inquiring 
too  closely,  that  their  ihimber  preponderates 
in  our  own  indiriduBl  cases." 

Mr.  Morfey  stared  for  a  moment,  and  then 
tried  to  laug^,  but  unable  to  determine 
wbereabont  he  was  in  respect  of  the  qnes- 
tion,  betook  himself  to  his  glass  of  sherry. 

Mr.  Blackslone  ccmMdered  it  the  best 
policy  in  general  not  to  explain  any  re- 
mark he  bad  made,  but  to  say  the  r^ht 
thing  better  next  time  instead.  I  sup- 
pose he  believed,  with  another  friend  of 
mine,  that  "when  explanations  become 
necessary,  they  become  impossible,"  a  para- 
dox well  worth  the  considenuion  of  those 
who  write  letters  to  newspapers.  Sut  Lady 
Bernard  uncterstood  him  well  enoogh,  and 
was  (Hily  unwinding  the  clue  of  her  idea. 

"  On  t^e  contrary,  it  must  be  a  most  serious 
fact,"  he  rejoined,  "  to  any  one  who  like  My- 
self believes  that  the  sins  of  the  bthers  are 
visited  on  the  children." 

"  Mr.  Bladcstone,"  objected  Roger,  "  I 
can't  imagine  yon  b^eving  snch  a  manifest 
injustice." 

"  It  has  been  believed  in  all  ages  by  the 
best  of  people,"  he  returned. 

"To  whom  possibly  the  injustice  <^  it 
never  suggested  itsel£  F<»  m^  part,  I  must 
eitiier  disbelieve  that  or  disbelieve  in  a  God* 

"  But,  my  dear  fcUow,  don't  you  see  it  is  a 
fact  ?  Don't  you  see  children  bom  with  the 
sins  of  their  parents  nestling  in  then  very 
bodies  ?  You  see  on  which  horn  of  your  own 
dilcimna  you  would  impale  yourself." 

"Wouldn't  you  raiiier  not  believe  in  a 
God  than  believe  in  an  unjust  one  ?  " 

"An  unjust  god,"  said  Mr,  Blackstone, 
with  the  honest  evasion  of  one  who  will  not 
answer  an  awfiil  qitesticro  hastily, "  must  be  a 
false  god,  that  is,  rto  God.  Therefore  I  pre- 
sume there  is  some  higher  truth  invoNed  in 
every  fact  that  appears  unjust,  the  perception 
of  irfiich  would  nullify  the  appearance," 

"  I  see  none  in  the  present  case,"  said 
Roger. 

"  I  win  go  &rther  than  assert  the  mere 
opposite,"  returned  Mr.  Bladutoee.  "  I  will 
assert  that  it  ts  an  honour  to  vs  to  have  the 
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sins  of  our  fethera  hid  upon  us.  For  (bus  it 
is  given  into  our  power  to  put  a.  stop  to  ttitin, 
so  that  they  slt^  descssd  do  further.  If  I 
thought  my  falhcF  had  coaimitted  any  ^b 
ioT  which  r  might  suffer,  I  should  be  un- 
speakaMy  gtad  to  suSei  fi»  ttwm,  and  90 
have  Ae  privilege  of  tafcii^  a  share  in  his 
burden,  and  scmie  of  the  weight  of  it  off  his 
mind.  You  see  the  whole  idea  is  that  of  a 
faimly,  in  which  we  are  so  grandty  bound 
together,  that  we  must  suffer  whh  and  for 
each  other.  Destroy  this  consequence,  uid 
you  destroy  the  lovely  idea  itself,  with  all  its 
thottsaiKKbU  icaate  of  tovdinesa.'* 

**  You  utidiMtc  «)■(  I  was  gcung  to  say, 
Mt  BhMtstOpe.*  nid  lady  Bernard.  "  I 
woold  difleriiaB  7011  ODly  in  one  thing.  Ute 
chant  of  descent  is  fiaked  after  such  a  com. 
plkatcd  pattoB,  that  tltc  ooitcondoctingooa- 
ditioB  t£  «K  Imk,  or  of  many  links  even, 
caanot  fareak  the  tranmussion  of  qualities. 
I  may  inherit  from  my  gIeat-grea^gtaadfatheT 
or  mother  w  aone  ene  ever  so  lu^ck  fiurthcr 
back.  Tbat^M^  «a»  active  wrong  m  some 
one  <x  atbcr  cf  my  amttton,  majr  q^tear  in 
me  aa  a»  mqnilse  toftal  stune  wnmg,  whidi 
of  c<Mas«  1  kail  In  imiiiimm.  and  if  I  suc- 
ceed, Aa  k  is  so  far  ctedied.  Bat  it  mfty 
have  pKjse^-ev  mmr  jct  pass  to  others  of  his 
desccMat^  lAo  m^n,  or  will  have  to  do 
the  I  iim  fill  who  katncs  how  many  gcnera- 
tions  to  come — be£xe  it  shall  cease.  Mar- 
ried ftafitf  ytM  see,  Mrs.  Feicivale,  havQ 
an  snnul  11  umiiiiiliiBtji  im  legB^d  of  the  future 
of  the  >Mild.  You  oi^HDt  tett  to  how  nmiy 
nuUioss  yva  may  tniimtf;  joek  failures  at 
your 


"ffj 


yVBii^U,  lady  Beman^* 
nhe  fKtsooai  character  of 


t  positior 


said  Roge^  "k  k 

yomance 

y<Mn9K 

"  It  was  of  Aav  wsseaal  daneter  alone 
I  was  diinknig.  Art  of  course  I  do  not 
pretend  to  believe  that  there  are  not  many 
valuable  gifts  more  likely  to  show  themselves 
in  what  is  caDed  a  long  descent,  for  doubt- 
less a  continuity  of  edwa^on  doss  nmdk  ta 
derelope  Ae  race." 

"  But  if  it  is  personal  cfaatajctor  yon  dne^ 
ngaru,  we  may  say  we  are  all  equ^Vy  far 
descended,"  I  renunked ;  "  fior  we  have  each 
had  about  the  tome  UHmhor  of  anctston:  wrtii 
a  characterof  some  Mttorocher,  whose bultB 
and  virtues  have  to  do  with  ours,  and  for  both 
of  whidi  we  are,  according  to  Mr.  Blockstoae, 
in  a  most  real  tiid  itnportaxt  sense  tooeaatr 
able." 

"  Certainly,''  retmiedLady^BenMird ;  "and 
it  ia  in^xjuihle  to  say  in  whose  descent  the 


good,  or  the  bad,  may  pFedooiinatt^  I  cannol 
tet),  for  instEtnce,  how  nwch  of  tiie  property 
I  inherit  ha^  been  bonestly  come  by,  or  is 
the  spoil  of  rapacity  and  injustice." 

"  Y«u  arc  doing  the  best  y«u  can  to  atone 
I  for  sudi  a  possible  feet,  thea,  hf  its  icdratri- 
butioa,"  said  B»y  buaband. 

"  I  contesB,"  she  anawered,  "  the  doubt  has 
had  some  shai«  in  determining  my  feeling 
I  with  regard  to  As  maoagemmc  of  my  pro- 
perty. I  have  no  right  to  UinrM  up  my 
stewardship,  for  that  was  none  of  m^  seeking, 
and  1  do  not  know  any  one  who  has  a  better 
chim  to  it ;  but  I  count  it  Mily  a  stewardship. 
I  am  not  at  tiberty  to  throw  my  wchaid  opo^ 
for  that  would  result  not  only  m  its  destmc- 
ti<m,  but  in  a  renewal  «rf  the  %ht  of  centuries 
ago  Six  its  possession ;  but  I  will  try  to  dk- 
tribute  my  ^ples  property.  That  is,  I  have 
net  the  same  right  to  give  away  foolishly  that 
I  have  to  keep  wisely." 

■Tlien,"  resumed  Rog«,  who  had  evidendy 
been  poodering  what  Lady  ISeniard  had  pit- 
viously  said,  "you  would  coasid»  what  is 
calkd  ldn>tamania  as  the  impulse  tQ  steal 
traosnntted  by  a  thief-ancestor  ?  " 

"Nothmg  seems  to  me  move  likety.  I  know 
a  nobleHan  whose  servant  has  to  search  his 
pockett  fer  ^xioos  or  fecks  eray  ai^t  as 
wotm  as  he  is  m  tied.* 

**  I  shoidd  find  it  very  hard  to  define  the 
diSerence  between  ttat  sad  stealug,'*  said 
Hiss  Claf^BOwfinttdting  a  part  in  die  con- 
vemtion.  '^]  have  Kmetinws  wondered 
whether  klgptwMmia  vas  not  merei^  the 
fasUonabk  name  foi-  stealing." 

'*The  distiactitm  is  a  di%;:uk  eae,  and  so 
doubt  th*  word  is  occasioaafl^  miaapplied. 
Bat  I  think  there  is  a  diScnnce.  The  noble- 
man t»«tefn  T  refcned,  makes  no  objectum 
to  being  diuB  deprived  ^  bis  booty,  wtuch,  lor 
one  thug,  appears  bo  show  that  tbe  temfda- 
tion  is  intermittent,  and  paitaka  at  least  of 
the  character  of  a  disease." 

"  But  are  there  not  diseases  which  are  only 
so  muoh  tbe  worse  diseasAe  that  iJiey  are  not 
intennBtteDt?"  a»id  Miss  Clans.,  "  Is  it  not 
hard  that  the  privileges.  «f  IdeptQiaania  should 
bo  confined  to  th«  BBh  ?  You  nnxM  hewthe 
wond  a{)plied'  to,  a.  poet  chii^i  even  if  his 
Aitbsp  wasi  habit  sad  repute,  a  ibmi  Swfily 
when  kuager  and  ctrid  aggnuate  tb£  attacks 
of  inherited  t«:aptation,  tmr  cannot  at  the 
same  time  a^«vBte  ihewtlpaDUit/pf  yj^ing 
to  thero  ?" 

"On    die   ctmtsary,"  swd  Rogei^  "one 
would  nalaralty  suppwe  they  ^dded  umuear 
sarable  sxeuaci'' 
'  "  Only,"  said  Uf.  BlM>tftw«i,"thwe  camn 
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n  our  ignorance  and  consequent  inability  to 
udge.  The  very  fict  of  the  presence  of 
notives  of  a  most  powerful  kind  renders 
t  impossible  to  be  certain  of  the  presence 
)f  the  disease ;  whereas  other  motives  being 
ipparently  absent,  we  presume  disease  as  the 
eadiest  way  of  accounting  for  the  propensity. 
[  do  not  therefore  think  it  is  the  only  way. 
[  believe  there  are  cases  in  which  it  comes 
)f  pure  greed,  and  is  of  the  same  kind  as  any 
tther  injustice  the  capability  of  exercising 
vhich  is  more  generally  distributed.    Why 


should  a  thief  be  unknown  in  a  class,  a  pro- 
portion of  the  members  of  which  is  capable 
of  wrong,  chicanery,  oppression,  indeed  any 
form  of  absolute  selfishness  ?" 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Lady  Bernard,  "  so 
long  as  we  do  our  best  to  help  them  to 
grow  better,  we  cannot  make  too  much  allow- 
ance for  such  as  have  not  only  been  bom 
with  evil  impulses,  but  have  had  every  animal 
necessity  to  urge  them  in  the  same  direction ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  not  bad 
oneofthose  restraining  influences  whidiagood 


lome  and  education  would  have  afforded. 
iuch  must,  so  far  as  development  goes,  be  but 
I  little  above  the  beasts," 

"  You  open  a  very  difficult  question,"  said 
Wr.  Morley;  "what  are  we  to  do  with  them  ? 
Supposing  they  arewHA  beasts,  we  can't  shoot 
ihem,  though  that  would,  no  doubt,  be  the 
readiest  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  breed." 

"  Even  that  would  not  suffice,"  said  Lady 
Bernard.  "  There  would  always  be  a  deposit 
from  the  higher  classes  sufficient  to  keep  up 
the  breed.  But,  Mr.  Morley,  I  did  not  say 
ic*7</beasts;  IonlysEudi«M/j.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  a  tiger  and  a  sheep-dog." 


"  There  is  nearly  as  much  between  a  Sevea- 
Dials-rough  and  a  sheep-dog." 

"  In  moral  attainment,  I  grant  you,"  said 
Mr.  Blackstone ;  "  but  in  moral  capacity,  no. 
Besides,  you  must  remember,  both  what  a 
descent  the  sheepdog  has,  and  what  pains 
have  been  taken  with  his  individual  education, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  ancestors." 

"Granted  all  that,"  said  Mr,  Morley, 
"  there  the  fact  remains.  For  my  part,  I 
confess  I  don't  see  what  is  to  be  done.'  The 
class  to  which  you  refer  goes  on  increasing. 
There's  this  garrotting  now.  I  Spent  a  winter 
at  Algiers  lately,  and  found  even  the  suburbs 
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of  that  city  immeasurabl)'  safer  than  any  part 
of  London  is  now,  to  judge  from  the  police- 
reports.  Yet  I  am  acci^ed  of  inhumanity 
and  selfishness  if  I  decline  to  write  a  cheque 
for  every  shabby  fellow  who  calls  npon  me 
pretending  to  be  a  clergyman,  and  to  repre- 
sent this  or  that  charity  in  the  East-end  I" 

"  Things  are  bad  enough  in  the  West-end, 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Portland 
Flace,  for  instance,"  murmured  Miss  Clare. 

"  It  seems  to  me  highly  unreasonable,"  Mr. 
Morley  went  on.  "Why  should  I  spend  my 
money  to  perpetuate  such  a  condition  of 
things?" 

"That  would  in  all  likelihood  be  the  ten- 
dency of  your  subscription,"  said  Mr.  BUdc- 
stone. 

"Then  why  should  I?"  repeated  Mr, 
Morley  with  a  smile  of  trinmph. 

"  But,"  sud  Miss  Clare,  in  an  apologedc 
tone,  "  it  seems  to  me  you  make  a  mistake 
in  regarding  the  poor  as  if  their  poverty  were 
the  only  distinction  by  which  they  could  be 
classified.  The  poor  are  not  a/l  thieves  and 
garrotters,  nor  even  all  unthankful  and  unholy. 
There  are  just  as  str(mg,  and  as  delicate  dis- 
tinctions  too,  in  that  stratum  of  social  exist- 
ence as  in  the  upper  strata.  I  should  imagine 
Mr.  Morley  knows  a  few,  belonging  to  the 
same  social  grade  widi  himself,  widi  whom 
however  he  would  be  sorry  to  be  on  any 
terms  of  intimacy," 

"  Not  a  few,"  responded  Mr.  Morley,  with 
a  righteous  frown. 

"  Then  I,  who  know  the  poor  as  well  at 
least  as  you  can  know  the  rich,  having  Uved 
amongst  them  almost  from  childhood,  assert 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  not  a  few  who,  in 
all  the  essentials  of  human  life  and  character^ 
would  be  an  honour  to  any  circle." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  seem  to  imply  that 
there  may  not  be  very  worthy  people  amongst 
them.  Miss  Clare ;  but  it  is  not  such  who  draw 
our  attention  to  the  class." 

"Not  such  who  force  themselves  upon 
your  attention  certainly,"  sud  Miss,  Clare; 
"but  the  existence  of  such  may  be  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  bestowing  some  attention  on 
the  class  to  which  they  belong.  Is  there  not 
such  a  mighty  fiict  as  the  body  of  Christ  ?  Is 
there  no  cotmection  between  the  head  and 
the  feet?" 

"  I  had  hot  the  slightest  purpose  of  dis- 
puting the  matter  with  you,  Miss  Clare,"  said 
Mr.  Morley — I  thought  rudely,  for  who  would 
use  the  word  dispuimg  at  a  dinner-table  ? — 
"  On  the  contrary,  bemg  a  practical  man,  I 
want  to  know  what  is  to  be  done.  It  is 
doabttess  a  great  misfortune  to  the  com- 


munity that  there  should  be  such  sinks  in 
our  dtics,  but  who  is  to  blame  for  it  ? — that 
is  the  question," 

"  Every  man  who  says :  Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?  Why,  just  consider,  Mr,  Morley: 
suppose  in  a  femily  there  were  one  less 
gifted  than  the  others,  and  that  in  ctm- 
sequence  they  all  withdrew  from  him,  and 
took  no  interest  in  his  affairs  r  what  would 
become  of  him  ?    Must  he  not  sink  7 " 

"  Difference  of  rank  is  a  divine  appoint- 
ment— you  must  allow  that  If  there  were 
not  a  variety  of  grades,  the  social  machine 
would  soon  come  to  a  stand-still." 

A  strong  argument  for  taking  care  of  the 
smallest  wheel,  for  all  the  parts  are  inter- 
dependent. That  there  should  be  different 
classes  is  undoubtedly  a  divine  intention, 
and  not  to  be  turned  aside.  But  suppose  the 
less^fted  boy  is  fit  for  some  manusd  labour ; 
suppose  he  takes  to  carpentering,  and  works 

:11,  and  keep^the  house  tidy,  and  everything 

good  repair,  while  his  brothers  pursue  their 
studies  and  prepare  for  professions  beyond 
his  reach :  is  the  inferior  boy  degraded  by 
doii^  the  best  he  can  ?  Is  diere  any  reason 
in  the  nature  of  things  why  he  shouid  sink? 
But  he  wiU  most  likely  sink,  sooner  or  later, 
if  his  brothers  take  no  interest  in  his  work, 
and  treat  him  as  a  being  of  nature  inferior  to 
their  own." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Morley, 
"but  is  he  not  on  the  very  supposition  in- 
ferior to  them?" 

!'  Intellectually,  yes ;  morally,  no ;  for  he 
is  doing  his  work,  possibly  better  than  they, 
and  therefore  taking  a  higher  place  in-  the 
eternal  scale.  But  granting  all  kinds  of 
inferiority,  hia  naiure  remains  the  same  with 
their  own,  and  the  question  is  whether  they 
treat  him  as  one  to  be  helped  up  or  one  to 
be  kept  down;  as  one  unworthy  of  sym- 
pathy or  one  to  be  honoured  for  filling 
his  part:  in  a  word,  as  one  belonging  to 
them  or  one  vriiom  they  put  up  with  only 
because  his  wo^  is  necessary  to  them," 

"  What*  do  you  mean  by  being  '  helped 
up'  ?"  asked  Mr.  Morley. 

"  I  do  not  mean  helped  out  of  his  trade ; 
but  helped  to  make  the  best  of  it  and  of  the 
intellect  that  finds  its  development  in  that 
way." 

"  Very  good.  But  yet  I  don't  see  how  yoa 
apply  your  suppodtiorL" 

"  For  an  instance  of  application  then : — 
how  many  respectable  people  know  or  care 
a  jot  about  their  servants,  except  as  creatures 
necessary  to  their  comfort?" 

"  Well,  Miss  Clare,"  said  Judy, 
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ttcr  for  the  fitU  time, "  if  you  had  had  the  h;Uf 
ta  do  with  senrants  I  lutve  had,  yott  would 
alter  your  opinion  of  them." 

"I  hav«  txpressed  no  opiniMii,''  pcbimed 
Miss  Cbu-e.  "  ]  bftve  only  said  that  maates 
and  misticsMs  know  «ad  caxe  next  to  nothing 
about  theiD." 

"  Tbey  are  a.  very  un^teftd  class,  do  «tet 
you  will  for  thenk" 

"  I  am  ^raid  tkey  ate  at  present  gnnrag 
more  and  aaoie  conupl  as  a.  class,"  r^oined 
Miaa  Ctate;  "but  gratitude  isa  highvirtBe, 
tberefdra  in  aay  case  I  don't  see  how  yon 
could  look  for  much  of  it  from  the  commoD 
soil  of  them.  And  while  some  mistresGes  do 
not  get  so  mudi  of  it  aa  they  deserve,  I  fear 
most  mistresscE  expect  fax  more  of  it  thaa 
they  have  any  right  to." 

"  You  eaf^t  get  them  to  speak  the  trath." 

"  That  I  am  afraid  is  a  fact." 

"  I  have  never  known  one  on  whose  word 
I  could  depend,"  insisted  Judy. 

"My  faiber  saya  be  Aas  kaown  one,"  I 
interjected. 

"  A  sad  confiTinatioQ  ct  Mn.  Morley,"  said 
Miss  Clare.  "  Sut  for  my  part  I  know  very 
few  persons  in  any  nnk  on  whose  represenbi- 
tion  of  things  I  could  absolutely  depend. 
Truth  is  the  highest  virtoe,  and  seldom  grows 
wild.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
those  who  have  tried  it  longest  best  know 
how  difficult  it  is.  Servants  need  to  be  taught 
that  as  well  as  everybody  Ae.' 

"  There  is  nothing  they  resent  so  much  as 
being  taught,"  said  Judy. 

"  Feiiiaps ;  the^  are  very  far  from  docile  j 
and  I  believe  it  is  of  little  use  to  attempt 
giving  themr  direct  leseonsJ' 

"How  then  am  you  to  teach  dum?" 

"By  making  it  very  plain  to  then^  but 
without  calling  tbcir  altcatioB  to  it,  that  jvn 
speak  the  trvth.  In  the  coune  of  a  few  years 
they  nay  come  to  tell  a  lie  or  two  the  less  for 
that" 

"  Not  a  very  hopefiil  prosfMct,"  nid  Judy. 

"  Not  a  very  rapid  inipravemcnt,''  said  %xr 
husband. 

"  I  look  for  no  rapid  improvBrnent  so  early 
in  a  history  as  the  si^ipaeition  inoplics,"  said 
Miss  Clare. 

"  But  would  yiM  not  toll  tticai  how  wicked 
it  is?"   I  asked. 

"  They  ksow  alreai^  dutt  it  is  wicked  to 
tell  lies ;  but  they  do  not  feel  that  tAeji  arc 
wicked  in  making  the  assertions  they  ch>. 
The  less  said  about  the  absoact  troth,  aad 
the  Dsore  shown,  of  practical  tnidt,  tke  bNteofor 
those  whom  any  one  would,  teaoh  to  fi»sak» 
lying.   So  at  least  it  appears  to  nao.   I  despair 


of  tcachiiie  oitheis  except  by  teaming  ny- 
setf." 

"If  you  do  no  mort  than  that  you  will 
hardly  prodnce  an  appreciable  effect  in  a  life- 
time," said  Mr.  Moriey. 

"Whyshould  itbeappreciated?'*  rejoined 
Miss  Cbue 

**  I  should  have  'said  <m  tlw  contrary," 
interposed  Mr.  Btackstone,  addressing-  Mr. 
Moftey,  " — if  you  do-  less — far  mofe  you 
cannot  do— you  will  pcoducc  ne  efed  wbat- 


"  We  have  no  right  to  nake- 
of  our  obedience  that  we  shall  see  its  rdex 
in  the  obedience  of  othras,*  said  Miss  Clare. 
"  We  have  to  pull  ont  the  bean^  not  tbe.- 

"  Are  yoB  not  then  to  pull  the  mote  oat  of 
your  brother's  eye?"  said  Judy. 

"  In  no  case,  and  on  no  pretence,  un^  you 
have  pulled  the  beam  out  cf  your  own  eye,"' 
said  Mr.  Blackstone — "which  I  fancy  will 
make  the  duty  of  finding  fault  with  one's 
neighbour  a  rare  one,  for  who  will  ventuie 
to  say  he  has  quai»ed  lamsdf  for  the  taak?  " 

It  was  no  wonder  that  a  silence  followed 
upon  this ;  for  the  talk  had  got  to  be  very 
serious  for  a  dinne^Uble.  Lady  Ben^Kl 
was  the  first  to  speak.  Jt  was  easier  to  take 
up  the  dropped  thread  of  the  coBversatitm 
than  to  begiD  a  new  reel. 

"  It  cannot  be  denied,"  she  said, "  whoever 
r]My  be  to  blame  for  it,  that  the  separation 
between  the  rich  and  the  pow  has  either 
been  greatly  widened  of  late,  or,  -vriiich  in- 
volves the  same  practical  necessi^,  we  have 
become  mwe  aware  of  the  breadth  and  depth 
at  a  gulf  which,  however  it  may  distinginih 
their  circumstattces,  ought  not  to  divide  them 
from  each  other.  Certainly  the  ri(A  with- 
draw themselves  from  the  pocv.  lusteac^  for 
instaaee,  of  helping  them  to  bear  their  bur- 
dens,  they  leave  the  still  stnggtkig  poor  of 
whole  parishes  to  sink  int»  hopeless  want, 
under  the  weight  of  ftose  who  harve  ajrsady 
sunk  beyond  recovery.  1  am  not  sun  that 
to  shoot  them  would  not  involve  less  injus- 
tice. At  aH  events  he  Aat  hates  his  l»otl»er 
is  a  murderer." 

"  But  there  ia  no  cpieetian  of  batag'  hers-," 
objected  Mr.  Moriey. 

"  I  am  not  certain  that  abscdute  indifTeFcnee 
to  one's  neigtthoiu  is  not  as  bad.  It  caibe 
psetty  nearly  U)  the-  saiac  thiag  in  the  caae 
of  the  pviest  and  the  LeviCe,  who  passed  by 
on  the  odier  side,"  slid  Mr.  Btaokstonei 

"Still,"  said  Mn  Uoriey,  in  aU  the  aeff- 
importauca  of  one  who  prided  himself  on  the 
pnctical,  "Idtyjtob  sm  that  Mis»  Chwe  has 
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j  proposed  aay  remedy  for  the  state  of  things 
'  coQceming  tha  evil  of  which  we  are  all  agre^. 
What  is  to  be  done!  What  can  /  do  now? 
Come,  Miss  Clare." 

Miss  Clare  was  silent 

"  Marion,  wj  child,"  said  Lady  Bernard, 
tunung  to  her, "  will  you  answer  Mr.  Morley  ?" 

"  Not  certainly  as  to  what  At  can  do ;  that 
question  I  dare  not  undertake  to  answer.  I 
can  only  speak  of  what  principles  I  may  seem 
to  have  discovered.  But  until  a  man  b^ins 
to  behave  to  tlwse  witli  whom  he  comes  mto 
personal  cimtact  as  partakers  of  the  same 
nature,  to  recogidze,  for  instance,  between 
himself  and  his  tradespeople  a  bond  superior 
to  that  of  supply  and  demand,  I  cannot 
imagine  how  he  is  to  do  anything  towards 
the  drawing  together  of  the  edges  of  the 
gaping  wouimI  in  the  social  body." 

"  ait,"  persisted  Mr,  Moriey,  who  I  be^n 
to  think  showed  some  real  desire  to  come  at 
a  practical  conclusion,  "  suppose  a  man  finds 
himself  incapable  of  that  sort  of  thing — for 
it  seems  to  me  to  wattt  some  rare  qualifica^ 
tion  or  other  to  be  able  to  converse  with  an 
uneducated  person " 

"  There  are  many  such,  especially  amongst 
those  who  follow  handicrafts,"  interposed  Mr. 
Blackstone,  "  who  think  a  great  deal  more 
than  most  of  the  so-called  educated.  There 
is  a  truer  education  to  be  got  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  handicraft,  than  in  the  life  of  a  mere 
scholar.  But  I  b^  youi  pardon,  Mr,  Morley." 

"  Suisse,"  resumed  Mr.  Morley,  accept- 
ing the  apolt^  without  disclaimer, — "Sup- 
pose I  find  I  can  do  nothing  of  that  sort,  is 
thei e  nothing  of  any  sort  I  can  do  ?  " 

"  Nothing  of  the  best  sort,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve," answered  Miss  Clare;  "for  the  genuine 
recognidon  of  the  human  relationship  can 
alone  give  value  to  whatever  else  you  may  do, 
and  indeed  can  alone  gnide  yon  to  what  ought 
to  be  done.  I  had  a  rather  painful  illustra- 
Uon  of  this  die  other  day.  A  gentleman  of 
wealth  and  posilitxi  oSered  me  the  use  of  his 
grounds  for  some  of  my  poor  friends  whom 
I  wanted  to  take  out  for  a  balf-holiday.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  that  is  a  great 
boon.  But,  unfortunately,  whether  from  his 
mJBtaltf  or  mine,  I  was  Icn  with  the  impression 
that  he  would  provide  some  little  entertain- 
ment for  them;  I  am  certain  that  at  least 
milk  was  mentioned.  It  was  a  lovefy  day ; 
everything  looked  beautiful ;  and  although 
they  were  in  no  great  spiritB,  poor  things,  no 
doubt  the  shade  and  the  grass  and  the  green 
trees  wrought  some  good  in  them.  Unhap- 
pily, two  of  the  men  had  got  drunk  on  the 
way,  and,  fearful  of  giving  oB'ence,  I  had  to 


take  them  back  to  the  station — ^for  their  poor 
helpless  wives  could  only  cry — and  send  diem 
home  by  train.  I  should  have  done  better 
to  risk  the  offence  and  take  them  into  the 
grounds,  where  they  mi^t  soon  have  slept  it 
off  und^  a  tree.  I  had  some  distance  to  go, 
and  sonw  difficulty  in  gettinc  them  aloi^, 
and  Trtien  I  got  back  I  found  thii^  in  an 
unhappy  condition,  for  nothing  had  been 
given  them  to  eat  or  diink — indeed,  no  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  them  whatever.  There 
was  company  at  diniter  in  the  house,  and  I 
could  not  &ul  any  one  with  authority.  I 
hurried  into  the  neighbouring  village,  and 
bought  the  contents  of  two  bakers'  shops, 
with  which  I  returned  in  time  to  give  each 
a  piece  of  bread  before  the  ccKupany  came 
out  to  look  at  them.  A  gaily  dressed  group, 
they  stood  by  themselves  languidly  regardii^ 
the  equally  languid  but  rather  indignant 
groups  of  ill-clad  and  hungry  men  and  wo- 
men upon  the  lawn.  They  imde  no  attempt 
to  mingle  with  them,,  or  ajiive  at  a  nation  of 
what  was  movii^  in  any  of  thair  minds. 
The  nearest  approach  to  communion  I  saw 
was  a  poke  or  two  given  to  a  child  with  the 
point  of  a  parasol.  Were  my  poor  friends 
likely  to  return  to  their  dingy  homes  with 
any  great  feeling  of  regard  for  the  giveis  of 
such  cold  welcome  ?  " 

"  But  that  was  an  exceptional  case,"  said 
Mr.  Morley, 

"Chiefly  in  thi^"  rAnmed  Miss  Clare, 
"  that  it  was  a  case  at  all — that  they  were 
thus  presented  with  a  little  more  roon  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  for  a  few  houfs," 

"  But  you  think  the  fi;esh  air  may  have  done 
them  good." 

"  Yes ;  but  we  were  speaking,  I  thoi^ht, 
of  what  might  serve  towards  the  filling  up  of 
the  gulf  between  the  classes." 

"  Well,  will  not  all  kindness  shown  to  the 
poor  by  persons  in  a  superior  station,  tend 
in  that  direction?" 

"  I  maintain  that  you  can  do  nothing  for 
them  in  the  way  of  kindness  that  shall  not 
result  in  more  harm  than  good,  except  you 
do  it  trom  aibd  with  genuine  charity  of  soul — 
with  some  <tf  that  love,  in  short,  which  is 
the  heart  of  religion.  Except  what  is  done 
lor  them  is  so  done  as  to  draw  out  their  trast 
and  affection,  and  so  raise  them  consciously 
in  the  human  scale,  it  can  only  tend  either 
to  hurt  their  feeling  and  generate  indignar 
tion,  or  to  encouiage  fawiung  and  beggary. 
But " 

"  I  am  entirely  of  your  mind,"  s^d  Mr. 
Blackstone.     "  But  do  go  on." 

"  I  was  going  to  add,"  said  Miss  Clare, 
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"  that  while  no  other  charitj'  than  this  can 
toach  the  sore,  a  good  deal  might  yet  be 
effected  by  bare  justice.  It  seems  to  me 
high  time  that  we  dropped  talking  about 
diarity,  and  took  «p  the  cry  of  justice.  There 
now  is  a  ground  on  whidi  a  man  of  your 
influence,  Mr.  Morley,  might  do  much." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Miss  Clare. 
So  long  as  I  pay  the  market  value  for  the 
labour  I  employ,  I  do  not  see  how  more  can 
be  demanded  of  me — as  a  right,  that  is." 

"We  will  not  enter  on  that  question, 
Marion,  if  you  please,"  said  Lady  fiemaid. 

Miss  Clare  nodded  and  went  on. 

"  Is  it  just  in  the  nation,"  she  said,  "  to 
abandon  those  who  can  do  nothing  to  help 
themselves,  to  be  preyed  upon  by  bad  land- 
lords, railway-companies,  and  dishonest  trades- 
people with  theii  &lse  weights,  balances,  and 
measures,  and  adulterations  to  boot — from 
all  of  whom  their  more  wealthy  brethren 
are  comparatively  safe  ?  Does  not  a  nation 
exist  for  the  protection  of  its  parts  ?  Have 
these  no  claims  on  the  nation  ?  Would  you 
call  it  just  in  a  family  to  abandon  its  less 
gtfled  to  any  moral  or  physical  spoiler  who 
might  be  bred  within  it?  To  say  a  citizen 
must  take  care  of  himself  may  be  just  where 
he  can  take  care  of  himself,  but  cannot  be 
just  where  that  is  impossible.  A  thousand 
causes,  originating  mainly  in  the  neglect  of 
their  neighbours,  have  combined  to  smk  the 
poor  into  a  state  of  moral  paralysis  :  are  we 
to  say  the  paralysed  may  be  run  over  in  our 
streets  with  impunity  ?  Must  they  take  care 
of  themselves  ?  Have  we  not  to  awake  them 
to  the  very  sense  that  life  is  worth  caring  for? 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  bond  between  sudi 
a  neglected  class  and  any  nation  in  which  it 
is  to  be  found,  is  very  little  stronger  than,  if 
indeed  as  strong  as,  that  between  slaves  and 
their  masters.  W^o  could  preach  to  them 
their  duty  to  the  nation,  except  on  grounds 
which  Eucfa  a  nation  acknowledges  <»ily  with 
the  lips?" 

"  You  have  to  prove,  Miss  Clare,"  said 
Mr.  Morley,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  intended 
to  imply  that  he  was  not  in  the  least  affected 
by  mistimed  eloquence,  "  that  the  relation  is 
that  of  a  family," 

"  I  believe,"  she  returned,  "  that  it  is  closer 
than  the  mere  human  relation  of  the  parts 
of  any  family.  But,  at  all  events,  until  we 
are  dieir  friends  it  is  worse  thwi  useless  to 
pretend  to  be  such,  and  until  they  feel  that 
we  are  their  friends  it  is  worse  than  useless 
to  talk  to  them  about  God  and  religion. 
They  will  none  of  it  from  our  lips." 

"  Will  they  from  any  lips  ?    Are  thev  not 


already  too  far  sunk  towards  the  brates  to  be 
capable  of  receiving  any  such  rousing  in- 
fluence?" suggested  Mr.  Btackstone  with  a 
smile,  evidently  wishing  to  draw  Miss  Clare 
out  yet  further, 

"  You  turn  me  aside,  Mr,  Blackstone.  I 
wanted  to  urge  Mr.  Morley  to  go  into  par- 
liament as  spiritual  member  for  the  poor  of 
our  laxge  towns.  Besides,  I  know  you  don't 
think  as  your  question  would  imply.  As  far 
as  my  experience  guides  me,  I  am  bound  to 
beUeve  that  there  is  a  spot  of  soil  in  every 
heart  sufficient  for  the  growth  of  a  gospel 
seed.  And  I  believe,  moreover,  that  not 
only  is  he  a  fellow-worker  with  God  who 
so)vs  that  seed,  but  that  he  also  is  one  who 
opens  a  way  for  that  seed  to  enter  the  soil 
If  such  preparation  were  not  necessary,  the 
Saviour  would  have  come  the  moment  Adam 
and  Eve  fell,  and  would  have  required  no 
Baptist  to  precede  him," 

A  good  deal  followed  whidi  I  would  gladly 
record,  enabled  as  I  now  am  to  assist  my 
memory  by  a  more  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  ™ws  ;of  Miss  Clare,  But  I  fear 
I  have  aheady  given  too  much  conversation 
at  once, 

CHAPTER   XXIV. — THE   END  OF  THS 
EVENIHO. 

What  specially  delighted  me  during  the 
evenmg  was  the  marked  attention,  and  the 
serious  look  in  the  eyes,  with  which  Roger 
listened.  It  was  not  often  that  he  did  look 
serious.  He  preferred,  if  possible,  to  get  a 
joke  out  of  a  thing  j  but  when  he  did  enter 
into  an  argument  he  was  always  fair.  Al- 
though prone  to  take  the  side  of  objection 
to  anjf  religious  remark,  he  yet  never  ssud 
anything  against  religion  itset£  But  his 
principles  and  indeed  his  nature  seemed  as 
yet  in  a  state  of  solution — uncrystallised,  as 
my  father  would  say,  Mr,  Morley,  on  the 
other  hand,  seemed  an  insoluble  mass,  in- 
capable of  receiving  impressions  from  other 
minds.  Any  su^^estion  of  his  own  mind, 
as  to  a  course  of  action,  or  a  mode  of  think- 
ing, had  a  good  chance  of  being  without 
question  regarded  as  reasonable  and  right : 
he  was  more  than  ordinarily  prejudiced  in 
his  own  favour.  The  day  after  they  thus 
met  at  our  house.  Miss  Cbire  had  a  letter 
from  him,  in  whidi  he  took  Uie  high  hand 
with  her,  rebuking  her  solemnly  for  her  pre- 
sumption in  saying,  as  he  represented  it,  that 
no  good  could  be  done  except  alter  the 
^hion  she  laid  down,  and  assuring  her  that 
she  would  thus  alienate  the  most  valuable 
assistance  from  any  scheme  she  might  cheri^ 
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for  the  ameliomtion  of  the  condidon  of  the 
lower  classes.  It  ended  with  the  offer  of  a 
yearly  subscription  of  five  pounds  to  any 
project  of  the  wisdom  of  which  she  would 
take  the  trouble  to  convince  him.  She  re- 
plied thanking  him  both  for  his  advice  and 
bis  offer,  but  saying  that,  as  she  had  no 
scheme  on  foot  requiring  such  assistance,  she 
could  not  at  present  acc&pt  the  tatter ;  should, 
however,  anything  show  itself  for  which  that 
sort  of  help  was  desirable,  she  would  take 
the  liberty  of  reminding  him  of  it. 

When  the  ladies  rose,  Judy  took  me  aside, 
and  said — 

"  What  does  it  all  mean,  Wynnie  ?" 

"Just  what  you  hear,"  I  answered. 

"  You  asked  us,  to  have  a  triumph  over 
me,  you  naughty  thing !" 

" Well— partly— if  I  am  to  be  honest; 
but  far  more  to  make  you  do  justice  to 
Miss  Clare.  You  being  my  cou^,  she  had 
a  right  to  that  at  my  haads." 

"  Does  Lady  Bernard  know  as  much  about 
her  as  she  seems  7" 

"  She  knows  everything  about  her,  and 
Tisits  her  too  in  her  very  questionable  abode. 
You  see,  Judy,  a  report  may  be  a  &ct,  and 
yet  be  untrue." 

"  I'm  not  going  to  be  lectured  by  a  chit 
like  you.  But  I  should  like  to  have  a  little 
talk  with  Miss  Claie." 

"  I  will  make  you  an  opportunity." 

I  did  so,  and  could  not  help  overhearing 
a  very  pret^  apology ;  to  which  Miss  Clare 
replied,  that  she  feared  she  only  was  to 
blame,  inasmuch  as  she  ought  to  have  ex- 
plained the  peculiarity  of  her  circumstances 
before  accepting  the  engagement.  At  the 
time  it  had  not  appeared  to  hei  necessary, 
she  said ;  but  now  she  would  make  a  point 
of  explaining  before  she  accepted  any  fresh 
duty  of  the  kind,  for  she  saw  it  would  be 
fairer  to  both  parties.  It  was  no  wonder 
such  an  answer  should  entirely  disarm  cousin 
Judy,  w;ho  forthwith  begged  she  would,  if  she 
had  no  objection,  resume  her  lessons  with 
the  children  at  the  commencement  of  the 
next  quarter, 

"  But  I  understand  from  Mrs.  Fercivale," 
objected  Miss  Clare,  "  that  the  ofhce  is  filled 
to  your  thorough  satis&cdon." 

"Yes;  the  lady  I  have  is  an  excellent 
teacher ;  but  the  engagement  was  only  for  a 
quarter," 

"  If  you  have  no  other  reason  for  parting 
with  her,  I  could  not  think  of  stepping  into 
her  place.  It  would  be  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  her,  and  my  want  of  openness  with 
you  would  be  the  cause  of  it.    IS  you  should 


part  with  her  for  any  other  reason,  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  serve  you  again." 

Judy  tried  to  aigue  with  her,  but  Miss 
Clare  was  immovable. 

"  Will  you  let  me  come  and  see  you  then?" 
said  Judy. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  she  answered.  "  You 
had  better  come  with  Mrs.  Petcivale,  though, 
for  it  would  not  be  easy  for  you  to  find  the 
place," 

We  went  up  to  the  dramng-room  to  tea, 
passing  through  the  smdy,  and  taking  the 
gentlemen  with  us.  Miss  Qaie  played  to  us, 
and  sang  several  songs — the  last  a  ballad 
of  Schiller's,  TAr  Pilgrim,  setting  forth  the 
constant  striving  of  the  soul  after  something 
of  which  it  never  lays  hold.  The  last  verse 
of  it  I  managed  to  remember.    It  was  this  : — 

mtlwr  ih  I  DO  fcatuth  bsndeth ; 

Ab  \  the  beann  arxjTE,  »  clear, 

Never,  earth  to  touch,  docoDdeth  \ 

"  That  is  a  beautifiil  song,  and  beautifully 
sung,"  said  Mr.  Blackstone ;  "  but  I  am  a 
little  surprised  at  your  choosing  to  sing  it, 
for  you  cannot  call  it  a  Christian  song," 

"  Don't  you  find  St  Paul  saying  something 
very  like  it  again  and  again  ? "  Miss  Clare 
returned  with  a  smile,  as  if  she  perfecUy 
knew  what  he  objected  to.  "  You  find  him 
striving,  joumeymg,  pressing  on,  reaching 
out  to  lay  hold,  but  never  having  attained — 
ever  consdous  of  failure." 

"  That  is  true ;  but  there  is  this  huge 
difference — that  St.  Paul  expects  to  attain — 
is  confident  of  one  day  attaining ;  while 
Schiller,  in  that  lyric,  at  least,  seems — I  only 
say  seems — hopeless  of  any  satisfaction :  J^as 
Dort  ist  niemais  Hier}* 

"  It  may  have  been  only  a  mood,"  said 
Miss  Clare.  "  St.  Paul  had  his  moods  also, 
from  which  he  had  to  rouse  himself  to  fresh 
faith  and  hope  and  effort." 

"  But  St.  Paul  writes  only  in  his  hopeful 
moods.  Sudi  alone  he  counts  worthy  of 
sharing  with  his  fellows.  If  there  is  no 
hope,  why,  upon  any  theory,  take  the  trouble 
to  say  so?  It  is  pure  weakness  to  desire 
sympathy  in  hopelessness.  Hope  alone  jus- 
tifies as  well  as  exdtes  either  utterance  or 
effort" 

"I  admit  all  yon  say,  Mr.  Blackstone; 
and  yet  I  think  such  a  poem  mvaluable ;  for 
is  not  Schiller  therein  the  mouth  of  the  whole 
creation  groaning  and  travailing  and  in- 
articulately crying  out  for  the  sonship  ?" 

"  Unconsciously  then.  He  does  not  know 
what  he  wants." 

"  Apparaaiy  not  Neither  does  the  aea- 
tion.     Neither  do  we.    We  do  know  it  is 
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oneness  with  God  we  want,  but  of  what  that 
means  we  have  only  vague  tiiough  glowing 
hints." 

I  saw  Mr.  Morley  scratch  his  left  ear  like 
a  young  calf,  only  more  impatiently. 

"  But,"  Miss  Clare  went  on,  "  is  it  not 
invaluable  as  the  confession  of  one  of  the 
noblest  of  spirits  that  he  had  found  neither 
repose  nor  sense  of  attainment?" 

"  But,"  said  Roger,  "  did  you  ever  know 
any  one  of  those  you  call  Christians  who 
professed  to  have  reached  satisfaction  ;  or  if 
so,  whose  life  would  justify  you  in  bdieving 
him?" 

"  I  have  never  known  a  satisfied  Christian, 
I  confess,"  answered  Miss  Clare.  "  Indeed, 
I  should  take  satisfaction  as  a  poor  voucher 
for  Christianity.  But  I  have  known  several 
contented  Christians.  I  might  in  respect  of 
one  or  two  of  them  use  a  stronger  word- 
certainly  not  satisfied.  I  believe  there  is  a 
grand,  essential  unsatis&cdon — I  do  not 
mean  dissatisfaction — v^ch  adds  the  delight 
of  expectation  to  the  peace  <tf  attainment ; 
and  that,  I  presome,  is  the  very  conscious- 
ness of  heaven.  But  where  faith  may  not  have 
produced  even  contentment,  it  wiU  yet 
tain  hope — which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
ballad,  no  mere  aspiration  can.  We  must 
believe  in  a  living  ideal  before  we  can  have 
tireless  heart — an  ideal  which  draws  our  poor 
vague  ideal  to  itgelf-— to  fill  it  fUll  and  make 
it  alive." 

I  should  have  been  amazed  to  bear  Miss 
Clare  talk  like  this,  had  I  not  often  heard  my 
father  say  that  aspiration  and  obedience  were 
the  two  mightiest  forces  for  development 
Her  own  needs  and  her  own  deeds  had  been 
her  tutors ;  and  the  light  by  whidi  she  had 
read  their  lessons  was  the  candle  of  the  Lord 
within  her. 

When  my  husband  would  have  put  her 
into  Lady  Bernard's  canine  as  they  were 
leaving,  she  said  she  should  prefer  walking 
home;  and  as  Lady  Bernard  did  not  press 
her  to  the  contrary,  Percivale  ctndd  not  re- 
monstrate. 

"  I  am  Sony  I  cannot  walk  with  you,  Miss 
Clare,"  he  said,  "/  must  not  leave  my 
duties,  but " 

"There's  not  the  slightest  occasion,"  she 
interrupted.  "  I  know  every  yard  of  the 
way.     Good  night." 

The  carriage  drove  off  in  one  direction, 
and  Miss  Clare  tripped  li^tly  along  in  the 
other.  Percivale  darted  into  the  house  and 
told  Roger,  who  snatched  up  his  hat,  and 
bounded  after  her.  Already  she  was  out  of 
sight,  but  he,  following  light-footed,  overtook 


hcT  in  the  crescent.  It  was  however  only 
after  persistent  mtreaty  that  he  prevailed  on 
her  to  allow  him  to  accomputy  her. 

'"  You  do  not  know,  Mr.  Roger,"  she  said 
pleasantly,  "  what  you  may  be  ei^posiog  your- 
self to,  in  going  with  me.  I  may  have  to  do 
something  yon  wouldn't  like  to  have  a  shaie 
in." 

"  I  Ehair  be  onljr  too  gM  to  have  the 
humblest  share  in  onythuog  yoti  draw  me 
into,"  said  Roger. 

As  it  fell  out,  tliey  had  not  gone  £ar  before 
they  came  upon  a  little  crowd,  t^cKy  of  boys 
who  ought  to  have  been  in  bed  long  before, 
gathered  about  a  man  aod  wonuui.  The- 
man  was  fopcii^;  his  oimpany  on  a  woman 
who  was  evidendy  aimojKd  that  ^le  could 
not  get  rid  of  him. 

"  Is  lie  your  husband?  "  iGsked  Miss  Clare, 
making  her  w^  through  the  crowd. 

"  No,  miss,"  the  woman  answtfed,  "  I 
never  sa,w  him  afore.  I'm  only  juit  coiae  in 
from  the  oountry." 

She  looked  more  angry  than  frighteoed. 
Roger  said  her  block  eyes  dashed  danger- 
ously, and  she  felt  ^xint  the  bosom  of  her 
dress — for  a  knife,  he  was  certain. 

"  You  leave  her  alone,"  he  said  to,  the 
man,  getting  between  him  uid  her. 

"  Mind  your  own  business,"  returned  the 
man  in  a  voice  that  showed  he  was  dnink. 

For  a  moment  Roger  was  undecided  what 
to  do,  for  he  feared  invtdving  Miss  Clue  in  a 
row,  as  he  called  it.  But  when  the  fellow, 
pu^ng  suddenly  past  bim,  laid  his  hand  on 
Miss  Clare  aad  shoved  her  away,  he  gave 
bim  a  blow  that  sent  him  staggering  into  the 
street;  whereupon,  to  his  astomshioent.  Miss 
Clare,  leaving  the  woman,  followed  the  roan, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  equili- 
brium, laid  her  hand  on  his  ann  and  spoke 
to  him,  bat  in  a  voice  so  low  and  gentle  that 
Roger  who  had  followed  her  oould  not  hear 
a  word  she  said.  For  a  moment  or  t^ra  the 
man  seemed  to  try  to  listen,  but  his  condi- 
tion was  too  much  for  him,  and  turning  from 
her  he  b^an  again  to  follow  the  woman  who 
was  now  walking  wearily  aivay.  Rogw  again 
interposed. 

"  Dont  strike  bim,  Mr.  Roger,"  cried  Miss 
Clare ;  "  he's  too  drunk  for  that  But  keep 
him  back  if  you  caa,  while  I  tiJte  the  woman 
away.     If  1  see  a  policeman,  I  will  send 

The  man  heard  her  last  words,  and  they 

roused  him  to  fury.     He  rushed  at  Roger, 

who,  implicitly  obedient,  only  dodged' to  let 

him  pass  and  again  confronted  hitn,  engaging 

attention  until  help  arrived.      He   was 
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however  by  flas  time  to  -fierce  and  violent 
ibaX  Rc^er  felt  bonnd  to  assist  tke  police- 
As  soon  as  the  man  was  locked  up,  he 
went  to  IJme  Court.  The  moon  was  shining, 
and  the  narrow  passage  lay  bright  beneath 
her.  Along  the  street  people  were  going  and 
«}ining,  thoQgh  it  was  past  midnight,  but  the 
court  was  very  still.  He  walked  into  it  as 
for  as  the  spot  where  wc  had  togedier  seen 
Miss  Clare.     The  door  at  which  she  had 


entered  was  open,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
hoose  or  its  f>eopte,  and  feared  to  compro- 
mise her  by  making  inquiries.  He  walked 
several  times  up  and  down,  somewhat  anxious, 
but  ^adually  persuading  himself  that  in  all 
probability  no  further  annoyance  had  be- 
{ai}ea  hen ;  until  at  last  he  ielt  able  to  leave 
the  place. 

He  casie  back  to  ourhouse,  where,  finding 
his  brother  at  his  final  pipe  in  the  study,  he 
told  him  ail  about  their  adventure. 


JOHN  BUNYAN. 


in  the  FuIpK  proich'd  Trntb'fln^  inil  ttai 


S*i>  Ui  Fncd«  pisBch'd  it 


JOHN  BUNYAN, "  that  glorious  dreamer, 
is  aow  hardly  luiown  but  as  the  writer  of 
the  "PUgrim'B  Progress;"  the  rest  of  his 
books,  except  perhaps  his  "  Holy  War,"  are 
sddom  read,  possibly  almost  forgotten.  Sot 
tiux^h  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  must  always 
^timd  alone,  several  others  anoog  the  arty 
iroiks  of  whi(i  be  was  die  autiior  are,  in  their 
way,  quite  as  edifying  and  quite  as  well  worthy 
of  attention.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
his  autobiography,  called  "  Grace  Abounding 
to  the  Chief  of  Snners,"  which  contains,  in 
one  of  the  most  interesting  nairatives  ever 
written,  a  umple  and  touching  account  of  the 
tenible  mental  struggles  which  be  endured, 
and  <^  the  continual  troubles  v^ch  beset 
him.  It  was  composed  by  Bunyan  during 
his  long  impnEonment  in  Bedford  gaol,  and 
sent  to  his  "  spiritual  children  "  (as  he  called 
his  congregatbn),  that  thq^  might  be  eo- 
coaraged  to  go  on  hopefiilly  by  hearing  of  the 
-difficulties  (rfiich  he  had  overcome.  He  says 
in  die  prefece  that  his  little  book  was  written 
because  he,  "being  tied  up,"  could  not 
preacbj  and  adds,  "It  is  somediing  of  a 
relation  of  the  work  of  God  upon  my  soul, 
even  from  the  veiy  first  until  now,  wh^ein 
you  may  perceive  my  castings  down  and 
risings  up ;  for  He  woundeth,  and  his '  hands 
make  whole."  He  reminds  his  people  of 
their  own  biah. 


Md  from  rour  ejes,  remember  H  wax  tbtit  with  jonr 
iaCher :  bnt  oBt  of  them  >H  tb^  Lord  delivered  me. 
....  I  can  remember  myfean,  ud  doubts,  and  wtd 
Qmntlis  vithcomfoit  now;_thcf  m  as  the  head  of 
G'-iiah  in  mj  huid." 

From  this  namtive,  and  froB  a  lata  one 
containing  an  acconnt  of  the  writer's  iinprison- 
ment,  is  taken  nearly  all  that  is  known  of 
Banyan's  life,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  tell 
his  story  as  mudi  as  possible  in  his  own 
graphic  words.  A  short  sketdi  of  his  htstory 
was  published  in  1691  by  Charles  Doe,  a 
Baptist  minister,  who  had  known  him  per- 
sonally, and  who  collected  most  of  his  works 
(callin^g  himself  "  The  Struggler  for  the  Pre- 
servation of  Mr,  Bunyan's  Labours  in  Folio  "), 
and  firom  this  and  iroia  a  Still  shorter  anony- 
mous notice  of  him  of  about  the  same  date 
(now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum)  a  few 
additional  facts  have  been  collected, 

Bunyan  was  bom  in  the  year  i6z8,  at  a 
village  near  Bedford,  called  Elstow,  in  which 
stood  the  remains  of  an  abbey  founded  by 
Judith,  the  niece  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  the  old  church  in  wbidi  is  one  of  the 
very  few  in  Eo^and  dedicated  to  St  Helen. 
Bunyan's  father  was  a  tinker,  imd  he  too  was 
brought  up  to  that  trade,  though,  according 
to  a  history  of  Bedibrdshire,  he  afterwards 
became  a  brazier,  having  worked  as  a  jour- 
neyman in  Bedford.  This  statement  is  con- 
firmed by  an  agreement  adll  in  existence  for 
the  purchase  of  ground  for  the  erection  of  a 
meeting-house  in  the  town,  in  which  his  sig- 
aatiue  af  peais  w  John  Bunyan,  Brazier, 
167s.  He  says  himself  that  he  nras  "  of  that 
rank  that  is  meanest  and  most  despised  of  all 
llie  femilies  of  the  land,"  and  it  has  been 
conjectured  with  some  jEeasim  that  his  ances- 
tors were  gipsies. 

But,"  be  coatmues,  "  notirithstaiidiiig  the 


."  be  337%  "  the  word  tbat  first  laid 
hold  upon  yoD,  reisember  your  tea-ots  of  cocseience 
and  fear  of  dea&  and  hell :  renember  also  your  tears 
aid  prayers  to  God-H^a,  bmv  yoiQ  sighed  under  every 
hedge  of  inen^.  £^*e  you  never  a  bill  Mtzar  to 
remnnbet  ?  Have  you  fo^ot  the  doae,  the  milk- 
hoose,  the  ttable,  the  bam,  and  tbe  Hke,  where  God 
did  nsit  your  (wids  ?  Ketormber  also  tbe  word,  the 
wotd,  I  «ay,  upon  which  tbe  Lord  balb  caused  you  to 
liope.    K  you  have  linoed  against  ligbt,  if  yon  are 

tei>tl>ted  to  bla8[rfteme,  if  yoD  are  dFowned  in  deqiair, „ 

if  yb3  Malic,  God  fighH  agMcst  |<o<i,  or  if  iManmi  is    nets  and  incomideratJenws  of  my  parents,  it  pleased 
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God  to  put  into  thdr  heuts  to  put  m«  to  school  to 
Icam  me  to  read  and  write ;  the  which  I  aho  ittained 
■cxording  to  the  rate  of  other  poor  inca'a  children, 
thoueb,  lo  my  ihame  I  conre»,  I  did  soon  lose  that  I 
bad  leanied,  ctcd  abnost  ntterlj,  and  that  long  before 
the  Lord  did  woik  hi*  gradoiu  work' of  convenion 
upon  mr  tonl." 

This  school  was  probably  the  one  founded 
at  Bedford  in  1556  by  Sir  William  Haipur, 
Lord  Mayor,  "  for  the  teaching  of  grammar 
and  good  manneis,"  which  at  the  time  of 
which  we  speak  was  open  free  to  poor  chil- 
dren. 

Even  as  a  child  Bimyan  was  haunted  with 
those  dreadful  dreams  and  imaginations  which 
were  so  real  to  him,  and  with  which  he  was 
to  be  troubled  for  so  many  yeaiB.  The  thought 
of  the  feaiAil  torments  prepared,  as  he  be- 
lieved, foi  those  who  felt,  as  he  fancied  he 
felt,  dtawn  on  by  wicked  spirits,  weighed  on 
him  perpetually: 

"At  nine  or  ten  yean  old,"  he  aayi,  "my  sool  was 
so  distressed,  that  in  the  midjt  of  my  many  sports  ~:J 
childish  vanities,  amidst  my  vain  companions,  I  was 
often  much  cast  down  and  afflicted  in  my  mind,  yet 
cou]d  I  not  let  go  my  sins.  Yea,  I  was  also  then  so 
overcome  with  despair  of  life  and  heaven,  tliat  I  did 
often  wish  either  tlmt  there  had  been  no  hell,  or  that 
I  had  been  ■  devil,  mppoaing  tlmt  they  were  only 
tonnentois ;  that  if  it  must  needs  be  mat  I  went 
thither  I  might  be  rather  a  tormentor  than  be  tor- 
mented myself." 

But  this  state  of  feeling  did  not  long  con- 
tinue; fiunyan  was,  as  Southey  has  de- 
scribed him,  "  shaken  by  the  hot  and  cold 
fits  of  a  spiritual  ague "  even  in  his  very 
early  youth,  and  the  pleasures  which  he 
enjoyed  with  his  companions  "quickly  cut 
ofTthe  remembrance  of  those  terrible  dreams, 
as  if  fliey  never  had  been."  He  owns 
that  the  thought  of  religion  was  now  "  very 
grievous"  to  him,  even  "as  it  were  a  prison," 
but  at  the  same  time  he  says, 

"His  I  well  remember,  that  though  I  could  my- 
self sin  with  the  greatest  delight  and  ease,  yet,  even 
then,  if  I  had  at  any  lime  seen  wicked  Qangs  done  by 
those  who  professed  eoodnest  it  would  make  my 
spirit  tremble.  As  once  above  all  the  test,  when  I 
was  in  the  height  of  vanity,  yet  hearing  one  to  swear 
that  was  reckoned  for  a  rehgious  man  it  had  so  great 
a  strolce  upon  my  spirits  that  it  made  my  heart  ache. 
But  God  did  not  utterly  leave  me,  but  followed  me 
still,  not  with  conviction^  but  judgments  mixed  with 
mern.  For  once  I  fell  into  a  creek  of  the  sea,  and 
hardly  escaped  drowning.  Another  time  I  fell  out  of 
«  boat  into  Bedford  river,  hot  mercy  yet  preserved 
me;  besides,  another  lime,  being  in  the  field  with  my 
companions,  it  chanced  that  an  adder  passed  over  the 
highway,  so  I,  having  a  stick,  struck  her  over  the 
back,  and  pludced  her  sting  out  with  my  lingers ;  by 
which  act,  bad  not  God  beoi  merciful  lo  me,  I  might 
by  my  desperateness  have  bronght  myself  to  my  end. 
This  also  I  have  taken  notice  of  with  thanksgiving. 
When  I  waa  a  soldier  I,  with  others,  were  drawn  out 
to  go  to  such  a  place  to  besiege  it ;  but  when  I  was 
juit  ready  to  go  one  of  the  company  desired  to  go  | 


in  my  room,  to  which,  when  I  had  consented,  h»  look 
my  place,  and  coming  lo  the  sie^  as  he  stood  sen- 
tinel, he  was  shot  in  the  head  with  a  musket-ballet, 
and  died." 

This  place  is  said  by  Bunyan's  anonymous 
biographer  to  have  been  Leicester,  which  was 
besieged  by  the  parliamentary  troops  in  June, 
1645;  and  he  adds  tliat  the  reason  of  the 
exchange  of  sentinels  was  that  Bunyan  "ap- 
pearing to  the  officer  to  be  somewhat  awkward 
m  handling  his  arms,  another  man  voluntarily 
thrust  himself  into  his  place," 

Soon  after  this  event  Bunyan  married  "  a 
very  virtuous,  loving,  and  conrormably  obe- 
dient and  obliging  woman ;"  to  use  his  own 
words, 

"My  mercy  was  to  light  upon  a  wife  whose  father 
and  mother  were  counted  godly.  This  woman  and  I, 
though  we  came  together  as  poor  as  poor  might  be 
(not  bavin?  so  much  household  stuff  as  a  diih  >»■ 
spoon  betwixt  us  both),  yet  this  she  had  for  her  part, 
'The  Plain  Man's  Pathway  to  Heaven'  and  '  The 
Practice  of  Piety,'  which  her  father  had  left  her  when 
he  died.  In  these  two  books  I  sometimes  read, 
wheirin  I  found  some  things  that  were  somewhat 
pleasing  to  me  (but  all  this  while  I  met  with  no  con- 
viction].   She  also  often  would  tell  me  what  a  godly 


man  her  father  was,  and  how  he  v(ould  repto' 
correct  vice,  both  in  his  house  and  among  his  neigh- 
bours ;  and  what  a  strict  and  holy  life  he  lived  in  hiSi 


days,  both  in  word  and  deed.' 
She,  besides  this,  according  to  the  old 
biographer,  "  frequently  enticed  and  per- 
suaded him  to  read  those  books,  and  to  apply 
them  to  himself,  and  to  the  voice  of  his  wife 
he  hearkened,  and  by  that  means  recovered 
his  reading,  which,  not  minding  before,  he 
had  almost  lost."  The  name  of  Bunyan's 
first  wife  is  not  known  ;  She  had  four  children 
(one  of  them  being  die  blind  girl  to  whom 
he  was  so  tenderly  attached) ;  and  she  died 
before  he  was  imprisoned.  By  the  diligent 
perusal  of  these  books,  Bunyan  was  brought 
to  wish  to  reform  his  life,  and  his  first  im- 
pulse was  to  "  fall  in  very  eagerly  with  the 
religion  of  Che  times ;  to  wit,  to  go  to  church 
twice  a  day,  and  there  very  devoutly  both 
say  and  sing  as  others  did,  yet  retaining  my 
wicked  life. 

But,"  he  continues,  "I  was  withal  so  overrun 
with  the  spirit  of  superstition,  that  I  adored,  and 
that  with  great  devotion,  even  all  things  (both  the 
high-place,  priest,  clerk,  vestment,  service,  and  what 
else)  belonging  to  the  church  ;  counting  all  things 
holy  that  were  therein  contained,  and  especially  the 
iriest  and  clerk  most  happy,  and  without  doubt  greatly 
ilcssed,  because  they  were  the  servants,  as  I  then 
hought,  of  God,  and  were  principal  Id  the  holy 
temple  to  do  his  work  therein.'* 

But  church  services  were  not  enough  to  satisfy 
Bunyan's  restless  and  inquiring  disposition ; 
and  after  attending  them  for  some  time  he 
suddenly  became  anxious  to  know  whetiter 
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he  belonged  to  the  Israelites,  "  for,"  he  says, 
"finding  in  the  Scriptures  that  they  were 
once  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  thought  I, 
if  I  were  one  of  this  race  my  soul  must 
needs  be  happy.  Now  again  I  found  within 
me  a  great  longing  to  be  lesolved  about  this 


question,  but  could  not  tell  how  I  should :  at 
last,  I  asked  my  lather  of  it,  who  told  ine  No, 
we  were  not.  Wherefore  then  I  fell  in 
spirit  as  to  the  hope  of  that,  and  so 
mained." 
During  all  this  time  he  says  he  was  not 


really  convinced  of  his  sins,  but  at  length  a 
sermon  against  Sabbath-breaking  made  him 
feel  his  fault  in  that  one  respect,  at  least,  and 
he  went  home  "  with  a  great  burden  upon  his 
spirit."  However,  before  he  "  had  well  dined, 
the  trouble  b^an  to  go  off,"  and  he  went  out 
L  K.  S- 


as  usual  "  with  great  delight "  to  his  games. 
He  continues, 

"  Bui  as  I  «-as  in  the  midst  of  *  game  ot  cat,  and 
having  stnicit  it  one  blow  from  the  hole,  jast  aa  I  was 
about  to  strike  it  the  second  time  a  voice  did  sud- 
denly dart  from  he:iven  into  my  soul,  which  said, 
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thy  sins  and  go 
exccadine  nuue  i  wfaucfoia,  laaiing  my  cat  upoa  tho 
ground,  I  looked  up  to  heaveo,  and  was  as  if  I  had 
with  the  eyes  of  my  understanding  seen  the  Lord 
Jesus  loolt  down  upon  me,  as  beinfi  Tery  holly  dis- 
ploased  with  mc,  and  aa  if  He  did  severely  thieaten 
me  with  some  grievous  punishment  for  those  and  other 
ongodly  practices." 

Bunyan  now  imagined  that  it  was  too  late 
for  him  to  hope  for  forgiveness,  and  he 
resolved  to  go  on  in  his  sins ;  for,  he  re- 
flected, "my  state  is  surely  miserable — 
miserable  if  I  leave  my  sins,  and  but 
miserable  if  I  follow  them ;  I  can  but  be 
damned,  and  if  I  must  be  so  I  had  as  good 
be  damned  its  maay  sins  as  for  few."  He 
came  to  thifi  conclusion  as  he  stood  still  in 
the  midst  of  his  game,  but  said  nothing  of 
bis  vision  to  his  cc»npanions,  though  it  seemed 
to  him  that  from  that  moment  die  hope  of 
heaven  was  gone  from  him,  and  nothing 
remained  but  to  get  as  much  plsasute  as  he 
could  whilst  in  this  world.  But  about  a  month 
later,  as  he  was  swearing  "  after  his  wonted 
manner,"  he  was  severely  rebuked  by  a  womaa 
who,  though  wicked  enough  herself,  de<:lftred 
that  his  words  made  hei;  tronble, 

■■At  this  reprftc^,"  he  tays,  "Iwm  silenced,  and 
put  to  secret  shani,  and  th«t  loo,  as  I  Ihouebt,  b*. 
tore  the  God  of  heaves ;  whs^ore,  while  I  Etood 
there  hao^ng  down  my  h«ad,  I  wished  Ihtt  I  nu^t 
be  a  Utile  chud  again,  that  my  father  might  leaiB  me 
to  speak  without  this  wicked  way  of  swaaiwg,  f(V, 
tboDght  I,  I  un  so  accustomed  to  it  that  it  is  in  vain 
■o  thmk  of  a  relennatioi^  foi  that  could  nnw  bo." 

However,  to  his  own  great  suipmc^  ^imyMi 
began  fic»a  this  time  to  leave  off  swcwiog, 
and  took  much  pleasure  in  reading  the  hi»i 
torical  parts  of  the  Bible  ("  as  for  Paul'ft 
EpUtks  and  such-like  Scnptiue,"  he  observes, 
"I  cguld  not  away  with  them");  he  also 
endeavoured  to  keep  the  commandments, 
and  thought  he  "  pleased  God  as  well  aa  any 
man  in  England;"  but  he  said  later  that  at 
this  time  he  was  "  nothing  but  a  poor  painted 
hypoaiite."  He  goes  on  about  his  amtise- 
ments  ^— 

"  Now  yon  must  know  that  befoFe  this  I  had  taken 
much  delight  in  ringing,  but,  my  conscience  begimiing 
to  bs  lender,  I  thought  sudi  practice  was  but  rain, 
and  therefore  forced  myielf  to  leave  it,  yet  my  mind 
hankered ;  whereibie  I  would  go  to  the  steeple-house 
and  look  on,  though  I  durst  not  ring  ;  but  1  thought 
this  did  not  beccKnc  religion  neither.  Yet  I  forced 
myself  and  would  look  on  still.  But  quickly  after  I 
began  to  think,  How  if  one  of  the  bells  should  fall  ? 
Then  I  chose  to  stand  under  a  main  beam  that  lay 
ovetthwatt  the  steeple  from  side  to  side,  thisktag  hero 
I  might  stand  lure  ,-  bat  then  I  thought  again.  Should 
the  belli  fall  with  a  swing  it  might  fant  hit  tha  wall, 
and  then  nbaunding  upon  me  might  kill  me  for  all 
thii  beaia.  This  niado  me  stand  in  the  atc^le.doot, 
ami'  now  thought  I,  I  am  *.ile  enocgh,  for  if  a  bell 
should  fall  I  can  tlip  out  behind  these  thick  walls, 


and  so  be  preserved  notwithstanding.  So  after  this  I 
would  yet  go  to  see  them  ring,  but  would  not  go  any 
farther  than  the  steeplo-doiM' i  but  then  it  came  int» 
my  head.  How  if  ths  steeple  itself  should  fall  I* 
And  this  thought,  11  may,  for  aught  I  know,  when  I 
stand  and  look  on,  did  continually  so  shake  my  nind 
that  I  durst  not  stand  at  the  fi(«eple-dooT  any  loagei, 
■    ■  'jrced  to  flee,  for  fear  the  steeple  should  fall 

upon  my  head.  Annther  thing  was  my  dancing.  1 
was  a  full  year  before  I  conld  quite  leave  that." 

But  after  giving  up  these  pleasures  Bunyan 
enjoyed  "  great  peace  of  conscience,"  and 
fully  believed  that  he  was  "  establishing  his 
ova  righteousness,"  and  that  "  God  coukt 
not  choose  but  be  pleased  "  with  his  efibrts. 
He  thus  describes  his  awakening  fioDL  this 
BtAtfl  of  feeling : — 

"  Upon  a  d^  (he  good  providence  of  God  caEcd, 
ma  to  Bedford,  to  wo^  at  my  calling,  and  in  one  of 
the  stieetB  of  that  town  I  came  where  there  wew  three 
or  four  poor  women  sUting  at  a  door  in  the  sun,  talk' 
ins  about  the  thinis  of  God,  and  being  now  willing 
to  near  tlieii  discoune  I  drew  near  to  heai  what  they 
said,  for  I  was  now  a  boik  talker  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion |  but  they  w«M  far  above  my  reach." 

Thesq  wsmea  spoke  of  the  work  of  God  iik 
their  hearts,  of  the  comloit  they  had  received 
tem  the  Bible,  of  their  tmbetief  and  many 
temptatiooi  and  ttoublei,  and  how  they  had 
been  enahled  to  resist  thesi,  and  they  were 
to  Bunyao  "  a»  if  they  had  found  a  new 
world."    At  tlteir  words,  he  continues, 

■■I  felt  nrf  own  heart  h«gia  to  shake,  for  I  saw 
that  ia  all  my  tboo^k  atMUl  religion  and  salvation 
the  new  birth  did  oerc*  caMt  into  my  mind,  nrither 
knew  I  the  comlbtt  of  tha  word  and  ptomiic,  nor  '' 


oatther  did  I  understand  what  Satan's  temptations 
were,  nor  how  they  were  to  be  withstood  awl  re> 
sisted.  Thus,  therefore,  when  I  had  heard  mi  cou'- 
sidered  what  they  said,  I  left  them,  and  waat  about 
my  employment  again ;  but  my  heart  would  lany 
with  them,  for  I  was  greatly  affected  with  their  wnris, 
because  by  them  I  was  convinced  that  I  wanted  the 
true  token  of  a  truljr  godly  man,  and  also  bcoause  I 
was  convinced  of  the  happy  and  blested  condition  of 

him  that  W^n  aarh  a  r,T\^.'' 


Bunyan  was  now  frequently  with  the  |>er^ 
sons  whose  conversation  had  so  stnc^  htm.- 
He  says  that  he  experienced  two  feeiings- 
which  astonished  him ;  one,  "  a  very  great. 
Eofhiess  and  tenderness  of  heart "  towaids- 
the  assertions  he  had  heard,  and  the  other 
"  a  bending  in  his  mind,  a  coitinual  medi* 
tating,"  on  what  he  had  beer.  toM  Ot  oa- 
what  he  read.  "  For,"  he  continues,  "  I  now 
began  to  look  into  the  Bible  with  new  eyes, 
and  especially  the  E^stlas  of  the  Apcstle 
Sl  Paul  were  sweet  and  pleasant  Xo  me  i  and 
then  I  was  nsver.  out  of  tlie  Bible,  either  by 
reading  or  meditation,  still  crying  out.  to 
God,  dial  I  might  ksow  the  truth  and.  way  to 
heaven  and  glory."    He  became  anxious  to 
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discover  whether  ho  had  futh  or  not,  a.sd 
aftor  much  thought  it  came  iiito>  his  mind 
chat  he  could  not  be  sure  ■  that  he  ■  possessed 
faith  unless  he  tried-  to  wort  a  miracle ;  he 
therefore,  as  he  wa&waiking.one  da}*  .bettreen 
Elstovand  Bedford,  resolved  that  .he  would 
say  "  to  ttie  puddles. that  were  iu.  the  horse-- 
pads/'Be  dry,' and  to  the  dryplacQS,'Be  you 
puddlei'"'  But,  just  as  he  was  abonc  to 
speak,  he-reflected  that  if  he  tried  in.  vain  to 
peifisnD  tbi&  niracle  he  would  bs-  sure  that 
he  had  no  faith  and  was  '"a  castaway  and 
lost,"  so  he  determined  to  wait  before' at- 
temptiog;  it.  He  "  contintted  at  a  great  loss, 
so  peiplexed  that  tie  did-  not  know  what  to 
do ,-"  and  in  this  time  of  anxiety  he  seems  to 
have  had.  a  dream,  in  whicb,.  according  to 
So^hey,  lay  the  germ  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Pro-- 
gross."  It-concerned  the  happy  state  of  the 
poor  people  ai  Bedford  with  whom  hr  had 


•■  I  sav-iaif  th^  wen  on  tile  soal^fSiiM  of  sane 
bigh  numit^  there  reficshine  IbhuMAs  witk  .the- 
pl«aHMrbei>iB  of  thft'smi,  wkla.1  wacsKrering  aad 
shiidAigia.tba.  cold,  iflfatedwitkfHMi^  miowf  and 
'  Itai^;  mtAemgtit,  aliMa,bMiM  lae  aai  thorn- 
■  wall  that  did  oompas*  ■bout  tl ' 


iliU  pi^SDg  as  I  <went(  (a  rsee  if  I  could  find 
way  orpanagv  b)>' which  I  might  enMr  tbcrein,  butt 
noHecoald'I  Bailor  sonre  tina^  at  theliWt'I  ■BW^ac 
it  wa>4  «  aBtMir  gapi  lik».a  tiltla  doorway,^- thswiUy 
throat^  .wkidii  alCeaiptcd  tapaasi  now-tblpasKiga 
beia^  yttf  slnit  and  niuniw,  I  made  nun^  offen  to 
get  uw  bnt  all  in  toId;  at  laiit  wtth'  gicat  Etri*iiig 
nietlHnekt  I  at  Gnt  did  etHiJt'niifluliiimd-t&n- 
that,,  by  .t'Oiitiiag .aimngimf-  itionlAM  aod-n^i 
wbU^i*df,  Tbim-I  was  eaccodiagi  g)fnl,aBiwciiL 
and'Sat  dim  in  tliemidct-of  them,  aod  to  1MU  com- 
lotttd  with,  the  ligl|t  ui  hear  of  tboiriiB." 

BiJojWi  was .  not  slow  to  see  an:  ^egory 
in  this,  vision  ob  waiting,  dneairs  and  he 
pr^ed  TirticieTei  h«  waa^  "  whether  at  horae 
or  abr»ad,  in ,  house  or  field,"  that  he- 
one-,  of.  that    happy,  com- 


pany. But  he  was  guevously  troubled 
with-  two  feais,  and  so*  discouraged,  that 
sometimes  he  was^  as  if  "  the  very  -strength- 
of  his  body  had  been,  taken-  awajt"  The 
first  of  these  torturing,. thoughts' ■was  whether 
he  had  been,  as  he  caUfed  it,  elected ; 
and'  he  would  tbus-reason-with  hiiraelf.: — 
"How- can  you  tell  that  yoir  are  elecied? 
and  what  if  yon  should  n«?     How  then? 

0  Lord,  thought  I,  what  if.  I  "should  not 
indeed?  '  It-may  be  you  are  not,'  said>  the 
tempter.  It  noy  be  so  iirdead,  thought- 1." 
He. then  considered'  that  if.  tlna  realiy  were 
the  case,  he  might  "as  good. leave  off.i  andi 
strive  nofaithep;"  he  w«i  "driven  to  hij 
wits'  end,'.'  "  often  ready  to  sink  with  faint- 
ness  in  bis  mind."     But  at  last,ihesays,  "as 

1  was  giving. up  the' ghost  of  all  .my  hopes  of 
ever  attaining,  life,'  that  sentecice  feU  with 
weight  on  my  spirit,.'  Look>at  ihe.genaations' 
of  old,  and'  see:-  did  evec  anytmst  in- God 
and  wirs  coafbmided?' "  This;  text  at  first  ■ 
much  coroforted .  BitnyaDt.  "a&.  if-it  talked 
with  him;"  and  though  he  was  "somewhat 
daunted,"  w4ienj  aRer.  racne  thajt  a.  yeax's 
seajch-for  it, , he.  discovered  it, in  the  Apo- 
crypha (Ecdus.  iii  i6)|.he  thiougliant  hi^life . 
fousd  it  "  still .  ofttimes  .  shine  before  his . 
face."  BKt  his  second  doubt  was  even  more 
p^infuL  He  imagined  thaltheiday.of  grace 
was  past  and-  gone,  thaX'he.  had'  c(»ne  too 
late  i  for  that  uose:  gpod  people  of  Bedford . 
"h^'got  the-bletsing  before. ha  came,  and. 
were  all  that.God  would  save  in  those  parts." 
Full  of  this  fear,  he  "went  i^irand  down 
bemoaning  his  sad  condition,"  regretting,  tha^t 
he  hadwastfid  so  moch  time,  and  even  feeling 
angry  with  himialf  that  be  should  have  had 
""no  miiK  wit"to  prevent  Jiis  trifiingtiU  too 
lata.  However,  al.Ieng)lt  he  was  comforted 
by  the  recoUection  of  tht  words,  "  And  yet 
there  is  Toomj'.'  and.for  a.time  the  poor  man 
feltlessmiEsralsle., 

C.  PAliMER. 


THE- -ANGBL- FACE  ON^MAN'. 

him,  nn  bla  fWM*  it  Wd  Im*d  IWbosvf  U 


'  l,*UE  Jews  were  familiar  with  angels, . at 
J^  least  in  their  literature.  They  knew 
that  they  had  often  speared  ta-thoir  fathers, 
and.  that  £Ome  of  the  greatest  things  in  their 
natiotial.  history  had  been  accomi^shed  by 
thdr  agsnqr.    It  waa  easier  .for.  themt  there- 


-AWaTl-i;. 

fore,  than  it  would  .be  .to.  ns,  to  believe  in  the 
aji^earznce  of  an.  angel.;  and  -  it  was  more 
natural  and  easier  for  tbnn.lo  liken'  human 
to  angelic  things,  and  to  see  axry  resemblance 
that  might  eust  between  a.  human  creature 
and  .an  angel  of  God. 


SUNDAY  MAGAZINE. 


In  the  present  case,  it  does  not  seem  quite 
certain  whether  "all  they  of  the  council," 
who  saw  the  face  of  Stephen,  likened  it  in 
their  own  thoughts  to  the  face  of  an  angel, 
and  said  something  to  that  effect ;  or  whether 
it  is  simply  the  observer  and  nairator  who 
saw  Stephen's  angelic  look  before  the  council, 
and  who  heie  describes  what  he  saw.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  council  were  struck 
by  Stephen's  remarkable  appearance,  and 
gazed  for  some  time,  wonder-stricken,  on  the 
celestial  face.  Anyway,  we  have  appropri- 
ately, for  subject  of  consideration  now — The 
Angd-Faee  on  Man. 

Here  is  a  man  who  had  the  look  of  an 
angel,  and  ^et  was  still  a  man.  Nay,  we 
feel  instinctively  that  he  was  more  a  man 
now,  than,  perhaps,  ever  before,  In  this  try- 
ing yet  favoured  moment,  he  towered  as  it 
were  to  the  height  of  his  manhood,  and  put 
on  all  its  bloom.  This  was  a  kind  of  Mount 
of  Transfiguration  to  him,  where  he  did  not 
so  much  put  on  a  celestial  dress  of  appear- 
ance, that  was  foreign  to  his  own  proper 
nature,  as  shone  out  rather  in  the  usually 
hidden  glory  of  his  own.  It  was  Stephen's 
face  that  was  seen,  and  only  that  It  was 
Stephen's  beauty  that  shone  in  the  face.  It 
was  the  real  qualities  of  Stephen's  character 
that  made  that  beauty.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  a  perfect  man  and  an  angel  are  brothers. 
Or  say  an  imperfect  man,  in  a  mood  of  per- 
fectness,  or  when  he  is  wholly  Christian — a 
believer  when  he  is  strong  in  faith — a  child 
of  God  when  he  is  looking  homewards.  And 
if  this  be  the  way  of  it,  ^en  surely  there  is 
many  an  angel-face  on  earth,  and  much  be- 
holding of  the  same  from  the  higher  spheres. 

To  obviate  mistake,  here  let  it  be  said,  that 
of  course  we  do  not  associate  the  angel-look 
of  the  individual  with  any  particular  style  of 
face  or  cast  of  countenance — with,  e^.,  what 
passes  among  men  for  symmetrical,  or  hand- 
some, or  beautiful.  We  know  nothing  about 
the  personal  appearance  of  Stephen:  whether 
he  was  large  or  little ;  whether  his  counten- 
ance was  soft  or  rugged ;  whether  he  carried 
dew  or  lightning  in  his  eye.  Only  this  seems 
plain,  that  such  as  he  was  in  type  and  by 
divine  intention,  that  he  now  became,  and 
appeared  with  great  clearness,  and  in  becom- 
ing thai,  of  necessity  put  on  the  likeness  of 
the  angel. 

Yet,  I  think  we  may  say  that  there  are 
certain  things  common  to  the  angel-face  on 
man  amid  all  the  endless  variety  of  type  and 
form ;  certain  things  which  we  may  look  for 
(with  at  least  but  little  exception)  on  all  the 
faces  which  cany  on  them  any  image  or  re- 


semblance to  higher  worlds  and  holier  crea- 
tures. And  by  the  mention  of  these  we  shall 
make  the  subject  quite  practical. 

Brightness.  We  cannot  be  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  there  was  something  luminous  on 
the  face  of  Stephen  which  was  seen  by  those 
who  "looked  steadfastly"  on  him.  Some 
hovering  splcndotir,  or  some  more  setdcd 
halo.  As  we  say,  "  a  light  upon  the  face." 
We  always  associate  brightness  with  the 
angels,  and  their  appearances.  If  they  come 
like  common  men,  wearing  humanity  for 
disguise  (as  thw  did  to  Abraham  on  the 
plain),  the  reiled  brightness  soon  begins  to 
shine  through.  If  they  come  in  their  own 
nature,  and  proper  state,  then  "  the  counten- 
ance is  like  lightning,  and  the  raiment 
white  as  snow."  If  Stephen's  countenance 
had  been  dull  or  sad  on  that  day,  this  in  the 
text  had  never  been  recorded  of  him.  Why 
should  any  man  wear  darkness  or  heaviness 
on  his  face?  There  is  something  in  the 
world  which  we  mayleam,  there  is  something 
from  God  which  we  may  have,  that  will 
change  all  to  brightness.  Not  indeed  to 
brightness  such  as  the  angeb  above  live  in, 
and  continually  behold.  There  are  some 
things  to  weep  over  ;  there  are  many  things 
to  fear.  This  is  a  world  of  cloud  and  shadow. 
But  the  heaven  in  which  the  cloud  floats  is 
larger  than  the  cloud,  and  all  full  of  light 
Shadows  are  melting  things,  and  even  while 
they  continue,  the  very  fact  that  they  are  seen 
to  be  shadows  argues  the  presence  and  pre- 
valence of  a  superior  light  The  true  philo- 
sophy of  life  is  this — to  get  the  hght  within 
ourselves — the  light  of  God,  for  without  thai 
all  must  be  dark;  and  then  to  get  the  habit 
of  looking  for  and  seeing  the  light  everywhere, 
according  to  that  profound  and  beautiful 
scripture, "  In  thy  light  shall  we  see  light." 
If  I  know  that  I  have  a  Father  in  heaven 
who  watches  over  all  his  chUdren,  and  over 
me  among  them,  who  forgives  while  He 
condemns  my  sin,  who  strengthens  the  pur- 
pose of  goodness  in  my  heart  by  immediate 
touches  and  inspirations  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
who  provides  for  all  my  need,  who  cares  for 
me  in  alt  my  cares,  who  leads  me  and  giudes 
me,  all  blind  and  sorrowful  as  I  sometimes 
am,  in  an  everlasting  way;  and  if  I  also  know 
that  He  is  the  Father  of  the  worid,  and  holds 
it  in  constant  rule  and  in  constant  training, 
leading  it  on  through  rainy  days  and  wintry 
weather  to  the  summer  that  is  coming ;  if  I 
know  that  He  hates  all  the  world's  vileness 
and  yet  pities  its  miseries,  and  rules  every- 
thing for  its  ultimate  good,  which  He  has 
bound  Himself  by  word,  and  oath,  and  cove- 
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nant  to  secure — then  why  should  I  be  sad? 
If  it  be  true  that  there  are  foreshadows  of 
evil  which  will  certainly  come,  it  is  yet  more 
true  that  there  are  foresplendours  of  good 
which  will  as  certainly  come,  and  come  not 
to  flicker  for  moments,  but  to  stay  for  ages, 
and  even  for  evermore.  Therefore  I  will  not 
go  into  the  caves  where  the  doubting  dwell, 
and  where  the  fearful  mutter  their  apprehen- 
sions, and  where  the  wilfully  sorrowful  cherish 
their  miseries.  I  will  walk  the  open  plain 
where  light  shines,  although  often  chequered 
with  shadows,  and  set  face  to  the  upward  way, 
although  passing  storms  sometimes  hide  it 
from  view.  Since  I  may,  I  will  wear  the 
angel-look  of  cheerfulness,  and  live  in  the 
light  of  God. 

Calmness.  Stephen  was  pretematurally 
calm;  and  calm  in  a  scene  of  the  utmost 
excitement.  There  had  just  been  eager  dis- 
putation. False  witness  had  been  given 
agaiost  him.  The  people  had  been  "stirred 
up  "  to  fever  heat.  The  council  was  in  wrath. 
False  men  stood  there  confronting  him  to 
swear  away  his  life— and  yet  he  is  as  calm 
as  if  he  were  in  an  evening  meeting  of  dis- 
ciples. "  W?iat  matters  it?"  he  seems  to  have 
thought.  "  I  have  spoken  the  truth.  I  will 
speak  it  agEun  if  I  may,  and,  by  God's  help, 
so  keep  my  spirit  in  the  truth,  that  all  tiiis 
turbulence  and  commotion  shall  remain  out- 
side oltne,  while  I  possess  my  soul  in  patience, 
and  breathe  in  the  serenity  of  the  angels." 
The  test  of  a  man's  soul-state  is  often  thus 
made  very  practical  in  life.  He  is  tried  by 
the  pressure  of  the  hour,  and  by  the  hurry 
of  the  haf  pening  events  sometimes  even  more 
than  by  ihe  general  aspect  of  affairs.  And 
it  is  not  enough  to  have  a  general  cheerful- 
ness as  the  result  of  a  survey  of  life  and  the 
world  on  the  whole.  There  must  be  superi- 
ority to  particular  disquietudes,  and  a  keeping 
of  die  heart  in  the  stillness  di  grace,  in  the 
great  and  deep  peace  of  God  in  the  very 
presence  of  any  immediate  agitations.  It 
need  not  be  disguised  that  this  is  sometimes 
a  matter  of  supreme  difficulty.  Present  things 
and  living  men  are  so  powerful,  especially 
when  they  are  heated  and  eager!  To  be 
calm  when  the  atmosphere  of  the  time  and 
place  is  at  fever  heat,  and  the  passions  of 
others  around  are  in  fiill  play,  seems  almost 
like  being  inhuman.  No ;  not  inhuman, 
but  superhuman ;  Christlike  ;  gracious.  And 
no  one  can  hope  to  get  the  angel-face  who 
fiurrows  and  flushes  his  own  with  daily  ex- 
citements, and  yields  without  a  struggle  to 
particular  temptations  in  the  hope  that  a 
general  obedience  will  get  him  through.  The 


peace  of  God  is  to  ke^  the  heart  and  mind, 
as  a  gairiscHi  is  kept  Surely  "  the  helmet  of 
salvation"  should  keep  the  head  cool  and 
quiet  The  very  feet  should  be  "  shod  with 
the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace." 
"  Stand  therefore,"  as  Stephen  stood,  when 
anger  bums,  when  fabehood  lies,  when  cu- 
pidity grasps  the  shining  dust,  when  pleasure 
sings  that  you  may  dance,  when  earth  is 
magnified,  when  heaven  is  slighted.  Look 
above,  look  beyond.  Bring  heaven  the 
nearer,  and  dwell  in  its  eternal  calm  while 
these  fretful  present  things  flow  by.  Yet 
this  calmness  had  nothing  unsocial,  unbro- 
therly,  unhuman  in  it.  It  was  not,  in  Stephen, 
the  sign  of  a  mystical  abstraction  of  the  spirit 
from  men  and  their  ways  and  interests.  Per- 
haps no  man  in  the  assembly  was  more 
intensely  interested  in  what  was  going  on 
than  he;  certainly  no  one  had  a  kindlier 
concern  for  the  real  well-being  of  all  who 
were  before  hira.  We  may  well  suppose  that 
BenignUy  shone  out  in  that  wonderful  arrest- 
ing face ;  and  that  this  was  one  feature  of  the 
angel-look  on  which  they  could  not  but  gaze. 
Without  this  there  could  be  no  resemblance 
to  an  angel  of  God,  still  less  any  resemblance 
to  God  himself  or  to  his  dear  Son.  This  is 
the  one  thing  which,  less  than  anything  else, 
could  be  absent  This  is  the  family  Ukeness. 
For  "God  is  love,"  and  if  He  could  assume 
an^  visible  form,  love  and  kindliness  would 
shine  conspicuously  there.  And  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  He  gave  his  Son,  who, 
in  being  his  Son,  is  also  love ;  and  all  who 
become  children  necessarily  wear  the  image. 
And  he  that  loveth  not  is  not  of  God,  and 
cannot  wear  an  angel-face.  A  man  without 
love,  without  bowels  of  compassion,  without 
inward  fountams  of  human  tenderness,  with- 
a  heart  that  broods  over  the  world  in 
some  measure  like  the  heart  of  God,  is  with- 
out the  chief  feature  of  the  great  femily  like- 
ness. The  devil  is  great.  The  devil  wears' 
a  kind  of  shattered  splendour  on  his  face. 
The  devil  is  intellectual.  The  devil  is  calm. 
But  there  is  no  working  of  pity  in  his  heart ; 
no  flush  of  benignity  on  his  face  ;  and  by  a 
long  course  of  rebellion  he  has  forgotten  how 
to  love.  But  those  who,  like  Stephen,  learn 
the  lesson  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  and  practise 
it  among  men — even  among  those  who  have 
no  answering  affecdon,  even  in  the  presence 
of  their  enemies — those  who  return  good  for 
evil,  and  love  for  hatred,  who  forgive  all  who 
trespass  against  them,  as  they  are  themselves 
forgiven  of  God,  and  seek  the  salvation  of 
souls  as  men  seek  gold — they  put  on  the 
image  of  the  heavenly,  they  look  like  their 
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rbrothers  of  tlie  upptr  jcifigdom,itbey  look>lLlce 

what  the)' arc— tfhe chiltken'Of  AeK-iug  I 

L45t  th«re  shookl  'be  onyit^w^glit  of  poiil- 
.laQimity  in  all  diis-we  add,  as  anotlier  faature 
of  the  aogelJace,  FtariossMss.    A  ikiA&l 
fearleagoess  to  tntth  and  doty,  wtthoiitrDegard 
to  any  present  peraosal  ■  <»H6equ«f»ees.     Sn 
Stephen's  casethose  coaceqiMnee>iirare  nwit 
thr«itening.    Indeed,  they  proved  to>be-iriiat 
we  call  "fatal, "    But'in  ihenoBnoDolatnic  of 
beaven  fetal  gometimea  meeos  vital.    To  the 
cowardly,  life  isdeath,  "To  tiie'faarless.-death 
is  Jife.     Not'  that  that  isstte:har^  near  as 
usually  in  ordisaty  life  astlw  Ksult  of  obedi- 
ence.    Courage  often means  »fet)r,.'«{io^e 
fioro  petty  annoyances  and  qioI«stations,LaDd 
«ntrance  openly  upon  a  wider  aod  freerway. 
And  .in  the  highest  «eDse  it  (Uways  mfiftos 
safety.  ^He  is  mfewho,'On  just  groundsH  con 
respect  bims^lf.'vho  feels  that^e  is  bcadag 
mitness  to  thetnifii,  who  gi*es  no  place  to 
traiicffous  suggestions^  compliance  isr  cooi- 
'fort's  sake,  who  refuses-  to  bend  his-^tdt  to 
the  mle  of  eircuiastaBoes,  or  to  take  nutal 
law  of  guidance  &oin"society,"'wboaUkoiigh 
he  never  u-ishesoftenilarH  td be peculiar,ivho 
.subjects  die  preeoit  to  lbe<£liture,.aiid  tohls 
this  vain  world  and  -Ibis 'fleotiag' time  cheap, 
in  oojjipariBon  with  graader  inoiidE  and  twer- 
lasting  rfnration.    -If  an  angel 'W^/ here,  lo 
Jive  for  a  while  the  life  of  aii)ian,<you  wovld 
:  see  what  it  is  -to  be  brave.    'Vou  woald  see 
'  him  po^s  trough  sorrows -iniliiig,  his  heart 
'  horse  .up  alrea4y-wkh-&uretaste'Of  the  . after- 
I  joy.     You  would  Beehoweasyitwfluld  boto 
I  make  .what  we  oall  "saefificcs,":and.lu>W'they 
I  would  iill  be  entered  in  'his  life4xMk  as  so 
!  many   advantages   gained.    'You.  would  see 
..bow  little  hciwould  care 'for  the  munmiriiigs 
|.of,TOen,  tprtbeBtiirings  up  of  the  people  hy 
i .  this  or  that,  for  throat,  defiance,  d«at^  itielf. 
I  The.  death-gate  would  be  to  him  a. very  goal, 
by  eatering  which  he-woutd  irc^in  life  for 
'  evennore.     Now  all   this   is  jntt  what  you 
I  may  be.     The  celestial  ■  courage  if  attaiiabie 
i  in  terrestrialscenes,  ifnotperiecdyyetiolarje 
measure,  and  those  who  attein  it  will,  by  so 
ipuch  more,  put  on  celsstial  resemhlaiwe,  and 
look  on  human  seenes,  as  it  weee,  with  .the 
.face  of  ao  angel. 

We  venture  to  gire  onotoudimore  to  this 
picture.  He  who  would  fetTC'lhe  angel)%<:e 
must -look  high  and  far.  He  nntst  kar.  ito 
lopk'iiotso  m^ich-a/ thin^,  as-rtirMi^  tlii^fn, 
to  see  ydiat  is  in  them,  and  what  is  .beyond.< 
In. a  tittle  while  Stephen  "Jook^d  •steadfastly 
up  into  heaven:"  There  is  alo*kfora;mortai 
nian  to  give!  A  look -which  m  his  oasowas 
well  rewardedi'for  "'He  taw  Ae  gbiy.of  God, 


'find  }etus  ■taoding^in  the  tight  hand  of  God. 
Asd'Said^B^iold  !  I,seetherheiLvens  opraed, 
.and  tbe  '£an  of  .loan  rstanding  on  the  right 
.-hand  of  X^roA ! "  Add  that  look  gave  him 
:fiaal  vietoty.  Men-ware  pjashing'ttieic  teeth 
.beside  him,  ■  aad  storing  their  «ars  ^gainst 
hi£'Voais,uid  crying  with  loud' voice/ and 
pushing.  OfxKi'hiui'with  -one  .accord,  to  bear 
,  away  lOn' the.  angry- flood  of- their  passion 
-to  a  -vaailRiit  deatb.  They4id  not  know  that 
to' him  the-pains  ofideath  were  over.  He 
was  ahieady,d«ad  in.spkit,  He-bad  'Uooked  " 
himself ' into  bvauen.  Ue  had  entered-ycuider 
gate. of  jffi^er.  He  had  trodden  the  streets 
of  g(^.  in  a  moment  he  bad  gone  b^osd 
.all  starrysplendoiuisylnto  God's  purc^glory, 
and  had  heard  the  rewarding  wekionie  itam 
the  Saviour's  lips.  But  this  was  not  the -^t 
time  be  had  looked  into  Jieaven.  £ver  since 
he  beeatae  .a 'believer  ,'he  Jud  been  looking 
th&t  way,  and  .aflier  Jesus  had.  left  tham.  and 
gone -thither  he. had  scarce  looked  .any  other 
"way.  "Jf.ye  then  .be  ntsen  witb  Christ,,seek 
tbMe  things  which  axe  aiiove,  where  Chdst 
iitteth" — wiieceX^hiist  sonetimes  standetk,  as 
bo  <St«pfatti, .  in  taken  of  all  needfiil  help- 
giving  to -thoae  who  look.  ".Tlnags  above!" 
You  find  th«n  «v«sywh«e— in  daily  duties, 
in  ciHnmanest  tbiDga — but  it  needs  the  angel- 
cyeto:Sce  tiwm.  Always  look  within,  look 
through,  -loc^  above,  look  beyond,  look  far 
on.  fie-anaogel,.  or  be  a  child  in  thisj  for 
.the:Httle:chiUl  is.iwtunhke  the  angel  in  its 
lookii^.  , Did  you  nfiirer  see  it  on  the  little 
face— tthat  imlm,  dreaniy,  distant  look?  that 
pierijes  ^te .  through  .ytuir  wOrld,  and  tran- 
<scc3ds«U.yo«r.ideas  of  prudence,  and  care, 
Odd  .duty,-wiji  a.  sublime  indifference,  which 
isnme:the  less,  grand  that  it  is  so  simple. 
Of  «9urse  a^Gh^ld  cannot  be  said  to  have  an 
«i)gel's  tfaoHghc.  It  has  .not  even  a  .man's. 
Vetin  sDme^ceepects  the,  child  is  nearer  the 
ppiiTitual  wocld .  than  the  man  is.  'It  is  more 
than  a  poetic  £incy  that  "  heavtm  lies  about 
us  in  QUI  inifliKy."  .Children  come  out  of 
the  .kJogd(Hn  .  of  heaven.  They  come  from 
■  God,  -who  is  tlie  centre  and  .glory  of  that 
kingdom,  and,  ^  unconsciously,  they  behave 
thomsehi«s  asithose  who  'are  not  yet  far  .from 
home.  Tlisy  are  in  the  holds  nearest  the 
home.  Bylhe  ,  least  bint  orsuggestbn  they 
will  look  back'to  <the  door,  and  even  think  it 
-nut  impossible  to  go  .in.  They  believe  what 
they  .are  told.  Words,  of  God,  augel-visits, 
ghcets)  wcuideis— ^1  are  taken  literally.  They 
.ha-veno  difficultyin  believing.  The  difGcully 
cones,  .alas  1  hut  too  aoon.  The  dream-Uke 
.glory  Wl  freahnsss  .of  the  moming  time  £ide 
away,    ^e  would  becomes  all  materialism. 
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Knowledge  lords  it  over  &ith.  Expeiieaces 
destroy  simplicity ;  and  amid  the  dust  and 
huny  of  secular  things  the  wonders  of 
'Ctemity  are  veiled  and  hidden,  as  the  great 
isDOW-mountains  are  often  covered  with  mist 
-and  cloud.  Then  at  night  often  (h«ppy  th^ 
to  whom  it  is  so)  comes  a  clearing  time. 
The  true  day  begins  to  break  at  sunset,  and 
the  shadows  flee  away.  Then  the  old  chrW- 
iaith  comes  back,  but  in  a  h^her  form.  Then 
it  is  found  that  matter  is  the  shadow  and 
spirit  is  the  substance.  Tlte '  soul  begins  to 
look  through,  to  look  high  and  far,  and  on 
the  dying  beds,  and  in  departing  hours,  you 
find  again  the  child-look— the  fti^el-Io<A  on 
the  face  of  (he  mortal  mui  who  is  jast  pitting 
■on  immortality.  But  although  this  k  a  sketch 
but  too  faithful  of  the  conrse  of  many  a  Vfe, 
it  is  not  the  course  We  i^  intended  to  nte. 
It  is  not  intended  sSrely,  that  We  should  lose 
the  battle  of  manhood,  or  wage  it  doubtfiiUy, 
because,  through  divine  g»ee,We  inay  coflect 
our  forces  and  calmly  retire  inWttemal  safety 
at  the  last.  It  is  intended  that  we  should  be 
victorious  all  the  way,  that  we  should  watt 
by  fititb  and  not  by  sight,  that  we  should 
pierce  duvugh  disguises,  and  blow  away  the 
duck  delusions  of  life  with  spirit-breath,  as 
the  north  wind  clears  the  sky,  and  "  look  " 
with  angel-fece,  "  not  at  the  things  which  are 
seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen ; 
for  the  things  which  are  seea  are  t^iiporal, 
but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal." 
Practically  the  most  important  thing  is  yet 
to  come,  viz.,  ^ow  all  this  may  be — how  we 
may  wear  the  angel-face  among  men.  Of 
course  it  is  quite  vain  to  attempt  to  pat  it  on 
directly,  and  by  raMta!  intention,  as  a  'soldier 
puts  on  his  armour,  or  a  king  his  royal  robe. 
To  put  the  matter  plainly,  could  anything 
more  absurd  be  conceived  than  this,  that  a 
man  should  say — "  Now  I  am  going  to  look 
like  an  angell"  If  he  is  not  like  the  angels, 
he  never  can  /ooA  like  them.  If  he  has  not 
got  something  of  the  angel  soul,  he  never  can 
wear  the  angel-face.  You  may  think  that  the 
subject  of  this  meditation  is  a  kind  of  outward 
superficial  subject — not  more  than  a  branch 
of  the  fine  arte  of  religion.  It  is  really  in- 
tensely inward  and  ^iriCual.  It  points  to  a 
state  of  thin^  within,  so  clear,  and  strong,  and 
spiritually  vital,  as  to  affect  the  eiitward  ap- 


prearance,  and  find  there  perpetual  expression. 
Facial  brightness,  if  you  have  it — and  you 
may  have  it  with  any  kind  of  features,  plain, 
ru^ed,  storm-beat ;  sunshine  is  nowhere 
more  beautiful  than  on  rough  rocks — what 
is  it  btit  an  overflowing  from  the  light  of  God 
within?  Calmness  on  the  countenance  is 
index  to  peace  in  the  soul.  Benignity  ap- 
pearhig  in  the  features  is  the  flushing  out  of 
indWdhng  love.  And  so  of  each  particular 
trait.  Never  mind  the  face.  Forget  if  you 
will  that  you  Aave  a  face.  I  believe  one 
fcce  is  just  as  good  as  another,  or  almost  is 
good,  for  the  cxpreMian  of  divine  sentiment 
and  emotion.  Keep  soul-brightness,  and  the 
Smile  will,  somewiy,  l^ple  through.  Keep 
soul-peace,  and  fear  oi:  misery  will  not  settle 
on  your  face.  Steel  your  heart  with  heroic 
purpose,and  you  will  never  go  with  blood- 
less lips,  and  coWard  eye.  Love  God  with 
heart,  and  soul,  and  strength,  and  mind,  and 
y»ur  neighbour  as  yourself,  and  you  will 
never  need  to  think  of  putting  up  a  fiice- 
advertisetBent  of  what  will  be  found  within. 
TTie  poor  will  bless  you,  and  the  fallen  Mill 
look  up  in  your  face,  as  they  looked  in  the 
fece  of  Christ,  and  see  pih-  and  help  written 
there;  and  the  children  Will  play  about  your 
knee ;  and  the  very  dogs  will  come  to  eat  of 
the  crumbs  that  fall  from  their  master's  table. 
But  don't  think  about  the  face  itsel£  If  you 
try  io  pit  any  particular  emotion  into  the 
features,  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  very 
opposite  emotion  should  come  instead.  Try 
to  look  grMid,  and  you  may  make  yhurself 
little.  Try  to  Io6k  iiWocent,  and  (although 
you  may  not  rehierhber  a  Single  sih)  the 
general  consciousness  of  guHt  may  seHe  you 
and  put  its  colour  info  your  fece.  Have  the 
angel  within,  and  leaVe  ail  else  to  come,  as 
it  will  Or,  as  we  have  it  in  the  context, 
and  in  the  case  of  Stephen,  be  "  fiill  of  faith, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  i.e.,  be  a  Christian 
man,  through  and  through,  in  belief  attd  prac- 
tice, among  fellowdisciples,  among  worldly 
people,  and  Ihe  Lord  your  God  will  put  his 
"beauty"  on  you,  in  one  or  odicr  of  its 
many  forms,  and  in  softie  supreme  moments 
of  life,  in  sufFeriftg,in  trial,  in  death,  may  give 
your  friends  beholding  you  the  privilege  and 
joy  of  looking,  as  it  wete,  upon  the  fiice  of 
an  angeL     Amen. 
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THE  PRAISE  OF  THE  SAINTS. 


TN  wisdom's  mietit  and  perfect  ways 

■'■   God  in  his  saints  now  let  us  praise, 

To  whom  o'er  world,  flesh,  Satan,  He 

Gianted  to  win  the  victory. 

Haste  we  their  lives,  in  mean  estate. 

But  chief  the  Lord's,  to  imitate  ; 

The  holiest  life  of  aU  was  hi;. 

Therefore  liis  bliss  transcendent  is. 

Saints  in  the  world  did  live  and  move, 

But  yet  the  world  they  did  not  love  ; 

Their  hearts  and  hearts'  desire  were  there. 

Where  endless  joys  for  ever  arc. 

While  here,  they  did  as  wand'r«rs  roam. 

Their  care,  ibat  everlasting  home. 

Where  without  silver,  withoiTt  gold. 

Each  soul  possesses  wealth  untold. 

No  pride  their  thoughts  exalted  high. 

They  spake  in  deep  humility, 

Flesn  to  the  spirit  did  subdue. 

And  in  good  works  did  labotu  trne. 

No  dutc'ring  praise  did  tbem  eosoare. 

No  sorrow,  no  corroding  care. 

Drew  from  the  love  of  God  aside. 

Whose  strength  did  with  them  still  abide. 

No  carnal  love  their  spirits  chain'd, 

Tbeii  neighboai'a  wealth  untouch'd  remaiu'i 
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Wralh,  hale  Iheii  path  ne'er  lum'd  awrj-. 
No  avarice  could  bliad  the  eye. 
Heedless  of  this  world's  vanity. 
They  lived  in  love  and  unity, 
Then-  care  was  man's  salvation  dear. 
And  still  themselves  to  persevere. 
Tlie  praises  of  the  worid  they  scarn'd. 
And  ofltimes  poverty  adom'd. 
Rejecting  wealth  and  suff 'ring  shame. 
All  for  the  sake  of  God's  dear  name. 
Thirst,  hunger,  many  a  torment  sore, 
\Vliile  in  the  flesh,  theii  bodies  bore  ; 
Full  oft  they  shrank  from  lliis  world's  Ernce, 
In  God  alone  their  joy  to  place. 
Men  drove  them  from  their  towns  away, 
As  criminals  did  beat  and  slay. 
And  into  wastes  and  deserts  burl'd  ; 
Of  whom  unworthy  was  the  world. 
They  dwelt  in  cold  and  want  and  woe. 
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High  in  the  perfect  bliss  of  hea 
Where  evermore  the  angel  host 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
This  that  we  sinners  may  attain, 
We  beg,  dear  Lord,  and  beg  again  ; 
Aid  us  to  lead  pure  Lves  below. 
With  Thee  in  heav'n  true  joys  to  know ! 

A.  H.  WJtATISLAW. 
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HOW  TO   STUDY  THE  OLD   TESTAMENT. 

THE  BQOKS  OF  CHRONICLES.— NOTES  ON  PARTICULAR  PASSAGES. 


1  i^HRON.  iv.  39.  For  "  Gedor"  here  we 

>—  should  probably  read  "  Gerar."  Gedor 
was  in  the  mountain  district  of  Judah,  pro- 
bably wherfe  the  ruined  village  of  Jedur  now 
is,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Hebron ;  and 
therefore  could  hardly  be  the  scene  of  such  a 
transaction  as  is  recorded  in  this  passage. 
Gerar,  on  the  other  hand,  Ij^ng  in  the  south 
of  Palestine,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Philis- 
tines, might  well  be  the  place  where  a  colony 
of  the  ancient  Canaanites  dwelt  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Hezekiah. 

41.  "And  smote  their  tents  and  die  habi- 
tations that  were  found  there:"  and  smote 
their  tails  and  the  M^unim  who  were  found 
there.  This  is  the  Q'ri,  or  marginal  reading 
(CJinrsn,  hamm^unim) ;  the  K'tibh  or 
textual  is  0^a''51i;n,  hamm^itiim,  the  plural  of 
P33D,  a  habitation  or  dwelling.  The  original 
seat  of  this  tribe  was  at  Ma'an,  near  Petra,  in 
the  east  of  the  Wady  Musa. 

Ch.  X.  3.  "And  the  archers  hit  him,  and 
he  was  wounded  of  the  archers  :"  and  he 
trembled  before  the  archers.  So  the  verb  is 
rendered  in  Ps.  xcvii,  4;  Deut.  ii.  25;  Ps. 
cxiv.  7,  &c  The  rendering  in  the  Authorised 
Version  has  the  effect  of  a  tautology. 

Ch,  xi,  10.  "  Who  strengthened  themselves 
with  him :"  who  showed  themselves  strong  [or 
brave]  with  him.  In  a  Sam.  x.  12,  the  verb 
is  rendered,  "  Let  us  play  the  man." 

II.  "Jashobeam,  an  Hachmonite,  the 
chief  of  the  captains:"  Jashobeam,  son  of 
Hachmoni,  chief  of  the  thirty.  This  is  the 
textual  residing ;  our  translators  have  followed 
that  in  the  margin  (Q'ri) ;  but  comp.  ver. 
15  and  25.  In  ch.  xxvii  2,  Jashobeam  is 
called  a  son  of  Zabdiel,  so  that  "son  of 
Hachmoni "  here  probably  means  "  descend- 
ant of  Hachmoni."  In  a  Sam.  xxiii.  8,  we 
read  in  the  Authorised  Version,  "  The  Tach- 
monite  that  sat  in  the  seat,  chief  among  the 
captains,  the  same  was  Adino  the  Eznite,  he 
lifted  up  his  spear  against  eight  hundred,"  &c. 
The  text  here  is  exceedingly  corrupt,  and,  in 
fict,  as  it  stands,  quite  unintelligible.  Our 
translators  have  made  a  sense  by  borrow- 
ing the  words  "he  lifted  up  his  spear" 
from  Chronicles,  and  for  this  they  have  the 
authority  of  the  LXX.  and  two  codices  (ap. 
Kennicott]  ]  but  as  the  whole  passage  seems 
to  refer  to  Jashobeam,  the  introduction  of 
another  person  under  the  name  of  Adino  the 
Eznite  (for  there  is  no  authority  for  the  ren- 
dering "  the  same -is,"  by  which  our  transla- 


tors have  sought  to  represent  this  as  another 
name  for  "  the  Tachtnonite  "),  to  whom  the 
latter  part  of  the  verb  is  made  to  refer,  only 
makes  the  confusion  the  greater.  Gesenius, 
by  an  ingenious  conjectural  emendation, 
effected  by  the  transposition  of  two  letters, 
instead  of  "  Adino  the  Eznite,"  reads,  "  h« 
brandished  his  spear."  But  to  obtain  this, 
he  has  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  verb 
(13?,  idden),  and  of  a  noun  (]??,  antzen). 
nowhere  else  found.  In  the  opinion  of  other 
eminent  critics  and  interpreters,  the  passage 
should  be  read  thus  :  "And  Jashobeam,  son 
of  Hachmoni,  chief  of  the  three,  he  brandished 
his  spear  over,"  &c.,  the  reading  in  Chronicles 
being  assumed  to  be  the  correct  one.  In- 
stead of  eight  hundred  as  in  Samuel,  the 
chronicler  gives  three  hundred,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  correct  number. 

13.  Several  veises  have  &llen  c.t  from  the 
text  here  which  are  to  be  supplied  from  ^e 
parallel  passage  in  2  Sam.  xxiii  9—11.  The 
whole  passage  should  be  read  thus  :  "  It  was 
he  who  was  with  David  at  Pas-dammim ; 
and  the  Philistines  were  gathered  together  to 
battle,  and  the  men  of  Israel  went  up  {i.e., 
betook  tliemselves  to  the  moim tains  in 
flight) ;  but  he  arose,  and  smote  the  Philis- 
tines till  his  hand  was  numbed,  and  his  hand 
clave  unto  the  sword.  And  Jehovah  wrought 
a  great  deliverance  that  day  ;  and  the  people 
returned  to  him  (after  their  flight)  only  to 
spoil.  And  after  him  was  Shammah,  the  son 
of  Agee  the  Hararite  ;  and  the  Fhihstines  had 
assembled  in  a  troop  where  was  a  piece  of 
ground  full  of  barley,"  &C.  For  "  barley  " 
we  find  in  Samuel  I'  lentiles,"  TTie  former  is 
probably  the  correct  reading,  and  "  lentiles  " 
(CTiUJir)  may  have  arisen  ftora  a  transposi- 
tion of  letters  from  "barley"  (D^nTOUJ). 

ig,  "  Shall  I  drink  the  blood  of  these  men 
that  have  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy?  for 
with  the  jeopardy  of  their  lives  they  brought 
it :"  shall  I  drink  the  blood  of  these  men  t 
With  t/ieir  lives,  yea,  with  their  lives,  have 
they  brought  it.  The  Hebrews  considered 
the  blood  to  be  the  life  or  soul  (comp.  Lev, 
x«ii.  ..,  .4). 

21."  Benaiab,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  the  son 
of  a  valiant  man  of  Kabzeel,  who  had  done 
many  acts,  he  slew  two  lion-like  men  of 
Moab."  The  word  rendered  "lion-like"  here 
is  Ariel,  which  signifies  "  lion  of  God,"  and 
can  by  no  means  mean  "  lion-like."  It  is 
snpposed  that  the  word  "  son"  before  "  of  a 
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valiant  man,"  where  it  is  evidently  super- 
fluous, should  be  jUactd  in  a  pltwai  form 
before  Ariel,  and  the  verse  read  thus: 
Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  a  vaUant  man, 
tUmmding  in  atiatoanimts,  from  K^ud,  he 
tlem  txo  soits  ef  Ariel  of  Jifaab.  Ariel  was 
possit^  a  title  of  the  Idngs  of  Moab,  or  the 
proud  tiesTgnalion  of  oae.of  liie  watrioT  chiefs 
«f  that  natian.  Thete  is  bo  difficulty  now  in 
Bupposiog  a  Moabite  -king  or  ctiief  to  have 
had  a  pare  flebiciv  title  or  name ;  for  uace 
the  discovery  of  the  Moabite  atcffie,  it  is 
Icnown  that  tiie  language  of  Moab  was'nearly 
identical  with  the  Hebrew, 

Ch.  xil  I.  "While  he  >kept  himself  close 
because  of  Sanl :"  htertUy,  ivkUe  he  ttai  yet 
ratrained  or  himdered  frstn  Ae  fcae  of  Saul. 
I^e  ineamng  seeois  to  be,  while  he  was 
■estnmged  from  Saul  or  prohibited  from  ap- 
pearing before  him. 

14.  "Oneof  theleastwas  Otfer  ahundred, 
and  the  greatest  over  a  thousand :"  margin, 
one  that  was  least  ooi^  rsMst  a  hundred,  And 
the  greatest  a  ihMeand.  The  maiginal  render- 
ing is  to  be  preferred  here.  The  literal 
rendering  is,  "One  for  a  inindied  the  little 
one,  andtbegreat  onefora.thonwnd;"  where 
the  contrast  between  little  and  great,  and 
Ae  me  of  the  preposition  "for"  and  not 
"  over,"  decidedly  favour  iJk  rendering  our 
traiHlatOTB  have  put  in  .their  mvgia.  This 
is  alio  the  rendoring  of  the  UCK.  aiid  the 
Mptanation  of  the  Jewiiii'  espbaltbre.  In  the 
text  our  tnmtlators  tntfe  foUowod  the  Vul- 
gate. 

i<9.  "He  will  fall  to  Us  master  Saul  to 
the  jetrpardy  of  onr  hdads :"  fpr  our  heads 
\i.e.,  with  our  tivesiM  a  ptioe}  ht  will  Jail  away 
to  Saul  his  lord. 

31.  "  And  6iey  briped  David  ^against  the 
band  of  the  lovos."  The  text  is  simply 
"agairtsi  tke  bamd  «r  iroop"  The  "  Izoop  " 
Kterrad  to  is  that  of  the  Amalekites,  whitih 
invaded  Ziklag  \  and  the  torn  seems  to  have 
acquired  a  sort  of  prescriptive  application  to 
them;  at  least,  in  the  parallel  passage  in 
Samuel  it  is  hnce  used  of  them  >iihont  any 
further   qnahficatiati ;    conip.   i   Sam.   itxx. 

31.  "Mighty  men  of  vtdour,  faOKNts 
throi^hout  die  houee  of  their  fathers :" 
mighty  men  of  valour,  men  of  renown,  tucord- 
ingtotkeir fitther^  hguses—^^,  they  were  so 
arranged. 

■Ch.  «ii.  6.  "The  Lord  Aat  dweUcth  be- 
hveen  the  choobini,  wboae  name  is  ctiUed 
on  it :"  JelaoOh  ....  who  is  ixvohed  [or 
aiorsA^wi'^  ikere.  The  diSereace  between 
^the  wcutl  foriMM.!  (Ql^  ikaym)  and  the  turd 


iox  there  1^0  sham)  is  so  slight,  that  the  one 
night  easily  be  tnistaken  or  substituted  for 
the  other.  The  word  as  pointed  in  the  text 
means  name,  and  the  proper  rendering  of 
the  clause  as  so  pointed  is  "  who  is  called 
Name."  This  punctuation  was  probably 
adopted  by  the  Massoiites  to  make  the  pas- 
sage contain  an  allusion  to  Lev.  xxiv.  iti 
(where  the^vords  ^'of  the  Lord"  in  italics  are 
infelicitously  supplied  in  the  Authorised 
Vetfiion);  but  as  it  would  be  gratuitous  to 
insert  such,  a  statement  here,  it  seems  more 
probable  that  the  proper  reading  is  C^ff,  there. 
Ch.  xv;  27.  "Chenaniah,  the  master  of  the 
song,  with  the  ringers :"  the  leader  of  the 
singitig  [the  choir"]  of  the  singers. 

Ch,  xvii,  17.  "And  hast  regarded  me 
according  to  the  estate  of  a  man  of  high 
d«^ee."  The  original  here  is  very  obs(Mre, 
and  various  renderir^s  have  been  given  of  it. 
The  LXX. :  And  thou  hast  looked  on  me  as 
the  seeing  of  -men,  and  hast  exalted  -me.  The 
Volgate:  Titow  hast  made'me  notable  above  all 
men.  Luther  :  Thou  regardest  me  after  the 
manner  of  men,  of  whom  God  on  high  is  the,. 
Lord.  Znnz ;  Thou  hast  regarded  vie  as  if  I 
were  a  man  of  prominence.  Van  Ess:  And 
hast  r^rded  me;  according  to  the  manner  of 
■men  is  sueh  elevation.  A  recent  writer  has 
proposed  by  a  slight  change  of  the  text,  that 
of  the  verb  from  the  ICal  to  the  Hiphil  form, 
to  read  :  Andthou  hast eaused  me  to  see,  as  it 
were,  the  order  [or  succession'^  of  men  hence 
upwards.  This  gives  a  meaning  so  much  in 
accordance  with  the  context,  and  the  altera- 
tion is  so  simpJe,  requiring  only  the  insertion 
of  a  single  letter,  that  it  seems  hardly  possible 
10  refuse  it  l^odati  appears  to  have  had  a 
similar  view  <A  the  meaning  of  the  words,  for 
he  renders  by  "  e  mi  hai  ptoveduto  di  qucsto 
grado,  come  per  un'  ordine  di  successione 
humma," 

Ch.'KX.  I.  "After  the  year  was  expireid:"  1 
at  the  time  ef  the  turn  of  the  year,  the  time,  \ 
&c,  i.i.,  the  spring,  when  warlike  op«^tions  | 
are  wont  to  commence. 

5.  By  this  verse  must  be  corrected  a  Sam. 
xxL  19.  Elhanan  is  Ihere  called  "  the  son  of 
JaareKiregim;  ]>Mt/aare  {''iSi)  is,  by  transpo- 
sition of  a  letter,  an  error  for  fair  {'T-'S^),  and 
ortgim  (briH,  weavers)  has  been  transposed 
from  the  and  of  the  verse,  tlirough  the  eye  of 
the  copyist  straiyingto  the  line  be  low  that  which 
he  was  transcribing.  In  Samuel,  Elhanan  is 
called  a  Bethlehemite,  and  is  said  tohave  slain 
Goliathof  Oath ;  in  Chronicles  he  is  said  tchave 
^ain  Lachmi,  the  brother  of  Goliath  of  tjath. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  the 
c«rect  ftateaaeiU ;  an^  it  is  easy  to  see  bow 
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the  words  jrbn  TW  •'orf?  rw  tth  Laehmi  atfii 
GoliatA  {Laehmi,  the  brother  of  GolUtth) ,  might 
be  changed  into  mba  rw  -trnVn  rPD,  &»J«''4 
hdUaehmi  ayth  Goliath  {B^hiefumUe,  Goiiatk). 

Ch,  xxii.  14.  "'Bdiold,  iinTny  trouble:" 
behaid  by  m^  severe  [or  strenuous]  iabgar. 
Comp.  Gen.  xxxi.  42 ;  Ps.  cwocii.  x, 

Ch.  xxiii.  as,  a6.  "The  Lord  harii.  given 
Test  unto  his  people,  that  they  may  dweil  in 
JeruBalcm  for  ever.  And  -also  unto  the 
Levites  r  they  shall  no  more  cany  the  tsber- 
nade,"  &c.  Jehm/ah  hath  arused  Ais  ■people  to 
rest:  Heduielleth  in  Jerusalem  for  wer ;  and 
the  Levites  also  shall  no  more  haveiocMrry  the 
tabtrnaele,  &c. 

Ch.  xxvi.  31.  There  is  some  obeciirity  in 
this  verse,  which  mayhe  removed' by  reading 
it  thus : —  To  the  fftironites  [belonged]  Jerijah 
the  chief— ifotktHdirm^es,  aecording  to  their 
gmeratitms,  according  to  father^  [houses]  ;  itt 
the  fortieth  year  of  the  reign  of  David,  tk^ 
.  were  examined,  and  there  were  fmtnd  among 
ihan  mighty  men  ofvaUmr  afjaxer  in  GOead) 
atui  his  brethren,^  Slq. 

3  Chron.  i,  5.  "MoreovEr,  flie  brazen 
altar  ....  he  put  before  the  tabernacle  Of 
the  Lord,"  For  "he  put,"  there  is  in  the 
margin  of  the  Authorised  Version  the  alter- 
native reading,  "  was  there."  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  reading  of  many  MSS., 
and  with  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  versions, 
and  is  the  reading  adopted  in  some  of  the 
older  editions  of  the  Hebrew  text,  as,  e^.,  the 
Bomberg  editions  of  1521  and  1^25.  I^is' 
seems  the  preferable  reading,  "Hie  difiercnce 
between  the  two  consists  only  in  the  placing 
of  a  point,  cnf,  there,  for  ctP,  ^«  p>d.  In 
some  MSS.  the  word  foT"alI"f7r)  is  in- 
serted before  "  congregation  f  and  this  is 
followed  by  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Vulgate 
versions,  and  in  the  AleTcandrian  Codex  of 
.theliXX. 

13.  "  And  Solomon  came ^(W»  Aw^iwiwiff 
to  the  high  place  that  was  at  Gibeon."  The 
LXX.  .and  Vulgate  have  here,  "Solomon 
came  from  the  high  place,"  &a  This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  correct  reading. 

Ch.  ii.  4.  "To  dedicate  it  to  iiim  arid  to 
bum  before  him  sweet  incense,"  &c. :  to 
dedicate  \oT  amieerate]  if  to  Him,  for  the  [pur- 
pose 0^  burning  before  Him  sweet  ineense. 

7.  *' Send  me  now  therefore  atiran  cunning 
to  work  in  gold  .  .  .  and  that  can  skill  to 
gtave  with  the  canning  men,"  Arc.  Send  me 
therefore  a  wise  \i.e.,  sUlIed]wRi»  fowark  in 
gold  ,  .  .  and  wh&  knows  Apze  to  make  carved 
emametits,  [to  work  along]  -milh  the  wise  men 
[skilled  workmen]  thi^  are  vHih  -me,  ficc 

10.  "Beaten    Wheat."     'What   ihis    may 


mean  it  is  not  e*sy'to  ury  jiteamotmean 
ttH-esh«d  'whaat,  for  as  the 'Wheat  )ras  to  be 
measured,  it  w»ald '  be  anpcr&KiBS .  to  say  ii 
was  tbreshed.  In  \!tt  ^parallel  passage  in 
I  -Kings  V.  35  [11  in  Authorised  Version], 
the  reading  is,  "twenty  liiousand  mcaswes 
of-whetLtftrfM/:"  and  ■opmbablyitritoald 
be'Tead  in  the-passage Wore  us— mnowb^ 
for  maccoth. 

Ch.  viii.  2,  "SoloitHKi  fcuilt  them,"  i.e., 
fortified  them ;  ctKop.  ver,  4. 

Ch.zi.  18.  "And  Rebobaaai  took  kimMa- 
'faakth  thedaughto'  of  Jctintoth  the  son  of 
Itevid  to-wtfe,  sw/Abihailthe  liaughter  of 
Eliab  the  son  of  Jesse."  Tlic  ■"w»d  "  here  is 
ins^ted  from  die  LXX.,  and-Bcems  to  beie- 
quired.  The  meaning  would  ke'  itwce  dear 
if  the  verse  were  rendered  thus  r  A^dKxho- 
boam  took  for  himtelf  to  ui^  'itahaUeth  the 
dat^hfer  of  ferinteth  the  Mn  ^f-Daeid  and-  of 
Abihail,  &c.  As  Ae  veise  stands  on  Hie 
Authorised  VcFsian  it<w(nild  eeem^as  if  Abi- 
hail were  a  second  wife  of  Kjehoboeun  tufitsad 
of'beiiigihismoAer.-iB-law.  Gomp.'ver.  t9,>ao. 

20.  **'  Maackidi  the  daughter  of  Absaiom." 
In  eh.  xiii.  3,  she  is  oaMed  "Michaiah  the 
daaghteroT Uriel," andiisrepressnted  astiie 
mother  of  Abijah ;  but  in  i  Eiags  toi.  10, 
Maacbah  the  daughter  of  Abodom  is  rtpre- 
sented  as  ftemodieroPAsa  the  son  nf  Abijah. 
The  iodivrdoal  rtferred'to  is  aodoubtedly 
Maacbah,  who,  as  Josephns  tBtems  us,  was  the 
daughter  of  Tamar  tl^  danghter  of  Absalon ; 
and  thcappare&t  discordance  in  the  passages 
cited  is  to  be  «Qcounted  for  by  the  free  use 
of  terms  of  relationship  by  the  Hebrews. 
Strictly  speaking  Maaehah  was  the  grand- 
dan^ter  of  Absalom  and  the  grandmolber 
of  Asa ;  her  fiither  was  Uiiel,  and  'her  son 
was  Abi]^. 

23.  "And  be  desirod'ioBW  wives;"  and 
he  ashei\U}x  bis  sons,  that  is]-a  mtiltitade  of 
wives.  The  Authorised  Vernon  <re«ds  as  if 
the  statement  refoired  to  what  -Relioboam 
desired  for  himself. 

Ch.  XX.  I.  "Andwith  them  other  besides 
the  Ammomtes.'  Our  translators,  to  make 
any  sense  here,  have  wrtroduced  the  word 
"  other,"  and  given  a  rendering  to  ibe  pre- 
position fcdlowing  whidi  it  cannot  bear. 
As  tiie  verse  stands,  aecording  to  the  Q'ri, 
it  can  be  -rendered  only  "  and  with  them 
from  among  the  Ammonites,"  whidi,  coming 
after  the  ^TO^dB  "aird  the  chidrcn  of  Am- 
mon,"  k  unintolligible.  The  Toignm  on  this 
■passage  reads,  "■and  with  them  ol  the  Edom- 
ites,"  which  agrees  with  'ver.  10  and  ai, 
where  the  allies  of  the  Moabites  and  Am- 
monites in  this  nranon  are-destribMl  as'"  oS 
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Mount  Seir,"  which  vas  a  scat  of  the  Edom- 
ites.  Another  conjectural  reading  is,  "  from 
among  the  Meunites,"  a  people  mentioned  in 
ch.  xxvi.  7  [Authorised  Version,  Mehunim], 
and  probably  also  in  ch.  v.  41  (see  note  on 
this  passage).  This  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
more  probable  reading.  The  Me'unim  were 
an  Arab  tribe,  whose  seat  was  in  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  Seir. 

3.  "  From  beyond  the  sea  on  this  side 
Syria."  IT  the  invading  hosts  came  from  the 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  they  could  not  have 
come  from  Aram  or  Syria.  Probably  for 
Aram,  CDH,  we  should  read  Edom,  DTK 
They  came  round  the  south  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  entered  Judah  by  way  of  Edom, 
passing  by  En-gedi,  which  is  on  the  west  side 
of  that  sea  (the  modem  Ain-jidy). 

16.  "  Behold  they  come  up  by  the  cliff  of 
Ziz ;  and  ye  shall  find  them  at  the  end  of 
the  brook  before  the  wilderness  of  Jeruel:" 
behold  they  are  eoaiing  up  by  the  ascent  [or 
mountain  ToaA^Hatii;  and  ye  sktUi  find  them 
at  the  end  of  the  vaJi^  [the  Wady]  b^ore  the 
desert  of  Jerud.  The  name  of  Ha/iz  pro- 
bably survives  in  Hus&sah,  the  name  of  a 
wady  raniiing  from  the  pliun  of  el  Hus&sah 
towaidsAin-jidy;  and  el  HusSsah  is  probably 
the  desert  \i.e.,  pastoral  district]  of  Jeruel. 

32.  "And  when  they  b^an  to  sing  and  to 
praise,  the  Lord  set  ambushments  against  the 
children  of  Anunon,  Moab,  and  Mount  Seir, 
which  were  come  against  Judah;  and  they 
were  smitten : "  and  as  they  b^n  to  sing  and 
traise,  Jehovah  set  liers-in-wait  upon  the  chU- 
drenofAmmen  ....  and  they  were  smitten. 
The  liers-in-wut  are  supposed  to  have  been 
angels  sent  by  God  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  people.  They  could  not  be  an  ambus- 
cade of  Jews,  because  the  Jews,  according  to 
ver.  15  and  ver.  17,  were  to  be  mere  spec- 
tators of  tbe  destruction  of  their  enemies  : 
the  battle  was  not  theirs,  bat  God's;  He 
would  destroy  the  invaders  by  supernatural 
agency. 

35.  "  They  found  among  them  abundance, 
both  riches  with  the  dead  bodies,"  &c.  There 
is  a  various  reading  here  which  is  received  in 
some  editions  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  is 
probably  to  be  prefened,  D''Ta3  b^adim  for 
nnas  pegarim.  Adoptmg  this,  the  passage 
may  be  rendered ;  Thty  found  among  them 
abundanee  [i.e.,  of  spoil]  both  property  [r>., 
cattle,  tents,  &c.]  and  garments,  &.C. 

26.  "  Valley  of  Berachah."  This  is  pro- 
bably the  modem  Wady  Bereikut,  a  few 
miles  to  the  south  of  Bethlehem. 

Ch.  xxiv.  37.  "  Now  concerning  his  sons 
and  the  greatness  of  the  burdens  laid  on 


him,"  &C.  The  word  here  rendered  "  bur- 
dens" often  means  a  prophetic  utterance 
(cf.  3  Kings  ix,  25;  Isa.xiii.  i  ;  Jer.  xxiiL  33; 
Hab.  i  I ;  Zech.  ix.  i,  &c.);  it  also  means 
a  tribute  imposed  on  any  one  (cf.  2  Chron. 
xvii,  rr).  Between  these  two  meanings  in- 
terpreters are  divided  here ;  some  rendering 
the  passage,  "And  his  sons  and  the  multitude 
of  prt^hdic  utterances  regarding  him"  &c.  ; 
others,  as  in  the  Authorised  Version,  or  as  in 
the  Vu^ate  :  "  Forro  Qlii  ejus,  ac  summa 
pecunis  quae  adunata  fuerat  sub  co." 

Ch.  XXV.  8.  "  But  if  thou  wilt  go,  do  it,  be 
strong  for  the  battle  :  God  shall  make  dice 
fall  before  the  enemy;,  for  God  hath  power 
to  help,"  &c.  Every  reader  must  feel  that 
there  is  something  wrong  here ;  for  how  could 
God  send  a  prophet  to  command  the  king  of 
Judah  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the 
men  of  Israel  whom  he  had  hired,  and  to 
encourage  him  to  go  to  war  without  their  aid, 
and  yet  in  the  same  breath  tell  him  that  God 
should  make  him  fall  before  the  enemy?  It 
is  probable  a  "  not "  has  fallen  out  of  the 
text  here,  and  that  we  should  read  :  But  eome 
l/wu  \i.e.,  without  these  auxiliaries],  aet,  be 
strong  for  the  war ;  God  vjUl  not  eause  thee  to 
faU  before  the  enemy,  &c 

Ch,  xxvi.  21.  "And  dwelt  in  a  separate 
house:"  literally,  j«rf  dwelt  in  the  house  of 
sieiness  or  infirmity,  i.e.,  in  an  infimiaiy  or 
hospital. 

Ch.  XXX.  5.  "  For  they  had  not  done  it  of 
a  long  time  in  sueh  sort  as  it  was  written." 
There  is  nothing  in  the  original  about  time 
here,  and  it  is  not  desimble  to  have  to  make 
out  a  sense  by  so  large  a  supplement  as  that 
which  our  translators  have  introduced.  The 
words  rendered  "for  a  long"  are  used  in 
I  Chron.  xiL  40  as  an  adverb,  and  are  there 
rendered  "  abimdantly,"  and  in  this  sense 
they  frequently  occur.  In  some  passages 
where  they  occur  they  are  rendered  "  for 
multitude"  (Deut.  i.  10;  Josh,  xi  4,  &c), 
and  "multitude"  is  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  noun.  We  may  therefore  translate  here : 
For  they  had  not  done  it  as  a  body  \en  masse, 
as  it  were]  as  it  is  written  \jirescribaf[. 

16,  17,  18.  For  "genealogy"  in  these 
verses  it  would  be  better  to  read  list  or 
r^ter. 

Ch.  xxxiL  3.  For  "stop"  here  we  should 
probably   read    "  hide "   or  "  cover  up."     A  I 
stream  might  be  covered  up  or  drawn  oK  in 
subterranean  aqueducts,  but  could  hardly  be 
stopped.    So  also  ver.  30. 

5.  "And  raised  it  up  to  the  towers."  It  is 
not  easy  to  assign  a  meaning  to  this.  The 
Vulgate  has  "  et  extruxit  turres  desuper,"  at:d 
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raised  towers  upon  it.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  St  Jerome  had  berore  him  a 
differeDt  reading  from  that  now  extant, 
TV^'S  bs^l  insteEwi  of  bs  bs""!,  and  this  pro- 
bably is  the  correct  reading.  The  rendering 
in  this  case  should  be:  and  raisid  towers 
upon  it. 

Ch.  xxxiii.    ir.    "Which  took  Manasseh 
among  the  thorns:"  w^  made  iim  fast  in 

Ch.  xxxiv,  6,  7,  "  And  so  did  he  in  the 
cities  of  Manasseh  and  Ephiaim  and  Simeon, 


even  unto  Naphthali  with  their  mattocks," 

&c  :    and  in  the  eities  of  Manasseh 

Naphihaii  in  their  ruins,  he  broke  down  the 
aitars  and  the  statues  of  Asko-a  [the  female 

Baal,  the  goddess  of  fortune] and 

returned  to  Jerusalem, 

Ch,  xxxvi.  33.  "  Who  is  there  among  you 
of  all  his  people?  The  Lord  his  God  be 
with  him  and  let  him  go  up  -."  tuhoever  he 
may  be  among  you  of  a/i  hit  peopie,  J^tovah 
his  God  bless  him  and  lat  him  j9  t^. 

V.   LINDSAV-ALEXAKDER. 


AN  OLD  FRENCH  COMMENTATOR,  HIS  FRIENDS 

AND  PRINTERS. 

Bt  the  author  ofthb  "  hotel  i>u  Petit  St.  Jeak." 


THE  craftsmen  and  silveismiths  of  Ephe- 
sus  complained  when  St.  Paul  preached 
in  the  dty  of  Diana,  that  the  men  who 
turned  the  world  upside  down  had  come  to 
threaten  their  goddess  and  her  shrine.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
diair  of  St  Peter  was  shaken,  not  by  an 
apostle  and  his  solitary  companion,  but  by 
men  who  came  from  &tr  and  ftom  near,  and 
whose  numbers  were  often  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Church.  They  were  of  all  classes : 
they  were  priests  and  artisans,  doctors  and 
painters,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  winds  them- 
selves earned  an  epidemic  of  free  inquiry 
£i>m  the  cloister  to  the  class-room,  from  the 
studio  to  the  potter's  fiimace,  from  the  bowers 
of  royal  and  learned  ladies  to  the  wayside 
inns  where  the  travelling  students,  those 
^ight-errants  of  literature,  lay. 

In  the  year  1512,  Jacques  le  Ffcvre,  the 
«ariiest  French  commentator  on  the  Bible, 
wrote  thus  to  a  favourite  disciple: — "God 
is  about  to  renew  the  world,  and  you  will 
see  it.  Many  signs  announce  that  such  a 
change  is  at  hand,  and  while  new  paths  are 
opened  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese  con- 
quests for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  God  will  also  visit  his  Church." 
During  sixty  years  of  life  Jacques  le  Ffcvre 
had  seen  clouds  gathering,  and  though  their 
thunder  had  not  yet  spoken,  they  were  now 
about  to  burst. 

Great  and  remarkable  changes  were  going 
on  in  Europe:  knowledgewas  increased,  many 
discoveries  had  been  made,  and  the  world 
was  on  the  eve  of  more,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  general  agitarion  thus  produced 
should  have  resulted  in  a  religious  move- 
ment The  love  of  the  truth  is  surely  fixed 
in  the  human  heart,  and  the  necessity  for  truth 
is  surely  imperious  there,  since  as  the  world 


emerged  from  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages  its  iirst  care  was  for  Faith,  since  its 
first  battle  was  fought  for  leave  to  pray  and 
read  ari^t,  while  questions  of  politiral  rights 
were  postponed  to  another  day.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  RefonnatiOD  in  England  pre 
ceded  the  Rebellion,  while  in  feudal  France 
the  day  of  her  social  reckoning  was  deferred 
to  the  very  close  of  the  eighteenfli  century. 

The  importance  of  the  Reformation  only 
revealed  itself  by  degrees  to  those  who  origi- 
nated it  Their  cry  was  originally  for  nothing 
but  fair  dealing  and  the  removal  of  abuses, 
and  the  Reformers  were  perhaps  hardly  pre- 
pared for  the  chorus  of  voices  that,  rising  in 
every  direction,  showed  in  how  many  breasts 
similar  convictions  had  been  both  formed 
and  cherished  long, 

Jacques  le  Fivre  d'Etaples  (or,  as  he  was 
called  among  the  learned,  "  Faber  Stapu- 
lensis")  was  bom  in  T44S,  in  the  diocese 
of  Amiens,  in  a  village  of  the  Picardy  shore, 
called  Etaples.  He  was  bred  a  scholar  at 
the  University  of  Paris,  and  ordained  a  priest, 
and  after  his  ordination  he  travelled  into 
Italy.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  the  religious  aspect  of  the  schools  that 
first  fascinated  this  future  commentator  on 
the  Scriptures,  He  threw  himself  rather 
into  the  philosophical  studies  that  had  come 
into  vogue  with  the  revival  of  Greek  learning 
in  Europe.  LC  Ffevre  was  at  first  a  devoted 
pupil  of  the  Renaissance  ;  his  masters  were 
either  the  learned  Byzantines  or  their  Italian 
followers,  and  these  alike  gave  a  Platonic 
tinge  to  his  studies.  His  mind  reverted, 
however,  ultimately  to  theology,  and  he  took 
his  doctor's  degree  in  Paris — an  honour  which 
his  friends  say  that  he  preserved  all  his  life, 
but  of  which  lus  unfriends  say  that  he  was 
deprived  by  the  Sorbonne,  on  account  of 
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ht^'irndtfignised  s^nqiathyintli  thB^  Kefomoed. 
opiaions.. 

Hia.  icUgiom  comoctiDns  werev  certainly 
ua&Youiabtoi  Is  his  forttntei.  He-.  \n3 
banished  from  Pans,  and .  took  reiiige  at 
Meaux,  wheie  firi^onnet  g^ve.  him  <  sbcJfcr, 
until. he  too  twgan  to  tea  for  his  lepiUatkm 
as-ni):  orthodox  prelate,  and  Le  Ffevrs  with' 
hb  fiiaods  had  to  bsdrirai  &om  ths  diooese. 
Hfroext'.took  refuge  at>  N^roc,  m.  GwoiiDe, 
and  there,  in.  Bpilc-  of  tioubL»>i  amA  of.  an 
amouDt  o£  intdtectaal.  energy  that  might 
have  exhausted  a  duller  nature,  he  lived  to 
a  very  advanced  age.  The  period  of  his 
literary  activity  waa-front  1509,  to.  15^3,  his> 
first  Commentary  on  the  writings  of  St.  P&ui 
preceding  the  New  Testament  of'Erasmns 
by  four  yeais.  His  Coomentarf  on'thc  Gob- 
polfr  wMi  conteiapwiary  with  the  German.  Tes- 
tajsEBt  of  LsthcT.  In.  the.  fudlofung,  year 
Le.EtTK.a^ear<tdtaa''ajl3aiislatDi^  andthua. 
cQii)]^e(ad',tlK  debt  ofi  gr^titnde.  owing  to 
himis, France.  There  isra,  traditzooi  eataiit 
of  haw.  ths.  y«ix%  CatviBy  tlua  maluvg  his 
dUxt  .'va  the.  Eoutit  of  France;.. cane,  to' do. 
obcassaccito  this  aged  comracntator^aA'io- 
cident^soioatOE^  aad  so.  pMtty  that  on^rtt- 
gretstoJiiiflw  thatit  d^)e[ds  otriyoatraditiAa, 
though  it  ia.-ceitain. that.  I>e'E&Tje's  laiOhourS' 
were  soothed  by  a  lunse-naleM  dktingutGhed 
than  MOrgoente  c^  Ai^^ut&oei.  huMlf'cno. 
of  .the  earlieErt  andbcuveet  patnnw  t/t'.ieiajn^ 

B^le  said  of  Jacqoes  1&  Fkvn  that^  wu 
tiie;JffGt  persoa  n^obvokeii^'thff.daxkBMsof 
the  Umveni^  of  FarK.-;  and.  h&  is.  rcmeni'- 
bered  as  having  inaugurated.thare.gfxatand. 
laatnig  T^csaa,!  Oi.hk'biblieal  studies  tiis 
pu|Hl  BBdeus^said,  that  thanks  to^tbeiatiuth. 
tva&reluniiBg,  finm  exile.  Le.  Ftvre  himself 
would  have  aakcd  fbrno  hi^ier.piaise.-  His- 
mind  wodted.  incessaAdy.  He  held  choizs 
bolii  of  >idiiloK^]i^!U)d  mathematics,  and  bo- 
tween  the  ycus  149^  and  1520  published 
masy  rcpriots  of  old  authon,.  compiisk^ 
worla  oni  raathematicst.  divinity,  and  tha£ 
mjrsdQal  lore.which  liis  contcmpoiaties  Jleacl^ 
lin  and.  Gomditis  Agiippa.  had  fastened,  on. 
so  eag«r}y, 

The  Mendahips-cf  Le  Fknre'9:liftt.  ate  ib. 
most'  QQtewc^ttQ"  feabire.  Pinb  on  .tba  list 
was  John  Swuchha,  a  ni«i  whose iianu  recalls. 
aE  that  Li  most  intoreating  in  the  dawa  of  the 
Refi>nBatk)n>  Some  iiava  called  Reudilin 
th&  fathcx  of  the  mDvemmt;  others  have 
styled  him  the  eye  of  Gennany,  and  he  wa» 
b^ood  contesttha  greatest  Aif  the  Hiunaoists, 
the  first  knig)itwha  broke. a  lance  witli  in- 
teUectual  tyiants,  tha  ficst  pioneet:on'a  road 
that  haa  since  led  the  woiid  to.  liberty  and 


to  li^t,  In-£euchln's  warfaix  with.  the-I)e> 
minicans  he.catlectadon  his  side  all  the  kin- 
dred spirits  of  France,  aod  Gemiao^. .  Witla  ■ 
him  sidad  Erasmus,-  HCtten,  CEcolaaqiade^ 
and  Coineliua  Agdppa,.  also  Albert  Durer 
the  liwntSF,  to  whan  hfi  sat  fc»  his  pottxait, 
and  to  whom  he  was  probably  first  knowa 
through  (heir  common  friendship  with  Pii^- 
haimer  of.Naren^uig.'  Oppoeedto  him waa 
the  whole  phalanx  of  the  Obscurantists,  with* 
every  stu^  aad  selfcsh-  prejudice  that  ever 
engaged,  priests  tosti^e  the  truth,  and  tO' 
foster  errors  tliat  were  for  their  own  advan- 
tage. The  reasons  why  such  Churchmen 
opjposed  themfielvss  to  progies&  and. science 
in  the  person  of  Reuchlin  were  of  the  most 
Sctf-Biteicitad  and  patent  description;  for 
when  the  BopCirc&iacd  to  consider  him  as 
a  dangerous,  or  Jjidaiung.  teacher,  even.  tht> 
Fapiil  verdiet  was-  set  aside  by  the  loquisiton 
of  Cologfte  in.'his  pursuit  of'  the  toa  darings . 
innovator.  Seiichlin, .  s»  accused  of  heresy; 
and  condemned  by  three  universities,  ap-- 
peaied  ti>  Jaci^es  leFbvre.and  asked  for 
hiahelp  in.PaEB.'  Both  friends-weFo  uaeaB)r> 
attkeii  poaEion,  yet.  both,  fdt  that  bo  attitude' 
coold  be  too  &nn  in  the  lace  of  such-vm- 
dictivefotx  '^Sivwctf-tms  tctum  vidtms^  ' 
wiote  Ls.I%vTCr3ndtheaiRcuch£Bre(i]sed  to 
wkhdrav  his*  book,  or  ta  recanli  hia  enon,  , 
let  HoehstcateB  and  the.  other  inquisitocS'ie- 
p<Mt  oa'iLaSi  they  might;  and  universities  da> 
cideiaa  they. pleased; ,  The  most  iDtecesting.' 
of  the.  letlRs.  that. then  pywed  between.  L^ 
FbvEe  and-. his  .friend  il  the  one  in  which  ho- 
soiEBwtiilly  .iiaa  to  intiante  to  him  at  last  the 
unfavourable  seatoQce.of  the  Sorboime.;  lie. 
still'  advian  him  to  .fimmcss.,  "FarewelTi" 
he.concludas}  "bcihaf^y,  live  long,  and  live-, 
for  all. the.wisfi'asd. good."  Keuet^in'  lived 
widi  them,  and  so'  did  Le  Fivie,  who,  in  his  : 
greevc^  age,i  saw  pupils  grow  up  by  his  side 
whose  miads,.  formed  .by  his  piscept3,.were- 
enable. of. enkrg^g. OB  his'theories,.  amd  o£ 
caoying  fomand  thstmorlit  he  had.  begniH  ia- 
faitb£il.  anticiptitiQtt  of  a.  gieat  impendiag;. 
change  alike  in  rsUgion,  life,  and  letters.. 

Of'  thsee-  pupils^  the '  nuKt  syajpa^etio  was 
GuillauroeFaiel.  Llkehisroa^er,  he  studied' 
at  Paris,  and,  like  him,  he  enjoyed  the  fiaendr' 
ship  of  Bucer,  Zwingle,  and.  Calvin.  Like 
Le  Fhrc,  he  ccwsideied  it:  the  essential  duty 
□f'  Churchmen,  to  fomiEh  the  Church'  with  a>- 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  Mih  devo- 
tional books,  in  the.  vulgar  tongue ;  and' 
fina%,  to  carry  out  the  likeness,  he  alsore-- 
ceiv^tbe  patronage  of  Brigonnet,  and,  during 
his'  stay  at  Meaujc,  mot-  with  the  saaie  trials 
from  the  pusiUanimdty  o£  the  biahc^ 

'  '^".'H'l' 
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Bncotmet  relished  the  new  opinions,  but  he   held  what  we  feel  to  be  jushH'  views  of  Serip. 

could  not  relish  their  consequences ;  stiU,  the    ture  than  did  Reuchiinaad  Cornelius  Agrippa. 

way  in  which  he  dallied  mth  the  Refanners,    Both  tho»e  schelam  had  thrown  themselves 

and  collected  round  himself  all  the  eirfight-    into  those  mystioai  studies  which,  at  different 

ened  scholars  of  the  day,  made  him  a  Bishop    tioMS  and  undar  diflerent  shapes,  have  had 

of  Meaux    second    only  in    importance  to  '        '    ' '  

Bossuet.    The  nature  of  Guillaume  Bri^ooMt 

ivas,  it  is  true,  more  yielding,  or  less  noble, 

than  was  that  of  ^  iraperioos  gmius  who, 

in  the  leign  of  Louis  XIV.,  confronted  alike 

theassen&led  wisdom  ofihsHsgacnots,  and 

the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  Sen.  Eii^onnet 

on]y  followed  his  friends  in  their  abstmot 

speculations,  and  then  wi^drew  bis  aid  when 

active  aid  was  called  for.  Me  also  admitted  the 

excesses  of  the  clergy,  and  spoke  of  the  relit- 

gipus  orders  as  of  a  class  tbaC  was  ruiaoua  to 

this  rest     TTie  agitated  state  of  his  diocese 

frightened  htm ;  intHnidations  of  all  scuts  were 

brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  the  Cordeliers, 

and  Kshop  Bri^onnet,  driven  by.  his  fears^ 

became  the  persecutor  of  tlsese  «^om  he  had 
dtfofihed.  S»  m(»thG  After-  ^pointing  Farel 
vicar-general  ofhis-dioGese,  he  included  him 
iixa public  censure.  Hedeuouiieed  "teachers 
wh»,  maJdng  an  ill  use  of  the  Gospels,  denied 
pu^iatory  and  the  intercession,  of  the  saints ;" 
their  wonJs  be  declarod  to  be  peetilaot  vansoi;, 
and  he,  forbade  the  sale  of- Luther's  books 
throughout  the  diocese. 

Truth  had  ia<  thia  inatance,  appaiently,  a 
point  so  hard  and  sharp,  that  it  pieiaed  the 
haart  that  first  loved  and  then  disowned  it,  and 
the  search  after  truth  waa  about  the  same  time 
the  cause  of  a  deadly  quarrel  and  estrangement 
between  Le  Ffcvre  and  Erasmus.  The  letters 
that  passed  between  them  must  have  been 
numeious,  though  a  few  only  have  come  down 
to  us.  In  one  of  these-  Le  Ffevre  congratu- 
lates Erasmus  on  having  settled  in  Gennaay, 
and  closes  by  expres^g  admiration  for  the 
Phcenix  of  hts  ccntuiy.  Their  sentiments  with 
regard  to  scriptural  studies  seemed  identicai 
"  Christ,"  said  Erasmus,  "  is  tiie  centre  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  in  the  Bible  nothing  is  to 
be  sought  but  Christ."  Yet  thcfC  existed,  in 
the  scholar  of  Rotterdam'  some  unwillingness 
to  push  his  opinions  to  their  logical  con- 
clusions as  regarded  the  authofily  of  the 
Church,  and  between  himself  and  Le  F%»re 
there  grew  up  in  consequeBce  a  painfal 
estrangement.  Erasmus,  like  ReucMin,  ab- 
horred the  stigma  of  heresy;  but  he  did 
what  Reuchlin  would  never  do — he  took 
rchige  from  the  storm.  The  difierence  lay 
in  the  tempenments  of  the-  two  men,  in-  Ihe 
degree  of  moral  courage  rather  than  in  the 
amount  of  thnr  knowledge  or  orlhodoxy, 
since  it  must  be  remembered  that  Ensnuu 


such  a  hold  on  the  minds  of  learned  and 
inwginativemeo.  Beth  thaught,  with  Fico  de 
Miiandola,  that  do  study  was  so  5tted  to  reveal 
the  glory  of  God  as^that  of  magic ;  and  both, 
the  one  as  maater,.the  otlm  as  pupil)  gave 
the-best  years  of -their  livea  to  the  study  of  the 
K^bfaala.  It  mould  seem  as  if  in  this  super- 
stittoua  usei{  Scripture  lay  the  chief  weakness 
of  naany  of  tie.  ewJy  Reformers  ;  as  if  there 
also  lay  the  difTerence- between  sudi  a  scholar 
as  Reuoblin,  ajid  sugh  a  doctor  as  lather. 

The  hnmaitistic  impodance  of  Reuchlin 
is  as  greai  a»  that  of  any  thinker  can.  be,  but 
Luther  was  vasUy  his  superior  in  individual 
esonestness  :  in.  Reuehlin,  the  element  of 
weailer  ha«  the.  aacendaBcy ;  in  Luther  con- 
science reigned^  and  it  also  ruled  his  mind. 
Reuchlin.  treated  SeripUKe  as  a  magical  and 
preternalMud  boob.  From  certain  signs  and 
letters  in:  it  he  combined  words,  and  these  he 
behaved  toibejpouessed  of  a  niystical  power. 
For  him  this  "Mirrific  Word"  wa&the  supreme 
secret  of  the  utuveise,  that  " aisolu"  which. 
li»  sought  fer  in  Sonpture,  as  others  have 
since  scardaed  foe  it  in  the  laboratory. 

LuAer.  reasoned  aifer  another  fashion. 
His  analysis  of, any  wordor  name  in  Scripture 
was  made  forptBcdoal  purposes,  .and  for  prac- 
tical purposes  only.  He  pondered,  but  he 
never  jugglecL  For  example,  one  day,  at 
dinaer  with  Ih'.  Juatus  Jonas,  he  said  : — 

"I,  who  am  a  doctor  grew^oM.  in. Holy  Writ,  am. 
s!iU  at  chSdiA  Ictwcv  ood  do  nol  lutdtnUod  the 
Cieo^  th«  Lord's  Pi>r«T,  and  'Cat  Ten.  Commaad- 
moiu,  and  Vie  the  Caicchism  wiih  my  son  Haiu, 
and  my  daughter  Ifagdalena.  Wben  shill  I  e<rer 
deeply  and  truly  uadnetand  the  first  woida  of  the 
Lonl's  Prajwr :  as  whn  we  saj,  '  Oni  Father  which 
art  in  heaven  f  foe  if  I  thoioughly  apprehended 
and  believed  thia  ujnng,  that  God  who  made  hisiTen 
and  euth,  and  sustains  them  bv  his  hand,  that  this 
God  is  my  FaitlieT,  then  am  I  also  a  lord  in  bmtca 
and  earth,  then  is  Christ  my  brother,,  thm  are  all 
things  mine,  then  is  Gabriel  my  servant  and  Raphael 
meaaengeri  and  all  angels  minialecs  to  my  need — 

' —  ■-  Tia by  my  Father  which  ia  in  heown 

pwrdine." 


comioTtaii 


This  extract  leads  ns  back  to  the  s^ject' 
o£  scriptural  text  and  exegesis,  and  explains 
why,  with  Reuchlin,  Hutten,  and  many  others 
of  tiie  pre-Reformers  before  us,  this  old 
French  commentator^  Jacques  le  F^vre,  has 
been  selected  tod^  as  a  representative  man. 
This  is  d<»ie  less  because  of  his  worth  as  a 
man  of  letters,  or  because  of  the  rareness  of 
his  books,  which  are,  become  cunosities  in 
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literature,  but  because  he  was  the  first  trans- 
lator and  commentator  on  the  French  Bible. 
The  attitude  of  Le  Ffevre  with  regard  to 
biblical  study  and  to  freedom  is,  after  all  is 
saifi,  the  real  point  of  interest,  and  for  our- 
selves, living  as  we  do  in  a  time  of  much 
religious  movement,  it  seems  very  impor- 
tant to  ask  what  was  that  attitude  ?  how  did 
it-  affect  the  Reformation  ?  and  how  has  it 
affected  the  Church  in  later  ages  ? 

The  Reformera  took  their  stand  on  two 
points.  First,  on  the  right  of  free  inquiry 
for  both  clergy  and  laity  ;  and  secondly,  on 
the  existence  of  a  Revelation  (as  comprised 
in  Holy  Writ),  from  which  men  may  deduce 
the  nature  of  their  relations  widi  God,  and 
ivith  each  other.  Such  a  creed  necessarily 
entails  both  labour  and  responsibility,  but 
they  did  not  shrink  from  either.  They  con- 
stituted no  man,  and  they  would  allow  no 
man  to  constitute  himself  the  keeper  of  their 
conscience.  They  would  have  been  the  first 
to  disclaim  the  pseudo-infallibility  which  has 
since  been  virtually  claimed  for  themselves  : 
they  were  feillible  men,  and  as  such,  not 
always  disposed  (as  in  the  matter  of  Ser- 
vetus)  to  extend  to  others  the  liberty  they 
demanded ;  but  they  accomplished  a  great, 
and,  in  some  sfinses,  an  undying  work.  They 
prevailed  because  they  acknowledged  less  the 
letter  than  the  spirit,  less  the  Law  than  the 
Word  made  Man  :  they  were  strong  to  the 
pulling  down  of  error  because  th^  taught 
not  the  Church,  but  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
of  all  souls :  because  in  Scripture  they  be- 
held not  a  Book,  but  a  Life,  that  Life  which 
is  at  once  the  Light  and  the  Life  of  n 

What  Albert  DUrer  called  "a  piping  sound  of 
human  error  "  was  not  likely  to  affect  hearts 
thus  illuminated.  Let  us  see  how  Jacques  le 
Fivre  approached  his  subject  when  about  to 
open  the  treasury  of  Scripture  for  all  the 
countries  where  French  was  spoken. 

"This  is  the  preface  of  Jacques  le  FfetTe 
d'Etaples"  to  the  Christian  raiders  of  the 
work  which  follows : — 


..._  gospel  of  peace,  of  liberty, 

of  joy,  the  gospel  of  salvation,  redemplion,  and  life ; 
the  gospel  of  peace  after  a  continual  war,  of  liberty 
after  the  hardest  alavety,  of  salvation  after  otter  per- 
dition, of  redemption  after  the  laddetl  captivi^,  of 
Lfe  itself  after  death  elemBl." 

Kings  and  pontiflfe,  he  goes  on  to  say,  ought 
to  welcome  and  befriend  the  truth,  and  to 
make  every  effort  to  raise  it  up  when  it  has 


teach  the  truth,  but  proposes  to  himself  to 
dissipate  the  clouds  of  error  by  a  careful  ex- 
position of  the  Gospels,  and  he  prays  his 
readers  to  take  in  good  pan  the  labour  he 
has  so  far  completed.  In  his  preface  to  the 
second  part  he  is  even  more  explicit,  and  he 
enters  into  some  curious  details  about  the 
first  translations  of  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar 
tongue.  He  praises  that  of  Johan  de  R^ly, 
made  by  order  of  King  Charles  VIII.  in 
r488,  in  emendation  of  that  of  Guyart  des 
Moulins;  but  his  own  translation  is,  in 
truth,  vastly  superior  to  either,  being  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  text  of  the  Vul- 
gate, "Therefore,"  he  continues,  "every  time 
that  you  read  in  this  New  Testament  of  our 
Lord,  you  ought  not  to  forget  in  your  prayers 
those  right  noble  hearts  who  have  procured 
for  you  so  divine  and  salutary  an  exercise." 

From  this  be  proceeds  to  an  analysis  of 
the  Epistles,  and  in  speaking  of  St.  John, 
he  rises  into  fervour. 

<■  What  shall  I  iiy  to  yon  of  St.  John  7  He  lies  in 
the  couch  of  that  divine  lore  which  is  the  breut  ol 
Jesus  Christ  onr  Lord,  upon  which  be  also  bent  kim- 
self  in  life  so  deeply  that  he  since  tbinks  at  nought 
but  love.  He  speaks  of  love,  and  love  alone  he 
breathes,  for  he  who  has  charity  hath  all.  He  has 
faith  in  ftill  light,  shining  clear  ai  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  is  more  induned  by  love  than  is  the  sun  at  mid- 
day on  the  clearest  and  hottest  of  days.  In  God  he 
has  a  faith  so  perfect,  that  neither  heaven  nor  earth, 
things  in  them,  are  anght  to  him,  and  that  which 
is  trust  is  all  in  all.  God  grant  us  then  to  rest  on 
the  Heart  of  Jeius,  that  we  may  drink  of  the  Wine  of 
angels,  and  of  alt  holy  men  and  women  in  heaven  and 
eaith,  in  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  volume  closes  with  this  note,  that 
it  was  printed  in  the  house  of  Simon  de 
Colines,  printer  to  the  University  of  Paris, 
in  1533.  The  earlier  works  of  Le  Fivre 
have,  however,  the  stamp  of  Henri  Etienne, 
the  eldest  of  a  family  which  is  associated 
with  all  that  is  best  in  printing,  and  also 
greatly  identified  with  the  Reformation  in 
France.  This  Henri  Etienne  was  the  father 
of  the  well-known  Robert,  printer  to  the 
king,  the  friend  of  Calvin,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  experts  in  his  art  that  has  ever 
existed.  The  history  of  his  life  as  well  as 
the  fate  of  his  celebrated  Greek  type — which 
he  is  said  to  have  carried  vnth  him  to  Geneva 
when  he  went  into  exile — forms  a  curious 
chapter  in  Huguenot  records.  This  personal 
sympathy  between  the  Reformers  and  the  prin- 
ters seems  as  it  were  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
power  of  the  press  m  forwarding  the  Refor- 
mation, and  in  spreading  the  religious  move- 
ment which  was  certainly  inaugurated  in 
Euccutnbed.  He  maintains  that  the  word  of  [  French  literature  by  the  publication  of  the 
God,  if  freely  read,  is  of  itself  EufBcient  to    Commentaries  of  Jacques  le  Ffevre  d'Etaples. 

—  I       ,   X.ooolc 
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PREMIUMS  PAID  TO  EXPERIENCE: 

3EntibntU  in  jSg  Snshttse  J^ifi. 

Bt  EDWARD  GARRETT. 

IV  — THE  GAIN    OF   LOSS. 


|]MONG  my' 
"  e  X  p  e  r  i  - 
[  encea,"  I 
St  tell  of 
me  for 
I  which  others 
paid  ihc  pre- 
ira  One 
I  life  can  no 
more  illus- 
■  trate  every 
I  moral  truth, 
I  than  one  man 
I  can  act  in 
every  stirring 
event  of  a 
1  single  year. 
;  One  life  in 
its  ups  and 
downs  may 
know  the 
trial  of  poverty  and  the  teraptation  of  wealth, 
the  pang  of  sorrow  and  the  ecstasy  of  joy,  the 
extremes  of  d^radation  and  honour.  There 
may  be  no  limit  to  the  tests  and  changes 
which  may  come  to  it  from  without  But  yet 
'is  set  within  the  borders  of  its  own  nature. 
le  wind  that  withers  the  tender  flower 
scarcely  shakes  the  giant  tree  in  whose  shadow 
it  grows — the  lightning  which  rends  the  oak  in 
twain,  probably  leaves  the  tender  flower  un- 
scathed. There  are  aims  lurking  in  human 
breasts  which  divide  each  from  his  fellows, 
into  almost  a  different  species.  Even  God's 
changing  grace  does  not  eradicate  these  dif- 
ferences. In  His  heavenly  kingdom  as  in 
:  His  world  of  nature,  there  shall  be  the  lion 
||  and  the  lamb,  only  there  they  shall  lie  down 
:  together,  the  strong  and  the  gentle,  with  all 
their  ferocity  or  their  weakness  taken  away 
I   for  evermore. 

!       We  have  not  to  make  ourselves.     God  has 
I   made  us.     But  Satan  has  done  his  best  to 
I   spoil  us.     We  must  find  out  as  well  as  we 
I   can,  what  of  us  is  of  God.     It  underlies  the 
Other,  like  some  grand  old  master's"painting 
!  beneath  a  repairer's  daub.    Very  likely  the 
I  repairer  has  not  altered  much,  only  deepened 
the  tints  and  darkened  the  lines,  and  per- 
haps put  in  a  figure  or  two,  to  suit  his  own 
coarse  taste. 

It  seems  to  me  that  herein  lies  a  great 

I.    K.S. 


mistake  of  much  attempted  good.  It  is  de- 
structive rather  than  constructive,  aggressive 
rather  than  defensive.  It  would  catch  a  lion 
and  clip  his  mane  in  sheep-fold  fashion,  so 
that  he  would  fsun  go  roaring  back  to  his 
native  forest  to  hide  Wmself  till  his  glory  was 
grown  again.  How  few  modem  evangelists 
would  have  accepted  the  fire  of  Peter, -and 
the  timidity  of  Thomas,  just  as  we  accept  the 
green  apples  and  hard  buds  of.  spring  as  the 
earnest  of  the  golden  fruit  and  glowing  flowers 
of  a  later  season  !  Though  they  are  forced  to 
admit  that  most  work  needs  many  kinds  of 
tools  to  perfect  it  in  every  part,  yet  they 
seem  often  bitten  by  a  strange  desire  not  to 
sharpen  the  knife  and  weight  the  hammer, 
but  to  change  the  knives  into  hammers.  Too 
often  is  zeal  chilled  by  suggestions  of  intem- 
perance, and  patience  disheartened  by  impu- 
tations of  lukewarm  indolence.  It  was  not 
so  with  Christ  He  took  men  as  they  were, 
and  made  the  best '.  of  them  and  not  the 
worst,  knowing  that  hasty  Peter  could  "  weep 
bitterly,"  and  that  fearful  Thomas,  who  dared 
not  hope,  could  dare  to  die. 

When  I  first  entered  our  firm,  a  Mr.  Swift 
was  a  junior  partner  in  it  He  scarcely  ever 
came  to  the  counting-house,  for  although  not 
more  than  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  a  man 
of  stalwart  build  and  great  animal  spirits,  .he 
was  suffering  from  some  disorder  which  ren- 
dered it  dangerous  for  him  -  frequently  'to 
encounter  the  whirl  and  excitement  of  active 
city  life.  When  he  did  come,  he  usually  arrived 
in  a.  cab,  from  which  he  stepped  leaning  on 
a.  staff,' and  passed  through  the  estabhshment 
with  a  separate  joke  for  every  individual 
therein,  from  the  porter  up  to  Mr.  Lambert 
himself.  He. had  a  keen  eye  for  business, 
and  a  clever  head  for  every  detail  of  the 
ledgers  or  correspondence.  But  he  did  every- 
thing as  if  it  was  play,'  and  it  was  often  hard 
for  the  uninitiated  to  believe  in  the  eiiacti- 
tude  and  steadfastness  of  such  a  merry  man. 
I  have  often  noticed  that  a  few  common- 
place words  from  grave,  stately  Mr.  Lam- 
bert would  inspire  full  confidence  in  a 
customer  who  had  been  only  rendered  more 
and  more  doubtful  by  really  clever  explana- 
tions from  Mr.  Swift.  But  we  youngsters 
were  always  glad  to  see  him,  for  besides 
making  work  like  holiday,  he  was  generally 
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the  first  to  find  out  when  any  of  us  would  be 
the  better  for  a  real  Iwrfidiy,  and  to  get  it 
lor  us. 

Even  these  few  and  far-between  visits  of 
his,  gradually  grew  fewer  and  farther  between. 
Even  the  cab-journeys  were  too  much  for 
him.  Yet  the  merry  mind  lived  on  brightly 
in  the  wreck  of  the  sturdy  frame,  and  two  or 
three  times  a  week  I  was  deputed  to  goto 
his  villa  at  Canonbury,  and  take  with  me 
sundry  of  the  accounts,  and  the  whole  of  the 
South  American  correspondence,  which  he, 
as  a  good  Spanish  acbolar,  invariably  an- 

I  grew  to  know  fmil  better  in  these  visits. 
He  was  a  man  whose  whole  nature  reveals 
itself,  more  or  less,  in  every  action,  even  if  it 
be  but  tbt  smnming  of  dry  colnmns  of  figures. 
But  in  this  world  of  many  shams,  his  utter 
fraiduiesG  kept  its  secret  better  than  any 
reserve.  For  few  people  can  keep  faith  to 
believe  that  any  man  is  what  he  seems,  and 
that  the  good  be  shows  is  only  a  sample,  and 
perhaps  not  the  best,  of  what  is  stored  in  his 
heart.  I  learned  that  Mr.'  Swift  was  as 
popular  at  borne  as  abroad :  that  his  outer- 
world  gaiety  was  not  puicbascd  by  dour 
tempera  and  peevislinesses  in  retirement,  and 
that  the  bounty  and  laigess  he  scattered 
about  him  was  no  more  the  outcome  of 
mere  good-nature,  than  a  rich  crop  is  the 
resuit  of  a  mere  genial  season,  independent 
of  the  soil  it  springs  from.  His  kindness  and 
liberality  might  seem  randtnn  and  over-ready 
in  their  gushing  wealth,  but  Aiete  was  a  wise 
paovidence  and  thrift  underbfing  them  all,  so 
that  in  their  beneficent  purposes  they  failed 
far  more  seldom  than  rtie  cautious  charity 
and  tardy  alms  of  colder  natures^ 

In  the  course  of  these  business  visits  of 
raiae^  which  always  ended  in  a  snug  little 
supper,  he  toid  me  all  of  his  history  that  he 
remembered.  H«  had  travelled  much  and 
known  many  people,  and  was  full  of  graphic 
pleasant  stories  of  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard.  But  over  this  world  of  anecdote  and 
e^ierience  hi&  landmarks  of  personal  history 
lay  fiir  apart  and  dim  as  the  latitude  lines  on 
the  map  of  the  earth.  They  centred  and  in- 
tensified, at  the  two  poles,  as  it  were,  of  his 
life,  the  home  whence  he  had  Started  ae  a 
boy,  and  the  present  home,  where  he  knew 
with  a  sure  and  silent  but  cheerAil  knowledge 
that  he  was  waiting  for  Death.  He  would 
speak  gieefuliy  of  himself  among  the  sports 
and  pleasures  of  his  old  paternal  fann  under 
the  Cumberland  hills,  and  again  he  would 
tall  sly  little  stories  of  the  adventures  and. 
miBadventiuxs  of  his  cootting:  days;  and'  the; 


"  scoldings"  he  got  as  a  husband.     But  be- 
tween these  two  he  had  little  to  tell  of  him- 
self, except  that  he  had  gone  abroad,  and 
hunted  buffaloes  and  jaguars  over  the  pampas 
of  the  Paraguay.     He  had  been  "  in  perils  in 
the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,"  but  he 
was   not   an   artist   to   spoil  his  picture  by 
painting  his  own  figure  larger  than  the  wild 
bull  in  the  hunt,  redder  than  the  flame  of  the 
prairie  fire,  or  uller  than  the  mast  in  the 
shipwreck.    Once  or  twice,  when  he  narrated 
rather  curtly  and  coldly  some  exploit  of  "  a 
fellow  who   was   there,"   I   &ncied  that  he 
might  have  better  used  the  pronoun    "  I.* 
Only  one  heroism  could  we  ever  lay  directly 
to  his  charge,  which  was  that,  witbin  two  days  . 
after  his  landing  at  Liverpool  from  America,  | 
he  had  ^me  a  leading  part  in  saving  the 
crew  of  a  coaster  'wred:ed  off  Northumbei- 
land.     He  could  not  bide  or  gainsay  that,  |  \ 
because  when  his  work  was  over,  be  had  been  j . 
carried  senseless  into  tbc  haaat  of  a  sc^  | 
captain,  whose  only  dm^itei  he  had  {»e-  '! 
sently  married.  | 

Poor  Mrs.  Swift !  the  haA  tnen  tbi  om  ii 
giri  in  a  household  trf  six  boys.  Her  father 
had  been  one  of  a  true  race  of  sea-kings  ;  but 
he  had  married,  for  pure  love,  the  delicate, 
dainty  daughter  of  a  ruined  "  gentle  "  Wesl- 
of-England  family,  whom  he  had  found  hiding 
away  their  poverty  in  a  cottage  at  Tynemouth. 
Reversing  the  frequent  descent  of  traits,  Tom 
and  Dkk,  Fred  and  Hairy,  Willie  and  Jem 
had  all  "taken  after"  their  hardy  father, 
while  the  little  Lncy  alone  resembled  her 
weakly  mother.  She  was  the  last  of  the 
tribe,  too,  like  a  sweet  sprig  of  jessamine, 
sent  at  the  top  of  a  hamper  of  big  red  apples. 
When  she  opened  her  eyes  on  the  world, 
Tom  and  Fred  were  already  ship's  appren- 
tices, and  Dick  a  middy  on  a  man-of-war. 
By  the  time  she  was  sewing  her  sampler,  and 
learning  Mrs.  Hcmans's  poetry,  all  the  bro- 
ther-birds hud  taken  wing ;  even  little  Jem, 
only  two  years  older  than  herself,  being 
:udopted  by  her  father's  childless  brother  and 
carried  off  by  him-  to  Canada,  to  send  home 
a  few  round-written  letters  about  skating  and 
sleighing,  and  then  be  heard  of  no  more, 
except  that  an  occasional  Canadian  nel^'s■  | 
paper  or  packet  of  Indian  finery  made  the 
pitiful  protest  of  natui^  affection  against  the 
silence  of  far  distance  and  strange  interests. 

All  the  others,  like  the  true-hearted  lads 
they  were,  had  drifted  back  from  time  to 
time  to  Uie  old  home-nest,  filling  it  with 
strange  sailbr-cries  and  good  tempered  prac- 
tical jokes.  Sometimes  they  came  with  great 
G«a<«hetts,  with  costly,  sickly-perfumed  East- 
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era  trifles  stowed  in  odd  comers,  and  strug- 
gling with  the  (resh  saltBmdl  of  the  ganneiitE 
from  the  ship's  laundry.  Sometimes,  like  the 
;»'odigai  sons  that  they  were  not,  they  arrived 
bronied  aju)  battered  and  torn,  with  one 
hand-borne  bundle  of  salvage.  But  they  were 
not  ^1  absolutely  sailors.  Harry  travelled  as 
a  supercargo,  and  often  went  far  inland  of 
the  ports  where  he  touched  ;  and  Willie  was 
altogether  a  landEnoan — a  working  pui»l  in  a 
cotlieiy  not   more  than    thirty  miles  from 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  girl 
Lucy  would  have  grown  up  brave-hearted 
and  free-GOuled  in  such  a  breejy  atmosphere. 
i  But  then  there  were  long  weuy  months  when 
she  was  left  alone  with  her  mother.  The 
poor  tender  woman  grew  always  frailer  and 
more  ailing,  full  of  restless  fears  and  darken- 
ing superstitions.  Dearly  as  her  husband  and 
boys  loved  her,  she  perhaps  had  a  jealous 
sense  that  she  was  not  a  power  in  their  lives, 
and  revenged  herself  by  the  narrow  strength 
of  her  dominion  over  Lucy.  The.  delicate 
girl  was  not  taught  to  strengthen  herself  by 
fresh  air  and  exercise ;  she  was  never  to  meet 
the  east  wind,  which  her  father  and  Isothers 
loved.  She  was  kept  from  morning  till  night 
at  her  elaborate  cooking,  and  her  fine  em- 
broidery, and  her  endless  readings  of  wire- 
woven  essays  and  tearful  poetry.  Even  her 
mother's  type  of  religion  nas  fitter  for  some 
unde^round  chapel,  with  candles  burning 
and  incense-laden  air,  than  it  was  for  the 
grey  storm-beaten  church  on  the  rock  where 
the  two  w«it  to  pray  for  "  ail  that  travel  by 
lahd  or  by  water."  By  the  steps  of  prayer 
through  the  mists  of  fear,  her  piety  never 
mounted  into  the  sunshine  of  praise  on  the 
mountain  of  faith.  Perhaps  there  were  some 
women  who  followed  our  Saviour  up  the  vtd 
dolorosa  and  down  to  Joseph's  sepulchre,  but 
who  were  weeping  at  home  when  they  might 
have  met  their  risen  Lord  in  the  Garden,  and 
watched  Him  ascend  to  his  throne  from  the 
hill  of  Bethany.  Such  x  one  was  Lucy's 
mother. 

Less  gentle-hearted  men  than  those  of  their 
household  might  have  wearied  of  the  endless 
lamentations  over  their  daring  and  their  dan- 
gers, or  sickened  of  the  feeble  exhortations 
and  morbid  rebukings  of  a  narrow  devotion 
that  couM  not  beheve  in  their.quiet,  manly 
godliness.  But  their  sweet  tempers  and  calm 
nerves  bore  this  all  unrufiled,  albeit  it  oould 
not  but  set  the  mother  and  daughter  apart 
from  tbem,  much  as  (he  fiagile  Dresden  toys 
on  the  mantel  were  set  apart  from  the  honest, 
useable  household  china.    The  poor  voanax 


themselves  were  left  with  an  ignorant  void 
aching  within  them,  since  the  appetite  of  the 
daintiest  nature  cannot  be  satisfied  wholly  with 
moral  sugar-plums  and  pound-cake.  And 
when  Fred  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  mast, 
and  Willie  was  brought  home  to  die  a  linger- 
ing unconscious  death  from  a  terrible  injury 
received  in  his  mine,  their  sister  felt,  amid  all 
her  grief,  the  dumbness  of  a  remorse,  that  she 
had  let  them  go  away  without  ever  really 
knowing  them. 

I  daresay  she  tried  to  draw  nearer  to  those 
who  remained.  But  by  that  time  she  must 
have  been  about  twenty-seven,  and  they  were 
all  older ;  and  if  they  had  not  toade  an  ideal 
of  woman,  out  of  their  own  home-experience, 
at  least  they  had  found  full  satisfaction  else- 
where for  anything  that  their  fuller  natures 
required.  Tom  was  married,  Dick  was 
openly  engaged,  and  even  Harry's  brief  visits 
home  were  sadly  curtailed  by  a  restless  wish 
to  spend  a  good  deal  of  his  leisure  in  Lon- 
don. It  is  little  use  to  plough  at  harvest 
But  it  was  just  at  this  time  tiiat  George  Swift 
was  carried  unconscious  into  the  dim  home 
at  Tynemouth,  there  to  recover  from  the 
penalty  of  his  heroism. 

Geo^e  Swift  had  never  known  mother  nor 
sister  since  he  was  quite  a  little  boy.  Women 
seemed  angels  to  him ;  and  these  had  just 
the  gentleness  and  patience  that  he  had 
missed  in  the  masculine  virtue  among  wliich 
he  had  lived.  They  did  not  chide  or  lament 
over  him,  for  he  was  not  their  own  son  or 
brother.  And  in  his  blank  innocence  of  any 
possible  obstacle,  George  Swift  walked  straight 
into  the  tittle  castle  of  Lucy's  heart,  and 
actually  made  it  wonder  how  it  would  beat 
when  he  was  gone,  before  he  asked  to  remain 
and  be  its  master  for  evermore. 

They  were  married  then  and  there.  Per- 
haps it  was  a  vindication  of  Lucy's  kinship 
to  her  decided,  dashing  father  and  brothers, 
that  she  took  the  crowning  step  of  a  woman's 
life  with  none  of  the  delay,  less  than  a  quarter 
of  the  warning,  and  not  half  the  preparation 
and  doubt  that  most  women  demand.  At 
any  rate,  it  caused  several  of  her  townswomen, 
who  hai5  laughed  at  her  as  a  punctilious 
precise  little  fool,  to  change  their  minds  and 
pronounce  her  a  sly,  deep  puss.  Even  her 
mother  had  no  foreboding  or  lamentation  at 
the  marriage,  for  were  not  George  Swift's 
wandering  days  over,  and  was  he  not  going 
to  setde  down  as  a  staid,  orderly  merchant  in 
London  city?  Lucy's  mother  put  but  one 
minor  note  into  the  whole  wedding  tune,  and 
that  was  only  in  plaintive  self-pity,  as  she 
kissed  the  bride,  and  bade  her  to  leioice 
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"that  she  would  never  have  to  sit  listening 
to  the  wind,  and  wondering  whether  she  was 
really  a  wife  or  a  widow." 

I  remember  Mrs.  Swift  from  my  very  first 
visit  to  Canonbury.  She  was  quite  a  unique 
female  figure  in  my  life  at  that  time.  For 
good  Mrs.  Summers,  with  all  her  bountiful 
humanity,  was  just  a  lowly  working  woman, 
while  Kate  Wills,  and  even  Annie  Cromer, 
as  the  very  crown  of  their  innate  ladyhood, 
were  often  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  conveni- 
ences of  existence  for  its  vitalities.  Whereas 
Mrs.  Swift  had  every  lawful  right  to  the  soft 
silk  dresses  and  fine  lace  that  were  in  such 
harmony  with  her  quiet  manner  and  delicate 
fairness.  It  would  have  been  a  sin  for  Mrs. 
Wills  or  Mrs.  Cromer  to  spend  hours  in  pot- 
tering about  a  conservatory,  trimming  away 
the  first  spot  of  blight,  and  making  all  like  a 
ftiiry-built  abode  for  fairies.  It  would  have 
been  a  sin  for  them  to  attempt  to  cultivate 
stores  of  china  and  styles  of  dress,  whose 
care  and  elaboration  could  be  trusted  to  no 
hireling  hand,  but  must  gracefully  occupy  the 
leisure  of  the  lady  of  the  house.  But  Mrs. 
Swift  had  full  right  to  all  these  things.  ^Vhen 
I  heard  her  husband  playfully  exalting  his 
wife'suncommonlysuperiortaste  and  industry, 
I  used  to  think  that  circumstances  were  hardly 
hiT  to  others  whose  taste  had  to  be  exerted 
to  make  "old  clothes  look.  like  nt 
'whose  industry  was  spent  to  maintain  sheer 
plain  cleanliness  and  common  order.  And  I 
used  to  wonder  how  it  was  that  Mre.  Wills 
was  more  blooming,  and  Mrs.  Cromer  more 
vivacious  than  Mrs.  Swift  Also  I  must  own 
that  I  preferred  the  scent  from  Mrs.  Cromer's 
penny  pots  of  musk  to  all  the  dainty  odours 
of  Mrs.  _Swih's  poZ-pourri. 

Mrs.  Swift  was  a  devoted  wife.  Her  hus- 
band's ailments  throwing  him  more  and  more 
upon  her  gentle,  patient  offices,  had  all  the 
touching  appeal  of  the  weakness  of  strength 
to  the  strength  of  weakness.  No  want  of 
his  arose  which  she  could  not  supply.  Stout 
and  robust  as  his  spirit  remained  to  the  last, 
his  physical  strength  was  so  surely  shorn 
away,  that  no  effort  of  his  even  strained  the 
slender  withes  that  bound  him. 

For  months  before  he  "wentaway"  hisex- 
tremeweakness  had  quieted  down  the  amenities 
of  their  pretty  married  home  into  something 
like  the  solitude  and  monotony  of  a  cloister. 
I  still  made  my  weekly  calls,  no  longer  with 
ledgers  and  correspondence,  but  simply  with 
the  inquiries  of  his  fellow-partners,  and  news 
of  the  business  in  which  his  acUve  mind  still 
took  interest.  I  found  the  house  always  silent 
serene.     It  seemed  to  me  that  if  a  ray 


of  sunlight  was  shining  anywhere  it  was 
always  brightest  there.  The  costliest  of  Mrs. 
Swift's  china  was  brought  to  the  bedside  with 
the  invahd's  puddings  and  possets.  The 
couch  itself  was  brightened  with  a  go^eous 
coverlet  which  had  once  belonged  to  a  rajah. 
The  choicest  of  Mrs.  Swift's  favourite  books 
were  not  grudged  to  the  poor  damp,  risky 
Angers.  They  were  all  ranged  in  readiness 
on  a  side  table,  cheerful  in  their  morocco  and 
gilding — "The  Christian  Year,"  Herbert's 
"Temple,"  A  Kempis's "  Imitation,"  Quarles's 
"  Emblems,"  and  an  antique  edition  of  "sweet 
Willison's "  works.  I  could  see  the  light  of 
theii  soothing  influence  on  Mrs.  Swift's  pale 
face,  even  as  I  knew  that  it  was  on  the 
strength  of  their  sure  foundations  that  bet 
husb^d  stood  so  bravely  and  so  cheerily  iace 
to  face  with  death. 

It  strikes  me  now  that  perhaps  his  wife's 
weakness  of  grasp  and  narrowness  of  vision 
were  not  so  utterly  unknown  to  Geoi^e  Swift 
as  tenderly  concealed  and  comforted.  For  I 
remember  that  during  one  of  my  last  inter- 
views with  him,  when  we  two  happened  to 
be  left  alone  for  a  while,  a  gaudily  bound, 
coarsely-printed  copy  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe  " 
fell  from  the  bed.  I  picked  it  up,  and  with 
his  old,  gay  smile,  he  stretched  out  his  feeble 
hand  for  it,  and  tucked  it  under  the  pillow, 
saying— 

"  Their  Uncle  Tom,  the  captain,  sent  it  to 
our  lads  for  a  New-year's  gift  1  had  one 
sent  to  me  when  I  was  about  their  age,  and 
since  I  lost  it  when  I  was  wrecked  off  St. 
Helena  twenty  years  ago,  I've  never  seen  a 
copy.  It's  like  talking  to  an  old  friend  who 
has  a  pleasant  tongue,  but  still  means  more 
than  he  says,  I  don't  let  Lucy  see  me  read- 
ing it,  for  I  know  it  must  seem  a  queer  thing 
to  be  amusing  myself  with  shipwrecks  and 
desert  islands,  when  I'm  within  a  day's  journey 
of  heaven.  It  might  make  her  think  I  was 
heedless,  or  else  losing  my  head.  But  God, 
He  knows  it's  neither.  Death  is  one  thing 
to  the  living  and  another  to  the  dying.  God 
Himself  has  lived  and  died,  and  knows  all 
about  it.  Lucy  will  know  in  time.  But  it's 
no  use  fretting  her  needlessly.  It  might 
make  her  think  I  did  not  care  about  her 
bonny  hymns  and  wise  old  sermons.  She'd 
not  find  it  easy  to  believe  that  1  can  take  my 
thoughts  straight  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
that  they  seem  to  me  to  be  no  more  apart 
than  the  sun  and  the  trees  in  the  same  laud- 
scape.  So  I  just  keep  the  book  here,  and 
have  a  gossip  with  it  between  whiles.  And 
now,  good-bye  to  you,  Edward  Garrett,  and 
ano^er  good-bye  in  case  I  don't  see  you 
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again.  Always  have  a.  turn  at  cricket  when 
you  can — a  steady  lad  is  not  in  danger  of 
having  too  much  of  it,  and  will  love  his 
Bible  all  the  more  for  his  healthy  game.  You 
can't  read  or  understand  any  better  for  having 
bile  spots  floating  before  your  eyes.  Good- 
bye to  you,  Ned,  and  God  bless  you  and 
everybody  else  in  or  under  the  old  firm." 

On  my  way  down-stairs,  with  a  strange 
moismre  in  my  eyes,  I  nearly  stumbled  over 
Mrs.  Swift,  bringing  a  child  in  each  hand  to 
receive  the  good-night  blessing  of  their  dying 
father.  They  were  two  little  lads  of  six  and 
ten  years  of  age,  and  though  they  had  learned 
to  be  quiet  and  obedient  in  the  house  of  sor- 
row, the  shadow  it  cast  over  them  was  stiil 
so  short,  that  when  I  had  arrived  I  had  seen 
them  enjoying  a  hearty  game  of  tomps  in  a 
neighbour's  garden.  But  I  thought  that  their 
earthly  father,  as  weU  as  the  heavenly  one, 
understood  all  about  it 

Next  day  they  were  orphans. 

But  although  Mr.  Swift's  death  rendered 
my  visits  to  Canonbury  much  less  frequent, 
yet  my  acquaintanceship  with  the  widow 
never  dropped.  She  continued  to  hold  a 
small  sleeping  interest  in  our  firm,  under  some 
provision  of  her  husband's  partneishi^Hieed, 
and  one  little  business  or  another  brought 
her  now  and  again  to  our  counting-house. 
She  used  to  come  in  softly,  in  her  deep  plain 
mourning,  generally  leadmg  a  rosy-faced  boy 
by  the  hand,  who  always  escaped  firom  her 
while  she  sat  and  talked,  and  made  himself 
at  home  with  the  porters  and  warehousemen 
in  a  game  at  hide-and-seelc  among  the  big 
bales  and  dark  closets. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  Mrs.  Swift  mourned 
for  her  husband  deeply  and  sincerely,  but  I 
am  equally  sure  that  she  did  uot  suffer  as 
much  in  her  mourning  as  do  those  spirits 
whose  quicker  flow  and  keener  sympathies 
can  never  be  utterly  frozen  and  self-absorbed. 
She  never  knew  that  anguish  of  the  involun- 
tary mirth  of  an  aching  heart  And  she 
carried  about  with  her  a  subdumg  atmosphere 
that  toned  down  all  disturbing  elements  before 
they  reached  her,  as  a  painted  window  softens 
the  glaring  sunlight  into  harmony  with  the 
dim  grey  cloisters. 

By-and-by,  something  of  my  old  intimacy 
with  the  household  at  Canonbury  was  re- 
newed. Mrs.  Swift  had  Httle  business  affairs 
of  her  own,  and  was  very  feminine  in  their 
management  She  wished  to  economise  for 
the  sake  of  her  children's  future.  And  her 
way  to  do  so,  was  with  a  great  trouble  and 
much  scrying  to  save  a  trifle  which  she 
could  have  netted  at  once  by  cutting  off  any  | 


single  household  luxury.  For  instance,  she 
bad  money  in  the  funds,  and  was  anxious  to 
spare  the  trifling  expenses  of  receiving  the 
dividends  under  a  power  of  attorney  to  the 
sleepy  old  legal  firm,  who  took  care  of  her 
maniage  settlement,  partnership  deed,  and 
two  or  three  leases.  At  the  same  time  she 
was  too  timid  to  go  alone  to  the  bank  to 
receive  them.  The  way  she  hit  the  happy 
mean,  was  to  ask  me  to  go  with  her,  and  out 
of  that,  it  came  quite  naturally  to  invite  me 
home  to  superintend  the  tremulous  filUng  up 
of  her  tax-papers,  and  even  to  help  her  to 
write  her  letters  to  her  solicitor. 

Whenever  I  saw  that  mother  and  her 
boys  together,  I  could  scarcely  refirain  &om 
a  smiling  remembrance  of  the  old,  old  fable 
of  the  hen  and  the  duckUugs.  They  were 
taken  such  care  of,  those  two  dear,  hearty, 
spanking  boys !  They  had  the  softest  and 
warmest  of  muffetees  and  socks,  the  most 
daintily  nourishing  food,  the  most  aggravat- 
ingly  punctual  physic  It  was  rearing  young 
oaks  as  if  they  were  exotics  I  Mrs.  Swift 
had  an  excellent  servant,  a  good  faithful 
woman,  who  never  felt  she  was  doing  her 
duty  unless  she  was  toiling  from  morning  till 
night,  polishing  the  bright  and  cleaning  the 
spoUess.  Her  name  was  Jane  Shipton.  I 
remember  on  one  occasion  she  shed  tears 
because  Alan  Swift  called  her  "  Old  Mother 
Shipton," 

"  I  don't  know  what  I've  done  to  deserve 
it,"  she  said.  "  I  only  hopes  he'll  always  have 
some  one  to  serve  him  as  faithful.  And 
when  his  ma  told' him  to  ask  pardon,  he  said 
I  might  know  he  couldn't  mean  it,  because 
I'm  an  old  maid  i  " 

I  took  Alan  Swift  to  task  about  this  mis- 
demeanour, thinking  that  he  might  respect 
the  reproof  of  one  who,  if  only  two-and- 
twenty  himself,  was  quite  a  "grown-up  man" 
to  a  boy  of  thirteen. 

"  It  is  not  kind  to  make  any  sort  of  fun  of 
people,  even  in  play,  if  they  don't  like  it,"  I 
said ;  "  and  it's  always  rude  to  call  nick- 
Alan  didn't  attempt  the  defensive.  "  She 
needn't  have  snivelled,"  he  said  ;  "  she  might 
have  boxed  my  ears.  What  right  had  she  to 
snivel  ? " 

Mrs.  Swift  told  me  once  that  she  was  sorry 
she  could  not  satisfy  her  sons  with  her  choice 
of  acquaintances  for  them.  They  might 
invite  the  schoolmaster's  little  boy  (who  was 
about  seven  years  old)  every  evening  if  they 
liked — and  he  was  the  dearest  little  well-bred 
child,  she  could  assure  me,  and  so  intelligent 
that  she   herself  could  make  quite  a  com- 
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panion  of  him.  And  there  was  a  nice  lad 
next  door,  who  it  was  real  kindness  to  ask 
in,  since  he  was  a  cripple.  Yet  her  two  boys 
would  not  be  satisfied  n'ith  these  com- 
panions, but  would  stay  out  playing  with 
who-knows-who  on  Newington  Green.  The}- 
were  always  asking  for  this  or  that  school- 
fellow to  be  invited,  but  she  was  not  going 
to  ask  children  to  her  house  of  whose  parents 
she  knew  nothing,  except  perhaps  what  shop 
tliey  kept  or  where  they  sat  in  church.  Alan 
was  getting  a  great  notion  of  boating.  She 
did  not  believe  in  it.  She  should  be  terrified 
to  death  to  know  he  ivas  out  on  the  water, 
rowing  in  one  of  "  those  horrible  cockle- 
shells." She  was  afraid  he  might  go  without 
her  knowledge ;  he  was  always  so  restless 
when  she  tried  to  get  him  to  promise  never 
to  attempt  such  a  thing. 

I  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  might  be 
better  to  desire  Alan  to  indulge  in  no  sur- 
rcfftitious  rashness,  with  a  promise  of  free 
permission  at  the  proper  time  and  with  fit- 
ting protection. 

"  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  proper  time, 
or  any  sufficient  precaution,  Mr.  Garrett," 
she  answered,  with  her  little  fizzing  heat. 
"  How  should  I  feel  if  I  planned  my  boy's 
going,  and  he  was  brought  home  drowned  ? 
No,  I  will  keep  him  trom  going  as  long  as  I 
can.  I  only  fear  he  will  soon  grow  beyond 
my  keeping." 

I  got  the  boy's  version  too. 

"^Vhat  do  we  want  with  a  baby  of 
seven  ?  "  Alan  would  ask  indignantly.  "  I'll 
set  up  his  toy  farms  for  him,  and  play  with 
the  magnet  and  lode-stone  a  bit.  I'll  do 
what  is  agreeable  for  anybody.  But  I  want 
something  of  my  own — somebody  that  can 
go  in  for  a  jolly  game,  without  fear  of  his 
being  hurt  and  squealing — like  that  baby." 

"  The  baby's  old  enough  to  be  a  tell-tale 
though,"  George  Swift  chimed  in,  with  a  wise 
shake  of  his  curly  yellow  head. 

"  I  don't  mind  that,"  responded  Alan  with 
lofty  scorn.  "All  we  do  bears  telling.  Only 
it  does  make  one  look  a  fool  to  have  all 
sorts  of  trifles  talked  over  in  the  school.  As 
for  lame  Jamie  Scott,  he's  a  real  brick,  and 
as  clever  as  he  can  be.  But  what's  the  good 
of  having  tivo  legs  if  you're  to  be  tied  up  to 
them  that  have  one  ?  I  know  Jamie  himself 
is  awful  sorry  he  cant  play  foot-ball." 

I  made  all  the  peace  I  could,  by  doing  my 
utmost  to  bring  the  mother  and  sons  to  a 

food  understanding  of  each  other's  feelings, 
t  seems  a  strange  thing  to  say,  but  I  think 
their  soundness  of  nature,  and  their  great 
love  for  each  ottier  by  no  means  diminished 


the  strife.  If  Alan  and  Geoige  had  held 
their  mother  lightly,  and  been  prepared  to 
go  their  own  ways  without  strict  deference 
to  her  opinion,  the  struggle  would  have 
ceased.  But  they  were  good  lads,  who 
wanted  to  be  obedient  and  dutiful,  while  she 
was  not  to  be  pleased  except  by  sacrifices 
against  which  the  natures  which  God  had 
given  them  rebelled  more  than  they  did.  I 
have  often  quite  pitied  little  George  Swift 
wistfully  walking  on  tiie  bank  of  a  hard- 
frozen  stream  where  he  might  not  slide,  or 
Alan,  deprived  of  his  own  delights,  still 
making  believe  to  enjoy  a  hand  at  conversa- 
tion cards. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  peace  did  not  come 
with  years.  I  often  wondered  what  would 
be  the  end  of  it,  when  Alan  walked  home 
with  me  in  the  twilight,  building  boyish 
castles  in  the  air,  of  future  adventures  by  I 
land  or  sea,  whilst  his  mother  had  been- 
confiding  to  me  that  she  should  presently 
open  negotiations  with  her  solicitor  and  her 
stockbroker,  aa  to  their  receiving  him  as  an 
articled  pupil,  adding  that  she  had  no  ivish 
to  force  her  son's  inclinations — he  could 
choose  between  the  two,  or,  if  he  preferred 
it,  she  dared  say  either  of  these  gentlemen 
would  kindly  introduce  him  to  some  re- 
putable merxrhant  who  would  find  him  a 
seat  in  his  cminting-honse. 

One  dull  winter  evening  I  called  at  the 
house  at  Canonbury,  relative  to  some  little 
question  concerning  some  cottages  belonging 
to  Mrs.  Swift.  I  found  the  widow  alone, 
and,  in  spite  of  her  nervous  attention  to  the 
details  of  her  trifling  business,  it  struck  me 
that  she  was  uncomfortably  preoccupied. 

Tea-time  came,  and  Jane  Shipton  was 
already  setting  out  the  pink  china,  tho  thin 
bread  and  butter,  seed-cake,  and  muffins, 
when  George  Swift  rushed  in,  flushed  and 
eager,  pausing  to  acknowlet^e  my  presence 
with  pleasant  frankness,  and  then  pleading — 
"  Mamma,  I've  come  to  ask  if  Alan  and  I 
majTi't  stay  for  the  evening  with  Captain 
Shaw.  He's  telling  us  such  jolly  stories, 
and  he's  got  out  the  model  ship." 

The  blue-eyed  boy  was  far  too  candid  to 
withhold  a  word  of  the  very  delight  which 
would  endanger  the  prayed-for  permission. 

Mrs.  Swift  answered  suddenly  with  that 
sharp  hardness  which  is  the  sole  form  oi 
active  decision  possessed  by  some  natures — 
"No,  you  shall  not  Go  back  and  tell 
Alan  to  come  away  instantly.  I  will  not 
have  you  gadding  about  while  there  are 
good  friendfi  sitting  in  your  own  amifortable 
home." 
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It  made  me  fe«l  tbat  the  boys  would  hate 
the  sight  of  me. 

"  Oh,  do  let  UB  Btay  i "  George  begged, 
with  a  pitiful  quiver  about  his  mouth,  which 
showed  how  well  he  understood  that  tone. 
"  You  can't  say  you  don't  know  Captain 
Shaw,  ma.  You've  met  him  at  all  the  parties 
at  the  rectory.  And  Uncle  Torn  Hked  him 
so  much  when  he  saw  him.  And  he's  such 
a  good  man  ! " 

"When  I  speak,  George,  I  intend  to  be 
obeyed,"  Mrs.  Swift  answered  chillingly. 
"  And  people  may  be  very  good  in  their  own 
way,  without  bemg  desirable  friendB  for  you. 
Uncle  Tom  is  not  you,  and  you  ate  not 
Uocle  Tom,  George;  Go  back  and  give  my 
message  to  Alan,  and  say  Mr.  Garrett  is  here, 
and  he  is  to  come  straight  home,  for  tea  is 
on  the  table,  and  the  muffins  are  getting 
cold." 

As  the  boy  went  off,  she  turned  to  me, 
luUf  crying : — "  1  can't  endure  their  constantly 
going  to  Captain  Shaw's.  He's  an  old  sea- 
captain,  and  his  wife  lets  him  hare  a  glass 
of  grog  at  tea-time,  and  smoke  in  the  parlour. 
I  know  he's  sober  and  good,  and  thoroughly 
religious,  I  do  believe ;  but  he's  a  rough 
man,  that's  quite  enjoyed  his  own  hardships, 
and  makes  die  boys  think  them  just  fine  fun. 
It's  the  same  with  their  uncles.  It's  quite  a 
relief  to  me  tbat  none  of  them  come  into 
London — except  Uncle  Tom  now  and  then 
with  his  ship,  and  then  he's  too  busy  to 
leave  it  much.  They've  no  consideration 
for  my  feelings  as  a  mother.  I've  nothing 
in  the  world  but  those  two  boys,  and  I  can't 
give  them  up.  How  could  I  sit  here  lonely, 
not  knowing  where  they  were,  or  what  they 
were  doing  ?  Why  can't  they  be  left  in  peace 
to  settle  down  in  good,  comfortable  situa- 
tions, and  come  home  to  me  in  the  evening? 
It  seems  hard  to  find  them  so  glad  to  leave 
this  pretty,  snug  parlour  for  Captain  Shaw's 
smoky  room,  with  old  cane  ciiairs  and  a  bit 
cd'tom  drugget  on  the  floor." 

I  could  see  the  poor  lady  was  far  too 
excited  for  me  to  suggest  that  you  may  spoil 
a  beetle  <h:  a  St.  Bernard  by  keeping  it  on 
the  hearthrug  and  feeding  it  widi  nnlk,  but 
tbat  no  efforts  win  torn  it  into  a  satis^tory 
tabby  caL  I  knew  that  my  own  sister  Ruth 
had  restrained  many  wild  vagaries  of  my 
much  lamcT  nature,  but  then  she  had  done  it 
by  counter-temptations  of  a  tar  diSerent  kind 
from  muffins  and  china  ornaments.  She  had 
trained,  where  Mrs.  Swift  was  fein  to  trans- 
form. 

The  lads  came  in,  Geoi^  woeful,  Alan 
flushed  and  tait    Their  mother  spoke  to 


them  in  a  firetfully  caressing  way,  and  for  the 
first  time  I  was  sorry  to  see  Alan  treat  her 
with  a  contemptuous  indifferenoe.  But  I 
presently  found  I  had  been  invited  tiiere 
tiiat  evening  with  an  ulterior  object  to  the 
letting  of  the  cottages.  Mrs.  Swift  had  a  bit 
in  readiness  for  the  month  of  her  fiery  young 
colt,  and  instinct  told  her  it  was  such  a 
trying  one,  that  her  timidity  sought  the  re- 
straint and  screen  of  a  third  party's  presence. 

"  Mr.  Denham  was  asking  after  yom  in  his 
last  letter,  Alan,"  she  said.  Mr.  Denham 
was  the  family  solicitor. 

"Very much  obliged  to  him,"  said  Alan 
gruffly. 

"He  was  remarking  that  you  must  be 
quite  a  young  man,"  she  added.  "He  wants 
to  know  your  exact  age." 

Alan  said  nothing. 

"  The  fact  is,"  she  went  on,  with  desperate 
courage,  "I  had  written  to  him  about  you. 
I  thought  it  would  be  such  a  fine  thing  if 
he  took  you  for  an  articled  clerk." 

"  Denham's  too  knowing,"  said  the  un- 
suspicious Alan.  "  He  knows  I'm  not  the 
right  sort" 

"  On  the  contrary,"  answered  the  mother, 
delisted,  "Mr.  Denham  says  that  he  will 
be  most  happy  to  receive  yon,  and  he  has 
really  made  1  very  handsome  ofier  as  regards 
premium." 

Alan  dropped  his  muffin  in  his  dismay. 
"  I'll  never  be  a  lawyer,"  he  said,  "  I  couldn't 
if  I  tried.  And  I'd  sooner  break  stones  in 
the  road  1 " 

Mrs.  Swift  burst  into  tears,  and  buried  her 
poor  thin  face  in  her  soft,  scented  handker- 
chidl  "  I've  always  been  afraid  of  this,"  she 
sobbed,  "  and  it  will  break  my  heart."  Then 
pathos  breaking  into  passion,  she  cried,  "  It's 
all  through  your  uncles  and  Captain  Shaw  I 
Nothing  will  satisfy  you  but  to  go  to  sea, 
and  bring  down  my  grey  hairs  in  sorrow 
to  the  grave.  You  won't  hear  reason.  You've 
just  set  your  heart  on  that  one  thing — now, 
havent  yoM,  Alan?     Own  it." 

"  That  I'm  sure  I've  not,"  said  the  yowth, 
shamed  and  flurried  by  his  mother's  break- 
down. "  I've  not  made  up  my  mind  to 
anything.  I'd  Uke  to  go  to  sea,  but  I'd  as 
soon  settle  in  the  bush  or  backwoods,  or 
even  take  a  turn  at  the  diggings." 

I  believe  be  said  it  in  all  candour,  think- 
ing to  soothe  her,  for  most  of  her  expressed 
terrors  had  been  in  regard  to  the  profession 
<^  the  maternal  grandlather  and  uncles,  and 
the  dreaded  Captain  Shaw.  She  had  never 
known  her  husband  in  the  perils  of  his  early 
adventures,  and  had  so  far  failed  to  bring 
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them  within  the  realisadon  of  her  fears,  that 
sometunes  her  sons  had  actually  induced 
her  to  tcU  what  she  knew  about  them.  But 
now,  as  poor  Alan  uttered  his  alternatives, 
each  seemed  woise  than  the  other,  and  she 
iaiily  shrieked  with  honor, 

I  never  passed  a  more  painful  evening. 
I  was  the  reluctant  and  sorrowfiil  witness  of 
the  first  open  breach  in  the  sympathy  between 
mother  and  son.  The  weak,  timid  woman 
was  shrill  and  voluble  in  her  agony ;  more 
than  that,  she  grew  hard  and  unjust,  threat 
ening  the  powers  of  her  maternal  guardian- 
ship,  with  about  the  same  effect  as  a.  red  flag 
is  waved  before  a  bull  Alan  had  been 
pained  at  first,  anxious  only  to  gain  a  fair 
hearing  and  a  little  time.  But  presently  he 
grew  sullen  and  then  fierce,  till  at  last  with 
angry  words  he  flung  himself  out  of  the 
apartment  and  locked  himself  into  the  cold 
and  darkness  of  his  bedroom.  When  I  came 
away,  having  utterly  failed  to  pour  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters,  I  heard  Jane  Shipton  knock- 
ing at  his  door  with  a  candlestick  and  a 
supper-tray,  her  knock  and  her  nasal  ex- 
hortations appearing  to  be  alike  firuitless. 

Within  a  month  afterwards,  Mrs.  Swift  had 
occasion  to  call  at  our  counting-house.  In 
spite  of  a  formality  and  precision  even  deeper 
.  than  usual,  there  was  a  little  uneasy  triumph 
in  her  manner  which  I  could  not  at  all  under- 
stand till  just  before  she  went,  when  she  let 
drop  in  quite  an  accidental  way,  that  she 
might  as  well  call  in  at  Mr.  Denham's  ofGce 
and  take  up  her  son  Alan,  who  had  just 
entered  on  his  articles  there. 

I  was  glad  to  hope  that  tiie  mother  and 
son  had  come  to  a  right  understanding  of  one 
another.    But  I  could  not  repress  a  doubt 

By-and-by,  I  came  across  Alan  Swift  in 
ihe  City  streets.  I  could  see  that  the  poor 
lad  could  not  forget  the  degradation  of  that 
miserable  evening.  He  shunned  me  when 
he  could,  and  when  he  could  not,  he  was 
either  shy  or  reckless.  Once  or  twice  1  saw 
him  with  companions  whose  appearance  did 
not  prepossess  me.  One  evening  when  I 
was  at  Canonbury,  he  did  not  come  in  all 
the  while  I  was  there,  and  his  absence  was 
not  mentioned  or  explained  in  the  old 
friendly  way.  George  dawdled  about  lonely 
and  listless,  and  his  mother  was  absent- 
minded.  On  another  occasion,  he  came  in 
to  tea,  but  went  out  immediately  afterwards, 
without  any  word  of  explanation.  Mrs. 
Swift  tried  to  feel  herself  satisfied ;  but  I  was 
sadly  afraid  she  had  bought  a  rag  of  flimsy 
power  at  the  terrible  price  of  her  real 
influence. 


He  was  a  handsome  young  fellow,  Alan 
Swift.  Our  good  old  Mr.  Lambert  had  often 
said  in  his  kindly  way,  that  the  lad's  face  was 
as  good  as  a  change  of  air.  It  had  beauty  of 
feature  and  nature  together,  each  adding  to 
the  other.  There  are  faces  whose  goodness 
is  their  sole  beauty,  as  there  is  sweetness  in 
the  flattest  tract  of  country  that  boasts 
bountiful  homesteads  and  well-tilled  fields. 
There  are  other  faces  which  keep  a  beauty 
of  their  own  in  spite  of  the  curse  that  is  on 
them,  like  some  grand  old  rock  that  shelters 
a  pirate's  den,  or  like  those  lovely  German 
delis,  whose  sun-lit  towers  are  but  the  .turrets 
of  gaming  hells.  The  one  beauty  makes  one 
smile,  the  other  makes  one  sigh,  but  when 
the  two  meet  in  a  young  innocent  face,  some- 
how one  smiles  and  sighs  at  once,  and  looks 
away,  and  almost  fears  to  look  back  again 
lest  in  the  meantime  something  should  have 
vanished  ! 

I  tried  to  hope  it  was  only  the  conscious- 
ness I  had  accidentally  acquired,  which 
made  me  fancy  that  Alan  grew  to  look  hard 
and  old,  that  the  fresh  bloom  died  off  his 
face,  and  left  it  worn  and  hollowed,  "like 
the  side  of  a  brae  where  the  torrent  has  been." 
I  said  to  myself  that  his  sedentary  confine- 
ment would  naturally  make  him  paler  and 
thinner,  and  I  would  not  allow  myself  to 
think  anything  worse  till  one  day,  our.head 
traveller,  a  shrewd,  but  thoroughly  worldly 
man,  remarked  with  a  complacent  sneer— 

"Young  Swift  has  broken  his  tether  at 
last  He's  no  better  than  the  rest  now,  I 
daresay  he  will  end  worse.  That  sort 
generally  do.  Their  strict  bringing-up  makes 
'em  run  to  the  opposite  extreme." 

I  knew  the  man  who  was  speaking.  Out- 
wardly respectable,  and  honest  in  his  busi- 
ness, he  was  so  thoroughly  godless,  that  his 
words  alarmed  me  greatly.  I  had  but  one 
hope  left— that  some  indiscretion  on  Alan's 
part  had  been  taken  for  a  great  deal  more 
than  it  was  worth  by  the  sinister  judgment 
of  a  man  who  knew  nothing  about  charity. 
The  folly  of  poor  Mrs.  Swift's  fight  with 
nature  was  bringing  discredit  on  godly  dis- 
cipline. I  wished  I  could  do  something  for 
Alan,  but  it  was  difficult  to  know  what 
movement  to  make.  I  was  a  sufficiently  old 
acquaintance  to  have  a  right  to  speak  to  his 
mother,  but  I  knew  enough  of  her  feeble, 
alarmed  natiu^  to  doubt  whether  that  might 
not  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  boy 
himself  seemed  a  more  hopeful  subject  I 
lay  awake  half  the  night  thinking  over  it 

If  I  had  only  known  what  was  going  on 
while  I  lay  sleepless  I     Somewhere  in  the 
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small  hours,  the  neat  hall-door  of  the  Canon- 
bury  villa  opened,  and  a  young  slight  figure 
crept  stealthily  out  in  the  darkness.  I 
wonder  if  it  turned  to  take  a  last  look  at  its 
old  home.  It  was  a  starlight  night.  The 
stars  looked  down  and  kept  their  secret. 
Next  morning,  Alan  Swift  "was  not." 
Oh,  it  was  a  sad  time  for  the  widow's 
household  l  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
lamb  had  gone  forth  among  the  wolves  of  its 
own  poor  wilfiil  choice.  We  discovered 
reasons  for  its  going — disgraces  and  dangers 


that  had  pricked  it  out  of  its  homefold.  Sins 
truly,  foUies  manifold,  but  not  one  that 
might  not  have  been  repented  of  humbiy  be- 
fore God,  and  atoned  for  honourably  unto 
man.  "  God  keep  the  boy's  conscience  ever 
as  tender  and  as  puie,"  said  good  Mr.  Lam- 
bert, not  ashamed  to  drop  a  tear  on  the 
useless  advertisements  which  he  wrote  out 
for  his  old  partner's  son. 

Mrs.  Swift  puzzled  us  almost  to  anger. 
Though  bitterest  suffering  was  written  sternly 
on  her  parched,  pinched  face,  she  seemed 


only  concerned  to  make  her  ovm  justification 
out  of  the  condemnation  of  her  boy.  She , 
blamed  herself  truly,  but  it  was  only  for  not ' 
being  strict  enough,  and  earlier  repressive. 
She  turned  round  upon  her  brother,  Uncle 
Tom,  and  her  neighbour,  Captain  Shaw, 
accusing  them  fiercely.  "  This  is  your  doing. 
You  were  determined  to  rob  me  of  my  boy 
somehow.  Rejoice  in  your  work.  For  me, 
if  I  am  bereaved  of  my  children,  I  am  be- 
reaved. But  at  least,  I  will  not  fret  myself 
over  a  reprobate  ninaway,  as  I  might  well 
have  done,  if  I  had  consented  to  his  going. 
I  have  kept  him  in  as  much  as  I  could.     He 


was  not  to  be  kept  in.  He  must  go  iiis 
way." 

Jane  Shipton  shed  more  tears — at  least 
visibly — than  her  mistress.  Jane  had  her 
own  private  fears,  though  she  never  doubted 
Mrs.  Swift's  wisdom, 

"  You  see,  sir,"  she  said,  "  I'd  known  him 
from  his  cradle,  and  lived  with  him  so  long 
that  I  kind  of  forgot  he  wasn't  a  little  boy 
now,  but  a  grown  young  gentleman.  I  nevei 
meant  to  nag  him.  It  was  only  my  way  ol 
trying  to  keep  peace  between  him  and  hi; 
ma,  I'm  sure  I'd  give  all  my  savings,  though 
I'm  an  old  woman  that  shan't  make  many 
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re,  to  see  him  safe  and  well,  a-going  straight 
]ugh  the  big  pbte  o' buttered  toast !" 

J  could  not  help  thinking  that  Mrs.  Swift's 
heart  must  belie  her  hard  and  bitter  words. 
Even  her  obstinate  adherence  to  her  old 
opinions  did  not  shake  my  belkt  As  there 
are  people  who  will  not  cast  up  their  ac- 
counts for  fear  of  the  balance  against  them, 
so  there  are  others  who  will  not  even  re- 
consider their  ways  when  they  arc  half  self- 
convicted,  but  try  to  stave  off  repentance 
because  it  is  the  forerunner  of  too  bitter  a 
remorse. 

She  strengthened  the  narrow  limits  in  which 
she  set  her  only  remaining  son,  but  she  did 
it  feverishly,  and  with  unnecessary  reiteration 
that  she  might  spare  her  trouble,  for  he  was 
a.  dear  good  boy,  quite  different  to  poor 
Alan  ;  though  the  brothers  were  really  re- 
flections of  each  other,  except  that  Alan's 
waving  brown  locks  were  golden  on  George's 
head,  and  that  George  had  hitherto  been 
considered  the  least  studious  and  the  most 
gamesome  of  the  pair. 

There  was  a  silent  piun  and  question  be- 
tween the  mother  and  son.  George  was 
loyal  to  his  lost  brother,  and  there  was  a  gap 
made  in  his  young  life  which  could  never 
be  filled  up;  it  set  a  discord  in  every- 
thing, markmg  the  boy  out  for  much  morbid 
notice  and  ariticism.  After  the  first  se^tson  of 
anxious  inquiry,  I  don't  think  Mrs.  Swift 
and  Geoise  ever  spoke  to  eadi  other  of  the 
subject  which  each  knew  was  uppermost  in 
the  other's  thoughts. 

Life  rolled  on  slu^ishly  in  the  house  at 
Canonbury.  Quiet  as  it  had  always  been,  it 
was  now  DO  more  its  old  self  than  a.  canal  is 
the  river  which  feeds  it  Birthdays,  Christmas 
days,  New  Years,  came  and  passed,  each 
with  its  own  type  of  memory  and  pain, 
George  saw  that  his  mother  often  trembled 
a  little  when  a  letter  was  put  into  her  hands. 
She  cared  no  more  to  go  to  her  old  favourite 
tea-parties,  though  she  was  better  pleased 
than  ever  to  receive  a  visitor  at  home.  And 
she  came  to  need  a  fire  in  the  grate  on  the 
wannest  day  in  June,  and  to  know  directly 
whenever  the  wind  was  in  the  east— -an  in- 
stinct which  she  had  entirely  lost  ioi  many 

It  was  noticeable,  too,  that  her  dictation 
to  George  never  took  certain  forms.  She 
might  speak  sharply  or  maintain  a  pathetic 
silence  of  disapprobation  as  to  his  comings- 
in  and  goings-out.  She  might  make  herself 
the  law  as  to  when  he  ^ould  cany  an 
umbrella,  or  begin  to  wear  muffetees ;  but 
he  was  now  past  eighteen,  and  she  never 


made  an  inquiry  or  dropped  a  hint  as  to  his 
future  career.  Confident  as  she  still  pro- 
fessed to  be  in  her  own  wisdom  and  rig^it- 
ness,  she  evidently  shrunk  from  giving  it  Chat 
final  test  under  which  it  had  explodul  in  the 
first  instance. 

But  where  there  is  no  explosion,  there  may 
be  effervescence.  The  signs  of  deBerioration 
in  George  Swift  were  quicker  and  plainer 
than  they  had  ever  been  in  Alan.  He  lost 
his  energetic  step,  his  taut  trimness  of  ap- 
parel. He  dawdled ;  he  slouched  ;  he  could 
sit  doing  nothing  till  he  absolutely  fell  asleep. 
He  had  no  parUcular  pleasures,  no  particular 
friends— just  a  few  limp  pursuits  and  slight 
acquaintances.  And  yet  one  could  see  that 
it  was  not  natural  inertness,  only  the  rust  of 
good  metal  unused,  something  like  a  railway 
engine  lying  idle  for  lack  of  steam.  And 
moral  engines,  like  physical  ones,  are  too 
■Y»luable  to  be  left  useless  long.  Somebody 
will  take  possession  of  them,  and  drive  them 
— somewhither  1 

He  would  stir  t^  sometimes.  Once  he 
helped  to  save  a  woman  from  a  burning 
house.  His  mother  did  not  know  he  was  at 
the  fire  tilt  it  was  over.  She  would  have  ex- 
postulated with  him  for  going,  but  she  was 
proud  of  his  humane  feat 

"  It  was  nothing  at  all,"  he  said.  "  You 
don't  think  what  you're  dcwg  till  you've  done 
it    What  credit  does  that  deserve  ?" 

But  (me  heroism  no  more  fills  a  life  than 
one  statue  furnishes  a  house,  though  it  may 
make  the  surrounding  emptiness  more  pain- 
ful. I  found  presently  that  George  had 
dropped  all  habit  of  divine  worship.  He  just 
lounged  away  fats  Sundays.  His  Dootbcr  sub- 
mitted. Whilst  she  stuck  stoutly  to  her  old 
theories,  she  had  learned  to  droid  putting 
them  in  practice.  Her  petty  power  had 
turned  round  and  torn  hei  own  heart ;  influ- 
ence she  did  not  know.  She  understood  no 
legislation  but  Draco's.  She  was  like  an  un- 
wise colonist,  who  trying  to  introduce  formal 
codes  among  wild  natives,  signally  &,ils,  and 
when   the    march   of   civilisation    overtakes 

d  demands  them,  finds  them  branded  as 
obsolete  and  impracticable.  Her  word  was 
stiil  in  her  mouth,  but  her  heart  dared  not 
obey  it.  She  had  lost  the  consistency  on 
which  she  had  prided  herself— she  was  self- 
despised. 

Poor  mother !  I  crfleu  pitied  her  when  I 
came  upon  her  in  her  dainty  parlour,  with 
the  spring-smell  of  hyacinths  in  its  lace- 
draped  window,  while  she  sat  in  her  easy 
chair  before  the  fire,  and  drew  her  Indian 
shawl  about  her  with  nerrous,  transparent 
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fingers.  There  was  always  some  costly,  ela- 
borate work  in  ihe  basket  at  her  hand,  always 
a  set  of  Mudie's  books  on  tJie  table.  There 
were  always  long,  elderly  sentimental  letters 
coming  in  from  lady  correspondents  all  over 
the  town,  and  careful  old  Jane  never  failed 
to  provide  some  chicken's  scrap  of  season- 
able dainty  for  every  meal.  But  the  woman's 
heart,  wider  and  deeper  than  it  knew,  had  a 
want  which  none  of  these  thin^js  could  sup- 
ply. In  grasping  at  the  husk,  u  had  missed 
the  kernel;  in  striving  to  keep  the  flowers 
into  the  fruit- season,  it  was  left  with  empty 
basket  among  dropping,  faded  leaves. 

The  little  treasured  store  of  holy-soothin;^ 
hooks  was  still  always  at  hand,  their  soft 
hues 'and  rich  gilding  scarcely  dimmed  for 
all  her  constant  but  careful  use.  Yet  I  think 
slie  found  them  like  a.  jewel-casket  of  which 
she  had  lost  the  key ;  or  rather,  their  words 
were  as  unstrung  pearls,  straying  about  her 
heart,  only  to  show  the  dust  and  darkness  of 
its  comers.  The  suffering  of  selfishness  is 
not  the  suffering  which  wins  the  peace  that 
passeth  understanding.  There  are  crowns  of 
very  real  thorns  which  can  never  blossom  into 
crowns  of  gloiy. 

One  day  I  chanced  to  find  her  with  the 
traces  of  hastily-dashed-away  tears  very  visible 
on  her  &ce.  A  little  homely  edition  of  Dod- 
dridge's "Rise  and  Progress"  lay  near  her, 
with  her  gold  eye-glass  on  its  page.  It  was 
open  at  the  chapter  of  "  The  Case  of  a  Chris- 
tian under  the  Hidings  of  God's  Face." 

But  she  had  a  little  news  for  me  that  day. 
She  was  expectmg  a  visit  from  the  widow  of 
her  almost  unknown  brother  James,  the 
American  settler.  She  had  not  yet  seen  her 
sister-in-law,  who  had  only  arrived  m  Eng- 
land two  or  three  days  before,  and  was  still 
detained  at  Liverpool.  She  said  that  Mis. 
James  "was  said  to  be  a  very  charming 
person ;  quite  a  cultivated  lady,  although  she 
had  passed  so  many  years  among  the  rough 
ranchmen  and  Indian  'braves '  of  Colorado. 
She  should  think  the  poor  thing,  who  was  by 
birth  a  New  England  woman,  and  very  well 
connected,  must  be  heartily  glad  to  get  back 
to  civilisation." 

She  wanted  to  persuade  me  to  come  and 
meet  Mrs,  James  on  the  very  day  of  her 
arrival,  pleading  that  time,  distance,  and 
^ence  had  rendered  the  sanctities  of  relation- 
ship between  them  merely  nominal  How- 
ever, I  refused  to  put  in  my  appearance  until 
the  second  day  of  Mrs.  James's  visit. 

When  I  went,  I  found  a  more  living  atmo- 
sphere in  the  house  than  had  been  there  for 
many  a  day.    Mrs.  Swift  was  not  hu^ng 


herself  over  the  parlour  fire,  but  bustled 
in  from  the  kitchen.  There  was  but  her  at 
home  just  then,  she  apologised.  George  had 
escorted  his  aunt  to  call  on  her  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  they  must  have  been  detained,  but 
they  would  be  sure  to  be  in  presently.  The 
good  lady  had  evidently  bestirred  herself  to  be 
hospitable,  and  the  gracious  law  of  compen- 
sation had  reflected  back  the  sunshine. 

"  No,"  she  said,  with  the  little  soft  laugh 
that  I  had  not  heard  for  many  a  day,  "  she 
should  not  tell  me  one  word  about  Mrs. 
James ;  I  should  see  her  in  less  than  half-an- 
hour,  and  that  must  be  soon  enough." 

Aunt  and  nephew  came  in.  The  lady  went 
to  lay  aside  her  out-door  apparel,  the  youth 
came  straight  to  the  parlour.  He  looked 
aroused  and  freshened.  "They  had  come 
back  as  quickly  as  they  could,"  he  said. 
"  Aunt  Eunice  was  a  famous  walker." 

"And  yet  she  looks  but  a  little  frail  thing," 
commented  his  mother. 

"  It's  not  strength,  it's  spirit,"  George  re- 
plied, in  a  tone  conveying  that  the  latter  was 
everything  in  his  opinion. 

A  soft  rustle  at  the  door,  and  a  small  neat 
woman  came  forward,  with  old-fashioned 
courtesy.  She  was  dressed  in  some  clinging 
black  material,  with  a  Quaker-like  cap  tied 
tightly  over  her  waving  brown  hair.  You 
could  not  find  a  quieter  woman  in  dress  or 
person.  It  was  not  for  the  first  moment  that 
you  noticed  the  flash  of  her  fine  diamond 
ring,  or  the  deep  steady  light  of  her  clear 
eyes. 

But  it  was  long  since  I  passed  a  pleasanter 
evening  than  that  proved.  Yet  the  stranger 
seemed  by  no  means  its  herobe.  She  mi^ht 
tell  a  few  good  stories  of  her  settler  life,  with 
graphic  details  of  its  surroundings,  hut  that 
might  have  all  gone  for  nothing,  had  Mrs. 
Swift  not  been  so  uncommonly  genial  and 
gracious,  and  George  so  interested  and  lively. 
Yet  what  made  them  so  ?  I  was  afraid  our 
hostess  might  be  prejudiced  by  these  "  tra- 
veller's tales."  But  no.  Told  by  a  gentle- 
woman, whose  every  word  seemed  redolent 
of  piety  and  peace,  Mrs,  Swift  caught  the 
inner  meaning  which  she  had  quite  lost  in 
the  rough  narrations  of  her  old  home  at 
Tynemouth,  and  the  later  histories  of  Cap- 
tain Shaw,  All  the  physical  hardship,  all  the 
danger,  all  the  privation,  but  made  more 
beautiful  the  sweet  spiritual  light  that  sanc- 
tified them,  like  sunshine  on  rugged  black 
rocks. 

Somehow,  it  struck  me  that  Mrs.  James 
had  for  Mrs,  Swift  the  fascination  of  one  who 
is  gently  and  wisely  unfolding  a  valuable 
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secret — the  attractioD  we  would  feel  for  one 
who  holds  Tot  us  a  glass  that  will  bring  near 
a  beautiful  landscape  that  has  been  lying 
before  us  always,  but  hitherto  unseen. 

I  have  never  met  a  more  cultivated  woman. 
You  may  multiply  Ladies'  Colleges  as  you 
like  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  but  such  education  as  hers  will  be  as 
rare  then  as  now.  She  had  only  studied 
under  a  Yankee  "  school-ma'am,"  but  God 
and  Love  and  Duty  had  been  patiently 
teaching  her  ever  since,  whether  she  was 
reading  rare  treatises  in  her  uncle's  Harvard 
library,  or  watching  the  stars  and  the  flowers 
from  her  Colorado  hut.  She  was  no  learned 
woman.  She  did  not  call  anything  by  its 
scientific  name.  She  knew  much  because 
she  had  kept  her  eyes  and  her  heart  open, 
and  whatever  she  did  not  Icnow  she  sought 
to  make  her  own,  as  candidly  and  cordially 
as  she  turned  strangers  into  friends. 

It  was  quite  setUed  that  she  was  to  make 
a  long  stay  in  the  villa  at  Canonbury. 

I  was  with  them  during  her  first  Sunday 
there.  The  two  ladies  had  been  to  chapel.  I 
don't  know  whether  Mrs.  James  had  any  suspi- 
cion how  her  nephew  had  passed  the  morning, 
but  at  any  rate  she  inquired  demurely — 

"  And  what  service  do  you  attend,  George?" 

The  young  man  coloured  a  little.  "  Well, 
I'm  not  attending  anjrwhere  just  at  present," 
he  replied.  "  Mother's  chapel  is  so  slow, 
and  the  minister  gives  me  the  horrors." 

"  I'm  sure  it  was  an  excellent  sermon  this 
morning,"  sighed  Mrs.  Swift ;  "  did  not  yon 
think  so,  sister?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  James.  •  "  It  was 
quite  a  rich  treat  to  me,  whose  outward 
spiritual  privileges  have  been  rather  poor 
during  my  travels.  But  still  tastes  differ, 
especially  under  different  circumstances." 

"  So  I  always  say,"  George  readily  assented. 

"  Is  this  very  far  from  Gore  Chapel  ?"  she 
inquired  presendy. 

"  Gore  Chapel  is  half-way  across  London," 
I  said. 

"  O  dear !  Then  I  cannot  venture  there 
by  myself,"  she  observed.     "  I  am  so  sorry," 

"Who  preaches  there?"  asked  George. 

"  I  don't  know  who  is  the  regular  minister," 
she  answered,  "but  to-night  the  sermon  is  to 
be  bya  man  whom  I  have  often  longed  to  hear 
or  even  just  to  see  !  For  if  one  gets  a  glimpse 
of  God's  glory  by  gazing  at  a  grand  mountain 
or  beautiful  lake,  I  think  one  is  likely  to  get 
quite  as  much  by  looking  upon  the  face  of  a 
man  who,  for  the  love  of  God,  left  all  that  he 
had  and  lived  for  forty  years  among  the 
savages  of  Africa." 


"He  must  be  a  good,  earnest  man,"  ssid 
Mrs.  Swift, 

"  It  takes  something  to  realise  all  that  is 
meant  by  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,"  Mrs. 
James  observed.  "The  nearest  approach  I 
ever  knew  to  it  was  when  I  did  not  see  one 
woman's  face  for  six  months  when  we  first 
went  to  Colorado,  That  was  a  very  small 
matter  in  comparison,  but  it  helps  me  a  little 
to  understand  the  other." 

"Why,  he  must  have  built  his  own  house 
and  done  his  own  housework,"  cried  Geoi^ 
"  What  a  gloridus  muddle  it  must  have  been  I 
Jolly,  though !" 

"  I  daresay  he  didn't  find  it  jolly,"  said  his 
mother,  shaking  her  head. 

"  Oh,  Fm  not  at  all  sure  of  that,"  inter- 
posed Mrs.  James,  quite  briskly ;  "  of  course 
flesh  and  spirit  might  "fail  sometimes.  But 
depend  upon  it,  some  natural  inclination  and 
suitability  were  his  '  leading  '  to  that  kind  of 
work.  A  college  professor  would  have  been 
very  uncomfortable  and  out  of  place  at  it,  and 
perhaps  my  missionary  would  have  been  as  un- 
comfortable and  out  of  place  in  a  divinity  hall. 
One  man  can  preach  the  plain  Gospel,  and 
show  forth  the  rudiments  of  industryand  clean- 
liness, and  another  can  combat  the  arguments 
of  infidelity,  and  keep  a  herd  of  students  in 
order.  The  one  who  is  fittest  to  bear  hard- 
ship and  loneliness  and  danger,  would  per- 
haps but  ill  endure  studious  confinement, 
the  midnight  lamp,  and  theological  antago- 
nism. Every  man  to  his  work,  in  the  king- 
dom of  God,  as  in  the  world  of  nature." 

"But  we  are  meant  to  sacrifice  our  own 
inclinations,  sister,"  put  in  Mrs.  Swift. 

Mrs.  James  turned  upon  her  with  a  power 
of  sunshine  in  her  gracious  face. 

"We  must  sacrifice  them  so  far  as  they 
would  sacrifice  Christ,"  she  saidj  "but  we 
must  not  sacriSce  them  when  by  so  doing 
we  should  sacrifice  Christ  too.  If  a  man 
was  translating  the  Bible,  would  you  make 
him  transcribe  it  with  his  feet  instead  of  his 
fingers,  because  that  would  be  the  greater 
sacrifice  of  comfort  ?  Is  that  the  sacrifice 
which  God  requires?  Would  it  not  be 
rather  that  he  should  do  his  work  in  the 
way  that  would  best  and  soonest  accomplish 
it,  not  leaving  it  for  any  call  of  pleasure  or 
inclination,  or  even  passing  weariness? 
Why,  sister,  God  made  the  world  to  be  an 
easy  and  pleasant  world;  all  the  difficulty 
and  struggle  has  been  rendered  necessary 
tiirough  the  devil.  Self-sacrifice  is  but  the 
saint's  first  step  on  the  ladder  to  heaven. 
The  higher  he  goes,  the  less  he  knows  of 
it ;  for  his  will  conforms  to  his  Lord's,  and 
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it  becomes  no  sacrifice  to  do  whatever  his 
King  requires.  Do  you  know,  Lucy  dear, 
I  don't  know  that  I  should  so  deeply  reve- 

Lce  my  missionary,  if  I  did  not  hear  that 
after  all  his  sublime  experience,  he  is  the 
most  gladsome  of  men,  and  says  that  he  is 
longing  to  leave  oar  f(^  and  rains  and 
morning  calls  and  evening  dress,  and  to  go 
back  to  his  dear  Afiica  and  a  'sensible 
way  of  life.'  I  am  very  sorry  to  miss  seeing 
him  t " 

"I'll  be  most  happy  to  take  you  this 
evening,  atmt,"  George  volunteered ;  and 
was  instantly  thanked  as  wannly  and  spon- 
taneously, as  if  this  offer  were  not  the  very 
mark  at  which  she  had  been  aiming  all  the 
time  ! 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  1  chanced  to  meet 
George,  with  bis  mother  and  aunt,  all  going 
ti^elber  to  the  once  despised  "  slow  "  chapel. 
After  two  Sabbath  evening  attendances  on 
the  great. missionary,  and  some  other  cele- 
brated preacher  whom  Aunt  James  wanted 
to  hear,  on  the  third  Sunday  morning  Geoi^e 
took  her  to  the  usual  family  place  of  worship. 
The  sennon  was  no  better  than  it  always 
was,  for  it  was  always  excellent,  and  it  must 
have  been  some  change  in  George  which 
made  him  say  diat  the  minister  was  improv- 
ing, for  the  discourse  was  really  capital.  In 
the  course  of  the  week,  the  minister  chanced 
to  call  at  the  Canonbury  villa,  led  there, 
perhaps,  by  the  re-appeaiance  of  the  stray 
lamb  of  his  flock.  All  the  household  were 
at  home,  and  Mrs,  James  drew  out  George 
himself  into  giving  their  guest  some  interest- 
ing details  of  the  great  missionary's  sermon, 
the  pastor  having  a  strong  personal  interest 
in  the  subject,  because  he  had  a  brother  who 
had  tradeid  on  the  same  savage  coast.  I 
fancy  the  good  old  man  must  have  under- 
stood Mrs.  James's  cue,  for  presently  he 
began  to  tell  of  a  night-school  which  he  had 
Started  in  a  rough  district,  with  all  its  half- 
humorous,  half-pathetic  difficulties,  and  his 
urgent  want  of  young,  strong,  spirited  help, 
such  as  George  himself  could  give.  And 
when  Geoi^ge  drew  back  shamed  and  self- 
distrustful,  feeling  that  he  needed  rather  to 
learn  than  to  teadi,  the  kind  old  pastor  bade 
him  remember  that  trying  to  teach  was  the 
best  way  to  learn,  but  that,  meanwhile,  he 
only  wanted  "some  strapping  fellow  to  keep 
the  lads  in  order,"  and  should  call  in  that 
very  evening  on  his  way  to  the  school,  and 
carry  George  off  by  sheer  force  I 

George  went,  and  I  understood  became 
both  useful  and  popular,  and  he  certainly 
developed  so  much  liveliness  and  energy. 


that  he  often  touchingly  reminded  me  of  my 
old  favourite,  Alan.  But  by-^ind-by  he  grew 
grave,  not  with  the  old,  lisdess  dumpishness, 
but  with  a  manly,  noble  gravity,  as  of  one 
before  whom  the  solemnities  of  life  and 
death  had  opened. 

Have  I  a  reader  who  does  not  believe  in 
conversion  ?  Do  not  think  I  am  dreaming 
of  a  Fijian  or  Bosjesman  auditor.  There  are 
very  civilised  people,  and  people  who  pass 
as  religious,  who  do  not  practic^y  beUeve  in 
conversion.  They  will  tell  you  what  such 
and  such  a  man  used  to  be — tell  them  that 
"he  is  changed,"  and  they  will  only  smile 
incredulously.  I  don't  know  what  they  make 
of  the  Bible ;  I  don't  know  why  they  think 
Christ  wasted  his  life  and  deaUi.  Perhaps 
they  have  a  dim  idea  that  nations  may  be 
converted,  though  not  individuals.  For  my 
own  part,  I  doubt  all  reformation  that  is  not 
conversion.  I  can  easily  believe  in  the 
blackest  sinner  transformed  into  the  brightest 
sainL  I  suspect  the  most  moderate  repro- 
bate when  he  professes  to  adopt  the  most 
ordinary  respectability.  Man  may  sweep 
the  devils  from  his  own  heart,  but  only  God 
can  fill  it  with  his  Spirit,  and  if  it  lie  empty, 
the  old  legion  will  come  back  with  many 
recruits,  and  the  last  estate  of  that  man  shall 
be  worse  than  the  first  Therefore  I  thanked 
God  that,  along  with  the  outward  signs  of 
revived  brightness  and  activity  in  his  young 
life,  Geoi^e  Swift  gave  unconscious  evidences 
of  that  humility,  patience,  and  submission,  of 
which  the  mere  natural  man  is  no  more 
capable  than  is  the  thistle  of  bearing  grapes. 

He  took  a  very  lowly,  hard-working  situar 
don  in  a  City  office,  and  persevered  in  his 
duties  with  diligence  and  contentment.  One 
could  not  doubt  what  a  struggle  it  was.  The 
ageing,  subdued  lines  on  the  handsome  young 
face  told  what  he  did  not 

I  never  quite  understood  how  it  came  to 
an  end.  There  was  a  proposal  of  emigration 
for  some  of  the  youlfe  at  the  night-school 
where  George  Swift  taught.  He  interested 
himself  in  this  project  with  characteristic 
enthusiasm,  I  think  his  aunt,  whose  stay  in 
the  Swifts'  house  had  only  terminated  by  her 
settlement  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood, 
put  one  or  two  plain  questions  to  him.  She 
was  a  shrewd  woman,  and  could  frame  them 
so,  that  his  candour  (;ouId  only  answer  yes 
or  no.  Then,  I  think,  she  had  a  little  con- 
versation with  bis  mother.  Perhaps  one, 
perhaps  two,  perhaps  three.  I  daresay  the 
two  ladies  wept  together.  I  am  sure  they 
prayed.  For  only  prayer  could  have 
strengthened    poor    Mrs.    Swift's   motherly 
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heart  to  bid  her  son  go  forth,  and  hve  out 
the  fuil  life  that  was  in  him,  in  the  way  that 
God  intended.  All  the  particulars  I  ever 
heard  was  in  one  short  conversation  with 
Mrs.  James. 

"  It  was  very  hard  for  sister  Lucy,"  said 
the  little  woman  with  a  tender  shake  of  her 
gentle  head,  "  very  hard.  For  he  was  her 
all.  But  she  had  grown  to  see  that  what  was 
best  for  him  must  be  best  for  her.  I  could 
see  she  was  deeply  impressed  by  my  history 
of  the  very  happiest  family  I  ever  knew. 
There  were  three  boys  and  one  girl.  And 
they,  every  one  of  them,  went  away  froi 
their  parents,  thousands  of  miles.  The 
daughter  did  not  care  to  go  for  going's  sake, 
but  she  followed  her  husband,  like  a  true 
wife,  and  her  mother  was  proud  of  her  for  it. 
And  none  of  the  four  ever  missed  a  post  in 
writing  home,  and  the  old  people's  cottage 
was  quite  a  pretty  sight  for  the  curiosities 
which  their  children  sent  them.  Two  of  the 
boys  died  in  their  parents'  lifetime,  one  at 
sea,  and  one  in  a  foreign  hospital,  and  were 
very  sadly  bemoaned,  but  not  by  comfortless 
mourners.  'They've  got  first  to  the  real 
Home,'  said  the  mother.  '  It  seems  cheerier- 
like  to  know  they're  waiting  there  for  us. 
There's  generally  a  child  or  two  taJten  first. 
Maybe  the  Lord  sets  'em  to  work  getting 
ready  a  place  for  the  old  folk.  It's  what  my 
boys  were  alivays  saying  they'd  do,  and  per- 
haps they'll  do  it  yet,  better  than  they  oould 
here  below.'  '  It's  hard  to  hear  folks  saying 
we  can't  miss  them  much,  dnce  we'd  reaJly 
lost  them  long  ago,'  said  the  &ther,  who  was 
a  pious,  plain  Veimonter.  '  I  guess  we  aint 
lost  them  yet.  I'd  not  give  a  cent  for  the 
boy  that  puts  his  foot  on  the  stove  in  the  old 
house,  and  sits  tiiere,  wishing  he  was  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  Give  me  the  lad 
that  can  go  anywhere,  and  say,  "  There's  no 
place  like  Iwrne."  I  reckon  it  don't  matter 
where  the  body  is,  if  the  heart's  in  tlie  right 
place.'  I  think,  Mr.  Garrett,  that  brave 
story  did  Lucy  good,  l^ey  are  both  dead 
now,  those  good  people,  but  you  see  &ey 
have  left  a  memory  like  a  bracing  breeze. 
And  so,  at  last,  dear  sista  Lucy  spoke  to 
George  himself,  and  though  he  tried  very 
hard  to  make  her  believe  that  he  was  quite 
healthy  and  happy  where  he  is,  the  dear 
honest  fellow  could  sot  succeed,  and  it  is 
settled  that  he  shall  go  out  with  the  httle 
emigrant  party.  It  aJraost  puts  me  in  miad 
of  the  good  old  days  of  the  Aftzj^tnoer. 
Tliey  are  not  to  sail  for  six  months,  which 
they  are  to  spend  each  in  learning  what  will 
be  most  usetul  to  him.    There  are  to  be  a 


young  minister  and  his  wife  of  the  party,  who 
are  both  well  known  in  the  night-school,  and 
the  assistant  in  the  medical  dispensary  of  the 
neighbourhood  is  also  going  with  them. 
They  will  found  a  little  village  of  their 
own,  that  may  grow  into  a  great  dty  some 
day,  and  it  is  to  be  called  Cobb's-towa,  after 
our  good  minister  himsell  Besides  the 
young  pastor,  there  are  three  manied  couplee 
among  the  emigrants,  aod  four  of  the  elder 
lads  are  engaged  to  very  decent  girls,  who 
are  not  to  follow  them  for  at  least  a.  year, 
but  to  remain  behind  in  good  domestic  ser- 
vice. Mrs.  Swift  has  taken  one,  and  Jane 
Shipton  is  quite  proud  of  teaching  her^  Jane 
is  a  capital  teacher,  she  has  such  tliorough 
economy  and  industry,  and  can  train  the 
lassie  to  knit  stockings  and  sew  shirts,  and 
make  something  of  every  odd  and  end.  In- 
deed, we  shall  all  be  busy  eaougfa  for  the 
next  MX  montiis,  for  we  wish  to  do  as  much 
as  we  can  among  ourselves,  to  spare  the 
expedition  every  penny.  It  is  but  poor,  and 
then  money  is  worth  so  much  in  a  new 
country.  George  is  to  spend  bis  six  months 
on  a  farm,  learning  both  theory  and  practice 
of  agriculture,  and  picking  up  evety  self- 
helping  habit  he  can  acquire." 

During  that  six  months'  probation  I  often 
called  in  at  Canonbuiy,  and  I  must  say,  that 
though  I  frequently  saw  tears  glinting  in 
Mrs.  Swift's  eyes,  yet  I  bad  never  seen  her 
more  energeticand  cheerful.  She  got  through 
piles  of  needJe-work,  and  had  some  cosy 
woollen  knitting  to  save  even  the  moments 
"  between  the  lights."  She  made  kindly 
acquaintance  with  all  the  fiieiuls  and  relations 
who  were  to  be  left  behind,  and  was  particu- 
lariy  careful  and  considerate  in  her  provision 
for  such  among  the  lads — there  were  several 
— as  had  nobody  even  to  leave.  "  We  must 
just  make  them  a  Urtle  sorry  to  leave  our- 
selves. Sister  Eunice,"  she  said  ;  "  it  will  not 
be  good  for  them  to  go  out  to  a  new  land 
without  one  regret  for  the  old  country." 

They  were  off  at  last.  I  could  well  believe, 
as  Mrs.  James  reiterobcd,  "  that  it  was  very 
hard  indeed  for  sister  Lucy."  But  a  neigh- 
bourly warmth  closed  round  her.  When  she 
listened,  trembhng,  to  the  wind  and  the  storm, 
six  knew  that  there  was  a  warm  young  heart 
in  her  kitchen  that  listened  too,  and  hoped 
and  prayed  with  her.  She  was  not  lonely  in 
her  loneliness.  And  when  Geoi^'s  first  letter 
came,  and  another  letter  to  the  kitohen,  and 
the  street  door  grew  noisy  with  knocks  that 
had  come  to  tell  of  another  letter,«nd  another, 
all  full  of  k)ve  and  good  cheer,  Mrs.  Swift 
laughed  and  bustled  in  her  cheerfiil  gladness, 
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sAd,  I  tbink,  i<3.t  a  kee&er  joy  and  pride  in 
her  boy  and  his  affection  than  she  could  have 
ever  felt  when  he  sat  rusting  by  her  lighted 
hearth. 


I  long  stays  m&  her.  He  mairied  happily  asd 
I  had  children.  One  little  girl  was  sent  to 
I  England  for  her  health,  and  ibund  a  happy 
I  home  with  her  grandmother,  whose  last  days 
I  were,  I  ffainJc,  her  besL 
i        But  there  never  cune  any  tidings  of  the 

lost  Alan.  I  think  he  must  have  died  soon 
I  after  he  ran  away  from  home.  I  cannot 
I  think  tiiat  my  frank-eyed  favourite  cxiuld  long 
I  have  hardened  hts  heart  against  his  mother. 
,  ^Ve  must  leave  the  mystery  with  God.  But 
;  I  knew  what  was  in  Mrs.  Swiff  s  mind  when 
]  I  ooce  fonnd  her  cheerily  packii^  a  Guilt- 
I'  jnas  hamper  to  send  across  the  sea. 
■-       "It  seems  quite  home-like,"  said  the  old 

lady  brightly,  popping  in   a  pretty  box   of 
I .  sweetmeats.    "  There's  always  stHnething  to 


be  in-epared  for — Christmas,  or  birthdays,  or 
Gwnethtng.  It  is  cheery  work  for  me.  But 
I  should  like  to  do  twice  as  much  of  it,"  and 
there  the  old  eyes  looked  up  and  thrilled  me 
with  their  pathos.     "  I  might  have  had  twice 

!s  much.     I  would  not  carry  God's  cross,  so 
must  bear  my  own.    If  I  had  only  under- 
stood the  words  I  knew  so  well — 


Oh,  Mr.  Garrett,  I  do  not  murmur;  but  if  I 
could  be  only  sure  that  all  the  suffering  of 
my  sin  is  mine !  O  Alan,  my  son,  my  son, 
would  to  God  I  had  died  for  thee!  But  God 
loved  Alan  better  than  his  mother  did,  and  I 
must  hope  on  in  His  mercy." 

And  I  thought  of  the  old  proverb  which 
says-—*'  What  we  keep  we  lose,  what  we  give 
we  gain."  Did  not  Solomon  mean  die  same 
when  he  said,  "  There  is  that  maketh  him- 
self rich,  yet  hath  nothing:  there  is  that 
maketii  hirnself  poor,  yet  hath  great  riches?" 

EDWAIU>  CAKILETT. 
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III. — THE  THRONE  OF  INIQUITY. 


CHIEF  among  the  many  bitter  fruits  of ' 
our  neglect  of  St.  John's  Sealed  Book 
■are  these. 

So  long  as  we  neglect  his  divine  "unvdl- 
ing,"  we  neglect  the  best — because  only  - 
inspired— commentary  extant,  on  all  previous  i 
Holy  Writ  I 

We  n^lect  the  book  that,  above  all  oAers, 
proves  the  organic  unity  of  Holy  Writ: 
and  in  these  days  this  is  important,  because 
one  plan  proves  one  mind,  and  one  mind 
proves  inspiration.  We  neglect,  therefore, 
the  strongest  bulwark  of  the  faith  in  believers, 
and  the  sharpest  and  best  weapon  ctf  offence 
and  defence  against  unbelievers. 

Amid  the  prevailing  scepticism  of  the  day, 
.  one  very  common   and  easy  form  of  attack 
'  lies  in  selecting  isolated  fragments  of  Holy 
I  Writ,  and  thereon  chai^ng  God  with  sin  and 
Christianity  with  immorality.     Or,  mayhap, 
the  sceptic  turns  to  history,  and  says,  "  Be- 
hold the  overflowing  iniquity,  the  physical 
and  moral  evil,  the  cmshing  sufferings,  cala- 
mities, and    oppressions    of   mankind — the 
wars,  tntirders,  lust,  and  crime — thick  dark- 
ness covering  many  lands — and  where  there 
is  Kght,  wolves  devouring  the  fold  I    Does 
not  all  this  negative  the  providence,  and 
goodness,  and  wisdom  of  Go(l  ?    How  can  a 


God  of  righteousnesB  and  of  love  tolerate  so 
much  evil  in  the  wtwld  ?" 

This  charge  is  ea^  to  make,  and  difficult 
to  pany.  The  more  so,  that  believers  have 
a  lurkh^  suspicion  that  God  it  responsible 
for  much  of  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world. 
Their  defence,  therefore,  if  made  at  all,  is 
but  haV-bearted ;  the  false  impeachment  of 
the  Almighty  Rtands,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  the  sceptic  gains  an  apparent,  thc»igh 
temporary,  triumph. 

This  bold  assumption  on  one  side,  and  un- 
soldierly  weakness  on  the  other,  spring  from 
onr  'failing  to  perceive  that  there  are  in  Holy 
Writ,  and  consequently  in  theworid'a  history, 
two  thrones — one  of  Righteousness,  and  one 
of  Iniquity. 

These  two  thrones  are  mysteries,  but  St. 
J<^  hair  unveiled  them.  In  doing  so  he 
has  unlocked  the  problem  of  die  universe, 
and  reconciled  the  phenomena  of  sin,  suffer- 
ing, pain,  crime,  and  calamity,  with  die  love 
and  the  Fatherhood  of-God. 

Let  us,  then,  contiaue  onr  inquiry  into  the 
throne  of  iniquity,  its  tactics  and  its  laws ;  fot 
it  is  by  understanding  this  agency  that  we 
shall  vindicate  God's  ways  totti  the  £alse  im- 
peaclunents  so  frequent^  laid  to  tiieir  charge. 

L  £rrer'i  invuii/e  agmty.—ln.  the  Book 
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of  Job  we  learn  that  the  Spirit  of  Evil  goes  to 
and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  walks  up  and  down 
in  it;  while  in  the  New  Testament  he  is 
depicted  as  a  lion,  prowling  about  in  the 
earth,  in  search  of  his  unwary  prey.  We 
read  too  of  "  Joshua,  the  high  priest,  standing 
before  the  angel  of  the  l.oid,  and  Satan 
standing  at  his  right  hand  to  resist  him" 
(Zech.  iii.  i). 

It  is  also  written,  "  I  saw  the  Lord  sitting 
on  his  throne,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven 
standing  by  him,  on  his  right  hand  and  on 
his  left.  And  the  Lord'  said,  Who  shall  per- 
suade Ahab,  that  he  may  go  up  and  fall  at 
Ramoth  Gileadp  And  one  said  in  this 
manner,  and  another  said  on  that  manner. 
And  there  came  forth  a  spirit,  and  stood 
before  the  Lord  and  said,  I  will  persuade 
him.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Where- 
with? And  he  said,  I  will  go  forth,  and  will 
be  a  lying  spirit  in  die  mouth  of  all  his  pro- 
phets. And  he  said.  Thou  shalt  persuade 
nim,  and  prevail  also :  go  forth  and  do  so  " 
(i  Kings  xxii.  19 — 22). 

We  have  this  important  narrative  repeated 
in  3  Chron.  xviii.  18—21,  and  both  are  ac- 
companied with  the  emphatic  injunction, 
"Therefore  hear  thou  the  word  of  the  Lord." 
There  are  many  similar  references  in  Holy 
Writ,  such  as  "  He  sent  evil  angeb  among 
them;"  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed 
from  Saul,  and  an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord 
troubled  hitn."  We  read  also  of  Michael 
the  archangel  contending  and  disputing  with 
the  great  prince  of  evil,  and  not  daring  to 
bring  a.  railing  accusation  against  him  (Jude  9). 
Jeremy  Taylor  says,  "  The  angel  of  Judea 
could  not  prevail  in  behalf  of  his  people, 
because  the  angel  of  Persia  opposed  it" 
(Dan.  X.  13 — 2i;  xii.  i).  It  is  also  written, 
"There  was  war  in  heaven:  Michael  and  his 
angels  fought  against  the  dragon :  and  the 
dn^on  fought  and  his  angels,  and  prevailed 
not :  neither  was  their  place  any  more  found 
in  heaven."  And  that  we  may  not  doubt 
who  the  great  dragon  is,  he  is  styled  "  that 
old  serpent,  called  the  Devil,  and  Satan" 
(Rev.xS.,.) 

Now  this  great  dragon  has  not  only  a  host 
of  fallen  angels  who  obey  his  behest,  but  he 
has  many  minor  powers,  called  "serpents 
and  scorpions,  and  all  the  powers  of  the 
enemy."  He  has  also  two  remarkaUe  co- 
adjutors in  iniquity,  the  spirit  riders  on  the 
black  and  livid  horses  of  the  third  and  fourth 
seals.  These  three  riders  on  the  red,  black, 
and  livid  horses,  form  the  trinity  of  evil, 
whose  number  is  666  ;  and  who  are  sub- 
sequently named  the  dragon,  the  beast,  and 


the  false  prophet.  And  to  the  beast  and 
false  prophet  the  dragon  gives  his  power,  and 
seat,  and  great  authority,  so  that,  tike  himr 
they  "  deceive  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth." 
These  three  are  full  of  conjoint  action ;  they 
co-operate  in  all  evil,  they  work  together,  they 
war  together,  and  finally  perish  together. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  very  remarkable  con- 
joint oiganisation — natural  and  supernatural 
^-ever  at  work  on  behalf  of  evil :  vast  in  its 
ramifications,  seen  and  unseen,  and  demand- 
ing OUT  deepest  scrutiny.  And  until  we  have- 
fathomed  its  depths,  how  dare  man — "  ^o 
is 'of  yesterday,  and  knows  nothing  "—charge- 
the  Almighty  with  evil  ? 

Let  us  see  how  little  ground  there  is  for 
any  such  charge.  We  behold  in  our  every- 
day experience  a  constant,  instant,  hourly 
creation  of  human  beings — finite  likenesses 
of  God.*  But  was  the  great  Creator  quiescent 
before  this  work  began,  scarce  six  thousand 
years  ago?  "The  plurality  of  worlds  like 
ours  has  long  been  deemed,"  says  Sir  David 
Brewster,  "  the  creed  of  the  philosopher  and 
the  hope  of  the  Christian."  The  testimony  of 
the  Gtany  firmament  therefore  tells  us  that 
the  Creator  was  not  quiescent  in  heaven  :  the 
testimony  of  the  rocks  tells  us  He  was  not  so 
on  earth :  the  testimony  of  Scripture  tells  us 
He  was  not  so  in  the  higher  spiritual  intelli- 
gences. And  just  as  the  material  creation. 
was  drawn  out  in  an  almost  endless  and 
unbroken  succession  of  orders,  realms,  and 
classes,  from  monad  up  to  man ;  so,  among 
the  spiritual  intelligences,  do  we  find  angeb 
and  archangels,  cherubin  and  seraphin,  le- 
gions of  spiritual  agents,  realms,  orders, 
classes,  thrones,  dominions,  armies,  princi- 
palities, and  powers — a  multitude  which  no 
man  can  number— filling  that  vast  and  mea- 
sureless expanse  that  stretches  between  man 
and  God. 

These  higher  spiritual  intelligences  and 
powers  are  presumably  like  us,  finite  like- 
nesses of  Deity,  and,  like  us,  they  are  free. 
But  free  agents  are  fallible— powers  must 
have  liberty,  or  they  cease  to  be  powers — 
and,  being  free,  must  be  free  to  err.  Hence 
an  apostacy  in  the  spiritual  world,  as  it  i& 
written,  "  The  aogels  kept  not  their  first 
estate,"  and  fell.  And  this  was  followed,. 
after  the  lapse  of  ages,  by  a  similar  apostacy 
in  the  material  world,  that  of  man. 

The  constant  instant  creation  of  souls  in 
ceaseless  succession  is  to  us  an  unfathomable 
mystery ;  the  fall  of  souls  created  in  God's 
own  image  is  equally  so ;  the  fall  of  spiritual 
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intelligences  in  heaven  is  the  greatest  mystery 
of  all  But  they  are  revealed  fiicts,  and  as 
such  we  must  accept  them. 

This  double  fall,  however,  though  myste- 
rious, is  made  sufRciently  plain  even  to  out 
finite  minds. 

In  the  material  worlds  we  behold  harmony 
and  order,  in  the  moral  and  spiritual,  dis- 
turbance and  confusion.  But  God,  we  are 
told,  is  not  the  author  of  confusion.  Whence, 
then,  this  disparity  in  his  works  ?  Clearly 
because  the  former  are  bound  by  immutable 
laws,  while  the  latter  are  &ee. 

Angels  and  men  are  created  powers,  differ- 
ing vastly  in  degree,  but  still  powers,  endowed 
with  freedom  of  action  and  of  will.  They 
are  not  minerals  or  vegetables  bound  by 
immutable  laws  and  devoid  of  liberty.  Matter 
has  no  power,  mind  and  spirit  have  many. 
Free  powers  are  sovereign  in  their  liberty, 
both  of  action  and  of  choice,  and  responsible 
for  both.  If  they  fall,  it  is  by  consent  and 
through  their  liberty.  Free  will  coerced  ceases 
to  be  free  will.  A  power  deprived  of  fiee- 
dom  of  action  and  of  will  ceases  to  be  a 
power.  Hence  it  follows  that  God  could 
not  prevent  apostacy  without  contradicting 
his  own  action  in  creation,  and  He  is  a  God 
that  changes  not. 

We  learn  from  Holy  Writ  that  these  free 
powers^ — heavenly  and  earthly — abused  the 
law  of  liberty  under  which  they  were  created 
— they  broke  the  covenant  and  condition  of 
their  existence— they  abused  their  moral 
freedom  and  their  moral  power.  And  from 
this  abuse  sprang  moral  evil,  the  fruitful 
parent  of  all  the  phyacal  evil  we  see  around 
us. 

Does  not  this  apostacy  of  the  higher 
heavenly  spiritual  intelligences  explain  both 
the  virulence  and  the  vast  power  of  evil- 
power  so  great  that  God  Himself  must  di 
to  expiate  and  eliminate  it ;  and  does  not  its 
conjoint  action  with  man  explain  all  the 
seething  physical  evil  wherewith  this  life  is 
instinct  ? 

Thus  we  begin  to  see  that  man,  the  accuser 
of  the  Godhead,  is  himself,  conjointly  with 
fallen  spirits  and  the  powers  of  darkness,  the 
real  author  of  all  the  evil  in  tlie  earth.  Their 
combined  efforts  constitute  a  permanent 
rebellion  against  God,  and  turn  God's  other- 
wise goodly  world  into  a  wilderness  of  sin. 
While  God,  far  from  being  the  author,  is  the 
irreconcileable  antagonist  of  sin — ever  work- 
ing and  warring  in  ceaseless  campaign  against 
it.    His  whole  plan  of  govetnment,  his  whole 
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scheme  of  redemption,  are  two  mighty  orga- 
nisations for  its  extinction  and  destruction, 
and  for  the  re-establishment  of  innocence. 

Sympathy  with  this  world's  sin  and  suffer- 
ing drew  Christ  from  heaven.  He  came 
down  to  destroy  the  king  of  terrors,  and  the 
very  Spirit  of  Evil ;  and  man's  highest  grati- 
tude is  to  impeach  him  with  the  ill  He  died 
to  eliminate ! 

Our  Lord,  when  He  cleansed  the  Temple 
of  the  money-cl'angeis,  and  of  those  who 
bought  and  sold  therein,  did  so  by  making  a 
scourge  of  small  cords.  Now,  the  heart  of 
every  believer  is  called  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  each  must  be  similarly 
cleansed.  But  observe,  the  small  cords  were 
of  man's  creating ;  our  Lord  turned  them  to 
his  own  use,  and  made  a  scourge  of  them. 
Just  so  all  the  bitter,  stinging  cords  of  earth 
are  either  of  man's  creating  or  the  enemy's ; 
but  God  turns  them  into  a  scourge  of 
stringent  discipline,  eminently  suited  to  our 
state  of  spiritual  alienation,  and  admirably 
calculated  to  bring  erring  apostates  back 
into  the  paths  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

Man's  entire  action  tends  to  confirm  him 
in  apostacy,  and  to  assimilate  him  to  the 
world  ;  God's,  to  uproot  him,  and  assimilate 
him  to  Himself,  Hence  the  jar  and  strife  of 
earth.  Hence  all  history  is  suffering,  and  ail 
life  a  warfare,  wherein  he  that  overcometh, 
shall  inherit  all  things. 

The  very  element  wherein  evil  exists  is 
suffering.  God's  surroundings  are  joy,  peace, 
love,  liberty,  and  light.  Those  of  evil  are 
pain,  suffering,  cruel  bondage,  bitter  anguish, 
and  all  the  tyrannies  of  earth.  Hence  we 
read  in  Scripture  of  "  all  who  were  oppressed 
of  the  devil."  His  CTuel  bondage  is  fre- 
quently alluded  to — hence,  "  we  being  bur- 
dened, do  groan,"  We  find  him  even  pre- 
vailing to  make  God's  chosen  people  sacrifice 
their  innocent  offspring  unto  Moloch.  His 
is  the  power  of  death,  and  to  this  end  He  is 
ever  wielding  his  "  great  sword "  (Rev.  vi. 
4)  :  it  is  never  sheathed,  and  never  satiated 
with  blood.  Our  Lord  calls  him  "a  mur- 
derer from  the  beginning ;"  and  in  order  to 
shaw  that  his  ahildren  would  be  murderers 
also,  he  adds,  "  Ye  are  of  your  father  the 
devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will 
do." 

It  is  quite  clear  that  war,  bloodshed,  re- 
bellion, cruelty,  and,  in  fine,  sufifering  of 
every  shape,  are  of  Satan;  for  when  he  is 
subdued  and  bound,  they  all  cease.  Then 
"narion  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more."    "  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the 
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lamb,  and  the  leopard  shaQ  lie  down  with 
the  kid ;  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and 
the  fatling  together,  and  a  little  child  shall 
lead  them."  "  The  sucking  child  shall  play 
on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child 
shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice'  den. 
They  shall  not  hurt  or  destroy  in  all  niy  holy 
mountain ;  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea." 

It  may  be  ai^ed  that  God  couid  blot 
these  spiritual  and  human  rebels  from  crea- 
tion, and  so  speedily  put  an  end  to  sin.  But 
who  shall  dictate  His  course  to  the  Almighty? 
and  what  is  time  to  the  Eternal  ?  It  secmeth 
Him  good  not  to  make  haste ;  and  not  to  rule 
responsible  creatures — first  causes  in  their  own 
free  action — by  the  laws  of  force  and  of  com- 
pulsion, but  by  the  moral  and  spiritual  laws 
of  liberty  and  love.  He  rules  moral  powers 
by  moral  means ;  and  when  these  powers  of 
their  own  free  choice  fall  and  become  wicked 
powers,  He  turns  them  into  a  moral  police, 
ruling  the  world  and  punishing  sin,  throngh 
them  and  by  them.  Hence  wc  read  of  being 
"  chastened  with  the  rod  of  men,"  and  of 
"  the  wicked,  which  is  thy  sword."  Thus 
God  uses  sin  to  correct  sin — like  is  made  to 
cure  like ;  as  in  the  wilderness,  the  serpent 
bit,  and  the  serpent  cured. 

The  waters  of  Bcthesda  had  a  healing 
power,  but  not  until  they  were  supernaturally 
troubled  :  and  so  it  is  with  the  waters  of  life, 
when  troubled  they  are  doubly  healing,  and 
when  sanctified,  become  to  many  sufferers 
phosphorescent  with  light  from  heaven. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  holy  and  heavenly 
influences  alone  should  be  brought  to  bear 
on  man ;  he  requires  punitive  and  penal  i 
also,  in  order  to  effect  his  renewal.  And 
thus  God  patiently  works  out  his  mighty 
plan  with  influences  from  above  and  from 
below:  as  if  the  wheat  intended  for  the 
heavenly  gamer  were  placed  between  the 
upper  and  nether  millstone,  there  to  be 
ground,  bruised,  unhusked,  and  made  fit  for 
the  Master's  use. 

In  other  words,  God  governs  this  world  in 
the  interests  of  the  Heir-Apparent.  Our 
conformity  to  Him  is  tlie  end  in  view.  Man 
is  manageable  only  in  a  moral  way.  God 
sees  fit  to  educate — not  coerce— him  into 
that  conformity.  Hence  He  utilises  evil,  by 
making  it  punish  and  correct  evil ;  and  out 
of  it  frames  a  stringent  moral  discipline,  ad- 
mirably suited  to  work  the  divine  principle 
into  the  mind  of  man,  and  to  fructify  the 
Bonl. 

Chriet'B  great  aim  is  to  make  us  joint-heirs 


with  Him  in  his  redeemed  inheritance.  But 
in  order  to  insure  our  admission  there.  He 
must  present  us  faultless  to  his  Father,  with- 
out spot  or  blemish.  To  this  end  He  not 
only  cleanses  us  with  his  blood,  but  He  also 
transfoims  us,  by  successive  purgations,  into 
his  own  image,  scourging  us  with  small  cords, 
the  "rod  of  men." 

And  here  it  may  naturally  be  asked  how 
these  small  cords  of  man's  making — the 
serpent  brood  of  sin — become  a  rod  in  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty,  to  purge  each  temple, 
to  chasten  us,  and  to  urge  us  for^vard  out  of 
sin,  into  salvation  ? 

We  reply,  just  as  the  serpent  became,  at  4e 
word  of  Jehovah,  a  rod  in  the  hand  of  Moses, 
so  does  sin,  in  all  its  protean  forms  and  myriad 
shapes,  become  a  rod  in  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty.  Our  daily  and  hourly  experience 
also  helps  us  to  reply ;  for  in  it  we  find  a 
myriad  formative  influences,  all  combining 
and  working  together  to  make  up  the  tugged 
yet  essential  discipline  of  life.  Suffering  is. 
only  another  name  for  the  discipline  wherein 
sin  has  set  us.  The  very  element  wherein  sin 
exists  is  pain— it  is  the  unfailing  and  inevi- 
table concomitant  of  evil ;  but  in  the  hand 
of  God  it  becomes  a  pioneer  of  good,  an  in- 
terpreter of  law  and  love,  of  right  and  \vTong : 
pointing  on  the  dial-plate  of  retribution — true 
as  the  needle  to  the  pole — the  sin  it  aims  at. 

Hence  we  find  every  pang  of  earth  charged 
with  teaching.  The  pain  of  want  leads  to 
energy  and  industrj',  while  it  evokes  charity. 
Danger  leads  to  watchfulness,  and  calls  forth 
courage.  Suffering  excites  sensibility,  molli- 
fies the  affections,  fertilises  the  character. 
Failure  checks  pride,  and  shackles  passion. 
Earthly  disasters  purge  us  from  our  dross, 
and  pave  the  way  to  spiritual  triumphs.  The 
mutabilities  of  fortune  cause  all  our  anchors 
to  drift,  until  we  anchor  on  the  immutable. 
While  the  treachery,  unrest,  deceitfulness, 
fickleness,  and  instability  of  this  life,  all  tend 
to  shape  and  fashion  us  for  the  permanence, 
rest,  and  stability  of  the  next.''' 

Thus  is  our  daily  life  and  experience  made 
a  training  in  truth  and  righteousness,  just  as 
the  Jewish  dispensation  was  of  old  on  a 
lower  platform.  And  thus,  by  subjecting 
man  to  many  influences,  good  and  evil,  is 
elaborated  by  the  Great  Alchemist,  the  spiri- 
tual education  of  the  world,  and  that  mighty 
problem  of  vital  moment  to  eadi  of  us,  how 
a  soul,  embedded  like  a  fossil  in  evil  ca'n  be 
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fashioned  aoew  into  God's  likeness ;  and 
thereby  be  entided  to  a  place  ^in  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
ri^teousness  only,  and  from  which  all  evil 
must  be  for  ever  excluded, 

II.  Mrrn's  wisdom  and  power. — The  wis- 
dom of  the  spirit  of  error  far  transcends  that  of 
man — hence  we  are  told  tohave  the  wisdiam  of 
the  serpent.  Satan  knew  and  rightly  applied 
that  somewhat  obscure  prophecy  in  the 
Psalms,  "  He  shall  give  lus  augcls  chait^e 
over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways." 
The  ^irits  of  evil  knew  our  Lord  when  men 
did  not  Their  language  to  our  Saviour  is, 
"  Let  us  alone :  ....  art  Thou  come  to 
destroy  us  ?  I  know  Thee  who  Thou  art,  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel;"  while  "all  men  mused 
in  iheir  hearts  of  John,  whether  he  were  the 
Christ  or  not." 

"  And  unclean  spirits,  when  they  saw  Him, 
fell  down  before  Him,  and  cried,  saying. 
Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,"  But  when  our 
Lord  asked  his  disciples,  "  Whom  do  men 
say  that  I  am  ?"  they  answered,  "  John  the 
Baptist :  but  some  say  Ellas :  and  others, 
one  of  the  prophets." 

They  know  his  power  too,  for  they  say, 
"  If  Thou  cast  us  out,"  suffer  us  to.  go  into 
the  herd  of  swine.  They  seem  even  to  have 
a  certain  knowledge  of  prophetic  periods 
which  the  Father  has  kept  iu  his  own  hands ; 
for  their  words  to  our  Lord  are,  "  Art  Thou 
come  to  torment  us  before  thelimeV  And 
we  read  that  the  devil  comes  down  to  earth 
in  great  wrath,  "knowing  that  his  time  is 
short."  Men  rather  say,  "  Where  is  the  pro- 
mise of  His  coming?"  And  to  our  Lord's 
assurance  that  He  will  shortly  bruise  the 
serpent's  head  under  his  heel,  they  reply, 
"  All  things  continue  as  they  were." 

So  much  for  the  wisdom  of  the  spirit  of 
evil;  but  who  shall  adequately  describe  its 
power?  Scripture  only  can— and  it  tenns 
this  great  power  a  god,  a  prince,  a  king; 
while  it  speaks  of  man  as  a  worm,  a  vapour, 
a  shadow  j 

And  as  to  the  range  of  his  power,  we  are 
distinctly  told  that  he  deceiveth  the  whole 
world;  while  he  wars  with  the  angels  and 
archangels  of  heaven,  and  is  "  cast  out  into 
the  earth,  and  his  angels'  cast  out  with  him." 
He  is  also  called  the  angel  of  the  bottomless 
pit  And  this  great  power  and  great  autho- 
rity he  is  able  to  delegate  to  his  coadjutors 
and  executive  (Rev.  xiii.  a). 

Our  Lord  likens  Satan  to  lightning ;  and' 
the  comparison  is  instructive ;  for  electricity 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  motive 
powers  of  the  universe — so  strong  and  bo 


swift — so  hidden  and  myGtenou£ — so  all^er- 
vading,  yet  so  intangible. 

The  great  power  and  terrible  malignity  of 
evil  is  also  shown  in  the  vast  efforts  niade 
by  God  to  subdue  it.  The  Son  of  God  caroa 
down  from  heaven,  became  a  partaker  of  oui 
flesh  and  blood,  in  order  that "  through  death 
He  might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  oC 
death,  that  is  the  devil."  God  maJces  one 
act  subserve  a  myriad  ends ;  but  this  one  is 
emphatically  pressed  upon  our  notice,  teadi- 
ing  us  that  creation  is  penetrated  and  poisoned 
by  this  subtle  spirit,  causing  it  to  groan  and 
travail  in  pain,  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
great  Jehovah  puts  forth  all  his  powers,  in 
order  that  by  successive  purgations  He  may 
restore  and  renew  the  eailh,.and  re-establiah 
righteousness. 

"Whence,"  writes  Dr.  Chalmers,  "the 
might  and  whence  Uie  mystery  of  that  spell 
that  so  binds  and  infatuates  us  to  the  world? 
Who  is  it  that  so  pictures  out  the  objects  of 
sense,  and  so  magnifies  the  range  of  theji 
future  enjoyment,  and  so  dazeles  the  fond 
and  deceived  imagination,  that  in  looking 
onward  through  our  earthly  career  it  appears 
like  the  vista,  or  perspective  of  innumetabte 
ages  ?  He  who  is  called  '  the  god  of  this 
worid.' " 

Doubtless  some  will  exclaim — for  it  is  a 
very  easy,  and  therefore  a  veiy  common 
talent  to  find  jault — "  All  this  savours  of 
Manicheism."  And  unthinking  men  are 
constandy  scared  from  truth,  by  the  error 
that  has  been  associated  with  it.  But  the 
error  is  not  the  result  of  the  truth,  any  more 
than  the  tares  are  the  result  of  the  wheat. 
The  enemy  places  it  there  in  the  hopes  of 
darkening  the  truth,  and  driving  timid  souls 
from  iL  Were  we  to  reject  truth  because 
erring  man,  doing  the  lusts  of  his  father,  has 
overlaid  it  with  error,  we  should  reject  all 
truth,  because  it  is  the  adversary's  unceasing 
aim  to  overlay  and  confound  every  truth 
with  some  counterfeiting,  and  so  far  neutral- 
ising error. 

Thus  Zoroaster,  the  Manicliees,  the  Gnos- 
tics, and  many  philosophers  have  accepted 
the  scriptural  trath  of  a  "  God  of  this  world," 
and  from  it  framed  the  monstrous  heresy  of 
two  equal  Gods — one  of  good,  and  one  of 
evil— existing  together  from  eternity.  These 
are  the  vain  imaginings  of  vainer  men.  Far 
from  being  equals,  how  vast  the  difference 
between  these  two  powers,  as  depicted  in  Holy 
Writ  I  The  one, Uncreated,  Almighty,  Immor- 
tal; the  other,  created,  fallen,  finite,  doomed — 
and  yet  a  mighty  power  from  his  fall  to  his 
doom — the  apostate  god  of  an  apostate  world ! 
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Heresies  are  Satan's  masteipieces ;  Ihe^  of  Satan  received  a  great  check  at  our  Lord's 
are  bulwarks  to  his  throne,  and  pillars  to  his  first  coming,  when,  "  having  spoiled  princi- 
synagogue:  all  his  deepest  craft,  all  his  most  palities  and  powers,  He  made  a  show  of 
subtle  and  refined  ingenuity,  seem  devoted  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them;"  thereby 
to  them.  He  is  the  author  of  confusion,  and  typifying  the  great  issue  of  the  second  advent, 
in  heresies  he  so  commingles  tnith  and  error.  Before  his  sufferings,  our  Lord  also  said, "  Now 
that  those  "who  have  not  their  senses  exer- ;  is  the  judgment  of  this  world,  noiv  shall  the 
cised  to  discern  between  good  and  evil,"  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out." 
cannot  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  The  The  words  of  Scripture  need  no  confimia- 
ignorant  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  heresy ;  tion  by  man.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that 
while  others  timidly  keep  aloof,  alike  from  j  both  heathen  and  Christian  writers  i 


truth  and  its  associated  falsehood, 
may  be  doubted  whether  this  old  and  im- 
pious heresy  has  not  deterred  many  from 
setting  forth  Satan  as  he  is  depicted  in 
Scripture,  as  the  almost  omnipotent  and  well- 


early  ages  of  Christianity  relate  that  the 
famous  heathen  oracles  were  struck  dumb. 
The  Delphic  ceased,  they  say,  to  give 
from  the  birth  of  Clirist.  Several  histt 
relate   that,    being    questioned,    it   replied 


nigh  all-pervading  god  of  this  world.  "There,  is  a  Hebrew  boy,  who  is  king  of 

But  great  as  the  power  of  the  god  of  this  the  gods,  who  has  commanded  me  to  leave 
world  is,  it  is  limited  :  Jehovah  has  set  ,  this  house  and  begone  to  hell ;  so  expect 
bounds  that  he  cannot  pass.  In  Job's  case  no  more  answers."  In  Scripture  these  hca- 
the  limit  was,  "but  spare  his  life."  Thus  is  then  idols  are  styled  devils. 
Satan  curbed,  or  as  the  destroyer  he  would  JIany  heathen  writers  wrote  much  on  the 
never  cease  to  destroy.  Error  tempts,  sug- 1  oracles  being  silenced,  not  knowing  the 
gests,  harasses,  stimulates,  discourages,  blinds,  |  cause ;  and  Plutardi's  treatise  thereon  is 
misleads,  presents  stumbling-blocks  and  op-  still  extant.  Porphyry  writes :  "  It  is  no 
portunities  ;  "  preaches  smooth  things,"  "  pro-  wonder  if  the  city  be  overrun  with  sickness 
phesies  deceits."  He  cannot  force  men  to  '  for  so  many  years,  Esculapius  and  the  rest 
ruin,  but  he  perseveringly  allures  them  of  the  gods  having  withdrawn  their  converse 
thereto.  The  enemy  plots,  but  God  foils :  from  man :  for  since  Jesus  began  to  be 
and  the  sentence,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  j  worshipped,  no  man  has  received  any  public 
and  no  further,"  meets  him  and  thwarts  him  help  or  benefit  from  the  gods."  Porphyry,  it  is 
in  every  effoit  j  well  known,  was  no  believer  in  Christianity. 

III.  Error^rtialh'iiiMiieii. — The  kingdom  \  c  e.  fr.\ser-tytler. 


RETROSPECT. 

OH  !  to  go  back  in  our  lives. 
To  live  them  over  again, 
Knowing  all  tliat  now  we  know, 
■     Seeing  all  we  saw  not  then. 
Oh  I  to  refrain  from  speaking 

Where  that  hasty  word  was  said. 
Oh  !  but  to  break  that  silence 

Which  weighs  on  our  heart  like  lead. 
Oh  !  but  to  tarry  once  more 

At  tiiat  point  where  two  roads  met. 
And  choose  as  we  chose  not  then. 

Made  wise  by  a  life's  regret. 
Oh !  but  to  set  out  afresh 

With  some  who  from  earth  are  fled. 
Now  we'^e  read  them  by  Ihe  radiance 

Death  sheds  around  Uie  dead  1 
Thus  cry  we  now  and  again 

In  words  of  remorseful  pain, 
Yet  deep  in  our  heart  of  hearts 

Thank  God  that  the  prayer  is  vain. 


:»  J.  w.'^  I 


MARGARET. 
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across  the  fields. 

She  had  purposely  hung  behind  the  rest 
of  the  party,  and  it  was  a  large  one ;  and 
not  till  she  saw  the  last  parasol  disappear 
from  the  avenue  had  she  set  fordi.  No  one 
had  asked  her  to  walk  with  them,  nor  had 
any  one  missed  her.  But  it  was  from  no 
aggrieved  or  morbid  feeling  that  she  chose  to 
walk  alone.  She  liked  the  quiet,  and  she 
felt  she  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
party  at  Beauchamp  Towers. 

She  was  mistaken,  however;  for  with  two 
at  least  she  had  much  in  common,  or  would 
have  hereafter. 

The  grass  waves  gave  ominous  warning 
of  approaching  footsteps.  Margaret  looked 
round. 

"Walking  alone,  Miss  Marshal!?"  said 
Mr,  Leslie,  to  whom  she  had  merely  bowed 
across  a  J^ge  table,     "  How  is  that  ?  " 

He  had  a  pleasant  open  expression,  that 
atoned  for  much  that  was  faulty  in  Margaret's 
eyes ;  such  as  an  exceeding  while  and  pink- 
ness,  a  perfectly  girlish  smoothness  of  face, 
and  a  sunny  head  of  hair,  too  "  pretty,"  she 
iliought,  to  be  manly,  according  to  her  ideas. 


r  "jASMiNB  Leigh." 

cmlT  itand  and  wait." 

Caspar's  large  brow  and  ruddy  beard  always 
started  up  before  her,  and  "  all  men  else  were 
shadows." 

Mr.  Leslie  had  other  faults :  such  as  wear- 
ing suits  of  mauve  seige,  with  magenta  stock- 
ings ;  and  pea-green  Norfolk  coats,  with  canary 
stockings.  Knickerbockers,  of  course  (for 
Mr.  Leslie  was  very  well  made),  except  on 
Sundays  ;  and  now  he  came  out  resplendent 
in  long  black  coat,  white  waistcoat,  pale  blue 
tie,  and  a  moss-rose  in  his  button-hole.  It 
was  thanks  to  his  good  pleasant  face,  and  his 
easy  gay  manner,  and  the  sunny  hair  that 
Margaret  disliked,  that  Mr.  Leslie  bore  his 
strikmg  variety  of  attire  as  he  did.  Most 
men  would  have  been  utterly  vulgar  in  his 
clothes :  as  it  was,  he  carried  them  off  mar- 
vellously, cared  not  at  all  for  the  jokes  made 
at  his  expense,  or  enjoyed  them  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  party.  He  had  a 
certain  amount  of  good  looks  of  his  own,  and 
he  thou^t  he  had  a  right  to  treat  them  as' 
he  pleased.  Besides,  he  had  fifteen  thousand 
a  year;  and  what  may  not  fifteen  thousand  a 
year  do,  or  leave  undone  ? 

How  he  came  into  it?  From  his  father, 
certainly.  But  how  his  father  came  into  it  is 
a  different  thing.  The  son  was  not  ashamed 
of  it,  why  should  he  be  so? 

"  My  father  was  a  son  of  the  soil,"  said  he 
to  Margaret  "  He  made  all  his  money  in 
mills.  It  is  a  very  good  thing  for  me  and 
my  sisters  he  did ;  for  /  should  never  have 
done  it  You  are  not  aristocratic,  I  suppose, 
Miss  Marshall  ?     I  hope  not." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Margaret,  laughing. 

"  But  you  are  not  good  fiunily,  are  you  ? 
You  aren't  one  of  the  Yorkshire  Marshalls?" 

"The  same  family,"  said  Margaret.  "  My 
father  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  then 
Mr.  Marshall  of  Levington ;  but  I  never  saw 
him,  and  I  have  never  seen  my  cousin.  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  them," 

"  How  is  that — eh  ?  " 

"We  have  such  different  spheres,"  said 
Margaret.  "I  live  in  London  to  work. 
They  come  there  to  go  out  and  to  be  gay. 

Wehavenotliing  in  common.  Mybrother " 

she  begun  ;  but  she  hesitated  and  slopped. 

He  had  too  much  good  feeling  to  notice 
it,  and  went  on  talking. 

"  I  was  very  sorry  for  you— that  I  was — 
when  you  first  came.  It  must  be  beastly  for 
a  poor  girl  arriving  by  herself  among  such  a 
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lot  of  strangers.  Hut  you  don't  seem  to 
care — you  look  so  very  proud  and  quiet." 

Margaret  opened  her  eyes.  'TroudV  she 
said ;  and  then  she  laughed  softly  at  the  notion. 

"  You  know  what  I  mean  :  not  proud, 
exacliy,but  dignified,  somehow.  It  goes  a  long 
way,  that,  and  prevents  people  sitting  on  you." 

"  Miss  Beauchanip  has  been  very  lund," 
said  Margaret. 

"  Has  she  ?  it's  not  her  line :  bat  I  sup- 
pose she  can  be  when  she  likes.  What  do 
you  think  of  mine  hostess?" 

"  She  is  very  like  her  daughter,  only  I 
iiave  seen  less  of  her." 

"  Like  her  daughter  ?  Oh  dear  no,  not 
the  least.  I  hate  Madam  Beauchamp,  to 
tell  you  the  truth.  You  should  hear  her 
inviting  her  guests — no,  writing  her  hsts  of 
quests  out :  it  is  a  fine  thing.  '  Philip  dar- 
ling,' she  says,  '  wc  must  have  a  little  party.' 
That's  the  first  cram — she  asks  fifty-two  at  a 
time,  if  she  can  get  them  all  of  one  sort." 

"  Of  one  sort?"  inquired  Margaret. 

"  Yes.  The  shabby  lot  is  on  now.  No, 
-don't  look  at  me.  Miss  Marshall ;  I'm  a  tame 
cat,  and  come  when  I  like ;  and  I  think  I  come 
oftener  than  I  should  :  I  come  with  any  set. 
With  the  vulgar  lot,  why  there  lam,  one  of  them. 
With  the  commt-il-faut  lot,  I  go  down  as  very 
passable  because  of  myfortune,  Welljbut  I  was 
telling  you  about  the  party,  you  know.  '  Philip- 
pine, love,  bring  a  pencil '  (that's  Miss  Beau- 
champ,  you  know) ;  '  who  shall  we  have  for 
Thursday  three  weeks  ?  Remember  we  shall 
have  Lord  and  Lady  Tomnoddy  here  at  that 
time.'  Philippina — Miss  Beauchamp,  I  mean 
^suggests  a  Johnson  or  a  Black.  She  knows 
they  won't  go  down,  but  they  came  into  her 
head  first,  and  she  likes  them  probably  at 
well  as  any  de-anythings.  She's  not  at  all 
stuck-up  or  aristocratic,  like  the  mother 
You  don't  know  Miss  Beauchamp  yet.  She 
is  quite  different  trom  what  you  think,  and  as 
clever  as— you  are,  perhaps.  Not  that  slie 
is  ever  over-polite  to  me.  Miss  Marshall,  and 
I  don't  see  much  chance  that  she  ever  will 
be."  And  poor  Mr.  Leslie's  face  lost  its 
beaming  smile  for  a  moment,  as  he  pulled  an 
ox-eye  daisy  into  pieces  and  threw  it  away. 

The  story  of  Mrs.  Beauchamp's  invitation 
list  was  cut  short  just  as  Mr.  Leslie  related 
with  much  gusto  that  Miss  Beauchamp  had 
once  suggested  to  her  mother  that  the  busi- 
ness would  be  best  settled  by  asking  people 
alphabetically.  "  Only  the  day  all  the  S.'b 
come,  I  shall  have  a  sick  headache,  mamma, 
and  not  come  down." 

They  had  now  reached  the  church,  and 
Margaret  had  no  further  conversation  with 


Mr.  Leslie  for  some  time;  for  on  their  return 
homewards  he  escorted  Miss  Beauchamp, 
and  she  found  herself  walking  by  a  most 
amiable  old-maid  relation  of  the  family,  who, 
being  without  settled  home,  vocation,  will, 
property,  or  gifts  of  any  sort  (barring  the 
angelic  temper),  was  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
any  one,  kin  or  no  kin ;  and,  moreover,  was 
under  unceasing  and  overpowering  obliga- 
tions to  them,  a£  she  thought,  for  favours 
tossed  at  her  side- ways,  and  gratefully 
gathered  up.  She  wore  a  faded  purple 
merino,  which  took  iqt  ns  little  room  as 
possible  in  the  wodd.  Xn  foct,  she  always 
presented  the  appearance  of  being  in  a  state 
of  chronic  apology  for  her  existence: 

She  ratded  on  to  Margaret  in  a  weak, 
garrulous  strain,  that  would  have  been  btigu- 
ing,  but  for  the  extreme  simplicity  trad  c'.idd- 
like  enjoyment  of  lite  that  shone  " 
every  sentence. 

"  So  very  magnificent  a  park  ! 
indeed.  And  the  fems^did  you  ever  see 
such  ferns  ?  Oh  I  a««  so  ibad  of  ferns  !  And 
the  house.  Miss  Marshall — what  a  vast  resi- 
dence, is  it  not  ?  And  what  a  large  party,  is  it 
not  ?  Oh  I  ivas  so  very  glad  to  see  yon  when 
you  came.  I  am  very  fond  of  young  ladm,  you 
know  ;  " — and  Miss  Middlcraay  slipped  her 
hand  confidential^  into  Ma^«ct's  a»n,  and 
rambled  on  for  ten  minutes  in  the  same  strait, 
without  pause  or  variety,  save  for  the  way  in 
which  she  skipped  from  subject  to  subject, 
and  found  fresh  beauties  and  pleasures  in  each. 

Here  Miss  Beauchamp  and  her  ocort 
joined  them. 

"  You  have  been  doing  the  charitable  all 
day.  Miss  Marshall,"  said  Phrltppine,  "  both 
going  to  church,  and  coming  back." 

Poor  Mr.  Leslie,  who  overheard  the  remark, 
winced  visibly.  Miss  Middlemay  was  singing 
a  tuneless  ditty  to  herself  among  the  roses,  su 
she  escaped  her  share  of  discomftTrt. 

'*  Don't  look  shocked.  Miss  Marshall," 
continued  Philijipine.  "  Mr.  Leslie  is  quite 
harmless, 

'All    thrse  ICfpentl  \eiA  by  chartncrt 
\jzatb  l!ifl  mtoTii]  i£kig  bchrad,' 

you  know.  Have  you  spoken  to  Mr. 
Cargrave  ?  He  is  clever,  if  you  like.  He 
has  opinions  of  his  own — bad  ones,  I  dare 
say,  but  still  opinions ;  and  that  is  a  relief. 
One  gets  so  tired  of  perpetual  concord  and 
everlasting  affirmatives."  And  she  cast  a 
side  glance  of  contempt  at  Mr.  Leslie, 

"  1  am  not  allowed  any  opinions  of  my 
own.  Miss  Marshall ;  (hey  are  all  nipped  in 
the  bud.  What  should  you  do  in  my  case?" 
said  Mr.  Leslie,  laughing  feebly. 

C 


"  Take  the  opposite  course,  undoubtedly." 

"  Yes ;  go  home  instead  of  coming  here," 
broke  in  Philippine.  "  I  should  like  to  talk 
to  Miss  Marshall  now.  I  think  I  have  given 
you  my  mind  for  to-day.  Now,  if  I  were 
you,  I  should  rifle  Miss  Middkmay  for  some 
fresh  ideas."  And  she  tamed  ronnd  and 
took  Margaret  away. 

"  Idaresayyou  think  nieTeiyrude,"said  she, 
"  but  really  I  am  bored  out  of  aU  patience ; 
and  we  have  known  each  other  since  wewere 
children.  He  always  called  me  '  Phil '  tiB  the 
Other  day,  but  I  made  him  give  it  up." 

"  It mnstbavcbeend)fficti1t,"said Margaret 

"  Oh  dear  no  !  I  told  him  people  said  I 
was  engaged  to  him,  and  that  I  shonld  be 
much  obliged  to  him  to  put  as  end  to  so 
preposteiDus  an  idea." 

"And  how  did  he  Uke  it?" 

"As  he  ahwys  does.  He  thinks  every- 
thing I  sa^  is  devtx.  When  one  knows  one's- 
self  a  fool,  it  is  aggavatbg,  you  know.  Mr. 
Caigrave  now  contradicts  me  as  rudely  as  I 
contradict  Jack  Leslie.  It  is  so  refreshing. 
I  don't  like  the  man,  he  is  so  presumptuous  ; 
but  I  don't  feel  that  I  can  bruise  hnn  under 
my  heel,  as  he  bruises  Genesis,  or  as  I  bruise 
Jack.  So  I  have  a  sort  of  respect  for  him 
that  is,  after  all,  no  respect.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a  pious  woman,  but  Mr.  Ca^ave,  I 
must  own,  makes  one's  hair  stand  on  end." 

Two  days  afterwards  Margaret  found  her- 
self deq)  in  an  aignment — a  dinner-table 
-argument 'too — wUh  tliis'inan. 

She  had  not  sought  it,  for  she  had  do 
opinion  of  her  own  pmrats,  and  the  discus- 
sion was  a  most  painftil  one  to  her.  Happily 
for  her,  such  sentiments  were  not  wholty 
novel.  Caspar's  friends  or  acquaintances 
had  sometimes  conversed  before  her  in  like 
manner,  and  the  paralysing  horror  at  the  first 
knowledge  that  such  things  were  abroad  in 
the  world  had  passed  away— not  the  horror, 
but  the  paralysis.  And  when  Mr.  Caigrave 
challenged  her  indirectly  with  some  profane 
remark,  she  was  up  in  arms  immediately. 

Any  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
human  countenance,  or  its  diverse  expres- 
sions, must  know  the  peculiar  cast  of  an 
atheist's  face — the  brow  devoid  of  all  gran- 
deur, the  fixed  and  soulless  expression  of  the 
eye,  the  look  of  stem  calculation,  the  intense 
materialism  of  his  creed,  or  no  creed,  per- 
vading all. 

Mr.  Cargrave  had  such  a  face ;  limp  sandy 
hair  and  keen  blue-grey  eyes,  the  brows 
slightly  contracted  and  lowered  over  them. 
But  the  sell-satis  faction,  amounting  almost  to 
insolence,  Which  he  took  no  trouble  to  con- 


ceal,  but  rather  gloried  in,  enlisted  all  Mar- 
garet's sympathies  against  him. 

"You  feel,  then,  no  consciousness  of  a 
second  and  higher  life— a  life  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  organisms  and  species,  or  very 
indirectly?  You  feel  no  necessity  for  a  spiri- 
tual life?" 

"  Certainly  oat  Why  should  we  exhaust 
otirselvcs  in  mis^and  obscure  imaginations? 
What  do  they  lead  to,  but  to  mistiness  and 
obscurity?" 

"  That  depends  upon  who  leads  and  who 
is  led,"  said  Mai^aret. 

"  It  is  aU  barren.  And  wby  tiun  to  things 
we  know  nothing  of,  when  we  can  have  glorious 
materials  for  endless  knoivledge  within  our 
grasp?" 

"  That  is  the  snare,  I  fancy,"  said  Mar- 
garet ;  "  at  least,  for  men  of  great  intelleclual 
edacity  and  scientific  research.  Grasping 
much,  they  think  they  can  grasp  all,  and  that 
what  lies  beyond  their  reach  must  of  neces- 
ahy  be  non-existent.  It  does  not  occur  to 
yon,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  possible  to  become 
too  materialistic,  as  well  as  for  us  to  become 
too  superstitious  ?" 

"  Man's  reason  is  his  highest  gift " 

"  Who  is  the  giver  ?"  broke  in  Margaret 

"  And  to  emptoy  that,"  he  continued,  not 
heeding  her  remark,  "  is  his  highest  duty." 

"  1  cannot  see  who  you  owe  any  duly  to, 
Mr.  Ca^rave." 

"  To  humanity.  Miss  Marshall." 

"  And  you  can  conceive  nothing  greater 
lliaB  man  ?  You  must  have  a  nobler  ac- 
quaintanceship than  most  of  us  if  you  are  so 
content."  She  could  not  help  thinking,  as 
she  looked  at  his  tace,  that  he  was  hardly 
capiable  of  a  single  aspiration. 

"NothingbutNature.  Toherlawweallbow. 
She  is  supreme,  Weseeher,wecaninquire  into 
her;  our  reason  convinces  us  that  wiiat  we  see 
is  so  and  so.  What  does  Bibliolatry  convince 
us  of?    What  does  it  lead  us  tof  " 

"  Beyond  natine,  I  hope,  to  God.  That 
is,  if  we  will  suffer  omselves  to  be  led.  Have 
you  ever  seen  a  person  die,  Mr.  Cargrave  ?  " 

"  That  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  no  moment 
— at  least,  iirelevant  to  our  subject.  Life, 
as  you  know,  or  tnight  know,  is  a.  certain  dis- 
position of  matooal  molecules." 

"  That  is  Huxley,"  said  some  one  across 
the  table,  who  had  been  Ustening  with  some 
interest  to  the  discussion,  and  inwardly  back' 
ing  up  Margaret. 

Mr.  Cargrave  bowed.  "  I  cannot  be  oo 
safer  ground,  or  quote  from  better  sources. 
Mr.  Huxley  may  have  used  the  words  as  I 
gave  them,  or  not." 
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"  He  did,"  across  the  table ;  but  the  inter* 
Tuption  was  not  heeded. 

"  We  have  no  right  to  suppose,  until  it  is 
proved,  that  anything  is  without  its  natural 
cause.  0£  life  itself^as  I  informed  you  a 
minute,  ago — the  materials  are  now  known 
and  determined.  Carbonic  add,  ammonia, 
and  water— " 

"  I  have  read  that,  Mr.  Cargrave ;  but  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  something.  How  is 
it  that,  holding,  as  you  do,  that  every  effect 
has  its  cause,  and  that  nothing  need  be 
accounted  for  by  superhuman  agency — how 
is  it  that  some  of  you  believe  in  what  you 
call '  spontaneous  generation,'  and  hold  that 
we  arise  from  a  genn  or  germs  in  the  waters 
of  thd  globe?  Surely  what  is  spontaneous 
is  without  a  cause,  unless  you  allow  that  the 
cause  is  superhuman  and  beyond  your  know- 
ledge, and  therefore  God," 

"  Knowledge  is  increasing  every  day.  It 
has  not  grown  to  full  stature.  What  is  be- 
yond my  reach  will  not  of  necessity  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  third  and  fourth  generation 
after  me.  I  maintain,  together  with  many 
thoughtful  men,  the  opinion  that  nothing  is 
unaccountable  for  by  purely  natural  causes. 
Do  I  make  myself  plain  enough?  I  deny 
that  anything  is  without  a  cause." 

"  And  yet  you  deny  the  First  Cause,"  S^d 
Margaret  quietly.  "  There  is  a  limit  to  your 
theory,  then,  and  a  contradictbn  in  it.  For 
you  come  to  a  place  where  cause  you  cannot 
find,  and  where  that  place  is,  is  God." 

There  was  a  general  movement  at  the 
table.  Margaret  was  surprised  to  find  that 
when  she  stooped  to  pick  up  her  handker- 
chief her  hand  trembled  so  that  she  could 
hardly  hold  it 

"  How  pretty  that  creature  looks  to- 
night J "  said  a  lady  to  Mrs.  Beauchamp. 

"  She  seems  to  have  a  great  deal  to  say," 
returned  the  hostess  drily,  puUing  on  her.  tice 
shiwl  with  a  jerk. 

XXI. 

"Dark-brovcd  KopliiSt,  como  Dot  uicar; 
Alt  the  place  i>  holy  ([raiiDil : 

The  Boven  would  faint  at  your  crul  chcier." 

TlNHIHtN. 

Margaret  overheard  the  remark  and 
die  rejoinder,  and  the  flush  of  excitement 
on  her  face  died  away.  She  slipped  sllenUy 
into  the  conservatory  opening  from  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

It  was  all  aglow  with  flowery  glories. 
Passion-flowers  hung  their  lovely  arms  about 
the  place,  their  blossoms  closing  one  by  one 
upon  the  beauties  that  had  all  day  been  dis- 
played unseen.     Heliotropes,  rosy  geraniums. 


jessamine,  all  the  sweeter  for  their  "  old  fami- 
liar faces,"  liad  been  trained  up  the  wait  and 
over  the  glass,  and  the  rarest  creepers  of  other 
countries  fraternised  with  them  in  ytild  luxu- 

"Phil"  Beauchamp  joined  Margaret  im- 
mediately. She  had  heard  her  mother's 
cutting  speech,  and  hastened  to  smooth 
away  its  bitterness  to  the  poor  stranger  girl, 
who  interested  her  not  a  little.  And  yet 
she,  too,  was  cruel  to  Mr.  Leslie.  What 
stnmge  anomalies  we  human  beings  present 
— we  women,  I  think,  especially  ! 

She  took  Margaret's  aim,  and  sat  down  on 
the  bench  beside  her. 

"  I  am  so  glad  I  managed  that  you  two 
should  sit  together  at  dinner.  Perhaps  you 
may  do  the  poor  man  good.  But  he  is  so 
arrogant  and  self-satisfied.  How  could  you 
keep  your  temper  ?  I  never  could.  But 
then  1  could  never  have  attempted  fairly  to 
argue  with  him." 

"Perhaps  he  deserves  some  praise  for 
keeping  Ais,"  she  answered.  "  I,  of  coutse, 
am  ignorant  on  all  the  matters  be  is  so  well 
up  in.  1  know  very  little  about  molecides 
and  organisms,  and  no  doubt  he  thought  me 
very  presumptuous.  But  when  he  attacks 
our  iakh,  our  God — all  that  makes  life  bear- 
able— oh! "  And  Margaret  Stopped  short, 

all  words  failing  her, 

"  He  is  not  fit  to  know  of  anything 
that  is  not  earthly  and  scientific,"  said  Philip- 
pine. "  Don't  laugh,  they  are  synonymous 
terms  to  mc.  Is  there  anything,  do  you 
think,  he  would  not  materialise,  and  grind 
down  into  a  system?  We  won't  have 
<  him  in  here,  or  he  will  bring  his  calcu- 
lations to  bear  on  all  the  roses  and  the 
;  passion-flowers,  and  then  they  will  never 
i  look  beautiful  nor  smell  again.  We  should 
have  a  lecture  on  protoplasm — isn't  that  the 
word  ?  And  when  he  talks  like  that,  I  feel 
inclined  to  say,  '  Kill  me,  and  put  me  out 
of  my  pain  ! '  like  Victor  Galbraith.  What 
have  Tve  to  live  for,  if  it  is  all  as  he  says?  " 

Mr.  Leslie  had  joined  them,  and  had  taken 
his  place  timidly  on  the  edge  of  a  cane  ch^r. 
But  Miss  Beauchamp  took  no  notice  of  him. 
She  was  a  grand  gir),  with  a  tall,  symmetrical 
figure,  and  such  eyes !  Margaret  had  not 
thought  her  so  beautiful  before ;  but  now,  as 
she  stood  holding  a  long  trail  of  passion- 
flower in  her  delicate  fingers,  and  looking 
into  the  closing  buds  with  an  expression  of 
wonder  and  delight  that  was  ahnost  holy,  she 
made  a  picture  indeed. 

Mr.  Leslie's  eyes  were  fixed  on  her. 

"  I  find  it  quite  easy  to  believe  in  heaven," 
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said  he,  solto  vea,  casting  his  eyes  down,  fuid 
moving  his  foot  nervoiiElyon  l£e  stone. 

"  Don't  creak  on  your  chair,  please,  Mr. 
Leslie,"  said  Fhil,  witiiout  looking  at  hinu 

"  The  calm  in  this  place  was  so  delicious." 

"After  Mt.  CEtrgrave,"  put  in  Margaret, 
smihr^,  and  full  of  compassion  for  poor  Jack. 

"  And  before  Mr.  Leslie,"  said  Phii,  carry- 
ing a  Hide  water-pan  to  a  tap  in  the  comer 
with  an  air  of  provoking  independence, 

"  Let  me  fill  it,"  he  said,  springing  up 
from  his  seat  and  holding  out  his  ringed  hand. 

She  held  the  pan  firmly  in  her  own.  She 
knew  he  did  not  dare  tonch  that. 

"  You  do  want  dampening,"  she  said, 
looking  majestically  over  her  shoulder  at 
him ;  "  Ijut  I  wilt  do  it  for  you,  when  it  is  re- 
quired," And  then  slie  stooped  and  filled  the 
pan,  while  he  went  meekly  to  his  seat  again. 

"  Will  yon  stand  for  your  picture  to  me  to- 
morrow, Miss  Beauchamp  ?"  said  Margaret. 

"  Oh,  yes,  if  you  like  it  But  won't  you 
have  Mr.  Leslie  ?  He  has  got  nothing  to  do. 
WAa/f  not  in  his  cannry  stockings  with  the 
pea-green  coat?  I  wonder  at  your  taste, 
Margaret  May  I  call  you  Margaret?  Of 
courae  I  am  '  Phil '  to  every  one — the  pre- 
sent company  on  that  creaking  chair  always 
excepted.  And  on  gala-days  I  am  Phihppina 
to  mamma.  So  you  will  not  immortalise 
the  canary  stockings  ?  Oh,  how  1  wish  Mr. 
Cargrave  would  find  there  is  no  cause  extant 
for  such  an  effect  as  canary  stockings,  and 
then,  perhaps,  the  effect  would  shrivel  up ! 
Here  you  are,  Mr.  Cargrave;  is  there  any 
protoplasm  in  canary  stockings  ?  And,  if  so, 
will  you  please  extract  it  at  once  ?  But 
please  don't  come  into  the  conservatoty. 
All  the  protoplasm  here  is  mine,  and  not  to 
be  interfered  with.  You  h.id  mudi  better 
take  Mr.  Leslie,  and  e7;pcri[nent  on  him; 
he  has  got  nothing  to  do.  I  wonder  if  you 
will  find  anything  in  him  ;  /  can't." 

The  next  day,  after  breakfast,  Margaret 
gave  her  pupil  her  second  lesson.  She  had 
very  little  talent,  and  the  task  would  have 
been  hopeless  but  for  her  extreme  good 
humoirr  and  her  pleasant,  lialf-childish,  half 
queen-like  ways,  that  both  amused  and  de- 
lighted Margaret.  It  was  something  very 
new  to  her  to  see  a  life  so  full  of  sunshine, 
and  she  watched  it  with  the  interest  of  a 
phenomenon. 

Philippine  soon  discovered  this. 
"  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  I 
can  see  that.    And  beginning  to  teach  seems 
a  good  opening  for  fresh  annoyances." 

"  I  am  happier  than  I  hsive  been  for  some 
time  past,"  Margaret  answeredV  "  becasse  my 


mind  is  at  rest  about — those  I  cate  for,  and 
I  see  my  way  to  helping  mysekf  at  last — aad 
them."     And  she  blushed  involuntarily. 
Phil  gave  an.  uneasy  sigh,  and  was  sileat. 
"What   agioement   did    you    make   with 
mamma  ? "  she  asked  at  last  abruptly. 
"None." 

"None  at  all?  is  it  passible?  Did  thiR 
artist,  Mr.  Pickering,  not  put  you  up  to  that  ?  " 
"  He  would  not  think  of  it,"  said  she ;  "and, 
I  must  say,  I  never  thought  of  it  either,  at 
least,  of  malting  any  definite  arrangement 
I  must  leave  it  to  Mrs.  Beaucliamp." 

Mrs.  Baauchamp  and  Mrs.  Penrhyn  came 
in  at  that  moment,  Miss  Middlemay  follow- 
ing in  the  rear, 

"  I  hope  you  are  earnest,  my  dear,  over 
your  woii,"  said  the  mother.  "  Remember 
diat  such  opportunities  must  not  be  thrown 
away.  Have  you  any  card  of  terms,  Misi 
Marshall,  by  yoa  ?" 

Margaret  coloured  again,  and  said, "  None." 

Mrs.  fieauchamp  wore  an  eyeglass,  and  so 

did  Mra.  Penrbyn.   They  both  brought  th«n 

into  pky  at  once.     Phil  had  taken  the  pre-- 

caution  of  throwing   her  unsuccessful  daub 

to  the  other  end  of  the  room  at  the  sound 

of  approaching  voices,  but  Margaret's  stood 

1  a  chair  before  her. 

There  was  a  long  silence.    She  did  not 

work,  for  she  could  not,  witli  those  criticistng 

eyes  upon  her.     Mrs.  Penrhyn  was  waitingto 

hear  what  Mis.  Beauchamp  would  say ;  so  w 

Miss  Middlemay.    Mrs.  Beauchamp,  being  no 

jndge,  gave  her  opinion  very  poMlively. 

"  You  have  got  that  arm  too  long  by  &r." 

Margaret  ventured  to  differ,  and  to  prove 

that  the  arm  was  exacdy  as  it  should  be. 

"Measurement  or  no  measurement,  no 
one  will  p^rauade  me  that  is  in  proportion. 
Don't  yon  agree  with  me,  Mrs.  Penrhyn?" 

"  It  certainly  appears  so,"  responded  that 
lady. 

" appears  so,"  echoed  Miss  Middle- 
may  from  the  background. 

"  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  you  have  so 
little  colouring  in  your  picture,"  continued 
Mrs.  Beauchamp ;  "  who  ever  saw  a  girl  with 
those  brown  shades  on  her  neck?" 

"  I  quite  agree  \vith  you,"  said  Mra,  Pen- 
rhyn, nodding  her  head  sagely. 

No  echo  from  the  backgrotmd  this  time. 
Miss  Middlemay  saw  that  Margaret  was 
being  assailed,  and  that  she  was  fighting 
single-handed,  or  rather  bearing  it  all  pa- 
tientl)'.  And  aiicr  this  she  conld  not  be 
induced  to  corroborate  Mrs.  Beanchamp's 
statement.  This  was  the  less  difficult,  be- 
cause her  opinion  was  never  asked  for. 


We  must  be  prepared  to  find  m  all  our 

avocations,  whatsoever  they  may  be,  that  even 
the  measure  of  real  merit  which  does  exist 
and  transpire,  will  not  by  the  ignorant  among 
our  friends  and  critics  be  recognised  and 
acknowledged.  Superiority  can  atfoid  to 
stoop,  and  to  single  out  such  beauties  as  are 
to  be  found.  A  botanist  by  a  muddy  road- 
side will  see  the  one  rare  or  interesting  plant 
that  Ufls  its  tiny  head,  when  common  passers- 
by  would  only  see  the  mud.  The  very  dif- 
ficulties, too,  that  genius  mtist  sunnount  to 
reach  its  pinnacle  make  the  man  of  genius 
(of  whatever  degree)  merciful  to  the  short- 
comings of  others,  and  appreciative  of  what- 
soever of  good  and  great  they  have  attained  to. 
And,  again,  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  de- 
preciate. To  find  fault,  it  might  seem,  at  first 
sight,  would  necessitate  that  the  fault-finder 
be  on  a  certain  moral  elevation  ;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  to  appreciate  demands  a  hi^er 
still.  And  have  we  not  fallen  to  the  lowest 
stage  of  degradation  when,  unable  to  conceive 
or  to  create  beauty,  intellectual,  artificial, 
moral,  we  are  also  incapable  of  admiring  the 
creation  or  the  conception  of  others  ? 

Poor  Margaret,  she  suiTered  what  all  as- 
pirants must  suffer.  The  first  time  the  heart 
aches,  ay,  and  the  second  time  too.  Perhaps 
the  third  time  the  heart  takes  courage,  and 
rebels,  and  cries,  "What  care  I?"  and  the 
ftwrth  time  it  is  part  sorrowful,  part  doubtful, 
part  thankful.  The  first  fury  is  past ;  the 
self-satisfaction,  too,  is  past.  Theii:  remains 
a  little  wholesome  indecision,  a  certain  won- 
dering over  the  criticism  given,  a  deal  of 
doubtfulness  of  self,  a  little  courage  at  the 
thought  that  all  men,  great  or  small,  that 
would  be  great  must  pass  through  the  ordeal. 
A  compound  that  maJies  siirely  that  state  of 
unrest  which  k  the  lot  and  inheritance  of 
hmcanity. 

And  this  very  nnrest— is  it  not  proof  of 
itself  of  a  hereafter?  We  Strive  for  the 
mountain-top,  and  attain,  as  we  think,  our 
goal.  We  find  it  is  no  rammit  after  alL  But 
does  that  make  us  question  whether  there  bca 
summit  and  an  end  at  all  ?  Surely  not,  how- 
ever often  the  disappointment  is  repeated. 

So  it  is  in  this  life  to  most  men ;  Mr. 
Cargrave  naturally  excepted,  and  his  school. 
We  at  least  believe  in  One  whose  word  shall 
not  return  unto  Him  void — who  having  made 
man  and  man's  work,  is  not  willing  that  one 
jot  or  tittle  should  be'  labour  in  vain.  The 
insufikicncy  now,  is  a  Balaam's  aas  taking  to 
itsel£  language  to  tell  of  the  Then  that  is  to  be. 
Everything  u  desired  of  us ;  everything  is 
coirnnenced  by  us;  and  completi<m.  crowns 
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notSiing.    Something  more ! — perfection,  jjer- 
fection  l-— somewhere  in  the  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Cai^ave  woukl  tell  us  we  are  teleo- 
logians  and  enthusiasts.  We  answer  that  our 
aspiralicms  aie  as  natural  as  our  instinctsr- 
that  to  us  a  wiser  and  higher  life  (without 
which  our  higher  man  cannot  enist  any  more 
than  our  bodies  without  food;  or,  as  he 
would  put  it,  without  cai'bonic  acid,  ammonia, 
and  water)  is  as  apparent  as  this  daily  com- 
monplaceness  which  surrounds  us.  With 
some,  indeed,  this  loiwer  existence  is  but  a 
passing  drean^— the  body  is  but  a  servant  of 
the  mind;  and  that  mind  lives  elsewhere, in 
a  reality  of  its  own. 

I  have  said  "this  common plaoeness." 
For  is  it  not  all  commonplace,  robbed  of  all 
that  lends  it  majesty  and  beauty  here?  Life 
without  hope ;  death  without  hope — which  is 
hardest ;  which  most  awful  ? 

"  Kill  me  and  put  me  out  of  my  pain !" 
said  Phil  Beauchamp  hastily;  but  had  she 
paused  a  moment  she  might  have  shrunk,  I 
think,  from  parting  with  the  only  happiness 
she  was  ever  to  know — from  laying  aside  the 
beautiful  face  she  wore,  and  the  pure,  glad 
heart,  even  the  paltry  pleasure  of  teasing 
Jack  Leslie — for  a  yawning  grave,  and  cor- 
ruption, and  silence  everlasting. 

Ceasing  to  be.  If  we  could  believe  it,  if  our 
whole  inner  man  did  not  rise  against  the  notion 
with  the  force  that  only  the  inner  man  can 
have,  we  were  of  all  creatures  most  miserable. 
To  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Bomething  in- 
finitely high,  and  grand,  and  vasl,  and  pure, 
and  to  be  told  it  never  can  be  ours.  It  is 
strange  that  that  nature  that  Mr.  Cargrave 
worships — that  we  too  worship  under  another 
name— sliould  for  once  so  bitterly  deceive  us. 
Margaret  was  thinking  somewhat  in  this 
aincm  the  evening  following  her  ar^ment, 
when  she  was  disturbed  by  the  rustle  of  Mrs. 
Beauchamp's  dress,  which  fold  after  fold  was 
oompOGing  itself  in  a  chair  beside  her.  Mrs. 
Beauchamp  gave  it  an  admonitory  pat,  and 
then  a  smooth  of  approval.  Lastly  she 
shook  out  bor  lace  sleeves,  and  tried  to  dis- 
entangle one  from  the  clasp  of  her  bracelet. 

She  began  talking  to  Margaret  in  a  man- 
nef  so  changed  and  a&blc  that  she  seemed 
to  be  a  totally  di£ferent  person.  Margaret 
had  heard  Mrs.  Penr)^  say  that  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ was  a  most  charmiug  woman.  Now 
she  b^an  to  think  so  loo. 

"  I  am  so  surprised  to  hear  you  are  a  near 
reladve  of  nty  very  dear  and  old  friend,  Lady 
Margaret  Marshall.  Mr.  Leslie  lias  been 
telling  me  she  is  your  cousin,"  she  said,  after 
some  conversation.  /  ~  i 

^ lPec.,L.(,JOt^lC 
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"Shemamedinycousin,"£aidMargarct.  "I 
do  not  know  her  at  all;  I  have  never  seen  her." 
"We  hope  to  go  to  Levington  next 
month,"  continued  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  taking 
a  cup  of  coffee  from  the  tray  held  before  her ; 
"and  then  I  hope  certainly  to  bring  you  to 
her  remembrance." 

It  was  lucky  that  Mrs.  Penrhyncame  up  at 
that  moment,  and  seating  herself  on  the  otto- 
man beside  Ma^aret,  interrupted,  or  rather 
broke  in  upon  the  subject,  and  led  it  out  into 
another  channel.  The  wilful  colour  had 
mounted  into  Margaret's  face,  and  she  had 
drawn  herself  up  threateningly. 

"  I  tliink  I  am  not  mistaken  in  supposing 
you  are  first  cousin  to  Marshall  of  Levington, 
Miss  Marshall?"  And  Mr.  Penrhyn  smiled 
blandly,  and  raised  his  somewhat  nervous 
eyebrows  into  interrogative  shapes. 

The  same  form  of  question  and  answer  wa 
gone  through  again.     Itwas  wonderfiil  what 
difference  this  "  connection  "  made  in  the  eyes 
of  the  small  world  at  Beauchamp  Towers. 

Margaret  became  quite  a  subject  of  interest 
and  conversation.  Every  one  knew  Leving- 
ton, and  the  Marshalls  thereof,  either  person- 
ally or  by  hearsay.  By  the  end  of  the  even- 
ing the  news  had  percolated  through  the 
entire  assembly  i  and  even  Miss  Middlemay 
had  conveyed  her  veiled  congratulations  to 
Margaret  The  "  pale  spectrum  of  the  salt " 
was  rapidly  fading  away. 

Next  day,  when  Philippine  Beauchamp  ran 
up-stairs  with  a  paper  in  her  hand,  and  told 
Margaret  that  a  gentleman  was  calling  there, 
who  spoke  of  a  Caspar  Marshall  as  his  friend, 
she  was  greaUy  surprised  to  find  that  Maigaret 
did  not  seem  more  anxious  to  meet  him. 

"  What,  Margaret?"  she  said,  "not  go 
down  and  see  the  man  who  may  have  seen 
your  brother  later  than  you  ?"  For  Margaret, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  had  little  by  little  dis- 
covered to  Philippine  the  secret  of  her  affect  ion 
for  her  brother  ;  each  time  retracting  half  she 
had  said,  as  if  it  were  too  sacred  for  strangers' 
ears,  aiid  each  time  forgetting  herself  again 
in  praise  of  the  beloved  one,  and  under  the 
seductive  charm  of  the  girl's  manner. 

"  You  have  not  said  anything  about  me  ? 
About  my  being  here — about  my — "  and 
Margaret  left  her  sentence  unfinished,  and 
looked  appealingly  into  Philippina's  face. 

"  No,  nothing.  I  came  up  as  soon  as  I 
had  heard  him  mention  the  Something  Review 
for  some  month,  'in  which,'  he  said,  'my 
friend  Caspar  Marshall  wrote  a  first-rate 
paper.'  *' 

"I  eattnoi  go,"  swd  Margaret  nervously; 
"  don't  ask  me,  please."    And  she  squeezed 


twice  too  much  light  red  on  to  her  palette  by 

mistake. 

"Do  you  know  who  he  is,  Margaret?" 
asked  Phil  kindly. 

"  No,  not  at  all.  But  t  would  rather  not 
go  down.  Please  do  not  mention  me  at  alt, 
Philippine." 

Philippine  was  quite  bewildered.  \Vhat 
could  Margaret  mean  ?  It  almost  seemed  as 
if  she  were  ashamed  of  the  position  in  which 
she  found  herself  at  Beauchamp  Towers. 
Could  Margaret  know  such  miserable  shame? 
Philippine  looked  in  her  face  and  said  "  No," 

"Well,  keep  the  paper;  I  will  not  tease 
you.  Papa  sent  it  up  with  a  paragraph 
marked.  They  all  said  'Well  done!'  when 
they  had  read  it.  Papa  is  quite  proud  of 
having  you  in  the  house." 

And  so  Philippine  went  away. 

And  Margaret  read :  and  her  heart  beat 
fast  And  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands  and  thanked  God  once  again. 

"  I  think  that  fellow  Pickering  pays  some 
one  to  write  you  up.  Miss  Marrfjall,"  said 
Mr.  Beauchamp  at  lunch-time,  smiling. 

"  Indeed,  I  think  he  must,"  said  Margaret 
innocently. 

"  Have  you  tried  Phil?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes ;  I  am  doing  a  sketch  now." 

"Well,"  said  he,  lowering  his  voice  to  a 
whisper,  "  I  give  you  an  order  for  one,  re- 
member." And  he  tapped  the  table  signi- 
ficantly. "  No  hurry,  you  know ;  whenever 
you  like  to  send  it  me :  that  will  Just  suit  me. 
I  want  one  of  Phil  in  my  study.  O  yes !  I 
shall  be  much  indebted  to  you  if  you  will  do 
me  this  little  favour" — and  "Whose  plate  is 
this?"  to  the  butier— Mr.  Beauchamp  went 
on  carving  the  cold  chicken. 

After  luncheon  the  ladies  had  a  way  of 
grouping  round  the  drawing-room  window, 
where  they  discussed  plans  for  the  afternoon; 
while  the  gentlemen  sauntered  through  the 
fiower-beds  and  smoked. 

"Who is  that,  Philippine,"  said  her  mother, 
raising  her  eye-glass,  "  between  us  and  the 
second  elm  ?  " 

Phil  raised  her  glass,  too,  to  her  wicked  eye. 

"It  is  either  Mr.  Leslie  or  adahlia,"said^e. 

But  I  am  afraid  it  was  neither  Mr.  Leslie 
nor  a  dahlia. 


A  TRAIN  is  rolling'  slowly  along  through 
green  fields,  now  powdered  with  July  dust 

Wayside  crudfixes,  ghastly  enough  when 
they  are  approached,  are  placed  at  intervals 
along  the  line,  or  rather  in  the  fields  below 


it.  A  short,  sturdy  woman,  with  full  dark 
petticoats,  and  a  jacket  bedecked  with  much 
silver  and  many  coins,  passes,  or  is  passed 
HOW  and  then.  Soraetinies  she  kneels  for  a 
moment  under  the  shadow  of  the  outstretched 
figure  with  the  upturned  face  of  agony, 
painied,  alas !  but  too  vividly  by  the  poor 
anist  of  some  neighbouring  village.  Too 
vividly  for  our  peace,  who  are  conscious  for 
an  instant  that  life  is  going  too  easily  with  us 
who  are  followers  (so-called)  of  Him;  too 
vividly  for  those  who  have  turned  aside  from 
the  old  ways  for 

"  Tbe  Titan  child'i  dccnc 
The  baby  Sticnce,  bom  bui  ycntrday," 

and  who,  as  the  upturned  face  is  for  a  moment 
brought  before  them,  start  inn-ardly  as  the 
words  of  a  mother's  hymn  come  to  their 
minds,  and  the  soul  whispers,  "  What  if  the 
old  way  were  the  true  way, after  all?" 

I  would  not  harp  to  weariness  on  the  theme 
that  has  already  tinged  two  chapters.  They 
have  much  to  answer  for  who  weary  humanity 
out  of  all  interest  in  great  and  high  things  by 
their  unskilful  and  injudicious  handling.  And 
how  repetition  deadens  the  keen  edge  of  in- 
terest, and  how  habit  and  familiarity  make 
the  greatest  of  mysteries  appear  to  us  as  com- 
monplace, is  well  known  to  us  all. 

But  an  age  has  come  when  thinking  men 
and  women  cannot  be  satisfied  with  nominali- 
lies.  Lukewarmness  has  had  its  reign  ;  now 
zeal  for  good  or  evil  is  abroad  in  all  the 
earth.  Traditions,  however  ancient  and  vene- 
rable, say  the  materiaiists  of  to-day,  shall  not 
stand  before  the  touchstone  of  Truth. 

The  answer  of  Gamaliel  were  not  amiss 
here.  If  the  tradition  be  not  of  God,  verily 
it  shall  not  stand.  If  it  be  of  God,  it  stands, 
and  shall,  to  everlasting. 

People  are  thinking  now  as  they  have 
never  thought  before  ;  and  people  are  more 
honest  than  they  have  ever  been  before. 
Man's  mind  is  working  with  a  vigour  and  a 
sincerity  of  purpose  that  seems  to  be  wholly 
new.  The  world  has  had  its  play-time,  and 
when  it  was  frivolous  and  ignorant  it  ac- 
cepted the  highest  and  holiest  truths,  not 
altogether  from  piety,  not  altogether  from 
faith,  but  because  it  was  easier  to  accept  than 
to  refuse.  Yes,  and  sometimes  because  there 
existed  no  degrees  of  ease  and  difficulty  for  it. 
It  is  easy  for  those  who  have  never  thought 
for  themselves  to  swallow  what  is  ofiered  them 
by  others. 

This  is  too  often  mistaken  for  faith.  Is  it 
faith  in  the  eyes  of  God  ?  I  think  not.  Faith 
cries,  "  Open  Thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may 
seel"   as    David  cried;   not,  "Blind    me, 
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that  I  may  accept  all  Thou  givest,  or  that  is 
given  in  Thy  name." 

Does  it  displease  Him,  think  you,  that  the 
man  to  whom  He  has  given  vast  gifts  of 
reasoning  and  intellect,  should  use  these  for 
alt  other  services  than  for  the  contemplation 
of  Him  ?  When  Reason  has  reached  her 
limit,  the  soul  that  is  greatest  cries  out  in- 
deed, "  There  is  yet  more  beyond!"  How 
should  the  finite  comprehend  infinity  ?  "  Is 
the  servant  above  his  lord  ?  " 

God  says  to  man  as  to  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  "Thus  far  shall  thou  come,  and  no  fur- 
ther, and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be 
stayed."  And  what  shall  follow  here  if  not 
that  holy  thing  called  faith?  And  what  is 
feith  but  the  boundary  line  where  man,  losing 
himself,  would  fain  lose  himself  in  God  ? 
And  what  is  poorer,  meaner,  more  narrow 
and  dogmatic,  than  that  teaching  which  says, 
"  Because  I  see  no  more,  no  more  exists  ?" 

The  same  maxims  fell  heavily  upon  the 
heart  of  one  Christopher  Columbus,  who 
dared  to  believe  in  something  he  couldnot  see ; 
and  who,  believing,  and  likewise  searching, 
found  that  in  which  he  had  believed,  after  all. 

Honesty  is  good  ;  but  the  abuse  of  honesty 
comes  round  again  to  self-deception.  Faith 
is  good;  but  faith  itself  may  be  degraded 
into  a  superstition.  There  is  a  prayer  which 
beseeches  of  our  Father  to  give  us  a  "  right 
judgment  in  all  things."  We  need  that  bless- 
ing very  often. 

In  the  train  that  is  rolling  into  Munich 
and  in  one  carriage,  there  is  a  fiiith  that  has 
been  degraded  into  an  obstinate  superstition, 
and  there  is  a  follower  of  honesty  who  is 
verging  upon  self-deceit.  And  perhaps  there 
is  one  who,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  takes  the 
equal  course  between  them ;  as  nearly  as  the 
delicate  balance  of  the  human  judgment  will 
allow  of 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  Frenchman,  who 
is  rattling  out  profane  jokes,  and  talking  with 
impudent  familiarity  of  the  "  bon  Dieu  "  whom 
he  does  not  know,  and  of  the  "  del,"  in  which 
he  does  not  believe.  And  there  is  an  Ameri- 
can, with  opinions  like  his  clothes,  very  loose 
and  badly  put  together. 

The  conversarion  had  begun  between  the 
American  and  a  young  Englishman.  Each 
had  given  his  opinion  freely  about  some 
question  of  the  day,  more  or  less  directly 
connected  with  the  question  of  religion.  The 
American,  with  a  bravado  that  was  offensive 
and  vulgar,  had  given  his  views  unasked ;  the 
Englishman  had  stated  his  own  without  os- 
tentation, even  with  some  unwilhngness,  be- 
cause he  felt  himself  challenged  by  an  English 
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lady,  who  cabled  him  to  her  assistance  in 

"  sitting  upon  "  the  American. 

"  I  must  tell  you,"  said  he,  in  answer  to  her 
garnilosity  and  vehement  appeal,  "that  I 
share  some  of  this  gentleman's  opiDions,  and 
that  you  are  mistaken  in  supposing  I  can  take 
up  the  cudgels  ag.iinst  hina." 

And  then  he  had  looked  down  at  the  Timet 
on  his  lap  with  a  heightened  colour. 

There  was  something  in  his  voice,  and  the 
honesty  of  his  words  and  manner,  that  im- 
pressed  one  with  the  idea  that  be  was  at  least 
as  truthful  as  the  dayliglit.  He  had  doubts ; 
he  would  not  therefore  that  a  stranger  should 
suppose  bini,  even  for  one  moment,  to  be 
better  or,  other  than  he  knew  himself  to  be. 

The  Huglish  lady  turned  upon  him  with 
all  the  weapons  of  her  mistaken  and  ignorant 
<:i:al.  Mistaken  in  its  form  I  mean ;  for  so 
itarrow,  unchristian,  and  almost  revolting,  did 
Christianity  appear  through  the  medium  of 
her  eloquence,  that  she  prcT'«d  herself  but  an 
ill  advocate  of  her  cause. 

Mere  abuse,  ill-temper,  contradiction,  and 
bold  assumptions,  will  help  no  cause  that  is 
worth  helping,  '/'he  very  decision  with  which 
tliis  unworthy  champion  spoke  was  her  worst 
enemy.  People  of  liberal  opinions,  and  with 
minds  that  they  would  fain  think  unpreju- 
diced, turn  with  diegust  from  all  that  is  nar- 
row, and  obstinate,  and  decided.  The  men 
that  would  have  listened  to  Margaret's  well- 
weighed  words  and  patient  manner,  treated 
this  woman  as  a  fanatic.  God  made  religion 
grand  and  pure  and  catholic,  but  men  have 
sought  out  many  inventions  to  bring  it  down 
and  to  dttp'ade  it. 

No  wonder  we  come  to  think  with  the 
poet — 


creeds  believed  in  too  often  only  because 
tliey  are  not  thought  about  at  all.  A  man's 
worst  enemies  are  his  ill-judged  friends;  too 
often  the  most  prominent  of  God's  servitors 
are  his  virtual  foes. 

Margaret  did  sjwak  at  last — for  Margaret 
is  here  now,  you  will  hear  presently.  And 
when  she  spoke  the  manner  of  both  the  com- 
batants changed  at  once.  The  laily  who 
had  been  so  valiant  having  delivered  herself 
of  ali  her  logic  and  no-logic,  was  now  main- 
taining an  indignant  silence  in  the  comer. . 

The  American,  who  cared  little  one  way 
or  another,  soon  retired  from  the  conflict,  and 
betook  himself  to  sleep.  And  Margaret  and 
the  Englishman,  who  sat  side  by  side,  had 
the  rest  of  the  conversation  to  themselves. 

They  were  sad  enough,  both  of   them. 


She  with  the  sorrow  of  suspense  upon  her,  and 
he  with  that  weary  burden — a  troubled  mii 
Ne  at  least  had  no  unreasonable  decision. 
To  Margaret  he  spoke  with  the  diffidence  of 
one  addrefising  his  superior.  He  had  one 
worship  left,  that  of  purity  and  holiness,  only 
as  yet  he  could  not  accept  the  beaten  track. 

"  Sometimes,"  said  he,  "  1  can  see  it  all  as 
you  do,  and  then  thoughts  come,  and  science 
seems  to  go  so  against  it  all,  and  then  it  is 
as  dim  as  ever." 

He  spoke  with  such  hatred  of  all  that  is 
low  and  eril,wilh  such  reverence  and  respect 
for  all  that  is  good  and  true,  that  even 
Margaret  marvelled,  and  questioned  within 
herself  whether  her  standard  were  as  high. 

"  He  camw/go  wrong,"  she  said  to  herself: 
"following  purity  as  he  docs,  there  is  only 
one  place  where  he  can  end )  that  is,  where 
be  finds  purity  and  holiness  incarnate." 

Tliey  stopped  for  a  long  time  at  some 
small  station,  and  no  one  got  in  or  left  the 
train. 

"  They're  calling  at  the  houses  round  about 
to  see  if  any  one's  coming,  I  guess,"  observed 
ihe  Ameritan  drily,  curling  himself  up  to 
sleep  again. 

"  This  is  the  last  station  before  Jfunich," 
said  the  young  Englishman  to  Margaret 
"Do  you  get  out  there?" 

"Yes,"  she  said.  Her  eyes  were  very 
bright^that  had  been  so  sleepless  since 
Engkmd  had  seen  them— but  her  face  was 
so  drawn  and  tliin  that  it  would  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  most  unobservant. 

Her  fellow-traveller  was  very  much  con- 

"  You  will  have  some  sherT>',willyou  not?" 
and  he  held  the  cup  of  his  tbsk  to  her,  while 
his  kind  open  face  looked  anxiously  into  hers. 
He  had  a  different  face  to  Mr.  Cargrave's;  and 
yet  the  impetuous  lady  opposite  would  have 
made  and  seen  no  distinction  between  the  two. 

But  Margaret  could  not  taste  it,  though 
her  lips  were  parched  and  dry.  Tiie  angui^ 
tliat  lor  a  short  time  had  been  suspended 
or  controlled  while  she  talked  eagerly  and 
earnestly  to  her  neighbour,  had  returned  with 
redoubled  force.  He  saw  it,  and  with  in- 
tuitive good  feeling  was  silent  No  one 
could  have  been  othenvise  tlian  respectful  to 
Margaret :  this  man  would  never  have  been 
otherwise  if  he  could. 

As  they  neared  Munich  Margaret  came 
back  to  herself  for  a  moment,  and  remem- 
bered his  kind  thought  of  and  care  for  her. 
She  remembered  too  his  troubles,  and  she 
felt  sure  she  should  not  easily  forget  the  look 
of  sadness  on  that  open,  almost  sweet  face. 
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Most  women  would  have  been  ashamed  to 
say  to  a  stranger  what  Margaret  said.  For 
most,  perhaps,  it  might  be  ill-judged,  or 
impcftment,  or  itimatnial  To  Margaret, 
with  all  her  reserve,  it  was  perfectly  natmaL 

"You  will  be  happier  some  day  sooo.  I 
will  l«ay  for  you," 

The  tears  welkd  into  his  eyes,  that  were 
almost  childish  in  tlieir  plaintive,  searching 
expresuon.    Aiter  a  long  pause  he  said : 

"  If  I  had  lived  with  good  women  I  do 
not  think  I  should  be  as  I  am  now." 

"Have  you  no  borne,  no  sisters?"  said 
Maigaret.  {I  fear  most  girb  would  have 
sad,  "  O  no ! "  and  disavowed  the  power 
that  ^)od  women  have.) 

"  Not  a  home  that  does  me  any  good.  It 
has  done  me  harm.  That  and  college  to- 
geljier  have  set  me  wrong.  They  are  too 
good  for  me  ;  I  cannot  talk  Id  tbem  and  ask 
about  my  doubts  and  my  &ars.  They  have 
not  heard  there  .are  any  such  things  ia  the 
world.  I  never  saw  a  woman  as  patient  as 
jon  are  with  a  fellow  who  does  not  think  just 
as  she  does :  not  because  he  will  not,  but 
because  he  caana  do  it  honestly,  somehow. 
God  knows  I  would  if  I  could,"  And  he 
put  his  hands  over  his  face  and  turned  away 
frmn  Ma];gftret 

"If  my  mother  had  lived,"  said  he,  "it 
would  hane  been  diS'erent  As  it  is,  I  never 
go  home  now ;  and  they  don't  care  at  all. 
They  have  given  me  over  to  all  evil  for  ever. 
But  I  am  talking  to  you  and  tiring  you,  and 
you  look  striU.  Here  is  Munich :  I  will  get 
your  luggage  out:  please  sit  down  on  that 
bend) ;  the  waiting-rooms  are  generally  too 
dirty  to  go  into." 

Be  got  the  luggage  and  called  a  droschke. 

"Your  address?"  he  asked.  "Where 
shall  he  drive  to  ?" 

"  Hotel  Sophienbad,"  said  Margaret  Her 
face  was  so  ghastly  by  this  time  that  he 
forced  her  to  take  some  of  the  discarded 
sherry  before  he  would  let  the  man  drive  on. 

"  I  shall  be  here  a  few  days,"  said  he ;  "  if 
I  can  be  of  any  use  will  you  kt  me  know? 
Here  is  my  card."  Then  he  took  off  his  hat 
and  was  gone. 

While  the  droschke  rattles  through  the 
white  dust  of  Munich,  and  down  the  Maxi- 
milian Strasse,  we  must  go  back  a  little,  to 
account  for  Margaret's  sudden  removal  from 
Beau  champ  Towers. 

There  is  a  certain  yellow  envelope,  with 
the  omioous.  "  immediate "  printed  on  its 
forehead,  that  is  never  quite  a  welcome 
messenger  amongst  us.  Never  at  least  until 
the    contents    have  yielded   themselves   to 


trembling    fingers,    and     sick    hearts    have 
bounded  to  the  words  of  joy  and  healing. 

Every  one  looked  round  (on  that  Tuesday 
aft^  luncheon)  when  the  door  opened,  and 
every  eye  followed  with  dread  the  course  of 
the  yellow  envelope.  They  were  all  women 
at  tlrat  moment,  remember,^  and  most  of  them 
bad  some  one  to  hope  for  and  to  fear  for. 
And  swift  as  li^tning  thought  carried  tbetn 
each  to  her  own,  and  each  went  through  a 
little  dream  of  fear,  and  suspense,  and  hope, 
and  relief,  before  the  unwelcome  missive 
found  its  destination. 

There  was  one  exception  to  this  variety  of 
feeling — if  hope  and  fear  may  be  called 
feeling.  From  the  moment  that  Mar^ret 
had  seen  tjie  swift-footed  messenger,  who  in 
his  baste  hod  crossed  die  lawn  beneath  the 
windows,  an  overpowering  dread  had  seized 
her.  She  did  not  once  make  place  for  hope  : 
she  did  not  once  question  from  whom  and 
of  whom  the  tidings  came.  Before  the  foot- 
man had  crossed  the  room  she  was  as  certain 
that  some  evil  had  befallen  Caspar  as  if  she 
had  seen  it  written  by  a  hand  of  fire  upon 
die  wall. 

When  she  had  looked  out  of  die  window, 
and  the  dread  had  first  seized  her — it  was 
more  than  dread,  it  was  a  convictioii — 
Margaret  had  sat  down,  because  she  could  not 
stand,  a  little  apart  from  the  othem.  In  Aat 
moment  every  vestige  of  colour  fimsook  her 
face,  and  the  hontU  she  had  telded  closely 
tc^ether  fathered  round  them  a  cold  (iew. 

Now  it  lay  upsn.  Ker  lap  an  instaot,.  un- 
opened. Now  it  \MS  seized  almost  fiercely 
between  the  cold  dewy  hands,  for  a  stranger's 
band  had  been  put  forth  to  touch  it  Philip- 
pine had  placed  herself  between  Margaret 
and  the  lookers-on,  and  she  laid  her  hand 
on  her  shoulder.  She  wished  Margaret  to 
know  die  worst,  oi  to  put  an  end  to  her  vain 
fears,  if  such  they  were,  at  once ;  and  i^e  hit 
upon  the  right  expedient  when  she  attempted 
to  open  the  telegram  herself, 

>■  Lndwig  Gesilcr,  Hdtel  Sojiliienbad,  Munchm, 
to  Mademoiselle  Maraball, 

Femhill,  &e.,  Londoa, 

"Your  brother  is  very  serious  ill  here. 
Pray  come  now." 

Margaret's  conrage  came  back  to  her  with 
the  demand  for  action.  She  tried  to  stand 
up,  but  Philippine  pushed  her  gently  into  her 
seat  again. 

"  I  will  get  the  train-table,"  said  she,  "and 
then  you  shall  come  with  me  to  your  room, 
and  we  will  see  when  the  next  goes." 

They  sat  together  for  ten  minutes,  that 
seemed  an  hour  to  both,  and  Philippine 
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drew  her  taper  fingers  over  column  after 
column  of  the  hopeless  railway-guide.  One 
at  5. 1 5  p.m. — three  hours  hence — that  did  not 
go  as  far  as  London.  Oneat4,i5 — that  stopped 
at  Draybridge  ;  two  hours  to  wait  there. 

"  If  you  went  by  that,"  said  Philippine, 
stroking  Margaret's  hair  soothingly  with  her 
soft  hand,  "  you  could  drive  home  and  see 
your  children ;  and  then  join  the  express  at 
Draybridge  again  at  6.15.  You  would  be  in 
London  by  7.15,  and  get  down  to  the  quay 
in  good  time.  Boats  start  for  Antwerp  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and " 


"  This  is  Tuesday,"  said  Margaret,  witli  a 

The  table  was  taken  down  to  Mr.  Beau- 
champ,  and  Margaret  had  ten  minutes  alone. 
When  Phil  came  back,  she  was  on  her  knees 
before  her  box,  packing  the  few  things  she 
would  require,  and  the  look  of  desolate  help- 
lessness had  been  lifted  off  her  face. 

"  Dear  Margaret,"  said  Phil,  raising  her 
by  the  waist  as  if  she  had  been  a  little  child, 
"  let  me  do  that.  You  drink  that  wine  I 
have  brought  you,  and  then  put  on  your 
bonneL     There  is  a  train  at  3.50  that  you 


can  meet  at  the  station  beyond  ours,  and  the 
carriage  is  coming  round  at  once.  You  will 
have  plenty  of  time.  Take  some  books  with 
you — these  are  yours,  are  they  not?  I  will 
put  them  in,  and  some  of  mine  too,  because 
when  he  is  getting  well,  you  know,  he  will  like 
being  read  to.  Many  people  are  seriously 
ill,  Margaret,  over  and  over  again,  and  get 
through  it  quite  safely.     Don't  lose  heart." 

"  If  I  may  but  see  him  once ! "  she  whis- 
pered, tying  her  bonnet-strings  so  tightly 
that  she  nearly  choked  herself.  Too  ill  to 
write !  How  could  she  have  much  hope 
that  he  would  recover  ? 


"Once,  once!"  she  kept  saying  to  herself, 
half  in  a  dream,  half  in  an  agony  of  prayer. 
Words  that  came  to  her  lips  a  hundred  times 
and  more,  before  suspense  itself  was  sus- 
pended, as   the  slow  Bavarian  train  puffed 

.  lazily  into  Munich  station. 

i      There  lay  the  quaint  white  town,  with  its 

I  dark  crimson  cupolas,  baked  to  a  white  heat 
under  the  July  sun.  There  stood  the  gnuid 
figure  of  "  Bavaria"  among  the  dusty  trees. 

,  And  there  stands  a  colourless  Englishwoman, 
in  a  foreign  land  and  among  strangers. 

I      But    friends    arise    for    us    from    among 

I  strangers,  and  in  strange  places. 
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I.— AT  HOUE. 
NATIONAL  TBANXSGiynia, 
i  GREAT  nation  at  God'i  foobtoo],  in  Oxe  penon 
of  its  Sovereign,  accorapaiued  In  spirit  bj  pray- 
mg  thousands,  from  Land't  End  lo  John  o'  Groats, 
b  a  rare  and  a  great  ^ght.  A  royal  cavalcade 
md  ^tetacl*  is  loo  noisy  an  affair  (o  be  easily 
wedded  to  the  spirit  of  true  devotios,  and  is 
not  to  be  eonpared  with  the  virion  seen  bj  faith, 
in  every  dty,  parish,  and  hamlet,  of  hearts  turned 
with  one  consent  to  heaven,  uttering  dianki 
feigned,  and  heaving  with  emotion  nnder  the  prayer 
that  the  life  qnred  may  be  a  life  blessed.  Men 
may  lay  what  they  please  of  the  spread  of  un- 
belief, bot  there  is  another:  side  to  the  picture. 
Xhank  God,  there  is  evidence  of  the  spread  of  faijji 
and  the  spread  of  prayer,  as  well  as  the  spread  of 
scepticism.  And  this  is,  not  the  only  thing  that 
vcs  it.  The  week  of  prayer  at  the  beginning  of 
year,  which,  without  the  order  of  any  Mng,  oi  the 
ordinaDCC  of  anyChorch,  has  silenUy  become  a  real 
itDtion,  because  it  has  answered  to  the  convictions 
and  cravings  of  the  godly  everywhere,  testifies  to  the 
widespread  prevalence  of  earnest  fellowship  between 
earth  and  heaven.  Not  in  Clapham  sects  only,  or  ex- 
ceptional coteries,  but  more  or  less  throughout  the  whole 
cotamunity,  ore  to  be  found  earnest  men  and  women 
who  believe  in  the  ladder  between  earth  and  heaven, 
and  see  Ihe  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending 
it  We  thank  God  for  a  Queen  who  thanks  God, 
1  for  all  in  every  place  who  thank  God  with  her. 
Would  only  the  whole  nation  partook  of  their  spirit ! 
Britain  would  not  be  less  great  if  all  her  people  knew 
and  assumed  (heir  St  attitude  before  Him  who  doeth 
according  to  his  will  in  the  armies  of  heatea  and 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 


H  TKXKVt. 

Come  what  may  of  the  misundentandins  between 
Britain  and  the  United  State*  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
claims  proposed  to  be  sabmilted  to  arbitration,  there 
Js  oae  great  interest  involved  in  the  case  which,  we 
apprehend,  in  any  case  can  hardly  fail  to  suffer.  In 
&ct  there  i*  bat  one  li^t  in  which  the  question  ii  a 
great  qoeitioii ;  we  mean  as  the  conspicuous  inau- 
nsible.  Christian,  b^y  method 
of  settling  international  quarrels  than  has  hitherto 
prevailed.  In  this  light,  we  hailed  it  as  a  great 
1  Christian  civilisation;  and  in  this  light 
we  deplore  the  interruption  that  has  taken  place  as  a 
great  pnblic  calamity.  Discredit  has  Gdlen  on  the 
plan  which  seemed  so  Hkclyta  conuruud  nniversal 
admiration.  When  the  treaty  was  agreed  to,  it 
aeemed  at  if  the  shadow  on  the  dial  of  progress  had 
made  a  great  advance ;  as  we  write,  it  looks  as  if  it 
liad  as  certainly  gone  bade.  No  doubt  it  would  hate 
been  a  very  great  thing  bad  the  bieudihip  of  Great 
~  '  ain  and  the  United  States  bee 
I.  K.S. 


hencefMward  they  would  have  gone  band  in  hand  in 
all  efforts  and  enterprises  for  the  world's  good ; 
it  would  have  been  a  still  greater  thing  if,  by  carrying 
the  arbitration  to  a  peaceful  issue,  they  had  shown  to 
the  world  how  public  differences  may  be  peacefully 
settled;  discouraged  the  bloated  armaments  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  induced  the  nations  to  begin 
at  last  to  beat  (heir  swords  into  ploughshares, 
their  spears  into  pruning-hooks.  It  is  painful  that 
the  warm  feeling  of  brotherhood  which  the  Chicago 
fire  and  other  disasters  evoked  should  have  been 
chiiled  by  a  renewed  misunderstanding;  but  it  would 
be  still  more  painful  should  the  noble  opportunity  of 
witnessing  for  Christian  prindple  and  Christian 
practice  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  be  lost  through 
Ihe  resuscitation  of  claims  never  believed,  on  this 
side,  to  be  seriously  pat  forward.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  this  high  view  of  the  case  caimot  have 
been  fairly  and  fully  under  the  notice  of  our  brethren 
on  the  other  side.  If  our  voice  could  reach  them, 
and  could  have  any  weight,  oar  entreaty  to  them 
would  be  to  look  at  the  matter  in  this  |high  and  most 
Christian  light,  and  to  consider  whether  any^gain 
that  could  be  imagined  would  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  satisfaction  of  contributing  to  the  sDccess 
of  a  policy  that  would  go  to  secure  the  peace  of  the 
Vorld,  and  bring  honour,  where  hitherto  there  has 
been  disgrace,  to  the  Christian  name. 

EDCCAnOH  BATTLZS. 

Over  (he  burean  of  education  the  sky  is  far  from 
rcne.  The  Nonconfiwmist  conference  in  Man- 
chester brottght  oat  the  firm  resolve  of  the  Non- 
confonnists  not  only  to  demand  reli^us  equality  in 
schools,  but  to  demand  that  such  equality,  in  their 
of  it,  shall  be  part  of  the  policy  of  their  poli- 
tical leaden.  The  Binriingham  league  ha*  revived  to 
activity,  and  seems  to  disccni  a  possibility  of  yet 
mpUshing  it*  aims.  The  Lord  Advocate's  bill  for 
Scotland,  leaving  (he  whole  subject  of  what  is  to  be 

ight  in  schools  to  be  determined  in  each  place  by 
the  school-boards,  is  exposed  to  an  opposite  fire — the 
Nonconformists  and  the  secularists  objecting  that  it 
does  not  exclude  religions  teaching,  the  Establisbed 
Chnrch  and  a  few  Free  Church  AdulJamite*  objcctiug 
that  it  doea  not  enact  religious  teaching.  Amid  all 
this  cross  fire,  there  is  a  wide  conviction  that  if  some 
such  measure  as  the  Advocate's  bill  were  carried, 
little  or  nothing  woold  be  heard  in  practice  of  ttie 
religious  difficulty.  In  Ireland,  [he  cry  of  the  Romish 
bishops  suffers  no  abatement — the  public  money  most 
be  given  to  support  their  religions  tenets.  No  wonder, 
though  many  have  the  uncomfortable  feeling  of  travel- 
lets  about  to  pass  (hroogh  a  thnnderstonn,  with  so  many 
conflicting  forces  one  looks  the  more  wistfiilly  to  the 
Power  that  can  control  them  all,  and  make  them 
conspire,  even  in  their  wildest  commotion,  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  men. 

3' 


SUNDAY  MAGAZINE. 


THB  UCEKSINa  BILL. 
Xhonjh  the  publicans  moceeded  in  putting  sn  end 
to  Mr.  Brace's  biU  Itst  year,  it  is  apparent  that  they 
tit  not  to  be  left  in  posEcssion  of  the  Celd.  The 
battle  win  be  renewed.  The  eicitemeat  on  the  part 
of  (he  remonstiaQts  is  eridently  no  mere  temporaij 
efierrescence,  but  a  tettled  and  abiding  determina- 
tion. Men  are  determined  not  to  nt  still,  and  see  a 
system  expanding  on  every  side  cndet  which  every 
evil  that  preys  on  the  community  thrives  and  molti* 
plies.  What  is  the  nie,  ihcy  ask,  of  police,  and  edn- 
cation,  and  poor.rates,  and  chaiitjr  withont  end,  if 
the  JTijritnrinin  that  engender  neglect,  ignorance,  Inst, 
violence,  and  disease  swarm  in  every  thoiouehfare 
and  open  their  jaws  for  the  weak  and  iraveiing  on 
eveiy  ride  ?  One  thing  is  plain— the  Penniasive  ~' " 
gains  rapid  siqiport,  less  in  many  cases  as  a  mea 
intrinsically  prized,  than  as  a  definite  proposal,  the 
bringing  c^  which  forward  will  at  least  have  the  effect 
of  giving  a  better  chance  to  a  more  tnodente  mea- 
inre.  Wherever  we  look  into  the  reports  of  Chris- 
tian home  missions  we  invariably  lind  the  public- 
home  system  closely  connected  with  Che  mnst  and 
most  active  foiins  of  evil,  and  vbaina  a  very  bad 
one  ii  closed,  the  &ct  is  always  welcomed  as  one  of 
the  greatest  boons.  It  can  hardly  be  that  some  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  this  matter  will  be  delayed 
much  longer ;  but  it  can  only  be  by  great,  united, 
eantest  effort  that  the  friends  of  temperance  can  hope 
to  prevail  against  the  powertid  infiuences  wiOi  which 
they  have  to  contend. 


Hie  old  Scottish  motto,  which  seemed  to  create  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  in  the  breast  of  Dean  Stanley 
as  he  crossed  the  border  to  have  a  quiet  laugh  at 
Jenny  Geddes  and  her  very  large  and  foolish  family, 
has  shown  its  vitahty  to  an  extent  wMch  has  probably 
exceeded  his  expectations.  Professor  Rainy,  of  the 
Free  Church  College,  took  the  field  against  the  Dean 
with  a  promptitude  that  could  not  have  been  sur- 
passed, and,  smiting  him  beneath  the  liAh  rib,  left 
him  on  the  ground  bleeding  and  dismembered.  Hie 
nmtinal  step  of  giving  ptiUic  balde  to  a  stranger 
whose  courtesy  wu  maAed  and  winning,  vronld  not 
have  been  taken,  had  Dean  Stanley  not  indicated  an 
nninntakable  dedgn  of  striking  at  all  definite  fUth 
and  earnest  reli^on— Ae  treamtes  of  which,  above 
all  difngt  else,  Scotbnd  is  most  jealous.  Ihe  Dean 
would  have  been  allowed  to  say  a  great  doal  widioiK 
dianenge ;  bat  when  be  praised  David  Home  as  an 
example  erf  Christian  goodness,  and  held  up  Robert 
Bums  as  a  Christian  teacher;  when  he  extolled  the 
moderate  clergy  as  the  salt  of  their  coimtty,  and  pro- 
nounced its  entire  martyr-roll  as  a  list  of  gallant  men, 
no  doubt,  bat  fbols  and  fanatks  withal,  it  was  lelt 
&3.t  an  offence  had  been  committed  that  demanded 
an  umsnal  counter  manifestation.  Not  in  ti>e  In- 
terests of  any  lect  or  party,  bat  in  8ie  inteRMi  of 
vital  religion,  and  of  revelation  itsdf.  Dr.   Rainy 


entered  the  lists  with  the  Dean,  and  on  no  point,  we 
beUevc,  has  Ilie  testimony  of  competent  judges  been 
so  strong  and  so  unanimous  for  many  a  day  as  on  the 
completeness  of  the  owtttbrow  lAich  Dr.  Stanley  has- 
sustained.  The  three  lectnres  of  Dr.  Rainy  have  been 
published,  and  will  be  found  to  present  a  very  in- 
teresting and  important  view  of  Scottish  church  his- 
tory in  opposition  to  Dean  Stanley.  Hie  only 
attempt  at  a  reply  was  in  a  local  newspap^,  which 
could  not  even  rise  to  Ik  oidinaiy  levd  of  smartness,, 
and  closed  a  dreary  article  without  establishing  a 
single  point  for  itself,  or  shaldag  a  single  position  of 
its  oi^Kinenf  a.  But  whatever  feeling  of  triumph  this. 
resolt  of  Dr.  Stanley's  lecturing  mi^  occasion,  is. 
sadly  damped  by  the  thought  that  the  vanijuished. 
champion  Is  a  man  of  so  many  attractive  qnahties — 
so  kind,  so  scholarly,  so  fascinating  as  a  nian  and  as 
a  writer.  That  such  a  man  should  regard  Chris- 
tianity as  httic  more  than  an  agency  of  civilisation, 
wad  shonld  take  up  a  position  in  reference  to  It,  little,, 
if  at  all,  in  advance  of  that  occupied  by  the  Deists  of 
last  century.  Is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  and  we  can- 
not bnt  cling  to  the  hope  that  he  himself  wfU . 
his  position  to  be  mtenable. 

i)BA»  STASLST  nn 


The  Cify  SKawn  Magamte  for  Febraaiy  presents- 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  in  a  better  light  than  his. 
lectures  in  the  Music  Halt  of  lldinburgh.  An  ac- 
count is  there  given  of  a  very  extensive  lodging-house- 
in  Westminster,  the  property  of  a  once  poor  man, 
who  has  been  able  out  of  its  proceeds,  according  to- 
rumour,  to  keep  his  carriage  and  send  his  children  t> 
a  boarding-schooL  Here  hundreds  of  "  bloaks  "  fbr 
foutpence  may  have  the  use  of  bed  and  fire,  of  gas 
and  culinary  utensils,  and  the  society  and  jollity  of 
the  great  common  Mtchen.    The  evening  services  for 

voiking-classes  at  Westminster  Abbey  were  but 

[le's  throw  from  their  abode,  but  to  no  such  place 
would  anything  induce  them  to  go.  "  On  two  Snn- 
day  evenings,"  writes  the  City  Missionary,  "  the- 
Dean  of  Westminvter  and  Lady  Atfgusta  Stanley 
accompanied  me  to  visit  them.  Great  respect  was 
paid  to  Ibem  by  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  men. 
Tl^  ceased  to  cook  and  eat.  Pipes  were  ostin*  \ 
guished,  despite  their  strong  atbactiont.  Clean  faces 
and  daan  ahirts  were  nnaxuBlly  numerous.  He  Dean 
expounded  to  them  the  Ijfll  diapter  of  I  Cooidiiuns.  , 
As  he  was  proceediag,  an  old  man  esdaimed, 
I  an  glad  to  bear  you,  and  ace  yon  here  to-nighL*' 
When  the   Dean  made  a  leferem^   to    Chaacer's 

5,  another  nan  cried  out,  ■!  read  hisa  forty 
years  af^.'    And  when  the  Dean  kindly  invited  Ac 

to  isk  questions,  one  you^  man,  a  once  le- 
speotaUe  author  irf  a  sii^lulling  book,  and  a  loaer  of 
£\,^M  in  minine  shares,  quoted  the  New  Testament 
Greek,  and  made  critical  reoaria  wUdi  noened  . 
the  Dean's  approbattoi.  The  men  vete  aaoat  grate- 
ful f<Kthe  rait.  'What  .did  ths  Den  thndiaf  nf 
they  subieqoen%  ashed.  ■  Ah,  sir,  the  coat  is  noat, 
and  the  oib  a  bloak  li  in  la  amt,  but  the  Uaak 
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naunen is  everyfiunc.'"  Wencodw 
whether  it  occoired  to  the  Dean,  ai  be  gaaed  on  h» 
motley  <M)agtegBtias>  that  lonelhnig  more  than  tbe 
fague  untimesti  of  oatuial  lelif ion-  is  Deeded  to 
reach  aad  recUtm  mch  vai&  asd  wandcren. 


:ax  CHDICH  or 
Tbe  SessioD  of  ParEunent  ii  not  Hkely  to  pan 
willioiit  vigorous  efibrts  to  procure  lome  tefonna  in 
ttie  services  of  the  English  Chnrch.  TVo  bodies 
appear  likely  to  norc  ia  tlie  matter — Conrocation 
asdabodyontaide,  which  hdda  meeting  on  the  15th 
w*L  TheEarlofShaltesbmyand  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster bolh  belong  to  this  moTemeiit.  The  objects 
of  the  Utter  body  ate  such  as  these ;  to  rdbrm  bnt 
not  disestablish  the  Choteh ;  to  get  passed  into  law 
the  Archbi«hop  of  Canterboiy't  proposal  iec  ioereucd 
liberty  in  the  use  ol  the  Prayer  Book ;  to  discontiQue 
the  Athwanian  Creed;  to  seccre  the  representation 
oftlielaityiiibe  Cbtneh  ;  and  to  procure  the  reform 
«r  patronage,  of  the  constitBtioa  of  Convocatioii,  and 
other  abosML  Convocatioti  having  at  lo^ith  obtained 
liberty  to  meet  for  bnsitMts,  its  dedMoiM  vill  now 


n.— ABROAD. 
WRiXCB.—OP  OK  DOWN  7  THX  IAZI5IAN  5TAOB. 
Alike  hi  the  secular  and  religious  press,  the  tone  of 
-correspondents  from  France  is  deqxudiag.  Tlie 
political  atntosphtre,  especially,  ii  heavy  and  threaten- 
ing. M.  Thici*,  that  seemed  lately  as  ■"'tig'T^i^V''* 
AS  Loois  Napoleon  had  wemeil  picviously,  has  pro- 
-voked  the  oppositiaB  of  the  whole  chamber,  and  been 
-driven  to  tempcraiy  reiignation ;  no  man  being  able 
to  think  bow  the  deluge  could  be  prevented  aUer 
him  I  StiHBgc  eiqiressioiw  drop  &om  mibclieving 
mco's  lips  indicating  their  sense  of  the  need  of  a 
moral  element  to  give  anything  like  stability  10  their 
'Country.  The  dqmty  who  pn^osed  to  bnild  a  tensile 
in  the  Qtamps  de  Uars  and  dedicate  the  cooBby  to 
Jesns  Christ  was  greeted  with  derisive  shouts,  bnt 
Irarn  all  accoonti  lonie  who  bdiere  nothing  are 
coming  to  believe  that  it  is  something  in  &is  diection 
that  is  needed.  Bat,  on  the  oth«  hand,  tha«  is 
indication  of  any  abatement  of  the  popular  frivolity 
and  even  immorality.  A  special  correspandent  of 
the  TmM  in  Paris  has  lately  published  in  that  [ 
a  most  lamentable  account  of  the  Parisian  stage, 
says  that  for  a  time  after  the  liege  it  was  possible  fra* 
a  respectable  man  to  t^ce  a  wiie  to  the  theatre,  or  t 
leave  a  newspaper  on  the  drawing-nom  taUe.  For 
time  the  acts  and  mannot  cf  the  women  of  the 
■demi-monde  wete  left  unnoticed  by  the  newtpqias, 
snd  the  last  new  scandal  was  allowed  to  paes  ' 
corded.  The  riginirateun  of  Paris  were  not  langhed 
at.  By-aud-by  the  old  writers  and  jdayers  returned. 
The  T^'^W  jonnals  again  repotted  the  ien-metj  of 
the  demt'-moitde,  devoted  whole  columns  to  scandaloas 
feasts,  and  the  prognnunes  at  the  thettres  recalled 
more  than  ever  the  wont  days  of  Impetial  comptioiL 
Hie  writer  then  ^ves  some  notice  of  popular  playi. 


If  one  he  says.  "The  sotject  of  the  piece  is  of  sudi 

character  that  I  do  not  icnow  how  to  relate  it  to  an 

English  newspaper,  and  yet  every  evening  yrmng 

women  of  the  better  class  of  the  dotirgtauit  and  even 

yonng  girb  listen  daring  fonr  hours,  and  upland 

Ae  most  objectioaable  parts  so  beutily  as  to  drown 

the  conclasion  of  the  seotences."  Of  another  popular 

piece,  set  off  by  wondetflil  machinety,  he  says,  "the 

on  is  so  great  that  one  does  not  perceive  that  one 

a  play.    Ihis  play,  in  spite  ci'-its  decoration* 

it*  naked  women  suspended  in  the  air.  is  cer* 

tainly  not  w«rth  being  spoken  of  serioni^,  but  it  is  a 

sad  sign  of  the  times.    It  is  hard  to  knem  which  to 

lament  the  most,  the  aothors  who  seelc  tncctM  by 

ich  means,  or  the  people  who  applaud  them." 

How  omnes  it  that  the  stage  becomes  the  most 

shameless  exponent  of  these  abominations  ?    Or  that 

hnmoiality  finds  in  her  so  ready  an  organ  fwt  her 

mpling  tendencies  ? 


THK  ARCH3ISBOP  A 


>  THE  TICAX  OF  TEE 


Since  the  homiliating  surrender  of  Bishop  Uaret 
and  le  Pb:e  Gratry,  it  has  seemed  as  if  Gallicao  inde- 
pendence had  been  stamped  ouL  But  the  following 
communication  from  the  correspondent  of  the  DaSy 
Ntai  indicates  that  there  ate  clergymen  in  Patis  who 
can  in  no  way  be  induced  to  swallow  the  dogma  of 
infallibility : — 

"  M.  Midland,  the  Vicar  of  the  Aladdeine,  who  ia 
an  honorary  canon  of  Chalons,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Archbishop,  dated  this  day,  resigns  all  his  ecdesias- 
lical  prefermenli.  The  reason  he  gives  for  this  step 
is  that  the  Archbishop  requires  the  clergy,  not  only 
publicly  to  profess  belief  in  the  dogma  of  the  Pope's 
inliJIibilily,  but  to  believe  it  sincerely  in  their  hearts. 
M.  Michaad  declares  open  war  against  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  directly  defies  the  excommunication 
which  he  expects  will  be  launched  against  him.  He 
cares  nothing  for  the  scandal  which  he  knows  his 
protest  will  cause.  He  will  remain  a  priest  and  a 
Catholic,  but  a  Catholic  believing  with  re^rd  to 
Jesus  Christ  what  has  been  everywhere,  always,  and 
by  everybody  believed,  and  not  in  a  belief  decreed  by 
a  man  in  Rome  just  as  ^llible  as  himself.  He  acts 
not  merely  on  his  own  account,  but  for  a  party  in  the 
Charcb,  and  announces  that  to-notrow  a  committee 
win  assemble  at  his  house,  74,  Boulevard  NeuiJly,  in 
eonnection  with  Russian,  German,  English,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  committees,  and  that  as  soon  as  suffideni 
funds  are  collected,  churches  will  be  opened  inde- 
pendent of  the  Ultramontane  Episci^iacy.  The 
priests,  ted  by  the  Abbfi  Michaud,  will  not  ^ow  the 
Pope  to  supplant  Christ  by  the  Syllabus." 

As  to  the  probability  of  the  ptiests  of  Paris  agree- 
ing to  follow  the  Abb<  Michaud,  we  fear  that  the 
opinion  of  the  T^ur  conespondcnt  is  much  more 
likely  to  toni  out  weU-fonnded : — 

■'As  fiir  the  priesthood,  upon  iriiich  fite  AIM 
seems  principally  to  rely,  thqr  an  only  (hosa  who 
have  all  tliis  time  been  really  betieviog  one  thing  and 
pi«t«Dding  to  bdicve  another,  and  are  not  Bke^  to 
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joiii  them,  milai  they  see  their  way  1 
Whethei  tach  men  are  likely  to  pouet)  the  inde- 
poidenct^  courage,  and  aelf-sacrifice  which  inch  a 
cmsade  u  the  AbM  invitet  them  to  andertake  -woald 
involve  il,  I  think,  a  very  donbtlnl  qnestioD.    They 
win  prove,  like  the  rest  of  Qie  party  of  order,  i 
broken  reed  to  tnut  to  when  hard  knocks  hsve 
given  and  received,  and  though  Qiere  aie  donbtless  in 
the  Church  many  men  who  sytopathise  with  every 
line  which   the  Abbj  ha*  written,  and  even  may  envy 
him  the  poBtiDn  he  hu  taken  up,  they  are  as  unable 
to  tear  themsdvet  from  the  Church  to  which  they 
united,  but  in  wMch  they  cannot  bdieve  in  ipite  of 
all  their  profeciioni,  as  a  good  man  might  be 
separate  himself  from  a  wife  with  whom  he  kept 
decent  appearances,  but  whom  he  felt  he  could  never 

OERllAIir.— BISUAXCK  AIID  THE  StTKAlCONTAHKa. 
The  great  German  Chancellor  has  shown  bii  deter- 
mination not  to  yield  to  the  Ultramontane  schemtDg. 
The  blunt  and  open  way  in  which  he  has  set  himself 
tight  in  (^position  to  the  party  of  Rome  has  in  it 
dash  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  In  the  Gtst  place,  a  great 
change  has  been  effected  in  the  anangementi  of  the 
mlniitiy  of  education  which  will  tell  sorely  against 
the  Romish  party.  Herr  vou  MuhlcT,  who  has  hdd 
the  portfoho  for  aconsiderablc  number  of  yean,  a 
longer  in  office,  and  with  his  retirement  terminates 
die  system  with  which  he  was  identified.  The  prac- 
tice hitherto  has  been  to  leave  Che  management  of  the 
Romish  schools  pretty  moch  in  t^e  bands  of  the 
Ushops.  But  nndet  Dr.  Falk,  theuewCnItus-mimster, 
dilFerent  arrangements  will  be  made.  The  rumourst 
first  drcolated  that  Von  Miihler  had  been  driven  out 
by  Jesuit  influence,  appears  not  only  without  fouoda- 
tlon,  but  opposed  to  all  that  the  Jesuits  might  have 
been  expected  to  do.  The  &ct  is,  the  new  step  is 
obviously  in  the  direction,  and  is  announced  to  be  in 
the  direction  of  the  separation  of  (he  Church  from  the 
State.  The  Pope  it  to  have  leave  if  he  pleases  to 
■end  a  nundo  from  Rome  to  look  alter  the  affairs  of 
his  Church,  for  it  Is  evident  that  ftince  Bismarck 
has  no  intention  of  bestowing  much  attention  on  the 
matter.  In  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  chamber  the 
Prince  showed  with  mudi  power  how  the  Catholic 
patty  sought  political  influence  for  ecclesiastical  ob- 
jects, and  against  this  he  was  determined  to  set  his 
face.  The  straggle  abont  to  be  waged  in  Germany  is 
evidently  one  of  the  liveliest  interest,  and  all  eyes, 
interested  in  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  may 
well  be  tnraed  in  £hat  direction. 

XOIfANIXU   m  QEKUAN   UNIVKSSITIBS. 

In  the  eouTse  of  the  discussion  just  referred  to  in 
the  Gennan  Parliament,  Dr.  \^rchow  had  occasion  to 
remark  that  in  all  professorial  chairs,  Roman  Catho- 
Hdsm  was  declining  r— "  The  dergy  know  that  in  the 
German  universities,  not  alone  iu  the  Pntnian,  the 
eqoahty  is  no  longer  maintained.  It  la  cettain  that 
the  number  of  Cath<dic  professors  is  constantly  dr^ 


ping  off;  I  can  speak  from  my  own  experience  as 
Prollessor  at  WOrsborg.  I  was  one  of  the  Gist  Pro- 
testants called  to  Wilnborg.  We  ware  there  the 
robes  of  the  Jesuits,  for  whoa  the  posts  were  first  esta- 
blished. I  most  confess  I  wore  myself  the  Jesuit  robe, 
and,  so  br  as  I  know,  the  other  new  professMs  wore 
the  same.  Now  the  number  of  Protestant  prolessars 
has  become  still  greater  ;  and  even  the  Professoiihip 
of  Uedidne,  hitherto  tboaght  the  bulwark  of  Catho- 
licism, will  soon  be  occupied  by  a  Protestant.  This 
post  i*  an  especially  holy  one,  since  the  old  professon 
of  medidne  are  boond  to  read  Mass  daily."  Ibe 
member  also  spoke  of  a  proposed  plan  of  the  bishops 
to  establish  a  new  German  oniversity,  where  "Catholic 
only  should  be  spoken," 

&ATAUA— J 


The  fight  in  the  Lower  Chamber  of  the  Bavarian 
Parliament  has  ended  in  victory  for  the  party  who 
sympathise  with  the  Alt-Catholics,  but  only  by  an 
equality  of  votes.  Tlie  charge  against  the  govern- 
ment was  that  they  refused  to  remove  an  cxconununi- 
cated  prlesL  Hie  Chamber  consisted  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty-four,  and  of  the  memben  in  health  it  was 
understood  that  the  votes  would  be  equal.  So  the 
Ultramontanists  dragged  from  his  bed  a  deputy  with 
a  tnoken  leg,  and  kept  him  for  two  days  in  the 
Chamber.  The  vote  was  taken,  vben,  /utrribiU 
dicta  I  the  sick  deputy  voted  with  the  government, 
and  thus  saved  them  fiom  defeat.  One  of  the  most 
telling  speeches  was  that  of  Professor  Sepp,  formeriy 
a  stroag  ultra.  The  following  account  of  his  speech 
is  &om  the  coirespondeuce  of  the  Guardian  :— 

"He  remarked  that  speakers  had  condemned  the 
party  spirit  of  the  government ;  but  what  of  the  in- 
tolerant spirit  of  the  Church  party  ?  And  who  were 
the  Church  party  ?  Not  the  intelligent  laity,  but  (he 
dergy.  They  who  on  Sanday  prayed  publidy  for 
peace  were  the  disturbers  of  the  peace ;  the  clergy 
had  Idndled  the  blaze,  and  poured  oil  on  the  Ere. 
And  for  what  ?  To  liirther  a  doctrine  which  was 
contrary  to  alt  Church  interpretation,  and  to  all 
Church  Catechisms  hitherto  in  use  ;  a  doctrine,  it  is 
true,  carried  in  the  Vatican  Council,  but  only  by  the 
creatioa  of  a  crowd  of  titular  bishops  obedient  to  the 
Pope—bishops  d  la  mile,  as  he  might  call  them. 
The  adherents  of  the  novelty  were  only  to  be  found 
in  like  masses  of  the  half-educated  peasantry,  'the 
old  and  young  women  of  both  sexes.'  ■  And  if  the 
liishops,  who  in  their  slavish  submission  now  punish 
what  they  formerly  did  themselves,  do  not  do  their 
duty,  then  we  will.  The  greater  part  of  the  bishops 
do  not  believe  themselves  in  the  dogma.  {Cries  of 
"Quite  right"  and  "Bhame."}  Shame!  Why,  a 
high  prelate  had  dedared  that  if  he  had  to  go  to 
Rome  again,  he  would  again  oppose  the  delinitioii.* 
Then,  turning  to  the  clerical  fraction,  the  speaker 
made  the  hit  of  the  debate  by  asking  them,  '  Do  yon, 
then,  believe  this  dogma  ? ' — a  question  followed  by 
loud  lau^ter,  amid  which  one  feeUe  <  Yes '  wv 
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XOIO.— SXATH  or  DK.  LKWIS. 

In  glandng  at  Rome,  we  liave  loom  only  to  notice 
the  heavy  Uow  which  the  Rtiteituit  cause  ha*  (lu- 
tained  in  the  ladden  death  of  Dr.  Lewis,  nunitteT  of 
the  conere£>tiai)  there  of  the  Free  Chorch  of  Scot- 
land. For  abont  half  a  doien  rean,  dnritie  a  ntj 
critical  time,  Dr.  Lewis  haj  filled  thit  place  at  Rome, 
and  the  efficiency  of  his  serrices  has  been  erinced  not 
only  by  the  erection  of  a  church,  bat  also  by  his 

Aolonelli  were  bent  on  driving  him  away.  Awite 
counsellor,  a  faithful  servant  of  his  Uasler,  firm  in 
pmpose,  conciliatory  in  manner,  he  seemed  to  have 
fallen  into  the  very  place  which  he  was  qualified 
above  most  men  to  fill ;  and  his  sodden  removal  at  lo 
oritical  a  moment  in  the  religions  histmy  at  Rome 
appears  moil  mysterious.  Thankful  for  the  tertice 
which  he  hat  been  enabled  to  render,  we  can  but 
hope  and  pray  that  the  seed  which  he  ha*  sown  may 
yet  bear  ample  froit,  and  that  the  mantle  that  has 
fallen  from  his  shouldets  may  light  on  Ihoteof  alike- 


m.— MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISE. 

The  most  interesting  roiiaionaty  intelligence  of  the 
month  Is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  IfrnMy  R^orUr  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  BiUe  Sodety.  This  report  is 
now  issued  in  an  enlarged  form,  and  its  commonica- 
tions  are  often  very  interesting.  It  begins  by  recn<d- 
ing  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  has  expressed  both 
verbally  and  in  vrriting  his  sense  of  the  benefit  cxra- 
ferred  on  his  troops  by  the  efforts  of  the  sodety  to 
secure  that  every  soldier  should  have  a  copy  of  the 
Sacred  Volnme. 

In  regard  to  AirsTmiA,  it  Is  annoonced  that  a  great 
Joteniational  Exhibition  is  to  be  held  at  Vienna  in 
1873,  and  that  the  directors,  mindfiil  of  the  opportani- 
Ues  of  drculating  the  Bible  enjoyed  at  Paris  in  1867, 
are  taking  steps  to  have  a  dq>At  erected  for  similar 
purposes  at  Vienna. 

&i  Spain  the  colporteurs  meet  with  rough  treat- 
ment in  some  places,  but  in  many  are  gladly  wel- 
comed. Sometimes  Qie  Bible  b  bought  only  to  be 
torn  to  pieces.    But  occasionally  this  policy  works 

the  other  way.    "  In  a  town  called  M I  sold  to 

the  owner  of  ■  shop  a  Spanish  Bible  for  ten  reals. 
The  priests,  who  became  aware  of  the  fact,  charged 
the  diopkeeper  to  bntn  the  book,  which  the  poor 
fellaw  was  loath  to  do,  seeing  it  would  become  value- 
less. Bowever,  he  tore  off  the  binding,  and  ^nvpptA 
up  his  grocery  sales  in  the  naked  leaves,  wbidi  he 
banded  to  his  cnstomen.  Hiis  occasioned  a  few  to 
read  the  stray  leaves,  who  made  inquiries  of  tbe  shop- 
man about  their  meaning,  and  it  ended  by  his  telling 
them  that  they  were  part  <^  a  book  he  had  pmehased 
of  a  lame  heretic  (oar  colporteur  has  but  one  leg). 
What  I  am  telling  yon  now  was  kept  quietly  by  the 
curious  themselves,  but  on  my  appearing  again  this 
second  trip  tbey  welcomed  me  meet  heartily,  and  I 
sold  in  two  days  one  hundred  and  forty  reals'  wwth 
of  Scriptnres.    It  t^itj  looks  like  tbe  hand  of  Pro- 


vidence, and  the  shopkeeper  has  been  the  iutrumant 
used  in  flie  little  awakening,  everybody  expressing 
themsdvea  moat  kindly  towards  me." 

For  Labkadok,  it  is  announced  that  the  printing 
of  the  entire  Bible  in  the  language  of  the  Esquimaux 
is  now  completed.  A  Moravian  missionary  says  :-^ 
"AfuU  cQitmy  has  passed  since  our  miasioas  were 
ccmmenced  among  the  fierce  tribes  of  the  ncrth,  and 
iriio  could  say  bow  many  weary  bonis  had  to  be  spent 
by  the  missionaries  before  tbey  could  with  any  con- 
fidence make  the  first  attempts  to  translate  the  word 
of  Divine  Tmth  into  a  language  which,  though  ticb 
in  tenns  retating  to  hunting  '"i^  fishing,  was  uttcdy 
devoid  of  allexpresaioot  referring  to  the  relation  of 
sinful  man  to  die  God  of  holiness  and  truth  and 
righteousness.  Now  the  great  work  has,  by  the  aid 
of  the  Lead,  been  accomplished,  and  thongh  no  doubt 
many  hnpafoctiona  and  misconstructions  and  wrong 
eqgeations  may  be  pointed  out  here  and  there,  to  be 
ccBiected  La  lime  to  come,  stiH  tbe  Eskimos  on  the 
rocky  and  ice-bonnd  coast  of  Labrador  can  now  say 
with  the  Crete*  and  Arabians  of  old,  '  We  do  bear 
tbem  speak  in  our  tongnet  tbe  wonderfhl  woAi  of 
God."' 

At  Roiu,  an  Italian  Bible  Sodety  has  been  fcfined 
in  connection  with  die  parent  Sode^. 

IV.-OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE. 

A  DCKB'S  THIOLOav. 

It  if  a  rare  and  yet  not  an  unknown  thing  to  find 
dukes  writing  on  theological  subjects.  The  late 
I>ulie  of  Maneheeter  wrote  on  propbecy,  and  tbe 
[nesent  Duke  of  Argyll  has  written  ably  and  well  ca 
topics  that  lie  m  the  border-land  between  tdence 
and  theology.  We  have  recrived  another  contribn- 
tion  to  theologica]  literature  from  a  duke,  and  both 
foe  tbe  take  of  his  onler  and  fiir  the  take  of  religion, 
we  t^ret  very  mnch  that  be  thonld  have  made  it.  It 
is  too  rnndi  in  the  line  of  the  Lead  Shaftesbmya 
and  Bolingbrokes  of  other  days.  Tbe  Duke  of 
Somerset  has  committed  to  the  press  a  hundred  and 
eighty  pages  on  Chriaiaii  Thtelogy  and  Modtm 
Stef*ieam.  The  second  of  these  title*  would  more 
fitly  have  denoted  the  character  of  a  volume  which  is 
intended  to  destroy  the  one  and  to  establish  the  otho 
on  Its  rains.  Christian  Theology  has  survived  many 
attacks  directed  against  it  from  all  sorts  of  qnaiters, 
and  tbongb  tbe  noble  author  often  tells  us  that  it  is 
now  finalfyexp)oded,ve  are  disposed  to  think  Ihat  it 
may  possibly  survive  even  the  Ihike  of  Somerset's 
publication. 

Of  one  thing  we  accept  bis  graoe  as  a  competent, 
though  peilu^  not  quite  an  nnivejndiced  witneti, 
when  he  tells  u*  that  "educated  sodety  in  England" 
is  pervaded  by  tceptidtm.  This  is  undoi^tcdly  a 
voy  serious  state  of  things,  to  far  as  it  is  the  itate  of 
thing*,  and  yet  it  is  not  diSdent  from  what  Biabop 
Butler  In  the  Preface  to  the  Analogy  teUt  of  his  tioM. 
It  tbowi  the  TCiy  critical  nature  of  tbe  lime  in  which 
our  lot  is  catt,  although  it  is  by  no  meant  fitted  to 
canic  any  approach  to  despair. 

Tbe  doke  complains  very  bittcriy  of  tile  trouble 
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I  iaqaiiiM  are  p^iag.  Ws  do  not 
icJuh  the  spirit  in  wbkh  tliB  i«  «ud.  It  ii  JSko  tliat 
I  of  tcDiper  becuK*  all  is  not  pbin  sul- 
ing  in  Hiia  teeion.  He  teUi  «s  thai  tdi^ai  qna- 
tions  "  AMUuitlf  iBtcifen"  witfa.  tlie  piogteu  of 
e  coimnBiiitr;  Aat  the  "caiwes  of  dirtntiautce" 
e  tniTcuine;  that  religiM*  tea«bcn  »e  for  ever 
istcnoedt&iDg  wiQi  politici ;  lad  diat  tn.  comeqiieiKe 
of  idigitm  dbpntei,  even  "  the  \risdosi  of  Pjilia- 
ment  is  pciplcxed."    Wliat  b  coniimioutioD  1 

He  wondcn  rerj  mach  that  the  mon  that  idigiDU 
qsolioDa  are  examined  the  more  nnceitalBtf  do  they 
n  to  give  liae  to.  On  et«ty  other  lafajcct  modon 
inquvy  hai  produced  eertani  tettled  eoDTlctitms ;  on 
rdfgioa  the  lesnlt  of  die  procen  has  been  quite  the 
rewene.  If  Cl»lstianity,  ai  tiaditionalljr  held,  were 
reallf  tnie,  voold  not  iaqoiiy  bring  this  more  and 
move  out  7  BR  h«  cfOirdji  ovakx^  the  bet  that  a 
gi«at  mvUitDde  wUdi  no  man  ca>  wimbeT,  in  all 
coonttiet,  md  tribes,  and  tcogaei,  bsTB  reached 
settled  oomvittioiu,  and  ut  irondofiiUy  at  one  in 
then'  reHeioss  foith.  He  ibrgel*  the  mat "  Conacntna 
ErangdkiB,"  the  cotnmsnicM  of  the  uioti  in  ftQ 
paitt  of  the  mK-ld,  who  not  only  believe  the  ume 
great  (rnths,  bnt  to  «bau  tbcM  tnilht  an  de««r  tfain 
ihdr  life-blood.  Bit  be  tiae,  aadoiMleai  it  is,  that 
outside  of  this  great  catholic  body  there  is  great  nn- 
eeitainQr  among  those  who  Imestigate  theological 
tmth,  may  not  aoMe  tkare  of  the  blame  lie  with 
ihemadvei  }  Do  ntanr  not  begin  their  iaqntries  nith 
foregone  condtniatii?  Hie  dike  onnot  beliere  a 
R  can  he  behere  in  the  Uatoncal  tmth  of 
a  minde  j  if  he  begin  his 
I,  wbat  can.  he  ccnne  to 
but  ■ncRtMnQ:  i   In  like  imnarr.  are  there  not  b«bc 


beod  to  their  reason,  oi  to  all  their  ideas  of  what  it 
right,  trae,  good;   it  mnat  bend  la  thdr  critieum, 

t  dse  bat  nncatain^  can  waA  penont  lotdi  iot  t 
Religlian  it  a  complex  thing,  and  the  heart  as  wdl 
tw  h«ad  i*  concerned  in  iiiq«irinf  into  it;  if 
the  haait  be  not  in  a  n^t  etmdilioii  far  making  tile 
jnqniyAe  optmom  of  the  head  are  little  to  be  trusted. 
Tbe  Cbrittian  tvreJ&tioB  ptofeMes  to  be  a  rerelatioo 
ftrthennner;  if  men  will  MOt  view  it  *■  aod,  what 
certain^  can  they  makr  oat  of  it?  It  comes,  ntote- 
o*er,  t^Bng  ui  that  nnless  we  ents  as  litlle  dnldtcn 
into  God's  Idngdom,  we  cannot  oitor  at  all,  snd  that 
God  reveals  to  babes  what  He  hides  from  the  wise  and 
pmdeni;  If  the  childUke  spint  be  wanliag,  it  ii  no 
wmder  if  micertainty  b«  complained  of.  There  are 
times  wken  a  large  daaa  of  ncn  treat  religion  tbajij 
with  apalhr,  and  ate  not  eamett  ooogh  to  be  ewa 
scqrtica.  There  ate  other  times,  and  the  pmeot  age 
woflhem,  when  the  same  class,  or  many  of  them, 
X  religion  a  aobject  of  ioqitiry.  Tbef  find  much 
in  God's  ReveUtion  in  wUdi  thej  cannot  acquieacCi 
liltoae  who  petKTcre  in  a  humUe  spirit,  will  doubt- 
less be  helped  thraugh  flieii  donbta  and  dificulliet ; 
IB  lot  Others,  their  case  is  eiphdned  by  the  words  of 


Scripture,  "Hie natural  man  tecaveth  not  thethii^ 
of  the  Spirit ;  neither  can  he  know  Qiem,  because 
they  are  splritnanjdisccraed.'* 

It  is  qnite  true  that  there  are  many  qnestians  abont 
rdigion  that  eootinae  to  occasion  mndi  difficnhy  and 
perplexity  to  many  an  honest  mind.  Many  serioos 
and  good  men  cannot  see  their  way  Oiroogii  them. 
But  such  men  fall  back  on  the  glorious  kernel  of 
truth  which  they  do  receive,  and  on  whidi  their  hopes 
of  salvation  rest ;  and  tfaey  can  afford  to  trust  that 
remaimng  difficcttie*,  perplexing  though  they  b^  will 
some  day  be  scattered  by  the  light  of  God. 

The  duke  ridicules  the  ordinary  nde  of  Ftddt; 
but  virtually  he  substitutes  anoQier — die  oirinion  of 
"  Educated  Sodely  1 "  Educated  society  has  thrown 
overboard  evil  spirits,  therefore  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  argue  for  them,  or  Ibr  the  trustwotthineas  of  the 
New  Testament  that  maintains  their  eiiatence.  Hie 
"  Educated  Protestant "  no  longer  believes  yrbtt  the 
Evangelists  believed;  therefore  the  Evangelists  nmst 
go  to  the  wall.  The  "Educated  Protestant  "does  not 
believe  in  the  Inspiration  of  St.  Paul ;  therefore  it  is 
needless  to  uphold  his  teaching.  After  all,  Qiere  is 
nothing  like  education.  The  difficiilty  is,  that  one 
cannot  wdl  see  how  hi  it  will  cany  one,  ^dien  it  is 
completed.  It  docs  not  seem  to  have  begmi  till  lat^. 
Bacon  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ol  course  were  nnedur- 
cated  men,  tar  they  believed  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Saiptaaeh  Itiimenlik*  the  Duke  of  Somerset  that 
are  the  real  sages  of  the  dieeJogical  wmid.  Certainly, 
if  wemayjodgc  torn  the  nsmber  of  things  which  he 
.cannot  beUsve,  the  duke's  edocalioa  mnit  be  weQ 
advanced.  It  does  not  appear  &obi  anything  in  bii 
book  that  he  believa  in  sin,  in  teden^tion,  in 
regeneration,  in  the  divini^  of  Christ,  in  the  Tiini^, 
ia  the  Btonemmt.  Hit  whole  creed  consists  of  two 
skoit  irtielea  —  "Hiere  is  a  good  God,  and  nuu 
OBgbl  to  have  charity."  Colonrlesa  CbristiaBity,  as  he 
cBll>it,hasnodi 

spiritual  aroina  in  socie^.  Yet  this  . 
lutiouised  the  world  I  This  aroina  h 
dying,  dieexed  the  bereaved,  convoted  the  prafligate, 
the  misBonary,  everywhere  bl«csed  and 
thshabitatioDsofmeik  Wadcifolai 

iveiy  of  recent  times  that  the  old 
foandation  of  th*  apoetles  and  prophets  was  a  deln- 
sioa,  and  that  this  ii  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
wm-kl— Uie  aroma  of  "  Educated  Sodety." 

The  view*  adopted  by  the  duke  are  mainly  those 
of  Strauss  and  the  Tubingen  divines.  We  have  been 
Bccastomed  to  think  that  stich  views,  however  they 
might  find  lavour  among  men  brought  up  under  the 
dreamy  idealism  of  German  philosophy,  coald  not  be 
accepted  by  the  broad  comoion  sense  of  Englishmen. 
Surely  the  Duke  of  Somerset  cannot  have  reflected 
on  the  utterly  inadequate  explanation  they  afford  of 
the  origin  of  Christianity — the  utter  inadequacy  g<  the 
caase  to  the  effect — or  he  could  not,  as  u  ~ 
man,  have  adqited  them.  We  sbonld  like  to  see 
him  tiy  Ids  band  on  an  endeavour  to  account  for 
ChrisliaDity  on  his  own  principles.  If  the  great 
Founder  of  ChrisUanily  was  not  snch  as  the  Goip^ 
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portnj  Ifim,  did  not  do  tlie  nrirades  thqr  tUegt,  £<1 
not  MbbHtli  in  the  tnindtaf  hisfolknRn  AecDimc. 
tioQ  dial  He  had  come  to  swe  dtem,  ud  wu  able  to 
uve  them,  ire  demsnd  bov  Cbristianilf  could  have 
•risen  ?  How  ii  the  conduct,  aa  veil  ai  the  creed, 
of  tbe  eaily  Chiisliaiii  to  be  accounted  for  f  The 
whole  thing  b  an  absohiCe  maedilnKty.  To  beliere 
erm  in  the  bare  &ct  of  Cbristiani^,  without  bdieting 
in  the  eTangcSal  Christ,  is  a  pare  abamditr,  ntterly 
mworHij  oTdie  "edaeated  Trottataot." 

We  hzve  dwelt  long  enough  on  &e  duke,  other- 
wise we  might  show  his  ignorvnee  of  man;  things. 
Thus  he  csprnses  his  wooder  that  if  the  ApoMlei 
had  the  power  of  cuiing  disease,  they  did  not  cure 
one  another.  So  might  he  aifue^  H  Jesus  had  the 
power  of  tnnung  stonea  into  bread,  why  did  He 
'  hunger  in  the  wildeniess  ?  If  Jems  could  set  aside 
I  the  lawi  of  natute,  whj  did  He  not  come  down  from 
'  tlt«  cross  ?  It  nem  seems  to  strike  him  that  a  nre 
s^-denial  waaasaocfated  with  diat  miracaloits  power, 
Agdn,  he  s  displeated  with  St.  Ptral  becaue  he 
never  dtops  a  tear  over  be  awfsl  snflerings  of  ma 
Tori.  It  never  leenn  to  have  occurred  to  him  Iliat 
out  of  the  very  class  of  facts  of  which  Qat  is  one 
iiutance,  Acre  arise*  a  Mtonc  argameM  for  Ac 
mtbentkityor  the  Gospel  hklory.  The  abenee  of 
an  high  ddoming  and  bboured  description  on  the 
pat  of  the  Evangelists  and  the  writers  of  tb«  Epistles 
alike;  Bie  matter-crf'-fact  manner  in  which  the  Us- 
torims  record  both  the  miracles  and  the  nfrerings  of 
OBT  Lord,  and  the  calm  confidence  with  which  &ej 
assume  them  as  matters  of  nottniety  not  requiring,  at 
fiut  time  of  day,  cither  to  be  proved  or  wondered  at, 
go  to  estaldish  the  truth  of  their  narrative. 

The  dnke,  too,  strange  to  say,  seems  Ut  think  that 
tte  ingennons  cimfessioD  of  the  Evaegefisls  that  soma 
did  not  bdieve  in  the  lesuifectioiL  of  Christ  is  a  proof 
ttist  then  was  no  reanrrection.  Can  the  dnke  be  so 
ignorant  of  hnman  nature  as  not  to  know  that  other 
caiBcs  beaidB  want  of  evidence  nay  make  men  nn- 
btlieven  t  And  baa  be  so  Ittle  appreciation  of 
honesty  as  to  make  a  fiank  cmfesaion  by  an  hstorkn 
aproof  of  hit  knavery?  FurtlMr,  he  fiipds  gicatlaalt 
irith  the  Apostle  Paul  for  aUegotttine  c«rtaln  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  hiitoiy-  Has  the  doke  atndied 
Apology  ?  Does  he  teey  himself  entitled  to  aHOMc 
that  the  interesting  and  vety  iemarkri:ie  symbolical 
Mamaclion  of -the  two  dispensationi  is  a  mere  drewn 
of  adiwrderedADcy  ?  Once  morehe  atgnetlhatif 
Jesna  really  eqwQcd  svU  spirits,  St.  Paiil  woald 
sorely  have  made  some  aUnaioB  to  the  fact  in  his 
Epistles.  But  again  we  ask,  how  has  he  ooatiifed  to 
overiook  Ae  fact  that  the  Epistles  generally  aie  stngn- 
larly  sparing  of  allnsioBa  to  tfie  miracles  of  Christ  ? 
Eic^  the  great  crowrang  mnacle  of  hia  reswreetion 
fiom  the  dead,  Ihey  hardly  allnde  to  any.  Tbey  £d 
not  need  to  do  it,  for  in  the  age  in  irtieh  they  were 
written  thcM  was  not  &e  sKgkteat  tendtiKy  M  donhl 
diem.    Morsover,  in  this  way  Aat  voy  noioa  is 

theory  of  tbe  minoles.  It  is  se«n  that  they  were  not 
mere  tradWons  added  fei  lAer  times  to  tlM  geaidne 


records  itf  ChriitS  Sfb.  If  tht  miracles  were  myths 
invented  hy  t)te  fbnd  fancy  of  his  admireis,  who 
should  have  been  so  ready  to  tirtent  Ihem  as 
Apostles  ?  Tet  what  trace  is  Oere  in  the  ej^tolary 
writings  of  any  sack  thing?  What  trace  in 
Epistles  of  Peter  or  of  JbhnP  Then  when  were 
the  mfaades  invented,  and  by  whom  ?  We  give  the 
dnke  a  challenge.  Let  him  trace  m  a  way  that 
wonld  satisfy  any  legal  tribunal,  snch  as  his  c 
House  of  Lords,  die  toythieal  origin  of  a  single 
miracle  in  the  Gospds ;  or  let  him  give  from  fctheis, 
or  pagans,  cr  heretics  of  Hie  first  two  eentnries  any 
real  hint  of  siie%  a  thing;  and  though  we  cannot 
that  we  inQ  agree  with  his  conclnsioos,  we  promise — 
what  will  please  Iiim  as  mndi—fhat  hereafter  o 
respect  s*aH  be  immensrfy  increased  for  that  "edu- 
caled  sodoty"  which  he  ddigiitt  to  honour. 

AUSUCAK  APOLOCBTICS. 

Batton  Ltttttm,  1870.  ChrutiaKily  tmd  Se^- 
cum;  (otmpriimga  TrtalKunt*fQuMtiomvinila~ 
mfUcal  Critkitm. 

Bastim  Ltetura,  1B71.  £%mftain^  tmd  SctfU- 
citm;  compriimga  Tnatmatte/Qnttt^iuiHSiblual 

Tbtae  leetntes  are  chlcSy  by  New  England  pro- 
fossois  and  ministeis,  of  tbe  Congngational  changes, 
in  oi^oritiiHi  to  die  sceptidsBa  wUch  ha*  fomid  in 
Boston  so  extensive  a  home.  Withoat  necessarily 
commrttiBg  ourselves  to  all  the  views  which  they  con- 
tain, we  remark  that  they  exemplify  some  of  the  best 
feaCnrea  of  Aaierican  tboaght  and  stjde.  The  tma 
American  is  mrnx  dull  or  heavy,  he  |has  a)  wondv- 
fnl  power  of  enHvenment,  puts  his  thoaghts  in  a  fresh 
and  modem  dress,  makes  a  copious  use  of  fads, 
mmnhnla  \a3  argnmeDts  with  cnmnlatiTe  power,  and 
throws  amsoal  pith  and  vivacity  into  his  bngnage. 
We  have  read  several  of  tbe  lectores  in  these  two 
snbatantial  Tolnmes  with  great  interest  and  profit,  but 
oar  limits  forbid  any  attempt  at  reprodoction.  A>  a 
whole  they  are  very  able,  and  we  regard  them  as 
KmoAably  well  fitted  for  the  purpose  in  view.  Sowie 
of  tlw  ablest  pia(eas««  at  Yale,  Andover,  and  other 
New  England  collies  and  uiMiitaiiia,  oontribnte 
my  elfcctively  to  tiieae  vobunea. 

H^Mat  it  Truth  t  by  Rev.  £.  BaifcB,  A-U.,  is 
tbe  title  of  b  series  erf'  twelve  lectures  "  on  the  anti- 
quity and  nnity  of  the  hnman  race,  wiQi  an  examina- 
tion oftecent  scientific  ^ecnlationaen  those  sul^ecb." 
The  Jectnre*  were  dcbvered  in  Boaton,  and  the  anther, 
who  died  soon  after  their  delivsry,  was  a  miasiaaary 
in  India  of  the  Ameiiaut  BoonL  In  the  lectores,  tfce 
vnloas  ar^amcBts  in  favmr  of  the  antiquity  and  com- 
plex origta  of  tfae  hnman  race  are  catefnDy  examined. 
FIiM,  the  (nb}ect  of  Bible  CfaroD^gyi*  discaoed, 
and  the  aotlsor  decides  in  fzvoiz  of  tfte  Septuagint 
ChniBoleeT,  which  gives  some  i.goo  years  more  tl 
tlie  Heteew  between  tbe  Creation  and  tbe  CbrialiBn 
enu  Ibis  he  deems  sofficient  to  acooant  for  en 
tbe  VaDey  at  the  Kiln.  \ 
I  the  vgmMnt  frc 
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hictcilj,  cmbncdnj;  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  the 
Chaldeei,  the  Huidiii,  aod  the  Chineie ;  tbcn  the 
■ipmnent  &om  ethnology ;  imt  the  tagameaU  from 
phjFsioloEf ,  laogiUKe,  Iraditioii,  and  mythology ;  Uld 
lastly  the  argument  from  geology.  Aiter  a  full  itate- 
ment  of  all  the  prindpaj  facta,  he  cornea  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  ii  no  real  evidence  for  any  antiquity 
greater  than  that  allowed  by  the  Septnagint,  or  for  a 
complex  origin  of  man.  On  reading  such  a  treatise, 
oue  cannot  but  be  amazed  at  the  ciedality  that  fiom 
the  place  of  a  skeleton  on  the  banks  of  the  Uisusdppi 
infen  that  it  must  have  been  there  50,000  years  ;  and 
the  incredulity  that  rejecti  th«  masi  of  direct  evidence, 
histoiical  and  motal,  for  the  aulbentidt]'  of  the  Goapel 
history  and  the  reality  of  the  Tnin»-T>.  of  Christ. 

It  ii  interesting  to  see  how  the  practice  of  public  or 
popular  Apologetic  Lecture*  is  becoming  pteralent  in 
all  coontrie*  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  scepticism. 
7A<  Brenun  Zecturei  on  Futidammtai,  Ltving, 
ReiigiBus  Qutsiioni,  translated  from  the  German  by 
the  Re*.  D,  Heagle,  and  just  published  at  Boston, 
exempli^  our  remark.  The  qaestiona  which  these 
Lectures  discuss  are  just  the  questions  that  preit  for 
dtscnssion  at  home.  The  BiUe  and  Natotal  Science 
— Reason,  Conscience,  and  Revelation — Miiaclet- 
The  Person  of  Christ — the  Resurrection  of  Christ- 
tbe  Atonement — the  Authenticity  of  our  Gotpelt — 
the  Kingdom  of  God — Christianity  and  Culture — are 
treated  in  this  volume  from  the  side  of  Ikith.  Among 
the  lecturers  are  tuch  well-known  names  ai  tho 
Luthardt,  Tischendorf,  and  Laoge,  the  others  being 
those  of  men  of  similar  stunp.  When  we  name 
Luthardt,  whose  lecture*  we  so  well  known  in  thia 
country,  we  give  our  readcn  an  idea  of  the  whole 


Whoever  maintains  that  the  days  of  Christian 
heroism  are  gone,  and  fiuicies,  widi  Profettor  Jowett, 
that  we  have  lighted  on  time*  when  no  one  would  ctie 
forUsrdigion, — let  him  read  TTuDtaightertaf^ria, 
4  NarratiotofB^irU  bythtlatt  iin.  RmtH  Thompi 
ton  for  lAt  Evangtluatiat  of  the  Syrian  FtmaUt, 
We  are  glad  to  think  that,  high  and  noble  record 
though  it  is  of  the  life-work  of  an  English  lady  who 
willin^y  devoted  heiielf  to  the  Christian  good  of  her 
Syrian  listers,  it  is  not  more  than  is  done  by  many  a 
Chiislian  Udy  of  our  time  whose  whole-hearted  de- 
votednes*  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  moit  hopefkd 
things  in  Uic  chequered  aq>ect  of  the  Church  ik  the 
present  day.  Mis.  Thompson  was  the  wife  of  Dr. 
James  Bowen  Thompson,  a  medical  miaiionny,  who, 
having  offered  his  service*  during  the  Ciimean  war, 
when  our  soldiers  were  in  such  need  of  medical  aid, 
succumbed  to  an  attack  of  fever,  to  the  imuttetable 
distress  of  the  young  widow,  vbf>  wat  left  in  a  ibreign 
land.  It  was  aRci  the  terrible  ntUHcre  in  the  Le- 
banon, when  many  of  the  Hatbeyan  widows  and 
orphans  fled  destitute  to  Beirut,  that  Uii.  Thompson 
was  led  to  devote  hendf  to  the  cM*e  of  the  Syrian 
female  sdKxris,  Herstrong  belief  was  that  the  Bible 
alone  could  be  the  means  of  regeoetMing  Syria,  and 
delivering  its  inhabitants  from  mch  revolting  mas- 


lacres ;  and  the  schools  which  she  establislied  wcr* 
set  going  and  carried  on  with  the  direct  and  acknow- 
ledged purpose  of  bringing  the  girls  to  the  Sariour. 
A  very  signal  blessing  has  rested  on  them.  The 
central  institudm  is  at  Beirut,  but  they  have  spread 
to  Damascus,  and  over  the  Ifebanon.  All  the  race* 
of  Syria  ore  repre*ented  in  these  schools,  and  they 
are  attended  by  married  women,  girls,  and  infants. 
Little  Syrian  girls  of  nine  or  ten  years  old  have 
become  Bible  readers  to  their  parent*  and  others  who 
have  grown  up  in  ignorance.  Rich  Mahometans 
send  their  daughteii,  and  pay  liberally  for  their  edn- 
catioiL  The  schools  have  excited  a  deep  interest  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Worn  out  by 
toilsome  journeys,  Mrs.  Thompson  had  to  lelum  to 
England  in  1S69,  and  died  at  the  house  of  ber  sister, 
in  the  midst  of  her  years.  The  volume  before  us  ia 
a  simple  and  modest  record  of  her  labours,  edited  by 
Dr.  H.  B.  Tristram,  who  has  alway*  been  de^y 
interested  in  the  work.  The  only  observation  with 
which  we  quali^  our  hearty  approval  of  it  is,  that  we 
should  have  lilted  it  belter  had  it  made  more  reference 
to  the  devoted  fellow-labourers  in  the  Gospel  who 
have  beet)  at  work,  though  in  n  tomcwhat  diffeMnt ' 
manner,  in  the  tame  deeply  interesting  field. 

Thrt4Sti>n  and  Ttn:  <t  Mimorial  oftht  laU Albert 
Bamti,  it  not  properly  a  life,  but  a  characteristic 
and  memorable  discourte  preached  by  him  when  he 
reached  the  allotted  term,  with  an  essay  iamtmoriam 
by  one  friend,  and  a  sermon  by  anotlier.  The  dis- 
course is  interesting,  fresh,  energetic,  well-fitted  lo 
induce  ns  to  take  a  hopeful  view  of  life,  and  to  work 
well  and  steadily  while  it  i*  called  to-day.  We  learn 
from  the  other  paper*  that  Mr.  Barnes  was  bom  in 
the  year  1798 ;  that  he  wi*  originally  a  tanner,  that 
hi*  love  of  learning  bore  him  to  school  and  college; 
that  at  college  he  wat  cMiveried  through  the  influence 
of  a  feUow-ttudent  telling  him  ofhis  own  conversion  j 
that  he  gave  np  the  law,  which  he  had  fonnetly 
intended  to  study,  and  at  Princeton  studied  Ibr  the 
ministry.  His  great  monument  is  hit  commentariet 
on  Scripture,  begun,  as  he  tells  us,  as  a  side-wc^, 
with  the  view  of  helping  his  Sunday-school  teachers, 
and  all  written  before  breakfast.  Mr.  March  con- 
cludes bis  m  mcmoriain  sketch  with  the  following 
eat:  "A  stranger  meeting  him  while  Walking 
•long  the  seaside,  and  hearing  his  lume,  went  up  lo 
him,  and  courteously  begged  to  be  allowed  to  tell  him 
of  the  good  he  had  derived  from  his  '  Notes  on  the 
New  Testament.'  The  stranger  was  a  rutive  of 
another  country,  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  high 
position  in  hit  own  land,  and  he  thought  it  a  memor- 
able day  in  his  life  when  he  met  Mr.  Barnes,  and 
acknowledged  bis  obligalion.  And  to  now  I  love  to 
think  of  Albert  Bame*  as  walking  on  the  shore  of  a 
crystal  sea,  and  there,  not  one  but  thousands  frxmi 
many  lands  meeting  him  with  joy,  and  telling  them 
how  much  he  had  enriched  them  by  his  life  of  toil ; 
and  I  love  to  think  of  him  there  in  the  same  modest 
and  manly  spirit,  which  marlied  his  character  here, 
ascribing  the  gloty  of  all  be  did  unto  Him  who  sittett 
the  throne,  aod  to  tiie  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever." 
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CHAPTER  XXV. — BJY  FIRST  TERROR. 

NE  of  the 
I  maindi 
F  forts  ir 
^  iog  a  book 
f  is,  that  there 
I  are  so  many 
ways  in 
which  every- 
thing, as 


comes  up, 
might  be 
told  and  you 
can't  tell 
which  is  the 
best.  YoTj 
believe  there 
must  be  a 
best  way,  but 
you  might 
spend  your 
life  in  trying 
to  satisfy  yourself  which  was  that  best  way, 
and,  when  you  came  to  the  close  of  it,  find  you 
had  done  nothing — hadn't  even  found  out  the 
way,  I  have  always  to  remind  myself  that 
something,  even  if  it  be  far  from  the  best 
thing,  is  better  than  nothing.  Perhaps  the 
only  way  to  arrive  at  the  best  way  is  to 
make  plenty  of  blunders,  and  iind  them 
out. 

Tliis  morning  I  had  been  sitting  a  long 
time  with  my  pen  in  my  hand  thmkmg  what 
this  chapter  ought  to  be  about — that  is,  what 
part  of  my  own  history,  or  of  that  of  my 
neighbours  interwoven  therewith,  I  ought  to 
take  up  next,  when  my  third  child,  my  little 
Cecilia,  aged  five,  came  into  the  room,  and 
said— 

"  Mamma,  there's  a  poor  man  at  the  door, 
and  Jemima  won't  give  him  anything." 

"Quite  right,   my  dear.     We   must  give 
what  we  can  to  people  we  know.     We  are 
sure  then  that  it  is  not  wasted." 
' '  But  he's  so  very  poor,  mamma  ! " 
"  How  do  you  know  that?" 
"  Poor  man  !  he  has  only  three  children,  ] 
heard  him  tell  Jemima.     He  was  so  sorry ! 
And  Pm  very  sorry  too." 

"  But  don't  you  know  you  mustn't  go  to 
the  doorwhen  anyone  is  talking  to  Jemima?" 
I  said. 
I.  N.s. 


"Yes,  mamma,  I  didn't  go  to  the  door; 
I  stood  in  the  hall  and  peeped," 

"  But  you  mustn't  even  stand  in  the  hall," 
I  said.     "  Mind  that." 

This  was,  perhaps,  rather  an  oppressive 
reading  of  a  proper  enough  rale ;  but  I  had 
a  very  special  reason  for  it,  involving  aT 
important  event  in  my  story,  which  occurred 
about  two  years  after  what  I  have  last  set 
down. 

One  morning  Fercivale  took  a  holiday  in 
order  to  give  me  one,  and  we  went  to  spend 
it  at  Richmond.  It  was  the  anniversary  of 
our  marriage,  and  as  we  wanted  to  enjoy  it 
thoroughly,  and,  precious  as  children  are, 
every  pleasure  is  not  enhanced  by  their  com- 
pany, we  left  ours  at  home — Ethel  and  her 
brother  Roger  (named  after  P e re i vale's 
father),  who  was  now  nearly  a  year  old,  and 
wanted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  It  was 
a  lovely  day,  with  just  a  sufficient  number 
of  passing  clouds  to  glorify  —  that  is,  to 
do  justice  to — the  sunshme,  and  a  gentle, 
breeze,  which  itself  seemed  to  be  taking 
a  holiday,  for  it  blew  only  just  when  you 
wanted  it,  and  then  onl>[  enough  to  make 
you  think  of  that  wind  which,  blowing  where 
it  lists,  always  blows  where  it  is  wanted.  We 
took  the  train  to  Hammersmith ;  for  my 
husband,  having  consulted  the  tide-table, 
and  found  that  the  river  would  be  propitious, 
wished  to  row  me  from  there  to  Richmond. 
How  gay  the  river-side  looked,  with  its  fine 
broad  landing  stage,  and  the  numberless 
boats  ready  to  push  off  on  the  swift  water, 
which  kept  growing  and  growing  on  the 
shingly  shore !  Fercivale,  however,  would 
hire  his  boat  at  a  certain  builder's  shed,  that 
I  might  see  it.  That  shed  alone  would  have 
been  worth  coming  to  see — such  a  picture  of 
loveliest  gloom — as  if  it  had  been  the  cave 
where  the  twilight  abode  its  time  !  You  could 
not  tell  whether  to  call  it  light  or  shade — that 
diffused  presence  of  a  soft  elusive  brown; 
but  is  what  we  call  shade  anything  but 
subdued  light?  All  about,  above,  and  below, 
lay  the  graceful  creatures  of  the  water — 
moveless  and  dead  here  on  the  shore,  but 
there — launched  into  their  own  elemental 
world  and  blown  upon  by  the  living  wind — 
endowed  at  once  with  life  and  motion  and 
quick  response. 

Not  having  been  used  to  boats,  I  felt 
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nervous  as  we  got  into  the  long,  sharp-nosed, 
hollow  fish  which  Percivale  made  them  shoot 
out  on  the  rising  tide ;  but  the  slight  feai 
vanished,  almost  die  moment  we  were  ailoat, 
when,  ignorant  as  I  was  of  the  art  of  rowing, 
I  could  not  help  seeing  how  perfectly  Perci- 
vale was  at  home  in  it.  The  oars  in  his 
hands  were  like  knitting-needles  in  mine,  so 
deftly,  so  swimmingly,  so  variously  did  he 
wield  them.  Only  once  my  fear  returned — 
when  he  stood  up  in  the  swaying  thing — a 
mere  length  without  breadth — to  puU  off  his 
coat  and  waistcoat ;  but  he  stood  steady,  sat 
down  gently,  took  his  oars  quietly,  and  the 
same  instant  we  were  shooting  so  fast  through 
the  rising  tide  diat  it  seemed  as  if  we  were 
pulling  the  water  up  to  Richmond. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  steer?"  said  my 
husband,     "  It  would  amuse  you." 

"1  should  like  to  learn,"  I  said,  "—not 
that  I  want  to  be  amused ;  I  am  too  happy 
to  care  for  arauseraeiit." 

"  Take  those  two  cords  behind  you,  then, 
— one  in  eacli  hand,  sitting  between  them. 
That  will  do.  Now,  if  you  want  me  to  go  to 
your  right,  pull  your  right-hand  cord ;  if  you 
want  me  to  go  to  your  left,  pull  your  left- 
hand  one." 

I  made  an  experiment  or  two,  and  found 
the  predicted  consequences  follow  ;  I  ran 
him  aground,  first  on  one  bank,  then  on  the 
Other.     But  when  I  did  so  a  third  time— 

"Come!  come!"  he  said;  "this  won't 
do,  Mrs,  Percivale.  You're  not  trying  your 
best.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  gradation  in 
steering  as  well  as  in  painting,  or  music,  or 
anything  else  that  is  worth  doing." 

"  I  pull  the  right  line,  don't  I  ?"  I  «aid ; 
for  I  was  now  in  a  mood  to  tease  him.  ■* 

"  Yes — to  a  wrong  result,"  he  answered; 
"  You  must  feel  your  rudder,  as  you  would 
the  mouth  of  your  horse  with  the  bit — and 
not  do  anything  violent,  except  in  urgent 
necessity." 

I  answered  by  turning  the  head  of  the 
boat  right  towards  the  nearer  bank. 

"  I  see  !"  he  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 
"  I  have  put  a  dangerous  power  into  your 
hands.  But  never  mind.  The  queen  may 
decree  as  she  likes ;  but  the  sinews  of  war, 
you  know " 

I  thought  he  meant  that  if  I  went  on  with 
my  arbitrary  behaviour,  he  would  drop  his 
oars ;  and  for  a  little  while  I  behaved  better. 
Soon,  however,  the  spirit  of  mischief  prompt- 
ing me,  I  began  my  tricks  again :  to  my  sur- 
prise I  found  that  I  had  no  more  command 
over  the  boat  than  over  the  huge  barge  which, 
with  its  great  red-brown  sail,  was    slowly 


ascending  in  front  of  us ;  I  couldn't  turn  its 

head  an  mch  in  the  direction  I  wanted. 

"  What  does  it  mean,  Percivale  ?  "  I  cried, 
pulling  with  all  my  might,  and  leaning  for- 
ward that  I  might  pull  the  harder. 

"What  does  what  mean?"  he  returned 
coolly. 

"  That  I  can't  move  the  boat." 

"  Oh  !  It  means  that  I  have  resumed  the 
reins  of  government," 

"  But  how?    I  can't  understand  it." 

"  And  I  am  wiser  than  to  make  you  too 
wise.  Educadoa  is  titf  a  panacea  for  mraal 
evils,     I  quote  your  ftither,  my  dear." 

And  he  pulled  away  m  if  nothing  were  the 
matter. 

"Please,  I  like  steering,"  I  said  remon- 
stratingly. 

"  And  I  like  rowing." 

"  I  don't  see  why  the  two  shouldn't  go 
together." 

"  Nor  I.  They  ought  But  not  only  does 
the  steering  depend  on  the  rowing,  but  the 
rower  can  steer  himself." 

"  I  will  be  a  good  girl,  and  steer  properly." 

"  Very  well ;  steer  away," 

He  looked  shorewarda  aa  he  spoke ;  and 
then  fitBt  I  became  aware  that  he  had  been 
watching  my  hands  all  the  time.  The  boat 
now  obeyed  my  lightest  touch. 

How  merrily  the  water  rippled  in  the  son 
and  the  wind  !  while  so  responsive  were  our 
feelings  to  the  play  of  light  and  shade  around 
us,  that  more  than  once  wrtien  a  cloud  crossed 
us,  I  saw  its  shadow  turn  almost  into  sadness 
on  the  countenance  of  my  companion — to 
vanish  the  next  moment  when  the  one  swn 
above  and  the  thousand  mimic  suns  below 
le  out  in  universal  laughter.  When  a 
steamer  came  in  sight,  or  announced  its 
approach  by  the  far-heard  sound  of  its  beating 
paddles,  it  brought  with  it  a  few  moments  of 
almost  awiiil  responsibility;  but  I  found  that 
the  presence  of  danger  and  duty  together, 
instead  of  making  me  feel  flurried,  composed 
my  nerves,  and  enabled  me  to  concentrate 
my  whole  attention  on  getting  the  head  of 
the  boat  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles 
with  the  waves  from  the  paddles  ;  for  Perci- 
vale had  told  me  that  if  one  of  any  size 
struck  us  on  the  side,  it  would  most  pro- 
bably capsize  us.  But  the  way  to  give 
pleasure  to  my  readers  can  hardly  be  to  let 
myself  grow  garrulous  in  ',the  memory  of  an 
ancient  pleasure  of  my  own.  I  will  say 
nothing  more  of  the  delights  of  that  day. 
They  were  such  a  contrast  to  its  dose,  that 
twelve  mondis  at  least  elapsed  before  I  was 
able  to   look  back    upon   them   without  a 
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i-hudder;  for  I  could  not  rid  myself  o£  the 

loolish  feeling  that  our  enjoyment  had  been 
somehow  to  blame  for  what  was  happening 
at  home  while  we  were  thus  reveUng  in 
blessed  carelessness. 

When  we  reached  our  little  nest,  rather 
late  in  the  evening,  I  found  to  my  oonoy- 
ance  that  the  front  door  was  open.  It 
Iiad  been  a  fault  of  whicli  I  thought  I 
I'ad  cured  the  cook — to  leave  it  thus  when 
she  ran  out  to-  fetch  anything.  Peicivale 
went  down  to  the  study,  and  I  walked  into 
the  drawing-room,  about  to  ring  the  bell  in 
anger.  There,  to  my  surprise  and  fuither 
armoyance,  I  found  Sarah,  seat&d  on  the  sofa 
with  her  head  in  her  hands,  and  little  Roger 
ivide  awake  on  the  floor. 

"  Wliat  doa  this  mean?"  I  cried,  "The 
front  door  open  I  Master  Roger  still  up  1 
and  you  seated  in  the  drawing-room  !" 

"  Oh,  ma'am  !"  she  almost  shrieked,  start- 
ing up'  the  moment  I  spoke,  and,  by  the 
time  I  had  put  my  angry  interrogation,  just 
able  to  gasp  out — "Have  you  found  her, 
ma'am?" 

"Found  whom?"  I  returned,  in  alarm 
both  at  the  question  and  at  the  face  of  the 
girl ;  for  through  the  dusk  I  now  saw  that  it 
was  very  pale,  and  that  her  eyes  were  red 
with  crying, 

"  Miss  Ethel,"  she  answered,  in  a  cry 
choked  with  a  sob ;  and  dropping  again  on 
t'lc  sofa,  she  hid  her  thee  once  more  between 
her  hands. 

I  rushed  to  the  study  door,  and  called 
Percivale  ;  then  returned  to  question  the  girl. 
I  wonder  now  that  I -did  nothing  outrageous, 
but  fear  kept  down  folly,  and  made  me  un- 
naturally calm. 

"  Sarah,"  I  said,  as  quietly  as  I  could,  while 
I  trembled  all  over,  "  tell  me  what  has  hap- 
pened.    Where  is  the  child?" 

"  Indeed  it's  not  my  fault,  ma'am.  I  was 
busy  with  Master  Roger,  and  Miss  Ethel  was 
down  stairs  with  Jemima." 

"  Where  is  she  ?"  I  repeated  sternly. 

"  I  don't  know  no  moie  than  the  man  in 
the  moon,  ma'am." 

"Where's  Jemima?" 

"  Run  out  to  look  for  her?" 

"  How  long  have  you  missed  her?" 

"An  hour.  Or  perhaps  two  hours.  I 
don't  know,  my  head's  in  such  a  whirl.  I 
can't  remember  when  I  saw  her  last.  Oh 
ma'am!     What  ^A.ii' I  do  P" 

Percivale  had  come  up,  and  was  standing 
beside  me.  When  I  looked  round,  he  was 
as  pale  as  death  ;  and  at  the  sight  of  his  face, 
I  nearly  dropped  on  the  floor.  But  he  caught 


hold  of  me,  and  said,  in  a  voice  so  dreadfully 

still  that  it  frightened  me  more  than  anything, 

"  Come,  my  love  ;  do  not  give  way,  for  we 
must  go  to  the  police  at  once."  Then,  turning 
to  Sarah'-"  Have  you.  searched  the  house  and 
garden  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  every  hole  ana  uwner.  We've 
looked  under  evecy  bed,  and  into  every  cup- 
board and  chest — the  coal-callar,  the  box- 
room — 8verywh«r«,"  . 

"The  bath-Hjeoa ? "  I  oried. 

"  Oh,  yes,  ma'am ;  the  bath-room,  and 
everywhere," 

"  Have  itiese  been  any  teamps  about  the 
house  since  we  left  ?"  Percivale  asked, 

"  Not  that  I  know  of;  but  the  nursery  win- 
dow looks  inte  the  garden,  you  know,  sir. 
Jemima  didn't  loendon  it." 

"  Come  then,  my  dear,"  said  my  husband. 

He  compelled  me  to  swallow  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  led  me  away,  almost  unc(»iscious 
'  of  my  bodily  movements,  to  the  nearest  cab- 
stand, I  wondered  afterwards  when  I  re- 
called the  calm  gaae  with  which  he  glanced 
along  the  line,  and  chose  the  horse  whose 
,  appearance  promised  the  best  speed.  In  a 
few  minutes  we  were  telling  the  inspector  at 
the  police-station  in  Albany  Street  what  had 
happened.  He  took  a  ^eet  of  paper,  and 
askiiig  one  questi<m  after  another  about  her 
age,  appearance,  and  drees,  wrote  down  our 
answers.  He  then  called  a  m«R,  to  wlioHi 
he  gave  the  paper,  with  some  words  of  ilirec- 

"The  men'aie  now  going  on  their  beats 
for  the  night,"  he  said,  turning  again  to  us. 
"They  wilt  all  hear  the  description  of  the 
cluld,  and  s<»iie  of  them  have  orders  to 
seardi." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  my  husband.  "  Which 
station  had  we  better  go  to  next?" 

"  The  news  will  be  at  the  farthest  before 
you  could  reach  the  nearest,"  he  answered. 
"  'We  shall  telegraph  to  the  suburbs  first," 

"Then  what  mora  is  there  we  can  do?" 
asked  Percivale. 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  in^>ectOT,  "—except 
you  find  out  whether  any  of  the  neighbours 
saw  her,  and  when  and  where.  It  would  be 
something  to  know  in  what  direction  she  was 
going. — Have  you  any  ground  for  suspicion? 
Have  you  ever  discha^ed  a  servant  ?  Were 
any  tramps  seen  about  the  place?" 

"  I  know  who  it  is  ! "  I  cried.  "  It's  the 
woman  that  took  Theodora  !  It's  Theodora's 
mother  !     I  know  it  is  !" 

Percivale  explained  what  I  meant. 

"  Tliat's  what  people  get  you  see,  when  they 
take  on  themselves  other  people's  business," 
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returned  the  inspector,  "That  child  ought 
to  have  been  sent  to  the  workhouse." 

He  laid  his  bead  on  his  hand  for  a. 
moment. 

"  It  seems  likely  enough,"  he  added.  Then 
after  another  pause — "  I  have  your  address. 
The  child  shall  be  brought  back  to  you  the 
moment  she's  found.  We  can't  mistake  her 
after  your  description." 

"Where  are  you  going  now?"  I  said  to 
my  husband,  as  we  left  the  station  to  re-enter 
the  cab. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered,  "except  we 
go  home  and  question  all  the  shops  in  the 
neighbourhood ." 

"  Let  us  go  to  Miss  Clare  first,"  I  said. 

"By  all  means,"  he  answered. 

We  were  soon  at  the  entrance  of  Lime 
Court. 

When  we  turned  the  comer  in  the  middle 
of  it,  we  heard  the  sound  of  a  piano. 

"She's  at  home  !"  I  cried,  with  a  feeble 
throb  of  satisfaction.  The  fear  that  she 
might  be  out  had  for  the  last  few  moments 
been  uppermost 

We  entered  the  house,  and  ascended  the 
stairs  in  haste.  Not  a  creature  did  we  meet, 
except  a  wicked -loo  king  cat.  The  top  of  her 
head  was  black,  her  forehead  and  face  white  ; 
and  the  black  and  white  were  shaped  so  as 
to  look  like  hair  parted  over  a  white  fore- 
head, which  gave  her  green  eyes  a  frightfully 
human  look  as  she  crouched  in  the  comer 
of  a  window-sill  in  the  light  of  a  gas-lamp 
outside.  But  before  we  reached  the  top  of 
the  first  stair  we  heard  the  sounds  of  dancing 
as  well  as  of  music.  In  a  moment  after, 
with  our  load  of  gnawing  fear  and  helpless 
eagerness,  we  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  merry 
assembly  of  men  women  and  children,  who 
filled  Miss  Clare's  room  to  overflowing.  It 
was  Saturday  night,  and  they  were  gathered 
according  to  custom  for  their  weekly  music. 

They  made  a  way  for  us,  and  Miss  Clare 
left  the  piano  and  came  to  meet  us,  with  a 
smile  on  her  beautiful  face.  But  when  she 
saw  our  laces,  hers  fell. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Percivalc  ?"  she 
asked  in  alarm. 

I  sunk  on  the  chair  from  which  she  had 
risen, 

"We've  lost  Ethel,"  said  my  husband 
quietly, 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?     You  don't " 

"No,  no;  she's  gone;  she's  stolen.  We 
don't  know  where  she  is,"  he  answered  with 
faltering  voice.  "We've  iust  been  to  the 
police." 

Miss  Clare  turned  white;  but  instead  of 


making  any  remark,  she  called  out  to  some 
of  her  friends  whose  good  manners  were 
making  them  leave  the  room, 

"  Don't  go,  please  ;  we  want  you."  Then 
turning  to  me,  she  asked,  "  May  I  do  as  I 
think  best?" 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  answered  my  husband. 

"My  friend,  Mrs,  Percivale,"  she  said, 
addressing  the  whole  assembly, "  has  lost  her 
little  girl" 

A  murmur  of  dismay  and  sympathy  arose, 

"What  can  we  do  tofindher?"she  went  on. 

They  fell  to  talking  among  themselves. 
The  next  instant,  tivo  men  came  up  to  us, 
making  their  way  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  door.  The  one  was  a  keen-faced  elderly 
man,  with  iron-grey  whiskers  and  clean- 
shaved  chin ;  the  other  was  my  first  acquaint- 
ance in  the  neighbourhood,  the  young  brick- 
layer. The  elder  addressed  my  husband, 
while  the  other  listened  without  speaking. 

"Tell  us  what  she's  like,  sir,  and  how  she 
was  dressed— though  that  ain't  much  use. 
She'll  be  all  different  by  this  time." 

TJie  words  shot  a  keener  pang  to  my  heart 
than  it  had  yet  felt.  My  darling  strippetl  of 
her  nice  clothes,  and  covered  with  dirty, 
perhaps  infected  garments  !  But  it  was  no 
time  to  give  way  to  feeling. 

My  husband  repeated  to  the  men  the  de- 
scription he  had  given  (he  police,  loud  enough 
for  the  whole  room  to  hear ;  and  the  women 
in  particular.  Miss  Clare  told  me  afterwards, 
caught  it  up  with  remarkable  accuracy.  They 
would  not  have  done  so,  she  said,  but  that 
their  feelings  were  touched. 

"Tell  them  also,  please,  Mr,  Percivale, 
about  the  child  Mrs.  Percivale's  father  and 
mother  found  and  brought  up.  That  may 
have  something  to  do  with  this." 

My  husband  toid  them  all  the  story,  adding 
that  the  mother  of  the  child  might  have 
found  out  who  we  were,  and  taken  ours  as  a 
pledge  for  the  recovery  of  her  own. 

Here  one  of  the  women  spoke, 

"  That  dark  woman  you  took  in  one  night 
— two  years  ago,  miss — she  say  something, 
I  was  astin'  of  her  in  the  morain'  what  her 
trouble  was,  for  that  trouble  sAe  had  on  Aer 
mind  was  plain  to  see,  and  she  come  over 
something,  half-way  like,  about  losin'  of  a 
child ;  but  whether  it  were  dead,  or  strayed, 
or  stolen,  or  what,  I  couldn't  tell;  and  no 
more,  I  believe,  she  wanted  me  to." 

Here  another  woman  spoke. 

"I'm  'most  sure  I  saw  her — the  same 
woman— two  days  ago,  and  no  furrer  off 
than  Gower  Street,"  she  said.  "You're  too 
good  by  half,  miss,"  she  went  on,  "to  the 
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likes  of  sich.  They  ain't  none  of  them  re- 
spectable." 

"  Perhaps  you'll  see  some  good  come  out 
of  it  before  long,"  said  Miss  C!are  in  reply. 

The  words  sounded  like  a  rebuke,  for  all 
this  time  I  had  hardly  sent  a  thought  up- 
wards for  help.  The  image  of  my  child 
had  so  filled  my  heart  that  there  was  no 
room  left  for  the  thought  of  duty,  or  even  of 
God. 

Miss  Clare  went  on,  still  addressing  the 
company,  and  her  words  had  a  tone  of 
aulhori^. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  you  must  do,"  she 
said.  "You  must,  every  one  of  you,  run 
and  tell  everybody  you  know,  and  tell  every 
one  to  tell  everybody  else.  You  mustn't 
stop  to  talk  it  over  with  each  other,  or  let 
those  you  tell  it  to  stop  to  talk  to  you  about 
it,  for  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  making  it  as  quickly 
and  as  widely  known  as  possible.    Go,  please." 

In  a  few  moments  the  room  was  empty  of 
all  but  ourselves.  The  rush  on  the  stairs 
was  tremendous  for  a  single  minute,  and  then 
all  was  still.  Even  the  children  had  rushed 
out  ,to  tell  what  other  children  they  could 
find. 

"What  must  we  do  next?"  said  my  hus- 
band. 

Miss  Clare  thought  for  a  moment. 

"  I  would  go  and  tell  Mr,  BJackstone,"  she 
said.  "  It  is  a  long  way  from  here,  but  who- 
ever has  taken  the  child  would  not  be  likely 
to  linger  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  best  to 
try  everything." 

"  Right,"  said  my  husband.  "  Come^ 
Wynnie." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  leave  Mrs. 
Percivale  with  me?"  said  Miss  Clare.  "It 
is  dreadfully  fatiguing  to  go  driving  over  the 
stones," 

It  was  very  kind  of  her;  but  if  she  had 
been  a  mother  she  would  not  have  thought 
of  parting  me  from  my  husband;  neither 
would  she  have  fancied  that  I  could  remain 
inactive  so  long  as  it  was  possible  even  to 
ima^ne  I  was  doing  something;  but  when  I 
told  her  how  I  felt,  she  saw  at  once  that  it 
would  be  better  for  me  to  go. 

We  set  off  instantly,  and  drove  to  Mr. 
Blackstooe's.  What  a  long  way  it  was  ! 
Down  Oxford  Street  and  Holborn  we  rattled 
and  jolted,  and  then  through  many  narrow 
ways  in  which  I  had  never  been,  emerging 
at  length  in  a  broad  road,  with  many  poor 
and  a  few  fine  old  houses  in  it ;  then  again 
plunging  into  still  more  shabby  regions  of 
snail  houses,  which,  alas !  were  new  and  yet 


wretched !  At  length,  near  an  open  space, 
where  yet  not  a  blade  of  grass  could  grow  for 
the  trampling  of  many  feet,  and  for  the  smoke 
from  tall  chimneys,  close  by  a  gasometer  of 
awful  size,  we  found  the  parsonage,  and  Mr. 
Blackstone  in  his  study.  The  moment  he 
heard  our  story  he  went  to  the  door  and 
called  his  servant  "  Run,  Jabez,"  he  said, 
"  ^d  tell  the  sexton  to  ring  the  church-belL 
I  will  come  to  him  directly  I  hear  it" 

I  may  just  mention  that  Jabez  and  his  wife, 
who  formed  the  whole  of  Mr.  Blackstone's 
household,  did  not  belong  to  his  congregation, 
but  were  members  of  a  small  community  in 
the  neighbourhood  calhng  themselves  Peculiar 
Baptists. 

About  ten  minutes  passed, during  which  little 
was  said  :  Mr.  Blackstone  never  seemed  to 
have  anymode  of  expressing  hisfeelings  except 
action,  and  where  that  was  impossible  they 
took  hardly  any  recognizable  shape.  When 
tlie  first  boom  of  the  big  bell  filled  the  little 
studyin  which  we  sat,  I  gave  a  cry,  and  jumped 
up  from  my  chair  :  it  sounded  in  my  ears  like 
the  knell  of  my  lost  baby,  for  at  the  moment  I 
was  thinkingof  her  as  oncfwhen  ababyshe  lay 
for  dead  in  my  arms.  Mr.  Blackstone  got  up 
and  left  the  room,  and  my  husband  rose  and 
would  have  followed  him ;  but,  sajang  he 
would  be  back  in  a  few  minutes,  he  shut  the 
door  and  left  us.  It  was  half  an  hour — a 
dreadful  half  hour,  before  he  returned,  for 
to  sit  doing  nothing,  not  even  being  carried 
somewhere  to  do  something,  was  frightful. 

"  I've  told  them  all  about  it,"  he  said.  "  I 
couldn't  do  better  than  follow  Miss  Clare's  ex- 
ample. But  myimpression  is,  that  if  the  woman 
you  suspect  be  the  culprit,  she  would  make 
her  way  out  to  the  open  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Such  people  are  most  at  home  on  the  com- 
mons ;  they  are  of  a  less  gregarious  nature 
than  the  wild  animals  of  the  town.  What 
shall  you  do  next?" 

"That  is  just  what  I  want  to  know," 
answered  my  husband. 

He  never  asked  advice  except  when  he 
did  not  know  what  to  do ;  and  never  except 
from  one  whose  advice  he  meant  to  follow. 

"  Well,"  returned  Mr.  Blackstone, "  I  should 
put  an  advertisement  into  every  one  of  the 
morning  papers." 

"  But  the  offices  wiU  all  be  closed,"  said 
Percivale. 

"  Yes ;  the  publishing,  but  not  the  printing 

"How  am  I  to  find  out  where  they  are?" 
"I  know  one  or  two  of  them,  and  the 
people  there  will  teil  us  the  rest." 
"Then  you  mean  to  go  with  us?" 
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"  Of  course  I  do — that  is,  if  you  will  have 
me.  You  don't  think  I  would  leave  you  to 
go  alone?     Have  you  had  any  supper?" 

"  No.  Would  you  like  something,  my 
dear?"  said  Percivale  turning  to  me. 

"  I  couldn't  swallow  a  mouthful,"  I  said. 

"  Nor  I  either,"  said  Percivale. 

"  Then  I'll  jitst  idte  a  hunch  of  bread  with 
me,"  said  Mr.  Ijlackstone,  "for  I  am  hungry. 
I've  had  nothbg  since  one  o'clock." 

VVc  neither  asked  him  not  to  go,  nor  offered 
to  wait  till  he  had  had  his  supper.  Before 
we  reached  Printing-house  Square  he  bad 
eaten  half  a  loaf. 

"Are  you  sure,"  said  ray  husband,  as 
we  were  starting.  "  that  they  will  take  an 
advertisement  at  the  printing-office  ?  " 

"  I  tliink  they  will.  The  circumstances 
are  pressing.  They  will  see  that  wc  are 
honest  people,  and  will  make  a  push  to  help 
us.    But  for  anything  I  know  it  may  be  quite 

"We  must  pay,  though,"  said  Percivale, 
putting  his  liand  in  his  pocket,  and  taking 
out  his  purse.  "  There  !  Just  as  I  feared  ! 
No  mouey! — Two — three  shillings — and  six- 
pence ! " 

Mr.  Blackstone  stopped  the  cab. 

"  I've  not  got  as  much,"  he  said.  "  But  it's 
of  no  consequence.  I'll  run  and  write  a 
clieque." 

"  But  where  can  you  change  it  ?  The 
little  shops  about  here  von't  be  able." 

"  There's  the  Blue  Posts." 

"  Let  me  take  it,  then.  You  won't  be  seen 
going  into  a  pubhc-house?"  said  Percivale. 

'■  Pooh !  pooh  ! "  said  Mr.  Blackstone. 
"  Do  you  think  my  character  won't  stand 
that  much  ?  Besides,  they  wouldn't  change 
it  Tor  you.  But  when  I  think  of  it,  I  used 
the  last  cheque  in  my  book  in  the  beginning 
of  the  week.  Never  mind ;  they  will  lentl 
me  five  pounds." 

We  drove  to  the  Blue  Posts.  He  got  out, 
and  returned  in  one  minute  with  five  sove- 
reigns. 

"  What  will  people  say  to  your  borrowing 
five  poimds  at  a  public-house?"  EMd  Percivale. 

"  If  they  say  what  is  right,  it  won't  hurt 
me." 

"  Rut  if  they  say  what  is  wrong  ?  " 

"Tliat  they  can  do  any  time,  and  that 
won't  hurt  me  either." 

"But  wliat  will  the  landlord  himself 
think  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  feels  grateful  to  mc 
for  being  so  friendly.  You  can't  oblige  a 
man  more  than  by  asking  a  iig/U  favour  of 
him." 


"  Do  you  think  it  well  in  your  posidon  to 
be  obliged  to  a  man  in  his?"  asked  Per- 
civale. 

"  I  do.  I  am  glad  of  the  chance.  It  will 
bring  me  into  friendly  relations  with  him." 

"  Do  you  wish  then  to  be  in  friendly  rela>- 
tioos  with  him  ?  " 

"  Indubitably.  In  what  other  relations  do 
you  suppose  a  clergyman  ought  to  be  with 
one  of  his  parishioners  ?  " 

"  You  didn't  invite  ^Mn  into  yourparish,I 
presume." 

"No;  and  he  didn't  invite  me.  The 
thing  was  settled  in  higher  quarters.  There 
we  are  anyhow ;  and  I  have  done  quite  a 
stroke  of  business  in  borrowing  that  money 

Mr.  Blackstone  laughed,  and  the  laugh 
sounded  frightfully  harsh  in  my  ears. 

"A  man — "niy  husband  went  on,  who  was 
surprised  that  a  clergyman  should  be  so 
liberal — "a  man  who  sells  drink! — in  whose 
house  so  many  of  your  parishioners  will  to- 
morrow night  get  too  drunk  to  be  in  cliurch 
the  next  morning!" 

"  I  wish  having  been  drunk  were  what 
■tttauki  keep  them  from  being  in  churdi. 
Drunk  or  sober,  it  would  be  all  the  same. 
Few  of  them  care  to  go.  They  are  timiing 
out  better,  however,  than  when  iirst  I  came. 
As  for  the  pubht^n,  who  knows  what  chance 
of  doing  him  a  good  turn  it  may  put  i 
my  way  ?  " 

"You  don't  expect  to  persuade  him  to 
shut  shop  ? " 

"  No ;  he  must  persuade  himself  to  that." 

"  What  good,  dien,  can  you  expect  to  do 
Tiim  ?" 

"  ^Vho  knows  ?  I  say.  You  can't  tell 
what  good  may  or  may  not  come  ont  of  i: 
any  more  than  you  can  tell  which  of  your 
efforts,  or  which  of  your  helpers,  may  this 
night  be  the  means  of  restoring  your  child." 

"  What  do  you  expect  the  man  to  say 
about  it  ?  " 

"  I  shall  provide  him  with  sometliing  to 
say.  I  don't  want  him  to  attribute  it  to 
some  foolish  charity.  He  miglit  In  the 
New  Testament,  i>ublicanB  are  acknowledged 
to  have  hearts." 

"  Yes  ;  but  the  word  lias  a  very  different 
meaning  in  the  New  Testament." 

"  The  feeling  religious  people  bear  towards 
them,  however,  comes  very  near  to  tliat  with 
which  society  regarded  the  publicans  of  old." 

" They  are  far  nioie  huriful  to  society 
than  tliose  tax-gatherers." 

"  They  may  be.  I  dare  say  thuy  are. 
Perhaps  they  are  worse  than  the  aiuners  with 
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whom  tlieir  namesakes  of  the  New  Testament 
are  alwajs  coupled." 

I  will  not  follow  the  conversation  further 
I  will  only  give  the  close  of  it  Percivak 
told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  gone  on 
talking  in  the  hope  of  diverting  my  thoughts 
a  little. 

"What  then  do  you  mean  to  tell  him? 
asked  Perdvale. 

"  The  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
hut  the  truth,"  said  Mr.  Blackstone.  "I 
shall  go  in  to-morrow  morning,  just  at  the 
time  when  there  will  probably  be  far  too 
many  people  at  tlie  bax— a  little  afternoon. 
I  shall  return  him  his  five  sovereigns,  ask  for 
a  glass  of  ale,  and  tell  him  the  whole  story — 
how  my  friend,  the  celebrated  painter,  came 
with  his  wife — and  the  rest  of  it,  adding,  I 
trust,  that  the  child  is  all  r!g!it,  and  at  the 
moment  probably  going  out  for  a  walk  with 
her  mother,  who  won't  let  her  out  of  her  sight 
far  a  moment" 

He  liughed  again,  and  agiun  I  thought 
hita  heartlessj  but  i  understand  him  better 
now.  I  wondered,  too,  that  Percivale  cau/ii 
go  on  talking,  and  yet  I  found  that  their  talk 
did  make  the  time  go  a  litlle  quicker.  At 
length  we  reached  the  printing-office  of  T/ie 
Times — near  Elackfriars  Bridge,  I  think. 

After  some  delay,  we  saw  an  overseer,  who, 
curt  enough  at  first,  became  friendly  when  he 
heard  our  case.  If  he  had  not  had  children 
of  his  o\vn,  we  might  perhaps  have  fared 
worse.  He  took  down  the  description  and 
address,  and  promised  that  the  advertisement 
should  appear  in  the  morning's  paper  in  the 
best  place  he  could  now  find  for  it. 

Before  we  left,  we  received  minute  direc- 
tions as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  next 
nearest  office.  We  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  night  in  driving  from  one  printing-ofiice 
■to  another.  Mr.  Blackstone  declared  he 
would  not  leave  us  until  we  hail  foimd  her. 

"  You  have  to  preach  twice  to-morrow," 
said  Percivale  :  it  was  then  three  o'clock. 

"  I  sJiall  preach  all  tlie  better,"  lie  re- 
turned.— "Yes;  I  feel  as  if  I  siiould  give 
them  tf«if  good  sermon  to-morrow." 

"  The  man  talks  as  if  the  child  were  found 
aheady  !"  I  thought  with  indignation.  "  It's 
a  pity  he  hasn't  a  child  of  his  own ! — he 
would  be  more  sympathetic."  At  the  same 
time  if  I  had  been  honest  I  should  have  con- 
fessed to  myself  that  his  confidence  and  hope 
helped  to  keep  me  up. 

At  last,  having  been  to  t!ie  printing-office 
of  every  daOy  paper  in  Ixmdon,  we  were  on 
our  drearyway  home.  Oh,  howdrearyitwas  ! 
— and  the  mote  dreaty  that  the  cool,  sweet 


light  of  a  spring  dawn  was  growing  in  every 
street,  no  smoke  having  yet  begun  to  pour  from 
the  multitudinous  chimneys  to  sully  its  parity ! 
From  mbeiy  and  want  of  sleep,  my  soul 
and  body  both  felt. like  a  grey  foggy  night. 
Every  now  and  then  the  thought  of  ir^  child 
came  with  a  fresh  pang — not  that  she  was 
one  moment  absent  from  me,  but  that  a  new 
thought  about  her  would  dart  a  new  sting 
into  the  ever-burning  throb  of  the  wound.  If 
you  had  asked  me  the  one  blessed  thing  in 
the  world,  I  should  have  said  sl^p — with  my 
husband  and  children  beside  me.  But  I 
dreaded  sleep  now,  both  for  its  visions  and 
for  the  frightfiil  waking.  Now  and  then  I 
would  start  violently,  thinking  I  heard  my 
Ethel  cry ;  but  from  the  cab-wmdow  no  child 
was  ever  to  be  seen,  down  all  the  lonely 
street.  Then  I  would  sink  into  a  succession 
of  efforts  to  picture  to  myself  her  little  face 
— white  with  terror  and  misery,  and  smeared 
with  the  dirt  of  the  pitiful  hands  that  rubbed 
the  streaming  eyes.  They  might  have 
beaten  her!  she  might  have  cried  herself 
to  sleep  in  some  wretched  hovel — or,  worse, 
in  some  fever-stricken  and  crowded  lodging- 
house,  with  horrible  sights  about  her  and 
horrible  voices  in  her  ears !  Or  she  might  at 
that  moment  be  dragged  wearily  along  a 
country-road,  farther  and  farther  from  her 
mother  !  I  could  have  shrieked  and  torn  my 
hair.  What  if  I  should  never  see  her  again? 
She  might  be  murdered,  and  I  never  know 
it !     O  my  darling  !  my  darling  ! 

At  the  thought  a  groan  escaped  me,  A 
hand  was  laid  on  my  arm.  That  I  knew  was 
my  husband's.  But  a  voice  \vas  in  my  ear, 
and  that  was  Mr^  Blackstone's, 

"  Do  you  think  God  loves  the  child  less 
than  you  do?  Or  do  you  think  he  is  less 
able  to  take  care  of  her  than  you  arc  ?  \Vhen 
the  disciples  thought  themselves  sinkfng,  Jesus 
rebuked  them  for  being  afraid.  Be  still,  and 
you  will  see  the  hand  of  God  in  this.  Good 
you  cannot  foresee  will  come  out  of  it." 

I  could  not  answer  him,  but  I  felt  both 
rebuked  and  grateful. 

All  at  once  I  thought  of  Roger.  What 
would  he  say  when  he  found  that  bis  pet 
was  gone,  and  we  had  never  told  him? 

"Roger!"  I  said  to  my  husband.  "We've 
never  told  Jiim  ! " 

"  Let  us  go  now,"  he  returned. 

We  were  at  the  moment  close  to  North 
Crescent 

After  a  few  thundering  raps  at  the  door,  the 
landlady  came  down.  Percivale  rushed  up.and 
in  a  few  minutes  returner!  with  Roger.  They 
got  into  the  cab.     A  great  talk  followed,  but  I 
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heard  hardly  anything,  or  rather  I  heeded 
nothing.  I  only  recollect  that  Roger  was 
very  indignant  with  his  brother  for  having 
been  out  all  night  without  him  to  help. 

"  I  never  thought  of  you,  Roger,"  said  Per- 
civale. 

"  So  much  the  worse  I"  said  Roger. 

"  No,"  said  Mr,  Blackstone.  "  A  thousand 
things  make  us  forget,  I  daresay  your  brother 
all  but  forgot  God  in  the  first  misery  of  his 
loss.  To  have  thought  of  you  and  not  to  have 
told  you,  would  have  been  another  thing." 

A  few  minutes  after,  we  stopped  at  our 
desolate  house,  and  the  cabman  was  dis- 
missed with  one  of  the  sovereigns  from  the 
Blue  Posts,  I  wondered  afterwards  what 
manner  of  man  or  woman  had  changed  it 
there.  A  dim  li^hl  was  burning  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. Peravale  took  his  pass-key  and 
opened  the  door.  I  hurried  m  and  went 
straight  to  my  own  room,  for  I  longed  to  be 
alone  tliat  I  might  weep—nor  weep  only. 
I  fell  on  my  knees  by  the  bedside,  buried  my 
face,  and  sobbed  and  tried  to  pray.  But  I 
could  not  collect  my  thoughts,  and,  over- 
whelmed by  a  fresh  access  of  despair,  I 
started  again  to  my  feet. 

Could  I  believe  my  eyes  !  What  was  that 
in  the  bed  ?  Trembling  as  with  an  ague— in 
terror  lest  the  vision  should  by  vanishing 
prove  itself  a  vision — I  stooped  towards  it. 
I  heard  a  breathing!  It  was  the  (air  hair 
and  the  rosy  face  of  my  darling — fast  asleep— 
without  one  trace  of  suffering  on  her  angelic 
loveliness !  I  remember  no  more  for  a  while. 
They  tell  me  I  gave  a  great  cry  and  fell  on 
the  floor.  When  I  came  to  myself  I  was 
lying  on  the  bed.  My  husband  was  bend- 
ing over  me,  and  Roger  and  Mr.  Blackstone 
were  both  in  the  room.  I  could  not  speak, 
but  my  husband  understood  my  questioning 
gaze. 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  love,"  he  said  quietly ;  "she's 
all  right — safe  and  sound,  thank  God !" 

And  I  did  thank  God, 

Mr.  Blackstone  came  to  the  bedside  with 
a  look  and  a  smile  that  seemed  to  my  con- 
science to  say,  "  I  told  you  so."  I  held  out 
my  hand  to  him,  but  could  only  weep.  Then 
I  remembered  how  we  had  vexed  Roger,  and 
called  him. 

"  Dear  Roger,"  I  said,  "forgive  me,  and 
go  and  tell  Miss  Clare." 

I  had  some  reason  to  think  this  the  best 
amends  I  could  make  him. 

"  I  will  go  at  once,"  he  said.  "  She  will  be 
anxious," 

"  And  I  will  go  to  my  sermon,"  said  Mr. 
Blackstone,  with  the  same  quiet  smile. 


They  shook  hands  with  me,  and  went 
away.  And  my  husband  and  I  rejoiced  over 
our  first-bom. 


XXVI. — ITS   SEQUEL. 

Mv  darling  was  recovered  neither  through 
Miss  Clare's  injunctions  norMf.  Blackstone's 
bell-ringing.  A  woman  was  walking  steadily 
westward,  carrying  the  child  asleep  in  her 
arms,  when  a  pohceman  stopped  her  at  Tum- 
ham  Green,  She  betrayed  no  fear,  only 
annoyance,  and  offered  no  resistance,  only 
begged  he  would  not  wake  the  child,  or  take 
her  from  her.  He  brought  them  in  a  cab  to 
the  police-station,  whence  the  child  was  sent 
home.  As  soon  as  she  arrived,  Sarah  gave 
her  a  warm  bath  and  put  her  to  bed,  but 
she  scarcely  opened  her  eyes. 

Jemima  had  run  about  the  streets  till  mid- 
night, and  then  fallen  asleep  on  the  doorstep, 
where  the  policeman  found  her  when  he 
brought  the  child.  For  a  week  she  went 
about  like  one  dazed,  and  the  blunders  she 
made  were  marvellous.  She  ordered  a  brace 
of  cod  from  the  poulterer,  and  a  pound  of 
anchovies  at  the  crockery  shop.  One  day 
at  dinner,  we  could  not  think  how  the  chops 
were  so  pulpy,  and  we  got  so  many  bits  of 
bone  in  our  mouths ;  she  had  powerfully 
beaten  them  as  if  they  had  been  steaks. 
She  sent  up  melted  butter  for  bread  sauce, 
and  stuffed  a  hare  with  sausages. 

After  breakfast,  Perdvale  walked  to  the 
police-station,  to  thank  the  inspector,  pay 
what  expenses  had  been  incurred,  and  see 
the  woman.  I  was  not  well  enough  to  go  with 
hira. — My  Marion  is  a  white-faced  thing,  and 
her  eyes  look  much  too  big  for  her  small  face. 
— I  suggested  that  he  should  take  Miss  Clare. 
As  it  was  early,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  her  at  home,  and  she  accompanied  him 
willingly,  and  at  once  recognized  the  woman 
as  the  one  she  had  befriended. 

He  told  the  magistrate  he  did  not  wish 
to  punish  her,  but  that  there  were  certain 
circumstances  which  made  him  desirous  of 
detaining  her  until  a  gentleman,  who,  he  be- 
lieved, could  identify  her,  should  airive. 
The  magistrate  therefore  remanded  her. 

The  next  day  but  one  my  father  came. 
When  he  saw  her,  he  had  little  doubt  she 
was  Che  same  that  had  carried  off  Theo; 
but  he  could  not  be  absolutely  certain,  be- 
cause he  had  seen  her  only  by  moonlight. 
He  told  the  magistrate  the  whole  story,  say- 
ing that,  if  she  should  prove  the  mother  of  the 
child,  he  ivas  most  anxious  t«  try  what  he 
could  do  for  her.  The  magistrate  expressed 
grave  doubts  whether  he  would  find  it  possible 
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to  befriend  her  to  any  effectual  degree.  My 
father  said  he  would  try,  if  he  could  but  be 
certain  she  was  the  mother. 

"  If  she  stole  the  child  merely  to  compel 
the  restitution  of  her  own,"  he  said,  "i  can- 
not regard  her  conduct  with  any  abhorrence. 
But  if  she  is  not  the  mother  of  the  child,  I 
must  leave  her  to  the  severity  of  the  law." 

"  I  once  discharged  a  woman,"  said  the 
magistrate,  "  who  had  committed  the  same 
offence,  for  I  was  satisfied  she  had  done  so 
purely  from  the  desire  to  possess  the  child." 

"  But  might  not  a  thief  say  he  was  influ- 


enced merely  by  the  desire  to  add  another 

sovereign  to  his  hoard  ? " 

"  The  greed  of  the  one  is  a  natural  affec- 
tion ;  that  of  the  other  a  vice." 

"  But  the  injury  to  the  loser  is  tax  greater 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other." 

"  To  set  that  off,  however,  the  child  is  more 
easily  discovered.  Besides,  the  false  appetite 
grows  with  indulgence,  whereas  one  child 
would  still  the  natural  one," 

"  Then  you  would  allow  her  to  go  on 
stealing  child  after  child  until  she  succeeded 
in  keeping  one,"  said  my  father,  laughing. 


"  I  dismissed  her  with  the  warning  that  if 
ever  she  did  so  again,  this  would  be  brought 
up  against  her,  and  she  would  have  the 
severest  punishment  the  law  could  inflict.  It 
may  be  right  to  pass  a  first  offence,  and  wrong 
to  pass  a  second.  I  tried  to  make  her  mea- 
sure the  injury  done  to  the  mother  by  her 
own  sorrow  at  losing  the  child,  and  I  think 
not  without  effect.  At  all  events,  it  was  some 
years  ago,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  her  again." 

Now  came  in  the  benefit  of  the  kindness 
Miss  Clare  had  shown  the  woman.  I  doubt 
if  any  one  else  could  have  got  the  truth  from 


her.     Even   she  found   it   difiicult;    for,  to 

tell  her  that  if  she  was  Theo's  mother,  s'he 
should  not  be  punished,  might  be  only  to 
tempt  her  to  lie.  All  Miss  Clare  could  do 
was  to  assure  her  of  the  kindness  of  every 
one  concerned,  and  to  urge  her  to  disclose 
her  reasons  for  doing  such  a  grievous  wrong 
as  steal  another  woman's  child. 

"  They  stole  my  child,"  she  blurted  out  at 
last,  when  the  cruelty  of  the  action  was  pressed 
upon  her. 

"  Oh,  no !"  said  Miss  Clare ;  "  you  left  hei 
to  die  in  the  cold."     • 
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"  No,  no  I "  she  cried.  "  I  wanted  some- 
body to  heai  her  and  take  her  in.  I  waBti't 
for  off,  and  was  just  going  to  take  her  agam, 
when  I  saw  a  light,  and  heard  them  Eiearching 
for  her.     Oh  dear  !     Oli  dear  1 " 

"Then  how  can  you  say  they  stole  her? 
You  would  have  had  no  child  at  all  but  for 
them.  She  was  nearly  dead  when  they 
found  her !  And  in  ictum  you  go  and  steal 
their  grandchild  I" 

"They  took  her  from  me  afterwards.  They 
wouldn't  let  me  have  my  own  fiesh  and 
blood.  I  wanted  to  If  t  them  know  What  it 
was  to  have  /Aei'r  child  taken  from  them." 

"  How  could  they  tell  she  was  your  child, 
when  you  stole  her  away  hke  a  thief?  It 
might,  for  anyEhing  they  knew,  be  some  other 
woman  stealing  her,  as  you  stole  theirs  the 
other  day?  Wliat  would  have  become  of 
you,  if  it  had  beea  w?" 
To  this  reasoning  she  made  no  answer. 
"  I  want  ray  child  ;  I  want  my  child,"  she 
moaned.  Then  breaking  out — "  I  shall  kill 
myself  if  I  don't  get  my  ciiild  !"  she  cried. 
"  O  lady,  yon  don't  know  what  it  is  to  have 
a  child  and  »ot  h«ve  her  I  I  shall  kill  myself 
if  they  don't  give  me  her  back.  They  can't 
say  I  did  tlieii  child  any  harm.  I  was  as 
good  to  her  as  if  she  had  been  my  own." 

"  They  know  that  quite  well,  and  don't 
want  to  punish  you.  Would  you  like  to  see 
your  child?" 

She   clasped  her  hands  above  her  head, 

fell  on  her  knees  at  Miss  Clare's  feet,  and 

looked  up  in  her  lace  witliout  uttering  a  word. 

"  I  will  speak  to  Mr.  Walton,"  said  Miss 

Clare,  aud  left  her. 

The  next  mommg  she  was  discharged  at 
the  request  of  my  husband, -who  brought  her 
home  with  him. 

^mpathy  with  the  mother-passion  in  her 
bosom  had  melted  away  all  my  resentment. 
She  was  a  fine  young  woman  of  about  five 
and  twenty,  though  her  weather-browned 
complexion  made  her  look  at  first  mucJi 
older.  With  ilie  help  of  the  servants,  I  per- 
suaded her  lo  have  a  bath,  during  which  they 
rertioved  her  clothes,  and  substituted  odiers. 
She  objected  to  putting  tiiem  on,  seemed 
haif-iiightened  at  tlieiu,  as  if  they  might  involve 
some  shape  oi  bontli^e,  and  begged  to  have 
her  own  again.  At  ksi  Jemima,  who,  although 
so  sparingly  provided  with  brains,  is  not  with- 
out genius,  prevailed  upon  Iier,  insisting  tliat 
her  little  girl  would  turn  away  from  her  if  she 
wasn't  well  dressed,  for  she  had  been  used 
to  see  ladies  about  her.  With  a  deep  sigli, 
she  yielded,  begging  however  to  have  her  old 
garmects  restored  to  her. 


She  had  brought  with  her  a  small  bundle, 
tied  up  in  a  cotton  handkerchief,  and  from  it 
she  now  took  a  scarf  of  red  silk,  and  twisted 
it  up  with  ber  black  hair  in  a  fashion  I  had 
never  seen  before.  In  this  bead-dress  she 
had  almost  a  brilliant  look,  while  her  carriage 
had  a  certain  dignity  hard  of  association  with 
poverty — not  inconsistent  however  with  what 
I  have  since  learned  about  the  gipmes.  My 
husband  admired  her  even  more  than  I  did, 
and  made  a  very  good  sketch  of  her.  Her 
eyes  were  large  and  dark— unquestionably 
fine  ;  and  if  there  was  not  much  of  the  light 
of  diought  in  them,  they  had  a  certain  wild- 
ness  which  in  a  lueasure  made  up  for  the 
want  She  had  rather  a  Spanish  than  an 
eastern  look,  I  thought — with  an  air  of  defi- 
ance that  prevented  me  from  feeling  at  ease 
with  her;  but  in  the  presence  of  Miss 
Clare  she  seemed  humbler,  and  answered 
her  questions  more  readily  than  ours.  If 
Ethel  wai  in  the  rooiy,  her  eyes  would  be 
constantly  wandering  ai^  her,  with  a  wistful, 
troubled,  eager  look.  Surely  the  mother- 
passion  must  ha^'e  infinite  relatJons  and  des- 

As  I  was  unable  to  leave  home,  my  father 
persuaded  Miss  Clare  to  accompany  faim  and 
help  him  to  take  charge  of  her.  I  confess 
it  was  a  relief  to  me  when  she  Idl  the 
house,  for  though  I  wanted  tc  be  as  kind  to 
her  as  I  could,  I  felt  considerable  diBComfort 
in  her  presence. 

When  Miss  Clare  returned  the  neit  day 
but  one,  I  found  she  had  got  from  her  the 
main  points  of  her  history,  fully  justifying 
previous  conjectures  of  my  lather's,  fcundcd 
on  what  be  knew  of  the  character  and  cus- 
toms of  the  gipsies. 

She  belonged  to  one  of  the  principal 
gipsy  families  in  this  omntiy.  The  fact 
that  they  had  no  settled  habitation,  but 
lived  in  tents  like  Abraliam  and  Isaac,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  poverty.  The  silver 
buttons  on  her  father's  coat,  were,  she  said, 
worth  nearly  twenty  pounds;  and  ivlicii  a 
friend   of  any  distinction  came  to  tea  with 

ni,  they  spreail  a  table-cloth  of  fine  linen 

the  grass,  and  set  out  upon  it  the  best  of 

na,  and  a  tea-sei-vice  of  hall-marked  silver. 
She  said  her  friends — as  much  as  any  gen- 
tleman in  the  land^scomed  stealing ;  and 
affirmed  tjiat  no  real  gipsy  would  "  risk  his 
neck  for  his  belly,"  except  he  were  driven 
by  hunger.  All  her  family  could  read,  she 
said,  and  carried  a  big  Bible  about  with  thtm. 

One  summer  they  were  encamped  for 
sc^'eral  months  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh,  making  hom-spooiis  and  baskets, 
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and  some  of  them  workmg  in  tin.  There 
ib^  were  visited  by  a  cleigymaii  who  talked 
a»d  read  the  Bible  to  them  aod  prayed  with 
them.  But  all  their  visitors  were  not  of  the 
same  sort  with  him.  One  of  them  was  a 
young  fellow  of  loose  character,  a  cleilc  in 
the  city,  who,  attracted  by  her  appeu&ace, 
prevailed  upon  her  to  meet  Itim  c^n.  She 
was  not  then  eighteen.  Any  aberration  from 
the  paths  of  modesty  is  exceedingly  rare 
among  the  gipsies,  and  regarded  with  severity ; 
and  her  father,  hearing  of  this,  gave  hex  a 
terrible  punishment  with  the  whip  he  used  in 
driving  his  horses.  In  teiror  of  what  would 
follow  when  the  worst  came  to  be  known, 
she  ran  away,  and,  soon  forsaken  by  her 
soolled  lover,  waadered  about,  a  common 
vagrant,  until  her  baby  was  bom — under  the 
Stars,  on  a  summer  night,  in  a  field  of  long 


For  some  time  she  wandered  up  and  down, 
longing  to  join  some  tribe  of  her  own  people, 
but  dreading  unspeakably  the  disgrace  of  her 
motherhood.  At  length,  having  found  a  home 
for  her  child,  she  associated  herself  with  a 
gang  of  gipsies  of  inferior  character,  amongst 
whom  she  had  many  hardships  to  endure. 
Tilings  however  bettered  a  little  after  one 
of  their  number  was  hanged  for  stabbing  a 
cousin,  and  her  position  improved.  It  was 
not  however  any  intention  of  carrying  off  her 
child  to  share  her  present  lot,  but  the  urgings 
of  mere  mother-hunger  for  a  sight  of  her, 
that  drove  her  to  the  Hall,  Wlien  she  had 
succeeded  in  enticing  her  out  of  sight  of  the 
house,  however,  the  longing  to  possess  her 
gren  fierce,  and,  braving  all  consequences,  or 
rather,  I  presume,  unable  to  weigh  them,  she 
did  carry  her  away.  Foiled  in  this  attempt, 
and  seeing  that  her  chances  of  future  success 
in  afiy  similar  one  were  diminished  by  it,  she 
sought  Bome  other  plan.  Learning  that  one 
of  the  family  was  married  and  bad  removed 
to  London,  she  succeeded,  through  gipsy 
acquaintances,  who  lodged  occasionally  near 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  in  finding  out  where 
we  lived,  and  carried  oft  Ethel  with  the 
vague  intent,  as  we  had  rightly  conjectured, 
of  using  her  as  a  means  fur  tlie  recovery  of 
her  own  child. 

Theodora  was  now  about  seven  years  of  age 
— almost  as  wild  as  ever.  Although  tolerably 
obedient,  she  was  not  nearly  so  much  so  as 
the  other  children  had  been  at  Jier  age — 
partly,  perhaps,  because  my  father  could  not 
bring  himself  to  use  that  severity  to  the  child 
of  other  people  with  which  he  had  judged  it 
proper  to  treat  his  own. 

Miss  Clare  was  present  with  my  tdlher  and 


the  rest  of  the  family  when  the  mother  and 
daughter  met  They  were  all  more  than 
curious  to  see  how  the  child  would  behave, 
and  whether  there  would  be  ai^  signs  of  aa 
instinct  that  drew  her  to  her  parent.  In 
this,  however,  they  were  disappointed. 

It  was  a  fine  wann  forenoon  when  she 
came  running  on  to  the  lawn  where  they  were 
assembled— the  gipsy  mother  with  them. 

"There  she  is!"  said  my  lather  to  the 
woman.  "  Make  the  best  of  yourself  you 
can." 

Miss  Clare  said  the  poor  creature  turned 
veiy  pale,  but  her  eyes  glowed  with  such  a 
fire! 

With  the  cunning  of  her  race,  she  knew 
better  tiian  bound  forward  and  catch  up  the 
child  in  her  arms.  She  walked  away  from 
the  rest,  and  ^ood  watching  the  litde  damsel, 
romping  mcirily  with  Mr.  Wagtail.  Tliey 
thought  she  recognized  the  dog,  and  was 
afraid  of  him.  She  had  put  on  a  few  silver 
ornaments  which  she  had  either  kept  or 
managed  to  procure  notwithstanding  licr 
poverty ;  for  both  the  men  and  women  of 
her  race  manifest  in  a  strong  degree  diat  love 
for  barbaric  adornment  which,  as  well  as 
other  their  peculiarities,  points  to  an  eastern 
origin.  The  glittering  of  these  in  tlie  sun, 
and  the  glow  of  her  red  scarf  in  ber  dark 
hair,  along  with  the  strangeness  of  hci  whole 
appearance,  attracted  the  child,  and  she  ap- 
proached to  look  at  her  nearer.  Then  the 
mother  took  ironi  her  packet  a  large  gilded 
ball,  which  had  probably  been  one  of  the 
(Huaraents  on  the  top  of  a  clock,  and  rolled 
it  gleaming  golden  along  the  grass.  Theo 
and  Mr.  Wagtail  bounded  after  it  with  a 
shriek  and  a  bark.  Having  examined  it  for 
a  moment,  the  cliild  tJirew  it  ag^n  along  the 
lawn,  and  this  time  the  moljier,  lithe  as  a 
leopard,  and  fteet  as  a  savage,  joined  in  the 
chase,  caught  it  first,  and  again  sent  it  spm- 
ning  away — fardier  from  the  asscmblkjd  group. 
"  e  more  all  three  followed  in  swift  pursuit ; 
but  this  time  the  mother  took  care  lo  allow 
the  child  to  seize  tiie  treasure.  After  the 
sport  had  cootlnued  a  littk  while,  what 
seemed  a  general  consultation  of  mother, 
child,  and  dog,  took  place  over  the  bauble; 
and  presently  they  saw  that  Theo  was  eating 
somethirig. 

T  trust,"  said  my  mother,  "she  won't 
hurt  tlie  cliild  with  any  nasty  stuft!" 

She  will  not  do  so  wittingly,"  said  my 
father,  "you  may  be  sure.  Anyhow,  we 
must  not  interfere." 

1  a  tew  minutes  more  the  mother  ap- 
proached them,widi  asubdued  look  of  triumph 
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and  her  eyes  overflowing  with  light,  carrying 
the  child  in  her  arms.  Theo  was  playing 
with  some  foreign  coins  which  adorned  her 
hair,  and  with  a  string  of  coral  and  silver 
beads  round  her  neck. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  they  were  left  to 
do  much  as  they  pleased,  only  every  one  kept 
good  watch. 

But  in  the  joy  of  recovering  her  child,  the 
mother  seemed  herself  to  have  gained  a  new 
and  childlike  spirit.  The  more  than  willing- 
ness with  which  she  hastened  to  do  what, 
even  in  respect  of  her  child,  was  requested 
of  her,  as  if  she  fully  acknowledged  the  right 
of  authority  in  those  who  had  been  her  best 
friends,  was  charming.  Whether  this  would 
last  when  the  novelty  of  the  new  experience 
had  worn  off,  whether  jealousy  would  not 
then  come  in  for  its  share  in  the  ordering  of 
her  conduct,  remained  to  be  shown ;  but  in 
the  meantime  the  good  in  her  was  upper- 
She  was  allowed  to  spend  a  whole  fort- 
night in  making  friends  with  her  daugh- 
ter, before  a  word  was  spoken  about  the 
future,  the  design  of  my  father  being  through 
the  child  to  win  the  mother.  Certain  people 
considered  him  not  eager  enough  to  convert 
the  wicked :  whatever  apparent  indifference 
he  showed  in  that  direction,  arose  from  his 
utter  belief  in  the  guiding  of  God,  and  his 
dread  of  outrunning  his  designs.  He  would 
follow  the  operations  of  the  spirit. 

"  Your  forced  hothouse  fruits,"  he  would 
say,  "  are  often  finer  to  took  at  than  those 
which  have  waited  for  God's  wind  and  wea- 
ther, but  what  are  they  worth  in  respect  of 
all  for  the  sake  of  which  fruit  exists  ?  " 

Until  an  opportunity,  then,  was  thrown 
in  his  way,  he  would  hold  back ;  but  when 
it  was  clear  to  him  that  he  had  to  minister, 
then  was  he  thoughtful,  watchful,  instant, 
unswerving.  You  might  have  seen  him 
during  this  time,  as  the  letters  of  Connie 
informed  me,  often  standing  for  minutes 
together  watching  the  mother  and  daughter, 
and  pondering  in  his  heart  concerning  them. 
Every  advanU^e  being  thus  afforded  her, 
not  without  the  stirring  of  some  natural  pangs 
in  those  who  had  hitherto  mothered  the  child, 
the  fortnight  had  not  passed  before  to  all 
appearance  the  unknown  mother  was  with  the 
diild  the  greatest  favourite  of  all.  And  it 
was  my  father's  expectation,  for  he  was  a 
profound  believer  in  blood,  that  the  natural 
and  generic  instincts  of  the  child  would  be 
developed  together ;  in  other  words,  that  as 
she  grew  in  what  was  common  to  humanity, 
she  would  grow  likewise  in  what  belonged 


to  her  individual  origin.  This  was  not  an 
altogether  comforting  expectation  to  those 
of  us  who  neither  had  so  much  faith  as  he, 
nor  saw  so  hopefully  the  good  that  lay  in 
every  evil. 

One  twilight,  he  overheard  the  following 
talk  between  them.  When  they  came  near 
where  he  sat,  Theodora,  carried  by  her  mother, 
and  pulling  at  her  neck  with  her  arms,  was 
saying,  "  Tell  me  ;  tell  me ;  tell  me,"  in  the 
tone  of  one  who  would  compel  an  answer  to 
a  question  repeatedly  asked  in  vain. 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  tell  you?"  said 
her  mother, 

"  You  know  well  enough.    Tell  me  your 

In  reply  she  uttered  a  few  words  my  father 
did  not  comprehend,  and  took  to  be  Zin- 
garee.  The  child  shook  her  petulantly  and 
with  violence,  crying, 

"  That's  nonsense.  I  don't  know  what 
you  say,  and  I  don't  know  what  to  call  you." 

My  father  had  desired  the  household,  if 
possible,  to  give  no  name  to  the  woman  in 
the  child's  hearing. 

"  Call  me  mam,  if  you  like," 

"  But  you're  not  a  lady,  and  I  won't  say 
ma'am  to  you,"  said  Theo,  rude  as  a  child 
will  sometimes  be  when  least  she  intends 
offence. 

Her  mother  set  her  down,  and  gave  a 
deep  sigh.  Was  it  only  that  the  child's  rest- 
lessness and  roughness  tired  her  ?  My  father 
thought  otherwise. 

"  Tell  me,  tell  me,"  the  child  i^ersisted, 
beating  her  with  her  little  clenched  lisL 
"  Take  me  up  again,  and  tell  me,  or  I  will 
make  you." 

My  father  thought  it  time  to  interfere. 
He  stepped  forward.  The  mother  started 
with  a  little  cry,  and  caught  up  the  child. 

"  Theo,"  said  my  father,  "  1  cannot  allow 
you  to  be  rude,  especially  to  one  who  loves 
you  more  than  any  one  else  loves  you." 

The  woman  set  her  down  again,  dropped 
on  her  knees,  and  caught  and  kissed   his 

The  child  stared ;  but  she  stdod  in  awe  of 
my  father — perhaps  the  more  that  she  had 
none  for  any  one  else—and,  when  her  mother 
lifted  her  once  more,  was  carried  away  in 
silence. 

The  difficulty  was  got  over  by  the  child's 
being  told  to  call  her  mother  Nurse. 

My  father  was  now  sufficiently  satisfied 
with  immediate  results  to  carry  out  the  re- 
mainder of  his  contingent  plan,  of  which  my 
mother  heartily  approved  The  gardener  and 
his  wife  being  elderly  people,  and  having  no 
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family,  therefore  not  requiring  the  whole  sf 
their  cottage,  which  was  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  house,  could  spare  a  room,  which 
my  mother  got  arranged  for  the  gipsy,  and 
there  she  was  housed,  with  free  access  to  her 
child,  and  the  understanding  that  when  Theo 
liked  to  sleep  with  her,  she  was  at  liberty  to 
do  so. 

She  was  always  ready  to  make  herself  use- 
ful ;  but  it  was  little  she  could  do  for  some 
time,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she 
settled  to  any  occupation  at  all  continuous. 

Before  long  it  became  evident  that  her  old 
habits  were  working  in  her  and  making  her 
restless.  She  was  pining  after  the  liberty  of 
her  old  wandering  life— with  sun  and  wind, 
space  and  change,  all  about  her.  It  was 
spring ;  and  the  reviving  life  of  nature  was 
rousing  in  her  the  longing  for  motion  aud 
room  and  variety  engendered  by  the  roving 
centuries  which  had  passed  since. first  her 
ancestors  were  driven  from  their  homes  in 
far  Hindostan.  But  my  father  had  foreseen 
the  probability,  and  had  already  thought  over 
what  could  be  done  for  her  if  the  wandering 
passion  should  revive  too  powerfully.  He 
reasoned  that  there  was  nothing  bad  in  such 
an  impulse — one  doubtless  which  would  have 
been  felt  in  all  its  force  by  Abraham  himseir, 
had  he  quitted  his  tents  and  gone  to  dwell 
in  a  city — however  much  its  indulgence  might 
place  her  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  midst  of 
a  settled  social  order.  He  saw  too  that  any 
attempt  to  coerce  it  would  probably  result  in 
entire  frustration;  that  the  passion  for  old 
forms  of  freedom  would  gather  tenfold  vigour 
in  consequence.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
£ivour  its  indulgence,  in  the  hope  that  the 
love  of  her  child  would,  like  an  elastic  but 
infrangible  cord,  gradually  tame  her  down  to 
a  more  settled  life. 

He  proposed,  therefore,  that  she  should,  as 
a  matter  of  duty,  go  and  visit  her  parents, 
and  let  them  know  of  her  welfare.  She 
looked  alarmed. 

"  Your  father  will  show  you  no  unkindness, 
I  am  certain,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
years,"  he  added.    "Think  it  over,  and  tell 


me  to-morrow  how  you  feel  about  it.  You 
shall  go  by  train  to  Edinburgh,  and  once  there 
you  will  soon  be  able  to  find  them.  Of 
course  you  couldn't  take  the  child  with  you, 
but  she  will  be  safe  with  us  till  you  come 

TheIesul^was  that  she  went,  and  having 
found  her  people,  and  spent  a  fortnight  witii 
them,  returned  in  less  than  a  month.  The 
rest  of  the  year  she  remained  quietly  at  home, 
stilling  her  desires  by  frequent  and  long 
rambles  with  her  child,  in  which  Mr.  Wagtail 
always  accompanied  them.  My  father  thought 
it  better  to  run  the  risk  of  her  escaping  than 
force  the  thought  of  it  upon  her  by  appearing 
not  to  trust  her.  But  it  came  out  that  she 
had  a  suspicion  that  the  dog  was  there  to 
prevent,  or  at  least  expose  any  such  impru- 
dence. The  following  spring  she  went  on 
a  second  visit  to  her  friends,  but  was  back 
within  a  week,  and  the  next  year  did  not  go 
at  all. 

Meantime  my  father  did  what  he  could  to 
teach  her,  presenting  every  truth  as  some- 
thing it  was  necessary  she  should  teach  her 
child.  With  this  duty,  he  said,  he  always 
bailed  the  hook  with  which  he  fished  for 
her;— "or,  to  take  a  figure  from  the  old 
hawking  days,  her  eyas  is  the  lure  with  which 
I  would  reclaim  the  haggard  hawk." 

What  will  be  the  final  result,  who  dares 
prophesy?  At  my  old  home  she  still  resides 
— grateful,  and  in  some  measure  useful,  idol- 
izing, but  not  altogether  spoiling  her  child — 
who  understands  the  relation  between  them, 
and  now  calls  her  mother. 

Dora  teaches  Theo,  and  the  mother  comes 
in  for  what  share  she  inclines  to  appropriate- 
She  does  not  take  much  to  reading,  but  she 
is  fond  of  listening,  and  is  a  regular  and  de- 
vout attendant  at  public  worship.  Above 
all,  they  have  sufficing  proof  that  her  con- 
science is  awake,  and  that  she  gives  some 
heed  to  vhgX  it  says. 

Mr.  Blackstone  was  right  when  he  told  me 
that  good  I  was  unable  to  foresee  would  result 
from  the  loss  which  then  drowned  me  in 
despair. 
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THE   RESURRECTION   OF  THE   DEAD. 


THE  literal  meaning  of  the  Greek  word 
ovaoTotTw  rendered  into  the  English  one 
"resurrect! on,"  is  the  rising  up,  or  standing  up 
again,  of  those  who  had  fallen,  or  were  lying 
prostrate.  Applied  generally  to  the  dead,  the 
terra  might  mean  no  more  than  their  revivi- 
fication, their  restoration  to  life,  without 
indicating  anything  of  the  manner  Or  cir- 
cumstances of  that  restoration.  The  natural 
and  appropriate  position  of  life,  of  conscious- 
ness, activity,  is  that  of  standing.  When  it 
was  said  of  the  dead  that,  though  smitten 
down  by  the  hand  of  the  great  destroyer,  yet 
ihey  should  stand  up  again,  no  more  might 
liave  been  signified  by  that  expression  than 
that  they  ^ould  awake  once  more  to  a 
conscious,  conlinued,  and  active  existence. 
Our  common  usage  of  the  term  has  almost 
limited  it  to  the  raising  of  the  buried  body 
from  the  grave — so  that  whenever  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  is  spoken  of,  it  is  the 
raising  of  the  body,  and  it  exclusively,  that 
we  think  of;  but  in  its  Scripture  usage  the 
word  has  a  wider  sense,  and  while  not  ex- 
cluding, nay,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  while 
including  the  idea  of  a  re-embodiment  of  the 
spirit,  it  takes  in  the  broader  thought  of  the 
reawaking  of  the  dead  to  life.  Vou  meet 
often  in  the  New  Testament  witii  the  ex- 
pression "the  resurrection  of  the  dead,"  but 
jieverwith  the  expression  the  resurrection  efihe 
body.  More  than  once  you' find  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  spoken  of  in  a  way  that 
proves  the  expression  to  have  been  at  the 
time  employed  as  equivalent  simply  to  the 
future  existence  of  the  dead  ;  but  you  never 
meet  with  the  phrase  occurring  in  such  a 
connection  as  to  show  that  it  is  the  revicifica- 
lion  of  the  body,  and  that  alone  which  is 
meant  by  it.  I  am  speaking  at  present 
merely  about  the  meaning  of  the  phrases 
"  resurrection,"  and  "  resurrection  of  the 
dead,"  as  they  occur  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  not  about  that  great  fact  which  to  our 
ear  and  mind  these  phrases  do  almost  ex- 
clusively suggest— the  resuscitation  of  the 
bodies  of  all  the  dead  which  is  to  take  place 
at  the  last  day.  When  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
proved  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  by  quot- 
ing that  saying  of  Jehovah  to  Moses,  uttered 
so  lotig  after  the  death  of  the  patriarchs,  "  I 
am  the  God  o.  Abraham,  and  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,"  and  draws 
trom  that  declaration    the  very  plain   and 


simple  inference  that  God  was  the  God  of  the 
living  and  not  of  the  dead,  it  seems  obvious 
that  it  was  not  so  much  the  reaniraation  of 
the  dead  body  as  the  continued  and  conscious 
existence  of  the  departed  spirit  that  our  Lord 
designed  to  establish  against  the  Sadducean 
unbelief.  So  also,  in  the  course  of  that 
pleading  which  Paul  enters  on  witfi  those  who 
were  inclined  to  deny  diat  there  was  any 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  when  he  argues  that 
if  Christ  had  not  risen  then  they  who  had 
fallen  asleep  in  Him  had  perished;  and  "that 
if  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we 
are  of  all  men  the  most  miserable ;"  and  that 
if  there  were  no  resurrection  we  might  just 
as  well  take  up  the  motto  and  act  upon  it — 
"  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die" — it  seems  equally  obvious  tljat  the 
Apostle  counted  the  denial  of  the  resurrection 
to  be  substantially  a  denial  of  any  future 
hfe  for  man — a  holding  that  death  ended  his 

But  that  life  and  immortality  brought  to 
light  by  the  Gospel  pointed  to  no  airy  un- 
embodied  being  beyond  the  grave^whose 
shadowy  and  unsubstantial  lineaments  left 
nothing  for  the  eye  of  faith  to  fix  on,  or  the 
hand  of  faith  firmly  to  grasp  and  keep  hold 
of.  The  life  to  which  the  believer  was  to  be 
begotten  was  to  be  a  present,  deep'pervad- 
ing,  quickening  of  the  human  soul,  which 
was  not  to  reach  its  culminating  point  of 
entire  deliverance  from  all  the  earthly  and 
sinful  elements  in  midst  of  which  it  had 
its  birth — til!  al!  that  arcin  their  graves  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  Jesus  and  shall  come  forth, 
and  the  sea  shall  give  up  the  dead  which  be 
in  it,  and  death  and  Hades  the  dead  that  be  in 
them,  and  all  the  dead,  small  and  great,  shall 
stand  up  before  God  for  judgment  at  the  last 
great  day. 

In  thi;  announcement  of  a  future  re-em- 
bodimeni  of  all  the  dead — a  fiiture  risirtg 
of  all  the  buried  from  the  long  deep  sleep 
of  the  sepulchre — there  was  something  new 
and  strange  that  those  men  of  Athens  and 
of  Corinth  had  never  dreamt  of.  Here  was 
something  outward  and  tangible  for  thought 
to  busy  itself  about,  to  pry  into  curiously. 
In  the  very  nature  of  the  event,  in  the 
certainty  with  which  it  was  foretold,  but  in 
the  generality  and  vagueness  of  the  terms  in 
which  it  was  spoken  about  and  described — 
here  were  inviting  openings  for  incredulity  to 
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creep  in  by,  ready  handles  for  positive  un- 
belief to  lay  hold  of.'  "But  some  man  will 
say,  How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with 
what  body  do  they  come?"  The  imaginary 
questioner  sees  sometfiing  in  the  event  fore- 
told which  creates  a  difficulty  on  his  part  as 
to  admitting  it  to  be  true.  The  direct  and 
positive  evidence  in  its  favour  he  overlooks. 
He  overlooks,  too,  its  main  and  essential 
characteristics,  and,  fastening  upon  what  is 
but  a  secondary  or  supplemental  incident  of 
the  resurrection,  he  asks.  How  are  the  dead 
raised  up — how  is  it,  how  can  it  be,  that 
those  bodies,  which  COTruption  has  fed  upon, 
or  the  fire  has  burned  into  ashes,  or  the 
water  has  utteriy  dissolved— how  is  it,  how 
can  it  be,  that  these  bodies  can  ever  be 
rebuilt  again  ?  It  is  a  thing  too  strange,  too 
inconceivable,  too  difficult,  if  not  impossible 
in  execution,  for  me  ever  to  believe  it.  Thou 
fool,  says  die  Apostle  in  reply,  is  that  which 
ti  to  set  its  measure  and  limit  to  that  which 
ihall  he  i  Are  all  things  for  ever  to  move  on 
just  as  thou  seest  them  progress  before  thine 
eyes?  Are  the  ideas  of  the  creature  to  set 
bounds  to  the  doings  of  the  Creator?  Why 
should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  that 
God  should  raise  the  dead  ?  Is  anything  too 
difficult  for  that  great  power  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent, by  which  all  things  were  created,  and 
by  which  all  things  have  been  sustained? 

Nor  is  it,  after  al^,  a  thing  so  new  and 
Strange,  that  life  should  spring  out  of  the 
arms  of  death — that  the  decay  and  cor- 
raption  of  one  form  of  life  should  be  as  it 
were  the  cradle  in  which  another  and  new 
form  of  life  should  be  nourished ;  for  look 
intelligently  but  at  one  of  the  sights  you  are 
most  ^miliar  with,  and  do  you  not  see  there 
a  type  or  illustration  of  the  resurrection  ? 
Look  at  what  happens  to  that  corn-seed  thou 
castcst  into  the  ground,  "  That  which  thou 
sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die  ;"  it  is 
by  and  through  an  intervening  death  that 
the  new  life  comcth.  Beneath  the  sod  that 
covets  it,  that  buried  seed  undergoes  corrup- 
tion— it  bursts,  it  rots,  it  consumes  away,  till 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  it.  mingles  with 
and  becomes  assimilated  to  the  soil  in  which 
it  lies.  Yet  out  of  the  very  bosom  of  that 
rottenness,  out  of  the  very  heart  of  that 
death,  there  riseth  that  Uttle  sprout,  which, 
full  of  the  fresh  energy  of  infant  being, 
presses  the  incumbent  clay,  and  adds  a  new 
member  to  the  great  fiunily  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  mth  which  it  is  connected.  No 
life  for  that  new  ]dant  but  through  the  death 
of  that  buried  seed.  And  if  it  be  so  with 
buried  seeds,  if  with  them  the  gate  or  avenue 


to  all  new  being  be  through  coiription  and 
dissolution,  why  may  it  not  be  so  with  the 
buried  bodies  of  our  dead  ?  Does  not  that 
which  we  see  happening  within  one  region  of 
the  world  of  nature  serve  at  least  to  remove 
any  alleged  original  inherent  incredulity 
attaching  to  the  one  idea  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  ? 

It  is  so  far  and  no  further  that  this 
illustration  from  the  seed  goeth.  It  offers 
no  positive  proof  of  the  resurrection.  It 
does  not  even  contain  within  itself  a 
strong  presumptive  argument  in  6.vour  of 
it,  as  a  very  strict  and  unvarying  analogy 
pervading  the  entire  region  of  animated 
nature  might  have  supplied ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  you  will  notice  that  even  in  that  spe- 
cific instance  of  the  seed  the  analogy  is  not 
perfect.  The  seed  is  not  dead  when  we 
bury  it,  as  the  man  is  irfien  we  bury  him. 
In  both  instances  there  is  decay  and  disso- 
lution; but  in  the  one  case  they  are  but 
partial,  in  the  other  they  are  entire ;  the 
vital  prindple  that  the  seed  had  in  it  when 
you  planted  it  in  the  ground  never  dies.  It 
is  quickened  into  germinating  action  by  the 
corruption  that  takes  place  around  it ;  but  it 
was  there  before  that  comiption  began  its 
work,  it  remains  there  throughout— the  living 
thread  that  connects  the  two  existences, 
that  of  the  old  plant,  which  perishes,  and 
that  of  the  new  one,  which  arises  out  of  its 
rotting  seed.  You  have  nothing  parallel  to 
this  takingplace  within  the  grave ;  no  thread 
of  life  lies  there,  so  far  as  we  can  trace, 
to  bind  together  the  body  that  moulders 
away  with  that  which  is  to  spring  out  of  its 
remains.  Failing  here,  the  analogy  becomes 
feeble  in  the  way  of  furnishing  any  positive 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  resurrection.  It  is 
an  analogy  besides  that  is  unsupported  in 
that  department  of  animated  nature,  the 
animal  kingdom,  to  which  man  himself  be- 
longs. You  have  no  case  there  of  death 
producing  life.  The  animal  creation  dies; 
but  where  in  all  the  mouldering  ruins  of  that 
empire  which  life  once  animated,  is  there 
any  sign  or  token  of  its  restoration  ? 

But  whilst  comparatively  powerless  to  prove 
that  the  dead  slal!  rise  again,  even  such  a 
single  and  imperfect  analogy  as  that  which 
the  Apostle  here  employs  is  quite  sufficient 
to  silence  the  objector  who  would  hastily  and 
presumptuously  affirm  that  their  resurrection 
is  in  itself  inconceivable  and  incredible.  By 
showing  that  something  very  like  it  does 
elsewhere  take  place,  it  forbids  the  affirma- 
tion that  it  would  be  wholly  out  of  harmony 
with  the  creation.    Nor  is  the  inMance  that 
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Paul  quotes  the  only  one  of  the  kind  that 
Nature  furnishes.  The  insect  world,  in  the 
passage  of  the  slow  creeping  caterpillar  into 
a  dull  and  apparently  lifeless  condition,  out 
of  which,  throwing  off  the  integuments  that 
bound  it,  there  bursts  forth  the  gay  and  gaudy 
butterfly,  floating  with  light  and  airy  wing 
over  the  place  where  the  relics  of  its  former 
self  he  decaying,  presents  perhaps  a  still  nearer 
analogy  to  the  resurrection.  That  and  the 
many  other  wonderful  transformations  that 
the  insect  world  exliibits— the  waning  away 
of  life  only  to  recover  itself  and  to  rise  in 
newer  and  higher  forms — all  these  are  helps 
to  faith.  They  do  nothing  to  establish  it 
that  there  must  be,  but  surely  they  are  enough 
to  establish  it — if  indeed  any  evidence  were 
needed  on  that  point — that  there  may  be  a 
resurrection.  They  do  not  plant  iaith  in  the 
heart  of  the  believer  {that  faith  lie  draws 
from  a  quite  different  source),  but  they  pluck 
its  foolish  and  impatient  objection  out  of  the 
mouth  of  incredulity. 

But  some  man  will  say, "  How  are  the  dead 
raised?"  Thou  fool!  they  are  raised  upas 
the  seed  riseth,  quickened  out  of  death.  "And 
with  whatkindofbodydo  they  come?"  Thou 
fool !  that  which  thou  sowest  thou  sowest  not 
that  body  which  shall  be,  but  bare  grain— it 
may  chance  of  wheat  or  some  other  grain — 
but  whatever  be  the  grain,  it  is  but  a  small 
smooth  bare  round  pile  or  pickle  of  it  that 
you  lay  within  the  soil.  It  corrupts;  it  dies. 
but  not  that  out  of  that  corruption  and  that 
death  there  may  come  another  pile  or  pickle 
of  the  same  grain.  The  body  that  shall  be  is 
not  the  same  as  the  body  which  thou  sowest. 
It  is  connected  with  it,  it  springs  out  of  it, 
is  in  fact  a  continuation  of  its  being — ^but  how 
unlike  in  form,  how  different  in  materials 
— the  blade,  the  stalk,  the  flower — from  that 
single  seed  from  which  they  spring  !  When 
in  answer  thus  to  the  question,  With  what 
kind  of  body  shall  the  dead  come  ?  Paul 
answers  by  an  illustration  from  the  planted 
seed  and  says.  Thou  sowest  not  that  body 
that  shall  be,  is  not  the  fair  and  neces- 
sary inference  from  his  words,  that  the  human 
body  which  dies  and  is  buried  is  not  the 
identical  body  that  shall  be  at  and  after  the 
resurrection.  Had  the  Apostle  said  nothing 
more  than  that,  it  should  have  been  sufficient, 
in  our  judgment,  to  prevent  our  entering 
upon  any  curious  inquiries  as  to  whether  the 
resurrection  body  will  be  composed  or  recon- 
structed out  of  the  same  material  particles 
which  constituted  it  at  death. 

But  the  Apostle  does  not  stop  heie. 
Adopting  the  same  kind  and  line  of  illus- 


tration that  he  had  entered  on,  to  show, 
not  that  the  resurrection  body  sJtall  be,  but 
that  it  may  be  quite  different  from  the  dead 
and  buried  one,  he  refers  to  the  wonder- 
ful variety  of  bodies  that  we  see  even  in 
the  world  that  now  is,  every  different  seed 
having  its  different  body  given  to  it  by  the 
great  Creator;  all  flesh  being  not  the  same 
flesh — men,  beasts,  birds,  alike  in  having 
fleshly  bodies,  yet  differing  in  the  kind  of  flesh 
that  their  bodies  are  made  of;  there  being 
also  celestial  bodies,  such  as  the  angel's  wear, 
and  bodies  terrestrial,  differing  at  once  in 
form  and  substance;  differing,  too,  in  the 
gloty  that  surrounds  them,  even  as  the  sun, 
die  moon,  the  stars,  the  various  inanimate 
bodies  that  the  heavens  contain,  differ  al^o 
in  brightness  from  one  another.  Such  in 
bodies  animate  and  inanimate,  in  earth  and 
heaven,  is  the  marvellous  variety  that  it  lias 
pleased  the  Creator  to  exhibit  in  his  works. 
And  are  we  to  imagine,  then,  that  this  great 
power  lias  exhausted  itself  in  that  which  we 
now  see  ?  tliat  no  new  form,  no  differing 
glory,  shall  be  witnessed  when  those  buried 
bodies  of  the  saints  arise  ? 

Not  so,  saith  the  Apostle.  In  beautiful 
liarmony  with  all  that  teeming  diversity 
of  earthly  organisations,  the  glorified  spirit 
shall  at  tlie  resurrection  have  a  glorified 
body  prepared  for  it,  differing  not  only 
in  outward  aspect  but  in  many  inward  and 
essential  qualities  from  that  which  it  laid 
down  in  the  grave.  It  is  sown  in  corruption, 
it  is  raised  in  incorruption.  The  contrast 
drawn  out  here  is  not  between  the  body  as  it 
lies  mouldering  in  the  tomb,  but  between  the 
body  as  it  now  is  and  the  body  as  it  hereafter 
is  to  be.  It  is  sown  in  corruption,  liable  now 
to  disease,  subject  to  decay,  ready  to  become 
the  prey  of  putrefaction,  consuming  away 
like  the  moth,  and  saying  to  the  worm  that 
feeds  on  it,"Thouart  my  brother."  It  is  raised 
in  incorruption,  relieved  from  all  assaults  of 
pain  and  sickness,  open  no  more  to  decom- 
position, incorruptible  and  indestructible  as 
the  spirit  to  which  it  is  to  supply  its  appor- 
tioned and  eXemal  home.  It  is  sown  in  dis- 
honour; vile,  degraded,  the  seat  and  source 
of  ignoble  passions  that  link  us  with  the 
brutes  that  perish,  and  too  oAen  even  sink 
us  below  their  level.  It  is  raised  in  glory ; 
the  shame  of  all  its  former  vileness  buried  in 
the  grave,  cleansed  away  by  the  humiliating 
processes  of  the  tomb,  made  like  unto  that 
glorious  body  which  sits,  not  in  shadow,  but 
shining  with  kindred  brightness  amid  the 
splendours  of  the  throne.  It  is  sown  in 
weakness;  feeble   of  structure,  irregular  in 
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action,  limited  in  its  range  of  power,  easily 
fatigued,  speedily  exhausted,  subject  to  con- 
dnued  waste,  needing  the  daily  repair  and 
the  nightly  repose,  often  a  -heavy  drag 
upot),  at  least  an  ally  yielding  but  a  limited 
assistance  to  the  spirit.  It  is  raised  in 
power.  All  its  powers  enlarged,  and  made 
capable  of  un  fatigued  and  uninteirupted 
exertion,  old  inlets  of  knowledge  widened, 
new  ones  struck  out,  its  range  and  reach 
of  faculty  on  every  side  and  in  every  way 
so  expanded  as  to  be  the  meet  companion 
of  the  indwelling  spirit,  promptly  yielding 
£0  all  it?,  impulses  oiid  bearing  buoyantly 
that  spirit  on  and  up  in  its  highest  and  its 
loftiest  flights.  It  is  sown  a  natural  (^^ucoi') 
body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body.  Natural 
liere,  we  see  at  once,  cannot  be  equivalent 
to  material,  nor  spiritual  to  immaterial.  The 
one  adjective  must  mean  something  tliat  is 
peculiar  to  and  characteristic  of  the  body  as 
it  now  is,  die  other  of  tliat  body  as  at  the  resur- 
rection it  is  to  be.  You  find  the  substantive 
from  which  the  first  of  these  two  adjectives  is 
derived,  and  of  whose  meaning  it  partakes,  in 
the  verse  that  follows.  The  first  man  Adarn 
was  made  a  living  soul  {tjnix^y  ^wocraf). 
Turn  that  term  soul  into  an  adjective,  and 
you  have  the  word  translated  natural. 

According  to  the  notion  of  the  ancients, 
adopted  ofieninHoly  Writ,  maniscomposedof 
body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  by  the  soul,  when  used 
in  such  connection,  the  lower  faculties  of  his 
nature  being  understood,  all  those  faculties, 
whether  animal  or  intellectual,  which  link 
him  to  the  present  life,  and  make  him  as  it 
were  part  and  parcel  of  that  material  world 
in  midst  of  which  he  dwells.  His  present 
body  is  one  suited  to  such  a  soul  as  his  now 
is — fitted  by  its  senses,  its  oigans,  its  appe- 
tites, its  functions,  to  be  the  instrument  of 
such  a  soul.  It  is — if  one  could  venture 
upon  such  a  literal  rendering  of  tlie  original 
word  here — it  is  a  soulish  or  soulical  body, 
flesh  and  blood  its  clrief  constituents,  sensu- 
ousness  one  of  its  prominent  and  prevailmg 
<iuahties.  It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is 
raised  a  spiritual  body.  Besides  the  body 
and  the  soul,  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  a  part 
of  him  the  liighest  of  the  whole,  which  links 
him  with  the  infinite,  the  eternal,  the  future, 


the  unseen,  the  God  that  made  him,  the  life 
divine  for  which  he  was  made.  Of  that  spirit, 
lying  dead  or  dormant  in  our  humanity,  Jesus 
is  the  great  quickener,  stirring  it  up  to  assert 
and  exercise  its  prerogative  of  supremacy, 
giving  to  it  a  new  object,  and  inspiring  it  with 
a  new  power.  The  spirit,  quickened  thus  by 
the  last  Adam,  has  to  struggle  now  with  that 
body  of  sin  and  death  in  which  it  lodges. 
Burdened  thus,  it  groans  and  travails  thus  in 
birth,  waiting  for  the  adoption,  the  redemp- 
tion, the  renewal  of  that  body.  Nor  shall  it 
ivait  and  long  in  vain ;  for  that  which  is  sown 
a  natural  body  shall  be  raised  a  spiritual 
body,  its  entire  organisation  altered  to  meet 
a  state  in  which  there  shall  be  no  sickness, 
no  suffering,  nto  eating,  no  drinking,  no  hun- 
gering, no  thirsting,  no  sleep,  no  night,  no 
marrying  or  giving  in  marriage,  no  weakness, 
no  weariness,  no  waste,  no  decay,  no  death  j 
when  redeemed  spirits,  enshrined  in  re- 
deemed bodies,  shall  be  as  the  angels  of 
heaven. 

What  in  their  essence,  in  their  struc- 
ture, in  their  organism,  in  their  functions, 
the  future  resurrection  bodies  of  the  saints 
shall  be — called  spiritual  bodies  here  from 
their  assimilation,  their  congruous n ess,  their 
congeniality  with  the  spiritualism  within  them 
and  without  them,  the  spiritualism  of  that 
not  immaterial,  but  pure  and  holy,  heavenly 
dom  over  which  God  and  the  Lamb  for 
are  to  reign — it  were  vain  for  us  to  try 
to  fancy.  Even  Paul  could  not  describe 
them  widiout  being  forced  to  employ  an 
expression  that  to  our  ear  savours  of  self- 
contradiction.  Did  he  not  feel  himself  the 
large  demand  that  he  was  making  upon 
human  faith  when,  having  used  that  phrase, 
he  repeated  it  with  emphasis,  saying,  "There 
is  a  natural  body — that  all  of  you  know; 
but  there  is  also  a  spiritual  body — that,  too, 
however  difficult  you  may  find  it  to  form 
anytliing  like  a  definite  conception  of  such 
a  thing,  let  aU  of  you  believe,  believe, 
:edly,  as  one  among  the  few  things  about 
the  future  state  and  future  home  of  the  re 
deemed  tliat  the  Lord  from  heaven  has  been 
pleased  lor  your  encouragement  and  your 
comfort  to  reveal." 
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IN  endeavouring  to  form  a  V/ornen's  Dress 
Association,  we  were  met  on  every  side 
with  the  questions,  "What  do  you  hope  to 
do?"  and  "What  results  can  you  expect?" 
Now,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  meaning  under- 
neath these  remarks ;  they  may  either  mean 
that  the  evil  is  so  great  and  extensive  that  it 
is  hopeless  to  try  to  remedy  it,  or  that  it  is 
not  of  sufficient  extent  and  importance  to 
justify  the  trouble  we  are  taking.  But  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that  no 
effort  for  good  was  ever  made  without  raising 
up  an  army  of  objectors,  sometimes,  it  may 
be,  consisting  of  those  who  do  not  care  to 
share  in  the  trouble  and  labour  of  lefomi. 
And  beside  the  objections,  we  have  received 
such  numerous  suggestions  as  may  perhaps 
convince  us  that  there  is  a  field  in  which 
something  may  be  done  and  some  good 
effected.  Our  hopes  of  success  may  be  said 
to  be  the  same  as  apply  to  any  other  niove- 
ment,  of  which  iiifl}imcc  must  be  the  main- 
sprijig,  and  the  example  of  the  few  an  en- 
couragement to  the  mnny  to  join  them. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  or  think  it  wise  or 
foolish,  this  is  an  age  of  combination  and 
association,  and  we  must  not  leave  so  power- 
ful an  engine  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  use  it  for  evil.  Surely  if  union  be 
strength,  and  there  is  support  in  numbers,  we 
were  right  in  trying  to  form  an  association  for 
regulating  and  directing  women's  minds  on 
so  important  a  subject  as  dress. 

But  we  were  met  again  with  the  remark, 
"  There  always  have  been  foolish  and  extra- 
vagant fashions,  and  there  always  will  be; 
they  are  not  worse  now  than  formerly."  This, 
too,  may  be  true,  and  we  do  not  dispute  it,  ' 
for  there  is  probably  no  new  evil  under  the 
sun;  but  is  it  any  rmson  why  we  should  not 
try  to  counteract  the  folly  and  check  the 
extravagance  of  the  times  we  alone  can  in- 
fluence, those  in  which  we  live  ?  And,  though 
we  admit  the  tmth  as  to  the  folly  of  fashions 
in  former  years,  we  do  believe  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  the  present  evil  is  far  greater, 
because  it  is  so  far  more  widely  spread.  The 
great-grandmothers  of  this  generation  did  in- 
deed pile  up  their  heads  and  extend  their 
hoops  in  a  style  that  tiieir  descendants  have 
endeavoured  to  rival,  but  it  was  hmited 
to  a  comparatively  small  class  of  women,  and 
the  dress  was  worn  chiefly,  if  not  solely  (in 
its  full  extent  of  preposterous  extravagance), 
on  going  into  society.  What  would  have  been 
thought  then  of  any  attempt  at  imitation  by 


the  lower  classes  or  maid-servants?  Herein 
lies  the  whole  point  and  essence,  as  we  be- 
lieve, of  the  present  evil,  causing  the 
greataess  of  its  danger, — viz.,  the  influence  of 
the  upper  classes  on  the  lower,  and  the  de- 
!  moralisation  of  all  kinds  caused  by  the  efforts 
of  the  lower  classes,  domi  to  the  lowest,  to 
dress  in  exactly  the  same  style  as  those  far 
abOT'c  them.  The  nature  of  the  materials 
.  employed,  and  their  scarcity  and  cgstliness 
in  former  times,  of  course  rendered  such 
attempts  impossible;  and  if  the  evil  were 
now  limited  to  those  women  who  freqnent 
'  the  Court  and  move  in  the  upper  circles  of 
.  society,  we  should  be  inclined  to  leave  them 
■  alone,  and  say  they  were  only  injuring  their 
own  selves  and  must  take  the  consequ^ces. 

But  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  case 
now,  we  think  e\-ery  one  will  admit.  Indeed, 
the  magnitude  of  the  evil  is  not  denied ;  it 
rather  seems  to  be  accepted  as  an  inevitable 
necessity  as  much  as  tlie  existence  of  evil 
itself,  and  must  therefore  be  acquiesced  in. 
How  far  this  is  consistent  with  the  ccHnmand 
to  "  resist"  evil  of  all  kinds  we  think  caimot 
be  proved.  And  it  is  ei'il,  not  merely  bad 
taste  or  ugliness,  and  defiance  of  all  acknow- 
ledged laws  of  beauty,  that  we  are  trying  V> 
combat,  as  we  think  we  can  show. 

It  is  surely  sinfu!  to  dress  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  injure  or  alter  the  body  which  God  has 
so  "wonderfully  made  ;"  it  is  as  much  as  to 
say  to  Him  that  we  could  have  made  it  better 
than  He ;  and  yet  by  how  many  of  our  cus- 
toms we  do  this  !  Our  waists  are  not  slender 
enough,  so  we  must  make  them' smaller  by 
our  efforts  at  compression  ;  our  legs  are  not 
long  enough,  so  we  must  add  an  inch  or  two 
to  our  heels,  and  by  so  doing  alter  and  dis- 
turb the  exquisite  machinery  {if  we  could  but 
see  it)  of  the  muscles  and  tendons  and  veins 
of  the  leg,  thus  preventing  that  part  of  the 
foot  which  God  itiiended  to  touch  the  ground 
from  doing  3o.~  Then  again  the  colour  of 
our  hair  does  not  please  us,  and  we  think  we 
can  improve  or  change  it ;  and  of  all  our 
efforts  this  does  appear  to  be  one  of  the  most 
vain  and  senseless,  the  ditference  between 
the  shades  of  colour  attainable  being  so  \ery 
trifling.  Could  we  wish  for  or  obtain  scarlet 
or  green  or  blue  hair  as  a  variety,  there  might 
be  some  object  and  some  excuse  for  our 
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efforts.  Our  hair  is  not  long  or  thick  enough, 
so  we  must  send  out  merchants  all  over  the 
known  world  to  search  the  huts  ajid  the  cot- 
tages and  the  tents  of  the  poor  peasants  for 
locks  wherewith  to  add  to  our  own,ay,and  let 
us  add  to  these  localities,  the  hospitals  also, 
where  the  sick  and  the  dead  may  be  robbed 
for  our  benefit.  Then  the  size  of  our  bodies 
does  not  sati^  us,  (what  a  pity  it  seems  that 
the  sculptors  of  the  Venuses  of  old  did  not 
know  of  our  improved  ideas  of  form  aod 
amendment  oi  the  human  figure !)  and  SO  we 
'  i  on  lumps  or  humps  of  various  dimeo- 
eions,  to  increase  our  circumference. 

And,  again,  we  are  cot  satisfied  with  the 
colour  of  our  skin,  so  that  must  be  modified 
by  a  covering  of  led  or  white,  injurious,  and 
ven  poisonous,  though  the  process  is  known 
0  be.  We  are  ready  enough  to  perceive  tiie 
folly  (even  calling  it  wickedness)  of  the  Chinese 
people  who  deform  the  feet  of  their  women, 
so  that  they  go  all  their  life  long  as  cripples ; 
but  does  this  custom  differ  in  any  way  in 
principle,  if  in  degree,  from  many  of  the 
habits  to  which  I  have  alluded?  I  would 
ask,  again,  how  do  we  distinguish  between 
the  practice  of  civilised  nations  tn  piercing 
the  ears  for  the  insertion  of  rings,  and  that 
'  DQcivilised  tribes  in  piercing  their  noses  or 
lips  for  the  same  purpose  P  It  is  surely  only 
custom  that  can  have  reconciled  ns  to  habits, 
so  utterly  barbarous  in  their  nature. 

There  would  be  more  sense  in  some  of 
tiicm  if  there  were  a  standard  of  beauty 
placed  before  us,  which  we  were  desirous  to 
lin  to,  and  from  vduch  we  lamented  our 
departure ;  we  might  think  we  were  doing  a 
kindness  to  our  neighbomrs  by  etldeavouring 
to  present  ourselves  as  more  pleasing  objects, 
and  by  serving  the  general  cause  of  good 
taste ;  but  no  such  charitable  supposition  can 
accoiuit  for  otur  efforts  in  this  Hue.  And  can 
e  persist  in  saying  that  all  this  is  harmless, 
evta  if  foolish,  and  hurts  none  but  those 
who  practise  it  ?  When  falsehood  and  deceit 
lie  at  the  root  of  every  one  of  these  customs, 
can  we  believe  that  they  are  harmless,  either 
nxnally  or  physically?  Nothing  can  be  harm- 
less that  injures  either  body  or  mind,  or  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  laws  whidi  our  Creator 
has,  in  nature,  laid  down  for  us.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the 
evil,  or  to  say  how  far  the  numerous  maladies 
(rather,  perhaps,  bad  health)  of  the  present 
day,  espernally  amongst  young  women,  may  be 
traced  to  tiiese  causes,  now,  alas !  so  pre- 
valent ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  their  univer- 
sality that  makes  them  so  dangerous. 
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Again,  as  to  the  point  of  demoralisation. 
!  Who  can  fail  to  trace  the  close  connection 
I  between  the  love  of  dress  and  sin  ?  One  of 
the  saddest  sights  1  ever  saw,  so  suggestive 
and  full  of  warning,  was  the  room  in  one  of 
OUT  large  London  prisons  in  which  the  gar- 
ments of  the  inmates  were  kept,  awaiting  their 
release  to  beoncemoreresumedbytheni.  One 
could  have  wept  for  pity  and  shame  as  one 
thought  of  the  training  that  must  have  led  to 
this  clinuix  of  degradatitm  and  misery,  to 
irtiich,  perhaps,  the  love  of  the  tawdry  finery 
displayed  there  had  been  the  first  step.  O 
that  all  my  sisters  of  the  servant  class  coiUd 
see  the  sight  and  take  warning  from  it !  It 
was  impossible  to  picture  to  oneself  the  image 
of  any  of  those  guilty  creatures  committing 
such  crimes  in  modest  and  womanly  apparel 
Such  garments  and  such  wearers  were  the 
fitting  counterparts  of  each  other.  And  yet 
what  hundreds  and  thousands  of  other  women 
there  were,  quite  as  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God, 
though  not  condemned  by  man's  judgment, 
to  bear  the  penalty  of  their  sin !  Surely,  if 
no  other  thought  will  restrain  women  of  the 
upper  classes  from  indulging  in  sijch  vain 
foily  and  excess  of  dress,  this  might  avail  to 
do  so— viz.,  the  influence  they  tiiiist  exercise 
for  good  or  evil  over  countless  numbers  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  Are  we  not  sure  that 
all  example  is  contagious,  and  must  descend 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  strata  of  society? 
If  /^  were  to  dress  as  "  women  professing 
godliness,"  may  we  not  feel  certain  that  those 
below  them  would  imitate  them,  from  the 
vague  and  undefined,  but  sure,  instinct  which 
makes  them  wish  to  be  thought  ladies  ? 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  sense  of 
btuniliation  and  sadness  as  one  writes  on 
this  subject— humiliation  that  woman's  influ- 
ence should  have  fallen  so  low;  sadness 
that  she  should  so  have  forgotten  her  high 
position. 

And,  lastly,  if  we  look  at  it  in  the  light 
of  Gal's  word,  and  with  the  thought  of 
die  world  to  come,  what  can  we  ihbk 
then  ?  Our  sadness  deepens  into  awe,  and 
we  know  not  what  to  say,  as  we  dwell  on  the 
solemn  and  immense  incongruity  between 
such  signs  of  human  vanity  and  all  that  is 
real  and  abiding  for  eternity. 

Surely  if  "  truth  in  the  inward  parts,"  and 
purity— yes,  of  body  and  soul — shall  alone 
"  see  God,"  what  can  we  think  of  those  who 
indulge  in  the  habits  and  customs  we  have 
been  considering,  in  which  ndther  truth  nor 
purity  are  to  be  iound  ? 

LOUISA  TWIN  I  KG. 
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HOW  TO   STUDY  THE  OLD   TESTAMENT. 

THE  BOOKS  OF  EZRA  AND  NEHEMIAH. 


THESE   two   books  were   by   the   Jews 
reckoned  as  one,  or  two  parts  of  on 

we  leam  from  Josephus  (Cont.  Apior.  i.  8), 
ind  the  Talmud  {Bava  Bathra,  c.  i,  fol.  14) 
ind  so  they  appear  in  the  catalogues  o 
Origen  (ap.  Euseb.  Hist  Eccles.,  I.  vi.  c.  25), 
if  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (Caranza,  Summa 
Concill,,  p.  140),  of  Hilary  (Pnef.  in  Psalmos), 
and  of  Jerome  (Prolog.  Gal.),  &c.  Both  are 
cited  as  the  work  of  Ezra;  sometimes  dis- 
tinctively as  the  first  and  second  book  of 
Ezra  (as  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.) 

These  books  contain  the  history  of  the 
Jews  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  from  the 
first  year  of  ihe  reign  of  Cyrus,  when  the  first 
company  of  the  exdes  retumed  under  Zerub- 
babel,  to  the  close  of  the  administration  of 
Nehemiah,  or  at  least  to  the  thirty-second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
They  thus  embrace  a  period  of  nearly  one 
hundred  years. 

The  Book  of  Ezra  may  be  divided  into 
two  principal  parts.  In  the  former  of  these 
(i, — vi.)  we  have  the  history  of  the  first  re- 
ii  of  the  exiles  and  the  building  of  the 
Temple ;  in  the  latter  {vii. — x.)  we  have  an 
account  of  Ezra's  coming  to  Jerusalem,  and 
what  he  did  there  for  the  better  ordering  of 
the  religious  and  social  affairs  of  the  people. 

The  book  begins  by  reciting  the  edict  issued 
by  Coresh  (Authorised  Version,  Cyrus)  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  permitting  such  Jews  as 
were  willing  to  return  to  their  own  land,  and 
there  to  rebuild  the  Temple.  Availing  them- 
selves of  this  permission,  the  'chiefs  of  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  with  the  priests 
and  Levites,  made  preparation  for  a  return  to 
Judea  under  the  lead  ol  Sheshbaziar  (the 
Persian  name  of  the  person  elsewhere  called 
by  his  Hebrew  name,  Zerubbabel,  comp. 
V.  14,  16);  to  whom  Coresh  restored  the 
holy  vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  car- 
ried away  from  the  Temple  (i,  1 — 11),  At 
this  point  in  his  narrative  the  historian  intro- 
duces a  list  of  those  who  at  that  time  retumed 
with  Zerubbabel  and  the  other  princes,  ac- 
cording to  their  families  or  former  places  of 
residence;  the  number  of  these  was  fifty 
thousand,  among  whom  were  two  hundred 
singing  men  and  singing  women  j  they  brought 
with  them  also  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six 
horses,  two  hundred  and  forty-five  mules,  four 
hundred  and  thirty-five  camels,  six  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  asses,  and  large 
simis  were  contributed  by  the  heatis  of  houses 


for  the  building  of  the  Temple  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  priests  (ii.  i — 70).  An  account 
is  then  given  of  the  steps  taken  to  restore 
the  service  of  Jehovah.  In  the  seventh 
month  the  whole  people  assembled  at  Jeru- 
salem to  keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  and 
sacrifices  were  oifered  on  the  altar  of  bumt- 
offering,  which  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  the 
high  priest  had  set  up  again  on  the  place 
where  it  formerly  stood.  Preparations  were 
made  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  and 
in  the  second  year  after  their  return  the  foun- 
dation of  it  wa£  laid  with  solemn  pomp  and 
amid  the  deepest  emotion  on  the  part  of  the 
assembled  multitudes  (iii.  i — 13). 

An  account  is  then  given  of  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Samaritans,  the  descendants  of 
those  who,  after  the  destruction  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  ten  tribes  and  the  deportation  of 
the  people  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  had  occu- 
pied the  land  of  Israel ;  they  wished  to  share 
with  the  Jews  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple; 
but  this  being  repudiated  by  the  Jews,  they 
became  hostile  and  endeavoured  to  hinder 
the  work.  In  this  they  succeeded,  so  that 
nothing  more  was  done  during  wliat  remained 
of  the  reign  of  Coresh,  Until  the  reign  of 
Daryavesh  [Darius]  the  enemies  of  the  Jews 
prevented  ^eirwork;  also  in  the  beginning 
of  thereignof  Achashverosh  [Ahasuerus]  they 
sent  in  a  complaint  against  tliem,  and  in  the 
days  of  Artachshashta  [Artaxerxes]  certain 
persons,  named  by  the  historian,  with  theii 
associates,  sent  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Persia, 
written  in  the  Aramaic  dialect,  against  the 
Jews.  A  copy  of  another  letter  written  by 
others  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  is  given  by 
the  historian,  without  any  further  remark,  in 
the  original  Chaldee ;  in  this  the  writers  re- 
mind the  king  of  the  old  hostility  of  the  Jews 
to  his  empire,  and  urge  on  him  the  danger  of 
allowing  them  to  fortify  their  city.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  king  gave  orders  for  the 
stoppage  of  the  works  at  Jerusalem  (iv.  i — 24). 

The  historian  goes  on  to  narrate  how 
the  king  Daryavesh  was  led  to  permit  by  a 
new  decree  the  Jews  to  proceed  with  the 
building  of  the  temple.  Encouraged  by  the 
prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  Zerubbabel 
and  Joshua  had  resumed  the  work ;  this  led 

a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Persian  gover- 

T  and  his  associates  for  their  authority  for 
such  a  proceeding ;  and  on  their  pleading 
that  they  were  acting  under  a  decree  of 
Coresh  made  in  their  favour,  the  governor 
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referred  the  matter  to  the  king,  requesting 
tlint  search  should  be  made  if  such  a  decree 
existed.  On  this  being  done  the  document 
was  found  not  among  the  archives  at  Babylon, 
but  at  Achmetha  (Ecbatana,  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  Persian  kings),  and  Daryavesh 
accordbgly  gave  orders  that  the  Jews  should 
not  only  not  be  hindered,  but  should  be  as- 
sisted in  their  work.  The  building  accord- 
ingly proceeded,  and  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Daryavesh  the  temple  was  finished. 
A  solemn  service  of  dedication  was  kept, 
and   the    order  of    the    sanctuary   restored 

The  rest  of  tlie  book  is  occupied  witli  the 
history  of  Ezra,  whose  descent  from  Aaron  is 
given,  and  who  is  described  as  one  well 
skilled  in  the  law  of  Moses,  In  the  seventh 
year  of  Arlachshashta  he  went  up  by  permis- 
sion of  the  king  to  Jerusalem,  and  on  his 
arrival  there  set  himself  to  remedy  certain 
irregularities  which  had  crept  in  among  tlie 
Jews,  especially  in  respect  of  intermarriage 
with  the  heathen.  A  copy  of  the  letter  whicli 
the  king  gave  to  him  is  given  in  the  original 
Chaldce  (vii.  11 — z6),  the  names  and  genea- 
logy of  those  that  accompanied  him  from 
Babylon  are  recorded  {viii.  i  — 14);  the 
measures  which  he  took  before  setting  out 
are  described  (15 — 30);  their  journey  to 
Jerusalem  is  briefly  noticed  {31 — ^22);  and 
what  they  did  on  their  arrival  is  more  fuliy 
narrated,  especially  the  steps  taken  by  Ezra 
in  reference  to  the  mixed  marriages  (ix.  1 — 
X.  17),  The  book  concludes  with  a  list  of 
the  sons  of  the  priests,  Lcvites,  and  others 
who  had  taken  strange  wives  (i8 — 44). 

The  greater  part  of  this  book  is  written  in 
Hebrew,  but  the  section  iv.  8 — vi.  18,  and 
the  section  vii.  12 — 26,  are  in  Chaldee.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  book,  Ezra  writes  in  his 
own  person,  excepting  at  the  beginning  of 
ch.  vii.,  where  he  is  introduced,  and  the 
letter  of  the  king  giving  him  permission  to 
go  to  Jerusalem  is  recorded,  and  throughout 
ch.  X.,  where  he  is  referred  to  in  the  third 
person.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  book  ilie 
narrative  is  in  the  third  person,  except  at  v.  4, 
wiiere  the  first  is  once  introduced. 

The  second  book  bears  the  superscription, 
"The  words  of  Nehemiah  the  son  of  Ha- 
chaliah,"  and  is  thoroughout,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  section,  a  narrative  by  Nehemiah 
in'the  first  person.  It  is  wholly  written  in 
Hebrew. 

Nehemiah  relates  how,  whilst  serving  as 
cup-bearer,  or  butler,  to  the  king  Artach- 
shashta,  he  was  moved  by  intelligence  he 
received  concerning  the  depressed  condition 


of  his  countrymen  at  Jerusalem,  and  having 
been  led  to  communicate  to  the  king  the 
cause  of  his  trouble,  was  by  him  permitted  to 
go  up  to  Jerusalem  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  reign,  and  empowered  to  set  about  the 
rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  the  city.  He  nar- 
rates how  his  arrival  on  this  errand  excited 
the  displeasure  of  the  Persian  functionaries  ; 
but  in  spite  of  their  opposition,  he,  after  a 
careful  survey  of  the  ruins,  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  the  work  of  restoration  (i.  i — ii.  20). 
The  names  of  those  who  assisted  him  in  this 
work  are  given,  with  the  part  of  the  building 
each  specially  undertook  (iii.  i — 3a);  the 
opposition  offered  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  means  he  took  to  evade  it,  are 
graphically  described  (iv.  i — -23) ;  an  account 
is  given  of  troubles  which  arose  among  the 
Jews  themselves  from  the  oppression  of  the 
poorer  portion  through  usury,  and  the  sup- 
jitession  of  these  by  Nehemiah,  who  caused 
those  who  had  obtained  in  this  way  the  pos- 
sessions of  their  brethren  to  restore  them, 
enforcing  his  admonition  by  his  own  example, 
inasmuch  as  during  the  twelve  years  he  had 
held  tlie  place  of  governor  he  had  not  exacted 
anything  of  the  people  for  the  support  of  his 
estabhshment,  though  entitled  to  do  so  (v, 
r — 19);  and  the  finishing  of  the  work  in 
spite  of  the  attempts  of  the  adversary  to 
hinder  it,  and  the  secret  treason  of  some  of 
the  Jewish  chiefs,  is  recorded  (vi.  i — 19). 

The  work  of  building  the  walls  being  com- 
pleted, and  the  city  placed  under  the  charge 
of  proper  officers,  Nehemiah  set  about  ob- 
taining a  register  of  the  inhabitants,  A  list 
was  found  of  those  who  had  come  up  at  first 
with  Zerabbabel,  and  this  is  given ;  it  cor- 
responds to  that  given  by  Ezra,  ch.  ii.,  but 
with  several  differences  both  in  individual 
names,  and  in  the  numbers  of  the  members 
of  each  family,  though  the  sum  total  is  the 
same  in  both  (vii.  1—73).  The  historian 
then  proceeds  to  narrate  how  in  the  seventh 
month  Ezra  read  to  the  assembled  people 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  induced  them  to  keep 
the  feast  of  tabernacles,  and  to  observe  a 
solemn  fast  and  season  of  humiliation;  a 
prayer  offered  by  the  Levites  is  recorded; 
the  making  of  a  covenant  to  wliich  the  princes, 
priests,  and  Levites  set  tlieir  seal  is  men- 
tioned, followed  by  the  names  of  those  who 
sealed  ;  and  certain  ordinances  as  to  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  separation 
from  the  heathen  adopted  at  this  time,  are 
specified  (viii.  i — x.  39).  The  whole  of  this 
section  (viii.^ — x.),  throughout  which  Nehe- 
miah is  referred  to  in  the  third  person,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  prodiiction  oi 
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another  writer,  possibly  Ezra,  who  was  the 
jirincipal  actor  in  the  scenes  described  ;  but 
for  this  tfaere  is  no  sufficient  reason.     With 

xi.  I  the  narratiTC,  interrupted  by  it,  is  re- 
sumed, and  Neliemiah  returns  to  the  register 
of  the  people  resident  in  Jerasalem,  which  he 
caused  to  be  made.  As  Jerusalem  was  only 
partially  inhabited  (vii.  4),  lots  were  cast  to 
bring  every  tenth  man  to  dwell  there,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  princes  of  the  people  who  per- 
manently resided  in  the  city,  a.  catalogue  of 
whose  names  is  giren,  as  well  as  of  the  places 
where  the  rest  of  the  people  dwelt  (xi,  i — 36). 
A  list  of  priests  and  Levites  who  caxnt  up 
with  Zcmbbabel  is  then  given,  as  atoo  those 
who  lived  under  the  son  of  Joshua,  JehcMachin 
the  high  priest  (xii.  i — 2 1),  followed  by  other 
lists  of  I.evites,  who  lived  at  different  times 
not  very  dearly  defined  (a  2 — a6).  An  ac- 
count is  then  given  of  the  dedication  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem,  at  which  the  body  of 
Levites  and  singers  were  assembled,  and  in 
which  Ezra  took  part  as  lead  er  of  a  choir ;  of 
the  appointment  of  the  priests  aod  Levites 
who  were  to  othciaGe  in  the  Temple ;  and  of 
the  measures  that  were  taken  to  separate  the 
people  from  all  the  mixed  ntultitude  (27 — 
xiii.  3).  Nehemiah  then  meiuions  some 
things  that  happened  while  he  was  at  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  whither  he  had 
gone  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  Artach* 
shashta;  and  describes  certain  abuses  which 
liad  crept  in  among  the  Jews  during  his 
absence,  and  which  be  took  immediate  mea- 
surcb  to  conect  (xiii.  4 — 31).  The  book 
closes  ivi  th  a  prayer  thatGod  would  remember 
him  for  good. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  detennining  the 
chronol^y  of  these  bocdts.  The  dates  are 
given  acccffding  tc  the  years  of  the  reigns  of 
thePersian  kings,  fourof  whom  are  mentioned. 
Their  names,  as  given  in  Hebrew,  difi'er 
greatly  in  sound  from  the  names  of  the 
Persian  kings  reigning  at  this  time  as  given 
by  the  Greek  historians ;  but  theie  can  be  no 
doubt  that  by  Coresh  is  intended  Cyrus,  and 
that  by  Daryavesh  is  intended  Darius  Hys- 
taspes.  ThenameAchasveroshbearssodosea 
resemblance  to  Khshayarsha,  the  name  which 
appears  on  the  old  Persian  monuments  as 
tliat  of  the  king  whom  the  Greek  writers 
call  Xerxes,  that  very  little  room  is  left  for 
doubting  the  identity  of  these.  Artachsbashta, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  Artachsbasta 
(c,;,'.,  vii.  1, 1 1,  ff),  isaname  which  occurs  several 
liiwts  in  the  narrative, — i.  As  the  name  of 
the  Persian  king  to  whom  Bislmn  and  his 
companions,  as  well  as  Rehum  and  his,  wrote 
accusing  the  Jews  (Ezra  iv.  7,  ff)  j  2.  As  the 


name  of  the  king  under  whom,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign,  Ezra  went  up  with  the 
second  compaTtj  to  Jernsalesi  (vii.  i,  fi) ; 
3.  As  the  iKune  of  the  king  in  '^ose  service 
Nehemiah  was,  and  under  wliom  he  acted  as 
governor  of  Judea  for  a  long  period  of  yean 
(Neh.  ii.  i,  ff  j  v.  14  ;  xiii.  6).  The  quesbon 
has  been  raised  whether  in  all  these  passages 
it  is  the  same  prince  who  is  refinred  to,  or 
difierent  princes  of  the  same  name.  The 
opinion  in  which  scholars  generally  concur 
is  that  only  one  prince  is  intended,  and  that 
the  peison  so  named  is  the  king  known  in 
classical  history  as  Artaxerxes  Longimaous, 
or  Longhand,  the  successor  of  Xerxes,  who 
reigned  h.c.  465 — 414.  That  it  is  not  Xerxes 
who  is  thus  designated  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  die  king  under  whom  Nehemiah 
served  mnsC  have  reigned  at  least  thirty-two 
years,  whereas  Xerxes  reigned  only  twenty 
(Diod.  Sic,  xi.  69,  3),  l"he  naate  Arladi- 
shashta,  moreover,  is  almost  identical  with 
that  which  appears  on  the  monuiBents  as  the 
native  name  of  Artaxerxes,  viz.,  Artach^ialia. 
It  is  true  that  there  was  another  Artaxcnes, 
who  reigned  at  a  later  period,  viz.,  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon  (B.a  404 — 561) ;  but  that  this 
cannot  be  the  ArCadishashta  of  Hehemiah  is 
certain  from  the  (act  that  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  that  king's  reign,  wiien  Neboniali 
came  to  Jerusalem  (ii.  i),  dte  hi^  priest 
there  was  Eliashib  (iiL  i),  the  grandson  M 
Joshua  (xii.  10),  the  contemporary  of  Zerab- 
babel  and  of  Cyrus,  and  this  man  could  not 
be  living  and  in  active  discharge  of  the  func- 
tions of  his  office  in  the  twentieth  year  trf 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  that  is,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  time  of  Cyrus.  Nor  can 
the  Artachsbashta  of  Ezra  be  a  later  prince 
than  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 

There  is  a  difficulty  arising  from  the  in- 
sertion of  the  section  iv.  6 — 23,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  Ahasheveo^  (Xerxes) 
and  Ariaehshashta  (.\rtaxerxes  Longimanus), 
as  if  they  came  in  between  Cyrus  and  Darius. 
Bui  it  is  evident  that  the  events  recorded  in 
this  action  took  place  at  a  period  subsequent 
to  that  of  the  events  recorded  in  v. — vi.,  foe 
whilst  the  latter  relate  to  the  building  of  the 
Temple,  the  former  relaie  to  the  building  of 
the  wall,  which  was  not  commenced  till  long 
after  the  Temple  was  finished.  Why  this 
section  should  liave  been  introduced  out  of 
its  proper  order  we  may  not  be  able  to  say ; 
but  perhaps  it  was  for  the  sake  of  presenting 
together,  in  otte  viav,  the  persistent  opposition 
of  the  Samaritans  to  the  undertakings  of  the 
Jews,  that  the  historian  deparleil  in  this 
from  the  chronological  order  which 
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lie  elsewhere  preserves.  There  is  no  ground 
for  supposing  this  section  to  be  an  interpola- 
tion by  a  different  hand. 

Throughout  the  Book  of  Nehciniah  the 
author  writes  in  the  first  person  with  the 
exception  of  the  passages  mentioned,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  latter  patt  of 
the  Book  of  Ezra.  The  natural  inference 
from  this  is  that  Ezra  was  the  author 
of  the  one  book,  and  Nehemiah  of  the 
other.  Both,  doubtless,  made  use  of  docu- 
ments which  they  found  extant,  and  some  of 
which  they  have  inserted  at  large.  Of  this 
class  is  the  letter  of  Rehum  aud  his  com- 
panions to  Ahasuerus,  as  well  as  the  king's 
answer,  both  of  which  are  given  in  Ihe  original 
Aramaic  (Ezra  iv.  ii— za).  As  to  this  all 
are  agreed ;  but  a  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  whether  the  entire  section,  iv.  8 — vi.  iS, 
which  is  throughout  written  in  Chaldee,  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  an  earlier  document 
found  by  Ezra,  and  by  him  incorporated 
with  his  work.  It  certainly  does  seem  strange, 
if  the  whole  is  the  writing  of  Ezra,  that  he 
should  pass  in  his  own  narrative  from  Hebrew 
to  Chaldee  simply  because  he  had  to  cite 
Chaldee  documents,  and  should  continue  to 
use  that  language  through  a  long  passage 
following.  Besides,  the  use  of  the  first 
person  "  we  "  in  v.  4  seem:;  to  indicate  that 
this  is  written  in  the  name  of  those  who  were 
■employed  with  Zerubbabel  in  the  building  of 
the  Temple,  and  therefore  not  by  Ezra,  who 
was  not  among  them.  We  are  here,  as  it  would 
seem,  decidedly  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  writer  has  in  this  instance  incorporated 
with  his  own  narrative  a  document  which  he 
found  already  written,  and  which  is  the  pro- 
■duction  of  one  of  those  who  went  up  with 
Zerubbabel.  It  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to 
this  that  "  this  section,  as  respects  its  con- 
tents, is  not  so  rounded  off  as  to  make  us 
believe  it  to  have  once  existed  as  a  separate 
document"  (Bleek,  Einleit.,  p.  386) ;  for  this 
only  proves  that  the  writer  has  so  ingeniously 
dovetailed  it  into  his  own  story  thaf  the 
points  of  junction  are  not  left  prohiinent. 
But  though  the  writer  may  have  incorporated 
this  and  other  documents  with  his  narrative, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  book  is 
one  connected  whole,  and  that  as  a  whole  it 
is  the  work  of  Ezra,  to  whom  the  latter  part 
(rii.  to  X.)  undoubtedly  belongs.  The  words 
with  which  ch.  vii.  begins,  "  Now  [and]  alter 
these  things,"  the  usual  formula  of  transition, 
speak  conclusively  tor  this.  As  for  objections 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  latter  part  ot  the 


book  drawn  from  such  statements  as  that 
Ezra  was  "a  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of 
Moses,"  and  that  "  he  had  prepared  his  heart 
to  seek  the  law  of  the  Lord"  (vii.  6,  lo), 
statements  which,  it  is  alleged,  Ezra  himself 
would  not  have  used,  they  may  be  left  to  be 
valued  as  they  deserve.  If  the  statements 
were  true,  why  should  they  not  be  made  by 
Ezra  himself,  seeing  they  had  an  important 
bearing   00    the   history   he  was    about   to 

In  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  the  writer  in  the 
earlier  part  {i. — viL)  is  Nehemiah  himself,  as 
is  evident  from  the  use  of  the  first  person, 
and  from  various  favourite  forms  of  expres- 
sion which  run  through  it  (as  e.g.,  "  God 
hath  put  it  in  my  heart,"  ij.  12;  vii.  5  ;  "  God 
think  upon,"  v.  19;  vi.  14,  &c.).  The  con- 
cluding section  (xi. — xiii.)  bears  also  unmis- 
takable traces  of  being  the  work  of  Nehemiah, 
and  its  commencement  connects  it  with  vii.  5, 
for  it  contains  the  account  of  the  carrying 
out  of  the  resolution  which  it  is  there  an- 
nounced that  Nehemiah  had  adopted.  From 
xii.  27  onwards  Nehemiah  writes  in  the  first 
person.  TTiere  is  more  uncertainty,  as  al- 
ready observed,  about  the  middle  sectinn 
(vii.  73 — X.  40),  for  here  not  only  is  the 
narrative  not  in  the  first  person,  but  Nehemiah 
is  described  by  his  title  of  Tirshatha  (viii.  9 ; 
X,  ii.),  whereas  in  the  earlier  part  he  is  styled 
Governor  {Pehhah,  v.  14,  rg,  18),  and  gene- 
rally he  retires  here  into  the  background. 
But  these  seem  very  insufficient  grounds  on 
which  to  question  the  genuineness  of  this 
section,  especially  as  they  may  be  explained 
satisfactorily.  That  Nehemiah  should  appear 
less  prominently  in  this  section  is  simply  the 
result  of  the  fact  that  the  events  recorded, 
being  of  a  solemnly  religious  character,  were 
such  as  he,  a  purely  civil  officer,  could  not 
take  any  leading  part  in  ;  and  witli  regard  to 
the  us,'  of  Tirshatha,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
I.  Th«t  Nehemiah  uses  this  title  in  the  first 
section  (vii.  65),  so  that  it  was  not  unknown 
to  him ;  and,  a.  That  Tirshatha,  being  a  titlo 
of  honour  rather  than  a  designation  of  ofiice, 
is  appropriately  used  only  when  speaking  of 
or  to  another,  not  when  a  man  is  speaking  of 
himself;  just  as  we  say  "  your  lordship,"  or  ■ 
"his  lordship,"  but  no  one  would  think  of 
saying  "  my  lordship." 

From  V.  14,  and  xiii.  6,  it  appears  that  this 
book  could  not  have  been  written  before  Uie 
thirty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  Aruxerxes 
Longimanus,  but  how  much  later  we  have  no 
means  of  satisfactorily  determining. 

W.    LINDSAY- ALEXANDER. 
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hu  died  ta  piuvg  bi>  lovo  for  ber. 

/^H,  proud  and  fair  was  she  ! 
^^     Yet  only  proud  perchance  in  being  fair, 
And  in  her  speech,  and  in  her  smiling  free, 
As  Rose  to  SI 


And  near  her  id  the  dell 

Another  damsel  sat  who  sweetly  sung. 
And  one  who  Love's  fond  ancient  Chronicle 

Read,  and  these  three  were  young. 

And  fair,  and  richly  dight ; 

But  she  I  speak  of  read  not,  neither  sung, 
But  deemed  she  ministered  enough  delight 

In  being  fair  and  young. 

"  Love ! "  said  she  in  disdain, 

"  Now  am  I  weary  of  the  vows  and  sighs 
Of  lovers  that  to  die  for  me  are  fain. 

Yet  find  I  none  who  dies." 

She  spoke  again  in  jest 

Or  sadness — which,  I  knew  not  then  nor  siic  : 
Deep  words  are  spoken,  deepest  dioughts  confessed 

By  hearts  in  careless  glee. 

"  Yet  might  I  in  that  train 

,  Find  one  who  for  my  love  indeed  had  died, 
Then  let  him  come  to  ask  for  love  again. 
And  I  will  be  his  bride  !" 


Oh  meek  was  she  and  fair, 

But  then  most  fair,  methought,  in  being  meuk  ; 
And  yet  the  same  was  she  whom  otherwhere 

I  heard  so  proudly  speak. 

Her  voice  rose  clear  and  soft 

As  is  the  dove's,  and  dove-like  still  caressoi! 
One  tender  note,  as  if.retuming  oft 

To  what  it  loveth  best. 

She  sang,  "  My  soul  is  bound 

By  that  sweet  olden  promise.  One  who  died 
For  me  and  for  my  love  now  have  I  found, 

I  quit  no  more  His  side." 

DORA  GRERNWri 
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THE  CHARISMS  OR  GIFTS  OF  THE  CORINTHIAN 
CHURCH. 


IN  the  tivclftli  and  fourteenth  chapters  of  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  we  ncet 
with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  iBterest- 
ing  eh  anicteric  tics  of  the  Church  at  Coci&th  ; 
but  one,  at  the  same  time,  so  cndadf  dittaeat 
from  those  exiiibiied  t^  the  CbristiaB  cen- 
inunities  of  our  own  daj,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  us  to  fbnn  aayduBg  like  a  right 
conception  of  it.  We  ref«-  to  the  spiritual 
gifts  or  chaxisms  that  were  possessed  by  its 
members  in  sadx  great  abundance  and  wietf . 
Christians  aow  hare  been  so  long  accustsmed 
to  rest  themsdves  in  the  haads  of  ministeis ; 
they  have  caeimkted  ao  inmc^  to  them  t^ 
whole  teaching,  guidii^,  and  i^^;  of  the 
Church,  that  the  very  idea  o£  Arc  having 
any  independent  port  to  act,  anj  ccatanisskin 
to  discharge,  any  respon^bility  to  fii1£l,  has 
almost  endiely  vanished  from  their  mioda. 
They  place  themselves  in  a  pontion  nearly, 
if  not  altogether  pias^e.  Tliey  are  to  be 
worked  upon.  TTiey  are  not  to  work.  It 
was  not  so,  boweiFO,  at  tiie  first.  Every 
Christian  felt  tliat  he  was  called  to  be  a 
living  member  of  a  living  body.  He  had  to 
gi\e  as  well  as  to  receive. 

IJut  this  was  not  all.  The  most  striking 
part  of  the  general  spirit  of  action  in  the 
early  Christian  congregations  was  the  extra- 
ordinary, the  miraculons  natnre  of  the  po' 
then  exercised  bj  their  different 
'■'  The  word  of  wisdom,"  "  the  word  of  know- 
ledge," "fiiith,"  "gifts  of  heaha^"  "the 
ivorking  of  nrirades,"  "  prophecy,"  "  discern- 
ing of  spirits,"  "  divcfs  kinds  of  tongttes," 
"the  interpretation  of  tongnes," — aJl  tlic 
gifts,  in  short,  mentioned  from  the  8th  to 
the  loth  verse  of  the  twelftli  chapter  of 
I  Corinthians,  were  either  wholly,  or  in  the 
degree  to  which  Aey  were  posst^ssed,  of  an 
extraordinary  character.  They  were  suii^e- 
thing  over  and  above  what  we  understand 
by  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  ;  and  they  were  so  geneiany  distribnled 
throughout  the  Christian  commBnity,  that 
while  one  man  poscsssed  one  gift  and  anotlais 
another,  no  follower  of  Jesus  seems  to  have 
been  left  without  some  endowment  pecnHar 
to  himself.  "How  is  it  then,  brediren?" 
says  the  j^postle  (chap.  xiv.  26),  "when  ye 
come  together,  every  one  of  yon  halk  a 
psalm,  hadi  a  doctrine,  hath  a  tongue, 
hath  a  reveladon,  hath  an  interpretation  ?" 
Their  extremely  wide  diffusion  at  least  must 
be  admitted. 

In  endeavouring  to  understand  such  a  state 


of  matters,  there  are  one  or  two  important  con- 
sidoUiaoa  that  we  must  take  along  with  us. 
In  the  first  pbce,  bqbc  of  these  f^ts  me  to 
be  looked  wpoa  as  wliollj  new  powers  or 
faculties  added  ts  htnaontybrthe  time  then 
being,  and  sioce  widKliawB.  Every  one  of 
An  had  its  bans  in  tbc  old  powers  and 
facnlcies  c^  man,  those  pvwas  and  &culdes 
bestoKwed  at  die  creation,  and  sdH  ponessed 
bf  hiai.  Iht  peculiar  tendotcjc,  the  special 
encEgy,  Hx  inCellectual,  eiaetlonA,  or  moral 
pccnliarity  of  each  follower  af  Christ  was 
only  quiclGened  into  exOandmoiy  woiking 
under  tiK  irfuBice  of  Ac  Sphrit  As  in  the 
paiable  of  the  taJeats  cveiy  servant  rccdved 
"according  to  his  sevoal  abiSty"  (Matt 
XXV.  15),  u.,  in  a  ra^Hei  eoncspoBding  to 
thenatamn^mallybestowcduponhimbythe 
Almighty,  so  it  was  here.  Each  was  raised, 
indeed,  to  a  higher  pJatfoiH,  was  elevated 
into  a  nobla  regicM  o£  sft^tual  Ii&  than 
formerly,  but  in  Ae  essential  endowments  of 
his  natnrc  he  was  sliQ  the  same,  The  nian 
of  emotion  did  not  receive  g6a  a£  action, 
nor  the  man  of  action  gifts  of  emotion.  The 
isame  principles  were  at  work,  the  ame  laws 
wct«  observed,  as  in  the  more  ordinary 
operations  of  divine  grace.  There  was  no 
essential  distinction  betmen  that  woiking  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  which  issaed  in  tliesc 
remarkable  iresidts,  and  those,  his  «K>re  ordi- 
nary influcBOS,  by  whicft  we  every  day  sec 
!he  Christian  advancing  to  higher  knowledge, 
deeper  feelini;,  and  a  move  aeaikons  life  than 
he  exhibited  be&re  his  coweisiDa  to  Chris-  | 
tianity.  What  has  now  been  said  finds  con- 
firmation in  the  tact  that  it  was  in  the  rich 
life  of  Greece  that,  so  £ai  as  we  have  oppor- 
tunity of  jndgmg,  these  gifts  were  especially 
£^]ayed.  We  do  not  read  of  them  either 
in  the  Chaiches  of  Paiestint  or  Asia  Minor,  [ 
the  Pentecostal  gift  of  tongnes  in  the  former 
being  ooly  tite  nsuitfestation  of  one  gifl,  and 
the  beaSog  of  the  sick  aHuded  to  by  St. 
James  (v.  14,  15)  peesessii^  an  entirely 
different  cliaracter  &Qtn  the  healings  spoken 
I  of  in  the  chafers  befiare  as.  We  read, 
'  indeed,  of  tlK  existeive  of  sonae  of  them  at 
Rome  (Rom.  xii.  6 — S),  hot  they  are  not 
q»ken  of  as  having  been  nomeioos,  nor  are 
they  so  nmch  out  of  the  ordinary  line  of  the 
1  Spirit's  working,  as  at  Corinth  ;  and  besides, 
I  we  know  from  oilier  sources  that  the  Greek 
element  was  powerful  at  Rome.  No  doubt 
it  might  be  a  hasty  inference  from  the  silence 
I  of  Scripture  to  say  that  they  did  not  exist  to 
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a  considerable  extent  in  other  places  than 
Corinth ;  but  the  fact  that  we  do  meet  them 
there  as  nowhere  else,  corresponds  with  that 
characteristic  of  them  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking^that  they  were  the  extraordinary 
quickening  of  powers  and  activities  already 
existing  in  their  subjects. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  to  be  obseired 
that  tlie  manifestation  of  the  early  Christian 
gifts  or  charisms  was  in  some  way  or  another 
limited  by  special  circum stances,  and  tliat  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  stood  at  the  com- 
mand even  of  apostles  at  all  times  and  in  all 
circumstances.  TTiere  are  many  allusions  in 
the  New  Testament  which  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  explain,  except  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  was  the  victim  of  mucli 
bodily  weakness  and  suffering.  It  would, 
we  may  readily  enough  think,  have  been  of 
immense  importance  that  that  Apostle,  amidst 
his  many  labours,  had  been  stroi^  in  body. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  heal 
himself,  and  no  other  Quistian,  possessed  of 
the  gift  of  healing,  seems  to  have  even  en- 
deavoured to  effect  his  cure.  When  the  • 
same  Apostle  was  in  Rome  his  companion 
Epaphrodims  was  "sick  nigh  imto  death," 
and  yet,  referring  to  his  recovery,  St.  Paul 
onJy  says,  "  But  God  had  mercy  on  him,  and 
not  on  him  only,  but  on  me  also,  lest  I  should 
have  sorrow  upon  sorrow"  (Phil.  ii.  27). 
His  other  companion,  Trophimus,  he  tells  us 
in  another  passage,  he  "  left  at  Miktum  sict" 
(2  Tim.  iv.  20).  The  gift  of  healing  was 
obviously  intended  not  for  the  removal  of 
private  griefs,  but  for  special  public  purposes. 
We  shall  by-and-by  see  that  it  was  the  same 
with  the  gift  of  tongues. 

In  the  third  place,  we  have  to  remember 
that  the  time  with  which  we  are  dealing  was  i 
the  very  dawning  of  the  Gospel  age.  It  was,  1 
as  it  were,  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  I 
Church  was  married  to  her  Lord,  and  when,  j 
therefore,  not  only  were  her  emotions  deepest,  I 
but  when  there  was  a  peculiar  propriety  in 
her  being  decked  in  bridal  garments.  A  new 
spirit  had  just  been  introduced  into  tlie  world,  r 
a  spirit  of  power,  as  yet  unstraitened  by  the  . 
bonds  that  after  ages,  compelled  to  guard  , 
against  abuse,  have  imposed  upon  it  for  the 
sake  of  order.  Whether  it  was  sustained  by 
actually  larger  measures  of  divine  grace  than 
have  since  been  vouchsafed  to  the  Church,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  say.  There  seems  no 
authority  in  the  Word  of  God  for  thinking 
that  all  the  fulness  of  that  grace  is  not  as 
free  to  us  as  it  has  ever  been  to  any  before  , 
us,  and  it  is  better  not  to  resort  to  the  sup-  j 
position  that  there  was  once  more  of  it  than 


now,  unless  it  be  for  the  sake  of  condemning 
oiu'selves  for  our  own  remissness.  Enough 
that  things  were  then  in  their  beginning ;  in 
their  first  burst  of  life ;  in  the  first  exuberance 
of  a  growth  that  hadbeen  long  struggling  to  get 
free.  Keeping  this  in  view,  we  can  have  less 
ditficulQf  in  conceiving  that  the  effects  of  die 
Spirit's  presence  should  have  been  niaaifeslcd 
in  more  striking  illustrations  of  a  spiritual 
power  at  work  in  man  thaa  we  witness  now. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  are  not  to  conclude 
that,  because  in  possefisioa  of  such  gifts,  the 
Church  was  then  at  a  higjier  stage  than  slie 
is  at  present.  We  know,  on  the  contrary, 
that  iri  this  very  Church  of  Corinth  these 
gifts  existed  contemporaneously  with  many 
grievous  defections  from  Christianity.  It 
does  not  follow  that,  because  there  was  more 
lively  feeling,  there  was  therefore  more  of 
what  is  best  fitted  to  exhibit  the  power  of 
divine  grace.  The  Christians  of  that  time 
were  really  less  advanced  than  we  are.  They 
had  a  far  less  perfect  view  of  the  whole  field 
of  divine  trutli,  of  the  extent,  of  the  propor- 
tion, of  the  haitnony  of  its  parts.  They  saw 
less  of  its  bearing  ob  all  the  multiplied  rela- 
tions of  the  life  of  man.  The  experience  oi 
Christian  centuries,  ridi  both  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Clirislian  doctrine  and  in  monuments 
of  Christian  action,  hadnot  then  beengalliered. 
The  followers  of  Jesus  believed  with  a  simple, 
child-like  faith,  and  loved  with  a  similar  love ; 
but,  after  all,  they  stood  to  us  in,  a  relation 
correspcmding  to  that  in  which  a  group  of 
h;q>py  children  stands  to  grown-up  men  whose 
minds  are  fiQed  with  the  knowledge,  and 
braced  with  the  exertions,  of  ripene<l  years. 
"  Finest  devout  men,"  says  one  whose  in- 
teresting thou^ts  upon  many  points  have 
lately  been  given  to  the  world,"  "  these  old 
Christians  were.  But  wliat  did  they  do? 
They  came  together,  and  prayed,  and  read  a 
great  deal  of  Scripture,  and  saiig,  and  talked, 
and  went  away  again,  and  fell  to  tcnt-niaking ; 
then  came  back,  and  read,  and  prayed,  and 
saiig,  and  so  for^."  It  is  in  grace  as  it  is  in 
nature.  We  can  conceive  that,  on  that  morn- 
ing when  Noah  and  his  family  came  forth 
from  the  ark  after  the  deluge,  they  would 
behold  such  a  burst  of  new  creative  hfe  as 
they  had  never  previously  witnessed.  After 
their  long  submersion  trees  would  rush  into 
leaf,  plants  would  spring  with  a  rapidity  far 
greater  than  they  had  ever  before  di.splayed. 
ITie  chorus  of  song  from  the  delivered  birils 
would  be  such  as  had  never  before  been 
heard.  Everj'where  life  would  show  an  in- 
tensity of  action  unseen  before  or  since.     It 

•  llr.  Duntan'i  "Colloquia  Ppripaloliea,"  p,  I. 
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would  be  a  glorious  spectacle,  renovated 
nature's  first  offering  to  her  God,  a  fitting 
accompaniment  to  the  smoke  of  Noah's  sacri- 
fice when,  as  it  went  up  in  the  morning  air, 
the  I^rd  smelled  a  sweet  savour,  and  declared 
that  He  would  no  more  curse  the  ground  for 
man's  sake — but  not  so  glorious,  not  so  cal- 
culated to  exalt  our  notions  of  the  fulness  of 
the  Divine  Presence,  as  when,  season  after 

son,  and  morning  after  morning,  nature  at 
God's  bidding  puts  forth  her  calmer  powers, 
leaves  gradually  decking  the  trees,  the  grass 
gradual!)' becoming  green,  one  sustained  quiet 
energy  causing  the  earth,  through  successive 
ages,  to  renew  her  youth,  with  no  agitation, 
DO  noLse,  no  excitement,  but  deep,  undis- 
turbed, irresistibkr  the  power  of  Him  who, 
amidst  all  changes,  is  Himself  unchanged. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  whe)i  we  think  that 
gifts  such  as  those  of  the  Corinthian  Church 
are  not  found  among  us,  to  complain  that,  on  ■ 
that  account  alone,  "  the  fbnner  days  were 
better  than  these."  Nay  rather,  it  may  per- 
haps be  said,  the  more  we  advance  towards 
the  great  goal  fixed  for  us  in  the  providence 
of  God,  the  more  may  we  expect  tlip-t  occa- 

)nal  manifestations  of  divine  power  will 
disappear;  not  because  God  will  then  dwell 
less,  but  because  He  will  then  dwell  more  in 
us  than  in  the  earlier  stages  of  our  progress. 
His  felt  presence,  His  presence  in  all  its 
power,  so  far  as  our  natures  arc  capable  of 
receiving  and  exhibiting  it,  will  then  be  the 
rule  of  the  life  of  man.  All  will  be  super- 
natural, and  yet  all  will  be  in  the  best  sense 
natural,  making  manifest  a  regularity,  a  steadi- 

is,  and  a  harmoniousness  like  that  of  the 
laws  of  nature. 

The  considerations  now  adduced  may  help 
to  throw  light  upon  two  questions  of  great 
interest  and  importance  often  asked  in  con- 
nection with  the  "  gifts  "  of  the  early  Christian 
Church, 

The  first  of  these  is,  "When  did  they 
cease  ?"  But,  viewed  in  the  light  in  which 
we  have  spoken  of  ihcm,  it  is,  perhaps,  as 
needless  to  make  such  an  inquiry  as  it  is,  at 
'!  events,  impossible  to  answer  it.      They 

sre  not  bestowed  in  an  arbitrary  manner  at 
the  first,  and  no  arbitrary  line  can  be  drawn 
to  mark  the  period  w;hen  thty  passed  awaj-. 
Had  they  been  enjoyed  only  by  ajioslles  it 
might  have  seemed  reasonable  to  say  that 
they  ceased  with  the  apostolic  age ;  but  they 
were  not  confined  to  apostles,  and  ive  cannot 
even  so  connect  them  with  apostohc  influence 
as  to  allege,  with  any  measure  of  probability, 
that  they  could  be  no  more  had  when  an 
apostle  was  no  longer  alive  to  lay  his  hands 


on  the  heads  of  the  baptized.  Resides 
which,  there  are  statements  of  the  fathers 
that  imply  their  existence,  at  least  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  the  Church  long  after  the  age 
of  SL  John,  the  last  of  the  apostolic  band. 
Nor,  again,  does  it  appear  possible  so  to 
classify  them  as  to  distinguish  some,  of  which 
ive  may  at  once  say  that  they  were  in  dietr 
nature  temporary,  from  others  which  wc  may 
maintain  to  have  necessarily  a  continued 
existence  in  the  Church.  No  data  for  draw- 
ing such  a  distinction  are  given  us  in  Scrip- 
ture. Those  which  experience  would  seem 
to  say  were  temporary  did  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, cease.  'lliey  passed  into  other  forms 
more  suitable  to  the  stage  at  which,  under 
the  leavening  influence  of  the  Gospel,  men 
had  arrived.  Those  which  continue  in  exist- 
ence differ  from  those  which  have  ceased  in 
this  alone,  that  the  time  for  their  disappear- 
ance in  still  higher  forms  has  not  yet  come. 
But  they,  too,  will  pass  away  in  that  further 
development  which  awaits  believers  tn  Jesus. 
"  Prophecy  "  will  be  unnecessary  when  "  no 
man  shall  need  to  say  to  his  neighbour. 
Know  the  Lord,"  "Discerning  of  spirits" 
will  have  no  sphere  to  work  in  when  deceit 
and  hypocrisy  have  vanished,  .and  all  is  true. 
There  is  one  principle  by  which,  in  trying  to 
form  a  judgment  upon  this  jjoint,  we  ought 
certamly  to  hold  fast,  that  a  measure  of 
spiritual  power  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  our 
fathers  in  any  age  of  the  Ciffislian  Church  is 
at  our  command,  although  it  may  exhibit 
itself  in  a  different  form.  It  may  have 
appeared  once  in  sudden  and  striking  mani- 
festations. It  may  appear  now  in  a  more 
general  and  pervading  establishment  of  die 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men.  But 
the  same  Spirit  is  working  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other,  and  wc  shall  not  be  straitened 
in  Him  if  wc  are  not  straitened  in  ourselves. 
Whatever  be  the  point  of  time  at  which  the 
gifts  in  ([ueslion  ceased,  it  chiefly  concerns 
us  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  were  not  arbi- 
trarily withdrawn,  and  that  tlicy  did  not 
cease,  either  because  the  Redeemer  lo\cd 
his  Church  less,  or  because  He  was  less 
willing  to  bestow  his  grace  upon  her  thr.n 
"  in  the  day  of  his  espousals,  and  in  the  day 
of  the  gladness  of  his  heart." 

Tlie  second  question,  a  solution  of  which 
may  be  aided  by  what  has  been  said  of  tlie 
Corinthian  "gifts,"  is,  "May  we  expect  them 
to  be  again  at  any  time  exhibited  in  the 
Church?"  Looking  at  the  matter  simply  in 
itself,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  they  might 
not  be,  and  that  any  assertion  that  they  have 
actually  reappeared    is    to   be  ascribed   to 
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superstition  or  fanaticism.  If  they  weie 
once  worthy  of  the  divine  power,  it  cannot 
be  urged  tliat  they  are  unworthy  of  it  now. 
If  they  once  served  an  important  purpose  in 
the  revebtion  of  divine  grace,  it  is  perfectly 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  circu distances 
might  arise  in  which  they  would  be  as  valu- 
able as  ever.  But  if  the  view  that  has  been 
taken  of  them  in  this  paper  be  correct,  it  is 
not  less  dear  that,  while  the  Church  pursues 
her  ordinary  path,  they  are  not  to  be  expected. 
Had  they  indeed  been  simply  intended  to  be 
an  nidenee  of  the  supernatural  character  of 
the  Christian  faith,  it  might  be  pled  with 
considerable  force  that  such  evidence  is  not 
less  needed  now  than  it  was  in  the  early  age 
of  Christianity;  and  that,  at  all  events  in 
heathen  lands,  they  would  form  a  most  valu- 
able auxiliary  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
Gos[>el.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  this 
was  not  their  character.  They  were  an  evi- 
dence, but  they  were  not  primarily  designed 
to  be  so.  TTiey  were  natural  and  appropriate 
to  the  stage  of  her  progress  in  which  the 
Church  was  standing.  They  are  not  so 
natural  or  appropriate  now.  Other  evidences 
of  a  far  deeper,  more  impressive,  and  more 
convincing  nature,  testifying  to  her  heavenly 
origin,  arc  within  the  Church's  reach ;  and  it 
ought  to  be  her  care  to  exhibit  these,  not  so 
much  in  bursts  of  enthusiastic  feeling,  as  in 
her  closA'  walk  wiili  God,  her  holy  and 
heavenly  life.  Should  any  still  maintain  that 
the  older  gifts  ought  to  be  exhibited,  and 
that  they  exist,  the  true  method  for  dispelling 
all  scepticism  on  the  point  is  to  let  men  see 
Ihcm.  It  cannot  be  said  with  truth  or  fair- 
ness that  Christians  now  will  not  believe  even 
though  they  do  see.  The  Church  has  not 
lost  faith  either  in  the  dii'ine  power  or  in  the 
living  presence  of  her  Lord,  She  will  not 
deny  that  what  He  once  did  He  may  do 
again.  She  would  welcome  all  by  which  He 
may  think  meet  to  reveal  Himself  either  to 
her  or  to  the  world.  She  is  only  both 
entitled  and  bound  to  ask  that  she  have  clear 
evidence  that  He  is  doing  so.  Neither  can 
it  be  pled  that  it  is  owing  to  the  Church's 
faith  and  prayers  not  being  directed  to  this 
particular  mode  of  her  Saviour's  manifestation 
that  He  withholds  such  particular  tokens  oi 
his  presence.  The  miracles  of  the  New 
Testament  were  not  wrought  because  the 
Church  expected  and  prayed  for  them,  but 
because  God  saw  proper  that  they  should  be 
given;  and,  if  they  are  not  given  now  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  remove  all  doubt,  we 
have  in  that  circumstance  alone  a  proof  that 
He  who  knoweth  what  is  best  for  us  would 


have  us  strengthen  our  faith  by  something 
else.  It  may  be  that  these  "gifts"  will  again 
appear.  It  would  be  presumption  to  say 
that  they  will  not.  Bat  ail  the  conditions  of 
their  first  appearance  render  the  prospect  of 
them  at  least  improbable,  and  both  the 
general  teaching  of  Scripture  and  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Church  bid  us  seek  for  proofs  of 
the  divine  presence  with  us  in  things'  more 
difficult  to  cultivate,  and  in  whicii  we  are  less 
liable  to  be  deceived. 

Following  the  metliod  hitherto  pursued  in 
these  papers,  we  might  now  have  proceeded 
to  deduce  from  the  state  of  matters  in  the 
Corinthian  Church,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  certain  lessons  applicable  to  our 
own  day.  But,  belbre  doing  so,  there  is  one 
of  these  "gifts"  so  interesting  in  itself,  and 
so  intimately  associated  with  the  portion  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  now  before  us, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  pass  it  without  a 
few  special  remarks.  We  refer  to  what  was 
known  as  "  the  gift  of  tongues."  The  most 
important  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
bearing  upon  this  gift  are  Acts  ii.  i — 13  and 
I  Cor.  xiv. 

In  reference  to  the  first  of  these  passages 
it  must  he  at  once  admitted  that  the  natural 
and  even  necessary  interpretation  is,  that  the 
"  other  tongues  "  there  referred  to  are  foreign 
languages.  It  is  perhaps  just  conceivable 
that  another  interpretation  might  be  adopted, 
and  that  we  might  suppose  that  not  only  was 
a  certain  gift  of  speaking  bestowed  upon  the 
men  on  whom  the  tongues  of  fire  descended, 
but  also  a  gift  of  interpretation  upon  all  the 
assembled  crOH'd  that  heard  them.  In  this 
case  it  might  not  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
think  that  all  the  various  languages  and 
dialects  represented  on  the  spot  were  used 
for  the  proclamation  of "  the  wonderful  works 
of  God."  It  might  be  enough  to  believe 
that  the  speakers  used  their  own  tongue,  and 
that  the  hearers,  hearing  and  under standhig 
what  to  them  were  truths  as  new  as  they  were 
wonderful,  and  finding  these  truths  go  home 
to  them  with  power,  imagined  not  unnatu- 
rally, in  the  excitement  of  the  scene,  that  they 
were  addressed  in  their  native  languages. 
On  this  supposition  their  own  language  was 
all  that  the  hearers  thought  they  knew  ;  but, 
taught  suddenly  by  the  gift  of  God  to  com- 
prehend a  divine  proclamation  in  another 
language,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  them  to 
draw  any  other  inference  than  that  that  lan- 
guage must  be  the  one  which  they  had  always 
usetl.  Such  an  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon may  be  accepted,  without  doing 
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dishonour  to  the  sacred  text,  by  those  to 
vtmm  it  either  appears  that  a  mere  gift  of 
speaking  in  foreign  tonguos  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  scene  taken  as  a  whole,  or  who 
cannot  persnacle  themselves  that  tlie  gift  here 
referred  to  is  to  be  understood  differently 
from  that  spoken  of  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians.  The  explanation,  however, 
though  possible,  has  little  to  commend  it  It 
intPiduccs  another  miracle  of  which  no  men- 
tion is  made,  and  it  is  out  of  keeping  with 
the  general  tenor  of  the  narrative,  more 
especially  with  the  words  of  verse  6,  "  because 
that  every  man  heard  tiiem  speak  in  his  own 
language."  The  only  legitimate  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage  seems  to  be  that  the 
"  other  tongues  "  spoken  of  were  the  tongues 
of  the  various  nationalities  assembled  at  the 
time. 

IVhile  this  is  the  case  with  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  is 
hardly  less  clear  that  die  "  tongues  "  of  the 
Corinthian  Church  were  sometliing  else,  (i.) 
It  is  distinctly  said  in  i  Cor.  xiv.  2  that  "  he 
^0  speaketh  in  a  tongue  speaketh  not  unto 
men,  but  unto  God,  for  no  man  understandeth 
him."  It  is  not  disputed  that  the  word 
"  understand  "  is  a  correct  translation  of  the 
original,  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
"  no  one "  means  only  the  majority.  But 
sfieoking  in  ftrreign  languages  was  speaking 
to  men  whenever  any  were  present  whose 
tongues  were  spoken.  (2.)  To  speak  in 
foreign  languages  cannot  be  described  as 
being,  in  any  speda!  sense,  a  speaking  to 
God.  To  Him  all  languages  are  alike.  (3,) 
We  read  in  riie  some  verse,  "  Howbeit  in  thu 
spirit  he  speaketh  mysteries."  These  words 
evidently  refer  us  to  the  substance  of  what 
was  spoken  as  the  kernel  of  the  gift,  and  not 
to  tlie  mere  form  in  which  the  substance  was 
clothed  by  the  speaker.  {4.)  It  is  plain  that 
a  speaker  with  tongues  could  only  be  under- 
stood by  means  of  an  interpreter,  and  that 
the  Apostle  leh  it  to  be  of  importance  that 
the  weaker  should  himself  interpret :  "  Seek 
that  ye  may  excel  to  the  cditying  of  the 
Cbnrch.  iVherrf(rre  let  him  that  speaketh  in 
a  tongue  pray  that  he  may  interpret;" 
"  Greater  is  he  tiiat  prophesieth  than  he  that 
speaketh  with  tongues,  except  he  interpret, 
that  the  Church  may  receive  edTf)'ing;"  "If 
any  man  speak  in  a  tongue,  let  it  be  by  two, 
or  at  the  most  by  three,  and  let  one  inter- 
pret" (verses  12,  13,  5,  27).  The  necessity 
for  an  interpreter  could  not  have  been  as- 
serted with  so  universal  a  reference  had 
speaking  In  foreign  languages  been  the  gift. 
Such  languages  must  often  have  been  under- 


stood, and  they  would,  indeed,  on  the  sup- 
posirion  we  are  combating,  have  only  been 
resorted  to  where  tliey,  and  not  the  interpre- 
tation, wer^  the  thing  intelligible.  (5.)  The 
nature  of  this  "  interpretation  "  is  very  dearly 
set  before  us  at  verse  13:  "Wherefore  let 
him  that  speaketh  in  a  tongue  pray  that  he 
may  interpret.  For,  if  I  pray  in  a  tongue, 
my  spirit  prayeth,  but  my  understanding  is 
unfruitful.  What  is  it  then  ?  I  will  pray 
with  the  spirit,  and  1  will  pray  wth  the 
understanding  also ;  I  will  sing  with  the 
spirit,  and  I  will  sing  with  the  understanding 
a!so."  Tlie  "  interpreting  "  spoken  of  in  these 
words  is  obviously  not  a  translation  from  one 
language  into  another,  but  a  tnmslation  of 
expressions,  uttered  in  some  high  region  of 
spiritual  hfe,  into  expressions  belonging  to 
the  region  of  the  imderstanding,  into  expres- 
sions diat  may  be  grasped  by  the  intellect. 
(6.)  In  verse  z6  direction  is  given  that,  if  no 
interpreter  be  present,  the  speaker  with 
tongues  shall  be  silent ;  he  shall  speak  only 
to  himself  and  to  God.  The  idea  of  silent 
communion  with  God  in  a  foreign  rather  than 
a  native  tongue  is  so  highly  improbable  as 
almost  of  itself  to  render  some  other  inter- 
pretation necessary.  (7,)  What  object  can 
we  imagine  to  have  been  connected  with  a 
gift  of  ability  to  speak  foreign  tongues?  It 
was  long  imagined  that  it  would  iissist  in  the 
propagation  of  tlie  Gospel.  But  the  gift  was 
enjoyed  by  many  who  were  not,  and  were 
ne\er  intended  to  become,  missionaries  of 
the  cross.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  total  want 
of  evidence  that  early  Christians  who  were 
missionaries,  and  in  possession  of  the  gift, 
ever  used  it  for  such  a  purpose.  SL  Paul 
spoke  with  tongues  more  than  all  the  Co- 
rinthians. Was  this  for  the  sake  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  in  the  native  or  provincial  dialect 
of  any  of  the  districts  that  he  visited?  Then 
why  did  he  not,  for  it  is  involved  in  the  sap- 
position  that  the  Greek  tongue  was  not  every- 
B'here  sufficiently  known,  also  write  some  of 
his  episties  in  these  dialects  ?  The  language, 
suflicient  for  building  up  a  church  wherever 
planted,  must  surely  also  have  sufficed  for  the 
planting  of  th^  diurch.  Or  if,  again,  it  be 
said  that  to  speak  to  a  strange  nation  in  its 
own  tongue  was  a  wonderful  token  of  the 
power  of  God,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  was  little  chance  of  the  miracle's  being 
appreciated.  It  would  be  supposed  tliat  the 
skill  of  the  Evangelist  had  been  acquired  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Finally,  there  is  no  force 
in  what  is  sometimes  said  that  the  speaking 
in  foreign  languages  presents  a  beautiful  con- 
trast to  the  confusion  oi  tongues  at  Babel. 
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It  Joes,  on  the  supposition  that  one  language 
was  intelligible  to  all.  On  any  other  suppo- 
sition the  giftj  instead  of  showing  us  the 
differences  of  tongues  passing  into  a  higher 
unity,  must  rather  be  regarded  as  eonfirming 
and  sanctifying  them  in  their  separate  state. 
Upon  the  whole  the  conclusion  is  unavoid- 
able that  the  gift  of  tongues,  as  it  existed  in 
in  the  Church  at  Corinth,  was  something 
entirely  different  from  ability  to  use,  without 
the  ordinary  preparation,  another  than  one's 
native  language. 

What  it  really  was  is  far  less  easy  to  de- 
termine. The  most  probable  supposition 
seems  to  be  that  it  consisted  of  high  and 
mysterious  and  enraptured  expressions,  but 
these  expressions  uttered  in  the  speaker's 
native  tongue.  The  possessor  of  the  gift 
was  hurried,  under  the  immediate  inspiration 
of  the  Spirit,  into  some  lofty  region  of 
spiritual  life.  There  his  soul  was  fixed  with 
the  wondrous  visions  that  burst  upon  his 
view.  Not  in  wild  expressions,  or  with  wild 
gesticulations  like  those  of  the  Pythian  god- 
dess, did  he  then  pour  forth  the  emotions 
stirred  within  him ;  but,  in  impassioned 
spiritual  eloquence,  in  sentences  that  be- 
longed to  another  than  the  common  domain 
of  spiritual  life,  in  words  unintelligible  to 
any  who  were  not  also  sharers  of  his  feel- 
ings, he  spoke,  he  prayed,  he  sang— giving 
evidence  by  his  tones,  his  looks,  his  whole 
appearance,  tliat  he  was  holding  commnnion 
with  God,  that  he  was,  in  the  sight  of  his 
fellow  mortals,  caught  up  into  the  third 
heaven,  and  listening  to  the  unspeakable 
words  that  were  uttered  there.  Nay,  it  is 
even  possible  th:it  this  speaking  in  a  tong-je 
may  have,  to  no  small  degree,  consisted  only 
in  the  expression  of  divine  truth  in  such 
visions  and  symbolic  forms  as  we  find  in  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John.*  This  much,  at 
least,  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  m  i  Cor. 
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xiv.  I,  compared  with  the  second  verse  of 
the  same  chapter,  speaking  with  tongues  is 
spoken  of  by  pre-eminence  as  "  spiritual 
gifts,"  or,  as  it  ought  rather  to  be  translated, 
"the  spiritual  gifts"  or  "spiritual  things," 
that,  in  r  Thess.  v.  19,  the  words  "  quencli 
not  the  Spirit "  are,  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  best  commentators,  to  be  under- 
stood of  it,  and  that  both  passages  imme- 
diately connect  tiiemselves  with  the  language 
of  St.  John  in  Rev.  i.  10,  "I  was  in  the 
Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day."  It  may  be  un- 
necessary, therefore,  to  go  beyond  the  idea 
of  such  teaching  as  we  find  in  the  Apocalypse 
for  an  explanation  of  "the  tongues "  of  the 
Church  of  Corinth.  At  all  events  we  have 
no  call  to  tliink  of  anything  else  than  speak- 
ing in  one's  native  language,  although  that 
speaking  would  be  of  such  a  fervid  abd  im- 
passioned character  as  at  once  distinguished 
it  from  the  speaking  of  an  ordin  ary  instructor. 
This  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  supposi- 
tion that  we  can  form  upon  the  difficult 
and  mysterious  subject  of  the  Corinthian 
tongues.  It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  in 
conclusion  that,  if  we  adopt  it,  we  must 
admit  that,  between  the  time  of  Acts  ii.  and 
I  Cor.  xiv.,  the  "  tongues "  had  already  in 
some  degree  changed  their  character,  and 
that  they  were  already  passing  from  a  more 
outward  imprcssiveness  of  effect  to  a  more 
inward,  yet  exceptional,  communion  with 
God.  Even  that  was  not  to  last.  It  was  to 
be  followed  soon  by  that  calm  dwelling  in 
Cod's  long-experienced  love  which  makes 
the  whole  Christian  life  a  psalm,  a  hymn,  a 
spiritual  song,  and  its  whole  expression  a 
"new  tongue." 

The  Corinthian  "  gifts  "  have  passed  away, 
but  other  gifts  remain  or  have  taken  their 
place,  and  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
Aposde  for  the  one  are  not  less  valuable  for 
the  other.  'What  these  are  must,  however, 
be  considered  at  another  time. 

WM.   S1IU.IGAN. 
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HYMN. 
(From  the  French  of  Alexandre  Vinet.) 

■yilOU,  of  earth  desired,  atlorcd; 
■^    Joy  and  glory  of  the  skies  ; 
Thou,  my  Brother,  Saviour,  Lord, 
Lo !  I  bend  before  Thine  eyes : 
O  that  mild  yet  awful  mien  ! 
Grace  commanding,  yet  serene  ! 
Of  Thy  gifts  the  triple  dower, 
Ijght,  hope,  peace,  upon  me  sliower. 

Long  have  I  my  feeble  sight 

Strala'd,  and  nothing  met  my  view : 

Long  my  mind  hath  yeam'd  for  light, 
Fathom'd  all,  yet  nothing  knew  : 

O  the  blessings  thus  foregone  ! 

Fleeting  lights  in  vain  that  shone  I 

Useless  griefs  which  fail'd  to  bless  1 

Draughts  of  deadly  happiness  ! 

Say,  my  soul,  but  now  forlorn. 

Whence  is  come  this  calm  to  thcc  ? 

Say,  my  mind,  with  searching  worn. 
How  so  clearly  dost  thou  see  ? 

All  my  doubts,  behold,  they  cease  1 

Sinks  the  storm  to  deepest  peace  ! 

O  strange  mystery  of  love  ! 

Grace  my  highest  thoughts  above  ! 

Greater  than  all  names  that  are, 

Jesus  is  our  Saviour's  name  : 
Gulfs  to  fill,  which  sever'd  far 

God  from  sinners,  Jesus  came! 
To  my  tongue  that  Name  hoiv  clear. 
Melting  hardness,  calming  fear; 
Name  to  make  the  rebel  mourn. 
And  remorse  to  sorrow  turn  ! 

Heart  Divine  !  my  coniTort  bcj 

Be  my  refuge  in  the  strife ; 
From  the  tempest  shelter  me ; 

Be  at  death  my  better  life ! 
See  my  wound,  how  deep  and  sore  ; 
Heal  me, — heal  ten  thousand  more  ; 
Yea,  o'er  all  this  world  of  woe 
Bid  Thy  boundless  mercy  flow  ! 

HENRY   DOWNTON. 
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CHAPTER  XXin. 


hat  mis  Uu 


R.  and  Mrs. 
Pickering 

I  put    them- 

selves on 
board  the 
Soatbamp- 
t 0  n  and 
Havre  pack- 
et one  hot 
day  .in  June. 
The  green 
waves  were 
a. little  rebel- 
lious, the  hot 
bright  wea- 
ther hotwith- 
standing. 
Perhaps  they 
protested 
against  the 
unusual 
weight  they  were  called  upon  to  bear. 

Mrs.  Pickering  poised  herself  upon  the 
narrow  beqch  and  leant  heavily  upon  the 
bulwarks.  She  was  in  full.  traveUing  cos- 
tume, brown  holland  suit  with  a  loose 
jacket,  a  white  bonnet  with  yellow  ribbons, 
and  a  large  blue  "ugly."  This  last  ap- 
pendage protected  her  complexion  from  the 
detrimental  effects  of  brine  and  wind. 

Mrs.  Pickering  had  a  very  large  carpet- 
bag, and  a  very 'small  maid.  With  little 
luggage  she  had  consented  to  put  up,  but 
without  her  Abigail  move  she  would  not 

"  Yffu  have  no  feehngs,  Pickering,  for  the 
feelings  of  a  delicate  woman  anivin'  in 
foreign  parts  by  hcrselt". 
"  By  yourself,  old  woman  ?" 
"  Yes,  Pickering,  begging  your  pardon — 
you  ain't  no  use  in  the  ways  I  refer  to.  Do 
you  remember,  Pickering,"  she  continued,  in 
a  solemn  and  impressive  Voice,  "do  you  re- 
member when  we  was  on  that  blessed  tower 
through  Germany,  and  you  would  have  me 
go  alone  and  unprotected^do  you  remember 
one  event  as  happened?  Oh  no,  very  likely 
not ;  it  didn't  rnake  no  odds  to  you  if  a 
furrin'  flunkey  came  a-marching  in  my  room, 
quite  composed  and  impet'ent,  before  I  was 
out  of  ray  bed.     '  Wussi  les  letters,'  said  he. 


'  "JASIUNB  LEIOH." 
nlr  itud  and  nil." 

puttin'  'em  on  the  table  and  a-stftring  at  me 
as  if  he'd  never  seen  a  nightcap  before.  And 
'  Wussi  le  door ! '  says  I,  screaming  at  him 
till  my  throat  was  spht." 

"He  never  came  again,  did  he,  my 
woman?"  asked  Mr.  Pickering,  who  was 
smoking  his  pipe  cross-legged.  "No,  I 
thought  not     One  look  was  enough,  eh  ?  " 

Mrs.  Pickering  whisked  her  portly  person 
round  with  such  activity  as  was  possible, 
and  sulked.  Sulkiness  brought'  on  a  worse 
complaint,  and  pride  had  to  fall  before 
necessity. 

"Pickering,  call  Pamela,"  said  she. 

Mr.  Pickering  stared^ 

"  Who's  Pamela  ? '' 

"  Jane,  Jane  !  Can't  you  call  her  by  one 
name  or  another?  Pamela's  a  more  suitable 
name  surely,  Pickering,  for  foreign  parts  than 
Jane  ?  I  toid  you  she  was  to  be  called 
Pamela,  long  ago." 

Pamela,  a/ias  Jane,  was  called  to  her  mis- 
tress, and  took  up  her  station  beSide  her. 
But  in  the  woeful  match  the  servant  out- 
Stripped  her  mistress.  She  was  (airly  ill 
before  Mrs.  Pickering  could  even  lose  her 
colour. 

"I  do  feel  that  ill,  Pickering,"  said  she 
nevertheless,  holdmg  her  side,  and  groaning, 
and  flinging  herself  half  over  the  bulwarks, 
"tiiat  I  could  wish — I  never  was  bom." 
And  she  looked  into  his  face  for  some  loving 
response;  for  a  word  of  entreaty  that  she 
should  not  wish  anything  so  &tat  to  his 
happiness. 

"So  could  I — almost — my  woman,  do  you 
know ! "  he  answered  coolly.  Not  being  in 
any  way  a  sufferer  himself,  the  words  could 
atbnit  of'but  one  interpretation  to  Miy  one 
but  Juliana. 

"  Walk  up  and  down,  Pickering,  my  dear 
love," said ^e  coajcingly,  "or  I'll  make  you 

He  was  too  glad  of  the  opportunity,  and 
strode  about  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
his  slouch  hat  tied  down  over  his  ears,  and 
the  wind  stirring  up  even  his  thick,  bushy 
eyebrows.  He  was  a  sociable  man,  with 
kindly  manners;  and  a  deal  of  rough  humour; 
just  the  man  to  make  friends  after  a  fashion 
with  idle,  wind-blown  people  on  the  deck  of 


But  there  is  very  little  peace  for  some 
people  in  the  world,  besides  the  wicked. 
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Juliana's  eyes  foHdwed  her  husbaod  rest- 
lessly from  point  to  point, 

"  Pamela,"  said  she  at  last,  startling  the 
poor  little  maiden,  who,  really  unfit  to  move, 
had  Isud  her  head  upon  the  bulwarks,  "go 
and  tell  your  master  to  speak  to  me  a 
minute.  Don't  run,  Pamela:  it  don't  look 
d^^ified  nor  well." 

Poor  little  Pamela,  who,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  generally  moved  very  quickly,  and 
ran  up  and  domi  the  dingy  Ixindon  stairs, 
had  no  thoughts  of  rurnung  to-day.  Sfee 
tottered  towards  her  master  and  gave  the 
measage,  aad  then  fdl  back  into  her  plaoe. 

"  C«ne  to  the  fore-part,  Pickering  !  "  said 
his  wife.  "I  wonder  at  your  going  down 
there,  as  you  wasn't  b  gcntlenmi  at  all 
Who'd  think  what  your  per-annual  income 
is,  to  see  you  hob-uobbing  widi  the  low 
classes  down  there?" 

"You  go  to  sleep, ' Juliana  my  girl,  and 
don't  fret  about  me.  You'll  sever  be  well 
till  you  get  a  sleep," 

That  she  would  not,  if  it  oonld  be  avoided. 
But  go  to  bed  she  very  soon  found  she 
must  With  misty  eyes  she  locked  round 
for  her  hti^>atul  to  help  her ;  and,  tailing  to 
. aee  him, she aad  Panela reetedto  ^e  od^in 
together. 

Theiv  sleep  overcame  them  both,  and  the 
^eo  waves  Jtossed  them  to  and  fio  in  vain. 
Even  the  hard  old  velvet  on  the  sofes  was 
a  soft  pillow  for  poor  little '  Partela,  after 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  bulwuks  she  bad 
left  above.  To  the  lullaby  of  creaking  port- 
manteaus, and  heavy  footsteps  overhead, 
and  the  aeeAiog  of  the  water  against  the 
vessel  as  fihe  cut  her  way  across  the  channel, 
and  the  tramp,  tramp  of  jesdess  and  provok- 
ingly  able  people  up  and  down  the  cabin- 
stairs,  mistress  and  hajadmaiden  not  only  fell 
asleep,  but  dreamed. 

Mrs.  Pickering  had  just  prevailed  upon  her 
restive  husband  to  make  over  a  la^e  lec- 
ture and  two  pujses  of  money  to  a  gorgeous 
foreign  dignitary,  in  eidutnge  for  a  baron- 
ship,  which,  printed  in  full  form  on  pink 
paper,  she  was  hokling  tightly  in  happy  hands, 
«4ien  the  fall  of  a  handbag  from  its  place  on 
to  her  foot  dispelled  the  fond  delusion,  and 
brought  her  back  to  fiisty  cushicms,  and  the 
smell  of  distasteful  cooking,  and  the  jingling 
of  botdes  in  a  farther  comer.  A  bnndle  A 
maps  and  a  cnitiqtled  newspaper  were  on  the 
floor  be»de  her ;  on  the  saloon-table  a  par- 
rot's cage  (with  a  ruffled  and  dejected  inmate) 
swung  its  brass  ring  ceaselessly  from  dde  to 
Eid«.      Its  proprietress  wall  enough  to  be 


playful,  poked  her  umbrella  ever  and  anon 
through  the  bars.  Packets  of  pressed  sand- 
wiches littered  the  seats ;  Charles  Lever  and 
Miss  Braddon  lay  unheeded,  or  had  been 
echpsed  by  the  greater  attraction  of  hot 
brandy-and-watBT  and  a  recumbent  posi- 
tion. 

It  was  ^1  painftiUy  real  and  material  to 
Mrs.  Pickering's  eyes,  still  radiant  from  the 
glitter  of  the  coronet  of  her  dreams. 

"  Dear  me !  what  a  delidous  dream  I  was 
having,  to  be  sure !  O  dear  me  I "  and  she 
yawned,  and  tried  to  pull  the  "ugly"  that 
had  beoi  disarranged  into  its  place  again. 

The  next  thought  was,  oftcourse,  "  I  won- 
der what  has  become  of  JEiiskedng  P  "  and  it 
acted  like  magic,  brisfiiq;  ^arik^neigy  and 
vivadly  into  the  whok-finme. 

Mr3.  Pickering  had  on  Ae  \riiole  a  kind 
heart ;  at  least  she  cast  a  glance  at  Pamela, 
and  seeing  she  slept,  proceeded  to  pick 
herself  up  and  put  hentf  toge&er  unas- 
sisted. 

It  was  a  mattd  of  -eome  little  tine,  mgi 
whai  it  was  completed,  she  was  awnctfaBt 
her  oomplexion  was  net  quite  what  it  «n^t 
to  be.  Green,  I  fear,  was  the  prevailing-tint; 
md  this  green  had  been  ploughed  into 
amatl  and  irr^ular  furnnrs  by  tiie  mcTciieis 
cushions.  In  fact,  one  side  of  Mrs.  Picker- 
ing's face  was  unbecomingly  seamed,  and  one 
of  the  eyes,  that  had  done  such  havoc  at 
Margate  in  the  days  gone  by,  was  swollm 
and  disfigured.  But  an  arrangement  of  the 
"ugly"  helped  to  modify  this,  and  anaiety 
as  to  her  husband's  proceedings  overruled 
for  the  most  part  other  conudeiations. 

After  a  few  unsucccs^l  attempts  the 
stairs  were  surmounted,  and  the  ae^reezes 
began  to  trifle  with  Mi^.  Pickering's  locks. 
The  "  ugly  "  bent  and  bowed,  and  the  hairs 
streamed  wildly  across  her  eyes;  but  tiiey 
were  impatiently  removed,  lest  by  any  means 
the  object  of  her  search  should  escape  her. 
Not  on  any  seat,  nor  by  the  helm,  nor  on 
the  paddle-box,  nor  by  die  funnel,  wrapped 
up  in  his  wife's  shawl,  and  taking  to  another 
lady :  such  things  had  happened,  but  not 
to-day.  Not  even  among  the  "low"  steerage 
people  at  the  other  end,  for  Mrs.  Pickering 
soiled  her  genteel  skirts  so  far  as  to  go  to 
the  very  verge,  almost  to  cross  the  line  of 
deraarcation— fuid  still  Pickering  was  no«4iere 
to  beseoi. 

"  You  havent  seen  a  gentleman  of  quality 
lately  on  the  deck,  my  ^od  man  ?"  inqu^ed 
die  anxious  Jaliaaa  at  last  of  one  of  die 
crcnvj  "the  gentleman  that  came  on  board 
with  me  and  sate?" 
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"  Dunno'  who '  sweet '  is,  and  didn't  'appen 
to  see  you  come  aboard,  ma'am;  but  wliat 
sort  of  a  gen'leraan  is  it  ?  " 

"A  gentleman  of  position,  I  tell  you,  my 
good  man,  with  a  slouch  faa,t  fastened  down 
becanse  of  the  wind,  and " 

"  Gen'Ieman  of  position,  is  he  ?  O — ay — 
w<elL  I  can't  say  as  to  position,  ma'am,  only 
he's  in  a  wery  queer  podtion  now,  and  no 
mistake.  And  that's  in  the  steerage  cabin 
a-larkingwith  peoplewho  ain't  got  no  position, 
'cept  the  boards  as  is  under  their  feet  It 
«in't  a  fit  place  for  a  lady " 

But  before  he  could  finish,  Mrs.  Pickering, 
witii  the  agility  of  a  chamois,  was  half-w{^ 
down  the  stalls  of  the  steerage  cabin.  Tbey 
at  least  maintained  the  character  she  had 
assigned  to  that  part  of  the  vessel;  they 
were  so  low  and  steep  that,  had  not  fear  and 
wrath  and  retaliation  armed  Mrs.  Pickering 
with  a  manly  courage,  she  must  have  given 
op  the  attempt  in  despair. 

Such  a  scene  was  presented  to  her  when 
she  had  reached  tlie  door,  that  even  the 
swollen  eye.  assumed  its  natural  proportions, 
the  better  to  serve  its  mistress. 

A  motley  crowd  of  poorly-clothed  people, 
some  looking  vciy  hungry,  some  very  noisy, 
some  very  ill,  occupied  the  so^:alkd  saloon. 
The  sufferers  lay  upon  the  ground  or  benches, 
the  hmigry  ones  sat  still,  or,  if  they  were 
children,  cried.  The  noisy  members  stood 
round  the  table,  on  which  a  bottle  of  brandy 
and  some  glasses  were  placed.  They  were 
fiir  &om  being  a  disreputable  set;  indeed,! 
most  of  them  were  respectable  «:iough  in 
their  noimal  condition.  Sut  imder  the  in- 
fluence of  brandy,  sea-sickness,  and  jollity, 
and  in  Mrs.  Pickering's  eyes,  tlkey  appeared 
to  b^  the  scum  of  the  earth. 

To  be  sure  the  motley  group  came  in  but 
as  a  background  or  for^round  to  the  cme 
central  figure,  standing  up  with  gracetul 
prominence  among  them. 

Devoid  of  coat,  his  hair  tossed  upon  his 
face,  his  face  itsdf  purple  rather  than  red, 
Joshua  Pickering,  member  of  a  hundred 
Academies,  and  rejoicing  in  a  "  pei-annual 
income "  of  some  thousands,  and  before  the 
eyes  of  his  delicate  and  tortuied  w^  was 
employed  in  canytDg  about  the  very  slouch 
hat  by  which  she  had  described  him,  to  each 
member  of  the  stranj^  fiatemity ;  and  into 
it  each  member  (a.  pale  young  woman  in 
black  with  two  children  clinging  to  her,  and 
a  baby  in  her  anas,  czce^ed)  dropped  a. 
cfflitribution. 

"WhoTl  pay  the  piper?  wholl  pay  the 
piper?"  be  l^pt  exclaiming  lustily,  as  he 
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made  his  rounds.  "  Come  !  that's  good  ! 
tliat's  a  brave  penny !'  we'll  have  a  fiver  yet 
between  us ! "  And  the  willingness  with 
which  coppers,  and  threepenoy-pieccs,  shil- 
lings, even  now  and  then  a  half-crown, 
dropped  into  the  hat,  bade  fair  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy, 

"  Another,  another ! "  shouted  several  of 
the  noisy  members,  rapping  on  the  table  with 
their  fists,  or  the  handles  of  their  knives. 
"  Tip  us  a  stave  yet,  old  fellow ! "  And  loud 
and  deep  burst  out  a  song  from  Mr.  Picker- 
ing's vast  lungs  :  long  enough  to  please  the 
greediest,  and  rough  enough  for  the  most 
vulgar,  and  withal  a  vein  of  humour  and 
cordiality,  what  the  French  call  bottJiomie, 
running  through  it,  diat  made  it  touch  a 
chord  in  every  hearL 

Loud  and  long  as  was  the  song,  the  ap- 
plause was  longer  and  louder. 

Mr.  Pickering  had  not  had  such  a  "  fling  " 
for  a  long  time ;  he  was  beside  himself  with 
joy  at  the  so-long-foregone  freedom.  He 
tossed  his  hair  back  as  a  horse  let  loose 
tosses  liis  nuuae  in  the  wind;  but  he  bad  not 
got  his  head  down  yet ;  there  is  a  hand  on 
the  bridle  after  all. 

"  Joshua  Pickering ! " 

That  was  all  she  said ;  but  poor  Joshua 
very  nearly  fell  to  the  earth. 

His  crest-fallen  appearance  was  too  ridicu- 
lous for  the  manners  of  the  company.  They 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

Mr.  Pickering  carried  it  off  as  well  as  he 
could ;  but  after  all  it  was  but  a  poor  suc- 
cess. He  shook  hands  with  one  or  two  of 
his  new  friends ;  he  pulled  on  his  coat  with  a 
would-be  air  of  indifference ;  he  tried  to 
chaff,  his  wife,  but  it  was  very  feeble  chaff. 
Finally,  he  emptied  his  hat  as  quickly  as  he 
could  into  the  lap  of  the  young  woman  with 
the  hungry  children, 

"There I  that'll  take  you  to  Paris,  poor 
soul,  and  keep  you. there  a  bit  too.  Stuff 
and  nonsense !  what  did  I  sing  for,  but  to 
give  you  the  halfpence  ?  Take  it,  that's  a 
good  woman,  and  don't  make  a  kick-up. 
Ah,  dotit  be  a  fool ! "  he  added,  hastily, 
almost  fiercely,  for  the  poor  young  woman 
had  stooped  suddenly  and  kissed  his  hand. 
Such  a  great  brown,  Esau-like  hand  it  was  ; 
but  to  her  what  should  it  seem  but  the  hand 
of  an  angel  P  In  a  moment  afterwards  she 
was  washmg  her  children's  faces,  and  talking 
to  them  cheerily  iax  the  first  time  for  many  a 
day.  Well  die  might  be  cheerful,  nused 
from  almost  starvation  to  the  competency  of 
ten  pounds  sterling,  not  includmg  two  francs. 
The  "fiver"  may  have  been  collected  in  the 
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hat,  but  a  second  had  found  its  way,  I  think, 
from  Joshua  Pickering's  pocket 

I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  the  situation 
in  which  this  unfortunate  gentleman  of  posi- 
tion found  himself,  when  the  friendly  faces  of 
his  associates  in  the  steerage  were  shut  out 
from  him  by  the  portly  figure  of  his  injured 
wife.  Every  ribbon  on  her  bonnet,  every 
hair  of  her  head  was  stiff  with  horror :  every 
step  she  took  was  a  reproach,  every  look  an 
arrow.  Such  times  happily  pass  over  at 
length;  and  the  distraction  of  landing  at 
Havre,  and  being  called  upon  to  use  a 
foreign  language,  made  a.  blessed  diversion 
in  Mr.  Pickering's  favour. 

TTiey  found  themselves  very  soon  in  an 
omnibus,  crowded  to  overflowing  and  un- 
pleasantly waiTii,  but  on  their  way  to  the 
station  for  Paris, 

One  of  the  windows  fell  down  of  its 
accord  close  to  Mr.  Pickering's  head.  He 
was  thanking  it  silently  for  the  great  favour 
it  had  conferred  upon  him  in  so  marked  a 
manner,  when  the  conductor  appeared 
the  door-step,  and  challenged  him  to  pay  for 
the  broken  glass. 

Mr.  Pickering  could  be  very  generous  to 
the  deserving,  but  he  had  no  idea  of  being 
swindled  out  of  even  a  few  francs.  The 
argument  waxed  hot,  and  Mr.  Pickering 
waxed  hotter. 

"  Je  vous  dis — ^je  n'ai  pas  cass^ !  Je  vous 
dis — do  you  hear  ? — je  n'ai  pas  !  je  n'ai  pas  ! 
Et  je  ne  will  not  pay  for  it — so  there !  " 

And  persistent  and  impudent  as  was  the 
conductor  with  his  valuable  French,  Mr. 
Pickering  had  the  best  of  it  at  last.  For  he 
held  up  his  good  English  pine  walking-stick 
a  little  threateningly  in  one  hand,  and  his 
sketch-book  In  the  other,  as  he  stepped  out 
of  the  omnibus. 

"  Je  suis  Official  d'Angletcrre — et  si  vous 
me  dites  quelque  chose  de  plus — ^je  vous 
donnerai  un  good  thrashing — so  there  !  " 

And  the  little  conductor  vanished,  while 
Mrs.  Pickering  called  out  loudly,  to  the 
admiration  of  Pamela,  whose  ignorance  was 
her  bliss,— 

"  Les  choses  ne  sont  pas  prendu !  Com- 
ment 1  vous  allez  laisser  un  dame  toute  par 
€lle-rafime  with  the  luggage?  J'avais  en- 
tendu  vous  6tes  trfes  cum-il  fant  dans  France  ! 
Mercy,  mercy — toutes  li  !^et  Ik !— oui,  oui, 
to  the  station — pour  Paris— wussi  Mon-suire 
— ik  I  Come  along,  Pamela,  he  understands 
perfectly.  It's  wonderful,  to  be  sure,  how  a 
language  do  come  back  when  it's  wanted." 

The  lithe  little  porter,  with  his  good 
manners,  thought  it  wonderful  too. 


"  Take  care  how  you  lift  him !  There,  my 
poor  fellow.  The  pillows,  Philippine — no,  a 
little  more  round — there  1  Are  you  pretty 
easy  now  ?  " 

And  the  difficult  and  anxious  experiment 
over,  Mr.  Beauchamp's  kind  face  relaxed 
into  its  normal  serenity. 

Caspar  Marshall  bowed  his  head,  but 
hardly  answered.  What  a  changed  £ace 
since  we  have  seen  it  last  1  The  cheeks 
fallen  in  and  of  a  ghastly  paleness ;  the  face, 
whose  contour  was  so  tail  and  faultless,  now 
buried  in  the  bush  of  auburn  beard.  His 
head  sank  helplessly  back  upon  the  led  pil- 
lows behind  him,  and  Margaret  and  Mr.  Beiu- 
champ  took  their  places  on  the  seat  opposite. 

As  the  wheeb  turned  round,  the  sick  man 
opened  his  eyes.  They  saw  that  he  was 
trying  to  speak,  and  bent  over  him  to  catch 
the  sound. 

"  Not  to-day,"  said  Mai^iaret  softly.  She 
alone  had  heard  the  question.  His  lips 
moved  again. 

"  Her  head  aches,  Caspar ;  she  could  not 
come  to-day.  She  will  drive  with  us  to- 
morrow, perhaps." 

Then  there  was  silence.  They  left  the 
hot  streets,  and  passed  out  where  the  trim 
houses  stand  farther  apart,  with  gay  gardens 
round  them.  They  came  upon  the  Cali 
Reib'I,  where  a  gay  crowd  loitered  about 
among  the  trees,  or  sat  lazily  beer-drinking 
at  little  tables. 

Gungl's  band  was  playing  gloriously.  Now 
a  swinging  melodious  German  waltz,  now  a 
selection  from  the  2rova/ore,  or  Juiusi,  or 
the  Nexze  di  Figaro. 

Mr.  Beaut^mp  signed  to  the  coachman 
to  stop.  They  stopped  there  every  day. 
Caspar  listened  for  a  while  with  closed  eyes 
to  the  music ;  it  seemed  always  to  soothe 
him,  and  a  sort  of  peace  would  steal  over  his 
face  as  over  a  sleeping  child's. 

He  never  gave  the  signal  to  drive  on; 
but  when  the  sun  became  too  hot,  or  they 
thought  a  crowd  was  about  to  leave  the 
gardens,  Margaret  and  Mr.  Beauchamp 
would  call  to  the  coachman  to  move  on  into 
the  quiet  country  roads.  Caspar  could  not 
bear  a  crowd.  One  day  he  tried  to  struggle 
a  sitting  posture  when  the  sound  of 
many  feet  passed  the  carriage,  and  then  an 
attack  of  faintness  and  pain  had  followed 

It  is  a  pitiful  thing  to  see  him  so.  And  a 
pitiful  tale  would  be  the  story  of  his  illness 
from  first  to  last. 


He  stood  one  day  in  such  a  crowd  as  now 
buzzed  about  the  band-stand,  as  hale  a  man 
as  ever  trod  on  ground.  He  had  lighted  his 
cigar  froni  that  of  an  Austrian  hussar  who 
stood  beside  him,  and  they  talked  together 
fluently,  sometimes  in  German,  sometimes  in 
French. 

Suddenly  a  giddiness  came  upon  him,  a 
black  mist  stole  over  his  eyes.  He  luiew  no 
more  till  he  found  himself  conscious  in  a 
small  room  in  the  H&tel  Sophienbad. 

Conscious,  but  not  the  same  Caspar  he 
bad  been  before.  The  strong  limbs  ttut  had 
been  his  stout  servitors,  and  had  never 
knowti  ache  or  ill,  suddenly  refused  to  serve 
him  longer.  The  clear  head  was  confused 
and  dizzy,  the  fingers  that  were  used  to  guide 
the  pen,  that  at  his  desire  would  fly  so  glibly 
and  so  well,  lay  upon  the  counterpane 
powerless  and  white. 

When  he  could  speak,  he  bade  the  people 
of  the  hotel  telegraph  to  Margaret  And 
Margaret  came, 

"  1  don't  understand  it,"  he  would  say  to 
her  with  an  assumed  cheerfulness.  "  I  ought 
to  be  about  again  by  this  time.  Never  had 
a  day's  illness  before,  and  I  don't  intend  to 
be  an  invalid  now,  especially  in  this  miser- 
able hole.  Why  did  they  not  take  me  to  my 
own  hotel?  There  is  no  one  you  know  in 
the  house,  is  there  ? " 

"  No  one,  Caspar." 

Then  he  looked  satisfied,  and  would  sleep 
a  little. 

And  after  a  few  days,  peevishness  took  the 
place  of  the  assumed  cheerfulness,  and  he 
would  move  restlessly  to  and  fro  upon  his 
bed.  Margaret's  unceasing  watchfulness  and 
care  seemed  all  in  vain. 

"  Vou  and  your  doctors  don't  do  me  much 
good,  Margaret,"  he  would  say.  "Just  move 
the  pillow,  will  you  ?  " 

And  a  moment  afterwards, 

"Put  back  the  pillow — it  is  worse  than 
ever.  What  time  is  it  ?  Can't  you  read  to 
me?  Look  here,  you  will  find  my  manu- 
script in  that  dressing-bag.  Read  that  to 
me.     I  want  to  know  how  it  sounds." 

Then  she  would  read,  and  he  would  find 
fault  all  the  while.     At  last  he  would  say, 

"  Put  it  away ;  you  have  no  notion  of 
doing  justice  to  a  good  bit  of  composition." 

And  she  would  beg  to  be  allowed  to  go 
on,  pleading  that  the  writing  was  a  little 
indistinct;  but  in  vain. 

Once  she  tried  to  paint  by  the  half  light 
near  the  darkened  window,  thinking  he  was 
asleep.  But  he  called  her  impatiently  away. 
To  be  distracted  from  his  own  thoughts,  not 
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to  be  left  alone — these  seemed  to  be  his 
ruling  desires. 

Sometimes  he  was  like  a  little  child  craving 
to  be  told  stories  to  while  away  the  hours. 

The  day  that  Margaret  came  he  had  dis- 
covered for  the  first  time  that  she  had  been 
absent  from  home,  and  upon  what  business. 
For  her  letters  had  naturally  missed  him,  as 
he  moved  restlessly  from  place  to  place. 

He  accused  her  of  having  hidden  her  plans 
from  him,  of  neglecting  the  children,  worst 
and  bitterest  taunt  of  all,  of  being  greedy  of 
gains  and  regardless  of  his  wishes.  Margaret 
with  trembling  mentioned  the  name  of  Beau- 
champ  Towers. 

Caspar  Marshall  was  notapassionateman, 
but  his  eyes  gathered  to  themselves  a  look  of 
horrible  malignity  when  he  was  angered. 
Margaret  knew  the  look,  and  dreaded  it  more 
than  any  blows,  or  than  the  most  bitter 
speeches.  His  quiet  severe  speeches  were 
bitter  enough  to  her.  Heaven  knows. 

He  wanted  to  find  out  whether  any  of  his 
friends  had  fallen  upon  Margaret  during  this 
visit,  and  in  her  capacity  as  teacher  of  drawing, 

"  Caspar,"  she  said,  fearing  more  than  she 
could  say  the  effects  of  this  excitement  for 
him  in  his  weak  state,  and  anxious  at  any 
cost  to  set  his  mmd  at  rest.  "  Caspar,  I  saw 
no  one  who  knew  you,  A  gentleman  called 
one  day  who  is  a  friend  of  yours.  I  was  up- 
stairs, and  Miss  Beauchamp  came  to  tell  me, 
I  did  not  go  down,  and  I  did  not  know  his 
name.  I  begged  Miss  Beauchamp  not  to 
mention  mine,  and  she  promised  not  to  do 
so.  He  did  not  stay  more  than  half  an  hour, 
and  the  drawing-room  was  full  of  people,  I 
am  certain  that  no  one  told  him  there  was  a 
drawing-mistress  in  the  house  at  all ;  and  if 
he  had  heard  my  name,  he  would  never  think 
I  was  your  sister.  I  wrote  to  tell  you  what 
I  had  done :  I  tried  to  make  myself  a  little 
independent  of  you,  and  to  help  you  and  the 
children.  Before  I  could  earn  anything  I 
was  called  away  to  you,  or  I  should  have 
more  money  now  to  get  a  few  comforts  for 
you.  But  the  children  have  their  own  money 
now,  BO  I  have  only  you  to  think  of.  Try 
and  go  to  sleep,  dear  Caspar,  for  indeed  I 
will  do  my  best  to  think  for  you,  and  to  keep 
off  every  annoyance  I  can." 

If  Caspar  Marshall  could  be  ashamed,  he 
should  have  known  shame  then.  I  think  he 
must  have  known  it ;  a  faint  tinge  must  have 
stolen  into  the  white  cheeks.  But  he  fell 
asleep,  and  slept  soundly  with  a  compara- 
tively easy  mind. 

So  things  went  on  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  week  to  week. 
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"When  shall  I  get  up?"  asked  Caspar  of 
the  English  doctor. 

"  Next  week,  perhaps ;  but  you  must  keep 
yourself  quite  quiet,  and  not  be  anxious  and 
impatient," 

Next  week  came.  "  May  I  get  up?"  asked 
Caspar,  who,  alas  I  had  not  had  the  bitter 
lesson  of  trying, 

"Well  —  hwdly  yet.  Another  week,  I 
thmk.      But  we  might  try  a  little  carriage 


Margaret  ordered  a  droschke,  the  best  that 
she  could  find.  But  the  motion  was  uneasy, 
and  Caspar's  face  was  knit  with  pain.  He 
did  not  ask  again  for  some  time  when  he 
might  get  up. 

To  amuse  him  she  would  tell  him  long 
stories  of  her  slay  at  Beauchamp  Towers, 
though  she  never  felt  certain  that  the  theme 
was  altogether  pleasant  to  him.  But  Mar- 
garet described  vividly,  and  in  spite  of  himself 
he  would  become  interested  :  in  Philippine 
and  her  sharp  retorts ;  in  Mr.  Leslie,  with  his 
humility  and  despair;  in  Miss  Middiemay, 
with  her  roild,  far-off  echo  from  the  back- 
ground. 

Then  Mai^aret would  show  him  Philippine's 
photograph,  and  the  sketch  she  had  taken  of 
her  in  the  Conservatory,  holding  the  passion- 
flower between  her  long  lovely  fingers.  And 
Caspar  would  be  amused  for  a  little,  and 
look  at  it  off  and  on,  and  Margaret  would 
leave  it  on  the  table  beside  hun  with  his 
books.  Poor  books !  They  were  little  read 
now.  If  he  tried  to  think,  the  pain  in  his 
head  came  on  immediately. 

So  there  was  little  left  to  be  done  but 
talking;  and  there  was  litde  to  talk  of  but 
Philippine.  Jeanie  Carter  would  not  have 
interested  him  at  all.  The  children's  pretty 
quaint  sayings  fell  on  careless  ears.  He 
liked  to  hear  about  the  Beauchamps,  about 
the  large  house  and  gardens,  about  the  library 
with  its  goodly  store  of  books.  When  Mar- 
garet madvertently  spoke  out  the  gratitude 
that  was  in  her  heart  for  the  order  Mr, 
Beauchamp  had  given  her,  her  brother's  face 
fell.  The  intellect  that  had  been  so  proud 
and  self-confident  in  the  knowledge  and 
strength  of  its  own  power  was  losing  ground 
a  little.  The  keen  memory  had  dimmed,  I 
think  Caspar  forgot  sometimes  in  what 
capacity  Margaret  bad  come  to  visit  the 
Beauchamps  and  Beauchamp  Towers,  and 
when  the  knowledge  was  forced  upon  him 
again,  her  stories  lost  something  of  their 
pleasurableness. 

Margaret  was  a&aid  to  tell  him  of  the 
arrival  of  a  letter  from  Philippine,   saying 


that  she  and  her  father  would  be  in  Munich 
in  a  few  days'  time,  Mrs.  Beauchamp  I 
gone  with  Miss  Middiemay  to  Ischl  for  the 
waters— her  husband  and  daughter  were  to 
take  a  tour  through  Italy  and  Germany. 
Munich  was  as  much  in  their  way  as  any- 
thing else ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Beauchamp  was  very 
anxious  to  see  the  Rubens  in  the  gallery. 

They  did  not  take  rooms  in  the  H8tel 
Sophienbad,  but  in  the  Bavarian,  where  they 
could  have  them  large  and  aiiy,  and  good 
attendance.  But  they  were  with  Margaret 
every  day. 

Margaret  judged  rightly  when  she  foresaw 
that  had  Caspar  had  time  to  expect  them,  be 
would  have  been  sadly  disturbed.  In  small 
rooms,  with  no  attendance  but  what  Mar- 
garet could  give  him,  and  in  what  he  could 
not  help  considering  the  somewhat  undigni- 
fied position  of  utter  helplessness,  the  ad- 
vent of  strangers  (especially  such  strangers 
as  the  Beauchamps)  would  have  been  most 
unwelcome. 

But  once  aware  that  there  was  no  escape 
fi-om  them,  that  Mr.  Beauchamp  had  been  in 
the  hotel  itself,  and  that  in  half  an  hour  he 
would  be  at  his  bedside,  Caspar's  cool  self- 
possession  came  into  play. 

"  He  is  a  gentleman   every  inch,  and 
should  say  a  clever  one  too,"  said  the  &tber 
to  his  daughter,  after  the  first  interview. 

The  doctor  said  it  would  be  good  for  the 
patient  to  be  moved  daily  on  to  a  sota,.so  a 
small  sitting-room  was  taken  opening  out  of 
his  own.  Ma^aret  was  spared  for  half  an 
hour  to  buy  a  new  blue  dressing-gown  and  a 
new  razor,  and  he  received  his  visitors  for 
the  first  time  together  on  the  next  day. 

The  dressing-gown  was  of  a  German  cut, 
and  that  distressed  poor  Caspar  not  a  little. 
But  Margaret's  fingers  went  to  work  to  alter 
the  ugly  sleeve  and  the  unbecoming  collar, 
and  when  the  auburn  beard  was  spread  upon 
it,  Caspar  still  looked  a  handsome  man. 
Philippine,  who  had  never  seen  him  before, 
thought  him  more  than  handsome. 

Caspar  could  be  very  courteous  when  he 
liked.  His  courtesy  to  Philippine  was  very 
touching — touching,  because  eveiy  attempt 
such  an  exertion  to  him,  and  so  many 
failed  while  they  were  still  attempts  only. 
At  length  he  had  to  give  up  trying  to  raise 
himself  when  she  came  in  with  her  father, 

she  did  every  day  now — sometimes  twice 

day.  He  had  to  suffer  her  to  pick  up  the 
book  or  paper  that  slipped  off  his  sofa  if 
Margaret  were  not  close  at  hand, 

Margaret's  offices  were  accepted  by  the 
sufferer  as  a  matter  of  course.  Day  and  night 
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were  alike  devoted  to  him,  and  hardlf  a 
murmur  of  gratitude  or  a  common  e]C}M«ssion 
of  thanks  would  pass  his  lips.  But  an  eameat 
"Oh,  thazilc  you  !  how  sony  I  am  !"  wonld 
follow  upon .  Philippine's  least  and  most 
trifling  seivice. 

Do  you  think  it  pained  Maigaret  to  note 
die  difference?  Margaret  was  human,  and 
dte  bad  human  weaknesses.  The  first,  and 
the  second,  and  the  third  time  that  the  fact 
was  broQght  before  her,  a  half-pained,  half- 
rebellious  feeling  swelled  into  her  heart.  But 
conquer  it  she  felt  she  must,  and  conquer  it 
she  did.  "  What  is  my  love  for  him,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "if  it  allows  of  jealousy?" 
And  after  that  ^le  forced  herself  to  bring 
Philippine  to  tfae'&ont,  as  it  were,  implored 
her  to  come  ottsn  to  see  Ga^)ar,  aad  tcld 
her,  what  indeed  was  tme,  that  her  pnMnce 
was  the  only  thing  dMt  roused  him  or  gave 
him  pleasure. 

Mr.  Beaudump  faiied  a  comfoitlAjlc  aan- 
riage  by  the  month,  and  regularly  as  tbe  after- 
noon returned  name  the  carriage  to  the  door 
of  the  H6te]  Sophienbad,  and  then  they 
drove  together — Caspar,  Margaret,  IHr.  Beau- 
champ,  and  !KulipQine. 

The  party  onUid  no  little  excitement  in 
Munich.  PhUigpioe's  beautiful  face  and  Mar- 
garet's dark,  satt  ^es  attnwted  ths  attention 
of  many  a  paasor-by.  Some  wondered  if  all 
English  giris  wem  as  pale  as  these,  for 
Philippine's  rich,  delicate  coIdvt  was  fading 
little  by  little  from  her  fac^  as  Margaret's 
had  done  long  before. 

When,  on  Sie  day  we  have  met  them,  she 
excused  herself  from  the  drive  on  the  plea 
that  her  head  achad,,and  wiettaed  bade  slowly 
to  the  Hotel  HlFaiiam  with  her  maid,  Mr. 
Bcauchamp  beg^n  ID  fear  thit  Munich  was 
not  a  healthy  pltae. 

Caspar  wa&  not  sffi\'ell  either.  At  least  he 
was  very  soon  tkad  of  the  dru«,,And  begged 
to  be  taken  homcentier  than  und^- 
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It  came  to  Philippine's  ears  that  Gas^ 
Marshall  had  missed  her  from  her  accustomed 
place  in  the  carriage,  and  that  be  had  come 
home  terribly  weak  and  worn.  And  after  that 
she  never  more  exouscd  herself,  and  &ie 
drives  would  be  late  and  long. 

July  melted  into  August,  and  at  the  end  of 
August  the  Beaucbaraps  were  still  at  Munich. 

"I  think  we  ought  to  be  going  back  to 
your  mother,"  said  the  father  periodically  to 
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his  daughter.  But  ^<  was  his  guiding  star, 
and  the  guiding  star  chose  tu  tarry  over 
Munich  for  the  present. 

"  We  could  not  leave  Margaret  alone, 
papa,  could  we?"  she  would  say. 

Once  she  said  it  standing  by  the  window 
of  their  own  rooms,  and  looking  with  vacant 
eyes  at  the  statues  of  great  men  on  their 
pedestals  below.  She  was  not  trying  to  dis- 
tinguish Komer  from  Goethe,  nor  to  discover 
jf  Goethe  and  Korner  were  there  at  all.  I 
think  both  of  these  are  of  the  ©vup,  look- 
ing blindly  out  with  stony  eyes  upon  the 
puny  passers-by :  eternity  gazing  upon  fleet- 
ing time. 

Mr.  Beauchamp  was  reading  Gaiignani  in 
the  arm-chair.  They  were  waiting  for  a  hasty 
luncheon  of  fniit  and  wine  before  the  carriage 
doutd  come- round. 

"  Ah,  poor  fsUovp;"  said  he,  "  it  can't  last 
very  mudi  loi^nr  raam  I  doubt  if  he  will 
be  here  this  day  vwA.  licwDutd.lie  merciful 
to  wait  and:takB  tbtrgenrgiit  with  us.  Poor 
thing!  she  ^tl  tffflak  dMm  after  all  this 
heroism.  Wonderful  natnte  it  is,  to  be  sure — 
wonderful!"  And  Mr.  Bfeauduimp  turned 
the  GaitgTiam  round  wittt  a  sigh,.and  began 
reading  the  latest  £n>m  Bi^land^ 

Philippine  said^iCwas  tcm  hortO'Cat  She 
drank  a  gl»s  uf' water,  and  took  up  the 
paper,  wbitii  her  father  had  laid  down. 
There  wa»  a  long  silenee,  brtdiaD  only  by 
the  pouring  out  ^  somO'AlHBala  into  Mr. 
Beauchamf^'s  glaaa,  and  the  cronah,  crunch 
of  the.6«n^|Mm|.a«'Kiilip||iiie  foldad  andun- 
foldhd'r  aatf  tsUBdlinnstlesi^  in  h«r  hands. 

"  Papa,"  she  askeUiaflast,,"  doe*  Margaret 
know?" 

Mr.  Beaudian^  was  at  thatmoment  in  the 
,]^eserves  at  Beauchamp  Towers  ;  myriads  of 
pheasants  crossed  the  ratina  ot  his  mind's 
eye.  He  had  quite  fotgotten  the  casual 
tematfe-he  bad  made  to  huidaughta. 

"^"Biiaom  what,  my  dear?"  he  asked. 

"That  he  is — so  ill,  papai" 

"  Ah,  indeed  I  poor  child,  poor  child  !  I 
never  thought  of  that.  It  ought  to  be  broken 
to  her.  Those  doctors  will  deceive  her  to 
the  last.    How  long  has  he  been  ill  ?" 

"Seven  weeks,"  said  Philippine.  She 
could  have  said  "  seven  weeks  to-day,"  but 
she  forbore. 

There  was  another  long  pause,  and  then 
Philippine  went  up-stairs  to  put  on  her  hat. 
When  she  came  down  the  carriage  had  been 
some  moments  at  the  door.  They  got  in — 
in  a  silence  which  neither  noticed.  As  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  H6tel  Sophienbad 
Pbihppine  said. 
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"  I  will  tell  Margaret,  papa.  I  thick  I  can 
do  it  best.    You  are  sure  fliere  is  no  hope?" 

"  There  never  has  been  any  from  the  very 
hist  You  tell  hei,  darling ;  you  will  do  it 
best     But  how  will  you  manage  it,  eh?" 

"  Let  us  have  a  droschke,  papa.  You  take 
him  in  the  carriage." 

Margaret  was  standing  at  the  door  to  meet 
them.    They  bad  grown  used   to  see  the 


drawn,  pained  expression  in  her  blanched 
face.  Only  Philippine  noticed  that  there> 
was  a  new  look  in  her  face  to-day, 

Margaret  came  up  to  the  carriage  and  took 
Fhilippine's  hand.  She  is  always  Philippine 
now,  not  PhiL  "  Phil "  was  passable  when 
she  was  in  her  wilful  humours  at  Beauchamp 
Towers.  Here  in  Munich,  with  her  pale  face 
and  her  quiet  manner,  she  could  be  none 


other  than  Philippine.  Margaret  fancied  that 
Mary  of  Scotland  might  have  changed  just 
so,  from  the  gay  Dauphiness  of  France  into 
the  sad,  beautiful  woman  of  the  later  days, 
and  under  greyer  skies.  But  Fhilippine's 
grander  beauty,  her  womanhood,  had  fallen 
upon  a  sudden,  without  cause,  and  under  bluer 
skies  than  had  seen  her  blithe  and  girlish. 

All  this  Margaret  had  discovered  in  the 
last  week  of  the  time  we  have  necessarily 


passed  over  in  silence.  That  the  chaise 
could  be  without  cause  she  could  not  believe. 
Outwardly  the  weeks  passed  evenly  enough — 
an  hour  in  the  Finacothec,  a  drive,  the  band 
at  the  Cafd  Reib'l— such  was  the  order  of  the 
day  for  all,  except  that  Ma^aret,  who  at 
other  times  would  so  have  feasted  on  the 
treasures  of  the  gallery,  never  shared  the 
visits  that  the  Beauchamps  made,  more  as  a 
mtiter  of  duty  than  of  taste. 
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Caspar  indeed  varied  a  litde  from  day  to 
day,  and  with  his  health  Margaret's  ^irits 
rose  and  fell.  Sometimes,  when  he  had  eaten 
some  breakfast,  or  slept  soundly  for  a  few 
hotiis,  or  had  come  home  from  his  drive 
without  suffering  afterwards,  she  would  look 
almost  happy  for  a  httle  while.  Then  the 
hope  would  ebb  and  wane,  to  rise  again,  and 
ebb  again  continualty.  It  was  like  the  tide, 
a  sorrowfid  thing,  I  think,  always,  only  that 
there  was  the  lurking  fear  beneath  that  one 
day  with  the  ebb  a  something  would  be 
carried  out  to  the  shoreless  ocean,  never  to 
return — never  to  give  hope  any  more,  nor 
feai  any  more. 

Margaret  in  her  brave  soul  had  tried  to 
face  the  possibility  from  tbeb^inning.  When 
the  doctor's  visits  slackened,  and  he  told  her 
there  was  nothing  that  he  could  do  any 
longer,  and  when  the  stronger  measures  em- 
pli^red  at  first  were  replaced  bj"  opiates  and 
refreshing  drinks,  things  that  might  alleviate 
but  conld  not  cure,  she  had  courage  enough 
to  recognise  that  the  possibih^  had  become 
a  prob^lity. 

How  bitter  it  was  we  need  not  ask.  The 
God  who  alone  could  know  gave  her  the 
strength  sufficient  to  the  hour. 

Is  diis  a  platitude,  or  a  fanciful  imagination  ? 
They  who  have  passed  through  dark  waters  as 
Margaret  did,  and  with  the  same  faith  that 
upheld  her,  will  answer.  They  alone  are 
able  to  judge. 

But  Margaret  was  more  Sian  most  women 
tutored  in  sorrow.  Her  \^oIe  life  had  been 
more  or  less  uneasy  and  troubled.  She  had 
leamt  as  all  children  of  sorrow  have  leamt, 
01  oaght  to  learn,  the  lesson  of  looking 
beyond  herself,  even  when  the  bitterness  was 
hers  alone. 

She  was  not  quite  snre  that  the  bitterness 
now  was  hers  alone. 

The  probability  had  passed  into  an  almost 
certain^  tile  evening  before  Mr,  Beau- 
champ  had  first  spoken  to  his  daughter  of 
the  hopelessness  of  Caspar  Marshall's  case. 

Into  the  agony  of  that  night  it  is  not  for 
us  to  look.  We  must  see  Margaret  only  as 
she  came  down  next  day,  as  she  stands  with 
Fhilippine's  hand  at  the  carriage  door. 

I  have  seen  pictures  of  Sl  Agnes  with 
such  a  look  as  Margaret  wore.  Whoever 
knows  such  pictures  will  not  wonder  that  she 
was  strong  enough  to  go  through  all  things 
unflinchingly,  nor  that  she  spoke  calmly  to 
her  friend  what  sounded  common  words.  I 
should  like  materialists  to  have  seen  her  then, 
to  be  haunted  by  the  sight  for  ever :  that  they 
might  see  there  is  a  Far-off  reflected  in  those 


far-off  eyes,  and  that  a  strength  not  ours  is  a 
verity. 

"  I  will  drive  with  you  alone  to^ay,"  said 
she,  antidpating  Fhilippine's  plan  smd  words. 
And  before  Caspar  Marshall  was  carried 
down  they  had  driven  off. 

The  coachman  had  told  the  driver  that  the 
Caf^  Reib'l  was  the  point  daily  made  for, 
and  he  drove  accordingly.  But  Margaret 
stood  up  and  ordered  otherwise. 

Philippine  did  not  understand  German, 
and  she  was  lost  in  thought.  She  was  un- 
manned too,  if  we  may  apply  the  term  to  a 
woman.  A  blow  that  unnerves  some  of  us, 
nerves  others.  And  then  the  night  had 
passed  over  it  for  Margaret,  and  not  an  hour 
for  Philippine.  But  after,  all,  what  was 
Caspar  Marshall  to  Philippine  ?  The  brother 
of  her  friend  at  least,  and  a  dying  man. 

They  drove  on  silently  again  through  the 
streets.  Then  the  town,  nowhere  dense, 
became  thin  and  irregular.  They  passed  under 
a  three-arched  gateway  with  strange  old 
pointed-roofed  towers  to  right  and  left.  The 
driver  turned  round  and  gave  its  name  and 
history  in  Bavarian  patois.  But  neither 
Margaret  nor  Philippine  understood  the 
strange  jargon,  nor  cared  to  understand. 

Here  the  road  became  wider,  with  clumps 
of  trees  on  either  side,  and  they  were  in  the 
open  country.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  the 
carriage  stopped.  Here  there  were  gateways 
on  either  side,  and  at  the  one  on  the  left 
they  drew  up. 

"The  bustling,  good-natured  driver  jumped 
off  his 'seat  in  a  moment,  chattering  menily 
of  what  was  to  be  seen.  .  But  to  ears  used  to 
North -German  pronunciation  and  idiom 
the  dialect  of  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol  is  almost 
unintelligible, 

"Where  are  we  going  to,  Margaret?" 
asked  Philippine  at  length,  as  they  vent 
through  the  gate  on  foot, 

Margaret  drew  her  hand  on  to  her  arm  and 
held  it  there.     That  was  ail  her  answer. 

What  a  beautiful  resting-place  the  Ger- 
mans give  to  their  dead  I  What  a  beautiftil 
name — God's  Acre  I  There  are  no  tranqiled 
graves  there,  no  obliterated  mounds,  no  spots 
uncared  for  and  neglected.  There  are 
gardeners  here  as  for  any  other  public  place ; 
and  how  they  care  for  their  silent  garden ! 

This  one  at  Munich  is  indeed  a  fit  habita- 
tion for  the  mortal  of  the  beloved  dead. 
Here  there  is  a  soldier's  grave,  on  which  the 
soldier's  widow  has  hung  her  fresh  wreaths 
not  an  hour  ago.  There  is  a  htde  child's, 
an  iron  cross  overshadowing  it,  roses  trailed 
about  the  cross  and  over  the  mound ;  in  the 
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centre  of  the  cross  itself  a  picture  of  the  child 
is  placed,  covered  with  glass  to  protect  it 
from  the  sun  and  rain.     We  can  all  see  what 
they  have  lost  who  laid  their  little  burden 
down  when  the  snow  was  fiUliug  over  Munidi, 
and  the  garden  of  the  dead  was  spread  with, 
a  pall  of  spotless  white.     A  liole  further 
a  woman  is  kneeling  beside  a  grave, 
cannot  distnrb  her  by  drawing  near  enough 
to  see  by  whom  she  prays  and  watches.     T 
many  Rlzpalu  come  here,  that  tbe  sight 
common,    though   they  have   nothing  viler 
tliaii  scattered  rose-leaves  to  drive  away  from 
the  sacred  mounds. 

Margaret  and  Philippine  wslked  slowly 
and  silently  down  the  narrow  paths.  Neither 
bad  courage  yet  to  look  in  the  other's  face. 

There  was  no  need  for  looking  nor  for 
words.  Each  had  come  out  meaning  to 
break  as  gently  as  might  be  to  the  other  the 
sorrowful  tidings  known  to  each.  Now  the 
silence  and  the  gmves  spoke  for  both. 
Philippine  read  Margaret's  message;  and 
Margaret  felt  that  she  had  read  it  aright. 

Margaret  stopped  at  last,  and  pointed  to  a 
pillar  of  maible,  over  which  autumn  clematis 
bad  wreathed  itself. 

"  I.  cannot  read  it,"  said  Philippine  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  Das  grab  ist  nidit  tief,"  it  s^d ;  "  es  ist 
nur  der  Futa'tiitt  des  hebenden  engek  der 
una  sucht." 

"The  grave  is  not  deep,"  translated  Mar- 
garet firmly ;  "  it  is  but  the  footprint  of  tbe 
kiving  angel  who  seeks  us." 

It  cannot  bear  translation;  such  German 
sayings  seldom  can.  .  The  phrases  are  too 
terse,  too  pregnant,  too  full  of  poesy  for  our 
colder  and  poorer  tongue. 

They  passed  on  again ;  and  again  in  silence. 

!'Will  you  sit  down,  Margaret?"  asked 
Philippine,  after  a  little. 

"  No,  no ! "  said  Margaret  neri'ously ;  and 
^e  walked  on  quickly,  moving  firom  one 
path  into  another,  till  they  found  they  had 
taken  a  circle,  and  were  at  the  gate  once 
more. 

Margaret  stood  stiil  then,  and  took  a  long, 
lingering  look  behind  her. 

"  I  am  glad  it  will  be  here,"  she  said. 

Philippine  thought  this  calm  so  unnatural, 
and  was  so  alarmed  by  the  fixed  yet  wander- 1 


ing  look  in  Mar^rcf  s  eyes,  that  she  looked 
rotmd  for  some  seat  oi  resting-place,  and 
saw  for  the  first  time  that  just  inside  the  gate 
stood  a  small  house,  the  door  of  idiich  was 
widiin  reach.  She  drew  Ma^arct,  vdia 
offered  no  resistant,  towards  it. 

The  door  was  open ;  but  there  were  inner 
doors,  the  upper  part  of  glass,  on  either  side, 
and  these  were  locked. 

It  was  rather  an  awfhl  mght  to  come  upon 
all  uDpiepased.  The  room  to  tbe  right,  into 
which  they  found  themselves  looking,  was 
lighted  all  round  by  large  windows.  'The 
centre  was  bare  and  uncaxpeted ;  but  tiiere 
were  silent  inhabitants  of  the  still  place. 

Round  the  walls  wooden  beds  or  litters 
were  standing,  and  five  oc  six  of  these  were 
tenanted  by  the  dead. 

Here  was  an  old  man,  the  sim  felling  upon 
his  bald  white  forehead,  his  head  turned  on 
one  side,  his  aims  &Uing  listlessly  befisrebtni. 

Here  was  a  little  child,  dresaed  in  white, 
and  widi  a  wreath  of  white  flowers  npon  bcr 
head.  She  was  veiled  completely,  but  under 
the  veil  you  saw  the  innocent  upturned 
marble  lace,  the  smile  upon  the  halAopened 
mouth,  the  tiny  bands  folded  upon  the 
flowers  that  lay  upon  her  breast 

Next  to  her,  another  child,  also  in  irtute, 
also  veiled,  but  hardly  more  than  a  baby. 

And  a  few  places  off,  a  young  man — ^his 
forehead  smooth  and  high,  his  features  finely 
cut  and  firm,  fixed  by  the  hand  of  dexth,  wbo 
yet  moulds  and  re-mould  s  after  the  final  blow 
is  given,  and  makes  evny  day  give  its  acconnt 
of  his  reign  of  teiror. 

But  there  was  no  terror  here.  Perfect 
peace  was  upon  the  young  ia.<x  of  the  man, 
who  had  lived  just  long  enough  to  know  that 
life  is  sweet.     Now  he  found  death  sweeter. 

There  is  a  list  of  names  outside  the  door ; 
the  date  of  death  and  the  age  are  given.  This 
is  August  Hendcl,  painter,  aged  twenty-cne. 
Like  Lauius,  he  has  been  four  days  dead. 
They  will  take  him  away  and  buiy  him  at 
eventide,  and  none  will  roU  away  the  stone. 

Not  now.  Not  till  the  woiid's  great  even- 
tide. Till  then,  sleep  on,  August  Hendel, 
and  t^e  thy  rest. 

A  thousand  years  in  thy  sight  will  be  but 
as  yesterday,  seeing  it  is  passed  as  a  watch.in 
the  night. 
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"  He  calbdi  hii  om  tbtep  br  uiM,  ud  lead 

'pHERE  is  no  difficulty  in  the  general 

interpretation  of  this  language,  although 
re  seems  to  be,  practically,  no  little  diffi- 
culty felt  in  the  actual  belief  of  what  is  here 
asserted.  An  eastern  shepherd  is,  in  some 
respects,  in  closer  relations  with  his  sheep 
than  our  shepherds  are  accustomed  to  be 
with  theirs.  He  knows  them  individually, 
names  them,  makes  them  know  tlieir  names, 
and  answer  to  them;  does  not  follow  them, 
driving,  but  goes  before,  leading.  Now,  when 
our  Lord  here  designates  Himself  the  Shep- 
herd and  his  people  the  flock.  He  is  not  con- 
tented with  the  use  of  the  metaphor  in  a. 
comprehensive  and  quite  general  way-j  but, 
very  expressly,  adopts  it  also  in  some  of  its 
particular  applications;  and,  in  the  passage 
before  us,  especially  in  this— that"  He  calleth 
his  own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth  them 
out."  You  will  remember  another  specific 
application  of  the  general  metaphor  which  is, 
perhaps,  etill  more  tender  and  beautiful,  in 
which  our  Lord  makes  us  sec  the  good  shep- 
herd leaving  the  folded  flock  behmd  him  in 
safety,  while  he  treads  the  solitary  wilder- 
s  in  search  of  "  the  one  "  which  has  gone 
astray. 

What,  then,  is  this  calling  by  name  ?  for 
the  spedfic  application  carries  in  it  the  specific 
meaning,  wlutever  it  be.  The  use  of  this 
phrase  docs  not  b^n  with  our  Lord.  It 
had  come  down  from  Old  Testament  times. 
Grandly  is  it  used,  in  a  manner  as  beautiful 
is  surprising,  by  the  Psalmist  and  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah  in  relation  to  the  heavenly 
worlds.  Jehovah  is  the  Shepherd  of  the  stars. 
They  lie  beneath  his  sight  like  a  flock  in 
peaceful  pasturage,  scattered  far  and  wide 
over  the  fields  of  space.  But  not  one  of  them 
is  lost ;  not  one  forgotten ;  not  one  unseen. 
"  He  telleth  the  number'  of  the  stars ;  He 
calleth  them  ail  by  their  names;"  i.e..  He 
knows  the  nature  and  peculiarity  of  each 
world  as  it  is  called  or  named,  and  loves 
each  with  some  distinctive  and  special  afiec- 
tion.  It  is  the  Divine  Shepherd  of  those 
celestial  fields  who  comes  down  here  and 
speaks  of  and  to  individual  men  in  the  very 
language  He  uses  to  the  stars.  "  He  calleth 
'  's  own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth  diem 
out."  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the 
Shepherd  appears  more  amiable  and  illus- 
trious withm  the  heavenly,  or  within  this 
earthly  field  of  his  care— gni()ing  the  stars 
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with  his  Shepherd  "  rod  "  into  ti^ir  "  padis 
of  ordCT  and  serenity,  and  folding  the  va 
universe  daily  in  the  love  which  is  yet  vasti 
than  itself ;  or  "  calling  "  the  individual  mai 
the  sinful,  helpless,  suffering  human  creatui 
to  follow  Him  into  green  postures,  and  t 
^ain  of  the  greet  Bock  of  God. 

At  any  rate  we  see  the  meaning.  He  hi 
a  personal  knowledge  of  his  disciples  of  th 
most  complete  and  intimate  kind;  c^lin 
each  by  name,  treating  him  as  an  individua 
according  to  the  nature  he  possesses,  and  tb 
actual  circumstances  of  his  life.  So  far  th« 
is  no  difficulty.  He  is  omniscient,  needs  n 
infonnation,  "knows  what  is  in  man."  £u: 
evidently,  this  personal  knowledge  is  th 
least  pajt  of  the  meaning  her&  The  lac 
gnage  points  to  something  much  closer  am 
more  aifectionate  than  "  knowledge  "  of  itael 
expresses.  The  naming  of  the  name  indi 
cates  the  existence  of  a  perEonal  regaid  fo 
eadi.  What,  without  exaggeration,  may  b 
called  a  personal  friendship  is  established  be 
twees  the  Lord  and  eadi  of  his  diadples 
We  do  not  get  the  proper  conception  of  hi 
Shepherd  care  if  we  thmk  of  Him  as  drivini 
them  in  mass,  fi^eding  them  in  fiock,  shuttinj 
them  up  by  the  company  in  pens  of  safety 
Rather,  He  comes  in  among  them,  sees  then 
one  by  one,  and  has  personal  communicatior 
with  each  suitable  to  himself  and  unknowi 
all  the  rest^  calling  him  by  his  own  name 
and  expressing  a  personal  love  in  the  calling. 
And  this  is  die  thing  which  we  have  said 
is  hard  of  belief.  For,  practically,  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  strcngly  believed  by  Christian 
i:>eople.  By  many  it  is  scarce  believed  at  all. 
By  none  would  it  be  denied  as  it  stands  here 
in  the  genial  assertion.  But  by  how  few  is 
it  realised  and  fully  accepted  as  true  for  him- 
self and  in  his  own  daily  life !  We  will  now 
try  to  show  how  much  the  meaning  is,  by  the 
use  of  s<»ne  familiar  analogies.  We  may  come 
thus  to  see  how  feebly  we  believe  it  in  our 
own  case ;  to  see  also  how  much  we  lose  by 
our  incredulity ;  and  how  much  we  shall  gain, 
immediately,  by  simpler  ^th  and  a  more 
loving  heart  A  good  man  has  many  friends ; 
and  all  are  dear  to  him,  and  each  is  dear. 
If  he-were  asked, "  Do  youlove  your  friends  ?" 
of  course  he  would  answer,  "  Yes."  But  if 
he  were  asked,  "  Do  you  love  them  all  alike, 
with  exactly  the  same  kind,  and  quality,  and 
Strength  of  attachment  to  each  ?  "  he  would 
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answer,  "  No.  I  love  them  as  I  find  them, 
know  them,  feel  them,  individually,  with 
maaifold  and  delicate  differences,  no  two  of 
them  exciting  exactly  the  same  kind  or  colour 
of  emotion.  If  they  were  announced  as 
conung  to  me  one  by  one,  I  must  see  the 
&ce  of  each,  or  hear  the  name,  before  I  can 
be  conscious  of  that  definite  emotion  which 
is  the  substance  of  my  felt  friendship  with 
Mm." 

M.-ike  the  analogy  more  familiar  still.  You 
are  seated  by  yoyr  fireside  on  a  winter  night 
when  the  announcement  is  made — "  A  friend 
has  come  j  "  That  announcement  makes  you 
benevolently  expectant ;  yet  your  state  of 
mind  is  then  only  vague  and  uncertain,  for 
there  are  friends,  and  friends.  But  in  the 
next  moment  the  name  is  spoken,  or  the  face 
of  your  friend  shines  in  the  door  of  your 
room ;  and  that  face  ap^>earing,  or  that  name 
uttered,  in  a  moment  calls  up  the  proper 
feeling.  No  other  face  appearing  there,  nor 
any  other  name  that  could  be  pronounced  in 
your  hearing,  would  call  up  exactly  the  same 
feeling.  Each  friend  has  his  own  place  in 
your  hear^  and  gets  his  own  welcome  ^en 
he  comes.  There  is  a  general  affection  which 
yoii  bear  to  all  your  friends ;  there  is  a  specific 
and  differentiated  affection  which  you  bear  to 
each.  So  it  is  with  the  Shephnd  and  the 
flock.  The  whole  Qock  is  known,  and  loved, 
and  led.  And,  to  our  first  thought,  it  is  apt 
enough  to  seem  that  such  general  care  on 
the  part  of  one  so  high,  and  who  has  so  many 
other  things  on  hand,  is  really  what  is  most 
suitable  to  the  case)  and  that  anything  more 
minute  and  specifically  personal  would  be 
hardly  worthy  of  his  dignity.  Yet  here  it  is 
as  plain  as  it  can  be  made ;  and  the  more  we 
think  of  it,  putting  our  heart  into  the  think- 
ing, the  more  plain  it  will  appear  to  us  that 
eacji  has  separate  and  individual  recognition, 
and  love,  and  leading,  for  "  He  calleth  his 
own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth  them  out" 

There  would  be  no  irreverence  or  impro- 
priety  in  taking  the  help  of  another  analogy. 
When  friendship  between  man  and  woman 
passes  into  the  higher  and  holier  phase  of 
love,  there  is  a  mutual  regard  of  a  much  mote 
intense  kind  established.  There  is  a  meeting 
of  affinities.  Each  has  a  s^ht  of  qualities  in 
the  other  which  are  revealed  to  no  one  else. 


than  pleasantries  on  the  mutual  credulity  and 
boundless  charity  of  "  lovers."  But,  in  the 
immense  majority  of  cases,  a  great  deal  also 
is  real.  It  is  a.  real  excellence  in  the  other 
that  is  seen  by  each.     Love  is  the  great 


revcaler.  This  is  true  in  the  highest  sphere 
of  all ;  and  that  highest  sphere  gives  taw  to 
the  lover.  We  do  not  see  God  in  his  beauty 
until  we  begin  to  love  Him.  "  He  that  lovcth 
is  bom  of  God,  and  knoweth  God."  Some 
knowledge  may  be  necessaiy  antecedent  to 
any  love — at  least  we  are  accustomed  to  think 
so.  But  the  highest  and  best  knowledge,  that 
which  has  fulness  and  reality  in  it,  and  which 
brings  some  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  always 
comes  after,  and  as  the  fruit  of,  love.  Or,  to 
the  consciousness,  it  may  be  simultaneously. 
It  is  no  otherwise  as  between  human  crea- 
tures. A  man,  a  woman,  must  be  loved  before 
they  can  be  thoroughly  known  and  appre- 
ciated. Watch  them,  study  ihetp,  criddse 
them,  talk  with  them,  trade  with  them,  woric 
with  them — and  still  you  do  not  know  them. 
Each  is  still,  in  many  things,  as  an  undis- 
covered country,  the  landscapes  of  which  lie 
beneath  cloud  and  mist,  ivaiting  for  a  sun 
that  has  not  yet  risen.  Each  is  as  a  spany 
cave  mth  many  gems  in  it,  which,  however, 
are  yet  set  in  darkness,  and  which  feel  hard 
and  sharp  and  cold  to  the  touch.  Tlie  clear- 
ness, and  the  bright  colours,  and  the  flashing 
lights  are  wailing  for  the  love-torch  to  reveal 
them.  But  when  that  torch  is  kindled  lliey 
are  revealed.  Always.  And  when  the  love- 
troth  is  plighted,  and  the  life-vow  made  by 
each  as  on  the  altar  of  the  other's  heart, 
what  a  revelation  there  is  to  each  of  excel- 
lence in  the  other  largely  unseen  till  then  I 
And  unseen  then  by  all  except  the  loving 
one.  And  what  a  meaning  is  thrown  into 
little  things !  And  what  a  tender  significance 
there  may  then  be  in  no  more  than  the  naming 
of  the  names,  each  by  the  other,  of  the  loving 
pair !  To  one  who  knows  himself,  herself, 
purely,  deeply  loved,  the  sound  of  his  own 
name  on  the  lips  of  his  beloved  will  be  more 
musical  than  aU  nature's  harmonies.  All  over 
the  world,  souls  thus  enraptured  and  refined 
by  the  great  passion  "  call  each  other  by 
name  and  lead  each  other  out."  Even  so  is 
it  with  the  Lord  and  the  Church— with  the 
Lord  and  the  individual  disciple.  Put  aside, 
I  pray  you,  all  unworthy  fear  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  subject  by  the  use  of  such  an 
illustration  as  this.  ■  With  ourselves  be  the 
blame  and  shame  of  such  degradation  if  it 
comes ;  for  to  those  who  diink  and  feel  rightly 
nothing  is  holier,  nothing  mightier,  tlian  love. 
Nor  is  anything  better  fitted  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  divine  mysteries  and  divine  affec- 
tions to  the  children  of  men.  "  As  the  bride- 
groom rejoiceth  over  the  bride,  so  shall  thy 
God  rejoice  over  thee."  No  enraptured  bride- 
groom ever  had  love  to  his  loved  one  so  warm, 
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and  strong,  and  pure  as  that  of  the  lover  and 
seeker  of  sonk  to  the  souls  He  loves,  and 
finds,  and  marries,  and  "  leads  "  home,  re- 
joicing. That  nothing  and  no  one  may  come 
between  Him  and  them.  He  asserts  strongly, 
jealously,  the  husband's  right — "  He  that 
hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom" — claims 
each  lecoveied  one  as  engaged,  and  for  ever 
affianced  to  Himself,  names  the  name  of 
each  with  a  lover's  tenderness,  and  "  leads  " 
them  through  these  earthly  scenes  towards 
"  the  King's  palace."  Now  if  this  be  true  of 
all,  then  it  is  true  of  each,  and  of  course  it  is 
true  of  you. 

The  difficulty  is,  I  suppose,  to  see  or  feel 
how  this  can  be  true  in  any  consistent^  with 
parts  of  your  own  moral  consciousness.  You 
can  understand  how  He  might  name  your 
name  in  condescension,  or  in  pity,  or  in  re- 
poof ;  but  how  He  should  name  your  name 
m  pure  warm-hearted  love — in  love  to  yott, 
to  your  own  very  self,  as  cherishing  a  real, 
heaxtfelt,  personal  attachment  to  you,  that 
alti^ther  baffles  your  comprehension;  be- 
cause you  feel  that  there  is  nothing  m  you 
which  is  deeply  suitable  to  his  love.  He,  of 
all  beings,  cannot  love  what  is  not  lovable ; 
and  He  cannot  call  you  the  thing  He  wishes 
to  love,  and  then  love  the  name  He  has  given 
you.  He  sees  you  and  treats  you,  simply 
and  exclusively,  as  what  you  are.  Even  to 
your  own  imp^ect  sight,  and  in  your  own 
deepest  consciousness,  you  are  anything  but 
lovely  and  lovable.  An  old  description 
holds  but  too  true — "Poor,  and  wretched, 
and  miserable,  and  blind,  and  naked."  Is 
this  "the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife?"  Is  this 
"the  King's  daughter  all  glorious  within," for 
whom  marriage  feast  is  waiting,  who  is  to 
be  brought  home  "with  gladness  and  re- 
joicing?" Yes,  even  so.  Such  are  the 
wonders  and  mysteries  of  our  life.  Only 
some  things  must  be  borne  in  mind  which 
will  help  OUT  apprehension  and  belie£ 

This,  for  instance — that  Christ  loves  in  us 
only  what  is  lovable.  He  does  not  love  the 
"  poverty,"  and  the  "  wretchedness,"  and  the 
"blindness,"  and  the  "misery."  He  loves 
the  inner,  better  self—the  real  Me,  of  which 
those  are  not  the  essendal  and  abiding  cha- 
racteristics, but  only  the  temporary  condi- 
tions. He  loves  the  soul  which  can,  and  will, 
by  his  help,  divest  itself  of  those  and  wear 
another  dress.  He  loves  the  heart  that  turns 
itself  to  Him,  smiUen  by  the  beauty  of  his 
image,  yearning  and  slrivlag  after  the  posses- 
sion of  it.  He  loves  the  goodness  that  is 
begun.  In  one  word.  He  loves  the  ideal 
"you,"  and  resolves,  by  his  own  grace,  to 


make  it  in  due  time  the  real  you.  Through 
all  the  darkness  and  misery  of  the  sinful  state 
He  sees  some  shinings  of  the  glorious  out- 
line, which  in  time  will  fill  up  into  the  per- 
fect image  of  Himself,  and  "counting  that 
whicli  is  not"  as  yet,  "as  though  it  were," 
He  holds  loving  converse  with  what  will  be 
assured  nobleness,  and  truth,  and  purity,  in 
iar  future  time,  and  in  a  higher  world.  It 
is,  therefore,  in  no  mere  mood  of  poetic 
imagining,  but  in  the  full  perception  both  of 
what  is  and  of  what  is  to  be  that  Christ,  in 
the  Canticles,  says  to  the  spouse,  "  Until  the 
day  break,  and  the  shadows  See  away,  I  will 
get  me  to  the  mountain  of  myrrh,  and  to  the 
hill  of  &ankincense.  Thou  art  all  fair,  my 
love ;  there  is  no  spot  in  thee."  The  shadow 
and  the  darkness  will  soon  pass  away,  leaving 
the  abiding  comeliness  of  grace,  "  the  beauty 
of  the  Lord  our  God  upon  us,"  eternally. 

Is  not  this  just  how  we  feel  and  what  we 
do  among  ourselves  with  growing  things  ? 
The  stem  of  the  vine  is  carefiilly  tended  in 
early  spring,  although  it  is  then  only  a  dry, 
knotted,  leaQess  thing,  because  the  summer 
leafage  and  the  autumn  clusters  are  fully  ex- 
pected. So,  too,  the  tall,  thorny  rod  is  propped 
and  cherished,  because  in  a  while  it  will  crown 
itself  with  its  blooming,  fragrant  roses,  and 
scatter  perfiime  on  every  breeze.  The  little 
infant,  at  times  all  crossness  and  self-will,  is 
yet  cherished  in  its  crossness,  and  loved  for 
what  has  hardly  yet  b^un  to  appear.  When 
your  redeeming  Lord  calls  you  by  name,  it 
is  that  He  may  lead  you  forth  to  all  the 
beauty  and  all  the  blessedness  which  are  yet 
to  be.  Of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  with 
Him  there  can  be  no  illusions.  He  is  never 
in  the  least  b^uiled  by  mere  appearances — 
by  what  we  say,  or  what  we  seem.  His  pure 
affection  settles  only  on  what  is,  or  will  be, 
good ;  and  if  ours  is  to  correspond  with  his, 
and  be  truly  an  answer  to  it,  we  ought  to 
believe  in  our  own  possible  goodness,  through 
his  gracious  help.  Bright  thoughts  of  our 
lineage,  of  our  destination,  of  our  bridegroom- 
Lord  calling  us  byname  to  daily  preparations 
for  celestial  marriage,  ought  to  stir  within  us 
continually.  We  ought  to  write  our  "winter" 
and  its  "  rains  "  as  "  past,"  and  to  be  looking 
for  the  early  flowers ;  for  surely  some  are  be- 
ginning to  bloom.  What ! — not  a  snowdrop 
above  the  groimd — not  a  song  among  the 
trees — never  a  flush  of  summer  yet  in  the 
sky?  Is  your  life  all  dead  earth,  and  cold 
air,  and  short,  dark  winter  day  ?  You  dare 
not  say  so.  There  is  a  whispering  and  a 
stirring  at  the  roots  of  your  being,  some  glow 
of  the  "  tender  green  "  among  your  branches, 
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some  buds  surely  wh«^  blossoms  lie  cradled, 
and — unless  you  hinder  and  spoil  all  by  beed- 
lessDCGs  and  unbelief — the  day  cannot  be  dis- 
tant when  you  wilt  say, ,"  Let  my  beloved 
come  into  his  garden  and  cat  his  pleasant 
fruits." 

But  still  doubts  arise.  Von  think  if  the 
Good  Shepherd  were  calling  you  by  name 
and  leading  you  out,  the  leading  would,  fiill 
surely,  be  into  other  fields  and  paths  than 
those  through  which  you  have  of  late  been 
passing,  or  in  which,  haply,  you  still  are  found. 
You  look  for  peace,  and  behold  trouble.  You 
are  very  veaiy,  and  He  appoints  you  more 
work.  You  had  sweet  companionship,  but  in 
one  desolating  hour  He  sent  you  out  alone. 
You  know,  indeed,  that  all  these  things,  ac- 
cording to  the  promise,  will  work  together  for 
youT  good  if  you  love  God.  You  know  this, 
and  try  to  believe  it,  but  yet  venture  to  doubt 
whether  such  things  as  these  can  ever  be  put 
down  as  symptoms  of  any  special  attachment 
on  his  part,  or  indeed  as  consistent  with  any- 
thing thai  deserves  the  name  of  spedal  love 
to  you.  Let  me  beseech  you  to  be  careful 
here.  Walk  softly,  for  we  are  now  within 
holy  ground.  Any  mistake  here  on  your  part 
will  be  for-reaching.  If  it  be  that  He,  the 
Good  Shepherd,  deeply  considering  the  things 
which  really  make  for  your  peace,  t^iog  the 
long  look  for  you,  and  providing  for  a.  future 
you  cannot  see,  is  meantime  giving  you  the 
cross,  the  thorn,  the  cup  of  anguish,  in  very 
love — thus  making  these  his  love-tokens — 
then  be  sure  it  will  be  a  sad  loss  to  you  if 
you  never  come  to  see  this;  while  to  Him 
who  thus  loves,  and  who  is  thus  requited,  it 
can  hardly  be  less  than  sorrow  and  grief  of 
heart  I  have  seen  a  shepherd,  on  a  bitter 
snowy  day,  gathering  all  his  sheep  carefully 
to  the  windy  side  of  the  hill.  The  silly  crea- 
tures, left  to  diemselves,  would  all  t^dLe  the 
other  side;  they  would  go  straight  to  the 
most  dangerous  places,  to  the  sheltered  spots 
where  the  deep  snow-wreaths  form  silently, 
oi  wbidi  they  would  soon  find  at  once  a 
refuge  and  a  grave.  On  siMdi  a  day  the  life 
of  some  of  the  sheep  depends  on  &cing 
the  blast  The  shepherd  would  not  let  the 
youngest,  he  would  not  let  the  weakest  one 
of  the  flock,  lie  down  in  the  shelter.  For 
the  very  love  he  bears  it,  "  he  calls  it  by 
name,  and  leads  it  out,"  or  drives,  or  carries 
— even  in  sudi  sm  hour  as  that — facing  the 
bitter  wind  and  the  blinding  snow ! 

Indeed,  my  brethren,  it  will  come  bi  this, 
that  if  «e  know  the  love  of  Christ  in  a  deep 
and  true  manner,  and  if  we  really  believe  that 
it  is  a  personal  love  to  oursdves,  we  shall  not 


be  so  apt  to  distinguish  and  select  certain 
special  modes  for  its  manifestation  as  alone 
suitable  and  proper.  One  mode  will  seem 
to  OS  almost  as  good  as  another  if  it  be  the 
one  that  He  selects,  and  we  shall  hear  the 
loving  voice  in  the  darioiess  as  well  as  in  the 
l^;ht ;  in  the  roar  of  the  wintry  storm  as  in 
the  hush  of  the  summer  nlence.  The  lover 
of  souls  can  make  tryst  with  his  beloved  ones, 
and  will  keep  it  anywhere,  and  in  almost  any 
manner.  He  is,  in  fact,  calling  his  own  l^ 
name,  and  leading  them  out  by  means  of  cir- 
cumstances of  every  variety  of  aspect  Sotne 
are  being  led  as  into  the  garden  where  the 
roses  bloom  and  the  rich  fruits  hang  ripely; 
and  some  into  the  wild,  where  there  seems 
to  be  no  sustenance.  Some  are  led  gently  by 
the  soft-flowbg  streams,  and  under  the  plea- 
sant shadow  of  the  bees ;  and  some  up  among 
the  misty  mountains  or  across  the  stormy  bil- 
lows of  the  sea,  towards  unknown  shores. 
What  matters  it,  if  He  be  the  leader— if  Ws 
be  the  guide?  You  can  go  into  tranquilll^, 
you  can  go  into  conflict,  you  .can  go  up  the 
breezy  hills  of  health,  or  lay  yourself  down 
in  the  sick  chamber — you  can  stand  at  the 
marriage  altar,  or  lie  down  on  the  bed  of 
death — if  only  He  calls  you  by  name,  and 
leads  you  out. 

"  But  the  leading  out  of  the  sheep  literally 
is,  generally,  into  pasturage ;  and  the  analogy 
to  that  in  die  spiritual  sphere  must  surely  be 
things  which  are  in  themselves  jdeasant  and 
desuable.  Sheep  will  not  eat  bitter  grass 
unless  they  are  famishing."  Yes ;  but  "  how 
much  is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep  P"  Surely 
so  much  better  that  he  can  sec  the  good  which 
sometimes  lies  in  seeming  evil ;  can  take  the 
bitter  for  the  sake  of  the  after  sweetness ;  can 
endure  sentient  or  sympathetic  pain  as  a  means 
of  the  spiritual  health  which  may  come  of  it 
Medicinal  plants  will  grow  up  among  the  steep 
and  jagged  rocks.  Some  prickly  thorns  bear 
sweet  leaves.  Spiritual  pasturage  for  saintly 
souls  is  not  all  green  grass  growing  in  shel- 
tered spots  by  the  banks  of  soft-flowing 
streams.  What,  in  the  widest  extent,  is  the 
pasture-land  of  a  healthy  and  growing  soul  in 
this  world  ?  Is  it  not  the  iriiole  of  this  human 
Ufe,  as  far  as  the  individual  can  be  a&cted  by 
any  of  its  persons,  or  scenes,  or  circumstances  ? 
Hovr  we  narrow  our  life  and  degrade  it  vibxn 
we  consider  that  for  us  good  can  be  found 
only  in  sugared  sweetness,  in  silky  softness, 
in  glittering  sunshine — in  health  of  body,  in 
prosperous  circumstances,  in  quietness  of 
mind,  in  religioas  feelings  of  the  happy  order  I 
How,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  enlarge  our 
life,  and  raise  it  to  the  tone  of  its  native 
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grandeur,  when  we  confidently  claim  also  the 
darker  parts,  as  fields  in  the  one  undivided 
realm ;  and  when  we  give  Christ,  the  lover 
and  the  leader  of  our  souls,  in  thought  and 
trust  what  He  already  possesses  in  fact — a 
clear  proper^  and  sovereignty  of  the  whole  ! 
Many  fields  has  He  in  this  great  pastuie~land 
of  lie  ;  and  He  has  some  of  the  well-loyed 
sheep  in  them  all.  There  are  the  fields  of 
peace,  much  sou^t  after,  which,  however, 
are  sLpt  to  lose  their  chmn  and  stay  their 
benefits  when  too  long  tamed  in.  There  are 
the  fidds  of  toil,  where  the  nourishmept  comes 
by  w<uriciitg  more  than  by  eating.  There  are 
the  fields  of  danger,  where  all  the  senses  need 
to  be  in  exercise,  and  all  the  cnc^y  bent 
towards  gettii^  through.  There  are  ^  fields 
of  darkness,  where  the  sheep  crowd  close  to 
the  she|d>erd  in  timid  truitfoiness.  There  are 
the  fields  of  prospect,  where  at  times  refresh- 
ing sight  m^  be  had  of  the  higher  pasture- 
land  up  to  ^riiich  all  the  flock  will  be  led  one 
day  amid  celestial  light  and  song.  And 
again  we  say  that  every  one  of  these  fields  is 
as  a  ,t>}-sting-place,  where  the  divine  lover  of 
human  souls  can  meet  with  such  of  them  as 
for  the  time  He  may  "  call ; "  and  where  He 
can  give  them,  one  by  one,  such  tokens  of 
his  love  and  care  as  their  needs  for  the  time 
require.  Nor  will  it  be  long  until  He  leads 
them  through  the  paiticular  field,  and  into 
the  gate  of  some  new  "time"  or  "season" 
which  has  meanwhile  arrived. 

This  is  the  last  thought  in  our  meditation 
— the  union  of  the  calling  and  the  leading. 
Those  two  arc  always  united.  He  calls  that 
He  may  lead.  He  utters  the  name  that  he, 
that  she  who  answers  to  it  may,  at  the  thrilling 
word,  arise  and  follow  Him  whithersoever  He 
goedi.  There  are  some  who  wait  for  the 
"  calling,"  who  listen  eagerly  for  the  sotmd  of 
the  "name,"  and  who  woidd  be  more  tt»a 
satisfied  to  hear  it  spoken  in  kindness  by  the 
Shepherd  every  day,  but  who  are  far  fronx 
having  any  corresponding  readiness  to  accept 
the  leading  of  the  Shejrfierd.   "  To  be  fondled, 


to  be  fed,  nourished,  healed,  kept  against 
prowling  wolves  and  stormy  weather — fitii 
is  salvadon  !  To  arise  and  follow  is  another 
thing."  No  ;  it  is  the  same  thing — so  much 
the  same  tiiat,  in  fact,  it  is  only  by  means  of 
each  that  the  Other  can  be  realised.  The 
first  in  order  is  callmg  of  the  name — the 
assurance  to  the  lost  creature  that  the  Seeker 
and  Saviour  of  mankind  has  found  him,  and 
will  love  him  unto  the  end,  and  for  evermore. 
But  that  first  word  of  joy  grows  &mt  and 
dies  away  unless  the  named  one  immediately 
"  arises,"  and  bepns  to  follow  the  Shepherd. 
For  the  Shepherd  is  in  movement ;  his  "  Arise, 
let  us  go  hence,"  breaks  in  on  many  a  quiet 
scene,  ends  many  a  soul  feast,  as  also  many 
a  sore  struggle.  He  comes  to  abide  with  us, 
but  not  to  keep  us  abiding  in  the  same  states 
and  circumstances.  In  thus  sense  He  always 
comes  to  "  lead,"  nev«r  to  linger  and  stay. 
If  He  finds  one  so  wounded  and  torn  and 
near  to  death  as  to  be  unable  to  follow,  He 
will  lay  that  sheep  on  his  shoulder.  If  He 
finds  a  lamb  funt  and  homeless.  He  will 
"  cany  it  in  his  bosom."  But  in  most  in- 
stances He  gives  from  the  first  the  strength 
to  follow,  and  expects  it  to  be  used,  "  He 
calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth 
them  out " — "  on^'  of  course,  from  the  whole 
natural  sinful  Efe,  from  all  its  darkness  and 
misery,  into  the  light  and  joy  of  acceptance ; 
"out"  of  in&ntine  feebleness  into  manly 
strength  ;  "  out "  of  narrow  views  into  wider ; 
"  out "  of  first  experiences  into  more  matured  ; 
"  out "  of  mistakes  and  disappointments  into 
wiser  ways  and  better  fortunes;  "out"  of 
dreamy  indolence  into  those  activities  by 
which  alone  it  can  be  escaped ;  "  out "  of 
overstrained  activity  into  some  quiet  hour  or 
time  of  "  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord;"  "out"  of  besetting  sin  into  waiting 
duty ;  sometimes  "  out "  of  safety  into  perils 
which  lie  on  the  way  to  a  higher  safety ;  and 
so  on  and  on  in  a  movement  which  cannot 
cease  unril  at  length,  in  his  own  time  and 
way,  it  will  be  "  out "  of  eardi  into  heaven. 
ALEXANSSR  RALEIGH, 
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THE  next  doubt  which  attacked  Bunyan 
was  whether  he  had  been  "called"  or  not. 
He  feared  that  he  had  not,  and  he  says,— 

'.  cannot  eipresi  witb  whut  longings  and  breath- 
ings in  my  tool  I  cried  to  Christ  to  call  me 

Gold !  could  il  have  been  fiotten  f™  e*^*!,  what  would 
1  have  given  for  it.    Had  I  liad  a  whole  world,  it  had 

all  gone  ten  thousand  times  over  for  this I 

comd  seldom  read  of  any  that  Christ  did  call,  bat  I 
presently  wished.  Would  I  had  been  in  their  clothej  ; 
wonld  I  had  been  born  Peter,  would  I  had  been  born 
John,  or  would  I  had  been  by  and  have  heard  Him 
when  He  called  Ihcm,  how  would  I  have  cried,  '  O 
Lord,  call  me  also ! '    Bat  oh  !  I  feared  He  would 

not  call  me Bill,   at  last,  alter  moch  tinie 

spent  and  many  eroans  to  God,  that  word  came  in 
nnto  me,  '  I  will  cfcausc  theu  blood  that  I  have  not 
cleansed,  for  the  Lord  dwelleth  in  Son '  (Joel  iii.  2 1) . 
These  words,  J  thoi^bl,  were  sent  to  encourage  me 
to  wait  still  DpQu  God,  aud  signified  unto  me  that  if 
[  were  not  alieady,  yet  time  tnjght  come,  I  might  be 
in  truth  converted  unto  Christ." 

Thus,  alternately  fearing  and  hoping, 
Bunyan  lived  on  in  Elstow.  He  "told  his 
condition  "  to  his  friends  in  Bedford,  who 
belonged  to  the  Baptist  congregation  formed 
by  John  Gifford — who  had  been  a  major  in 
the  Royalist  artny,  and  had  narrowly  escaped 
hanging  after,  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
Gifford  naturally  disliked  the  Puritan  party, 
ind  at  one  time  his  hatred  was  so  great  that 
be  made  plans  for  killing  a  man  named 
Anthony  Harrington,  simply  because  he  was 
one  of  the  principal  Puritans  in  Bedford. 
But,  one  night,  Gifford,  after  having  gambled 
away  as  much  as  ;£is,  became  alnaost  mad 
at  the  loss,  and  thought  of  destroying  him^ 
self;  he  was  checked  by  a  sentence  which  he 
accidentally  saw  in  a  book  urging  all  sinners, 
however  unworthy,  to  come  to  Christ  for  rest 
md  pardon,  and  from  that  time  he  amended 
his  ways.  He  declared  that  from  that  hour 
till  his  death,  he  "  lost  not  the  Ught  of  God's 
countenance — no,  not  for  an  hour;"  and 
after  a  certain  period  of  trial,  he,  on  the 
invitation  of  that  very  Anthony  Harrington 
whom  he  had  so  much  disliked,  became 
minister  of  the  little  Baptist  congregation  in 
Bedford.  This  Gifford  did  what  he  could  to 
help  Bunyan,  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  a 
man  so  well  assured  of  his  spiritual  state 
would  be  little  able  to  understand  the  doubts 
and  ever-varying  miseries  of  his  new  follower. 
Poor  Bunyan 's  mental  struggles  became  even 
greater  than  before ;  he,  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  felt  his  heart  "as  a  dog  on  the  leg  of 
a  bird,  to  hinder  him  from  flying;"  he 
"  found  himself  as  in  a  miry  bog  that  shook 
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if  he  did  but  stir;"  he  thought  that  "every 
one  had  a  better  heart  than  he  had, ".for  sin 
would  as  naturally  bubble  out  of  his  as 
water  out  of  a  fountain  ; "  and  he  fiilly  be- 
Ueved  that  he  was  as  wicked  in  the  sight  of 
God  as  in  his  own.  He  was  astonished  to 
old  peopife  hunting  after  the  things  of 
this  life,  as  if  they  should  live  here  always," 
and  to  find  "professors  much  cast  down  and 
distressed  when  they  met  with  outward 
losses,"  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  such  things 
would  be  to  him  as  nothing. 

At  length  he  enjoyed  a  short  respite  from 
his  troubles,  after  hearing  a  sermon  on 
Christ's  love  to  man.  As  hewas  going  home 
his  heart  "was  filled  fiill  of  comfort  and 
hope,"  and  "  now,"  he  says,  "  I  could  believe 
that  my  sins  would  be  forgiven  me  ;  yea,  I 
was  now  so  taken  with  the  love  and  mercy  of 
God,  that  I  remember  I  could  not  tell  how  to 
conUin  till  I  got  home.  1  thought  J  could 
have  spoken  of  his  love,  and  have  told  of  his 
mercy  to  me,  even  to  the  very  crows  that  sat 
upon  the  ploughed  lands  before  me,  had  they 
been  capable  to  have  understood  me ;  where- 
fore I  said  in  my  soul  with  much  ^adness. 
Well,  would  I  had  a  pen  and  ink  here,  I 
would  write  this  down  before  I  goanyfiir- 
ther,  for  surely  I  will  not  forget  this  forty 
years  hence.  But  alas  1  within  less  than 
forty  days  I  began  to  question  all  again, 
which  made  me  begin  to  question  all  still." 
And  very  soon  after  this  happy  day  he  ob- 
serves that  "  a  very  great  storm  came  down 
upon  me,  which  handled  me  twenty  times 
worse  than  all  I  had  met  with  before ;  it 
came  stealing  upon  me,  now  by  one  piecfe, 
then  by  another."  He  was  maddened  with 
doubts  whether  there  could  be  a  God,  whe- 
ther the  Bible  were  true,  and,  above  all, 
whether  Mahomet  could  not  be  proved  to  be 
as  much  a  saviour  as  Cfirist  For,  he  rea- 
soned, "could  I  think  that  so  many  ten 
thousands,  in  so  many  countries  and  king- 
doms, should  be  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  right  way  to  heaven  (if  there  were  indeed 
a  heaven),  and  that  we  only,  who  live  in  a 
comer  of  the  earth,  should  alone  be  blessed 
therewith  ?  Every  one  doth  think  his  own 
religion  rightest,  both  Jews,  and  Moors,  and 
Pagans  ;  and  how  if  all  our  ^ith,  and  Oiris^ 
and  Scriptures,  should  be  but  a  thinking  so 
too?" 

The  force  of  these  doubts  was  so  great^ 
that  Buriyan  felt  as  if  there  could  be  room 
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for  nothing  else  in  his  mind.     He  &Dcied 

that  he  could  not  prevent  himself  from 
committing  the  mysterious  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  •and  this  temptation,  he  says, 
was  so  strong,  that  "  often  I  have  been 
ready  to  clap  my  hands  under  my  chin 
to  hold  my  mouth  from  opening ;  at  other 
times  to  leap  with  my  head  downward 
into  some  muck-hill  hole  to  keep  my  mouth 

from   speaking." "I   would  gladly  have 

been  in  the  condition  of  a  dog  or  a  horse,  for 
I  knew  that  they  had  no  souls  to  perish. . . . 
My  heart  was  at  times  exceeding  hard ;  if  I 


would  have  given  a  thousand  pounds  for  a 
tear  I  could  not  have  shed  one;  no,  nor 
sometimes  scarce  desire  to  shed  one."  For 
a  whole  year  Bunyan  continued  in  this  dis- 
tress, torturing  himsell  with  one  terrible 
imagioatioQ  after  another,  fancying  at  one 
moment  that  he  was  unable  to  pray  except  to 
"  a  bush,  a  bull,  a  besom,  or  the  like,"  at 
another  dme  thinking  that  in  spite  of  all  his 
struggles,  his  heart  would  at  last  become 
fataUy  chilled.  He  had  indeed  a  few  happy 
moments,  but  these  were  "  but  hints,  touches, 
and  short  visits;  like  Peter's  sheet,  'of  a 


sudden  they  were  caught  up  from  me  to 
heaven  agun.' " 

Bunyan  longed  "  to  see  some  ancient  godly 
man's  experience,  who  had  lived  some  hun- 
dreds of  years  before,"  and  he  chanced  to 
find  Luther's  "  Commentary  on  the  Galatians," 
—a  book  "  so  old  that  it  was  ready  to  feil 
piece  from  piece "  as  he  turned  over  the 
leaves.  But  in  it  he  found  great  comfort, 
for  he  saw  there  the  description  of  his  own 
condition,  "as  largely  and  profoundly  handled 
as  if  the  book  had  been  written  out  of  his 
heart"    To  the  end  of  his  life  Bunyan  de- 

I.  N.S. 


lighted  in  this  Commentary ;  but  at  first  its 
effect  on  him  was  transient,  for  he  was  now 
almost  overpowered  with  a  fresh  trouble. 
This  was  what  he  calls  "  a  temptation  to  sell 
and  part  with  the  most  blessed  Christ,  to 
exchange  Him  for  the  things  of  this  life,  for 
anything,"  which  lasted  with  varying  intensity 
for  a  year.  The  sufferings  of  poor  Bunyan 
at  this  time  were  greater  than  any  which  he 
had  previously  endured ;  the  temptation,  he 
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eat  my  fbod,  itoop  tot  a  pin,  chop  a  itidc,  or  caat 
mine  eye  (o  look  on  this  and  (hat,  but  slill  the 
temptation  wcnld  come,  '  Sell  Christ  for  this,  or  sell 
Chnst  for  that,  lell  Him,  sell  Him.'  Sometimei  >t 
vonld  run  in  my  thoughts  not  lo  little  as  a  hnndred 
tiioes  together,  '  Sell  Him,  sell  Him  ;'  against  wliich 
I  may  say  for  whole  hours  together  I  have  been 
forced  to  stand  as  continually  leaning  and  forcing  my 
ipiiit  agaijut  it,  lest  hapljr  befott  I  were  aware  some 
wicked  Ibonght  might  arise  in  my  heart  that  might 
consent  thereto ;  and  sometimes  the  tempter  would 
make  me  believe  I  had  consented  lo  it,  but  then  I 
^oaM  be  as  tortnied  npon  a  rack  for  whole  days 
togetber.  This  temptation  did  put  me  to  such 
scares  kit  1  should  at  some  time,  I  uy,  conaent 
thereto  and  be  oyercome  therewith,  Iliat  by  the  very 
force  of  my  mind  my  veiy  body  would  be  put  into 
action  or  motion  by  way  ol  pushing  or  thrusting  with 
my  hands  or  elbows,  still  answcnng  as  fast  as  the 
destroyer  said  '  Sell  Him,'  '  I  will  not,  I  will  not,  I 
will  not ;  no,  not  for  thousand*,  thousands,  thousands 
of  worlt^  :'  thus  reckoning  lest  I  should  set  too  low  a 
vahie  on  Him,  even  until  I  tcarce  knew  where  1  was, 
or  how  tB  be  corapond  again." 

But  ^  last  Bunyau,  as  he  \aj  in  beil  one 
momiag,  felt,  as  lie  says,  "after  much  striving, 
this  thought  pass  through  my  heart, '  Let  Hitn 
go  if  He  wiS;'  and  I  thought  also  that  I  felt 
tsfbeaitfceeljcoEtaoBt thereto,"  Hebelieved 
thatbei 


gm  Md  ficBrful  dttf-ir.     Tbm  getting'a 
bed  I  wcDt  mopinf  laia  the  idd,  but.  Go 


.      mopinf  Hi»  the  idd,  but.  God  knows, 

-nlkaa  heavy  a  heaN  at  wottsl  man  I  (hkk  eeuld 
boa^  where  for  the  ipMe  «f  aboat  two  JMBM  I  was 
Uha  a  nan  bereft  orCfcaal  ainow  piWril— any 
imA  bonnd  over  to  denial  snnishmenL  .  .  .  ,  C  ' 
nathoafht,  this  ■■  was  htgeer  than  Ac  cics  b 
confer,  of  a  kingdem,  «  of  the  whole  w^li, 
lonahle,  no  all  of  Aem  loeelher  aa*  able 


ill-pit,  w 
^mUe  a 


H I  both  a  harden  md  tenor  to  aaidf ;  bdw 
tne  t  var  of  siy  life,  and  yet  afiaid  to  Ae." 

Bdc  Banyan  was  sure  that  he  had  now 
reaUf  onomitted  that  sin  against  tiie  Holy 
Gboct,  tfce  drfiad  of  which  has  weighed  down 
si>  many  earnest,  imapiinative,  and  excitable 
ChriMianK.  He  apphed  to  hinueU'  the  pas- 
s^  ^Kcb.  xii.  i6,  17)  about  the  rejection 
of  Esau,  and  says  of  it,  "  These  words  were 
to  my  soul  like  fetters  of  brass  to  my  legs,  in 
the  continual  sound  of  which  I  went  several 
months  together."  He  continued  in  great 
misery  fbr  more  than  two  years. 

' '  What,  thonght  I,  is  there  but'  one  sin  that  ii  m- 
pardonable  ?  But  one  sin  ...  .  among  so  many 
millions  of  sins,  for  which  there  is  no  forgiveness,  and 
must  I  commit  this?  Oh,  unhappy  sin  I  Oh,  un- 
happy man  I  These  things  would  so  break  and  con- 
found my  spirit,  that  I  thought  at  times  they  would 
have  broke  my  wils,  aad  slill  lo  aggravate  my  miseiy 
that  would  run  io  my  mind,  'You  know  how  that 
afterwards,  when  he  would  have  inherited  the  bless- 
ing, be  was  rejected.'  Oh,  no  one  knows  the  terror 
of  those  days,  but  myself.  ...  I  did  now  feel  myself 
lo  sink  into  a  ^f,  ns  a  house  vbose  foundation  is 
destroyed ;  I  did  liken  myself  in  this  condition  nnto 


the  case  of  a  child  that  was  fallen  into  a  1 
thought  it  could  make  some  shiil  to  s 
sprawl  in  the  water,  yet,  becnuse  it  could  lind  neither  ! 
hold  for  hand  nor  foot,  therefore  at  last  it  must  die  in  [ 
that  condiiiom.  .  .  .  Ibejcanta  oompare  my  sin  with  ' 
the  tin  of  Judas.  .  .  .  Oh,  thought  I,  if  it  should  j 
difier  thougH  but  the  breadth  of  a  hair,  whit  a  h^py  j 
condition  is  my  soul  in  !  And  by  considering,  I  found  < 
that  Judas  did  Ibis  intcntiimallT,  but  mine  was  against 
prayer  and  strivings ;  besides,  his  was  conimittedwith  ' 
much  delitieratiou,  hot  Biine  in  a  fearful  huiry  on  a 
sudden :  all  this  while  I  w:is  tossed  to  and  fro  like 
the  locust,  and  driven  from  trouble  to  sorrow,  hearing  I 
always  the  sound  of  Esau's  fall  in  mine  ears,  and  the  1 
dteadfnl  consequouKi  thereto." 

This  conviction  that  the  sin  of  Judas 
was  greater  than  his  own  was  for  a  short 
time  a  rehef  to  Bunyan,  but  it  soon  j 
off;  he  then  consulted  "an  ancient  Chris- 
tian "  as  to  his  state,  and  told  him  he  1 
afraid  he  had  sinned  a  Ein  gainst  the  Holy 
GhosL  This  man  replied  t^t  be  thought 
so  too,  «4iicb,  as  Bunyan  rcMarics,  was  "  but 
co4d  cansfort,"  Howe»«:,  he  does  not  Hem 
to  have  been  quite  cait  down  by  this  opioiDn, 
and  he  had  now  one  or  twa  shwt  intervals 
in  his  time  of  trooUc  T^  first  of  these 
cane  aAer  a  temptatioa  "  to  flee  from  God  as 
iam  Ac  fane  of  a  daeadftil  jadge,"  . 
tiKt  damhnd  in  hii  aaAobiogi^iy  :— 

■■Onceas  IwaswaUdnc'tviaMiiroiKft  goolaMi^a 
shop,  bemoaniix  my  safl  ^^.ddeM  tlale,  ^fietiog 
myi^  with  E(U«faliorTeaEC  fia-  thii  wicked  aad  «n- 
god^  thooght,  liiMiilia^  ^tm  DM  I  jboDld«anaut 
■o  MaatasD,  jreafly  t\  umI  aboJJ— t  be  aerJoned, 
MHw  ^  Aat  if  Ihis^  «r  miae  «lid  Mer  from 
lint  ^KMI  k  Holy  Gkn^  the  Lo>4  anrii  (haw  it 
Bc:  aiidl*ei»BOw  ready  to  sink  with  Im^  anddaaly 

thsewaxsif  thaehad hi  il  In  if  Ihi  aiailea  rtii 

noaae  -of  wint  upon  me,  bat  veiy  pleasant,  a^d  aa  if  I 
heard  ■  voice  speaking,  '  Didst  tfaaa  ever  Mtf 
justified  by  the  blood  of  CbristP'  Aadw 
whole  life  of  profession  paat  was  in  a  anoma  , 
to  me,  vdieedn  I  waa  aiade  to  see  that  deugKdh^  J 
had  not ;  so  that  my  heart  answered  groaaingly,  Jao. 
Then  fell  with  power  that  word  of  God  np«ai  Bie,  '  fiee 


li^t  with  it,  Bod  commanded  a  silence  in  aw  bea 
oTaU  those  tumultuous  thoughts  that  did  betae  ai 
like  masterlesa  hell-hounds  to  roar  and  bellow  and 

make  a  hideous  noise  ivithin  me This  lasted 

in  the  favour  of  it  for' about  three  or  four  da)^  and 
then  I  began  to  nustrust  and  to  despair  again.  Where- 
fore still  myhfe  hung  in  doubt  before  me,  notkaowhie 
wliich  way  I  should  tip  ;  only  this  I  found  ay  eoiU 
desire,  ever  to  cast  itfdf.at  the  foot  of  grace  by  pia; 
and  supplication." 

At  another  time  Bunyan  observes : — 
"Thus  was  I  always  sinking,  whatever  I  did  think  \ 

or  do.     So  one  day  I  walked  to  a  neighbour'"  ~ 

and  sat  down  upon  a  settle  in  the  street,  and 
a  very  deep  pause  about  the  most  ^rful  sta 
had  brought  me  to,  and  after  long  muiing.  I  lifted  up 
my  head,  but,  methoueht,  I  ^aw  as  if  the  sun  that 
ahineth  in  the  heavens  aid  gmdgc  to  give  light,  and 
as  if  the  i«ry  Stoaes  In  the  street  and  tiles  upon  the 
hoBM*  did  Jvend  themselves  against  me.  Oh,  how 
happy  now  waj  every  creature  over  I  was  I    For  they 
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Bunyan  adds  that  he  was  now  "as  if  he 
had  been  raised  out  of  the  grave,"  and  that 
this  thought  for  a  few  days  "  stood  like  a  mill- 
post  at  his  back,"  bttt  soon  he  despaired  again , 
He  went  oq  Uius  for  a  considerable  time, 
"sometimes  comforted,  and  sometimes  tor- 
mented," now  distressing  his  spirit  with  mis- 
applied texts,  now  receiving  a  temporaiy 
rcHef  from  other  texts.  The  passage  about 
Esau's  rejection,  and  the  reiw,  "  My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee,"  were  "  like  a  pair  erf"  scales 
within  his  mind;  sometimes  one  end  would  be 
uppermost,  and  sometimes  again  the  other, 
according  to  which  were  his  peace  or  troubles," 

After  til  is  time  Banyan,  though  often 
troubled  in  mind,  was  never  so  utterly  miser- 
able as  he  had  been.  "  Now,"  he  says,  "  only 
the  hinder  part  of  tiie  tempest  remained,  for 
the  thunder  was  gone  beyond  me,  only  some 
drops  did  still  remain  that  now  and  then 
would  fell  upon  me,"  By  d^rees  his  troubles 
passed  arway,  and  he  was  comforted :  one  of 
the  texts  on  which  he  built  most  was,  "  Him 
that  Cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out ; " 
and  he  says  of  it,  "  I  would  in  these  days 
often  in  my  greatest  agonies  even  flounce  to- 
wards the  promise  (as  the  horses  do  towards 
sound  ground  that  yet  stick  in  the  mire), 
concluding  (though  as  one  almost  bereft  of 
his  wits  through  fear).  On  this  will  I  rest 
and  stay,  and  leave  die  fulfilling  of  it  to  the 
God  of  heaven  that  made  it."  But,  gradual 
as  the  change  was,  the  relief  that  Bunyau 
experienced,  when  at  length  his  fearful  visions 
and  doubts  left  him,  was  so  great  that  his 
mind  almost  gave  way.  He  had  a  severe 
illness,  and  for  some  time  Ti-as  not  expected 
to  recover,  but  when  he  was  at  the  worst, 
and  torniented  with  fears  for  the  future,  he 
was  revived  by  a  kind  of  vision.  "  But 
behold,"  he  says,  "just  as  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  those  fears,  those  words  of  the  angel 
carrying  Lazarus  into  Abraham's  bosom 
darted  in  upon  me,  as  who  should  say,  '  So 
it  shall  be  with  thee  when  thou  dost  leave 
this  world.'  This  did  sweetly  refresh  my 
spirits,  and  help  me  to  hope  in  God ;  which, 
when  I  had  with  comfort  mused  on  a  while, 
that  word  fell  with  great  weight  upon  my 
mind,  '  0  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O 
grave,  where  is  thy  victory?'  At  this  I  be- 
came well  in  bo^  and  mind  at  once,  for  my 
sickness  did  preseudy  vanish,  and  I  walked 
comfortably  in  my  wcn^.for  God  again." 


In  1653,  not  long  before  this  illness,  Bun- 
yan had  been  formally  admitted  into  the  little 
Baptist  congregation  at  Bedford,  and  had 
been  baptised  by  Gifford  in  the  river  Ouse. 
Gifford  had  been  established  as  minister  only 
three  years  before,  and,  with  a.  tolerance  that 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  a  man  of 
such  violence  of  feeling,  had  declared  that  to 
become  a  member  of  his  church  two  things 
only  were  required,  namely,  faith  in  Christ 
and  holiness  of  life,  without  respect  to  any 
outward  observaaces.  Gifiord  died  in  i6$6, 
and  was  succeeded  l^  John  Burtmi,  who,  till 
his  death  in  1660,  maintained  a  ckwe  friend- 
ship with  Bunyan.  In  1657  the  meeting 
po^ed  a  resolution  diat  those  members  of 
the  congregation  "to  whom  the  Lord  had 
given  a  gift "  should  occaiiooally  preach  to 
the  rest,  and  eight  men  were  accordingly 
selected,  fiunyan,  itow  about  twenty-nine, 
and  having  been  "five  or  six  years  ajwakened," 
was  one  of  these ;  anothec  was  tiiat  learned 
cordwainer,  Nebemiah  One,  who,  wlien  tried 
at  the  Bedford  Assiaes  for  -preachmg,  pleaded 
his  cause  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  from 
wbMn  it  is  probable  that  Bunyan  learnt  tl>e 
Latin  words  which  are  to  be  found  in  some 
of  his  hocdcs.  When  the  wish  of  the  meeting 
was  first  made  known  to  Bunyan,  he  says 
that  be  was  "much  da^ied  and  abashed," 
but  at  length  he  consented,  and  "  did  twice, 
at  two  several  assemblies  (but  in  private), 
though  witii  much  weakness  and  infiimiiy, 
discover  his  gift."  He  adds,  "After  this, 
sometimes  when  some  of  them  did  go  into 
the  country  to  teach,  they  would  also  that  I 
would  go  whh  them ;  where,  tbough  as  yet  I 
did  not  or  durst  not  make  use  of  my  g^  in 
an  open  way,  yet  more  privately  still  as  I 
came  among  the  good  people  in  those  places 
I  did  Eometiraes  speak  a  word  of  admonition 
uMo  them  also ;  the  which  they  received  with 
rejoicing  at  the  mercy  of  God  to  me-ward, 
professing  their  souls  were  edified  theieby, .  . 
At  last,  bemg  still  desired  by  the  church, 
after  some  solemn  pr^^r  to  die  Lord,  with 
fasting,  I  was  more  particularly  calleil  forth, 
and  appointed  to  a  more  ordinary  and  public 
preaching  of  the  word,  not  only  to  and  among 
them  that  believed,  but  also  to  offer  the 
gospel  to  those  who  had  not  yet  received  the 
iaith  thereof."  And  for  five  years  from  this 
time  Banyan  travelled  about  as  an  itinerant 
preacher  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bedford, 
often  addres^g  large  congregations,  for  the 
people  came  to  hear  him  "  by  hundreds,  and 
that  from  all  parts." 

C  PALIIBR. 

{To  be  coTitinutd.)  I .  ^ 
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"  A  FTER  these  things,"  after  the  dispute 
■^i'  with  the  doctors  and  the  healing  of 
the  pmlytic,  the  Lord  Jesus  "  went  forth  " 
from  his  home,  a  great  multitude  gathering 
round  Him  as  He  went,  to  the  seaside.  He 
left  his  home,  but  it  was  on  an  errand  which 
deeply  concerned  the  home  He  left.  For  in 
this  house,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
there  dwelt  two  families ;  the  family  of 
which  Joseph  and  the  Vii^iu  Mary  were  the 
heads,  and  the  family  of  Alplueus  and  of 
Mary,  tlie  sister  of  the  Virgin.  Whether  at 
Nazareth  or  Capernaum  these  two,  the  family 
of  Alplueus  and  the  family  of  Joseph,  appear 
to  have  had  a  common  home.  Matthew 
was  the  son  of  Alphssiis.  He  was  therefore 
the  cousin  of  Jesus.  And,  in  calling  him 
to  his  service  and  apostlcship,  our  Lord  was 
reclaiming  to  a  higher  hfe  one  who  was 
already  dear  to  Him  by  ties  of  blood  and 
atfection  :  He  was  reclaiming  a  cousin  who 
seems  to  have  sinned  against  all  the  habits 
and  traditions  of  his  home,  and  to  have  been 
a  grief  and  a  disgrace  to  Uiose  who  loved 
him  best. 

In  these  few  words  we  have  the  outlines 
of  a  domestic  tragedy,  such  as  most  of  us 
have  witnessed  with  keen  regret ;  a  tragedy, 
however,  which  mounted  to  a  happy  close, 
very  unlike  the  dark  catastrophe  to  which 
it  commonly  leads.  That  we  may  fill  up 
these  bare  outlines  and  breathe  some  breath 
of  life  into  them,  we  must  study  a  little  in 
detail  the  history  of  the  family  of  which,  in 
his  wild  youth,  Matthew  seems  to  have  been 
the  scapegrace  and  prodigal.  It  is  a  very 
pleasant  study,  though  it  may  a  tittle  tax  our 
patience  ;  for  it  gives  us  many  glimpses  into 
the  family  life  of  one  of  those  poor  but  ho- 
nourable households  which  appear  to  have 
been  at  least  as  common  in  Palestme  as, 
happily,  they  are  in  England. 

We  begin  with  the  father.  At  times  he 
is  called  Alphaus;  at  other  times,  Cleopkas, 
or,  more  accurately,  Clopas.  Are  these 
two  names,  or  one?  Differently  as  they 
look  and  sound,  they  are  nevertheless  one 
and  the  same.  The  original  Hebrew  name 
was  Ckaiphai ;  but,  from  the  difficulty  many 
men  had  in  pronouncing  the  initial  letter  of 
the  word,  the  Chdh  (n),  in  Chalphai,  it  was 
often  dropped,  and  the  name  became  Alphai. 
From  Aiphai,  Alphtais  would  be  easily 
formed  i  and  from  Cha^hai,  Cla^has,  Clo- 


This  Alph^us,  or  Clopas,  married  Mary, 
the  sister,  and  probably  the  elder  sister,  of 
our  Lord's  mother ;  and  seems  to  have  been 
among  those  who  early  believed  Jesus  to  be 
the  Christ  of  God,  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
he  was  the  Clopas  who  walked  to  Emmaus 
on  that  first  day  of  the  week  on  which  the 
risen  Lord  appduvd  to  the  two.  despondent 
disciples,  as  "  they  walked  and  went  into  the 
country,"  and  talked  with  them  till  their 
hearts  burned  within  them  by  the  way.* 

Maiy,  the  wife  of  Alphseus,  the  sister  of 
the  Vir^  Maiy,  was  one  of  the  holy  women 
who  mmistered  to  Jesus,  her  nephew,  who 
stood  weepmg  by  the  cross  on  which  He 
died,  and  who  huiried,  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  to  the  sepulchre 
frona  which  He  had  risen.  In  the  New 
Testament -f  she  is  called  "Mary  of  Clapas" 
and  "Mary  of  James  the  Little,"  James  being 
one  of  her  sons ;  and  these  homely  designa- 
tions— "  Maiy  of  Clopas,"  "  Maiy  of  James  " 
— can  hardly  fail  to  remind  us  of  a  similar 
mode  of  speech  which  still  obtains  in  the 
north  of  England,  where  a  woman  is  ofbcD 
called,  for  instance,  "William's  Maiy,"  or 
"John's  Mary,"  WilHam  being  her  husband, 
I  perhaps,  and  John  her  son.  It  is  a  little  sur- 
prising to  us,  but  would  not  be  nearly  so  sur- 
prising  to  the  Jews,  that  two  sisters  should 
bear  the  same  name.  If  we  may  retain  the 
common  reading  and  punctuation  %  of  John 
XLX.  35,  there  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  of 
the  fact :  "  There  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus 
his  mother,  and  his  motJia's  sister,  Mary 
of  Clopas,  and  Mary  Magdalene."  And  the 
feet  is  to  be  partly  explained  by  the  venera- 
tion paid  to  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses. 
Mary  was  only  a  more  modem  form  of 
Miriam ;  and  we  can  easily  understand  how 
the  pious  women  of  Israel  would  delight  to 
perpetuate  that  name,  and  would  even  give 
it  to  more  than  one  of  their  daughters, 
especially  if  the  first  were  sickly  and  did  not 
promise  to  live. 

With  this  elder  Mary  and  Clopas  her 
husband  the  Virgin  Maiy  seems  to  have  re- 
sided fi:om  the  time  of  her  husband  Joseph's 
death.  So  that,  ex  hypothesi,  Jesus  would 
grow  into  an  intimate   knowledge   of  bis 


•  Luki  itir.  1  t—u. 

i  IphD  Di.  15.  ud  Uvk  ni.  1. 

t  Tbs  wlio[s  wefihC  of  eridna  ii  in  favour  oT  (hil  Radi&c, 
bat  tb«  Paekiie  Venun  Rudart  the  pkin^ :  *'  Hv  mother 
uid  ku  niDthn'i  liltor,  and  Uht/  of  Cleophftt  Uld  MjUY 
Uudnleiio."  AndoD  tliii  nTTslcBJerfctuDdiituin  tiun|i(<>o4 
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uncle  Clopas,  his  aunt  Mary,  and  their  chil- 
dren, his  cousins. 

Of  these  cousins  there  appear  to  have  been 
at  least  eight — fire  young  men,  and  fliree 
young  women.  We  know  nothing  at  the 
sisters ;  but  the  five  brothers  form  a  very 
striking  group  in  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures. TTieir  very  names  indicate  the  piety 
of  their  parents,  and  show  how  much  they 
loved  the  men  whose  memory  was  sacred  to 
every  devout  Jew.  One,  probably  the  eldest^ 
was  called  James — "James  the  Less,"  our 
version  names  him ;  "Jama  the  LittU"  it 
should  be ;  and  the  epithet  is  said  by  tradi- 
tion to  have  been  taken  from  his  low  stature. 
Another  was  called  Simeon  or  ^'tffxm,- a  third, 
Judah  07  Jitde;  the  fourth,  Joses  or  Joseph; 
and  the  fihh  Ler'i,  afbenvard  sumamed  Mat- 
theiv.  Now  all  these  were  memorable  names. 
James  was  the  modem  form  of  Jacob  (when- 
ever OUT  English  version  reads  James  the 
Greek  reads  y<uvd} ;  so  that  James  the  LJttle 
was  named  after  the  patriarch  by  whose  later 
name  all  Israel  was  called.  "  Simeon," 
"Judah,"  "  Joseph,"  and  "  Levi,"  were  among 
Jacob's  most  distinguished  sons,  the  founders 
of  four  of  the  leadrng  Hebrew  tribes.  Just 
as  the  holy  Virgin,  when  her  heart  was  full 
of  devout  gratimde,  broke  into  psalms,  the 
phrases  of  which  were  taken  from  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  so  her  sister  went  to 
the  Old  Testament  history  for  her  children's 

We  have  another  proof  that  this  family  was 
in  the  true  sense  "  a  holy  family,"  that  they 
"  walked  in  all  the  ordinances  and  command- 
ments blameless,"  in  the  titles  conferred  on 
these  young  men  as  they  came  before  the  eye 
of  the  world.  James  the  Little  was  also 
called  "  lames  the  Just,"  or,  more  simply  and 
emphatioilly,  "the Just  One"  Simon  was 
" Simon  Zdotes"  i.e.,  " Simon  the  Zealot " for 
the  law  and  for  God.  Jude  was  also  called 
Jude  the  Zealot,"  and,  in  addition,  "  Jude  the 
Hearty,"3jiA  "Jude  thtLum;^  while  Joses,  like 
his  elder  brother,  was  "  Joses  the  Just"  Aa 
we  find  all  the  sons  of  the  &mily,  or  all  save 
one,  distinguished  either  as  -  eminently  just 
men  or  as  zealots,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was, 
in  the  strict  Hebrew  sense,  a  devout  and  godly 
family,  a  family  trained  in  the  obedience  and 
love  of  the  Divine  law,  and  very  zealous  for 
the  traditions  of  the  fathers.  In  short,  they 
were  patriotic  and  religious  men  of  the  purest 
Hebrew  type. 

But  whatever  their  zeal  for  tradition  and 
law,  they  were  not  bigots.  They  must  have 
"  w^ted  for  the  Consolation  of  Israel,"  for  the 
promised  Messiah,  and  have  kept  Aeir  minds 


open  to  the  signs  of  his  advent  They  must 
have  been  men  who,  while  "  standing  in  the 
old  ways,"  could  nevertheless  "  look  for  the 
new,"  and  walk  in  them  ao  soon  as  they 
found  them.  For  they  were  among  the  first 
to  believe  on  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  Two  of 
them  were  certainly  emolled  among  the 
Twelve  Apostles ;  James  the  Little,  who  be- 
came the  first  bishop  of  the  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  Simon  the  Zealot.  Possibly,  Jude 
the  Lion  was  also  an  apostle ;  it  is  admitted 
that  he  wrote  the  letter  known  as  "  The  Epistle 
of  Jude ;"  and  Joses  the  Just,  though  not  an 
apostle,  was  an  active  member  of  the  infant 
Church.  Good  menj  and  patriotic  Jews,  they 
were  nevertheless  faithful  and  eminent  dis- 
ciples of  Him  whom  they  must  have  known 
as  boy  and  man  before  they  knew  Him  to  be 
the  Lord's  Christ 

Curiously  enough,  however,  these  Christian 
disciples  and  apostles  remained  devout  Jews 
to  the  very  end.  The  Epistle  of  St.  Jude, 
and  the  speeches  of  St  James,  recorded  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  are  penetrated  by 
a  profoundly  Hebrew  spirit  Their  authors 
believe  in  circumcision ;  they  keep  sabbaths ; 
they  observe  the  Jewish  ritual.  The  Gospel 
is  mainly  a  better  law  to  tiiem,  a  ftilfilment 
and  completion  of  the  old  law  which  cameby 
Moses.  The  church  is  a  synagogue  in  which 
a  higher  wisdom  is  taught,  a  purer  worship 
offered.  For  them  the  Gospel  is  "the  law  of 
liberty ,-"  and  the  Christian  ritualism,  like  the 
Hebrew,  is  "  to  visit  widows  and  orphans  in 
their  afflicrion,  and  to  keep  oneself  unspotted 
from  the  world."  This  charactcrisric  blend- 
ing of  the  new  with  the  old,  of  Gospel  and 
law,  so  natural  in  devout  Hebrews,  seems  to 
have  marked  the  whole  family.  It  pervades 
St  Mathew's  Gospel,  for  instance,  to  so 
eminent  a  degree  that  his  memoir  is  known 
as  "  the  Hebrew  Gospel,"  because  its  author  is 
so  careful  to  mark  how  almost  every  action  of 
our  Lord's  life  was  done  in  order  that  this  or 
that  ancient  scripture  might  be  fulfilled. 

But  perhaps  the  mo^t  striking  illustration 
of  the  dominant  spirit  of  this  devout  &mity 
is  to  be  found  in  the  closing  period  of  James 
the  Little's  life,  when  he  had  long  been  an 
apostle,  and  for  some  years  a  bishop,  of  the 
Oiristian  Church-  The  story  of  that  period 
is  told  us  by  an  historian  *  who  wrote  only  a 
few  years  after  the  canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  closed.  Alier  telling  us  that  James 
was  bishop  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and 
that  he  was  named  "  James  Uie  Just "  by  all, 
the  historian  proceeds  thus : — "  This  Aposde 
was  holy  from    his  mother's  womb.      He 


*  Hltaiffut,  dtrd  bj  SnuUiit,  Book  0.  dup.  t 
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drank  no  wine  noi  strong  drink.  A  razor 
never  came  upon  his  head.  He  alone  might 
go  into  the  holy  place.  ...  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  entering  the  Temple  alone,  and  there 
he  was  commoaly  found  iqion  his  knees, 
praying  for  the  foi^veneBS  of  the  people,  so 
that  his  knees  grew  hard  like  a  camel's  from 
his  constant  supplications.  .  .  .  Many  of  the 
rulers  believed  through  him.  There  arose  a 
tumult  therefore  among  the  Jews.  And  cer- 
tain scribes  and  Pharisees  came  to  James  and 
said,  'We  pray  thee  restrain  the  people,  for 
they  have  gone  astray  ailer  Jesus  as  though 
he  were  the  Christ.  .  .  .  Persuade  all  that 
come  to  the  Passover,  for  we  all  give  heed  to 
thee ;  we  and  aU  the  people  testify  of  thee 
that  thou  art  just  and  acceptest  not  the 
person  of  men.  Stand  therefore  on  the  gable 
of  the  Temple,  that  thou  mayest  be  con- 
spicuous on  high,  and  that  thy  words  may  be 
heard  by  all  the  people  ;  for  aJl  the  tribes, 
and  even  the  Gentiles,  are  come  together  for 
the  Passover,'  Thei'^re  the  forementioned 
scribes  aad  Phaiisees  placed  James  at  the 
gable  of  the  Temple,  aad  cried  out,  '  0  Just 
One,  to  whom  we  ought  all  to  give  heed, 
since  the  people  are  led  astray  after  Jesus 
who  was  crucified,  tell  us,  what  is  the  gate  of 
salvation?'  And  he  answered  with  a  loud 
voice, '  Why  ask  ye  about  Jesus,  die  Son  of 
Man  ?  He  sitteth  in  Heaven,  oa  the  right 
hand  of  the  &eat  Power,  aad  will  come 
again  in  the  clouda  of  heaven.'  And  many 
were  convinced,  and  gloried  in  this  testimony 
of  James,  and  said,  '  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David!'  Whereupon  the  scribes  and  Pha- 
risees said  one  to  another, '  We  have  done  iU 
in  bringing  forward  such  a  witness  to  Jesus ; 
but  let  us  go  iq)  and  cast  him  down,  that  they 
may  be  terrified  and  not  believe  him.'  And 
they  cried  out,  '  Woe,  woe,  even  the  Just 
One  is  deceived  I '  They  went  up  therefore, 
and  cast  down  that  just  man,  and  said  one  to 
another,  '  Let  us  stone  James  the  JusL'  And 
they  began  to  stone  him,  for  he  was  not  killed 
by  the  fall;  but,  turning  rouad,  he  knelt 
down,  and  said, '  I  beseech  Thee,  0  Lord, 
God  and  Father,  Ibigive  Thou  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do.'  And  while  they  were 
stoning  him,  one  of  the  priests,  a  Kechabite, 
cried  and  said,  'Cease!  what  do  ye?  The 
Just  One  is  praying  ioi  you !'  Then  <Hie  of 
them,  who  was  a  fuller,  took  the  club  with 
which  he  used  to  beat  the  clothes,  and  beat 
out  the  brains  of  that  Just  One.  And  so  he 
bore  his  witness.  This  man  was  a  true  wit- 
ness, both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ." 
This  story,  which  we  have  every  reason  to 


accept  as  authentic,  gives  us  perhaps  i 

best  illustration  of  the  dominant  tone  and 
spirit  of  the  sons  of  Clopas  and  Mary.  They 
were  Israelites  indeed.  Poor  as  they  were, 
they  never  forgot  that  they  were  descendants 
of  Kmg  David,  of  Jacob,  the  prince  with 
God,  of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  feithful. 
They  gloried  in  their  fathers  and  in  their 
fathers'  God.  They  loved  the  Temple.  They 
were  zealous  for  the  law.  They  observed 
^e  austere  Nazarite  and  Rechabite  customs 
even  after  they  became  the  ministers  of 
Christ.  They  worshipped  in  the  Temple 
even  after  the  Church  was  founded.  The 
scribes  and  Pharisees  respected  them  al- 
though they  worshipped  God  after  the  way 
which  the  priests  caUed  heresy.  The  people, 
we  are  told,  vied  with  each  other  to  touch 
the  hem  of  James's  garment.  And  he  is  but 
most  conspicuously  of  the  type  to  which  the 
whole  family  seems  to  have  conformed. 
Such  as  he  was — so  holy,  so  just,  so  de- 
voted to  prayer,  so  austere  of  habit — such 
they  all  were. 

Now  to  such  a  &mily,  what  calamity  could 
be  more  terrible,  more  quick  with  misery  and 
shame,  than  that  one  of  the  sons  should  aban- 
don their  strict  devout  habits  of  life,  fotget  or 
wilfully  trample  on  all  he  owed  to  the  honour 
of  his  race  and  the  sanctity  of  his  religion, 
and  become  a  renegade  to  the  Hebrew 
faith,  a  traitor  to  the  Hebrew  commonwealth, 
in  becoming  a  publican? 

This  was  the  trial,  the  bitter  and  shameful 
sorrow,  which  Clopas  and  Mary,  with  their 
four  just  zealous  sons,  had  to  endure.  For 
Levi  had  taken  service  with  the  Romans. 
Day  by  day,  in  their  own  city  of  Capernaum, 
he  was  to  be  seen  sitting  at  the  receipt  of 
custom.  Whenever  boats  came  into  the 
little  port,  it  was  his  duty  to  take  dues  of 
them.  Whenever  a  caravan  reached  the 
city,  he  had  to  take  toll  of  the  goods  with 
which  the  weary  camels  were  laden.  And 
these  tolb  and  dues  were  paid,  not  into  the 
Jewish  treasury,  but  into  the  purses  of  the 
Roman  knights.  For  the  true  puiluani  were 
Romans  of  wealth  and  credit  who  "  fanned  " 
the  taxes  of  a  province.  In  the  collection  of 
these  taxes  they  commonly  employed  natives 
of  the  province,  called  pariitores,  who  were, 
as  a  rule,  infamous  for  their  extortions.  Only 
the  lowest  and  most  profligate  of  the  people 
would  accept  so  degrading  an  office.  For 
this  payment  of  taxes  to  a  foreign  conqueror 
was  where  the  chain  of  bondage  galled  men 
to  the  quick.  And  of  all  men  the  Jews  were 
sensitive  of  'the  chain.  It  was  their  pride, 
their  boast,  Uiat  they  had  never  been  in 
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boadoge  to  any  man.  The  exactions  of  the 
pnbKcan  were  the  constantly  recurring  proof 
that,  despite  their  boast,  and  even  though 
native  princes  niled  them,  they  were  in 
bondage  to  Rome.  No  patriotic  Jew  but 
would  starve  rather  than  accept  so  shameful 
and  humiliating  an  office.  To  Jews  of  the 
devont  and  heroic  stamp  of  Oopas,  James, 
Simon,  Jude,  and  Joses,  it  would  have 
seemed  a  degradation  had  Levi  accepted  the 
highest  post  as  soldier  or  governor  in  the 
Roman  service.  But  that  he  should  sloop 
to  collect  taxes  of  his  countrymen,  in  his 
own  province,  in  his  own  city,  of  his  own 
kin;  that  he  should  bring  this  public  shame 
on  a  poor  but  ancient  and  honourable  family ; 
that  he  should  thrust  this  disgrace  on  them 
day  after  day  in  their  native  town — this,  to 
men  so  patriotic  and  of  so  stem  and  Hebrew 
a  temper,  most  have  been  a  pain  more  bitter 
than  that  of  death. 

What  led  Levi  thus  to  wound  and  put  to 
shame  those  who  had  loved  him  so  veil? 
It  may  be  that  the  very  austerity  of  their 
piety  alienated  him  from  them,  that  he  re- 
belled against  bonds  of  discipline  too  rigidly 
held.  It  may  be  that  he  was  simply  thought- 
less, indolent,  pleasure-loving.  It  may  be 
that  he  was  dissipated,  profligate,  reckless ; 
that,  in  a  moment  of  passionate  mutiny 
against  rebulces  he  had  deserve*  only  too 
well,  he  had  sold  himself  to  do  evil  and 
taken  a  bitter  pleasure  in  running  counter  to 
ail  the  habits  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  in 
inflicting  what  seemed  an  indehble  disgrace 
on  himself  and  on  all  belonging  to  him.  But 
whatever  his  motive  or  impulse,  we  njay  be 
sure  that  he  did  not  sini  all  at  once,  or 
without  many  struggles,  to  so  low  and  base  a 
point  We  may  be  sure,  too,  that,  having 
once  sunk  to  it,  his  recovery  would  seem 
quite  hopeless  both  to  himself  and  his  friends. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  devout 
Clopas  calling  his  Zealot  sons  around  him, 
and,  with  grief  veiled  nnder  inexorable 
severity,  bidding  them  cease  all  intercourse 
with  their  abandoned  brother,  commanding 
them  never  so  much  as  to  mention  his  name 
again.  Lost  to  Israel  and  to  God,  he  would 
be  lost  to  them. 

But  his  mother — had  she  also  given  up  all 
hope  ?  May  not  aunt  Maiy,  who  loved  Jesus 
and  believed  on  Him,  when  she  perceived 
that  He  had  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost,  have  pleaded  with  Him  for 
her  lost  son  ?  Nay,  did  Jesus  need  that  any 
should  plead  with  Him  ?  Did  He  not  love 
his  cousin  ?  love  him  despite  his  wild  reck- 
less life,    his  sins  against  home,  country. 


religion,  God  ?  We  need  hnagme  no  motive 
beyond  that  of  his  own  love,  though  we  may 
be  sure  it  would  be  a  keen  joy  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  to  give  joy  to  such  good  and  kind 
people  as  his  nncle  and  aunt  and  cousins,  to 
restore  union  and  peace  to  the  family  in 
which  He  had  lived  so  long,  and  from  whom 
He  and  his  mother  had  met  so  sincere  a 
friendship  and  affection. 

This  was  his  pleasant  errand  this  morning 
as  He  left  the  house  in  which  his  ra'other 
dwelt  with  her  sister,  and  Clopas,  and  their 
children,  and  passed  through  die  city  to  the 
shore  of  the  lake.  As  He  passed  through 
the  official  quarter,  He  saw  Matthew  sitting 
at  the  receipt  of  custom.  Possibly  He  had 
not  seen  him  for  a  long  time.  In  all  likeli- 
hood Matthew  had  hitherto  slipped  out  of 
his  way,  had  held  aloof  from  all  who  be- 
longed to  the  home  which  he  had  aban- 
doned. But  now  at  last,  as  He  passes  with 
a  crowd  of  neighbours  about  Him,  the  Lord 
Jesus  sees  Matthew  sitting  at  his  post.  What 
a  divine  constraining  power  there  must  have 
been  in  the  words  of  Him  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake  !  As  He  looks  at  Matthew, 
He  says  simply,  "  Follow  me ;"  and  his 
cousin,  so  hiudened  and  degraded  by  his 
sins,  rises,  "  leaves  all  "—his  work  fbr  the 
moment,  his  official  post  and  wage — and 
follows  Him  as  though  drawn  by  an  irre- 
sistible power. 

Had  Matthew  grown  weary  of  his  hard 
service  ?  of  the  scorn  of  his  nei^bours  ?  of 
the  reproaches  of  his  own  heart?  Again  we 
cannot  tell.  But  it  gives  one  pleasant  and 
hopeftil  thoughts  of  him,  it  suggests  that 
there  was  some  remnant  of  true  piety  under 
all  the  impieties  of  his  life,  that,  before  he 
leaves  the  scene  of  his  shame,  he  invites  the 
publicans  with  whom  he  had  long  laboured 
and  conversed  to  dine  that  day  at  his  house, 
to  meet  Jesus  and  to  hear  what  He  has  to 
say  to  them.  He  is  hardly  a  disciple  before 
he  begins  the  true  work  of  a  disciple,  and 
brings  other  sinners  to  the  Saviour  from  sin. 

It  speaks  well  for  him,  too,  that^  as  St. 
Luke  tells  us,  "  Levi  made  Him  (Jesus)  a 
great  feast  at  his  house ;"  that  he  gave  Him 
of  his  best,  that  he  ixidraied  h\i  deliverance 
from  the  death  of  sin,  and  took  thought  and 
pains  to  honour  Jesus,  not  his  cousin  oidy, 
but  now  and  henceforth  his  Lord.     It  is  widi 

certain  gladness  and  triumph  that  he  returns 
to  his  old  life  as  a  faithful  and  Loyal  Israelite, 
that  he  enters  on  his  new  life  of  discipleship 
to  Christ,  a  life  in  which  the  r^d  Hebrew 
obedience  was  made  sweet  by  faith  and  love. 

And,  indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  call 
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of  Matthew  occasioned  a  great  awakening 
among  the  lost  and  outcast  classes  of  Ca.per- 
naum.  Matthew  himself  merely  tells  us  that 
"many  publicans  and  sinners  came  and  sat 
down  with  Jesus."  But  St  Luke  tells  us 
that,  at  Levi's  great  feast,  "  there  was  a  great 
multitude"  of  these  publicans  and  sinners; 
while  St  Mark  adds  that  they  not  only  sat 
down  to  meat  with  Jesus,  but  "th^folUwed 
Him  about"  i.e.,  they  forsook  their  evil  lives 
and  became  tus  disciples.  We  shall  not 
wonder  at  that  when  we  hear,  as  we  soon 
shall,  how  Jesus  talked  while  He  sat  at 
Matthew's  table ;  for  we  shall  find  that,  in 
the  publican's  house.  He  showed  Himself  to 
be  the  very  Friend  and  Saviour  of  whom 
these  wandering  and  neglected  souls  were  in 
bitter  and  conscious  need. 

Did  Clopas  and  Maiy,  did  little  James  the 
Just  and  Joses  the  Just,  did  Zealot  Simon 
and  Jude  the  Lion,  come  to  Levi's  feast  and 
sit  at  his  table  ?  We  may  hope  they  did ; 
for,  if  they  rejoiced  with  trembling,  surely 
they  did  rejoice  over  the  son  and  brother 
who  had  been  dead  but  was  alive  again,  who 
had  been  tost  but  was  found.  StiJJ,  if  they 
were  not  there,  Jesus,  whom  they  loved  and 
trusted,  was  there ;  and,  besides  the  gracious 
words  diat  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth.  He 
repdd  his  host  with  one  gift  which  he  could 
never  forget  Jesus  gave  him  a  new  name 
now  that  he  was,  and  to  indicate  that  he  was, 
a  new  man.  Hitherto  he  had  been  called 
Levi,  after  the  son  of  Jacob.  A^d  the  word 
"Levi"  simply  meant "  Unk."  Leah  had  given 
it  to  her  1»tby  because  she  hoped  that  the 
boy  would  be  a  new  "  link  "  between  her  and 
her  husband;  because  she  hoped  that  now 
the  baby  was  come  Jacob  would  think  more 
of  the  homely  mother  and  his  children,  and 
less  of  pretty  Rachel  in  her  childless  tent 
But,  as  yet,  Levi,  the  son  of  Clo^  and 
Mary,  had  by  no  means  proved  himself  a 
new  "  link "  in  that  holy  and  austere  family. 
He  had  broken  away  from  all  the  ties  of 
home  and  duty ;  he  had  been  lost  to  them, 
and,  as  they  thought,  lost  beyond  recovery, 
out  of  reach  of  all  but  God.  But  Jesus  had 
"  found  "  and  "  saved  "  him ;  and  He  brings 
him  back  to  the  old  home  a  new  man,  with 
a  new  name.  Henceforth  Levi,  now  a  true 
and  strengthening  "link,"  is  to  be  called 
MatlAeui,  i.e.,  "the  gifi  of  God:"  the  very 
moment  he  rises  to  de  level  and  meaning  of 
his  old  name,  a  new  name,  a  new  ideal,  is 
given  him.  A  true  gift  of  God  was  this 
recovered  son  to  the  wounded  and  sorrowful 
hearts  of  his  father,  and  mother,  and  bre^ren. 
Nay,  even  to  us  also  Matthew  is  a  true  and 


excellent  gift  of  God ;  for  this  wild  Levi,  who 
left  his  father's  house  and  dwelt  among  publi- 
cans and  sinners,  has,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
become  "  a  link  "  between  us  and  Christ.  We 
read  Matthew's  Gospel ;  and  as,  by  his  aid, 
we  come  to  know  Jesus  the  Saviour,  we  also 
bless  God  for  this  his  "gift"  to  us;  we 
rejoice  and  are  glad  that  the  son  of  Clopas 
and  Mary  was  brought  back  to  them  "  clothed 
and  in  his  right  mind." 

One  can  never  tell  into  what  hands  a  book 
may  fall,  or  what  unlikeiy- looking  word  it 
may  be  well  to  utter.  It  may  be  that  some 
who  read  this  comment  on  the  Call  of  St. 
Matthew  may  feel  that  they  have  a  special,  a 
pergonal,  interest  in  that  pathetic  story.  And 
therefore  it  may  be  well  to  draw  out  the 
most  obvious  moral  of  the  story  instead  of 
seeking  out  some  more  recondite  lesson. 

Matthew,  then,  was  "the  sinner,"  the 
scapegrace,  of  a  holy  family,  the  wild  prodi- 
gal son  of  devout  parents.  He  rent  asunder 
the  ties  of  home  and  duty,  and  became  the 
shame  and  despair  of  all  who  had  loved 
him.  Father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters  were 
ashamed  of  him,  and  had  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  one  who  was  an  ahcn  from  God, 
a  traitor  to  his  country,  a  companion  of  the 
outcast  and  vile.  Yet  even  he  was  not 
beyond  the  reach  and  sway  of  Christ  Christ 
called  him,  changed  him,  saved  him.  He 
raised  him  to  be  an  apostle,  and  inspired 
him  to  write  a  Gospel  which  has  carried  sal- 
vation to  many  hearts  as  sinful  as  his  oftn. 
The  obvious  moral  of  his  story  is,  therefore, 
that  we  are  none  of  us  beyond  the  reach  of 
Christ,  none  so  base  but  that  He  can  redeem 
us,  none  so  hateful  but  that  He  loves  us  and 
is  fain  to  save  us.  The  very  wickedest  thing 
we  can  do,  the  one  fatal  thing,  is — to  despair 
of  oureclves  because  we  despair  of  his  mercy 
and  its  power  to  recover  its.  If  any  man  has 
sinned  against  home  and  its  pious  training 
if  he  has  been  a  grief  to  those  who  loved  him 
best  and  a  disgrace  to  those  he  should  have 
honoured  most — let  no  sudi  man's  heart  fail 
him.  Let  him  but  leave  his  sins,  his  follies, 
his  vices,  and  go  after  that  gracious  Friend 
and  Saviour,  who  cries  even  to  the  vilest  and 
most  debased,  "  Arise,  and  follow  Me ;"  and, 
like  Levi,  he  too  will  be  recovered  to  a  better 
life,  and  raised  into  the  service  of  the  trudi. 
Whatever  he  may  be,  whatever  he  may 
have  done,  there  is  in  Christ  a  grace  which 
can  sweep  away  all  his  sins,  and  a  saving 
health  which  can  redeem  him  into  spiritual 
life  and  vigour,  into  a  heavenly  service  and 
rest 

SAKUEL  cox. 


NIGHT  AND  DAY. 


NIGHT  AND  DAY. 


•T'HE  day  is  Thine,— 
*■    The  long  Iwi^hl  smnmer  daj, 
Prom  the  fiist  dawning  Ught  till  evening  closes, 
And  ill  its  menj  birds  and  blooming  roses. 
And  all  its  golden  beauty  bid  us  say, 
The  day.  O  Lord,  is  TUne. 


And  life's  btief  day 

Is  also  Thine,  when  we 
Must  work  while  light  doth  last  for  our  dear  : 
O  that  our  sln^nsh  feet  could  travel  faster, 
And  we  with  rMdier  service  give  to  Thee 

Onr  life's  fast-fleeting  day  1 


Tho  night  is  Thine,- 


Bnt,  by  its  hosts  of  glowing  stats,  revealint; 
Thicragh  the  deep  sky,  Thyjloiy  ar-"  "^ — '■ 
Ite  night,  O  Lord,  is  nine. 


That  darker  night 
Is  also  Thine,  O  Lord, 
When  Thoa  sweet  sleep  to  Thy  beloved  giTest ; 
For  while  they  needs  must  die,  Thou  ever  livest. 
And  o'er  Thy  dear  ones  keepest  watch  and  ward. 
Till  dxikncss  ends  in  light. 

r.  B.SI. 
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By  EDWARD  GAPJIETT. 
.      V. — A  SIN  OF 


AMONG  the  connections  of  our  lir 
a  Ur:  lUrcL  I  bad  beard  the 
throng  all  tte  years  of  my  service,  but 
never  come  m  mmek  peisosaL  costac 
the  ami  t^l  about  the  ticnc:  thS  I  o^adF 
becs^K  a  |Mam  »  Loaibect  and  Ca^iiteB, 
TroBE  ceAan  aMBd  Sfinpaiiita  t&«  we  te- 
covocd  (&M  whudi  >erd  boC  be  iiiiii  iliiiT 
hei^  as  ttiT  1b«c  niinig 
stor^ 
olfceE. 

Ibv  kUE  of  La  Cron,.  K»di,  aad  Cs. 
was  of  Ac  dl  ariatocra^  of  cmmbmbec  A 
LoviB  £s  Gws  and  s  HubeK  Kasd  fcsd 
"  came  ma'  A:r  tte  arMcation  cT  the 
Etfibr  «f  HoDtn.    TiKf  bs±  b«ca  baaftos 


leoe  a 


t  the  a 


laid  it  i 


Acir  wcafth  fiv*  ^uiy.  and 

SpitidSekis,   lAere   Ibc  ed»  fer  con- 

f'Ttttct'  slice  then  swannedy  bat  -"^^t  tike 
pMT  modem  rdi^ccs  for  dre^n  and  dMaay, 
broi^lt  pio^icilty  i*iit&  t&em  in  them  bs9^ 
biaioB  and  dtilful  fia^rs.  M.  La  Gtrx  and 
his  priin^  aocien^  ■■dm  aunt,  wlio  was 
"devoted"  to  the  memory  of  one  slain  at 
Rochelle,  established  themselves  Maoag  An 
woit-people;  and  presently  die  Ravels,  a 
younger  and  Eprightlier  family,  built  a  stately 
and  commodious  mansion  in  the  same  locality. 
The  street  was  not  narrower  than  the  ances- 
tral rue  in  Avignon,  and  so  far  from  shrink- 
ing from  the  aiiaar  and  courts  which  came 
crowding  up  rouM  their  new  residence,  young 
MadaHC  Savel  would  have  thought  herself 
a  dulT  amk  ACauded  ~    ■     ■ 


been  aitlcto  peep  between  her  fiowers,  and 
watch  tie  chaffering  and  bastle  of  an  indus- 
trious liiiving  thoroughfare. 

The  La  Croixes  died  out  widi  tbat  gmeia- 
tion,  but  their  nans  was  kept  i^  in  die  firm, 
peihaps  out  of  soBe  tender  French  senti- 
ment for  SDudy  c&iMless  people.  The 
Ravels  had  been  rather  a  long-lived  race,  for 
the  Mr,  Rave!  that  I  knew  was  but  the  great- 
great-grandson  of  the  young  French  pair  who 
built  the  Spitalfields  mansion. 

He  bore  the  family  Christian  name  of 
Hubert.  He  was  a  bachelor  and  the  last  of 
his  race^     His  Huguenot  descent  had  been 


twice  crossed  by  Scotch  blood  on  tfie  female 
side,  and  Hubert  Ravel  was  no  typical  French- 
msSL  Ihe  ramaacc  and  &c  ol  flonence 
n^  be  there^  bnl  it  lay  -mSa  ^9m%  re- 
scnc  1b  pcHDk,  Me.  Ravd  wm  ^^i  and 
dq^  mA  faelgpeat  featnesy  ^  be  was 
AaaCiif  neMl  in  lis  mftnael,  wiAiiei  &emg 
;■  Ae  Iiart  a  dairiy.     T*  see  In  ■  '  ' 


be  aamti  ihax  ram  beoi^  a  ■■&  of  mng 
riiMlflrTj  yet  pec^nr  ttAf  fipr  tin  absence 
of  peculiarities;  except  ose,  wlack  I  <faj-c 
s^  not  five  ffCVpTe  mmm^  aS  kis  anynint- 
aaees  bad  nn  noticed.  T  caaaot  ftmk  how 
iefist  cMight  my  eisenatia%  feat  it  having 
«v:e  iam  sa^  I  acw  fidni  WseeiC  again 
and  agm,  tiB  1  per  ;*— t  w^py  wiifc  my- 
self for  watdmE  9a  '*,  md  fOt  snip  to 
belicvff  dat  it  la^  be  ea^F  Ar  acsilt  of 

:  Km^  was 
He  bad  a  dry  powder 
i|iiiilihil  over  his  clear, 
gUstening  Fseach  wA.  There  was  n^>ody 
oMUC  lesidy  thiBi  bcCo  Kcognisc^  "feint" 
or  tat  nuAe  oa^  and  he  was  gipcn  to  laugh 
m&  a  heatier  enxavment  them  is  altog^ether 
comnen  amoDgnifSe-aged  men  of  bu»ness. 
FeAapm  kw^fts  reiy  heartiDess  which  first 
made  mc  notice  how  suddenif  his  lau^ter 
would  stop — like  a  ringing  bell  aneated  by  a 
hand  apoa  its  clapyer. 

It  wB  after  Icng  struck,  by  Oes  that  I 
observed,  dkA  kowcver  pftsMed  DA.  Ravel 
might  be  to  meet  one,  IJuwLver  cheerful  he 
might  be  thmigfaont  the  convosation,  he  no 
sooner  said  good-bye  I£bs  a  cloud  dropped 
over  his  iace,  and  he  fmircT  amy  like  one 
aA»  h^  ^lepped  for  a  moment  into  a  merry 
roadside  loiBr  bait  must  go  out  again,  and 
lift  up  tw  feaTdb%  laA  poisac  his  uphill 
way_ 

It  was  invariable.  Morning,  nocmv  or 
mgfat,  summer  or  winter,  dry  business  inter- 
view, or  pleasant  friendly  chat  afa*^a  ended 
so.  Even  afier  consultation  over  bad  losses 
or  sad  news,  which  had  given  no  opportunity 
for  smile  or  witticism,  there  was  still  that 
curious  sense  of  a  shutting  up  or  a  shutting 
out.  I  have  seen  fine  old  cabinets  with  doors 
painted  in  strangely  diverse  subjects :  out- 
side, with  cornucopias  and  heaps  of  roses,  to 
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make  beauty  and  brightness  for  the  chamber, 
but  within,  reserved  fi»  moments  of  con- 
tenfduive  mottificatioD,  pictures  of  grim 
skeletons,  or  scenes  of  mar^rdom.  And  the 
chai^  of  expression  I  have  noted  on  sight- 
seers as  the  showman  unfolded  these,  is  the 
neaiest  to  the  change  that  always  fell  on  Hu- 
bert Ravel's  taoB  as  he  tamed  himself  back 
to  hia  solituds. 

It  gicw  upon,  me  that  with  such  a  man  as 
he,  this  could  be  the  result  of  no  coarse  sen- 
sational ahiftiDg  of  mood  It  was  something 
tiiaC  was  always  theie,  like  a  soirowful  letter 
hidden  behind  a  mirrov,  though  metry  faces 
aie  reflected  for  a  moment  on  its  sur&ce. 

The  first  visit  I  ever  paid  to  his  house  waa 
in  quite  a  chance  kind  of  way.  It  was  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon.  I  had  been  wandering 
dreamily  about  the  quiet  city  streets,  thinl^ 
ing  what  a  blessed  God  He  is,  who  sent  man 
sach.  a,  sweet  message  of  rest  and  peace  as 
the  Sabbath-day.  I  was  musing  bow  many, 
who  laud  the  prince  or  the  legislator  who 
grants  a  single  secular  holy-day,  have  never 
once  rememb<»ed  to  thank  the  King  of  kings 
for  his  punctual,  ideal  holy-day  which  sets  the 
soul  at  leisure  to  dimb  Fisgah,  and  survey  its 
Promised  Land.  Suddenly,  as  I  turned  from 
the  gloomy  by-ways  into  a.  tiioio\ighhic, 
who  should  I  see,  issuing  from  a  ponderous 
gate,  but  Hubert  Ravel. 

He  had  been  to  an  afternoon  service.  I, 
already  a  ci^  man  of  some  seventeen  years' 
standing,  did  not  even  know  that  there  was 
a  chapel  on  that  spo^  although  I  knew  that 
heavy  old  gate  shut  in  the  buildings  of  one 
of  the  most  important  city  guilds.  As  the 
scanty  congregation  were  slow  of  comity 
out;,  Mr.  Ravel  and  I  turned  back  that  1 
might  see  the  building. 

It  had  no  particular  interest,  even  of  asso- 
ciation. Comfortable  burgesses  had  sat  for 
two  bundled  years-  on  the  sof^  cushions  of 
those  panelled  seats,  and  gazed  dreamily  at 
the  ridi  glow  of  the  painted  windows.  There 
was  plenty  of  elaborate  carving  and  fine  brass- 
work.  There  were  two  or  three  mural  tablets 
to  foTgotten  citizens  and  brothers  of  the  Com- 
pany. There  was  a  fine  organ,  si^iii^  forth 
a  rather  sleepy  voluntary,  and  there  was  a 
kindly,  conunonplace-loolung  preacher  taking 
off  his  gown  in  the  vestry.  I  could  under- 
stand the  charm  such  a  place  might  have  for 
the  worn-out  old  almsmen  who  came  there 
to  quaver  forth  their  pious  responses,  and  I 
^lould  not  have  wondered  to  find  any  as- 
piring struggling  lad  turning  aside  to  find  a 
siiort  respite  from  himself  in  such  a  quiet 
spot  consecrated  by  centuries  of  undoubting 


prayer  and  praise.  But  it  was  a  strange 
place  for  Hubert  Ravel,  midway  between 
hectic  youth  and  weary  age,  uujaded  by  the 
tear  and  hurry  of  commercial  excitement,  for 
such  business  as  he  meddled  with  was  but  a 
formal  ceremony  to  htm, — he  had  wealth  and 
positiiA  beyond  its  reach.  An  unworried, 
lonely,  thinking  man,  one  would  have  fancied 
he  would  seek  more  stirring  regions, — would 
need  food  rather  than  anodynes.  But  he 
told  me  he  went  there  every  Sabbath. 

After  a  glance  round,  we  returned  to  the 
street,  and  as  we  were  widiin  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  his  abode,  I  did  not  see  any  reason 
why  I  should  refuse  his  courteous  invitation 
to  accon^panjr  him  there,  and  join  his  tea- 
table. 

He  no-  longer  lived  is  the  old  Spiulfields 
msDsion  in  Church  Street.  He  himself  had 
luX  deserted  it,  but  his  graodbther  had.  It 
had  grown  unfashionable  in  the  days  of  that 
ancestor,  and  as  his  grandson  succinctly  said, 
"  He  was  not  the  wisest  or  best  of  the  Ravel 
race." 

Since  that  grandfather's  time  the  Ravels 
bad  adhered  to  the  m^ision  which  he  took 
in  Corded-Friars,  though  it  had  certainly 
became  as  unta^onabU  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence as  Spitalfields  itself.  Mr.  Ravel  bad 
invited  me  to  visit  him  before  that  Sunday, 
andthedirectionhe  had  given  me  was,  "Lose 
yourself  in  Corded-Friars,  and  you  will  find 
my  place."  He  seemed  to  follow  his  own 
advice,  for  I  could  see  no  method  in  the  way 
we  twisted  up  one  narrow  turning  and  down 
anodier,  now  diving  under  a  frowning  arch, 
then  crossing  a  flagged  court,  with  flying 
glimpses  of  an  old  church  that  seemed  to 
have  hidden  itself  among  the  houses,  until  at 
last  we  came  to  a  paved  square,  with  no 
thoroughfare  even  for  foot-passengers. 

One  of  its  four  sides  was  a  high  dead  back 
wall  of  a  house  that  must  have  been  built  in 
the  days  of  the  window-tax.  Another  was 
the  side  of  a  building  used  as  offices,  with 
casements  dotted  irregidaTly  here  and  there, 
and  stairs  winding  past  them.  The  two 
other  sides  were  stately  old  red  houses,  with 
broad  flights  of  steps,  and  great  stone  pillars 
enlivening  their  ruddy  fronts.  One  was  let 
out  in  chambers,  and  desecrated  with  a  house- 
agent's  notice-board ;  the  other  was  Hubert 
Ravel's  home. 

The  place  was  as  still  as  a  nook  among  the 
mountains,  or  as  a  church  on  a  week-day 
morning.  I  followed  Mr.  Ravel  up  the  steps, 
and  through  the  great  hall,  which  had  a 
stained-glass  window  at  the  farther  end. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  dark  oild  pic- 
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ttires  in  heavy  frames.  Here  and  there, 
sreat  white  statues  menaced  us  with  fierce 
frowns  or  stretched-out  hands,  and  our  feet 
fell  dumb  on  the  thick  Turkey  carpet.  Ours 
seemed  to  be  the  only  life  there.  There 
must  have  been  servants  somewhere  to  main- 
tain that  wonderful  neatness  and  cleanliness, 
yet  the  place  had  the  atmosphere  of  an  nibaD 
hermitage. 

We  went  straight  down  the  hall,  and  then 
Mr.  Ravel  opened  the  last  door  on  the  right, 
and  we  entered  a  chamber,  small  in  dimen- 
sions,  and  meagrely  plain  in  appointment. 
It  was  scarcely  suitable  for  the  "  house- 
keeper's room "  in  such  an  establi^iment 
The  pattern  was  nearly  worn  from  the 
drugget,  the  chairs  were  hard  and  shabby, 
the  table-cover  was  dim  and  colourless,  and 
tfiere  were  no  pictures  but  one  over  the 
mantel — an  ill-painted  portrait  of  a  rather 
Striking-looking  youth.  Yet  the  cheerful  fire 
in  the  cramped  grate,  and  the  common  tea- 
service  set  in  readiness  on  the  table,  pro- 
claimed this  to  be  the  ordinary  living  apart- 
ment of  Hubert  Ravel. 

He  bade  me  take  a  seat,  remarking  that 
Mrs.  Chance,  would  soon  come  in,  and  she 
presently  entered — an  elderly  woman,  some 
years  older  than  my  host,  with  a  rather  vacant 
face,  which  might  have  been  pretty  at  that 
early  period  of  life  when  wisdom  is  not  a 
necessary  ingredient  in  feminine  good  looks. 
She  had  a  limp,  lackadaisical,  eighteenth- 
century  kind  of  elegance  about  her,  and  was 
altogether  the  type  of  being  whom  I  should 
have  thought  particularly  aggravating  to  a 
straightforward  sensible  man  like  Mr.  Ravel. 

She  rattled  away  with  her  tongue  and  the 
tea-cups.  Did  I  live  in  the  city  too  ?  And 
did  I  really  like  it  ?  Well,  for  her  part  she 
could  not  think  how  anyone  stayed  in  London 
who  could  get  out  of  it.  She  loved  nature. 
Give  her  a  cottage  among  the  trees,  with 
I  fresh  flowers  in  the  garden,  and  dear  little 
I  birds  hopping  about 

I  glanced  at  Mr.  Ravel.  He  only  smiled 
gravely,  and  observed,  "  I  thought  you  said 
that  your  ncr^'es  suffered  from  the  sparrows' 
noise  on  our  great  tree." 

"  Welt,  to  be  sure,  so  she  did.  Sparrows 
!  were  diflerent — common,  sooty  things — she 
meant  dear  litde  robin  red-breasts,  and  larks, 
and  linnets,  and  that  sort.  A  nuarue  of  dif- 
ference made  all  the  difference  in  the  world." 
Mrs.  Chance  sprinkled  her  discourse  with 
French,  as  one  peppers  flavourless  meat 

She  was  not  a  woman  who  is  diffident  in 
eiving  her  opinions  on  things  in  general,  or 
m  particular.     She  was  vain  of  her  folly, 


which  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  vanity. 
She  had  no  toleration  or  forbearance  towards 
the  statesman  who  was  just  then  painfully 
steering  his  country  through  a  great  storm. 
She  could  not  understand  the  magnitude  of 
his  task,  the  terrible  responsibility  on  his 
hands — but  she  could  condemn.  He  was  a 
bad  man — a  heartless  man— an  incipient 
tyrant — a  hypocritical  panderer  to  the  lower 
orders.  And  such  things  as  were  said  about 
his  private  life !  Of  course  they  were  alt 
true ;  she  was  never  one  to  believe  there  could 
be  so  much  smoke  without  any  fire.  Not 
she  1    She  knew  the  world ! 

She  was  one  of  those  people  who  fancy 
they  know  the  worid,  when  they  only  haU" 
know  their  own  shallow  rotten  hearts.  Does 
a  man  know  a  country  because  he  has  raked 
in  one  of  its  ditches  ? 

Then  our  conversation  happened  to  touch 
on  a  man  who  lay  in  Newgate  that  Sabbath 
evening,  and  who  would  be  led  forth  next 
morning  to  die  on  the  gallows.  A  dreadful 
man,  whose  mad  passionate  murdeis  were 
almost  the  least  inhuman  part  of  a  godless, 
heartless,  selfish  life — but  Mrs.  Chance  had 
sympathy  for  him.  She  declared  that  some 
of  his  letters  were  beautiful,  and  that  nobody 
knew  to  what  temptations  he  had  succumbed. 
She  was  pathetic  on  the  duty  that  religious 
charity  owed  to  such  monsters,  and  then 
perhaps  noticing  that  Mr.  Ravel  sat  silent, 
she  turned  to  him  and  inquired  if  they  were 
to  expect  "  darhng  Fanny  "  that  evening. 

"I  suppose  so,"  he  answered  gravely. 
"  You  have  taken  care  of  my  household  for 
nearly  twenty  years  now,  Mrs.  Chance;  and 
Miss  Fanny  Sheldon  has  only  failed  to  pay 
you  her  Sabbath  visit  twice,  when  she  was  ilL" 

I  felt  quite  curious  to  see  the  woman  who 
could  be  such  a  constant  friend  to  this  pro- 
voking nonentity;  but  she  did  not  arrive 
early.  Mr.  Ravel  asked  me  whether  I  had 
ever  read  a  powerful  religious  book  which 
had  just  then  come  out ;  and  hearing  I  had 
not,  he  took  it  up,  and  began  reading  it 
aloud,  in  that  quiet,  unpretentious  way  which 
is  better  than  all  but  the  best  emphasis. 
Mrs.  Chance  sat  aside,  and  picked  out  the 
lace  border  of  her  pocket-handkerchief.  It 
must  have  been  after  evening  service  that 
Miss  Fanny  Sheldon  arrived. 

Surely,  to  its  uttermost  comer,  the  quiet 
old  house  must  have  known  when  she  en- 
tered !  It  was  like  a  rush  of  hearty  crusaders 
into  a  silent  monastery,  or  the  onslaught  of 
the  "boyst'rom  school"  into  a  philosopher's 
sanctum.  IJfe  is  so  oddly  measured  out 
sometimes;    Some  crowds  seem  to  have  'only 
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one  share  among  them — some  people  have 
the  share  of  a  crowd  in  themselves.  Miss 
Fanny  Sheldon  had  the  crowd. 

Do  not  fancy  that  I  mean  she  was  a  noisy, 
trooping  kind  of  woman.     Not  at  all. 

Hhe  was  quite  middle-aged  j  and  one  felt 
sure  that  she  looked  older  than  she  was,  with 
that  pathetic  age  that  coroes  to  youth,  and 
encloses  it  as  in  a  crystal,  drying  tip  its 
evanescent  freshness  only  to  preserve  its  real 
beauty  to  the  end.  She  had  plentiful  hair — 
almost  white — cheerful  eyes,  and  a  strong, 
satisfied  mouth  that  seemed  to  enjoy  her  own 
pleasant  words.  For  her  dress,  it  was  plain, 
good,  and  serviceable,  with  a  bountifiilness 
about  it  as  if  her  draper's  bills  were  so  safe 
within  her  means  that  she  did  not  require  to 
be  exact  as  to  an  extra  breadth  of  stuff  or 
another  yard  of  ribbon.  Altogether,  she  gave 
one  the  idea  of  a  woman  with  a  large  life 
and  a.  larger  heart. 

She  did  not  begin  to  talk  about  herself  or 
her  doings.  It  was  only  her  frank  answers 
to  Mr.  Ravel's  inquiries  which  let  me  know 
that  her  life-work  ranged  from  a  guardian 
angel's  to  that  of  a  isaid-of-all-work — that 
she  was  equal  to  saving  souls,  and  not  above 
making  beds. 

"Any  news  from  Rolt  pourt?"  Mr.  Ravel 
inquired 

"  Well,  a  good  deal  this  week,"  she  an- 
swered. "The  Blewitts  have  at  last  made 
up  their  minds  to  emigrate.  Poor  Sally 
Blcwitt  used  to  say  she'd  rather  starve  in  old 
England  than  feast  elsewhere,  I've  often 
thought  that  she  ought  to  feel  that  those  who 
had  to  keep  her  from  starving  had  a  right  to 
speak  in  the  matter.  But  what  was  the  good 
of  saying  that  to  a  poor  creature,  who  was 
really  well-meaning,  and  wiUing  to  work  if 
she  could?  You  might  as  well  put  things 
easy  as  hard.  So  I've  always  kept  on  telling 
her,  quite  incidentally,  you  know,  about  the 
young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  have  to 
go  abroad  to  take  Government  posts,  and  so 
on,  and  how  their  friends  neither  grieve  nor 
grizzle,  but  only  think  what  a  fine  thing  it  is 
for  the  young  fellows.  Poor  Polly,  I  used  to 
see  this  brought  quite  a  new  idea  to  her. 
And  at  last  she  gave  in  of  her  own  accord  ; 
it  was  the  next  day  after  I'd  been  reading  a 
letter  from  Ann  White,  who  went  last  year, 
in  which  Ann  told  how  she  wore  a  seal-skin 
ca^  and  moccasins,  and  went  to  church  in  a 
sleigh.  Says  Polly  to  me, '  Bill  and  I  have 
made  up  our  minds,  miss,  and  we'll  go.  I'm 
sick  o'  this  ere  old  shawl  o'  mine,  an'  ifs 
&lting  off  at  last,  an'  I  don't  know  where  die 
next's  a-coming  from,     I  ain't  likely  ever  to 


get  a  tuppence  to  nde  on  the  Whitechapel 
'bus,  so  I  might  as  well  go  in  for  the  slay, 
whatever  it  is.'  So  the  night-school  is  at 
work  this  week  on  the  Blewitls'  'kit,*  and 
they'll  be  off  next.  Polly  is  chief  comforter 
and  stand-by  to  the  other  women  who  are 
going.  '  You're  a  set  o'  poor  creture,'  I  heard 
her  saying  yesterday.  '  If  you  was  nobilities 
and  gentries  you'd  go  off  with  a  thankye,  and 
ne'er  a  grumble.'     There  now,  Mr.  Ravel  " 

"  Highly  satisfactory,"  he  said.  "  There  is 
a  use  in  fashion  after  all,  if  it  can  make  right 
things  become  easy.  And  what  about  the 
others  ?  " 

"I've  caught  Wild  Hatty  again!"  she 
answered  triumphantly.  "  I  was  coming  up 
Sclater  Street  from  hdpitig  blind  Mrs.  Booth 
to  tidy  up  her  place  against  her  sailor  boy's 
return,  when  who  should  I  see,  just  going 
into  a  public-house,  and  looking  as  if  she'd 
been  too  much  in  one  already,  but  Wild 
Hatty  herself.  So  I  caught  hold  of  her,  and 
says  I,  'You've  made  a  mistake,  Hatty, 
you're  not  going  that  way — you're  coming 
this,'  Poor  Hatty  was  so  confounded  with 
the  suddenness  of  it,  that  she  could  not  help 
herself,  and  came  away  without  a  word,  till 
I'd  got  ber  seated  in  my  own  room  at  the 
night-school.  And  then,  says  I,  'Now,  Miss 
Hatty,  I'm  as  sure  that  you  really  want  to  do 
well  as  that  I  want  to  help  you  to  do  so. 
But  I  don't  believe  either  of  us  quite  knows 
her  own  part  of  the  business.  I  can  tell  you 
a  bit  of  yours,  Hatty,  and  that  is,  when 
you're  off  the  streets,  and  at  honest  work,  as 
I  had  you  three  months  ago.  don't  go  prying 
about  where  you're  likely  to  meet  old  friends, 
but  whenever  you  feel  a  longing  to  do  so,  go 
down  on  your  knees,  and  pray  the  Lord 
Jesus  to  keep  tight  hold  of  you,  for  the  devil 
is  tugging  <^eadfully  hard  And  now  I've 
told  you  what  you  ought  to  do,  Hatty,  can't 
you  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  you  ?  I've 
tried  my  own  best,  Hatty.  I've  given  you 
work,  and  good  food,  and  neat  clothes,  and 
taken  you  for  holidays,  Hatty,  but  I've  made 
a  mistake  somewhere,  or  you  never  would 
have  gone  away  as  you  did' 

"  '  I  won't  be  talked  to,'  said  Hatty,  quite 
fierce.  >  '  You're  just  saying  all  this  to  throw 
up  how  ungrateful  I  am.  I  don't  ask  you  to 
do  nothin'  for  me.  Let  me  alone.  I  can 
get  on  in  my  own  ways.  I  saw  you  lock  the 
door;  let  me  out,  or  111  kill  you — I  won't  be 
kept  prisoner  by  anybody,  unless  ifs  the 
beak.' 

"'Certainly  not,  Hatty,'  says  I;  'and 
that's  just  what  I'm  determined  you  shan't 
be.    You're  the  devil's  prisoner  just  now. 
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Hatty,  and  I  only  locked  the  door  to  make 
you  stand  still  while  I  cut  his  ropes." 

"  And^thenibr  want  of  a  better  argument, 
she  stamped  her  feet  with  passion,  and  I 
Etamped  mine  back  again,  £rmly,  of  a  pur- 
pose, which  had  a  deal  more  meaning  in  it, 
and  was  so  comical  that  Hatty  burst  out 
laughing,  and  that  ended  in  tears  and  peni- 
tent prayers  for  another  chance." 

"She'll  only  go  off  again,"  said  Mis. 
Chance. 

"Then  Til  fetch  her  back  again,"  re- 
sponded Fanny  Sheldon,  with  a  decisive  nod. 
"  I'm  a  tougher  woman  than  poor  Hatty. 
Shell  tire  before  I  shaU." 

"  And  is  everything  eke  going  on  saCisCac- 
torily?"Mr,  Kavcl  inquired. 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  EKcepC  tliat  tlie 
Wyncs  have  lost  another  little  one.  There 
is  some  dreadful  smell  from  die  house  that 
comes  up  to  the  back  of  theirs — stagnant 
lain-water,  or  something  of  that  kind." 

"Not  one  of  my  houses?"  asked  Mr. 
Ravel,  by  which  inquiry  I  gathered  that  he 
held  property  in  the  highly  eligible  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rolt  Court,  TjTfy^n  Street, 
Whitechapel. 

"  Oh  dear  no,"  said  Miss  Sheldon.  "  I 
found  out  the  landlord.  He  has  a  place  of 
business  near  St.  Paul's,  and  a  villa  at  Tulse 
UilL  I  went  twice  to  his  office  about  diis 
matter,  and  then  I  thought  1  would  take  him 
at  his  leisure,  when  his  heart  was  soft  among 
his  own  children  at  home.  But  be  did 
nothing.  Then,  considering  I  had  done  my 
duty  in  first  exhorting  him  privately,  and 
then  before  one  or  two  friendly  witnesses,  I 
set  the  parish  on  him.  It  will  be  all  li^t 
by  next  week.  And  he'U  have  to  do  a  deal 
more  than  I  asked  him  in  the  first  instance." 

A  servant  brought  in  supper,  and  during 
the  interruption  of  setting  the  wine  and 
sandwiches  on  the  table,  I  noticed  Miss 
Sheldon's  eyes  rest  on  the  expressive,  rade 
portrait  over  the  mantel.  The  look  of 
merry  raergy  did  not  die  in  her  lace,  but 
it  changed,  like  a  sunbeam  passing  from  a 
iabumutn  tree  to  a  cedar. 

Miss  Sheldon  and  I  left  together.  Our 
host  himself  showed  us  to  the  door,  and  as  I 
could  scarcely  forbear  glancing  from  right  to 
left  at  the  beautiful  things  we  passed,  I 
observed— 

"  Your  house  seems  full  of  art  treasures, 
Mr.  Ravel" 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is"  he  answered,  with 
that  suddeij  gravity  of  his,  "  Are  you  fond 
of  art  treasures,  Mr.  Garrett  P  I  will  show 
you  over  the  place  any  evening   that  you 


car.e  to  look  in.     You  will  always  find  me 
at  home — and  alone.    Good  night" 

And  the  door  closed  abruptly  behind  ui 

"  You  live  a  very  active,  good  life.  Miss 
Sheldon,"  I  said  presently.  "Surely  you 
ate  very  happy  to  be  so  usefiji." 

"I'm  not  very  useful,"  she  responded, 
with  her  cheerful,  sincere  laugh,  V I  just  go 
about,  and  find  out  things  and  take  notice 
of  people.  I  always  had  a  turn  that  way. 
When  I  was  a  tiny  girl  living  in  roy  old 
home  in  Bloomsbury,  I  used  to  coax  my 
big  boy-cousins  to  take  me  to  Clare  Market 
on  Saturday  nights.  An  odd  turn,  isn't  it? 
I  was  bom  with  it.  But  I  don't  know  that 
it  was  ever  useful  in  itself.  My  big  b  . 
cousins  used  to  give  me  halfpence  to  buy 
pudding  for  the  bare-footed  'children  that 
were  lookiog  in  at  (he  steamy  cook-shop 
windows.  And  now  Mr.  Ravel  gives  me  a 
great  deal  more  than  halfpence  to  do  what- 
ever good  I  can  find  out.  If  I'm  useful  tc 
anybody,  it  is  to  Mr.  Ravel  himself— for  I'n 
sure  I  make  his  money  go  a  great  deal 
farther  than  he  could  ! "  And  she  laughed, 
with  simple,  genuine  self-aatislaction.  "  But 
youdon't  knowwhatagood  man  he  is."  Yet 
as  she  said  that,  there  fell  upon  her  face  the 
very  shadow  which  always  fell  on  his. 

"  Does  he  go  about  himself  among  these 
poor  people?'  I  asked. 

"No/'  she  said  seriously,  "I  wish  he 
could.  I  tell  him  that  he  makes  me  feel 
like  a  cheat — his  money  gives  me  so  much 
pleasure  and  himself  so  litde." 

"You  are  a  friend  of  long  standing,  I 
think,"  I  observed. 

"I  have  known  Hubert  Ravel  five-and- 
twenty  years,"  she  said,  adding  simply,  "  I 
used  to  design  for  La  Croix  and  Ravel.  We 
have  only  been  on  visiting  terms  since  Mrs. 
Chance  has  kept  his  house.  She  was  an 
old  family  friend  of  mine,  you  know.  He 
has  shown  her  great  kindness." 

"It  must  be  rather  a  trial  to  her  to  live 
in  the  city,"  I  said,  "  when  she  so  dislikes 
London." 

"Dislikes  London  I"  echoed  Fanny  Shel- 
don, laughing.  "  She  dislikes  it  so  much  that 
when  Mr.  Ravel  took  Aodgings  at  Boxhill  for 
her,  while  he  went  on  a  pedestrian  tour  in 
Scotland,  she  had  a  touch  of  yellow  jaundice 
in  less  than  a  fortnight,  and  came  back  to 
Corded-Friars  to  enjoy  the  advice  of  her  old 
doctor  in  Finsbury  Square  !  When  she  de- 
scribes her  ideal  cottage,  with  the  bees  and 
the  birds  and  the  breeze,  she  keeps  a  menUl 
reservation  that  it  must  be  within  five  mmutes' 
reach  of  the  Quadrant  or  the  Bank  1 " 
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And  so  Fanny  Sheldon  and  I  parted,  and 
I  went  home  wondering.  I  was  sure  there 
was  more  in  it  than  met  the  eye.  I  could 
oot  read  th£  drama  itself  yet,  but  the  dra- 
wtatis  periomB  bad  in  it  ^e  elements  of 
strong  interest.  This  wealthy,  cultivated 
man,  living  in  the  barest  charnbets  of  his 
beautiful  mansion,  starving  his  full,  active 
heart  in  the  society  of  thaJ  shallow,  frivolous 
old  spinster — and  this  zealous,  eager, aifectioo- 
ate  old  maid,  with  that  bountiful  humility 
which  is  kin  to  both  prince  and  pauper, — 
there  must  be  some  hidden  link  between 
these  three  which  had  drawn  and  kept  them 
tog^ber.  What  had  made  empty  Mrs. 
Chapce  a  friend  of  heartsome  Fanny  Sheldon, 
and  how  had  Fanny  Sheldon's  friend  become 
Hubett  Ravel's  housekeeper  P  And  whose 
portait  was  that  over  the  mantel — quite  a 
modem  picture — and  yet  Hubert  Ravel  bad 
sever  had  a  brother  ? 

It  was  not  long  before  I  availed- myself  of 
Mr.  Ravel's  runnmg  invitation.  I  found  him, 
as  he  had  said,  at  home  and  very  literally 
alone,  for  Mrs.  Chance  had  gone  to  pay  a 
visit,  and  he  bad  let  the  maid-servants  out  for 
a  little  walk. 

He  led  me  strai^  into  the  dining^oom. 
A  vauntful  man  might  have  called  it  "  the 
banqueting  haU." 

I  have  seen  many  "show  houses,"  ^at 
and  glorious,  and  fit  Jbr  the  state  occasions 
of  royalty  -and  rank.  I  do  not  mean  to  com- 
pare tbe  house  in  Coided-Friars  with  these. 
It  was  on  a  difieient  level — not  necessarily 
a  lower  one,  because  the  home  was  not  eacn- 
ftced  to  art,  but  ait  brought,  in  her  best  mood, 
to  serve  the  home. 

I  have  not  woodoed  at  all,  when  I  have 
peeped  into  the  shabby  studies  and  ^ight 
boudoirs  where  dukes  and  couittesses  take 
refuge  from  their  grandeur.  But  the  more  I 
saw  of  this  dty  mansion,  the  more  I  wondered 
why  the  least  ostentatious  man  need  banish 
himself  to  that  half-fumisbed  back  room,  wiith 
its  ill-painted  picture  and  ordinary  china. 

Nothing  was  mere  upholstery.  I  am  sure 
the  thick  Turkey  carpets  .wen:  older  than 
Hubert  Ravel.  Some  of  them,  and  some  of 
the  hangings  too,  might  be  almost  dated  from 
the  time  of  that  grandfather  who  migrated 
from  SpitalRelds  to  Corded-Friais.  Time  has 
hues  which  no  dye  can  match,  priceless  hues 
of  its  own.  You  can  no  more  buy  them  than 
you  can  build  an  old  house.  Yet — like  pre- 
cious stones  and  rare  lace — few  people  know 
their  value,  and  they  are  put  away  as  shabby, 
or  shut  up  in  relics,  instead  of  receiving  the 
one  glory  meet  for  every  good  thing— that  of  I 


being  honourably  worn  out  in  its  own  proper 
place. 

There  were  pictures  and  statuary  in  Corded- 
Friars,  but  they  did  not  stare  one  out  of 
countenance.  One  could  have  read  one's 
family  prayers,  brought  up  one's  children  to 
be  neat  and  industrious,  and  taught  them 
their  catechism,  under  the  eyes  of  the  quaint 
Huguenot  ancestry  ranged  on  the  dining- 
room  walls.  One  need  not  have  feared  one's 
little  girl  asking  any  too-diflicult  question 
about  grim  Madame  Ravel,  in  the  peaked 
cap,  and  one's  sons  and  one's  daughters  might 
discuss  together  any  point  in  the  history  of 
pretty  Madame  Celestine,  immortalised  in 
her  bride's  dress.  There  was  a  mountain 
scene  by  Salvator  Rosa,  too,  banging  over 
the  mantel,  just  where  the  evening  sunshine 
struck  it 

"  Look,"  said  Mr.  Ravel,  opening  a  drawer, 
and  taking  out  a  coarse  old  print,  "  my  great- 
grandfather bought  this  because  It  depicted 
the  defile  which  his  people  held  against  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  It  is  the  same  landscape 
which  is  given  in  that  picture  from  rather  a 
different  point  I  was  very  proud  when  I 
bou^  that  Salvator  five-and -twenty  years 
!^o.     It  had  a  double  value  to  me." 

"  And  will  always  have,"  I  echoed  enthu- 
siastically. 

But  ^e  light  had  gone  out  of  Hubert 
Ravel's  face,  and  without  any  response  he 
passed  on. 

I  have  sud  there  was  statuary.  The  great, 
many-cornered  house  took  up  much,  as  its 
natural  right,  as  a  queen  can  wear  a  thousand 
gems  without  vulgarity.  It  had  not  been 
gathered  promiscuously  as  the  fashion  of  a 
seascn  or  the  whim  of  a  moment  had  dictated. 
"A  Bacchante "  did  not  insult  a  "Faith," 
nor  a  "  Venus  "  flaunt  beside  a  "  St.  Jerome." 
Here  were  no  Bacchantes  nor  Venuses.  Here 
was  indeed  the  glory  of  physical  strength,  the 
perfection  of  animal  beauty.  But  it  was  all 
a  consecrated  glory  and  perfection.  At  the 
endof  the  great  hall,  beneath  the  nchly-stained 
window,  a  St.  George  towered  triumphant 
over  the  fallen  dragon.  In  an  archway  of 
the  dining-room  stood  Charity,  smiling  down 
at  the  little  naked  children  that  were  clinging 
to  her  feet.  And  here  and  there,  just  before 
some  flicting  shadow,  or  beneath  some  win- 
some sunbeam,  stood  busts  of  men  whose 
very  mortality  is  immortal.  There  was  a 
snowy"  Silence"keeping  mystic  watch  among 
the  crimson  curtains  of  the  retired  library,  the 
book-room,"  as  Mr,  Ravel  simply  called  it. 

The  brighter,  lighter  saloons  struck  me 
with  a  sadder  sense  of  desertion  than  the 
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stately  dining-room.  The  grim  Huguenot 
ancestry  seemed  in  some  way  to  inhabit  it. 
But  tliese  would  have  been  such  a  perfection 
of  setting  for  a  beautiful,  happy  life,  that  one 
was  haunted  by  a  ghostly  idea  of  enchant- 
ment in  their  cold  and  lonely  order.  There 
was  something  else  about  them  which  I  did 
not  consciously  notice  then,  but  distinctly 
remembered  afterwards,  which  was  that,  for 
this  style  of  apartment,  they  were  already 
behind  the  times.  An  iidiabited  house, 
though  none  of  the  fiimiture  had  been  re- 
newed, would  not  have  looked  so.  There 
would  have  been  books  of  the  season  on  the 
tables,  fashionable  needlework  lately  mounted, 
and  here  and  there,  in  many  a  comer,  trifles 
of  the  period — purchases  or  presents. 

All  was  feuldess,  from  carpet  to  cornice. 
Here  were  pictures,  too,  with  great  names  to 
them — many  originals  which  1  had  hitherto 
only  studied  in  engravings.  But  it  was  still 
the  home,  not  the  gallery  or  collection. 
Even  its  subtle  aroma  of  Uie  past  did  not 
destroy  this  effect.  It  was  the  ghost  of  a 
home.  Everything  was  perfect  according  to 
its  use  and  kmd ;  but  its  perfection  had  been 
studied  in  that  connection,  and  not  only  for 
itself.  It  had  the  secret  of  harmony,— no 
part  was  out  of  proportion  to  the  whole. 
Just  as  the  ideal  strong  man  is  not  the  aero- 
bat  who  can  balance  himself  on  his  little 
finger,  but  he  who  can  longest  bear  most 
fatigue  with  least  injury ;  and  as  the  ideal 
genius  is  not  the  poet  who  cannot  remember 
clean-shirt  day,  or  keep  his  accounts,  but  the 
mighty  mind  that  reaches  from  Hamlet  to 
Simple,  and  returns  to  its  native  village  to 
buy  unto  itself  a  mansion, — so  the  ideal 
house  is  not  a  museum  of  wonders,  but  a 
"  household," — a  place  where  people  can  be 
good  and  comfortable,  and  where  all  order 
and  beauty  are  brought  in  for  those  ends. 

"  There  are  only  bedrooms  above  tfeis,"  Mr. 
Ravel  paused  tosay;  "but  you  must  come  up 
to  the  next  flat,  just  to  sec  a  statue  there." 

It  was  an  angel's  figure.  But  the  wings 
drooped,  and  the  eyelids  were  almost  down. 
If  one  could  associate  weariness  with  an 
angel,  one  would  have  said  that  this  was 
weary  with  long  flight.  There  was  an  awful 
peace  on  tl  e  marble  face;  but  yet  there  was 
a  sadness  too.  The  sadness  was  under  the 
peace — its  foundation,  as  it  were.  The  whole 
was  wonderfuUy  conceived  and  executed.  I 
forgot  to  ask  who  the  sculptor  was,  or  what 
name  he  had  given  to  his  work.  It  came 
into  my  mind  that  just  so  might  look  the 
soul  of  some  mortal,  on  whose  mighty  strength 


God  had  Idd  heavy  burdens,  but  who,  some- 
how, had  not  fulfilled  the  powers  of  his  na- 
ture, but  had  been  caught  in  the  whirlwind 
of  despair,  and  had  rushed  to  dsath  through 
the  gate  of  madness,  and  who  now  stood  in 
heaven,  forgiven  indeed,  but  low  in  the 
ranks  which  he  should  have  led,  and  yearn- 
ing, not  over  his  own  loss,  but  over  the  Love 
he  had  disappointed,,  and  the  work  he  had 
left  undone  ! 

The  statue  stood  by  a  ciiamber  door. 

"  Is  that  your  room  ?"  1  whispered. 

"  No ;  it  is  Mrs.  Chance's,"  he  replied. 

And  without  another  word  we  turned 
again  to  the  stairs.  We  had  not  gone  half- 
way down  before  the  door  was  assailed  by  a 
sudden  hasty  knock. 

There  arc  knocks  and  knocks.  Those 
which  nobody  hurries  to  answer ;  leisurely 
knocks — somebody  come  to  ask  how  you 
are,  and  to  chatter  away  an  idle  hour ;  other 
knocks  which  set  the  mistress  ringing  the 
bell  for  the  servant,  who  is  already  half  on 
her  way  to  answer  it. 

This  knock  was  one  of  these. 

Mr.  Ravel's  serving-maids  had  just  come 
in,  and  one  of  them,  who  was  lingering  in  the 
hall,  had  opened  the  door  before  we  got 
down-stairs. 

It  was  only  Fanny  Sheldon. 

But  Fanny  Sheldon  not  herself.  All  her 
bountifiil  enerpes  concentrated  at  one  point, 
like  a  mighty  river  narrowing  towards  a  cata- 
ract She  did  not  see  me,  or  she  did  not 
heed  me. 

"  The  man  Bentham  is  out  of  prison,  Mr. 
Ravel,"  she  began,  without  one  woiid  of 
ceremony.  "  He  has  come  home  to  his  old 
place  in  Rolt  Court  It  is  awful  to  see  him. 
He  says  he  never  meant  to  kill  his  wife  (and 
I  quite  believe  it),  and  he  says  he  can't  re- 
pent, as  it  will  not  bring  her  back.  He  does 
not  care  for  anything  I  say,  because  he  says 
I  don't  know  what  I'm  talking  about.  You 
must  come  and  speak  to  him,  Mr.  Ravel, 
You  will  know  what  to  say.  You  must  come. 
You  will  be  able  to  make  him  hear  you !  " 

How  should  he?  Where  waa  his  secret 
spell? 

"  I  cannot — oh  !  I  cannot,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  you  can,"  she  said,  "  and  you  will. 
God  means  iL  It  is  his  way.  Here  arc 
your  hat  and  coat,  Mr.  RaveL" 

His  face  was  white,  and    set  with    the 
whiteness  and  rigour  of  death  itself;  but  he 
no  longer  hesitated.     Not  one  word  did  he 
speak,  except  to  say — 
"  You  will  come  with  us,  Mr.  GarretL" 
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I^AT  HOME. 

TSAMKSOmMO  DAT. 

iKCE  in  a  lir«tiine,  perhapi,  one  m«7  kc  an 
uuiulii  edipM  of  Ihe  tna,  or  the  transit  of 
Venm ;  and  once  in  a  lifetime,  perlups,  *  rayal 
thanks^ng.  We  have  out  historical  daft — the  5th 
of  Novembei,  with  iti  memoiy  of  Gny  Favrkei ;  the 
15th  of  June,  celebradngWatoIoo;  "bbdcFridAj," 
recalling  a  dailc  time  of  commercial  nin;  hot  hence- 
(bith"ll)ankiKiTingday"bids£ur  toeclip*e  themalL 
Vet  iti  >toi7  ii  a  Toy  nmple  one.  The  ODlf  memor- 
able thine  it  can  hand  down  ia  that  on  that  day  the 
Queen  with  her  family  appeared  in  St  Paul'i  Cathe- 
dra], kneeling  before  the  Almighty,  thanking  Him  for 
hii  mercy,  acknowledging  Him  "  whose  their  breath 
is,  and  whose  are  aD  thor  wayi."  Of  comae  it  wat 
OD^  their  dniy.  But  it  wai  a  great  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  llMt  High,  and  a  great  national 
rebuke  of  the  miMrahle  tecolariam  that  has  been  try- 
to  hard  to  get  out  iti  homi  and  convince  ni  that 
Natuial  Law  is  the  King  of  Kings.  The  acknow- 
ledgment  wai  Teiy  timely.  We  live  in  an  age  when 
outward  forms  have  lott  much  of  their  importance, 
and  when  men  have  come  to  value  little  but  apirit  and 
life.  We  have  been  dinging  less  aitd  less  to  those 
ibrmal  acknowledgments  of  God  which  were  10  con- 
genial, and  most  sincerely  10,  to  the  piety  of  our 
fatheti,  and  striving  to  get  men  to  exemplify  godliness 
in  sacred  acts  rather  than  in  pious  fdrtns.  But  what 
between  the  undoubted  change  in  this  respect  which 
coocse  even  of  true  godliness  has  undergone,  and 
the  atheistic  cant  which  has  been  obtruding  itself 
here  and  there  on  the  public  ear,  we  seemed  to  be 
greatly  in  need  of  some  open  repudiatioa  of  Baal, 
and  some  decisive  recognition  of  the  Living  God. 
And  it  came  with  a  heartiness  that  has  greatly 
refreshed  cTery  eatnest  souL  It  was  the  British 
nation  assembling  as  it  were  at  Mizpch,  setting  up  a 
le,  and  calling  the  name  of  it  Ebcnezer,  saying, 
"Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us."  And  in  some 
reipecta  we  have  begun  to  reap  the  blessing.  The 
Queen's  letter,  so  heartily  thanking  the  people,  has 
stilted  their  hearts  anew  by  the  very  evidence  it  has 
sm  of  the  depth  or  hei  own  gratitude,  and  has 
opened  a  new  vista  of  peaceful  hope  for  the  nation. 
The  pteservatian  of  the  Queen's  life,  not  indeed  from 
actual  danger,  but  in  a  way  that  shows  how  entirely 
is  in  God's  hands,  and  how  mercifully  He  preserves 
it  day  by  day,  has  stirred  Iresh  feelings  of  thankful' 
ncn.  Well  may  we  hope  and  pray  that  the  emotioi 
roused  by  "thanksgiving  day"  may  not  be  as  th< 
*■  early  cloud  and  the  morning  dew,"  but  a  fruitful 
teed  of  blessing  that  shall  continue  to  be  reaped  for 
an  to  come, 

THB  AKCBBISBOP'a  TKZT. 

"Members  one  of  anotha."  The  preacher  treated 
his  subject  by  »nnMng  ■  few  simple  remains  on  the 
fuDily,  tfae  State,  and  the  Church,  as  being  all  divine 
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institutiotks,  and  by  viewing  the  eventi  connected  with 
the  Prince's  illness  as  fitted  to  draw  ns  together  in  all 
these  several  relations.  The  discourse  was  too  short 
and  slight  for  any  great  accumnlation  of  moral  fores 
the  direction  to  which  it  pointed.  Yet,  how  to 
make  the  different  elements  of  society  "  members  ono 
of  another "  still  remains  the  great  problem  of  the 
day.  And  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  inao  fair  a  way 
utisfactory  solution  as  it  seemed  some  years  ago. 
There  is  always  something  very  interesting  in  the  first 
awaking  of  a  community  to  a  long-neglected  duly. 
There  is  a  freshness,  an  ardour,  a  hopefulness  of  tone 
leenu  the  harUnger  of  soccesa  and  triumph.  So 
I  in  the  begiiming  of  the  centuiy,  whea  the  en- 
terprise of  missions  to  the  heathen  was  begun.  Bnt 
by-and-by  there  comes  a  InlL  The  morning  enlhn- 
1  fades,  errors  of  Judgment  become  apparent, 
difficulties  multiply,  the  work  assumes  a  more  prosaic 
aspect,  and  many  get  tired  and  fall  away.  A  few 
years  ago  the  upper  classes  seemed  to  awaken  to  their 
duty  to  the  lower,  and  looked  as  if  about  to  take  them 
their  very  heart,  A  few  actually  did  so,  and  the 
many  seemed  not  indisposed  to  follow.  At  the 
present  moment,  we  apprehend,  this  spirit  is  suffering 
something  of  a  chill.  The  wealthy  classes  are  not 
much  less  intent  than  formerly  on  luiury  and  self- 
indulgence,  whatever  may  betide  the  lower.  The 
East-end  is  not  less  a  separate  world  from  the  West 
tban  it  was.  Noble-hearted  workers  are  indeed  busy, 
but  they  are  paralysed  by  the  thought  that  they  are 
but  units  in  a  harvest-Geld  whose  boundaries  are  too 
far  off  to  be  seen.  Will  this  great  national  eiperienca 
really  make  the  different  classes  of  society  to  feel  that 
they  are  "  members  one  of  another  ?"  This  is  what 
we  would  fmn  hope,  but  what  we  do  not  see  any 
great  ground  for  expecting.  The  link  between  the 
people  and  the  royal  family  haa  indeed  been  made 
much  stronger,  but  what  of  the  intermediate  links, 
binding  class  to  class,  where  the  social  gnlf  is  not  so 
wide  ?  Strangely  enough,  it  is  easier  to  join  the  ex- 
tremes than  the  intermediate  links.  The  people  lore 
the  Queen,  and  the  Queen  lores  the  pec^le ;  but  what 
of  the  feelings  of  the  aristocracy  aitd  the  mercantile 
class,  and  wbat  of  the  feelings  of  the  employer  and  hit 
men  ?  Will  the  old  jealousies  go  on  smouldering  all  the 
same  as  if  there  had  been  no  thanksgiving  day  ?  ^^ 
the  day  have  any  appreciable  Infloence  in  sweetening 
the  breath  of  society,  and  idling  the  joiots  of  our 
sodal  machinery  ?  T^a^  lies  the  real  difficolty.  It 
is  not  so  difficult  to  make  things  right  between  the 
throne  and  the  multitude.  It  is  the  classes  of  society 
that  are  nearest  to  each  other,  and  that  have  thus  the 
greatest  need  to  be  on  the  best  tenna  with  each  other, 
that  are  morally  and  socially  moat  widely  separated. 
To  establish  Christian  and  happy  bonds  between  them 
is  the  teal  difficulty — hie  later,  hoc  optu  tst. 


The  House  of  Commons  has  determined,  by  ta 
overwhdming  majcaity,  not  to  listsn  to  the  i^opotal 
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oltht  Birminghsm  Lea^e.  The  voice  of  the  nation 
has  beeo  expressed  very  dearl;  ag^nst  nrtricting  the 
edncitioD  of  onr  children  merely  to  the  secular 
bnuicbea.  The  feeling  of  the  countiy  shrinks  from 
it  policy  that  would  make  God's  holy  boLw  an  excep- 
tion to  othcs'booka,  arJ,  instead  of  hononrin^  it  morCt 
would  honour  it  less  in  our  seniiiuuiet  for  training  the 
young.  At  present,  At  all  events,  the  strong  inclina- 
tion is  rather  to  put  up  with  the  diScultiet  that  con- 
nect thenuclTcs  with  the  teaching  of  teligion  in  a 
connnouity  so  divided  on  religious  questions,  than  to 
cat  the  knot  by  proscribing  religjon  altogether.  The 
same  reeling  has  been  evinced  in  comiectjon  with  the 
second  reading  of  the  Scotch  Education  Bill.  Only 
seven  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  joined  in 
condemning  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  enact 
that  there  mt  to  be  no  religions  teadung  in  the 
public  schools  of  Scotland.  Such  ^ts  ai  these  are 
a  strong  evidence  (hat  the  country  at  large  feels  deeply 
that  Christianity  is  the  great  edocator,  and  that  an 
education  which  is  not  founded  on  Cfaristiamty,  and 
does  not  embrace  it,  it  is  hardly  worth  the  State's 
pains  to  provide.  The  principle  of  tfae  Scotch  bill,  as 
introduced  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  is  that  in  every 
district  it  be  left  to  the  board  elected  by  the  rate- 
payets  to  determine  as  to  the  religious  teaching,  pro- 
vided it  be  either  at  the  beginning  or  the  end,  and 
that  a  time-table  and  a  conscience  clause  thaQ  allow 
parents  who  object  to  the  religious  instruction  to 
withdraw  their  children  at  the  time  when  it  comes 
on.  This,  ia  fact,  is  substantially  what  is  done  in 
most  schools  at  present,  but  many  persons  object  to 
the  bill  that  it  does  not  enact  that  the  Bible  shaH  be 
read  in  all  schools.  Some  object  likewise  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  coimection  between  church  and 
school,  which  has  hitherto  been  a  great  feature  of 
Scotch  educatinn.  All  candid  men  admit  that  the 
'  subject  is  encompassed  with  difficulties,  and  that  it  ia 
not  to  be  expected  that  a  meatore  which  to  be  work- 
able miut  command  the  acquiescence  of  all  can  be 
perfectly  aatis&ctory  to  each.  One  of  the  most  un< 
portant  proviiioni  of  the  bill  is  that  for  making  educa- 
tion compulsory.  Tfae  appointment  of  school-boards, 
tiM,  it  not  pemuHive  but  obligatory  over  all  the 
country.  Ther«  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bill  wonld 
king  about  great  changes,  and  that  the  working  of  it 
would  demand  great  good  sense  and  good  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  Most  [u'obably  the  effect  of 
it  would  be  to  make  the  people  of  Scotland  exert 
themselvei  with  new  energy  to  nise  their  educational 
pre-eminence  to  a  higher  point,  and  make  Scotland 
in  its  edaotioiuJ  proviiions  a  model  to  the  whole 
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A  recent  critic  in  a  High  Church  paper  has  been 
criticisiog  a  book  written  by  a  Nonconformist,  who 
gives  evidence  of  having  soou  share  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Araold'l  cdebnted  "sweetneai  aikd  lighL"  The 
ctitic  cgpatiatw  DB  what  wcma  to  him  ■  anr  pbcoo- 


menon — that  members  of  that  cUsx  anywhere  ihonld 
be  giving  attention  to  that  litetaiy  culture  and  refiite< 
ment  which  has  never  flourished  heretofore  in  snch 
soiL  Will  not  the  new  wina  boiit  the  old  bottles 
into  which  such  men  are  poatinK  it  ?  Has  not  the 
strength  of  Nonconformity  hitherto  lain  in  the  ex- 
clusive and  unchallenged  regard  which  it  has  given 
to  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism  ?  and  if  it  publish  books 
and  .deliver  lectures  in  which  art,  litcratnre,  philo- 
sophy, and  other  such  secular  developments  of  tha 
human  mind  are  treated  with  respect  and  interest 
wiH  it  not  become  like  Ssunson,  with  his  locks  shorn 
and  hU  strength  departed  J  On  what  will  it  t] 
depend  for  its  acceptance  irith  the  people  ?  The 
critic  goes  on  to  reason  that  the  alliance  between  cnl- 
ture  and  Evangelical  doctrine  is  impossible,  and  that 
this  is  proved  by  the  case  of  the  Evangelical  party 
within  the  Church.  That  party,  he  maintains,  have 
virtually  repelled  art,  literature,  or  science — have 
frowned  on  such  things  as  of  (he  earth  earthy,  not  to 
be  thought  of  with  any  regard  Or  affKtion  by  im- 
mortal beings,  whose  one  interest  and  aim  should  be 
to  flee  bota  the  wrath  to  come.  Puritanism,  all  along, 
has,  in  his  view,  been  the  foe  of  every  such  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind.  If  we  leave  ont  of  account 
Miltoa,  whose  tastes  were  really  quite  alien  from 
those  of  the  par^  to  which  he  belonged,  what  n; 
but  that  of  Bunyan  can  Evangelicals  point  to 
possesdng  tither  genius,  or  the  faculty  that  appre- 
ciates and  encouragei  it  i  Have  not  Evangelical 
men  always  been  dry,  hard,  unsympalhetlc  f  and  are 
not  their  writings  generally  marked  by  the  absence  of 
appeal  to  any  feelings  or  faculties  bnt  those  which 
have  their  home  in  the  hard  realm  of  dogma  P  In 
short,  it  would  seem  to  be  laid  down  that  culture 
cannot  dwell  with  what  is  variously  called  Calvinisn^ 
Puiitaniim,  Evangelicalism,  and  Protestantism,  and 
that  these  cannot  dwell  with  culture.  The  attempt  to 
wed  them  is  monstrous— it  is  impossible  that  it 


Of  course,  it  must  be  admitted  &itt  there  b  a  i 
of  persons  within  the  Evangelical  fold  to  whom  this 
critidsm  does  apply.  It  is  not  oncommon  to  i 
with  extreme  dogmatists,  whose  Ufe  is  spent  In  "  tes- 
ti^ing"  for  what  they  call  their  priodples,  who 
seem  to  think  that  the  more  disagreeable  they  ci 
make  themselves,  the  more  aie  they  to  be  commended 
for  thdr  faithfulness.  Of  such  persons  we  make 
the  critic  welcome  to  the  whole  host,  only  wishing 
that  it  were  possible  to  get  rid  of  men  who  have 
■o  little  heart  for  the  tme  expansive  functions  of  the 
Chiistian  Church,  and  embarra**  and  obstruct  those 
who  have. 

But,  apart  froth  these,  how  stands  the  &ct  F  Ooi 
minds  go  back  to  Calvin  himself  and  the  French 
school  of  the  Reformation,  which  nnmbered  in  il 
ranks,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  a  considerable  time, 
many  of  the  first  scholars  and  most  callivated  men  of 
the  age.  If  we  take  the  Puritan  period,  is  Bunyan 
abwlulely  alone?  Do  John  Howe  oi  Hkhard 
Bailer  ohibiC  no  flashes  o.  genius,  no  gleams  of  I 
poctij  i    Aui,  coming  down  a  cciUuit,  what  shall 
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we  stj  of 'fftlUuti  Cowper— is  bis  name  so  obscure 
Hut  it  iDkjr  b«  omitted  from  tbe  list  of  our  great  meti 
of  geoias  »nd  cnltnre  ?  Or  take  a  Mill  more  recent 
■ge.  Vta  Clulmen  not  eminenlly  a  man  wlio  com- 
bined QdnnaBu  and  cnllore,  and  while  incessantly 
nrgJBg  the  gnat  tiotbs  of  tbe  one,  showed  a  respect, 
anioimling  to  debrence,  for  the  votaries  of  the  other  P 
If  with  Chalmeis  we  associate  Robert  Hall,  John 
FoBttr,  and  Isaac  Taylor,  haie  we  not  a  large  repre- 
sentalio^  at  true  "sweetness  and  light?"  If  we 
qieak  of  sdence,  men  like  Faraday  and  Sir  James 
Simpsoo,  Hu^  Miller  and  Sir  David  Brewster,  may 
■nrely  vindicate  their  common  creed  from  the  re- 
proach thrown  on  IL  Edward  Irving  and  James 
Hamilton  bad  aaiely  enough  both  of  natural  genins 
•ud  acquired  cultnir  to  save  them  from  being  ranked 
with  tbe  imcirciiincised  Fhilistiaes.  It  may  be  that 
I)k  combinadon  haa  r)ot,been  a  common  one,  but 
tbe  nottUe  case*  which  we  have  speciAed  show 
Aat  to  speik  of  it  a*  impossible  is  utterly  ucwar- 

Bot  iHiy  ha*  it  not  been  commoii  f  Kainly,  we 
apprehend,  because  there  is  sometbing  in  tbe  Evan- 
gehcal  view  of  a  rinner's  relation  to  God  so  over- 
wbelming,  that  in  comparison  of  ii,  all  interests  that 
are  merely  haman  become  qniie  trinat  and 
ngmfieant  In  thia  view  every  man  is  naturally 
Imt ;  and  sntil  he  is  restored  through  a  living  faith 
in  Jens  Christ,  all  is  atterly  wrong  with  him. 
needs  aet  merely  a  little  help,  to  bring  him  t< 
gats  of  btawn,  or  a  mere  brash  of  ecclesiastical 
paint  to  Biake  him  a  Christian ;  be  needs  a  new  beart 
and  a  li^t  ^int — a  change  of  the  most  radical  kind. 
Till  tbil  gicat  bosiness  is  accomphshed,  tbe  Calvinist 
bas  little  heart  Cir  any  other.  He  is  like  a  man  try- 
ing to  eitingiaiBb  a  consmning  fire — the  matter  is  too 
absotUng  for  him  to  be  able  to  attend  la  lesser  con- 
cerns. Bntwban  tbe  great  matter  has  been  settled,  he 
finds  sci^  lor  the  full  derelopment  of  his  luture  and 
fcr  the  cnltnc  and  exercise  of  every  faculty.  Having 
MMlght  fint  th«  V"p<"T"  of  heaven  and  bis  righteoua- 
aets,  t)K  «(ber  tlujip  are  added  in  due  course.    No 

finnbed  in  tbe  Ulc  of  Chalmers.  The  science 
which  he  kned  beCiKe  hi*  ipiritnal  change,  he  loved 
Most  deadyaflerwBid*;  bat  it  sunk  to  a  secondary 
place,  it  in*  ovtnbadowed  by  the  direct  interests  of 
tbe  tOMl.  This  ia  tbe  great  lesson  of  Calvinism. 
Hmnas  cakaie  it  tccoudaiy— fisith  and  regeneration 
ne  of  ptimaiy  itoportaoce.  And  for  our  part,  it 
Mens  all  tb«  better  entitled  to  oar  respect  that  this 
is  iriut  it  >Mchet  If  it  drew  tbe  line  very  slightly 
between  ths  cbnieh  and  the  world,  or  obliterated  it 
entirdy,  and  enconaged  men  to  regard  culture  as 
<iaite  a  good  solxtitute  for  religion,  it  would  take  the 
most  eflbcttia)  way  Ukat  baa  yet  been  devised  for 
nibbing  out  rdigioa  itself.  It  is  its  glory  tliat  it 
iniiei  a£  cveiy  man  £nt  to  get  into  a  ti^ht  relation 
God,  while  thereafter  it  leaves  him  free  to  occupy 
umseU^  as  much  aa  bis  circumstances  will  permit, 
with  the  devcli^ment  and  gratification  of  every  real 
and  legitimate  part  of  his  natme. 


A.  QUAKEE. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pease,  fimneriy  M.P.  for 
the  county  of  Durham,  has  been  duly  chronicled  by 
tbe  Dewspapen.  Ur.  Peate  was  a  member  of  a  well- 
known  family,  and  soeceided  Sir.  Josepb  Sturge  as 
President  of  the  Peace  Sodety.  He  was  a  remark- 
able repreaentatiTe  of  that  combination  of  aolidily  of 
character,  tranquillity  of  temper,  and  nnswerving 
moral  integrity,  that  seems  to  have  its  home  among 
the  Qaakera.  He  bad  great  worldly  shrewdness  and 
bnaines*  atrility,  and  at  the  same  time  an  intense  re- 
gard to  tbe  welftre  of  bi*  (eUowt.  The  following 
little  sketch  of  his  philanthropic  labotut  was  wrilten 
a  few  yean  ago,  alter  a  peraooal  visit,  and  seems 
vrorlhy  of  being  reprodneed  here,  in  tbe  hope  that 
others  may  be  stimnlated  by  «o  good  an  example : — 

"In  Mr.  Pease's  efiints  to  improve  tbe  condition  of 
the  five  thousand  workpeople  with  whom  be  is  con- 
nected, he  bas  combined  the  charm  of  an  attractive 
spirit  and  manner,  with  plans  wisely  contrived  and 
vigoroasly  worked.  Tbe  mnnber  of  eottage*  built  by 
him  approaches  one  thousand,  and  in  those  more  re- 
cently erected  the  number  of  apartmenta  ia  no  leas 
than  Gve.  This  large  nrnnber  is  deemed  requisite  by 
Mr.  Pease  for  the  right  accommodation  of  iamilies, 
where  there  are  often  grown-iq»'  young  men  and 
women,  and  no  lodgers  are  allowed  to  be  taken. 
Mr.  Pease  has  built  about  thirty  schoolrooms ;  be- 
sides serving  their  ordinary  purposes,  these  are  phiced 
at  the  disposal  of  miniiten  and  preachen  of  any  de> 
nomination,  except  Roman  CatholicB  and  Unilariana, 
for  religious  meetings,  fire  and  light  being  supplied 
gratuitously.  There  are  several  drcnlatiBg  libraries, 
partly  fmmisbed  by  the  proprietor,  who  removes  his 
books  from  station  to  station  alter  they  have  been  read 
at  each,  and  partly  by  subscriben  of  s  penny  s 
month,  tbe  books  bought  with  tbdi  money  remaining 
stationary. 

'■  Intemperance,  fostered  by  pnUic-honses,  baa 
been  fomid  by  Mr.  Pease  the  great  enemy  of  his 
workpeople.  Himself  a  total  abstainer,  he  has  used 
his  influence  to  promote  abstinence  among  tbem.  At 
his  sea-coast  residence  at  Redcar  he  has  boilt  a  large 
liall  for  tea-meetings  and  other  gatherings  of  a  plea> 
sant,  social  kind.  One  of  bis  recent  tea-parties 
amounted  to  abont  two  thousand  four  himdred.  As 
the  hall  accommodates  only  six  hundred  at  a  time, 
they  had  to  be  taken  in  four  successive  relays.  Act- 
ting  on  the  principle  that  '  who  rocks  the  cradle  rales 
the  world,'  he  has  been  most  desirons  to  render  the 
influence  of  mothers  wholesome  and  blessed.  I 
hould  judge  his  efforts  to  have  been  not  nnsaC' 
lesiliil  in  that  as  in  other  department),  if  a  little 
anecdote  which  he  gave  me  of  the  tea-party  refcned 

can  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  what  ia  common  iioong 

his  people.      Going  up,  or  led  np  {for  Ihe   '  dim 

sufluaion '  has  fallen  on  his  eyes),  to  a  mother  with 

L  infant,  he  inquired  if  it  was  her  first.    '  No,  sir,  it 

my  thirteenth.'  '  And  how  many  of  these  are  with 
lu  now  ! '    '  Wen,  sir,  it  has  plcaaed  the  Almighty 

take  two  to  Himself;  but  we  hare  itfll  the  eleven. 
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and  ID  J  hoibaad  and  myself  maSce  up  thirteen — all 
firins  in  one  of  your  cottBgo.  and  all  teetotallen,  and 
sueh  a  ka^  family  •at  art  I ' 

"Mr.  Peaie's  effoiti  for  the  benefit  of  hn  work- 
people appear  la  have  been  MeUy  luccesaTul  in 
cToking  a  pleaiant  ipirit  on  theu-  put  towaidi  him. 
When  any  dispnte  about  wages  teenu  impendiiig,  it 
bai  been  his  costom  to  meet  his  people  peisonally  in 
a  fiank  and  friendly  manoet,  bear  all  they  have  got 
to  cay.  If  a  case  for  advance  can  be  made  oat,  agrcE 
to  it ;  if  not,  refuse  it.  The  feelinf  between  them  is 
such  that  when  on  an  erao'gency  an  addidonal  day's 
work  is  needed  they  will  give  it  for  him,  though  they 
would  not  gtTB  it  for  hi*  neighbomi.  His  efforts  are 
believed  to  be  telling  with  beneficial  effect  upon 
other  employers.  The  good  master,  it  is  seen,  makes 
good  serrants;  and  virtoe  is  its  own  reward." 

Eight  yean  ago,  when  the  visit  icferrcd  to  in  this 
^etch  was  paid,  the  venerable  philanthropist  seemed 
like  one  who  mi^t  be  called  soon  to  put  off  this 
mortal  tabernacle  ;  but  the  newspaper  accounts  show 
that  to  the  very  end  of  his  life  he  coctinaed  unwearied 
in  well-doing,  and  that  even  his  blindness—an  in- 
linnity  so  apt  to  prove  a  fatal  drag  on  the  spirit  of 
entei3>rise — did  not  quench  his  evei-bnrmng  leal. 

r.— ABROAD. 

■THE  JANVIEK  SCAltCAL. 

conspicuous  of  the  tableaux  that 
France  has  exhibited  to  the  world  dnring  the  past 
month  Is  not  a  pretty  one.  The  piosecntii 
H.  Janvier  de  la  Molte  for  embezzling  public  money 
WIS  an  o^y  business,  and  uglier  still  when  it  was 
made  so  apparent  that  the  money  embezzled  bad  been 
appropriated  to  the  moct  barefaced  sensuality— to  the 
keeping  np  of  splendid  estalilishments  Ibr  wicked 
wometL  Even  his  acqoittal,  bad  though  it  was  when 
hi*  justification  lay  in  the  fact  of  the  peccadillo  being 
to  common,  was  made  still  worse  by  M.  Fouyen- 
Quettiar's,  the  Finance  Minister,  aliempt  to  white- 
wash him.  It  is  one  comfort  that  enough  of  public 
morality  remained  to  constrain  the  Finance  Minister 
to  resign  his  portfolio.  There  must  be  some  whole- 
some elements  left  in  a  public  opinion  that  demands 
so  emphatic  a  tribnte  to  decency. 

It  is  in  quite  another  directioti,  however,  that  we 
must  look  for  comfort  in  regard  to  Fiance.  But  there 
is  a  rilt  in  the  doadt,  and  a  bright  gleam  beyond.  In 
Burgundy,  and  other  districb  there  seemt  to  be  spring- 
ing np  an  earnest  desire  to  bear  the  Word  of  God. 
The  servants  of  God  are  not  left  to  cry  in  vain,  ■•  Is 
there  no  balm  in  Gilead  ?  Is  there  no  pbyaician 
there  ?  Why  then  is  not  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of 
my  people  healed  i"  We  ding  to  the  hope  that  that 
land  of  holy  martyrs  and  confessors  has  yet  a  blight 
fotnre  awaiting  it. 


its  susceptibility  of  being  taken  np  by  others,  and 
interesting  in  connection  with  a  request  from  its 
anthor.  All  the  women  out  of  woric  are  invited  to 
come  three  times  a  week  to  her  house,  where  they 
get  sewing-work  for  three  houia,  and  half  a  banc 
each  for  their  work.  While  the  work  goes  aa,  • 
chapter  of  the  New  Testament  is  read  by  the  women 
verse  by  verse,  and  explained  by  the  lady.  Hymns 
are  tanght  and  sung,  and  suitable  tracts  or  other 
Christian  publications  are  r^d.  Beginning  with  five 
women  six  monthi  ago,  the  meetings  are  now  at- 
tended by  one  hundred  and  fifteen.  Of  these  bnt 
one  is  a  Protestant :  but,  while  the  Gospel  i>  taught, 
there  is  no  attempt  to  proselytise.  MalediclioiH,  as 
nsoa],  have  been  hurled  at  the  das)  and  at  the 
women  individually,  but  in  vain.  The  conductor  of 
this  good  work  would  fain  put  into  the  hearts  of 
Christian  people  in  this  country  the  thought  of  pray- 
ing that  the  work  may  advance  nnder  the  blessing  of 
God.  Such  labours  show  what  can  be  done  by  a 
single  willing  heart ;  and  small  though  the  nimibcT 
of  like-minded  Christian  ladies  may  be  in  Frsitce,  if 
(hey  followed  this  example  the  results  might  br 
beytmd  all  calculation. 


One  of  the  n 
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II  is  difficult  to  bcliere  one's  eyes  as  one  reads  ia 
the  newspapers  of  the  day  the  evidence  of  movements 
on  the  grandest  scale,  the  bearings  and  issues  of  which 
are  truly  too  great  iac  our  giasp.  The  rdigiona 
straggle  on  the  Continent  is  evidently  entering  on  a 
new  stage.  History  is  going  to  repeat  itself.  After 
the  Reformation  the  Church  of  Rome  put  hers^into 
the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  who  restored  her  fortunes 
and  ruined  ber  character.  In  her  present  state  of 
desperation  she  is  about  to  repeat  the  opeiati<m. 
Among  an  the  sons  she  has  brought  ftfffli  then  is 
none  else  to  help  her.  The  old  weapons — intrigue 
fomenting  of  strife  and  discord,  and  unserupulons 
conduct  generally — are  agu'n  to  be  called  into  play  in 
order  to  restore  the  Vicar  of  Christ  to  his  throne,  and 
the  sheep  of  Christ's  fold  to  the  protection  of  their 
Shepbeid.  So  at  least  we  are  assured,  on  the 
authority  of  Prince  Bismarck  and  others,  not  likely 
without  cause  to  raise  the  cry  of  "  Tile  Wolf." 

The  outline  of  the  plot,  as  sketched  by  the  Gennan 
:orTespondeat  of  the  Tima,  \»  to  this  effect : — The 
first  field  of  operations  is  to  be  Germany.  The  unity 
of  the  empire  is  to  be  broken  up.  Religions  strife  is 
espedally  to  be  relied  on  for  this  purpose.  It  is  hoped 
that  sucb  dissensions  will  l>e  sown  as  may  prevent 
Germany  from  acting  unitedly  in  the  next  great  war. 
Then  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  France  toward  Ger- 
many are  to  be  exdted.  The  inflammable  materiila 
there  are  to  be  kept  In  a  stale  of  aetivily,  and  if  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  can  be  set  on  the  throne  so 
luch  the  better.  An  alliance  will  be  fostered  between 
Prance  and  Austria,  which  last,  we  regret  to  say, 
have  bent  to  ultramontane  influence  in 
of  repression  lately  taken  against  the  Alt- 
of  ChristiHi  activity,  small  in  itself,  bat  important  in  I  catholics.    Italy,  too,  will  in  a  very  ipedal  degree  be 
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the  object  of  attack.  Whether  Italy  or  Prmuk  shoold 
be  Gt«t  attempted,  mi^bt  depend  on  the  attitude  of 
Rnsda,  or  on  other  things.  Anyhow,  these  leem  to 
be  (he  elemeots  in  the  political  caldron — cow  let  on 
the  fire  to  the  tM  tone — "Babble,  bubble,  toil,  and 
tronble." 

To  all  this,  howcTCT,  whether  actual  01  only  po- 
tential, the  eyes  of  Prince  Bismaidc  are  wide  awake. 
And  with  an  energy  and  a  pntpose  eqnal  to  those 
which  he  showed  in  the  war  with  !F^ance,  he  hai  set 
isetf  to  meet  and  crutA  the  nlbamontane  move- 
it  in  his  own  country.  The  battle  il  at  present 
fought  on  the  bill  for  school-inspection,  which  he  is 
determined  shall  no  longer  be  left  as  a  matter  of 
tse  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  Hie  enei^  of  Bis- 
marck's speeches  has  astounded  his  opponents.  It  is 
the  political  view  be  takes  of  the  dtualion ;  bat  be 
sees  that  eccleiiastica]  arrangements  are  to  be  made 
tbe  pretext  for  trying  to  divide  Germany,  and  be  is 
determined  to  resist  to  the  aftermost : — 

"Nowhere,"  he  ciclaimed  in  the  chamber,  "  has  a 
Govenuueot  less  inlerfcred  with  the  management  of 
ecclesiastical  conceiTis  than  in  Pmssia ;  nowhere  have 
tbe  two  Christian  denomirutions  so  long  hved  in  mch 
perfect  conOird.  Bat  we  are  now  to  be  deprived  of 
this  invaloable  boon,  and  must  guard  agair»t  oar  ad- 
Yenariei  carrying  out  their  charitable  intention.  One 
our  weapons  of  defence  is  the  School  Inspection 
Bin.  Need  I  pmnt  out  who  our  enemies  are  P  While 
two  Catholic  Powers  existed  on  our  borders,  each  sup- 
posed to  be  stronger  than  Prussia,  and  more  or  less  at 
tbe  disposal  of  the  Cathohc  Church,  we  were  allowed 
to  live  in  peace  and  quiet.  Things  changed  after  our 
"Victory  of  1S66,  and  the  conseqnent  ascendency  of  tbe 
Protestant  dynasty  of  Hoheniollern.  And  now  that 
another  CathoUe  Power  has  gone  the  some  way,  and 
■we  have  acquired  a  might  which,  with  God's  hdp, 
mean  to  keep,  onr  opponents  arc  more  embittered 
(ban  ever,  and  make  us  the  butt  of  their  constant 
Attacks." 

Tbe  result  of  the  Prince  Chancellat's   energetic 
speech  was  that,  contrary  to  all  expectations 
Inspection  of  Schoola  Bill  was  carried  by  a  majority 

GEKMAMI'.     DS.  VON   D^LLinaKK'S  IXCTUSRS. 

DQllinger't  lectures  at  Munich  on  the  Prospects  of 
Re-union  of  the  Christian  Churches  have  been 
tremely  interesting.  The  theme— the  man— tbe 
cmnstances — have  all  contributed  to  this  interest- 
Nothing  mme  fills  the  mind  and  stirs  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  Chnreb  everywhere  than  the  great  problem 
(if  union.  Anyman  witbakeeneye,  anind^endent 
judgment,  and  a  Christian  feeling,  who  utters  binuetf 
on  such  a  subject,  is  sure  to  command  interest 
xttention.  But  all  eyes  have  been  so  timed  of  late 
to  Dffltinger,  and  all  Proteltant  hearts  so  interested 
in  his  position,  that  his  ottcrances  command  a  tenfold 
greater  attention.  When  we  see  such  a  man  sorvey- 
ii^  tbe  whole  Sehl  of  Christendom,  and  giving  jodg' 
ment  on  its  state  and  pnapecta,  we  are  compelled  to 


Tet  we,  at  least,  feel  that  what  we  listen  to  is  little 
more  than  a  great  intellectual  generalisation.  So  far 
as  tbe  Protestaat  Churches  are  concerned,  there  Is 
little  to  show  that  DolUnger  grasps  their  vital  charac- 
teristics. There  is  no  evidence  of  his  appreciating 
true  force  of  Luther's  "  articulus  stantis  aui 
cadentis  ecclesiz,"  or  of  bis  having  a  clear  perception 
of  tbe  meaning  and  the  bearings  of  that  doctrine  of 
salvation  which  has  proved  in  the  reaUy  Protestant 
Church  tbe  world-moving  and  conquering  power. 

But  a  few  samples  of  Bollinger's  wews  will  well 
repay  perusal.  The  account  of  which  we  make  use 
Chat  furnished  by  the  correspondent  of  tbe 
Guardian. 

W   CHUKCB-DIVTSIONS    ON  UISS10N3. 

"When  we  survey  the  world,"  he  says,  "  we  are 
rC  by  the  appalling  fact  (hat  eight  hundred  millions, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  human  race,  ate  yet 
without  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  England  bas  done 
much  for  India ;  '  she  governs  with  such  wisdom, 
justice,  and  mildness,  ai  is  extremely  seldom  to  be 
found  in  the  bistoiy  of  conquered  peoples.'  But 
this  is  not  equivalent  to  converting  them.  What 
have  missions  been  doing  ?  The  Catbobc  mission 
has  «  three-hundred-yeais'  history,  and  the  Protestant 
about  fifty.  Tliis  bistoiy  is  rich  in  martyrdoms  for 
the  faith,  and  in  heroic  endeavours  to  do  good ;  but 
all  friends  of  missions  lament  that  only  a  small  part 
of  the  heathen  wodd  bas  as  yet  been  touched  in 
India.  True,  our  surprise  at  this  is  diminished, 
when  we  find  no  less  than  twenir  Christian  bodies 
teaching  in  India,  so  that  tbe  intelligent  heathen 
only  get  to  know  Christianity  in  tbe  form  of  schism 
and  sectarianism.  Then  many  Indian  tribes  who  had 
been  formerly  converted  have  found  their  Christianity 
unable  to  save  them  from  extinedon.  In  North 
America,  in  Paraguay,  the  Jesuit  missions,  once  so 
£oiitisliing,  have  disappeared,  and  left  no  trace 
behind.  In  Eastern  India,  Cambodia,  Siam,  Bur- 
mah,  missions  have  been  cstatdished  for  a  century, 
Uut  now  only  a  few  thoDsand  converts  remain."  As 
an  instance  of  the  evil  of  disunion  in  mission  work, 
the  lecturer  dted  the  case  of  Tahiti,  which  was  the 
seal  of  Protestant  misiiorks,  until  the  French  Govern- 
ment seiaed  it,  sent  their  own  Calhohc  missionaries, 
and  had  to  bay  out  the  English  missionary  Piitchard, 
an  aitiittary  act,  which  cost  them  very  dear,  for  it 
more  than  any  other  act  Justified  the  complaint 
against  Louis  Philippe — that  he  humbled  himself 
and  Ftance  before  other  powers,  Madagascar  has 
shown  a  similat  spectacle  of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
atwai;  at  FemandoPo, in  1845,  the  Spaniards  drove 
out  the  Protestant  and  sent  in  their  own  missionaries ; 
— "This  is  the  spectacle  which  Cbristians  present 
before  the  eyes  of  tbe  heathen  world.  Every  lung- 
dom  divided  against  itself  is  bronght  to  desolation — 
so  said  the  Founder  of  the  Cbnrcb.  We  understand 
the  impotence  of  the  missionaries.  I  remember  this 
— that  in  the  place,  which  for  all  Christians  is  the 
holiest,  the  spectacle  ot  Christian  dissension  is  held 
I  dp  year  by  year  for  the  scornful  laughter  of  the 
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nnbeliering.  There  all  Chorches  «nd  sects,  Greelci 
Kasiians,  Latins  or  Wetlem  Catholics,  Armeniaiis, 
Copts,  Jacobites,  Protestants, — all  confessions  have 
together  set  np  thrir  forts  and  ontworks, — they  are 
mutually  striving  to  damage  each  other,  to  snatch 
awsy  a  square  foot  here  or  there  of  the  holy  pla 
from  other  Chortles.  In  the  holy  places  at  Jc 
salem  Tmlish  soldiera  keep  watch,  to  keep  Christiana 
apart,  who  otherwbe would  tear  each  other  to  pieces; 
the  key  of  the  Grave  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Turkish 
Paeha.  The  strife  between  the  Latins  and  Greeks 
abont  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Sepolchi 
Jerusalem,  afforded,  as  is  well  Itnown,  the  chief 
cause  for  the  great  Crimean  war  of  1854. 

"  Shoald  not  every  one  who  values  the  name  of 
Christian  every  day  call  upon  God  in  his  prayers, 
that  apouring  forth  of  the  spirit  of  peace  may  come, 
that  a  new  Pentecost  of  unity  and  eiUtghtenmenl 
may  at  last  be  solraaiiiaed  among  Christians  ?" 


PSOSPECTS  07  UMION 

Dollinger's  hopes  of  intcrmi  imion  in  England  arc 
not  very  high.  He  finds  in  Calvmism,  irtiether  in  or 
out  of  the  Established  Church,  a  too  sharp  elemeot 
of  opposition  to  Rome.  And  as  for  the  ilitabliihed 
Chqrch  herself,  he  deema  that  she  most  cntse  to  be 
Bte  ruling  State  Church,  for  while  she  continnea  lo^ 
■he  will  find  brecoDcileable  ekmeiiti  od  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left  :— 

"As  teganls  England,  the  number  of  the  friend* 
of  Church  rcQtiion  is  very  large  and  still  daily  increas- 
ing. Ilie  movement  which  has  baoi  ibr  thirty-frve 
yean  in  progress,  the  so-called  Oiibni  schocJ,  whid 
was  termed  Fuseyism,  or  now  Ritualism,  this  it  in  its 
eweQtiality,andfor  the  most  part  in  ths  coBsdonuMSi 
of  its  adherents,  an  efibrt  towards  rennioti  with  the  aid 
Churches,  the  Western  Catholic  and  the  Gnck.  For 
e  yean  a  religions  publication  has  appeared  in 
England,  soldy  devoted  to  the  work  of  Church  onum: 
on  the  other  side,  there  is  in  England  also  the 
thaip  Protestant  spirit,  the  antagonism,  above  all,  to 
Rome  and  to  every  extension  of  religions  symboliib 
which  goes  beyond  tha  strictest  Biblical  prescrqrtien, 
to  every  eitention  or  adornment  of  the  fiirm  of  divine 
worship.  TUa  antagooism  is  nowhere  so  great  as  in 
England;  in  tfaegrealbodiaDf  theBaptist■,Cong■«■ 
gatioIlalist%  "Woleyant,  or  Meliiodists  in  Tiigi,n^^ 
Has  spirit — (he  Calvinistic  spirit  tfa^  call  it  then — is 
eueedingly  powerfiil,  and  from  Uiem  it  operates  also 
oit  the  members  of  the  StateChnrch.  Andas  regards 
tbe  State  Chnrdi  itself  in  England,  there  mnst,  if  the 
will  deal  seriously  with  the  attempts  at  union,  fint  be 
accomplished  a  deeply  based  alteratioa  in  the  stn- 
'  a  of  the  Chnrch.  She  must,  as  X  think,  loae  her 
present  podtian,  by  iriiich  she  is  the  raling  State 
Chnrch  r  rince,  tbroogfa  this  position,  she  it  at  once 
too  narrow  and  too  brood,  too  bxMe  and  too  conGned, 
too  free  on  the  one  side  and  too  dependent  on  the 

DSUnger  it  very  sanguine  fhat  the  Anglieaa  party 
in  the  English  Chnrch  will  nltimatefy  aid  in  a  great 
t.  EvidenUyhlaheBrtissetonam^diigAni^* 


can*,  the  Eastern  Church,  and  the  Weston.    But 
there  are  rocks  a<head,  and  the  greatest  of  these  ■ 


IHB  EASTERH  CHCSCH. 
He  reviews  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Church,  the 
first  alienation,  so  unhappily  nursed  into  inveterate 
opposition.  Yet  even  the  jUie^iu  dante  might  not 
present  an  insuperable  difficulty  to  a  rennion  inth  the 
West  In  fact,  all  obstacles  might  be  overcome,  save 
one,  and  the  thought  of  that  fills  Dollisger  with 
despair.  It  is  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope — the  came 
of  an  antipathy  riow  nude  more  than  ever  intense  and 
inveterate  by  the  proclamation  of  InbUibili^.    The 

distress  of  sold. 

"For  all  Orientals  the  great  stumbling-block  is 
the  Papacy  such  at  it  exists  since  the  Seventh  cen- 
tury, since  Gregory  VII.,  as  an  absolute  unbounded 
lordship  over  the  whole  Christian  worid  in  yritual 
and  worldly  matters.  And  now  again,  by  late  events, 
all  hopes  of  a  reconciliation  and  fntnie  reunion  have, 
as  we  might  s^,  lost  the  last  gleam  1  a*  it  iq>pears  at 
the  first  glanc^  they  are  torn  out  by  the  root." 
Lately  the  Pope  has  promulgated  three  new  articles 
of  fiuth — in  lSj4  the  Immaculate  Canc^>tian,  in  1S70 
thePapaJoniveisalEpiBcopacy.and  the  personal  InfaL 
libility.  Por  eighteen  hundred  yean  post  no  Pope  evs 

put  out  a  single  dogma,  and  failed.  The  whole  his<- 
toiy  and  litentnre  of  the  Eastern  Chnrch  is  opposed 
to  these  dogmaa;  the  two  Chnrches  are  no  longs 
tepualed  as  they  were  before  1  Rome  mnst  declare, 

with  her  sevens-five  millions  of  souls,  to  be  heretic 
and  apostate,  and  let  the  Curia  and  the  Jesnits  take 
the  consequences.  "Under  such  circumatances  to 
hope  for  union  borden  on  madness.  We  can  only 
indeed  assume  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Rome  to 
make  the  sqtaiation  most  comfdete  for  aU  eternity. 
But  man  proposes  and  God  diqwsea." 


A  great  share  of  the  power  of  Luther  is  ascribed 
by  DoUinger  to  his  personal  character,  which,  along 
with  the  ccnnptioiis  of  tke  Chmch,  stiAiMioiIy 
adhered  to,  mainly  cansed  the  ReEBrmatieB. 

Lather's  sorpassiiig  power  of  mind  and  woodeifri] 

man  of  his  time  and  of  his  people,  and  it  is  tlie  case 
that  there  nevar  has  ezistad  a  Germas  whs  to  ii»- 
tnitively  imderstood  hia  countrymen,  and  was  on  the 
other   hand   so   thoroughly  cos^ireh^Kied   by  the 

n,  so  inooepotaled,  Z  might  say,  by  them,  as  this 
Auguttinisn  monk  of  Wttteaberg.  Mind  and  spirit 
of  the  Gemans  was  tn  hit  hand  aa  tha  lyre  in  the 
of  n  master.    To  Ida  people  he  gave  asoie  than 

man  in  Chrittiaa  time  had  enr  given  to  his 
people:  langnage,  handbook,  Bible,  kyma,— and  aH 
that  his  enemies  coald  oppota  or  place  by  the  side  of 
these  seemed  dull,  feeble,  and  colourless,  against  tto 
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oveipowerinE  nuh  of  bis  eloquence.  They  summered, 
he  spoke ;  lie  >lane  U  was  who  stamped  oa  German 
language  and  Gciniaa  mind  the  imperishable  seal  of 
his  spirit ;  and  evca  those  amongst  tbe  Germans  who 
hated  him  Irom  the  bottom  of  thdr  hearts  ai  the 
great  false  teacher  and  seducer  of  the  nation,  could  do 
none  other  than  speak  with  his  words  and  Ihinlc  with 
his  thoughts." 

Salinger  is  very  much  diuatisGed  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  Refoimation  was  treated.  Had  the 
spirit  of  wise  concesiion  prevailed,  the  schism  might 
have  been  healed.  Unhappily,  as  it  seems  to  him, 
the  iofiuence  of  the  Jesoits  became  predominant,  with 
tbor  motto,  "  No  concesiion  to  Luther,"  and  so  the 
Reformation  was  perpetuated. 

Luther,  too,  he  thinks,  cammitted  t,  grave  fault 
He  aOowed  that,  in  the  Hew  Testameot,  £piacopo9 
and  R'esbyter  were  the  same,  and  so  Episcopacy 
came  (o  be  regarded  as  a  mere  human  institutian. 
Bnt  by  living  up  this,  the  bridge  was  broken  down 
which  connected  with  the  old  Church,  and  then  co- 
operation became  impossible^  This  is  seen  in  the 
position  which  the  Lutheran  Church  assumed  towards 
the  English,  which  was  likewise  reformed.  "Thus, 
the  English  Chorcb,  preserving,  as  she  did,  the  Epis- 
copacy, and  with  it  the  succession  and  ordination,  is 
forced  to  submit  those  German  Protestant  dergymen 
who  wish  to  enter  hei  ministry  to  the  condition  of 
Episcopal  ordination,  while  the  same  English  Church 
admits  at  once  a  piiett  of  the  CathoHc  or  Greek 
Cfanrch  who  comes  ova  to  her,  hii  ordination  being 
considered  vahd." 

in.— THE  mSSION- FIELD. 


ISi,  Gifford  Palgnve,  whose  travels  in  Arabia  are 
so  well  known,  and  whose  opinion  of  Mahometaniam 
stands  so  mnch  higher  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
Englishman,  has  lately  pubhshed  a  paper  under  the 
title  of  The  MahomMatt  ReriwL"  He  holds  ' 
of  late  yean  there  has  been  a  wonderful  manifosti 
of  new  life  in  Mahometaniam,  showing  itself  in  many 
ways  both  intellectaal,  sodal,  and  religious.  It  is  fair 
that  our  readeis  should  know  what  such  a  writer  thinks 
on  the  subject  We  must  remark  at  the  saioe  time 
that  his  article  has  a'numbcr  of  quiet  but  significant 
enough  hits  at  tha  proselytising  "  resotucei  of  well< 
to-do  missiooaries,"  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  writer  is 
not  in  sympathy  with  Christian  evangelistic  efforts. 

Kefeniug  In  a  period  of  a  hnndied  yean  back,  he 
says  that  Mabometaolsm  then  was  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
In  Constantinople  itself  the  precepts  of  "  The  Book  " 
were  publicly  set  at  nought,  and  in  Mecca  and  Me- 
dineh,  the  sacred  cities,  diings  were  not  much  better. 
The  wine-tavern*  of  the  Jantssades,  the  rakee-shops 
of  the  citizens,  the  prostitntea  of  the  Hejaa,  and  the 
Be-llllahs,  or  sons  of  Belial,  of  Bagdad  and  Cairo,  had 
become  recogtiised  institutions ;  opiiun-eating  was 
next  to  univenal;  the  mosques  stood  unfiequented 
and  ruinous,  and  the  pnUic  schools  and  colleges  of 
Uahometan  law  and  dogma  ^^  fallen  fn^n  dreary 


decay.     It  seemed  as  if  the  days  of  Uahometaoism 

■re  numbereil. 

Pass  a  hundred  years,  and  the  revival,  originated 
by  the  too  famous  Abd-el-'Wahhab  in  the  land  of 
Nejd,  has  gradually,  but  surely,  extended  itself  over 
the  whole  realm  of  Islam.  Passing  over  the  vehe- 
mence of  Arab  Wahhabeeism  and  its  recent  aggres- 
sive attempts,  Mr.  Falgiavc  notices  the  eridenc^s  of 
revival  in  Turkey.  The  "  Rnsh-dee  "  public  sdiool^ 
that  were  formerly  somewhat  Catholic  and  European 
both  as  to  branches  and  nationality  of  the  scholars, 
are  now  as  thoroughly  and  emphaticalty  UabometiD 
as  an  Omar  or  an  Ottoman  could  desire.  Another 
ngn  is  the  great  diminution  in  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liqnots.  In  former  times,  the  injimction  of  the  Koran 
on  this  subject  were  everywhere  set  at  nought    Bat 

mioos  sobriety  as  his  predecessor,  the  Janissary,  was 
in  his  «}ia»ni.li.«  drunkennen  ;  the  Torldsh  sailix  has 
abandoned  the  grog-shop  to  the  Maltee,  the  Levan- 
tin^andtbeGi«ck;  the  Turkish  wr-tWflfli*  no  longer 
spend*  his  chance  piastre  on  «  glass  of  rakee,  andhia 
i^ghtta  the  lock-up.  ■■Twicea-yearthegtcat  M^o- 
mclanfestivals  tniBOOt  thecntir«Tuikish  population  to 
three  or  four  day*  of  continoou  idleness  and  amuse- 
ment, yet  no  extra  duty,  necessitated  by  popalar  in- 
sobriety, devolves  on  the  patrol  and  the  police  force— 
a  fact  rendered  still  more  remaikable  1^  the  coutiast 
affcsdod  in  this  respect  on  the  recurrence  of 
drunken  Christian  festivals  about  £a*tei  and  the  New 
Year.  ....  Egypt  alone  woold  seem  to  fbm  an 
exception  to  the  general  law  of  Uahometan  piogicBS 
or  retrogression  :  yet  even  In  Egypt  my  own  observa- 
tion would  lead  me  to  think  that  the  westward  and 
alcoholic  tendencies  of  its  upper  classes  and  rulers  are 

The  catalogue  of  mooqEies,  colleges,  schoi^  and 
dupels,  and  the  like,  repaired  or  built  within  the 
hst  fifteen  yean,  even  within  the  reach  of  Ur.  Pal- 
grave's  own  BcquaintsBce  alone^  he  declares  would 
require  several  pages.  Tear  afta  year  see*  a  steady 
inoease  in  the  number  of  pUgiima  to  the  holy  places 
of  Islam ;  while  neh  a  thing  A*  a  convert  train 

known-  On  this  point  his  infonnation  seems 
only  to  he  limited,  bnt  snl^cct  to  the  influence  of  a 
powerfnl  prqndice.  On  the  whole,  "  Islam  is  e 
now  an  enormous  power,  full  of  self-scstaining 
vitahty,  with  a  suiplos  for  aggression ;  and  a  struggle 
with  its  combined  energies  would  be  deadly  indeed." 
"  The  changes  and  divisions  in  the  Western  world, 
both  political  and  religions,  affect  the  Moslem  with  a 
calm  sense  of  superiorly ;  he  looks  on  them  with  a 
sort  of  pitiiiil  pride,  consdous  himself  of  a  position  of 
nnchanging  stability  and  security." 

Mr.  Palgrave'i  practical  object  in  urging  these 
views  is  to  guide  this  coutttiy  in  her  treatment  of 
Mahometaniam  in  TnHin,  |£^  would  regard  it  a 
great  and  fatal  error  if  we  should  look  on  Maho 
metanism  as  extinct  or  effete,  and  treat  it  accurd. 
ingly.    Out   wisdom)  accotding  to  him,  is  to  ac* 
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towird  Indi*  with  jtutioe,  tratb,  and  cbiiity,  qoalitie* 
which  the  Mihometin  can  appreciate,  ud  for  which 
he  win  be  pleaacd  with  the  Andean  rule, 

Iq  reference  to  thii,  we  tnajr  notice  a  remarkable 
■ddren  of  Sir  William  Uulr,  lieutenant-Govemor  of 
the  North-West  Pravinces.  In  addressing  Uaho- 
metans,  be  assores  them  that  the;  maf  reljt  oa  the 
jnstice  and  tolenlion  of  the  Britiili  Government, 
unless,  nnder  religions  pretext,  the;  shall  liolale  the 
laws.  Sir  'Wmiam  Uuir  is  an  earnest  &icnd  of 
missionaiy  entcTprise,  and  such  sentiments,  expressed 
by  him,  are  snre  to  exercise  a  remariuble  inflaence. 

KBXICO. 

We  hare  ootieed  on  fonaer  occasions  the  remaifc- 
able  erangelical  morement  Eoins  on  in  Uexico,  espe- 
cially in  the  City  of  Uexieo.  The  adherents  of  the 
noteitant  Church  h»ve  been  exposed  to  fierce  petse- 
cntion,  and  liott  and  bloodshed  have  followed.  It 
don  not  appear,  howerer,  that  the  violence  resorted 
to  hai  proved  buttfiU  to  the  canse.  Mr.  Pretheiick, 
a  Weslejan  gentleman  in  Meiico,  has  recently  writ- 
ten interesting  accounts  of  Christian  progiesi.  Among 
other  things,  be  lcll>  ns  thnt  at  present  there  are  at 
least  sixty  ^otestant  eongregatiocs  in  the  republic, 
varying  in  number  &om  ten  lo  five  hundred  each.  In 
the  church  of  San  Frandsco,  fbrmerlj  a  Romish,  now 
a  Protestant  place  of  worship,  the  Lord's  Supper  has 
been  dispensed  for  the  tiist  time,  about  four  hundred 
having  taken  part  in  the  sacred  feast,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Riley  and  four  ex-popish  priests.  A 
number  of  iaterestiiig  anecdotes  are  told  indicating  the 
progress  of  Protestant  news.  A  boy,  whose  mother 
stood  in  a  certain  rdation  to  a  priest,  having  gone  to 
the  Protestant  wonhlp,  was  first  severely  beaten  by 
her,  bat  having  pennaded  her  to  hear  a  Protestant 
sermon,  she  wM  to  cooscicnce-stncken  that  she  could 
not  sleep,  but  had  to  get  up  and  destroy  her  crtidfii. 
A  retired  captain  of  the  imty  having  heard  that  the 
archbishop  had  said  that  the  Bible  was  not  a  good 
book,  went,  with  his  Testament,  and  demanded  that 
thearchbisbop  should  show  bim  its  eiron — the  arch- 
bishop having  to  confess  at  last  that  he  could  not. 
The  remarkable  change  In  pubHc  feeling  that  has  oc- 
curred is  evinced  by  the  lact  that  if  any  one  had  done 
the  same  to  the  arcbbiibi^  a  few  years  ago,  he  would 
have  been  sent  to  the  stake  or  to  prison  for  his  pains. 

lUSAOASCAS. 

The  accounts  of  the  progress  of  Chiistianfty  in 
Madagascar  continue  to  be  of  tbe  most  encomacing 
kind.  But  there  is  a  very  great  lack  of  labouren. 
Mr.  Ellis,  whose  name  is  so  closely  connected  with 
Madagascar,  writes  in  the  Londoit  Miitieitaiy  Chro- 
nicli  that  in  a  port  of  the  large  province,  Bctsileo,  where 
there  is  bnt  one  English  missiooaiy,  there  is  a  popu- 
lation of  Due  hundred  thousand,  and  that  in  many  of 
tbe  towns  there  are  not  even  native  teachers.  Yet  in 
some  of  these  the  people  have  built  chapels,  and 
come  and  sit  in  silence  every  Lord's  day  witlioat  any 


one  to  speak  to  them  or  pray  with  then.  Occanon* 
ally,  after  sitting  the  usual  time,  pcriupi  on  hour  or 
more,  a  tnaa  will  rise,  and  lifting  his  hands,  will  look 
up  and  say,  "  0  God,  we  wish  to  worship  thee,  but  w« 
do  not  know  how !  Teach  us,  O  God,  how  to  piay, 
or  send  some  one  lo  teach  us  ]"  It  needs  not  to  be 
nid  in  what  an  eminently  aitical  position  such  ptf  • 
tons  are  placed.  Here  it  an  account  of  a  native 
service,  and  we  fear  it  is  jwt  iriiat  may  be  expected  la 
the  absence  of  i»oper  instniction  and  superintendence. 
"Ramikamba  was  most  active  in  getting  tbe 
people  seated,  and  most  eanwit  in  telling  the  pei^ile 
when  to  sing  and  when  to  assume  the  attitude  of 
prayer.  Many  of  the  principal  men  were  stationed  at 
different  parts  of  the  building  for  this  purpose,  and 
were  most  demonstrative  in  the  perfoimonce  ol  their 
duty.  Once,  when  prayer  was  about  to  be  offered, 
there  was  a  ditcus^on  between  one  of  these  men  and 
some  Bettileot  who  had  not  obeyed  his  orders  to  the 
letter.  I  could  not  tell  who  was  to  blame ;  but  the 
voice  of  the  extemporary  beadle  was  heard  all  over 
the  place,  which  eSectuaUy  stopped  for  a  time  any 
attempt  to  pray.  Aiisc  a  while,  two  or  three  poor 
unfortunates  were  marched  out  in  charge  of  some 
Hovas.  What  was  to  be  their  fate  I  could  not  tell. 
We  were  much  shocked  at  this  method  of  getting 
order,  but  I  have  seen  the  same  practice  of  stationing 
men  in  different  ports  of  the  diapel  not  Eve  miles 
from  the  capital;  and  when  we  consider  that  the 
people  have  just  come  out  of  heathenism,  and  many 
of  them  are  very  ignorant  even  of  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  Christianity,  this  state  of  things  is  not 
so  surprising.  What  grieved  us  most,  howevs,  was 
the  flippant  or  rather  off-hand  disorderly  way  in  which 
the  service  wot  conducted  by  the  preachers.  Tha 
pastor,  a  good-natured  and  apparently  earnest  man. 
took  no  text  himself,  nor  did  he  read  the  Scriptures. 
He  left  that  to  his  son,  a  boy  of  some  thirteen  or 
foonecn  years  of  ige.  This  bd,  after  he  had  read 
and  prayed,  stood  up  to  preach,  and  gave  out  as  his 
text,  'The  husbandman  that  labooreth  must  be  first 
partaker  of  the  fruits.'  He  did  this  with  all  the  con- 
tidence  imaginable — then  proceeded  to  give  out  his 
divisions,  and  to  preach  in  much  the  lome  way,  with 
not  the  slightest  sign  of  nervousness.  His  sennoD 
lotted  just  about  six  minutes.  I  could  not  understand 
mach  at  what  was  said ;  but  he  spoke  repeatedly  of 
the  produce  of  the  country,  and  I  understood  him  to 
infer  that  the  people  were  to  remember  their  teachers 
when  the;  gathered  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  After  he 
had  sat  down,  Mr.  Brockway  rose  and  spoke  to  the 
congregation,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  about  Iho 
blessed  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  I  did  likewise.  Of 
course  we  were  somewhat  at  a  loss  for'  words,  and 
made  many  mistakes,  as  wc  had  only  been  in  the 
country  tome  few  weeks,  bat  we  thought  it  wdl  to 
say  a  few  words  nnder  such  circumstances.  We 
dined  at  (he  pastor's  house  that  day,  and  attended 
service  in  .the  aftonoon.  There  were  not  quite  so 
many  present  as  in  the  morning.  There  were  then 
some  six  hundred  people,  two-thirds  of  whom  were 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL — TROUBLES, 

N  the  begin- 
ning of  the 
following 
year,  the 
lady  who 
filled  Miss 
Clare's  place 
was  married, 
and  Miss 
Clare  re- 
sumed the 
teaching  of 
Judy's  chil- 
dren, Slie 
was  now  so 
handsomely 
paid  for  her 
lessons  that 
she  had  it- 
duced  the 
number  of 
her  engagements  very  much,  and  had  more 
time  to  give  to  the  plans  in  which  she 
Jaboured  with  Lady  Bernard.  The  latter 
would  willingly  have  settled  such  an  an- 
nuity upon  her  as  would  have  enabled  her 
to  devote  all  her  time  to  this  object  j  but 
Miss  Clare  felt  that  the  earning  of  her  bread 
was  one  of  the  natural  ties  that  bound  her 
in  the  bundle  of  social  life,  and  that  in  what 
she  did  of  a.  spiritual  kind,  she  must.be 
untrammelled  by  money-relations.  If  she 
could  not  do  both  —  provide  for  herself 
and  assist  otheis — it  would  be  a  different 
thing,  she  said,  for  then  it  would  be  clear 
that  Providence  intended  her  to  receive  the 
hire  of  the  labourer  for  the  necessity  laid 
upon  her.  But  what  influenced  her  chiefly 
was  the  dread  of  having  anything  -.  she 
did  for  her  friends  attributed  to  profes- 
sional motives  instead  of  the  recognition 
of  eternal  relations.  Besides,  as  she  aaid,  it 
would  both  lessen  the  means  at  Lady  Ber- 
nard's disposal,  and  cause  herself  to  feel 
bound  to  spend  all  her  energies  in  that  one 
direction,  in  which  case  she  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  recreative  influences  of  change 
and  more  polished  society.  In  her  labour 
she  would  yet  feel  her  freedom,  and  would 
not  serve  even  I^dy  Bernard  for  money,  ex- 
cept she  saw  clearly  that  such  was  the  will  of 
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the  one  master.    In  dius  refusing  her  offer,  slie 
but  rose  in  her  friend's  estimation. 

In  the  spring,  great  trouble  fell  upon  the 
Morleys,  One  of  the  children  was  taken 
with  scarlet-fever;  and  then  another  and 
another  was  seized  in  such  rapid  succession 
— until  five  of  them  were  lying  ill  together — 
that  there  was  no  time  to  think  of  removing 
them.  Cousin  Judy  would  accept  no  assist- 
ance in  nursing  theni  beyond  that  of  her  own 
maids,  until  her  strength  gave  way  and  she 
.  took  the  infection  herself  in  the  form  of  diph- 
theria, when  she  was  compelled  to  take  to  her 
bed,  in  such  agony  at  the  thought  of  handing 
her  children  over  to  hired  nurses,  that  there 
was  great  ground  for  fearing  her  strength 
would  yield. 

She  lay  moaning,  witli  her  eyes  shut,  when 
a  hand  was  laid  on  hers,  and  Miss  Clare's 
voice  was  in  her  ear.  She  had  come  to  give 
her  usual  lesson  to  one  of  the  girls  who. had 
as  yet  escaped  the  infection — for,  while  she 
took  every  precaution,  she  never  turned  aside 
from  her  work  for  any  dread  of  consequences; 
and  when  she  heard  that  Mrs.  Morleyhad  been 
taken  ill,  she  walked  straight  to  her  room, 

"  Go  away,"  said  Judy.  "  Do  you  want  to 
die  too  ?  " 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Morley,"  said  Miss  Clare,  "  1 
will  just  nin  home,  and  make  a  few  arrange- 
ments, and  then  come  back  and  nurse  you." 

"  Never  mind  me,"  said  Judy.  "  The 
children  1  the  children  !     What  j/w//  I  dp  ?" 

"  I  am  quite  able  to  look  after  you  all — if 
you  will  allow  me  to  bring  a  young  woman 
to  help  me."' 

"You  are  an  angel!"  said  poor  Judy.  "But 
there  is  no  occasion  to  bring  any  one  with 
you.  My  servants  are  quite  competent," 
,  "  I  must  have  everydiing  in  my  own 
hands,"  said  Miss  Clare ;  "  and  therefore 
must  have  some  one  who  will  do  exactly  as  I 
tell  her.  This  girl  has  been  with  me  now  for 
some  time,  and  I  can  depend  upon  her. 
Servants  always  look  down  upon  governesses." 

"  Do  whatever  you  like,  you  blessed  crea- 
ture," said  Judy,  "  If  any  one  of  my  ser- 
vants behaves  improperly  to  you,  or  neglects 
your  orders,  she  shall  go  as  soon  as  I  am  up 

"  I  would  rather  give  them  as  little  oppor- 
tunity as  I  can  of  running  the  risk.  If  I 
may  bring  this  friend  of  my  own,  I  shall  soon 
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which  is  darkness,  but  I  did  not  say  so. 

Sn'ange  tableau,  in  this  our  would-be  grand 
nineteenth  century — a  young  and  poor  wo- 
man, prophet-like  rebuking  a  wealthy  Lon- 
don merchant  on  his  own  hearth-nig,  as  a 
worshipper  of  Mammon !  I  think  she  was 
right — not  because  he  was  wrong,  but  because, 
as  I  firmly  believe,  she  did  it  from  no  personal 
motives  whatever,  although  in  her  modesty 
she  doubted  herself.  I  believe  it  was  from 
pure  regard  for  the  man  and  for  the  truth, 
ui^ng  her  to  an  irrepressible  utterance 

And  no  one  can  tell  what  effect  the  words 
may  have  had  upon  him.  I  do  not  believe 
be  ever  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  his 
wife.  At  all  events  there  was  no  change  in 
her  manner  to  Miss  Clare.  Indeed  I  could 
not  help  fancying  that  a  little  halo  of  quiet 
reverence  now  encircled  the  love  in  every 
look  she  cast  upon  her.  She  firmly  believed 
that  Marion  had  saved  her  life  and  that  of 
more  than  one  of  her  children.  Nothing, 
she  said,  could  equal  the  quietness  and  ten- 
derness and  [irelessness  of  her  nursing.  She 
was  never  flurried,  never  impatient,  and  never 
frightened.  Even  when  the  tears  would  be 
flowing  down  her  face,  the  light  never  left 
her  eyes  nor  the  music  her  voice ;  and  when 
they  were  all  getting  better,  and  she  had  the 
nursery  piano  brought  out  on  the  landing 
in  the  middle  of  the  sick-rooms,  and  there 
played  and  sung  to  them,  it  was,  she  said, 
like  the  voice  of  an  angel  come  fresh  to  the 
earth  with  the  same  o!d  news  of  peace  and 
good  will.  When  the  children — this  I  had 
from  the  friend  she  brought  with  her — were 
tossing  in  the  fever,  and  talking  of  strange 
and  frightful  things  they  saw,  one  word  from 
her  would  quiet  them,  and  her  gentle  firm 
command  was  always  sufRcient  to  make  the 
most  fastidious  and  rebellious  take  his  medi- 
cine. 

She  came  out  of  it  very  pale,  and  a  good 
deal  worn.  But  the  day  they  set  off  for 
Hastings,  she  returned  to  Lime  Court.  The 
next  day  she  resumed  her  lessons,  and  soon 
recovered  her  usual  appearance.  A  change 
of  work,  she  always  said,  was  the  best  re- 
storative. But  before  a  month  was  over  I 
succeeded  in  persuading  her  to  accept  my 
mother's  invitation  to  spend  a  week  at  the 
Hall,  and  from  this  visit  she  returned  quite 
invigorated.  Connie,  whom  she  went  to  see 
^for  by  this  time  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
Turner — was  especially  delighted  with  her 
delight  in  the  simplicities  of  nature.  Bom 
and  bred  in  the  closest  town -environment, 
she  had  yet  a  sensitiveness  to  all  that  made 
the  country  so  dear  to  us  who  were  bom  in 


it,  which  Connie  said  surpassed  ours,  and 
gave  her  special  satisfaction  as  proving  that 
my  oft-recurring  dread  lest  such  feelings  might 
be  but  the  result  of  childish  associations,  was 
groundless,  and  that  they  were  essential  to 
the  human  nature,  and  so  felt  by  God  him- 
self. Driving  along  in  the  pony-carrif^e — 
for  Connie  is  not  able  to  walk  much,  although 
she  is  well  enough  to  enjoy  life  thoroughly — 
Marion  would  remark  upon  ten  things  in  a 
morning  that  my  sister  had  never  abser\'ed. 
The  various  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and 
the  variety  of  feeling  they  caused,  especially 
interested  her.  She  would  spy  out  a  lurking 
sunbeam,  as  another  would  find  a  hidden 
flower.  It  seemed  as  if  not  a  glitter  in  its 
nest  of  gloom  could  escape  her.  She  would 
leave  the  carriage  and  make  a  long  round 
through  the  fields  or  woods  ;  and  when  they 
met  at  the  appointed  spot,  would  have  her 
hands  full,  not  of  flowers  only,  but  of  leaves 
and  grasses  and  weedy  things,  showing  the 
deepest  interest  in  such  lowly  forms  as  few 
would  notice  except  from  a  scientific  know- 
ledge of  which  she  had  none :  it  was  the 
thing  iiself-rits  look  and  its  home  that  drew 
her  attention.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
this  insight  was  profoundly  one  with  her  in- 
terest in  the  corresponding  regions  of  human 
life  and  circumstance. 


I  MUST  give  an  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  Marion — I  am  tired  of  calling  her  jfttr 
Clare,  and  about  this  time  I  began  to  drop 
it — exercised  her  influence  over  her  fiiends. 
I  tnist  the  episode,  in  a  story  so  fragmentary 
as  mine,  made  up  of  pieces  only  of  a  quiet 
and  ordinary  life,  will  not  seem  unsuitable. 
How  I  wish  I  could  give  it  you  as  she  told 
it  to  me  !  —  so  graphic  was  her  narrative, 
and  so  true  to  the  fomis  of  speech  amongst 
the  London  poor.  1  must  do  what  I  can,  well 
assured  it  must  come  tar  short  of  the  ori- 
ginal representation. 

One  evening,  as  she  was  walking  up  to 
her  attic,  she  heard  a  noise  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  followed  by  a  sound  of  weeping.  It 
was  occupied  by  a  journeyman  house-painter 
and  his  wife,  who  had  been  married  several 
years,  but  whose  only  child  had  died  about 
six  months  before,  since  which  loss  things 
had  not  been  going  on  so  well  between 
them.  Some  natures  cannot  bear  sorrow; 
it  makes  them  irritable,  and  instead  of 
drawing  them  closer  to  their  own,  tends 
to  isolate  them.  When  she  entered,  she  found 
the  woman  crying,  and  the  man  in  a  lurid  sulk. 
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"What  is  the  matter?"  she  asked,  no 
doubt  in  her  usual  cheerful  tone. 

"  I  little  thought  it  would  come  to  this 
when  I  married  him,"  sobbed  the  woman, 
while  the  man  remained  motionless  and 
speechless  on  his  chair,  with  his  legs 
stretched  out  at  full  length  before  him. 

."Would,  you  mind  telling  me  about  it? 
There  may  be  some  mistake,  you  know." 

"There  ain't  no  inislake  in  that"  said 
the  woman,  removing  the  apron  she  had 
been  holding  to  her  eyes,  and  turning  a 
cheek  towards  Marion,  upon  which  the  marks 
of  an  open-handed  blow  were  visible  enough.' 
"  I  didn't  marry  him  to  be  knocked  about 
like  that" 

"  She  calls  that  knocking  about,  do  she  ?" 
growled  the  husband.  "  What  did  she  go 
for  to  throw  her  cotton  gownd  in  my  teeth 
for,  as  if  it  was  my  blame  she  wam't  in  silks 
and  satins?" 

After  a  good  deal  of  questioning  on  her 
part,  and  confused  and  recriminative  state- 
ments on  theirs,  Marion  made  out  the  follow- 
ing as  the  facts  of  the  case. 

For  the  first  time  since  they  were  married, 
the  wife  had  had  an  invitation  to  spend  the 
evening  with  some  female  friends.  The  party 
had  taken  place  the  night  before,  and 
although  she  had  returned  in  ill-humour,  it 
had  not  broken  out  until  just  as  Marion 
entered  the  house.  The  cause  was  this : 
none  of  the  guests  were  in  a  station  much 
superior  to  her  own,  yet  she  found  herself 
the  only  one  who  had  not  a  silk  dress : 
hers  was  a  print,  and  shabby.  Now  when 
she  was  married,  she  had  a  silk  dress,  of 
which,  she  said,  her  husband  had  been  proud 
enough  when  they  were  walking  together. 
But  when  she  saw  the  last  of  it,  she  saw  the 
last  of  its  sort,  for  never  another  had  he  given 
her  to  her  back ;  and  she  didn't  marry  him  to 
come  down  in  the  world — that  she  didn't ! 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Marion;  "you 
married  him  because  you  loved  him,  and 
thought  him  the  finest  fellow  you  knew." 

"  And  so  he  was  then,  grannie.  But  just 
look  at  him  now!" 

The  man  moved  uneasily,  but  without 
bending  his  outstretched  l^s.  The  fact  was 
that  since  the  death  of  the  child  he  had 
so  iar  taken  to  drink  that  he  was  not  un- 
frequently  the  worse  for  it,  which  had  been  a 
rare  occurrence  before. 

"  It  ain't  my  fault,"  he  said,  "  when  work 
ain't  a-goin',  if  I  don't  dress  her  like  a 
duchess.  I'm  as  proud  to  see  my  wife 
rigged  out  as  e'er  a  man  on  'em — and  that 
she  know !  and  when  she  cast  the  contrairy 


up  to  me,  I'm  blowed  if  I  could  keep  my 
hands  off  on  her.  She  ain't  the  woman  I  took 
her  for,  miss.     She  'ave  a  temper  ! " 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,"  said  Marion.  "Temper 
is  a  troublesome  thing  with  all  of  us,  and 
makes  us  do  things  we're  sorry  for  after- 
wards. /  Koa're  sorry  for  striking  her — ain't 
you  now  ? " 

There  was  no  response.  Around  the 
sullen  heart,  silence  closed  again.  Doubtless 
he  would  have  given  much  to  obliterate  the 
6ct,  but  he  would  not  confess  that  he  had 
/been  wrong.  We  are  so  stupid  that  confes- 
sion seems  to  us  to  fix  the  wrong  upon  us, 
instead  of  throwing  it,  as  it  does,  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea. 

"  I  may  have  my  temper,"  said  the  woman, 
a  little  mollified  at  finding,  as  she  thought, 
that  Miss  Clare  took  her  part,  "  but  here  am 
I  slaving  from, morning  to  night  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  and  goin'  out  every  job  I 
can  get  a-washin'  or  a-charin',  and  never 
'avin'  a  bit  of  fun  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end — and  him  off  to  his  club,  as  he  calls  it ! — 
an'  it's  a  club  he's  like  to  blowout  my  brains 
with  some  night  when  he  come  home  in  a 
drunken  fit;  for  it's  worse  and  worse  he'll 
get,  miss,  like  the  rest  on  'em,  till  no  woman 
could  be  proud,  as  once  I  was,  to  call  him 
hers.  And  when  I  do  go  out  to  tea  for 
once  in  a  way,  to  be  jeered  at  by  them  as  is 
no  better  nor  no  worse  'n  myself,  acause  I 
'ain't  got  a  husband  as  cares  enough  for  me 
to  dress  me  decent !— that  do  stick  i'  my 
gizzard.  I  do  dearly  love  to  have  neigh- 
bours think  my  husband  care  a  bit  about  me, 
let-a-be  'at  he  don't,  one  hair;  and  when  he 
send  me  out  like  that " 

Here  she  broke  down  afresh. 

"Why  didn't  ye  stop  at  home  then?  I 
didn't  tell  ye  to  go,"  he  said  fiercely,  calling 
her  a  coarse  name. 

"Richard,"  said  Marion,  "such  words  are 
not  fit  for  me  to  hear — still  less  for  your  own 
wife." 

"  Oh  !  never  mind  me  ;  I'm  used  to  sich," 
said  the  woman  spitefully. 

"  It's  a  lie,"  roared  the  man  ;  "  I  never 
named  sich  a  word  to  ye  afore.  It  do  make 
me  mad  to  hear  ye.  I  drink  the  clothes  off 
your  back— do  I  ?  If  I  hed  the  money,  ye 
might  go  in  velvet  and  lace  for  ought  I 
cared!" 

"  SAe  would  care  Utile  to  go  in  gold  and 
diamonds  if  you  didn't  care  to  see  her  in 
them,"  said  Marion.  ^ 

At  this  the  woman  burst  into  fresh  tears, 
and  the  man  put  on  a  face  of  contempt — the 
worst  sign,  Marion  said,  she  had  yet  seen 
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in    him — not    excepting   the    blow — for    to 
tics^ise  is  worse  dian  to  strike. 

I  can't  help  stopping  my  story  here  to  put 
in  a  reflection  that  forces  itself  upon  me. 
Many  a  man  wowld  regard  with  disgust  the 
idea  of  striking  his  wife,  «4io  will  yet  cherish 
against  her  an  aversion  which  is  infinitely 
worse.  The  working  man  who  strikes  his  wife, 
but  is  sorry  for  it,  and  tries  to  make  amends 
by  being  more  tender  after  it — a  result  which 
many  a  woman  will  consider  cheap  at  the 
])rice  of  a  blow  endured — is  an  immeasur- 
ably superior  husband  to  the  gentleman  who 
sIiowG  his  wife  the  most  absolute  politeness, 
bat  uses  that  very  politeness  as  a  breast- 
work to  fortify  himself  in  his  dispegard  and 
ctm  tempt. 

Morion  sa^v  that  while  the  tides  ran  thus 
hiy;h,  nothing  could  be  done — certainly  at 
least  in  the  way  of  argntnent.  Whether  the 
roan  had  been  drinking  she  could  not  tell, 
but  sus;)ected  that  must  have  a  shaie  in 
the  ewl  of  his  mood:  She  went  up  to  him, 
lai<l  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  said— 

"  You're  out  of  sorts,  Richatd.    Come  and 
have  a  cup  of  tea,  and  I  will  sing  to  you. 
"  I  don't  want  no  tea." 
"  You're  fond  of  the  piano,  though.     And 
yoi!  like  to  hear  me  sing,  don't  you?" 

"Weil,  I  do,"  he  muttered,  as  if  the  ad- 
mission were  forced  from  him. 
"  Come  with  me,  then." 
He  dragged  himself  up  from  liis  chair,  and 
was  about  to  follow  her. 

"  ¥ou  ain't  going  to  take  him  from  me, 
grannie,  after  he's  been  and  struck  me?" 
interposed  his  wife,  in  a  tone  half  pathetic, 
half  injured. 

"  Come  after  lu  in  a  few  minutes,"  said 
Marion  in  a  low  voice,  and  led  the  way  from 
the  room. 

Quiet  as  a  lamb  Richard  foUmwd  her  up 
stairs.  She  made  him  sit  in  the  easy-chair, 
and  began  with  a  low  plaintive  song,  which 
she  followed  with  other  songs  and  music  of  a 
similar  chancier.  He  neither  heard  nor  saw 
his  wife  enter,  and  both  sat  for  about  twenty 
minutes  without  a  word  spoken.  Then 
Marion  made  a  paase,  and  the  ivife  rose  and 
approached  her  husband.  He  was  fast  asleep. 
"  Don't  wake  him,"  said  Marion ;  "  let  hini 
have  his  sleep  out.  You  go  down  and  get 
t!ie  place  tidy,  and  a  nice  bit  of  supper  for 
him — if  you  can," 

"  Oh !  yes.:  he  brought  me  home  hia  week's 
wau'cs  this  very  night." 
'•  The  whole  ?" 
'■  Yes,  grannie." 
"  Then  weren't  you  too  liard  upon  him  ? 


Jnst  think  : — he  had  been  trying  to  behave 
himself,  and  had  got  the  betterof  the  public- 
house  for  once,  and  come  home  fencjing 
you'd  be  so  pleased  to  see  him ;  and  you " 

"  He'd  been  drinking,"  interrupted  Eliza. 
"  Only  he  said  as  how  it  was  but  a  pot  of  beer 
he'd  won  in  a  wager  from  ^  mate  of  his." 

"Well,  if,  after  that  beginning,  he  yet 
brought  you  home  his  money,  he  ought  to 
have  had  another  kind  of  reception.  To 
think  of  the  wife  of  a  poor  man  making  such 
a  fuse  about  a  silk  dress  I  Why,  Eliza,  I 
never  had  a  silk  dress  in  my  life ;  and  I  don't 
think  I  ever  shall" 

"  Laws,  grannie  1  Who'd  ha'  thought  ttet 
now!" 

"  You  see  I  have  oAer  uses  for  my  money 
than  buying  things  for  show." 

"That  you  do,  grannie !  But  you  see," 
she  added,  somewhat  in  consequently,  "  we 
'ain't  got  no  child,  and  Dick  he  take  it  ill  of 
me,  and  don't  care  to  save  his  money  ;  so  he 
never  takes  me  oat  nowheres,  and  I  do  be 
so  tired  o'  stoppin'  indoors,  every  day  and  all 
day  long,  that  it  turns  me  sour,  I  do  believe. 
I  didn't  use  to  be  cross-grained,  miss.  But 
laws  !  I  feels  now  as  if  I'd  let  him  knock  me 
about  evo'  so,  if  only  he  wouldn't  say  as  how 
it  was  nodiing  to  him  if  I  was  drtssed  ever 
so  fine." 

"You  nm  and  get  his  sopper," 

Eliza  went,  and  Marion,  sitting  down  again 
to  her  instrument,  improvised  for  an  hour. 
Next  to  her  New  Testament,  this  was  her 
greatest  comfiMt.  She  sung  and  prayed  both 
in  one  then,  and  nobody  but  God  heard 
anything  but  the  piano.  Nor  did  it  impede 
the  flow  of  her  best  thoughts  that  in  a- 
chair  beside  her  slumbered  a  weaiy  man,  the 
waves  of  whose  evil  passions  she  had  stilled, 
and  the  sting  of  whose  disappointment  she 
had  soothed,  with  the  sweet  airs  and  concords 
of  her  own  spirit.  Who  could  say  what 
tender  influences  might  not  be  stealing  over 
him,  borne  on  the  fair  sounds ;  for  even  the 
formless  and  the  void  was  roused  into 
life  and  joy  by  the  wind  that  roamed  over 
the  face  of  its  deep?  No  humanity  jarred' 
with  hers.  In  the  presence  of  the  most 
degraded,  she  felt  God  there.  A  face,  even 
if  besotted,  was  a  face  only  in  virtue  of  being 
in  the  image  of  God.  That  a  man  was  a 
man  at  all,  must  be  because  he  was  God's. 
And  this  man  was  far  indeed  from  being  of  the 
worst.  With  him  beside  her,  she  could  pray 
with  most  of  the  good  of  having  the  door  of 
her  closet  shut,  and  some  of  the  good  of  the 
gathering  together  as  well.     Thus  was  love, 

ever,  the  assimilator  of  the  foreign,  the 
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liaimonizer  of  t*ie  unlike ;  the  builder  of  the 
temple  in  the  desert,  and  of  the  chamber  in 
the  market-place. 

As  she  sat  and  dtaconrsed  with  herself,  she 
]>eiccived  that  the  woman  was  as  certainlj 
^odering  fiom  enniti  as  any  fine  lady  in.  May- 
fair. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  to  the  National 
Gallfery,  Richard  ?"  she  asked,  without  turning 
her  head,  the  moment  she  heard  him  move. 

"  No,  grannie,"  he  answered  with  a  yawn. 
"  Don'a'most  know  what  stMt  of  a  place  it  be 
now.    Waxwork,  ain't  it  ?" 

"  No.  It's  a  great  place  full  of  pictures, 
many  of  them  hundreds  of  years  old.  They're 
taken  care  of  by  the  government  just  for 
[>eopIe  to  go  and  look  at  Wonkin't  you  like 
la  go  and  see  them  some  day?" 

"  Donno  as  I  should  much." 

"  If  I  were  to  go  with  yon  now,  and  ex- 
plain some  of  them  to  you  ?  I  want  you  to 
lake  your  wife-aad  me  out  for  a  holiday.  You 
■can't  think,  you  who  go  out  to  your  work  every 
<iay,  how  tiresome  it  is  to  be  in  the  house  from 
rooming  to  night,  especially  at  this  time  of 
the  year  when  the  sun's  shining,  and  the  very 
sparrows  trying  to  sing  ! " 

"  She  may  go  out  when  she  please,  grannie. 
I  ain't  no  tyrant," 

"  But  she  doesn't  caie-  to  go  without  you. 
You  wouldn't  have  her  like  one  of  those 
blattemty  women  you  see  standing  at  the 
comers,  with  their  fists  in  their  sides  and  their 
elbows  sticking  out,  ready  to  talk  to  anybody 
thai  comes  in  the  w^." 

"  My  wife  was  never  none  o'  sich,  grannie. 
I  knows  her  as  well's  e'er  a  one,  though,  slie 
<ky  'ave  a  temper  of  her  own." 

At  this  moment  Eliza  appeared  in  the  door- 
ivay,  saying — 

"Will  ye  come  to  yer  sapper,  Dick?  I 
Im'  got  a  slice  o'  ham  an'  a  hot  tater  for  ye. 
Come  along." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  mind — ^jest  to 
please  yett,  Liza.  I  believe  I  ha'  bem  a^eep 
ia  grannie's  cheer  theK,  her  a  playin'  an'  a 
singin',  I  make  no  doubt,  like  a  werry  night' 
ingerl,  bless  her,  an'  me  a  snorin'  all  to  my- 
self, like  a  runaway  locomotive  I  Won't  yott 
come  and  have  a  slice  o'  the  'am,  an'  a  tater, 
grannie  ?  The  more  you  ate,  the  less  we'd 
grudge  it." 

"  I'm  sure  o'  that,"  chimed  in  Eliza.  "  Do 
now,  grannie ;  please  do." 

"  I  will,  with  pleasure,"  said  Marion;  and 
Ihejr  went  down  together. 

Eliza  had  got  the  table  set  out  nicely,  with 
a  foaming  jug  of  porter  beside  the  ham  and 
potatoes.    B^Me  they  had  finished,  Marion 


had  persuatled  Richard  to  take  his  wife 
and  her  to  the  National  Gallery,  the  next 
day  bat  one,  which,  fortnnately  for  her  pur- 
pose, was  Whit  Monday,  a  day  wfaereai 
Richard,  who  iraa  froH»  the  north,  always 
took  a  holiday. 

At  the  National  Gallery,  the  house-pimafer, 
in  \-irtuc  of  his  craft,  ckimeti  the  exereise  of 
criticism,  and  his  remarks  were  asnniBg 
enough.  He  had  more  than  once  painted  s 
s^-board  for  a  Country  inn,  uliicli  ixt 
formed  a  bridge  between  the  covering  of 
square  yards  with  colour  and  the  pamtsg  of 
pictures ;  and  he  natuiaH^  used  the  vanta^- 
ground  thus  giuned  to  enhance  his  import- 
ance with  his  wife  and  Misa  Claie.  He  was 
rather  a  clever  fellow,  too,  though  as  litfle 
educated  in  any  other  direction  than  thai  o# 
his  calling  as  might  well  be. 

All  the  woman  seemed  to  care  about  in 
the  pictures,  was  this  or  that  something  which 
reminded  her,  often  remotely  enongh  I  darr 
say,  of  her  former  life  in  the  couatry. 
Towards  the  close  of  their  visit  they  ap- 
proached a  picture— one  of  Hobbima's,.  I 
think — which  at  once  riveted  her  attention. 

"  Look,  look,  Dick  ! "  she  cried.  "  There's 
just  such  a  cart  as  my  fether  used  to  drive  tw 
the  town  in.  Farmer  White  always  sent  him 
when  the  mistress  wanted  aiqithing  and  he 
didn't  care  to  go  hiaseJC  And,  oh.  Dick ! 
there's  the  very  moral  of  the  cottage  we 
lived  in !    Ain't  it  a  love  now  ?" 

"Nice  enough,"  Dick  repUei  "But  it 
wam't  there'  I  seed  yon,  Liza.  It  wnr  at  the 
big  house^  where  you  was  housemaid^  you 
know.  That'll  be  it,  I  suppose — aw^  there 
like,  o»«r  the  trees." 

They  turned  and  looked  at  each  otibcr,  and 
Marion  turned  away.  When  she  l«<Aed  a^m, 
they  were  once  more  gazmg  at  the  picture 
but  close  together,  and  hand  in  hand  like  tww 
childten. 

As  tiiey  went  home  in.  the  omnibus,  die  two 
averted  they  had  never  spent  a  happier  holi- 
day in  their  lives ;  and  from  that  day  to  tin, 
no  sign  of  their  quarrelling  has  coi^  to 
Marion's  knowledge.  They  are  not  only 
her  regular  attendants  on  Saturday  evenings, 
but  on  Sunday  evenings  as  w«H,  when  she 
holds  a  sort  of  coBveisationr«eanen  with 
her  hneuds. 


:  XXIX. — MR.   UOKLEY. 

As  soon  as  my  cousin  Judy  retuzncd  from 
Hastings,  I  called  to  see  her,  and  found  them 
all  restored,  except  Amy,  a,  child  of  between 
eight  and  nine.  There  was  nothmg  verjr 
definite  the  matter  widi  her,  bwt^e  was  irfutc 
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and  thi.i,  and  looked  wistful ;  the  blue  of  her 
eyes  had  grown  pale,  and  her  fair  locks  had 
nearly  lost  the  curl  which  had  so  well  suited 
her  rosf  cheeks.  She  had  been  her  father's 
pride  for  her  looks,  and  her  mother's  for  her 
sayings— at  once  odd  and  simple,  Judy  that 
morning  reminded  me  how,  one  night,  when 
she  was  about  three  years  old,  some  time  ai^er 
she  had  gone  to  bed,  she  had  called  her  nurse, 
and  insisted  on  her  mother's  coming,  Judy 
went,  prepared  to  find  her  feverish  j  for  there 
had  been  jam-making  that  day,  and  she  feared 
she  had  been  having  more  than  the  portion 
which  on  such  an  occasion  fell  to  her  share. 
When  she  reached  the  nursery,  Amy  begged 
to  be  taken  up  that  she  might  say  her  prayers 
over  again.  Her  mother  objected,  but  the 
child  insisting,  in  that  pretty  petulant  way 
which  so  pleased  her  Either,  she  yielded, 
thinking  she  must  have  omitted  some  clause 
in  her  prayers,  and  be  therefore  troubled  in 
her  conscience.  Amy  accordingly  kneeled 
by  the  bed-side  in  her  night-gown,  and  having 
gone  over  all  her  petitions  &om  beginning  to 
end,  paused  a  moment  before  the  final  word, 
and  inserted  the  following  special  and  peculiar 
request : — "And,  p'ease  God,  give  me  some 
more  jam  to-morrow-day,  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen." 

I  remember  my  father  being  quite  troubled 
when  he  heard  that  the  child  had  been  rebuked 
for  offering  what  was  probably  her  very  first 
genuine  prayer.  The  rebuke  however  had 
little  eSe£t  on  the  equanimity  of  the  petitioner, 
for  she  was  fast  asleep  a  moment  after  it. 

"There  is  ore  thing  tliat  puzzles  and 
annoys  me,"  said  Judy.  "  I  can't  think  what 
it  mean's.  My  husbEind  tells  me  that  Miss 
Clare  was  so  rude  to  him  the  day  before  we 
left  for  Hastings,  that  he  would  rather  not 
be  aware  of  it  any  time  she  is  in  the 
house.  Those  were  his  very  words.  '  I 
will  not  interfere  with  your  doing  as  you 
think  proper,'  he  said,  '  seeing  you  consider 
yourself  under  such  obligation  to  her ;  and  I 
should  be  soiry  to  deprive  her  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  giving  lessons  in  a  house  like  this  ; 
but  I  wish  you  to  be  careful  that  the  girls  do 
not  copy  her  manners.  She  has  not  by  any 
means  escaped  the  infiuence  of  the  company 
she  keeps.'  I  was  utterly  astonished,  you 
may  well  think  ;  but  I  could  get  no  further 
explanation  from  him.  He  only  said  that 
when  I  wished  to  have  her  society  of  an 
evening,  I  must  let  him  know,  because  he 
would  then  dine  at  his  club.  Not  knowing 
the  grounds  of  his  offence,  there  was  little 
other  argument  I  could  use  than  the  reitera- 
tion of  my  certainty  that  he  must  have  mis- 


understood her.  '  Not  in  the  least,'  he  said. 
'  1  have  no  doubt  she  is  to  you  everything ' 
amiable,  but  she  has  taken  some  unaccount- 
able aversion  to  me,  and  loses  no  opportunity 
of  showing  it.  And  I  litm'i  think  I  deserve 
it.'  I  told  him  I  was  so  sure  he  did  not  de- 
serve it,  that  I  must  believe  there  was  some 
mistake.  But  he  only  shook  his  head  and 
raised  his  newspaper.  You  must  help  me, 
little  coz." 

"  How  am  I  to  help  you,  Judy  dear  ?"  I 
returned.  "I  can't  interfere  between  husband 
and  wife,  you  know.  If  I  dared  such  a  thing, 
he  would  quarrel  with  rae  too — and  rightly." 

"No,  no,"  she  returned,  laughing;  "I 
don't  want  youi  intercession.  I  only  want 
you  to  find  out  from  Miss  Clare  whether  she 
knows  how  she  lias  so  mortally  offended  my 
husband.  I  believe  she  knows  nothing  about 
it.  She  Aas  a  rather  abrupt  manner  sonie- 
times,  you  know ;  but  then  my  husband  is 
not  so  silly  as  to  have  taken  such  deep  offence 
at  that     Help  me  now — there's  a  dear ! " 

I  promised  I  would,  and  .lence  came  the 
story  I  have  already  given.  But  Marion  was 
so  distressed  at  the  result  of  her  words,  and 
so  anxious  that  Judy  should  not  be  hurt,  that 
she  begged  me,  if  I  could  manage  it  without 
a  breach  of  verity,  to  avoid  disclosing  the 
matter;  especially  seeing  Mr.  Morle^ himself 
judged  it  too  heinous  to  impart  to  his  wife. 

How  to  manage  it  I  could  not  think.  But 
at  length  we  arranged  it  between  us.  I  told 
Judy  that  Marion  confessed  to  having  said 
something  which  had  offended  Mr.  Morley  ; 
that  she  was  very  sorry,  and  hoped  she  need 
not  say  that  such  had  not  been  her  intention  ; 
but  that,  as  Mr,  Morley  evidendy  preferred 
what  had  passed  between  them  to  reniain 
unmentioned,  to  disclose  it  would  be  merely 
to  swell  the  mischief.  It  would  be  better  for 
them  all,  she  requested  me  to  say,  that  she 
should  give  up  her  lessons  for  the  present ; 
and  therefore  she  hoped  Mrs,  Morley  would 
excuse  her.  When  I  gave  the  message  Judy 
cried,  and  said  nothing.  When  the  children 
heard  that  Marion  was  not  coming  forawhile. 
Amy  cried,  the  other  girls  looked  very  grave, 
and  the  boys  protested. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  fault  I 
most  disliked  In  those  children  .was  their 
incapacity  for  being  petted.  Something  of  it 
still  remains,  but  of  late  I  have  remarked  a 
considerable  improvement  in  this  respecL 
They  have  not  only  grown  in  kindness,  but 
in  the  gift  of  receiving  kindness.  I  cannot 
but  attribute  this,  in  chief  measure,  to  their 
illness  and  the  lovely  nursing  of  Marion. 
They  do  not  yet  go  to  their  mother  for  pet- 
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ting,  and  from  myself  will  only  endure  it,  but 
they  are  eager  after  such  crumbs  as  MarioD, 
by  no  means  lavish  of  it,  will  vouchsafe 
them. 

Judy  insisted  that  I  should  let  Mr.  Morley 
hear  Marion's  message. 

"  But  the  message  is"  not  to  Mr.  Morley," 
I  said.  "  Marion  would  never  have  thought 
of  sending  one  to  him," 

"  But  if  1  ask  you  to  repeat  it  in  his  hear- 
ing, you  will  not  refuse  ?" 

"To  this  I  consented ;  but  I  fear  she  was 
disappointed  in  the  result.  Her  husband  only 


smiled  sarcastically,  drew  in  his  chin,  and 
showed  himself  a  Httle  more  cheerful  than 
usual. 

One  morning  about  two  months  after,  as  I 
was  sitting  in  fhe  drawing-room,  with  my  baby 
on  the  floor  beside  me,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
Judy's  brougham  pull  up  at  the  little  gate — 
for  it  was  early.  When  she  got  out,  I  perceived 
at  ouce  that  something  was  amiss,  and  ran 
to  open  the  door.  Her  eyes  were  red,  and 
her  cheeks  ashy.  The  moment  we  reached 
the  drawing-room,  she  sunk  on  the  couch  and 
burst  into  tears. 


"Judy!"  I  cried,  "what  M  the  matter?  Is 
Amy  worse  ?" 

"  No,  no,  cozzy  dear ;  but  we  are  ruiiied. 
We  haven't  a  penny  in  the  world.  The 
children  will  be  beggars." 

And  there  were  the  gay  little  horses  champ- 
ing their  bits  at  the  door,  and  the  coachman 
sitting  in  all  his  glory,  erect  and  impassive  ! 

I  did  my  best  to  quiet  her,  urging  no  ques- 
tions. Willi  difficulty  I  got  her  to  swallow 
a  glass  of  wine,  after  which,  with  many  in- 
terruptions and  fresh  outbursts  of  misery,  she 
managed  to  let  me  understand  that  her  hus- 


band had  been  speculating,  and  had  failed. 
I  could  hardly  believe  myself  awake.  Mr. 
Morley  was  the  last  man  I  should  have 
thought  capable  either  of  speculating,  or  of 
{ailing  in  it  if  he  did. 

Knowing  nothing  about  business,  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  explain  the  particulars.  Coinci- 
dent failures  amongst  his  correspondents  had 
contributed  to  his  fall.  Judy  said  he  had 
not  been  like  himself  for  months,  but  it  was 
only  the  night  before  that  he  had  told  her 
they  must  give  up  their  house  in  Bolivar 
Square,  and  take  a.  smdl  one  in  the  suburbs. 

,1,-.,  „Goo^^lc 
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For  anything  he  could  see,  he  said,  he  must 
look  out  for  a  situation. 

"  Still  you  may  be  happier  than  ever,  Judy, 
I  can  tell  you  that  happiness  does  not  de- 
pend on  nches,"  I  said,  though  I  could  not 
help  crying  with  her. 

"  It's  a  different  thing  though,  after  you've 
bemi  used  to  them,"  she  answered.  "  But 
the  question  is  of  bread  for  my  children,  not 
irf  putting  down  ray  carriage." 

She  rose  hurriedly. 

"  Where  ate  you  going?  Is  there  anything 
I  can  do  for  you  ?"  I  asked, 

"  Nothing,"  she  answered.  "  I  left  my 
husband  at  Mr.  Badddey's.  He  is  as  rich  as 
CrasaSi  and  could  mile  him  a  dieqa>  that 
would  float  him." 

"  He's  too  rich  to  be  geneious,  Tm  alhiid," 
I  I  said. 

'■What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  she  asked. 
I  "  If  he  be  so  generous,  hew  does  it  coine 
tlut  he  is  so  rich?" 

"  Why,  his  fathCT  made  the  money." 

"  Then  he  moat  Ukdy  talces  after  his  father. 
,  Pevciiale  says  he  does  not  believe  a  huge 
fortune  was  ever  made  of  nothing  without 
suoh  pinching  of  one's  self  and  such  scraping 
of  others,  or  else  such  speculation,  as  is  esseof 
tioJly  dishonourable." 

"  He  stands  high,"  mamuKd  Judy  hope 
Icsgly. 

"Whether  what  is  didwnoorable  be  also 
disreputable  depends  on  how  many  th»e  arc 
of  his  own  sort  in  die  society  in  which  he 

;        "  Now,  cos,  you  know  nst£ing  to  his  dis- 
credit, and  he'.s  our  last  hope." 
I       "  I  will  say  no  more,  I  answered.     I  hope 
I    I  may  be  quite  wrong.     Only  I  should  cx- 

l)cxt  nothing  of  Aim." 

!       When  she  reached  Mr.  Baddeiey's  her  hus- 

j    band  was  gone.    Having  driven  to  his  colmt- 

ing-honse,  and  been  shown  into  his  private 

I    room,  she  found  him  there  witii  his  head  be- 

!   tween  his  hands.     The  great  man  had  de- 

.   dined  doing  anything  for  him,  and  had  even 

rebuked    turn   for  his   imprudence,    without 

ivaating  a  thought  on   the   fact  that   every 

;    penny  he  himself  possessed  was  the  result 

of  the  boldest  speculation  on  the  part  of  his 

I   father.     A  very  few  days  only  would  elapse 

I   before  the  falling  due  of  certain  bills  must 

j  at  once  disclose  the  state  of  his  affairs. 

As  soon  as  she  had  left  me,  Percivale  not 

j    being   at  home,  I  put  on  my  bonnet,  and 

went  to  find  Maiion.     I  must  tell  /ifr  evcry- 

I    thing  that  caused  me  either  joy  or  sorrow ; 

'   and  besides,  she  had  all  the  right  that  love 

could  give  to  know  of  Judy's  distress.     I 


knew  all  her  engagements,  and  therefore 
where  to  find  her ;  and  sent  in  my  card,  with 
the  pencilled  intimation  that  I  would  wait  the 
close  of  her  lesson.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
came  out  and  got  into  the  cab.  At  once  I 
told  her  my  sad  news. 

"  Conld  you  take  me  to  Cambridge 
Square  to  my  next  ejigagenient  ?"  she  said. 

I  was  considerably  surprised  at  the  cool 
way  in  which  she  received  the  conmmnica- 
tion,  but  of  course  I  gave  the  necessaiy 
directions. 

"Is  there  atiythtng  to  be  done?"  she 
asked,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  know  of  nothing,"  I  anawoed. 

Again  she  sat  silent  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  One  can't  move  without  knowing  all  tte 
ciicumstances  and  particulars,"  she  said  at 
length.  "And  how  to  get  at  them?  He 
wouldn't  miake  a  confidante  of  ihe,"  she  saai^ 
snttliog  sadly. 

"  Ah  !  you  little  think  what  vast  sums  aie 
concerned  in  such  a  failure  as  his ! "  I  re- 
maiked,  astounded  that  one  with  her  know- 
ledge of  the  world  shotdd  talk  as  she  did. 

"  It  will  be  best,"  she  said,  after  still  aimdtes 
pause,  "to  go  to  Mr.  Blackstone.  He  has  a 
wonderful  acquaintance  with  business  for  a 
clergyman,  and  knows  many  of  the  City 
people." 

"  What  could  any  dergymaa  do  in  such  a 
casr  ?  "  I  returned.  "  For  Mr.  BladuCooe, 
Jllr.  Motiey  would  not  accept  even  cooaolft- 
tion  at  his  hands." 

"  The  time  for  that  is  not  conre  yet,"  said 
Marion.  "  We  must  try  to  help  him  some 
other  way  first.  We  mil,  if  we  can,  make 
friends  with  him  by  Toeans  of  the  Ttry  Ham- 
mon  that  has  all  bnc  mined  him.."' 

She  spoke  of  the  great  merchant  Just  as 
she  might  of  Richard,  or  any  of  the  brick- 
l^ers  or  mcdianics  whose  spiritual  conditioB 
sbe  pondered  that  she  might  aid  it. 

"  But  what  could  Mr.  Blackstone  do  ?  "  I 
insisted. 

"  All  I  should  want  of  him  would  be  to  find 
outfor  niewhat  Mr.  Morle/s  liabilities  are,  and 
how  much  would  sefve  to  tide  htm  over  Ac 
bar  of  his  present  difficulties.  I  suspect  he  has 
few  friends  who  would  risk  anything  for  him. 
I  understand  he  is  no  favourite  in  the  City ; 
and  if  friendship  do  not  come  in,  he  must  be 
stranded. — You  believe  him  an  hononrable 
man — do  you  not  ?  "  she  asked  abnipriy. 

"  It  never  entered  my  head  to  doubt  it,"  I 
replied. 

The  moment  we  reached  Cambridge  Squaie 
she  jumped  out,  ran  up  the  steps,  and  knocked 
at  the  door,     I  waited,  wondering  if  she  was 
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going  to  leave  me  thus  witbout  a  farewell. 
When  tht;  door  was  opened,  she  merely  gave 
a  message  to  the  man,  and  the  same  instant 
was  again  in  the  cab  by  my  side. 

"  Now  I  am  free  !  "  she  said,  and  told  the 
man  to  diive  to  Mile  End 

"  I  fear  I  can't  go  widi  you  so  far,  Marion," 
I  said,  "  I  mnst  go  home— I  have  so  nuidi 
to  see  to,  and  you  can  do  quite  as  well  with- 
out me.  I  don't  know  what  you  intend, 
but  pkase  don't  let  aoythiog  come  out  I  can 
trust  _j'iw,  but " 

"  If  you  can  trust  me,  I  can  trust  Mr. 
Blackstone.  He  is  the  most  cautious  man.  in 
the  world.  Shall  I  get  out  and  t^e  another 
caJj?" 

"  No.  Yon  can  drop  me  at  Tottraiham 
Court  Road,  and  I  will  go  home  by  omnibus. 
But  you  must  let  me  pay  the  cab." 

"  No,  no ;  I  am  richer  than  you  :  I  have 
no  children.  What  fun  it  is  to  spend  money 
for  Mr.  Morley,  and  lay  him  under  an  obli- 
gation he  viil  never  know ! "  she  said, 
laughing. 

The  result  of  her  endeavours  was  that  Mr. 
Blackstone,  by  a  circuitous  succession  of  inr 
troductions,  reached  Mr.  Modey's  confiden- 
tial clerk,  whom  he  was  able  so  tar  to  satisfy 
coaceming  his  object  in  desiring  the  infor- 
mation, that  he  inode  him  a  full  disclosure 
of  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  stated  what 
sum  would  be  sutiicient  to  cany  them  over 
theirdifhcultiesj  though,beadded,the  greatest 
care,  and  every  possible  reduction  of  expen- 
diiuie  for  some  years,  would  be  indispen^le 
to  their  oHnplcte  restoration. 

Mr.  Blackstone  carried  his  discoveries  to 
Miss  Clare,  and  she  to  Lady  Bemard, 

"  My  d^r  Marion,"  said  Lady  Bernard, 
"  this  is  a  serious  matter  you  suggest.  The 
man  may  be  honest,  and  yet  it  may  be  of  no 
use  trying  to  help  him.  I  don't  want  to 
bSilster  him  up  for  a  &w  months  in.  order  to 
see  my  money  go  after  his.  That's  not  what 
I've  got  to  do  with  it.  No  doubt  I  could 
lose  as  much  as  you  mention,  without  being 
crippled  by  it,  for  I  hope  it's  no  disgrace  in 
me  to  be  rich,  as  it's  none  in  you  to  be  poor; 
but  I  hate  waste,  and  I  will  fu4  be  guilty  of 
it.  If  Mr.  Motiey  will  convince  me  and  any 
friend  or  man  of  buanesa  to  whom  I  may 
re&r  the  matter,  that  there  is  good  probability 
of  bis  recovering  himself  by  means  of  it, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  I  shall  feei  justified 
in  risking  the  amount.  For  as  you  say,  it 
would  prevent  much  misery  to  many  besides 
that  good^iearted  creatute  Mrs.  M<u:ley  and 
her  children.  It  is  worth  doing  if  it  can  be 
done — not  worth  tryira;  if  it  can't." 


"  Shall  I  write  for  you,  and  adc  him  to 
come  and  see  you  P" 

"  No,  my  dear.  If  I  do  a  kindness,  I  must 
do  it  humbly.  It  is  a  great  liberty  to  take 
ivith  a  man  to  offer  him  a  kindness.  I  must 
go  to  him.  I  could  not  use  the  same  freedom 
with  a  man  in  misfortune  as  with  one  in 
prosperity.  I  would  have  such  a  one  feel 
that  his  money  or  his  poverty  made  no  dif- 
ference to  me;  and  Mr.  Morley  wants  that 
lesson,  if  any  man  does.  Besides,  after  all,  I 
may  not  be  able  to  do  it  for  him,  and  then 
he  would  have  good  reason  to  be  hurt  if  I 
had  made  him' dance  attendance  on  me." 

The  same  evening  Lady  Bernard's  shabby 
one-horse-brougham  stopped  at  Mr.  Motley's 
door.  She  asked  to  see  Mrs.  Morley,  and 
through  her  had  an  interview  with  her  husband. 
Without  circumlocution,  she  told  him  that  if 
he  ivould  lay  his  afiairs  before  her  and  a  cer- 
tain accountant  she  named,  to  use  theirjudg- 
meitt  regarding  them  in  the  hope  of  finding 
it  possible  to  serve  him,  they  would  wait  upon 
him  for  that  purpose  at  any  time  and  place 
he  pleased.  Mc  MJoriey  expressed  his  obli- 
gation— not  very  warmly,  she  said— repudiat- 
ing however  the  slightest  objecdon  to  her 
ladyship's  knowing  now  what  all  the  world 
must  know  the  next  day  but  oae, 

Eariy  die  fbllowiag  mocning^  Lady  Bernard 
and  the  accountant  met  Mr.  Morley  at  his 
place  in.  the  city,  and  by  tluee  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  _;£i5,doo  were  handed  in  to  his 
account  at  his  banker's. 

The  carriage  was  put  down,  thebutler,  one 
of  the  footmen,  and  the  lady's-maid  were  dis- 
missed, and  household  aimngemaits  fitted  to 
a  different  scale. 

One  consequence  of  this,  chastisement^  as 
of  the  preceding,  was,  that  the  whole  family 
drew  yet  more  closely  and  lovin^y  together ; 
and  I  must  say  for  Judy  that  after  a  few 
weeks  of  what  she  called  poverty,  her  spirits 
seemed  in  no  degree  the  worse  for  the  tiial. 

At  Marion's  earnest  entreaty  no  one  told 
either  Mr.  or  Mrs,  Morley  of  the  share  she 
had  had  in  saving  his  credit  and  social  posi- 
tion. For  some  time  she  suffered  from  doubt 
as  to  whether  she  had  had  any  right  to  inter- 
pose in  the  matter,  and  might  not  have  injured 
Mr,  Morley  by  depriving  him  of  the  disci- 
pline of  poverty  ;  but  slie  reasoned  with  her- 
self that,  had  it  been  necessary  for  him,  ]ier 
efforts  would  have  been  frustrated  ;  and  re- 
minded haself  that,  although  his  commercial 
credit  had  escaped,  it  must  stilt  be  a  con- 
siderable trial  to  him  to  live  in  reduced  style. 

But  that  it  was  not  all  the  trial  needful  for 
him,  T«s  soonappacent  j  for  his  favourite  Amy 
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began  to  pine  more  rapidly,  and  Judy  saw  that, 
except  some  change  speedily  took  place,  they 
could  not  have  her  with  them  long.  The 
bther,  however,  refused  to  admit  the  idea 
that  she  was  in  danger.  I  suppose  he  felt  as 
it  were  he  once  to  allow  the  possibility  of 
losing  her,  from  that  moment  there  would  be 
no  stay  between  her  and  the  grave :  it  would 
be  a  giving  of  her  over  to  death.  But  what* 
ever  Dr.  Brand  suggested  was  eagerly  fol- 
lowed. When  the  chills  of  autumn  drew 
near,  her  mother  took  her  to  Ventnor ;  but 
httle  change  followed,  and  before  the  new 
year  she  was  gone.  It  was  the  first  death 
beyond  that  of  an  infant  they  had  had  in 
their  family,  and  took  place  at  a  time  when 
the  pressure  of  business  obligations  rendered 
it  impossible  for  her  father  to  be  out  of 
London  ;  he  could  only  go  to  lay  her  in  the 
earth,  and  bring  back  his  wife.  Judy  had 
never  seen  him  weep  before.  Certainly  I 
never  saw  such  a  change  on  a  man.  He  was 
literally  bowed  with  grief,  as  if  he  bore  a 
material  burden  upon  his  back.  The  best 
feelings  of  his  nature,  unimpeded  by  any  jar 
to  his  self-importance  or  his  prejudices,  had 
been  able  to  spend  themselves  on  the  lovely 
little  creature ;  and  I  do  not  believe  any  other 
suffering  than  the  loss  of  such  a  child  could 
have  brought  into  play  that  in  him  which  was 
purely  human. 

He  was  at  home  one  morning,  ill  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  when  Marion  called  on 
Judy.  While  she  waited  in  the  drawing- 
room,  he  entered.  He  turned  the  moment 
he  saw  hei,  but  had  not  taken  two  steps 
towards  the  door,  when  he  turned  again,  and 
approached  her.  She  went  to  meet  him. 
He  held  out  his  hand. 

"  She  was  veiy  fond  of  you,  Miss  Clare," 
he  said.  "  She  was  talking  about  you,  the 
very  last  time  I  saw  hei.  Let  by-goncs  be 
by-gones  between  us." 

"  I  was  very  rough  and  rude  to  you,  Mr. 
Morley,  and  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Marion. 

"But  you  spoke  the  truth,"  he  rejoined. 
"  I  thought  I  was  above  being  spoken  to  like 
a  sinner,  but  I  don't  know  now  why  not." 

He  sat  down  on  a  couch,  and  leaned  his 
head  on  his  hand.  Marion  took  a  chair  near 
him,  but  could  not  speak. 

"  It  is  very  hard,"  he  murmured  at  length. 

"  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth," 
said  Manon. 

"  That  may  be  true  in  some  cases,  but  I 
have  no  right  to  believe  it  applies  to  me. 
He  loved  the  child,  I  would  fain  believe,  for 
I  dare  not  think  of  her  either  as  having  ceased 
to  be,  or  as  alone  in  the  world  to  which 


she  has  gone.  You  do  think.  Miss  Clare,  do 
you  not,  that  we  shall  know  our  &iends  in 
another  world?" 

"  I  believe,"  answered  Marion, "  that  God 
sent  you  that  child  for  the  express  purpose  of 
enticing  you  back  to  himself;  and  if  I  be- 
lieve anything  at  all,  I  believe  that  the  gifts 
of  God  are  without  repentance," 

Whether  or  not  he  understood  her  she 
could  not  tell,  for  at  this  point  Judy  came  in. 
Seeing  them  together,  she  would  have  with- 
drawn again,  but  her  husband  called  her,  with 
more  tenderness  in  his  voice  than  Marion 
could  have  imagined  belonging  to  it 

"  Come,  my  dear.  Miss  Clan;  and  I  were 
talking  about  our  Httle  angel.  I  didn't  think  j 
ever  to  speak  of  her  again,  but  I  fear  I  am 
growing  foolish.  All  the  strength  is  out  of 
me,  and  I  feel  so  tired — so  weaiy  of  every- 
thing ! " 

She  sat  down  beside  him,  and  took  his 
hand.  Marion  crept  away  to  the  children. 
An  hour  after  Judy  found  her  in  the  nursery, 
with  the  youngest  on  her  knee,  and  the  rest 
all  about  her.  She  was  telling  them  that  we 
were  sent  into  this  world  to  learn  to  be  good, 
and  then  go  back  to  God  from  whom  we 
came,  like  little  Amy, 

"  When  I  go  out  to-raowwow,"  said  one 
little  fellow,  about  four  years  old,  "  I'll  look 
up  into  the  sky  vewy  hard,  wight  up ;  and  then 
I  shall  see  Amy,  and  God  saying  to  her, 
'  Hushaby,  poo'  Amy !  You  bette'  now. 
Amy  ?'    Shan't  I,  Mawion  ?" 

She  had  taught  them  to  call  her  Marion. 

"  No,  my  pet ;  you  might  look  and  look 
all  day  long,  and  eveiy  day,  and  never  sec 
God  or  Amy." 

"  Then  they  ain't  there ! "  he  exctumcd 
indignantly. 

"  God  is  there  anyhow,"  she  answered ; 
"  only  you  can't  see  him  that  way." 

"  I  don't  care  about  seeing  God,"  said  the 
next  elder ;  "  if s  Amy  I  want  to  see.  Do 
tell  me,  Marion,  how  we  are  to  see  Amy, 
If  s  too  bad  if  we're  never  to  see  her  again ; 
and  I  don't  think  it's  fair." 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  only  way  I  know. 
When  Jesus  was  in  the  %7orld,  he  told  us 
that  all  who  had  clean  hearts  should  see  God, 
Thafs  how  Jesus  himself  saw  God." 

"  It's  Amy,  I  tell  you,  Marion^ifs  not 
God  I  want  to  see,"  insisted  the  one  who  bad 
last  spoken. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  but  how  can  you  see 
Amy  if  you  can't  even  see  God  ?  It  Amy  be 
in  God's  arms,  the  first  thing  in  order  to  find 
her,  is  to  find  God.  To  be  good  is  the  only 
way  to  get  near  to  anybody.    When  you're 
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naughty,  Willie,  you  can't  get  near  your 
manuna,  can  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  can.     I  can  get  close  up  to  her." 

"  Is  that  near  enough  ?  Would  you  be  quite 
content  with  that?  Even  when  she  turns 
away  her  face  and  won't  look  at  you  ?  " 

The  little  caviller  was  silent 

"  Did  you  ever  see  God,  Marion  ?  "  asked 
one  of  the  girls. 

She  thought  for  a  moment  before  giving 
an  answer. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I've  seen  things  just 
after  he  bad  done  them;  and  I  think  I've 
heard  him  speak  to  me ;  but  I've  never  seen 
him  yet." 

"  Then  you're  not  good,  Marion,"  said  the 
free-thinker  of  the  group, 

"  No ;  that's  just  it.  But  I  hope  to  be 
good  some  day,  and  then  I  siiall  see  him." 

"  How  do  you  grow  good,  Marion  ?  "  asked 
the  girL 

"  God  is  always  trying  to  make  me  good," 
she  answered ;  "  and  I  try  not  to  interfere 
with  him," 

"  But  sometimes  you  forget,  don't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

"  And  what  do  you  do  then  ?" 

"  Then  I'm  sony  and  unhappy,  and  begin 
to  try  again." 

"And  God  don't  mind  much,  does  he?" 

"  He  minds  very  much  until  I  mind ;  but 


then,  for  Christ's  sake,  he  forgets  it  all  — 
takes  all  my  naughtiness  and  throws  it  be- 
hind his  back,  and  won't  look  at  it." 

"  That's  very  good  of  God,"  said  the  rea- 
soner, — but  with  such  a  self-satisfied  air  in 
his  approval,  that  Marion  thought  it  time  to 
stop. 

She  came  stiiu^t  to  me,  and  told  me,  with 
a  face  peri'ectly  radiant,  of  the  alteration  in 
Mr.  Morlcy's  behaviour  to  her,  and  what 
was  of  much  more  consequence,  the  evident 
change  that  had  begun  to  be  wrought  in 
him. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  has  as 
yet  shown  a  very  shining  light,  but  that  some 
change  has  passed  is  evident  in  the  whole 
man  of  him.  I  think  the  eternal  wind  must 
now  be  getting  in  through  some  chink  or 
other  which  the  loss  of  his  child  has  left 
behind.  And  if  the  change  were  not  going 
on,  surely  he  would  ere  now  have  returned 
to  his  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  Mammon,  for 
his  former  fortune  is,  I  understand,  all  but 
restored  to  him. 

I  fancy  his  growth  in  goodness  might  be 
known  and  measured  by  his  progress  in  ap- 
preciating Marion.  He  stilt  regards  her  as 
extreme  in  her  notions  ;  but  it  is  curious  to 
see  how,  as  they  gradually  sink  into  his  under- 
standing, he  comes  to  adopt  them  as,  and 
even  to  mistake  them  for,  his  own. 
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BENEATH  the  spreading  elms  of  a  coun- 
try churchyard  there  stands  a  remarkable 
tombstone— remarkable  not  for  the  elegance 
of  its  design  or  the  richness  of  its  materials, 
but  for  this,  that,  with  the  name  and  age  of 
him  who  lies  below,  it  records  the  dates  of ' 
two  distinct  and  separate  births.  The  man,  we 
read,  was  bom  in  such  a  year,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  a  long  time  was  bom  again  in  such 
and  such  another  year.  This  was  a  case 
where  the  date  of  conversion  could  be  pre- 
dsely  fixed ;  not  the  year  only,  nor  the 
month,  but  the  very  day  of  the  second  as 
well  as  of  the  first  birth  being  set  down  on 
that  burial-stone. 

Strange,  if  not  incredible,  as  this  may  seem 
to  some,  Paul's  conversion  was  such  a  case ; 
as  was  that  of  the  thief  on  the  cross ;  and 
that  also  of  each  of  the  three  thousand  whom 
Peter  converted  by  a  single  sermon — a  greater 


fisher  than  ever  gathered  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  with  one  sweep  of  his  net.  No 
doubt  such  cases  happen  still,  but  they  are 
not  common ;  not  many  coming  out  of  cor- 
mption,  as  Laiarus  out  of  his  grave,  in  a 
moment,  at  a  single  step.  The  kingdom  of 
God,  as  our  Lord  said,  Cometh  not  with  ob- 
servation ;  resembling  more  the  noiseless, 
gentle,  gradual  break  of  day  than  a  flash  of 
lightning,  or  the  shock  of  a  reeling  earth- 
quake. In  most  instances,  indeed,  the  change 
fix)m  a  state  of  nature  to  one  of  grace  is  so 
gradual  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  with  the 
same  precision  the  date  of  the  second  as  of 
the  first  birth.  And  yet,  as  all  men  are  bom 
once,  all  believers  are  and  must  be  bom 
twice.  On  this  subject  the  language  of 
Scripture  is  explicit — "  Except  a  man  be  bom 
again  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God ;" 
and  so,  with  the  exception  of  our  first  parents, 
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who  were  never  bom,  and  of  Enoch  and 
Elijah,  who  never  died,  every  saint  in  glory 
has  lived  two  lives,  undergone  two  births, 
and  cuffered  the  pains  and  agonies  of  two 
Bepanite  deaths — lias,  strange  as  it  reads, 
been  twice  bom  end  twice  buried,  twice  dead 
and  twice  made  alive  1 

As  to  the  two  lives,  the  child  of  God  has 
^at  vital  flame,  in  cconmon  with  other  men, 
which,  when  eyes  grow  dim  and  the  brow 
grows  cold  and  the  breath  passes  away  with 
a  shivering  sigh,  is  extinguished  by  the  hand 
of  death ;  but,  besides  that,  he  has  another 
and  a.  better  life — one  full  of  immortality; 
the  life  of  whidi  our  Lord,  as  he  stood  face 
to  face  wi  ih  the  grave,  to  the  comfort  of  many 
more  than  the  weeping  sisters,  spake  these 
grand  wonis,  "He  ti^t  bclieveth  on  me, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  dudl  he  live ;  and 
ie  that  liveth  and  beUeveth  on  me  shall 
never  die."  Of  the  two  deaths  through  which 
all  the  saints  of  God  pass  to  glory,  where 
shall  we  £nd  on  example  so  illustrious,  so 
"  full  of  grace  and  truth,"  of  hope  to  the 
hopeless,  of  help  to  the  helpless,  as  in  the 
Gcene  that  closed  the  career  of  the  penitent 
thief?  Twice  that  blessed  penitent  died  on 
the  bloody  tree,  died  twice  within  the  short' 
space  of  some  three  hours.  Wounded  by  the 
hand  of  mercy — Christ's  own  hand— first  he 
died  to  sin ;  then  wounded  by  the  hand  of 
justice — executed  by  men  for  his  crimes — 
he  died  to  nature,  expiring  on  the  cross. 
And  as  to  the  two  births — this,  leading  down 
to  a  grave,  that  to  a  throne  in  glory— every 
saint,  like  all  of  woman  bom,  enters  the  world 
a  child  of  wrath,  but  afterwards  bom  of  the 
Spirit  at  his  conversion  becomes  a  child  of 
God,  an  heir  of  grace.  "  That  which  is  bom 
of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  bom 
of  the  Spirit  is  spirit." 

In  regard  to  the  two  births,  widi  the  most 
important  of  which  we  have  here  to  do,  the 
usual  normal  order  of  things  is  occasionally 
reversed ;  as  may  be  found  happening  in  other 
departments  of  the  Divine  government.  The 
usual  order  of  nature  is  for  the  leaves  of 
p!ants,forinstance,  to  appear  first;  the  flowers 
afterwards.  Vet  in  the  crocus— not  the  golden 
herald  of  spring,  but  the  pale  omament  of 
gardens  at  home  and  fields  abroad  in  autumn 
— and  in  those  trees  also  whose  hoary  blos- 
soms supplied  Solomon  with  a  type  of  age, 
the  flowers  present  themselves  before  the 
leaves.  And  so,  paradox  as  it  seems,  the 
second  birth  sometimes  precedes  the  first. 
Of  this  rernarkable  circumstance  we  have 
CKamples  in  the  hiatory  of  two  remarkable 
men.    Jeremiah  and  John  the  Eaptist,  happyi 


bes,  were  both  of  them  saucti&ed  from  their 
ithers'  womb.     Bora  again  before,  in  the 
ie  of  the  word,  they  were  bom  at 
all,  they  stepped  on  the  world  with  the  seal 
of  God  already  stamped  on  their  foiehead ; 
showing   this,  if  nothing   else,   how   "  God 
ordaineth  strength  outof<the  mouths  of  babes 
and    sucklings."      This    great,    thank   God, 
gracious,   saving    change   is   one   that    may 
occur  at  any  period  of  life.     Its   tune   is 
not  infancy,  nor  childhood,  nor  ripe  man- 
hood, nor  unimpassbned  and  unimpressible 
old  age,  but  a  line  which,  with  an  unborn 
Baptist  at  this  end  and  a  dyitig  thi^  at  that,   | , 
erabracesallages.  In themcrcythat isnotwiil-   J 
ing  that  any  should  perish,  it  reaches  from  the   i, 
borders  of  the  cradle  to  the  very  brink  of  the   I  j 
grave.    It  might  seem  too  early  to  save,  to  i 
use  the  means  of  salvation,  in  the  first  case,  li 
and  in  the  second  too  late ;  but  by  both  cases  1 1 
God  teaches  us  that  where  life  is  begun  u-e 
cannot  begin  too  soon ;  and  while  it  lasts, 
while  "the  lamp  holds  on  to  bum,"  it  is  A 
never  too  late  to  pray.     A  poet  sings  of  oi»e    I 
who,  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse —  | 

HptvAcn  tba  uddlB  uid  ue  ffrDimd," 

Desperate  venture !  Yet,  however  faint 
might  be  our  hopes  of  such  a  happy  issue, 
of  such  a  marvellous  escape,  we  dare  not 
deny  its  possibility.  Who  shall  limit  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  ?  With  him  one  day  is 
as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years 
as  one  day ;  nor  since  the  hour  he  sanctified 
John  in  the  womb  and  saved  a  thief  on  the 
cross,  is  his  hand  shortened  that  it  cannot 
save,  or  his  ear  heavy  that  it  cannot  hear. 
Who  then  may  not  as  well  for  themselves  as 
others  both  hope  and  pray — even  such  as 
have  to  cry  with  the  men  of  old,  "The 
harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  did 
we  are  not  saved."  It  is  of  vital  importance, 
however,  to  know,  what  we  shall  endeavour 
to  set  forth,  the  tme  source  of  a  change  that 
all  need;  and  without  which,  whatever  be 
the  Church  ihey  have  been  baptized  in  or 
belong  to,  none  can  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Neglecting  "this  great  salvation," 
dying  a  stranger  to  the  new  birth,  what  fate 
awaits  the  poor  sinner  but,  as  he  lifts  up  his  eyes 
in  torment,  to  cry  with  Job — and  with  more 
reason  than  he — "  Let  the  day  perish  wherein 
I  was  born ;  let  that  day  be  darkness  j  let 
darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death  stain  it ; 
let  a  cloud  dwell  upon  it ;  let  no  joyful 
voice  come  therein ;  let  them  curse  it  that 
curse  the  day ;  because  it  shut  not  up  the 
doors  of  ray  mother's  womb,  nor  hid  sorrow 
from  mine  eyes ;  why  died  I  not  from  the 
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womb?  Then  had  I  been  at  rest,"  Would 
that  Dken  considered  this  in  the  day  of  their 
OKTcifiil  visita.tion  !  for  bow  mny  those  awfai 
I  words  our  Lord  spake  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
the  disciple  who  sold  and  betrayed  him, 
;  be  applied  to  all  that  die  uncom-erted, 
Good  were  it  for  that  joan  if  lie  had  never 
been  born ! 

This  change,  -whether  called  Conversion  or 
I  Regeneration,  is  not  of  blood.  Men  may  b 
Doble  by  birth,  but  none  are  by  blood  or 
birth  rcl^ious.  Coronets,  titles,  utd  estates 
descend  by  inheritance  from  father  to  son, 
;  but  piety  does  not.  A  diild,  indeed,  may 
bear  very  little  resemblance  to  its  parmt,  as 
happenel  in  Solomon's  family;  he,  the  wisest 
of  men,  having  been  the  father  of  a  fool.  On 
die  other  hand,  there  are  properties  diat,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  do  flow  in  the  blood  ; 
are  so  hereditary,  that  in  his  complexion, 
features,  tender,  and  talents,  we  often  see  the 
bther  live  ^ain  in  his  son.  Otiier  proper- 
ties, due  entirely  to  blood,  descend  from 
parent  to  chQd,  from  one  generation  to 
aranher,  with  the  regnlarity  of  a  law  of 
nature  ;  of  which  we  have  a  familiar  example 
in  die  dusky  hne  of  a  Negro's  skin.  Difh- 
cult,  or  tadier  impossible,  as  it  is  to  account 
for  it,  there  are  also  properties  of  the  heart 
and  mind  that  descend,  like  an  entail,  from 
sire  to  son;  and  «^t  example  of  that  so 
remarkaUe  and  terrible  as  sin  oSers  ?  More 
hereditary  than  consmnption  or  any  other 
dscaie,  sin  runs  in  the  blood.  "Behold," 
^d  Cavid,  streaking  lor  all  men  as  well  as 
for  himself,  "I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in 
sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me."  Ever 
since  the  fall,  though  created  originaliy  in 
God's  holy,  man  has  begotten  children  in 
his  own  sinful  image;  and  this  as  certainly 
as,  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  natme,  thams 
produce  dioms,  or  thisdes  thistles. 

Some  rivers  as  they  run  part  with  their 
impurities — the  "  blue  and  attowy  Rhone," 
for  instance,  which  enters  the  LaJce  of  Ge- 
neva a  foul  and  turbid  torrent,  leaves  it,  to 
pnrsne  its  way  to  the  sea,  pure,  beantiful, 
and  transparent  as  the  heavens  reflected  on 
its  bosom.  Many  fevers,  also,  lose  their 
violence  by  transmi^on,  being  nmch  less 
fatal  afterwards  than  at  theirfirst  appearance. 
Accidental  fires,  also,  wasting  what  they 
feed  on,  bora  themselves  out.  These  have 
their  analc^es  in  certain  coiKtitutional  ten- 
dencies, both  of  mind  and  body;  theyentirdy 
disappear  in  the  course  of  time,  or  are  greaUy 
modified  by  change  of  drcumstaitces.  Aks ! 
it  is  not  «o  -with  sin.  Here  the  stream, 
polluted  at  tiie  fonatam,  Sows  on,  defiled 


throt^hont  all  its  com-se.  Man  has  nonv 
lived  on  earth  for  the  long  period  of  at 
le^t  six  thousand  years ;  lived  in  all  con- 
ditions of  society — here  roaming  the  forest 
a  naked  savage,  there,  in  courts,  j»csentiug 
the  h^ihest  polish  of  manners,  and  in  halls  ot 
learning  pursuing  the  profoundest  tmins  of 
thou^t;  lived  in  all  variety  of  climates — 
here  pasting  imder  a  burning  sun,  there 
shivering  amid  arctic  snows ;  yet,  during 
these  vast  ages  and  amid  all  Uiat  variety 
of  circumstances,  sin  has  lost  none  of  its 
viruleuce,  the  heart  none  of  its  depravity. 
Though  dormant  meanwhile,  it  is  as  strong 
in  the  child  bom  this  momii^  as  long  centu- 
ries ago,  when,  little  dreaming  that  she  nursed 
a  serpent  on  her  bOBOm,  Eve  kissed  the  brow 
of  Cain ;  and  proud  of  her  boy,  hoping  great 
and  good  things  of  him,  held  him  up  to 
Adam,  saying,  "  1  bare  gotten  the  man  fipom 
the  Lord."  In  the  matter  of  descent,  as 
indeed  in  many  other  respects,  dn  and  grace 
stand  quite  opposed  to  each  other — asunder 
as  the  poles.  Sin  springs  from  hell,  grace 
descends  from  heaven ;  dn  seeks  its  gratifi- 
cation in  the  world,  grace  in  the  love  of 
God ;  sin  nms  in  the  blood,  grace  is  not 
transmitted  by  natural  genenition.  Tlu 
disease  gt>es  down,  not  the  remedy;  tha 
curse  of  the  Fall,  not  the  blessings  of  the 
Cross. 

Again,  the  New  Birth  is  certainly  not  of 
blood.  How  many  parents,  tried  by  ungodly 
diildren,knowtfaat  tothetrbittercDSt?  David 
himsalf  exclaimed,  as  he  lay  a-dying,  "  My 
house  is  not  so  with  God."  And,  besides 
him,  many,  finding  in  a  living  sorrow  a 
heavier  caliunity  than  any  dead  one,  have 
shed  more  bitter  tears  over  the  ivrecks  and 
crimes  of  the  living  than  ever  fell  on  the 
pale  face  and  coffin  of  the  dead.  Did  grace 
rmi  in  the  blood,  did  it  dessend,  as  an 
email,  fn^n  fiither  to  son,  Isaac  had  never 
had  an  Esau ;  nor  had  Eli's  grey  hairs  been 
brought  with  sottow  to  the  grave;  nor  had 
grief  wrung  from  David  this  heart-broken 
cry,  "  O,  my  son  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son 
Absalom,  would  God  I  had  died  for  thee, 
O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  !" 

A  solemn,  and  in  some  aspects  a  very  sad 
truth  this.  How  should  it  stir  up  godly 
parents  to  spare  neither  pains  nor  prayers  to 
bring  their  children  to  the  Saviour— on  their 
knees  pleadmg  with  God  for  them ;  and,  even 
on  their  knees,  pleading  with  them  for  God. 
And  how,  on  the  other  hand,  should  this 
teach  their  descendants  that  a  goUy  ancestry 
affords  no  good  ground  of  tmst.  Some  of  the 
best  parents  have  bad  the  worst  children.  The 
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boast  of  the  Jeivs  was — We  have  Abraham 
to  our  father  I  Bat  what  said  our  Lord  in 
reply  to  them,  vaunting  of  their  high  and  holy 
ancestry?  Think  not,  he  replied,  to  say 
within  yourselves,  We  have  Abraham  to 
father,  I  say  unto  you,  God  is  able  of  these 
stones  to  raise  up  children  to  Abraham ! 
What  more  or  else  can  the  holiest  parent  say 
to  his  best-loved  child,  as  he  leaves  hint  his 
parting  blessing,  than  the  Psalmist  said  to  God, 
*'Mygoodnessextendethnottothee?"  Wealth, 
titles,  honours,  and  even  the  advantages  of  a 
good  name — which  is  "  to  be  desired  rather 
than  great  treasures," — the  dying  Christian 
may  bequeath  to  his  family,  but  not  the  grace 
of  God.  No  property  Ihat,  to  be  devised  by 
will  or  inherited  by  heirs  and  successors — no 
mantle  that  for  the  saint,  as  he  ascends  to 
heaven,  to  drop  on  the  shoulders  of  one 
who  stands  by  the  lifeless  body,  dissolved  in 
tears,  and  crying,  "My  father,  my  father,  the 
chariots  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof ! " 
The  righteousness  of  Jesus  finds  one  of  its 
grandest  images  in  the  sea  that,  rolling  in  its 
coundess  waves,  bathes  all  its  shores  and 
buries  all  their  sands.  There  the  saint  of 
God  finds  righteousness  enough  to  save  him- 
self and  to  cover  all  his  sins ;  but  no  more. 
He  gets  enough  for  himself;  nothing  to  spare 
for  others.  Like  ships,  that  reach  the  har- 
bour with  sails  torn  to  ribbons  and  bulwarks 
gone  by  the  board,  "the  righteous  scarcely 
are  saved."  And  where  then,  be  they  the 
children  of  praying  or  prayerless,  of  pious  or 
careless,  parents,  shall  the  wicked  and  un- 
godly appear  P 

Again,  the  New  Birth,  whether  called  con- 
version or  regeneration,  is  not  of  the  will  of 
man  or  of  the  flesh. 

It  is  related  of  Isaac  that  he  loved  Esau 
because  he  did  eat  of  his  venison — a  mean 
and  ignoble  reason,  no  doubt.  The  mother's 
partialities  lay  in  another  direction.  Of  the 
twin-brothers  Rebekah  loved  Jacob  best. 
Unhappy  family,  out  of  whose  parental  pre- 
ferences umbrage  and  pique  and  ill-blood 
and  acrimony  were  sure  to  spring,  yet  in  the 
fortunes  of  these  two — the  elder,  the  father's, 
the  younger,  the  mother's,  favourite — we 
see,  as  by  a  type,  how  the  blessings  of 
ialvation  are  bestowed  not  of  the  will  of 
man  but  of  God.  Isaac  said,  "  Esau  have  I 
loved ; "  but  the  Lord  said,  "  Jacob  have  I 
loved,"  Isaac's  purpose  was  to  bestow  the 
blessing  on  the  elder,  but  God's  to  bestow  it 
an  the  youngest  son  ;  and  whether  the  issue 
there  turned  on  the  will  of  man  or  on  the 
will  of  God,  let  the  history  tell.  Contrary  to 
ttis  fixed  intentions,  and  notwithstanding  the 


greater  affection  he  cherished  for  Esau,  events 
were  so  overruled  in  providence  that,  to 
follow  the  story,  "  his  father  Isaac  said  unlo 
Jacob,  Come  near  now  and  kiss  me,  my 
son.  And  he  came  near  and  kissed  him. 
And  he  smelled  the  smell  of  his  raiment, 
and  blessed  him,  and  said,  See,  the  smell  of 
my  son  is  as  the  smell  of  a  field  which  the 
Lord  hath  blessed ;  therefore  God  give  thee 
of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the 
earth,  and  plenty  of  com  and  wine;  let 
people  serve  thee,  and  nations  bow  down  to 
thee  :  be  lord  over  thy  brethren,  and  let  thy 
mother's  sons  bow  down  to  thee ;  cursed  be 
every  one  that  curselh  tliee,  and  blessed  be 
he  that  blesseth  thee."  There  it  was,  not  of 
the  will  of  man,  but  of  the  will  of  God. 

No  more  is  Conversion  of  the  will  of  man. 
Man,  so  to  speak,  holds  the  helm :  but  who 
holds  the  winds  that  move  the  ship,  and 
swell  her  sails,  and  blow  her  either  on  the 
foaming  reef,  or  into  the  calm  waters  of 
her  desired  haven  ?  We  stand,  for  instance, 
on  the  beach,  and  watch  with  beating  heart 
the  barque  that  bears  a  son,  as  she  comes 
tearing  through  the  tempest ;  rugged  rocks 
on  this  hand  and  a  fatal  shoal  on  that,  and — 
reminding  us  of  the  gate  that  leadeth  to  ever- 
lasting life — but  a  narrow  sea-way  between. 
On  she  comes  reeling,  plunging,  tossing  the 
wild  sea  from  her  bows;  and  what  is  our 
horror  to  discover  that,  unless  the  gale  shifb 
a  point  on  the  compass,  her  fate  is  scaled  ; 
she  goes  broadside  on  destruction,  and  with 
our  son  and  all  her  crew  is  whelmed  in  the 
waves  of  the  angry  deep.  With  the  veriest 
shift  of  wind  she  is  saved ;  without  it  is  lost 
Dreadful  crisis  !  Yet  though  ready  with  gold, 
with  our  very  life,  to  save  the  loved  one 
whom  we  see,  as  he  stands  on  the  deck,  cast- 
ing longing  looks  to  the  shore,  and  eyeing 
his  danger  with  pallid  horror,  we  cannot  shift 
the  wind  by'a  hair's  breadth.  God  only  can ; 
nor  can  we  do  more  than  in  our  agony  and 
this  terrible  extremity,  fall  on  our  knees, 
or  lift  the  secret  prayer  to  Him  who  "  maketh 
the  clouds  his  chariot,  and  walketfa  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind," 

As  it  is  in  saving  a  son  from  such  a  ship- 
wreck, it  is  in  saving  a  son,  or  any  one  else, 
from  the  jaws  of  hell.  The  wind  bloweth, 
said  our  Lord,  where  it  listcth,  and  thou 
hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell 
whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth ;  so 
is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  It  is 
not  of  the  will  of  man.  Were  it  so,  what 
parent  would  not  turn  to  God,  saying.  My 
children  shall  be  thy  children  I— and  embrac- 
ing them  in  the  arms  of  affection  carry  them 
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all,  not  one  a-missiog,  with  himself  to  heaven, 
to  say.  Here  am  I  and  the  chQdren  that  thou 
hast  given  me  ?  Were  it  of  the  will  of  man 
what  minister,  wortliy  of  the  name,  travailing 
in  birth  for  souls,  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
Him  who  died  on  Calvary,  would  not  be 
ready  to  address  God,  saying,  My  people 
shall  be  thy  people ;  and  address  them  also, 
almost  saying  with  Paul,  Though  I  should  be 
accursed  from  Christ  for  my  brethren's  sake, 
none  of  you  shall  perish  I  But  conversion 
being  a  work— however  much  wished  and 
earnestly  wrought  and  prayed  for — beyond 
human  power,  we  can  save  none;  those 
we  wish  most  to  save  being  perhaps  lost; 
and  such  as  we  think  most  likely  to  be  so 
being  chosen  to  hfe  etemaL  "Two  women 
are  grinding  at  the  mill,  two  men  are  in  one 
bed,  one  is  taken  and  the  other  left ;"  and  a 
greater  raysteiy  of  the  kingdom  still  is  that, 
as  our  Lord  announces  and  many  instances 
illustrate,  "The first  shall  be  last  and  the  last 
first."  The  preacher  ascends  the  pulpit,  and 
fi-om  this  vantage-ground  lets  fly  his  arrows 
among  the  crowd  below;  yet  his  bow  is 
drawn  altogether  at  a.  venture.  It  Is  God  not 
man  who  directs,  as  well  as  shapes,  the  shaft ; 
and,  in  convictions  that  result  in  conversions, 
sends  it  quivering  into  the  sinner's  heart 
I  have  pliuited,  Paul  says,  Apollos  watered, 
but  God  gave  the  increase.  Who  is  Paul, 
he  asks,  and  who  is  Apollos,  but  ministers  by 
whom  ye  beheved,  even  as  the  Lord  gave  to 
every  man.  The  Lord  gave  to  every  man  ! 
He  has  promised  to  do  so.  Conversion,  the 
New  Birth,  with  every  other  good  and  perfect 
gift,  is  to  be  got  simply  for  the  asking ;  and 
how,  be  we  preachers  or  teachers,  parents  or 
Christian  friends,  should  /^at  inspire  our 
prayers?  Here  assuredly,  whatever  disap- 
pointments await  us  in  other  fields,  we  shall 
reap,  if  we  fiiint  not.  The  prayer  of  faith 
shall  save,  not  the  sick  only,  as  St.  James 
says,  but  the  soul.  More  than  in  the  sick- 
chiunber  and  the  past  days  of  miracles,  even  in 
the  higher  concerns  of  the  soul,  "the  effertual 
fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availetii 
much  ;"  Elias  was  a  man  subject  to  like  pas- 
sions as  we  are,  and  he  prayed  earnestly  that 
it  might  not  rain ;  and  it  rained  not  on  the 
earth  for  the  space  of  three  years  and  six 
months;  and  he  prayed  again,  and  the 
heaven  gave  rain,  and  the  earth  brought 
forth  her  fruit. 

Again,  this  great  change,  which  we  have 
shown  not  to  be  of  blood,  or  of  the  will  of 
man,  is  the  work  and  of  the  will  of  God. 
Many  figures  are  employed  in  Scri^ure  to 
describe  it;   but,  however  varied  and  many 
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they  be,  all,  without  one  exception,  teach  us 
to  seek  its  source  above,  in  God — "  I  will  lift 
up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence 
Cometh  my  help ;  my  help  cometh  from  the 
Lord  which  made  heaven  and  earth."  Some- 
times it.  is  represented  as  an  introduction 
to  a  new  existence.  We  are  said  to  be 
"created  anew  in  Jesus  Christ;"  and  who 
ca.a  creaie hill  God?  Elsewhere  it  is  a  change 
like  that  from  death  to  life^from  the  deep 
silence,  the  darkness,  coldness,  and  foul  cor- 
ruption of  a  grave  to  the  light  of  day ;  the 
breath  of  morning;  the  song  of  skies  and 
woodlands;  the  bounding  limbs,  the  busy 
hands,  and  all  the  activities  of  life.  Change' 
even  greater  and  more  beautiful — equally 
enduring  as  that  day  shall  witness  when, 
to  the  trumpet  of  the  angel  echoing  through 
its  profoundest  caves,  the  sea  sliall  yield 
up  its  dead,  and,  in  the  case  of  all  the  saints, 
a  form  of  immortal  beauty  shall  spring 
from  every  dusty  tomb.  To  impart  life  to  a 
lifeless  spirit;  to  restore  to  a  polluted  soul 
the  image  of  God;  to  make  yon  reeling 
drunkard,  fallen  woman,  prowling  thief,  grasp- 
ing, greedy  miser,  like  Jesus  Christ ;  to  build 
up  from  its  ruins  the  holy  and  noble  temple 
where  God  had  his  abode,  is,  compared  with 
the  resurrection  of  this  body,  by  far  the 
greatest  work.  And  if  man  cannot  do  the 
less,  cannot  lighten  the  hue  of  an  Ethiopian's 
skin,  cannot  wash  out  a  leopard's  spots, 
carmot  change  even  a  hah:  of  his  own  head — 
if  he  cannot  do  the  less,  how  can  he  do  the 
greater?  As  the  prophet  says,  If  thou  hast 
run  with  the  footmen,  and  they  have  wearied 
thee,  bow  canst  thou  contend  with  horses  ? — 
if  they  wearied  thee  in  the  land  of  peace,  how 
wilt  thou  do  in  the  swelling  of  Jordan? 

The  river  that  runs  over  glittering  sands 
springs  where  the  gold  ore  lies ;  mossy 
waters  have  their  source  in  mossy  welb ;  and 
just  as  the  nature  of  the  fountain  may  be 
known  from  the  character  of  the  stream,  a 
holy  hfe  cannot  proceed  but  from  a  holy 
heart,  nor  can  a  holy  heart  be  the  gift  and 
work  gf  any  but  a  holy  God.  Show  me  a 
man  who,  once  a  drunkard,  is  now  sober; 
once  a  thief,  is  now  honest ;  once  a  bar,  is 
now  true  ;  once  a  profligate,  is  now  chaste  ; 
once  a  lover  of  pleasure,  is  now  a  lover  of 
God ;  who  has  undergone  a  change,  not  of 
habiu  only,  but  of  heart ;  and  the  work  pro- 
claims its  author.  A  work  i/iai,  as  mucli 
beyond  our  power  as  to  turn  night  into  day, 
or  ugliness  into  beauty ;  to  restore  the  bloom 
of  youth  to  an  old  man's  cheek,  or  life  to  a 
form  that  has  ceased  to  breathe.  Were  men 
as  wise  as  one  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  they 
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would  know  that  no  power  short  of  cftie 
divine  could  change  their  hearts.  See  how- 
on  Ae  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Syrtan. 
^Ionarc^  requesting  him  tft  cure  a  Ifeper,  he 
rends  his  clothes,  to  cry,  "  Am  I  a  god,  to 
kill  and  to  make  alive,  ihar  tiiis  man  doth 
send  unto  me  to  recover  a  man  of  his 
leprosy  ?" 

The  very  manner  and  means  of  this  saving 
change,  as  well  as  its  nature,  demonstrate 
that  it  is  "  not  of  might  nor  power,  bnt  of  my 
Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts'."  How  do  the 
fields  on  this  coast,  for  example,  bear  only 
stunted  crops  or  lie  a  waste  of  bniwn  and 
barren  pastures ;  while  elsewhere,  thotigh  the 
soil,  the  seed,  and  sowers  were  alihe,  "  the 
fields,"  to  use  the  beaotifajl  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, "  are  joyful  together," — the  earth  out  of 
her  green  lap  flinging  many  a  goodly  flower, 
and  golden  harvests  iklliirg  to  the  reaper's 
song  ?  The  rain-gauge  solves  that  mystery  : 
showing  how  the  heavens  tliere  had  been  like 
brass  and  the  earth  Kite  iron,  while  here 
clouds  tempered  the  ardent  heat,  and  poured, 
from  time  to  time,  their  watery  treasures  on 
the  thirsty  ground.  In  that,  case,  fertility  is 
due  to  showers  of  rain';  and  Whtre  men  are 
converted,  sinners  are  saved  as  Well  as  saints 
sanctified,  the  results  are  dUe  to  showers  of 
heavenly  grace.  Oanted  to  prayer,  or  \«tii- 
held  from  the  prayerless,  th»s  explains  why 
the  same  truths,  irom  the  lips  of  the  same 
preacher,  within  the  walls  of  Che  same 
church,  fall  on  some  like  snow-flakes,  and  on 
ofliers  like  a  shower  cff  arrows — why  one  sE»ys 
of  God's  house  and  its  services,  "  It  is  a 
weariness,  when  will  it  be  over?"  while 
others,  never  satisfied  with  hearing  of  Jesus 
and  his  love,  would  borrow  the  words  of  the 
horseleech's  daughter,  and  cry,  "Give,  give  !" 
—why,  while  many  rush  from  chuidi  like 
children  let  loose  ftom  school,  God's  people  ' 


hail  each  ivniming  Sabbath,  and  would  linger 
on  tfie  Mbnot  of  Ordinances, '  sayinj  wnh 
Peter  on  thirt  of  Christ's  glorious  Irans- 
figuration,  "  It  is  good  for  tis  to  be  here!" 

It  is  the  business  of  the  preacher  to  toil  on 
though,  seeing  no  ihrit  from  hh  labours,  He 
seems  to  ran  his  horses  on  a  rocli,  and 
plough  there  with  oiren'— it  is  his  busines  to 
convey  tire  message  of  salvation  thtwgh  he 
has  to  go  back  to  his  Master  with  the  oW 
complaint.  Who  hath  believed  aur  report, 
and  to  whom  is  dre  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  ? 
— it  is  his  business  to  sound  the  warning  in 
a  worid's  drcTWsy  eara,  though,  like  Lot  by 
the  bedside  of  his  snn-in-!aw,  he  should  be 
"as  one  that  mocks;" — it  is  his  busineas, 
pieachirg  Christ  and  hnn  crucified,  to  stand 
by  the  open  door;  thoagh,  like  Noah,  he 
fails  to  pcrsoade  one  sinner  to  enter,  and 
thereby  escape  the  impending  doom,  ^d 
what  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  biuiiness  of 
those  to  whonr  the  Gospel  is  addressed  i* 
Ler  them  besiege  the  thrtma  of  heaven; 
praying  God  to  send  a  plenteous  rain  on 
his  wieaiy  heritage,  malce  a  willing  people 
in  the  day  of  Im  power,  and  by  the  nnnrbos 
converted,  throogh  the  preadiin^  of  the  w<ml 
and  effhsion  of  the  Holy  Spmt,  revive  the 
memories  of  Pentecost--of  that  grand  oid 
day  when  the  wbole  assembly,  lilie  com  ia 
rile  wiml,  was  sw^cd  and  nisved ;  when 
sinners  were  converterf,  imt  by  terra,  but  ttoau- 
sands;  a^d,  with  trumpets  sonnding,  swoids 
flashiag,  banners  flying,  and  every  heart  burn- 
ing for  the  holy  fight,  they  sto«d  op— in 
wirar  is  a  '*  vattey  of  dry  bones  "  no  longer— 
an  esceeding  great  anny  to  the  living  God. 
Sach  a  day  is  coming.'  The  Lord  huten  ii 
in  his  own  time! — the  Churdi  meanwhile 
praying,  "Awake,  a:wake,  puton-  thy  strength, 
O  ann  of  the  Lotti ;  awake  as  in  the  ancieat 
days,  and  in  the  genetations  of  old  I" 
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TJUNYAM  in  his  airtobiography,  "  Grace  ;  sciences  of  others"  those  truths  whdiwerrso 
■*-'  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Siraiers,"  gives  '  present  to  his  own  mind ;  sometmres  trc  fell 
an  interesting  account  of  the  genwal  tenour  j  "  as  if  an  angel  of  God  stood  by  m.  his  back  to 
of  his  preaching ;  his  first  thought  was  of  the  encoui^e  him,"  and  that  his  hearers  mnst  be 
terrors  which  had  so  powerfnl  an  effect  on  '  convinced  by  his  words ;  bnt  more  frequently 
himself,  and  his  sermons  were  full  of  the  ;  after  his  most  earnest  efforts  he  felt  disbeart- 
doctrine  which  be  beKcved  to  be  the  be- '  ened.  He  says,  "  When  I  have  done  the 
ginning  of  revelation,  that  the  cm^  of  God  '  cTercise  it  hath  gone  to  my  heart  to  think 
was  on  all  men  bom  into  theworM,  byrsason  the  word  should  now  fall  as  rain  on  stony 
of  the  sin  in  them.  His  great  aim  was  "  to  un-  places,  still  wishing  from  my  heart,  '  Oh  that 
fold  and  demonstrate  and  fasten  upon  the  con- 1  they  who  have  heard  me  speak  this  day  did 
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trat  see  as  I  do  what  saa,  death,  faelL,  and  the 
cuise  of  God  is :  and  abo  what  the  grace 
amd  love  and  mercy  of  God  is  through  Christ 
to  men  in  such  a  case  as  they  are  who  are 
yet  esUan^ed  from  Him.'  And  indeed  I  did 
'  oftea  say  in  my  heart  before  the  Lord,  '  That 
if  I  be  hanged  up  presently  before  their  eyes 
it  would  be  a  means  to  awaken  them  and 
confiim  them  in  the  truth,  and  I  gladly  should 
be  contented.'"  He  "  never  cared  to  meddle 
with  things  that  were  controverted,"  because 
lie  saw  that  Co  do  so  "  engendered  strife," 
noT  for  the  same  reason  would  ho  reply  to 
those  "doctors  and  priests  of  tiie  conntiy 
who  did  open  wide  a^inst  him." 

He  did  aot,  howeTer,  exercise  this  forbear- 
ance with  regard  to  some  oftbe  more  &tnaticai 
and  least-tBstnicted  Qnakers,  with  whom  he 
had  a  controversy  in  the  parish  chnrch  at 
Bedford  in  r65&  Many  hard  words  passed 
OB  botii  sides,  under  the  name  of  ^ithbl 
dealing;  Btmytm  being  described  as  a  crafty 
Ebwier  and  a  subtle  Cox,  and  he  on  his  part 
deiKnuicing  bis  principal  adversary,  Edward 
BurrtHighs,  as  a  railing  Kabshakeh.  It  wss 
as  a  reply  to  thase  opponents  that  Bunyon 
wrote  his  first  booK,  *'  Some  Gospel  Truths 
Openod,"  wluch  was  publi^cd  in  1656,  with 
a  preface  by  Barton,  the  Baptist  nanister  at 
BedfoHL 

la  die  following  year  Bunyan  wa»  indicted 
for  preadiing  M.  Eaton,  near  Bedford,  but  the 
action  broke  dimm ;  andhe  contvatiedlohold 
Services  until  the  Restoration,  when  severe 
pen^  laws  against  Dissenters  were  passed, 
and  spies  encouraged  by  lofge  rewards  to 
give  information  of  Monconfonoiit  meetings. 
Bunyan  and  his  congregatioD  "being  un- 
willrag  to  appear  ccotemptuous  to  the  govcm- 
ment  diey  lived  under,  assembled  pcivately, 
sometimes  in  a  bom,  at  other  tisnes  iit  a  milk- 
house  or  st&ble,  or  sudi  convenient  places  as 
they  could,  to  avdd  giving  offence  j  but  these 
plaoea  wer«  ixrt  so  secret  but  prying  eyes  got 
an  iniet;"  and  Bunyan  found  that  he  must. 
Mthei  cease  to  pread»,  and  escape  frcm  Bed- 
fcrdshiie,  or  submit  to  an  iraprisonment-which 
would  certunly  be  long,  and  would  probably 
be  attended  widi  much  suffering.  We  will 
give  his  own  account  of  his  decision,  and  of 
his  arrest  and  tml : — 

"In  NavRabev,  1660^1  was  desiiail  byicmeoltlle 
fpinidx  in  tlie  cmnuy  to  concMttncii  at  SumeU,  by' 
Hnliuettni,  in  BomordtkKe;  to  nhom  I  »d>  a< 
pramise,  if  tho  Lord  panaitted,  to  ba  whh  tboa  at 
Ui(  fine  aAfawd.  Xhe juMite  kcaonic  Ibcicaf  (whose 
laiM  is  lA.  Francis  Wi^Me),  fbitlnnth  iinied  mt 
his  wanaaLto  take  ma  md  btinfi  iiiE-ba£orc  hint,  >ad 
)<■  the  Pi  """■""  to  i*ep  a  varj  strong  watch  aboat 
Ike  boase  vdiBe  Che  laoetmg  should  be  kept — ai  if 
i*c  that  wcie  to  meet  ti^^otber  intfau  placs  did  iaiend 


lo  do  some  feaifu!  business  to  the  destruction  of  the 
couHliy ;  triieii,  aiia  I  the  ccnistat^,  when  be  cune 
in,  found  ns  only  witti  oar  Bibles  in  aai  bandk,  ready 
to  •peak  and  kear  Cbe  word  of  Ood  ;  for  we  were  jvat 
al>out  to  beeJB  our  alerciae.  Nay,  ws  had  begun  in 
prayer  for  the  blessing  of  God  on  our  opportirnity,  1 
intending  lo  M\t  preached  the  won!  of  [he  Lord  trntti 
them  there  present.  Bat  tbe  coastals  catting  in  pi«- 
ventod  HI ;  so  that  I  was  takem,  add  fotned  to  dep«>t 
the  room.  Btithad  I  been  minded  tohavepliyed  the 
CQwajd,  I  could  have  escaped,  arid  kept  out  of  his 
hands ;  for  When  I  ma  come  to  lay  friend's  houw 
there  was  wluspenag  tbflt  on  tliat  cttji  I  should  be 
taken,  for  IheKwuaiMntaiit out  totake  me;  whicb, 
when  my  ftieod  heard,  he  being  somewhat  timoro^ 
questioned  ic4ietfa*r  we  had  best  have  onr  meeting  or 
not.  and  whether  it  nright  not  fw  better  for  me  to  de- 
part, test  thef  shoold  Ukc  me  aad  b»«  nn  before  the 
Cite,  aai  after  ilwt  t«ad  me  to  piisni  (for  he  knan' 
l«r  than  I  wbRt  spirit  they  were  of,  living  by>tbem). 
To  iTliom  I  said,  ■  No,  by  no  means.  I  wiQ  not  stir, 
neiiber  will  I  hare  the  meeting  dismissed  for  dtia. 
CDme^  be  of  good  (teer,  let  us  not  be  daunted,  ok 
cioscisgood,  weneed  not  beaihanied  of  it;  to  [Mfach 
God's  word  is  so  Bpsd  a  wotii  that'We  shall  be  well 
rewarded  if  we  snfler  ftir  that ; "  or  to  this  p>Bpo«. 
(Btit  BS  fbr  mr  ftiend,  I  think  be  was-  more  afraid  of 
me  tkon  of  bnoaelf)  Aft*r  thit  I  walked  into  the 
close,  ssriou^  coasidcring  tbc  matur.  I  thonght, 
I  Inve  showed  mysslf  bcaity  and  courageous  in  my 
preaching,  and  made  it  xof  business  to  encooragc 
others  ;  W,  tfaerefore,  I  should  nm  now  and  make  ai 
esc^je,  it  will  be  of  a  very  ill  savoto'  in  the  ooaBtry; 
for  wiutt  will  my  weak  asd  itc«ly-c«nverted  brethrwi 
thuk  of  it,  but  that  I  was  not  so  strong  in  deed  as  I 
was  in  word?  ....  These  tiring,  Vftthothen,  bcii^; 
considered  by  me,  I  came  in  again  to  tlK  house  iritb  a 
fall  roolalien  to  keep  the  neetisg,  and  not  to  go 
aw^,  though  I  could  ban  been  gone  about  an  hoar 
before  the  officer  spprshended  me,  but  I  would  not, 
for  I  was  resolved  to  see  the  atmoat  of  what  tbey  coidd 
say  or  do  unto  me.  And  to,  M  aforesaid,  I  began  Qie 
meetkag;  bat,  beii^  pnivaMed  by  the  constaUe's 
CDwias  in  with  Us  wmwt  to  take  m*,  I  could  n«t 
proceed.  But  befan  I  womt  away,  I  spake  some  few 
words  of  co'iiisel  and  encouragement  to  the  peopie, 
declaring  to  thera  Ikat  (hey  »«w  we  were  prevented  Of 
our  oppratunity  ID  semk  ^id  hear  tbe  word  of  God, 
and  were  lilH  to  suiter  for  the  same ;  desitiDg  than 
that  they  would  not  be  discouraged,  foritwaiamerey 
to  raSer  upon  so  good  account,  for  we  mrgfat  hare 
been  apprthetided  as  thieves  or  rmudcren,  oc  for 
other  wickedness ;  Init,  UmbwI  ba  God,  it  was  not 
so,  bat  we  soSeted  as  CJuistians  (or  wcU  doii^,  and 
we  bad  better  Ire  penecuted  than  be  the  pereecatore.' ' 
On  the  following  day  Bunyan  was  brought 
before  the  mo^trate,  Mr.  Wingate,  who,  he 
continues,  a^ed  him  severed  questions, 
"Bamoly — ^What  I  did  there  ?  Andwhyldid 
not  content  myself  with  following  my  calling, 
for  itwas  against  the  law  that  sudi  as  I  should 
be  admitted  to  do  as  I  did.  To  which  I 
answered,  that  the  intent  of  my  coming  thither 
andtootheriplsces  was  to  instruct  and  coimsel 
people  to  fmrsakc  theii  sins,  and  dose  in  wiUi 
Christ,  lest  diey  did  miserably  perish ;  and 
that  I  could  do  both  these  without  confusion, 
fo  wit,  follow  my  calling  and  preach  the  word 
also.  At  which  wonis  he  was  in  a  chafe,  as 
it  appeared,  for  he  said  that  he  would  break 
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the  neck  of  our  meetings,  I  said, '  It  may  be 
so.'  Then  he  wished  me  to  get  sureties  to  be 
bound  for  me,  or  else  he  would  send  me  to 
the  gaol.  My  sureties  being  ready,  I  called 
them  in;  and  when  the  bond  for  my  ap- 
pearance was  made,  he  told  them  that  they 
were  bound  to  keep  me  from  preaching,  and 
that  if  I  did  preach  theii  bonds  would  be 
forfeited.  To  which  I  answered,  that  then  I 
should  break  them,  for  I  should  not  leave 
speaking  the  word  of  God,  to  counsel,  com- 
I  fort,  ei^ort,  and  teach  the  people  among 
whom  I  came,  and  I  thought  this  to  be  a 
work  that  had  no  hurt  in  it,  but  was  rather 
worthy  of  commendation  than  blame.  Whereat 
he  told  me  that  if  they  would  not  be  so  bound 
my  mittimus  must  be  made  and  I  sent  to  the 
gaol,  there  to  lie  to  the  quarter-sessions," 

Wingate  seems  to  have  been  anxious  tospare 
Bunyan,  for  he  told  his  friends  and  others 
who  were  present  that  if  Bunyan  would  but 
abstain  firom  preaching  he  should  be  dis- 
chat^ed.  Bunyan,  however,  was  not  to  ' 
persuaded.  He  says,  "  I  feared  I  should 
something  or  other  dishonour  my  God  and 
offend  my  conscience.  Wherefore  I  lifted  up 
my  heart  to  God  for  light  and  strength  to 
be  kept,  that  I  might  not  do  anything  that 
would  either  dishonour  him  or  wrong  my 
own  soul,  or  be  a  grief  or  discouragement  to 
any  that  was  inclming  after  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  After  Bunyan  had  been  for  a  week 
in  prison  he  was  toM  that  he  might,  perhaps, 
be  let  out  on  bdl  till  the  cessions ;  but  this 
course  proved  to  be  impoaaible,  and  he  was 
sent  back  again.  "  Whereat,"  ."le  continues, 
"  I  was  not  at  all  daunted,  but  radier  glad, 
and  saw  evidently  that  the  Lord  had  heard 
me,  for  before  I  went  down  to  the  justice  I 
begged  of  God  that  if  I  might  do  more  good 
by  being  at  liberty  than  in  prison,  that  then 
I  might  be  set  at  liberty,  but,  if  not,  his  will 
be  done;  for  I  was  not  altogether  without 
hopes  but  that  my  imprisonment  might  be  an 
awakening  to  the  saints  in  the  country,  there- 
fore I  could  not  tell  well  which  to  choose ; 
only  I  in  that  manner  did  commit  the  thing 
to  God,  And,  verily,  at  my  return  I  did 
meet  my  God  sweetly  in  the  prison  j^ain, 
comforting  of  me  and  satisfying  of  me  that 
it  T(-as  his  will  and  mind  that  I  should  be 
there." 

Seven  weeks  later  the  sessions  were  held  at 
Bedford,  and  Bunyan  was  brought  up  before 
the  five  magistrates  who  presided,  whose 
names  'were  Keeling,  Chester,  Blundell, 
Beechir,  and  Snagg;  his  indictment  was, 
"  That  John  Bunyan,  of  the  town  of  Bedford, 
labourer,  hath  devilishly   and  perniciously 


abstuned  from  coming  to  church  to  hear 
divine  service,  and  is  a  common  upholder  of 
several  unlawful  meetings  and  conventicles, 
to  the  great  disturbance  and  distraction  of 
the  good  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  King." 
Bunyan  was  asked  what  answer  he  could 
make  to  this.    He  says — 

"  I  aiuwered  that  as  to  the  first  part  of  it,  I  was  ■ 
n  frequenter  of  the  church  of  God.    And  was 


(who  wai  the  judge  in  Chat  court),  '  do  you  come  to 
church  (you  know  what  I  mean),  to  the  parish  chnich, 
(o  bear  divme  seivice  ? '    I  answered  ■  No,  I  did  not.' 


said,  '  We  may  pray  with  the  Spirit  and  with  the 
undentaoding,  and  with  the  Common  Prayer-book 
also.'  I  said  that  the  prayers  in  the  Common  Frayet- 
book  veie  such  as  were  made  by  other  men,  and  not 
by  the  motion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  within  our  hearts, 
and  as  I  said,  the  apostle  saith  he  '  will  pray  with  the 
Spirit  and  with  the  nndeistanding,'  not  with  the 
Spiiil  and  the  Common  Prayer-book.'  Another 
justice  said,  '  What  do  you  count  prayer  ?  Do  yon 
think  it  is  to  sav  a  few  words  over  befoie  (x-  among  a 
people?'  I  said,  'No,  not  so;  for  men  might  have 
many  elegant  or  excellent  words  and  yet  not  pray  at 
all:  but  when  a  man  piayeth  he  doth  througha  sense 
of  those  thines  which  he  wants  (which  sense  is  begot- 
ten by  the  Spirit)  pour  out  his  heart  before  God 
through  Christ,  though  his  words  be  not  many,  and  so 
excellentasthoteof  others  are.'  They  said,  'lliatis 
true.'  I  said,  ■  This  may  be  done  without  the  Com- 
mon Prayei-bock.'  One  of  them  said,  '  How  shoold 
we  know  that  yon  do  not  wiite  out  your  pcayets  Rnt, 
and  then  read  Uiem  aderwaids  to  the  people  }  '    This 


theieon,  and  then  go  i 
ofpeopie.'  '  But  hof 
'  Sir.  it  is  none  of  our  custom,'  said  I.     '  But,'  said 


ir  should  we  know  it  ? ' 


Sffi 


coDTince  another  of  sin,  and  therefore  prayen  mode 
by  men  and  read  over  ore  good  to  teach  and  help  men 
to  pray.'  WTiile  he  was  speaking  these  words,  God 
brought  that  word  to  my  mind,  is  the  eighth  of  the 
Romuis,  at  the  l&th  veise ;  I  sav  God  brought  it,  lor 
I  had  not  thought  oa  it  before  ;  DUt  as  he  was  speak- 
ing it  came  so  fresh  into  my  mind,  and  was  set  as 
evidently  before  me  as  if  the  Scripttire  itself  had  said, 
'  Take  mc,  take  mc,' — so  when  he  had  done  speaking, 
I  said,  '  Sir,  the  Scripture  saith,  that  "  it  is  the  Spirit 
that  hdpeth  our  inlirinities,  for  we  know  not  what  we 
should  pray  for  as  we  ought,  but  the  Spirit  itself 
maketh  mlercession  for  us  with  groanings  that  canoot 
be  uttered."  Mark,'  said  I, '  it  doth  not  say  the  Com- 
mon Prayer-book  tcacheth  us  how  to  pray,  bat  the 
Spirit.  And,  "It  is  the  spirit  that  helpeth  our  in- 
linnities,"  salth  the  Apostle :  he  doth  not  sav  it  is  the 
Common  Prayer-book.  And  as  to  the  Lord's  prayer, 
although  it  tM  an  easy  thing  to  say  "Oat  Father" 
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with  ibt  month,  yet  there  are  very  few  that  can  in  the 
Spirit  say  those  tro  first  wordi  of  that  prayer ;  that 
is,  that  can  caU  God  their  Father  as  knowing  what  it 
is  to  be  bom  again,  and  as  having  experience  that 
they  are  begotten  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  if  tbcy 
do  not,  all  is  bat  babbling.'  Justice  Keeling  said 
that  this  was  a  tmth.  Aiid  I  said  further,  '  As  to 
your  saying  that  one  man  may  convince  another  of  sin, 
and  that  faith  comes  by  hearing,  and  that  one  man 
may  tell  another  how  he  shaiild  pray,  I  say  men 
may  tell  each  other  of  their  sins,  bat  it  is  the  Spirit 
that  most  comrince  them  .  .  .  and  the  Spirit  woiketh 
fiiith  in  the  heart  throagh  hearing,  or  else  they  are  not 

EroGted  byJiearing  .  .  ,  and  a  man  cannot  pray  un- 
^ES  the  Spirit  help.'  .  .  .  With  other  words  to  the 
same  purpose.  At  this  they  were  set.  But  says 
Justice  Keeling,  '  What  have  yoa  against  the  Com- 
mon Frayer-l>ook  f '  I  said,  '  Sir,  if  yon  will  hear 
me,  I  shall  lay  down  my  reasons  against  it.'  He  said 
i  should  have  liberty,  >  but  lirst,'  said  he,  'let  me  give 
you  one  caution  ;  take  heed  of  speaMng  irreverently 
of  the  Common  Prayer-book,  for  if  you  do  so  you 
will  bring  great  damage  upon  yomself.'  So  I  pro- 
ceeded and  said,  'My  fiist  reiuon  was  because  it  is 
not  commandcNl  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  therefore  I 
coald  not  use  it.  One  of  tbem  said,  'Where  do  you 
find  it  commanded  in  the  Scripture  that  you  should 
go  to  Elstow  or  Bedford,  and  yet  it  is  lawful  to  go 
to  either  of  them,  13  it  notp'  I  said,  'Togo  to 
Elstow  or  Bedford  was  a  dvil  thing,  and  not  material, 
though  not  commanded ;  and  yctGod'i  Word  allowed 
me  to  go  about  my  calling,  and  therefore  if  it  lay  there 
then  to  go  thither.  But  to  pray  was  a  great  part  of  the 
.  divine  worship  of  God,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be 
I  done  according  to  the  i^e  of  God'l  Won!.'  One  of 
them  said,  '  H«  will  do  harm,  let  bim  speak  no 
further.'  Jnstice  Keeling  said,  '  No,  no,  never  fear 
him,  we  are  better  estaUished  than  that ;  he  can 
do  no  harm;  we  know  the  Common  Prayer-book 
hath  been  ever  since  the  Anostln'  time,  and  it  is 
lawfiilfor  ittobcnsedin  theChurch.'  I  said,'  Show 
me  the  place  in  the  'Epistles  where  the  Common 
Prayer-book  is  written,  or  one  teit  of  Scripture  that 
I  commands  me  to  read  it,  and  I  will  use  it.  But  yet, 
I  notwithstanding,'  said  I,  ■  they  that  have  a  mind  to 
use  it  they  have  their  liberty,  that  is,  I  would  not 
keep  them  from  it,'  but  for  our  parts  we  can  pray  to 
God  without  it.  Blessed  be  his  namei'  With  that 
one  of  them  said,  '  Who  is  your  God  P  Beelzebub  ? ' 
Moreover,  they  often  said  Uial  I  was  possessed  with 
the  spirit  of  delusion,  and  of  the  devil.  All  which 
layings  I  passed  over  ;  the  Lord  forgive  them  !  Atld 
further,  I  said,  '  Blessed  be  the  Ltnd  for  it,  we  are 
encouraged  to  meet  together  and  to  pray  and  eihort 
one  another ;  for  we  have  had  the  comfortable  pre- 
sence of  God  among  ns,  for  ever  blessed  be  his  holy 
nnme.'  Justice  Keeling  called  this  pedlar's  French, 
saying  that  I  mast  leave  olf  my  cantmg.  The  Lord 
open  his  eyes  1  I  said  that  we  ought  to  exhort  one 
another  daily  while  it  is  called  to-day.  Jusdce  Keel- 
ing said  that  I  ought  not  to  preach,  and  asked  me 
where  I  had  my  authority  p  with  other  such  like 
words.  I  said  that  I  would  prove  that  it  was  lawful 
for  me,  and  inch  at  I  am,  to  preach  the  word  of  God. 
He  said  unto  me,  '  By  what  Scripture  ? '  I  said,  '  By 
I  Peter  iv.  Ii,  and  Acts  xviii.,  with  other  scriptures,' 
which  he  would  not  lufTcr  me  to  mention.  .  .  .  He 
said  he  was  not  so  well  versed  in  Scripture  as  to  dis- 
pute, or  words  to  tliat  puipose.  And  said,  moreover, 
that  they  could  not  wait  npon  me  any  longer,  but 
said  to  mc,  ■  Then  yon  confess  the  indictment,  do  you 
not  P  '  Now,  and  not  till  now  I  saw  I  was  indicted. 
I  said,  '  This  I  confess, — we  have  had  many  meetings 
together,   both  to  [Hvy  to  God  and  to  eihort  one 


unother,  and  that  we  bad  the  sweet  comforting  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  among  us  for  our  eucooiagement, 
blessed  be  his  name ;  therefore  I  confess  myseU  guilt) 
and  00  otherwise.'  'Then.'said  he,  'hearyourjudg- 
mrnl.  You  must  be  had  back  a^in  to  prison,  nnri 
ther«  lie  for  three  months  followmg;  and  at  three 
months'  end,  if  you  do  not  submit  to  go  to  church  to 
hear  divine  service  and  leave  your  preaching,  you 
must  be  banished  the  realm  ;  and  if  after  such  a  day 
as  shall  be  appointed  you  to  be  gone,  you  shall  be 
found  in  this  realm,  or  be  found  to  come  over  again 
without  speciallicencefromtheking,  you  must  stretch 
by  the  neck  for  it,  I  tell  you  plainljr ;  '—and  so  he  bid 
my  jailer  have  me  away.  I  told  him  as  to  this  matter 
I  was  at  a  point  with  him  ;  for  if  I  were  out  of  prison 
to-day  I  would  preach  the  Gospel  again  to-morrow, 
by  the  help  of  God.  To  which  one  made  me  some 
answer,  but  my  jailer  pulling  me  away  to  be  gone,  I 
coold  not  tell  what  he  said." 

Bunyan  was  taken  back  to  prison,  still 
maintaining  that  he  would  rather  remain  there 
throughout  his  life  than  give  up  preaching. 
The  jail  in  which  he  wa^  confined  was  bull!: 
on  the  bridge  over  the  river  Ouse,  at  Bedford  i 
the  bridge  itself  was  only  fourteen  feet  wide, 
and  the  dungeons  therefore  were  extremely 
sinall,  they  were  on  a  level  with  the  water, 
and  very  low  and  damp.  This  prison  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  noticed  by  John  Howard, 
and  his  first  act  on  being  appointed  High 
Sheriff  of  Bedfordshire,  in  1788,  was  to  im- 
prove its  condition  ;  he  found,  however,  that 
it  could  never  be  made  fit  for  the  reception 
of  prisoners,  and  in  consequence  of  his  repre- 
sentations it  was  pulled  down.  Besides  the 
sufi'ering  caused  by  being  closely  confined  in 
such  a  jail  as  this,  Bunyan  had  the  trial  of 
being  obliged  to  leave  his  wife  (this  was  his 
second  wife,  whom  he  married  shordy  before 
his  imprisonment),  and  his  four  diildren, 
totally  unprovided  for.     He  says, 

"The  parting  with  my  wife  and  four  children 
hath  often  been  to  me  in  this  place  ss  the  pulling 
the  flesh  from  the  bones,  and  that  not  only  because  1 
am  somewhat  too  fond  of  these  greet  mercies,  but 
also  because  I  sboold  have  often  brought  to  my  mind 
the  many  hardships,  miseries,  and  wants  that  my 
poor  family  was  like  to  meet  with  should  I  be  taken 
from  them,  especially  my  poor  blind  child,  who  Jay 
nearer  my  heart  than  all  brides.  .  .  .  Oh  !  I  saw 
in  this  condition  I  was  as  a  man  who  was  pulling 
down  his  house  upon  the  head  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren; yet  thought  T,  T  must  do  it,  I  must  do  it.  And 
now  I  thought  on  those  two  milch  kine  that  were  to 
carry  the  ark  of  God  into  another  countiy,  and  to 
leave  their  calves  behind  them  (i  Sam.  vi.  10)." 

Yet  even  in  the  midst  of  this  sorrow  Bunyan 
wasat  timesable  torejoice;  hesays,  "Inever 
had  in  all  my  life  so  great  an  inlet  into  the 
Word  of  God  as  now ;  those  scriptures  that 
I  saw  nothing  in  before  were  Tiiade  in  this 
place  and  state  to  shine  upon  me.  ...  I  never 
knew  what  it  was  for  God  to  stand  by  me  at 
all  turns  ...  as  I  have  found  Him  since  I 
came  in  hither ;  for  look  how  fears  have  pre- 
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sanfaed  tbeiuaelves,  so  tmve  nij^jorts  and  en- 
cottH^mentE."  These  fieara  were  not  cmly 
coDTUCted  with  his  anxiety  abtmt  his  family ; 
he  was  once  "  in  a  very  sad  and  low  condi- 
tiou  foe  many  weeks,"  believing  that  his  im- 
prisonnient  was  likely  "  to  end  at  the  gallows," 
and  tOTtured  with  an  apprehension  that  if  this 
shoi^  be  so  he  might  indeed  make  "  a 
scranbiing  ahi^t  to  ckmber  up  the  kidtler," 
bHt  weukl  die  with  a  pate  fece  and  tottering 
knees,  or,  wkh  "  quaking  and  other  symptoms 
of  fMnting,  give  occaeion  to  the  enemy  to 
reftroach.  the  way  ef  God  aiMl  his  peo^e  for 
tl»eir  tinioroueaes&"  "  Therefore,"  he  con- 
tinaes,  "  I  praj-ed  to  God  that  He  would 
comfort  me,  and  give  me  strength  to  do  and 
suffer  what  He  should  call  me  to  ;"  ^er  long 
consideralion  he  refleeted  that  it  was  "for 
the  word  and  way  of  God  "  that  he  was  suf- 
fetmg,  and  was  convinced  that  he  would  not 
be  foraaken  ol  Him.  Thus  after  thrae  months 
pawed  in  that  dismal  prison  Bunyan  was  able 
to-  stand  firm  against  the  per^asiont  and 
threats  of  tie  Cleik'  of  the  Peace,  who  was 
sent-  by  die  magistrates  to  induce  tihn  to 
promise  never' to  preach' in  public,  and  to 
wara  him  that  if.  he  continBed'  obstinate  he 
might  be  "  sent  away  beyond  seas- into  SpEtin 
or  Constantinople,  or  someother  remote  part 
of  the  world,"  where  he  could  nerer  do  any 
good.  The- jailer  also  entreated  him  to  be 
ruled  by  this  advice,  observing  that  he  might 
do  much  good  in  En^lind  if  hewonldbot  be 
still,  but  Bunyan  had -the-  same  answer' for 
them  both.  He-  said,  in  reply  to' their  final 
argument,  that-  as  N'onconfermist  meetings 
wareforbiddenbya  divtnely-appoitrted  king, 
they  must  ba- wrong;  "Paul- did  own  the 
powers  thatwere  in  his.  day  tb  be  of  God, 
and  yet-he  was  often  in  prison  under  them 
f'^rall  that. .  .  .  The  law  hath  pnavided  two 
waysiof  obojHng:  theone  10  du  thui  which  I 
in  my  -conscience  do  ^jeHeve  thit  I  ant  bound 
to .  do  actively ;  and  where  I  cannot  obey 
actively,- there  lam  wilL^g.  to- lie  down  and 
to  suffeii  what  they  shall  do  «nt6  me."  Upon 
this  he  wai  left  to-,  the  fEltS  which'  hb  had 
deliberately' chosen;  and  no  more  was  hftafd 
of  him.  till  the  nest  aaizes,  whtfn  tie,- through 
his  wife,  presentedi  a  pohtitm  to  thb  jadges,' 
be^jng,  thorn-,  to  consider 'his -cast,'  and' to 
hew  what  he  had  to  -say;  They-  refused'  to 
sea  him,  but  his  wife-was  allowed  to'pldad 
fof'  him,  and:  the',  teaching,  aocoumt  of  her 
appearance.' befcre  them  most' be  given  in 
Bunyan'^  own  woi^si; — 

" The  first  time-my  wife  went  sheprfi'senwa  a peTi- 
lionilo  Jud^a  HUc  '■'  {StriMaflKtW  I«lf^,  ''  who  vety 
milijlji  leccwod.  it  .at  ttBf-  hand;  t^mg-  h«r  tint  he 


would  do  har  ind  me  the  best  good  he  conld,  Ifflt  ht 
faared,  he  Mid,  fae  coidd  do  itme.  The  neit  day 
agnis,  W  Uk7  shmld    thrtni;^   tlTe  nndtihnle  oT 

bntinen  tatett  me,  wa  dkl  Ihtow  another  pefition 
into  Ihr  C03&  lo  Jndge  Twfeden,  who  when  he  had 
soen  it  siiappBd  hel  up,  and  angrily  tolA  her  I  vas  a 
coDvioiAd  pt^son,  «id  eotU  not  m  released  unless  I 
would  pronise  to  ]n«Bch  no  more.    WeD,  after  this, 
she  yet  ifaki  pTisented  aftotKer  to  Jndfe  ff,ile  u  he 
srrt  on  the  bench,  wire,  ra  it  see«i*d,  ifas  wiffing  to 
gWe  her  andience.     On^  Jnslice  Charter,  beinj  pre-   ] 
sent,  stepped  m  and  s«d  that  I  ins  cAtricted  in  the   | 
cohH,  siKitbatlwxsabot-E^iAedftllowlorwordatti 
that  purpose),  whearestheWMT.ed  it,  and didpofnledaie   i 
therewith.    But  yet,  my  wife  being  eniOnraged  by 
the  high-sheriff,  did  yentore  once  mOrc  into  their  pre-    ! 
senCa  (as  &e  poor  widow  did  before  the  unltist  jud^),    | 
to  By  wtlat  she  could  do  T*iA  th**  for  my  liberty 
bafbrefliey  weiUfbrthotthe  town.     The  piatewliere    i 
she  wont  lo  them  was  to  Che  Swan- chamber,  where 
the  two  judgM  and  mnfly  justices  and  geotry  of  the 
cootrty  were  in  coMptnfy  tOjrether.     She  then,  coming   | 
into  the  chamber  wtth  abashed  face  onQ   a  Irenlbiing   . 
heart,  began  her  errand  to  Ihtm  ili  this  niann*  :— 
'My  Lord*  {diretfling  hcv^elf  to  Joflgc   Hale),   'I 
inalK-bt>)il  to  cotne  once  agita  to  your   Lonlshij)  to    . 
know-  what  ra»y  be   done  with  n^  hnsband:'    To 
■Chom  ht  gaW,  '  VMnani  I  tijld  tbeS  befbre  I  coifld   [ 
do  thee  no  good;  beearisrf  they  ba*  taken  that  for  a    ' 
cortvlctlon  (rtich  thj  httsbfhi*  Hpt*e  at  the  sessions  : 
and  unJAs'therff  b«  somctMing  dofte  to  undo  thin,  I 
oan  do  thte  no  eood."     'MyLoM,'saifl  sHe.  'he  is 
kept  unlliwfiilly  in  prison  ;  tb^clartied  Hitri-up  before 
Ibert  were  any'proClamfrtiftn*  amidst  tW  mertings'; 
flisindinmimalsoisfshe;  besidea, they neVer asked   | 
Ilim  whether  h*  was  guilty  or  no,  neither  did  he  eoni 
ftsB  theinthctment;'    Thftn  oneof  the  jnsflcei  thit   , 
stood  by;  wHotft  she  krfrrfnbt,  said,  'My  I.Difl,-be 
\ta«la*fBHyconTicted.'     'It'ii  f»Hc,'saM  she',  'for 
*hen  th<y  said  lo  hiirt,  "  Do  yoji  confess  the  inaiel. 
mmt  ? "  hesaid  oftlf  thin,  thM  Ke-had  hiea  al  5EVfertl   : 
meMJngs  both-where' Iher*  waj'priacWng  the  wi»d 
and  prayer,  and  tflattheyha*  G»l's'pitstnde  aftiong   ' 
them.'     AVTicttat    Jfidgt '  Twiiden   aiKwercB  very 
angralj,  3aying\  '^Thht!  y6w  thirtS  wJ  ca-ftdowfiat 
we' list  J  yoOT  hushatld  is'a-breaket  of  the  ppace;  ahd 
is  conyicted  by  tHe  law."    Wheitilpen  Judge  Haje    1 
called  for  Ih'e ' siaCnte^bdift.     'But,'  saiS'  sht,'  'my    j 
Uot<,bifw!isnot--law*iBy  convicted.'    Then- Justice 
Chester  Mid,  '  My  Lora,  he  Mrfj  lawfhlly  convicted.'   i ' 
'It  isfabej'  said-shi,  'it'rfastmt  a  wbtd  ofdiKouTs*     ! 
tli«iheytook'forlico'nVic(fen,  as  you  heard  before.'  i, 
'  Butit  19  retordefl,  wumah.  it  is  rec'otdcd,'  saiH  Jos-   I 
lite  Chester.-    (As  if 'it  muSt  be  of  necessity  Ime  ■ 
because  if  wa»  recordtd).      With  whicTx  woifls  he   , 
ofleft  en(ieft»(J*ed  16  6lop  her'^Otfli;  haTirfg  no  other 
afgutnenl  lo  tMlfrince'hei'bift' Itij  recbrdid,  it  iff  re- 
c6rtied.'     '  My  LoHl,'  said-shV,  '  1  wai  a  while  since   ' 
at  Londonio  ace  if  I  codW  got  my'hurtidiid's  libttly, 
a«d' there  1  spoke  whh  nly  Lord  Barkfcood',  one  of 
iMeHofise'ofLordsMowhom'l  deHrcrrf'  a  pelidtm; 
who  took-it  of  meand-presinted  it  to  some'of  the  resK  , 
of  the  HbQse-of  ijilds,  for  my  husband's  releasemerftr 
whoiwheh  they hadsetn  it  said  that  they  could  notw   | 
lehsetrim,  but  haflcommtttfcd  his  releasemeBt^to'the^  . 
jiidges-ttttheneit  assiies,    Thishc  toM  me^artdno-W   | 
Ibmcometo  j-«u  ttr-set  if  an^hirfg-mhybeTdoieSn    j' 
ttfis    bnshiess,    and   yon'  pre   neiihtr'  nleasemenl    ^ 
nar  relief.-"     To  ivbiA   they  gare  her  no   aowcr,! 
b*l-made  as  "if  Ihey  hoard  her  nol.     Obly  Jastlct^   | 
Chester  was  ofteu'up  wit6thi5;'He  is  consicted,*'   i 
artd'ItiSTecorfcd."    'If  it  lie;'it  isfalfl-.'saidsheJ    I 
'  My  Lord,"  said  JusHeo  Charter,  '  he  is  a  pesdJelnt 
fellow;   there'  is  nM  tuth'a  feliow  in  the  com^   I 
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again.'  •%Vliiit,'  utd  Titisdeti,  'will  )-auT  huiluAd 
l«ave  preaching-'  If  Jie  will  do  so,  ilieii  seiu!  for 
htm.'  'My  Lmd,'  laid  she,  'he  dans  not  leave 
pMachmg  » loiK  as  kc  out  a^mk.'  Twitdai  wLd, 
•  S*e  hoe,  wl^shoitld  we  talk  any  moie-kbotiC  tuab 
a  feUotr  ?  bfaut  ke  do  vlut  lie  lists  ?  He  is  a 
breaker  of  the  peue.'  She  told  'him  .again  that  he 
danrEd'to  li*e  peaceaUy,  and  to  follow  bis  coiling, 
(kit  his  Siamkii  mi^t  be  nBintoined ;  '  and,  more- 
OTCC,' Soidake,  'myX^nl,  Ilure-iburmudlahildrcD 
tfaat  cannot  lidp  tkeiDselwK,  one  of  which  is  bliiid, 
apd  wc  bave  notjiing  to  live  wpan  but  tbe  charity  of 
good  peoj^.'  >  Hast  tbon  four  diildml  ?'  said  Jwlge 
Hate,  '.tluHi  »it  but  a  yooog  wnnaji  to  bave  four 
diildrcii.'  She  eipbuicd  that  sfae  icas  but  molkcc- 
io-l^w  to  them,  haviq£  not  been  insrded  y^t  full 
tiro  years,  and  added  that  her  own  little  in&ni 
had  died,  owing  to  bcr  troable  when  Bunyan  was 
appixli^ed,  for  she  me  young  (od  unaccBntinied 
to  tiueh  things,  'and  w^  aniayed  at  the  news.' 
Whereat  Hale,  looking  very  soberty  On  the  maUtt, 
said,  '  Alas,  poor  woman ! '  But  Judge  Twisden  told 
her  that  she  made  poverty'  her  ckK^,  and  wid,  mare- 
ro',  thai  he  ondentapd  I  was  mointaincd  better  by 
up  and  down  a-pteachisg  than  by  following 
-  -  '  What  is  his  oalling  ? '  said  Judge  Hale. 
j.nen  some  of  the  company  thai  stood  tiv  said,  '  A 
tinker,  my  Lord.'  *  Yes,'  liud  ^e,  '  and  bccaue  he 
is  a  ti^er  and  a  poor  nian,  therefore  he  a  despised 
and  caoDot  have  justice.'  Then  Judge  Hale  answered 
very  mildly,  saying,  '  I  tell  thee,  woman,  seciag  it  is 
so  that  they  have  taken  what  tby  hnsband  spake  far 
.a  caavtctioD,  thou  must  either  apply  thyself  (o  the 
king,  or  sue  out  his  pardon,  or  get  a  wnt  of  arret.' 
Bui  when  Justice  Chester  heard  him  give  her  this 
counsel,  and  especially  (as  she  supposed)  because  he 
spoke  of  a  writ  of  enor,  he  chated,  and  sMmed  to 
be  verymnch  offended,  saying,  'My  Lord,  he  will 
preach  and  do  what  he  lists.'  '  He  preocbeth  nothing 
but  the  Word  of  God,"  said  she.  '  He  preach  the 
Word  of  God ! '  said  Twisden  (and  withal  she  tiiought 
he  would  have  struck  her),  '  he  nmneth  up  and  down 
and  doth  harm.'  '  No,  my  Lord,'  said  she,  '  it  js  not 
so.  God  hath  owned  him,  and  done  mach  >ood  by 
him.'  'Godl'said  he,  ' his  doctrine  is  Lke  doctrine 
of  the  devil.  My  Lord,'  said  he  to  Judge  Hale,  'do 
not  mind  her,  but  send  her  away.'  Then  said  Judge 
Hale,  '  I  am  son]',  woman,  that  I  can  do  thee  no 
good ;  thou  must  do  one  of  those  three  thinrs  afore- 
said, namely,  either  to  apply  thyself  to  the  luog,  oi 
sue  out  his  pardon,  or  get  a  writ  of  error ;  but  a  writ 
of  errorwill  be  cheapest.'  Atwhich  Chester saetned 
again  to  be  in  a  chafe,  and  put  off  liis  bat,  and, 
she  thought,  scratched  his  head  for  aqger." 

Bunyan  had  no  money,  and  perhaps  no 
wish,  to  enter  into  the  tedious  legal  proceed- 
ings suggested  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale ;  and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  even  had  he  been 
.able  to  sue  for  his  pardon  it  would  bave  been 
refused.  He  therefore  remained  for  twelve 
weary  years  in  his  wretched  prison,. supporting 
his  family  by  tagging  laces,  which  were  sold 
by  his  wife  and  children,  and  occiq)>ing  lavch 
of  his  time  in  writing.  The  "  PJgrim's  Pro- 
gress" and  his  autobiogra^y,  as  well  «s 
several  of  his  other  books,  were  writMn  in 
gaol.  He  refers  to  this  in  the  first  sentence 
of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  : "  "As  I--walked 
through  the  wilderness  of  this  world  I  lighted 


on  a  certain  .place  where  was  a  den,  and  I 
laid  me  down  in  that  place  to  sleep,  and  as  J 
slept  I  dceomed  a  dream."  In  the  margin 
Bimyan  himself  wrote  that  the  den  here 
me&ot  his  pdsan.  At  first  the  gaoler  allowed 
him  to  go. out  occasionally,  and  once  he  even 
went  "  to  aee  the  Christians  at  London." 
This  axpedilJon,  however,  was  the  cause  of 
bis  being  strictly  confined  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  remaiomg  time  of  his  imprison- 
ment, so  that  he  was  not  allowed  "  to  look 
out  of  the  dooi."  Yet  his  courage  never 
iaikd,  for  in  i6yz,  when  he  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  eleven  years,  he  wrote  in  the 
preiace  to  his  "  Confession  of  Faith "  (after 
alluding  to  "so  weighty  an  argument  as  above 
eleven  years'  imprisonment,"  and  to  "  that 
tedious  tract  of  time"),  "I  have  detetrained, 
the  Almighty  God  being  my  help  and  shield, 
yet  to  suffer,  if  frail  liie  might  continue  so 
long,  even  till  the  vx^s  shall  grow  on  mine 
syebroKS,  lather  tdian  violate  my  faith  and 
principles." 

ilowever,  in  the  iollowing  year,  1672,  or 
early  in  1673,  Bunyan  was  set  at  liberty.  It 
is  not  quite  clear  how  his  release  was  ob- 
tained, but  he  was  included  in  the  pardon 
granted  by  Charles  II.  to  the  four  hundred 
and  ninety-oae  Nonconformists  who  were  at 
that  time  shut  up  in  various  English  gaols. 
Most  of  these  persons  were  Quakers;  and 
great  efforts  had  been  made  to  obtain  their 
pardon  by  George  Whitehead,  and  other  weU- 
known  members  of  their  society,  who  had  so 
pkaded  before  the  Jdng  that  he  had  promised 
to  release  them  all. 

From  this  time  Bunyan  was  allowed  to 
preach  unmolasted.  He  had  been,  in  1671, 
whilst  still  a  prisoner,  chosen  as  an  elder  in 
the  Baptist  dturch  at  Bedford,  and  he  now 
travelled  about  for  the  sixteen  remaining  years 
of  his  life,  holding  services  in  different  places. 
He  often  preached  in  a  meeting-house  in 
.Southwark,  where  as  many  as  three  thousand 
persons  came  to  hear  him;  so  that,  as  his 
biographer  Doe  says,  "half  were  fain  to  go 
back  again  for  want  of  room,  and  then  him- 
self was  fain,  at  a  badt  door,  to  be  pulled 
almost  over  people  to  get  up-stairs  to  the 
pulpit.  I  bave  .seen  by  ray  computation,"  he 
goes  on,  "about  iw.elve  hundred  at  a  morning 
lecture  by  seven  o'clock  on  a  working  day  in 
the  dark  .winter  time."  Bunyan  was  indeed 
possessed  fffeidraprdinary  natural  eloquence. 
The  celcbsated  .Dr.  0»-en  was  so  much  im- 
pressed 1^  it  that  he  said,  in  reply  to 
Charles  II.'s  ingniry  how  such  a  learned  man 
as  he  could  sit  acd  listen  to  an  illiterate 
tinker,  "  Could  I  possess  that  tinker's  abili- 
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lies  for  preaching,  I  would  most  gladly  relin- 
quish all  my  learning." 

Towards  the  end  of  Charles  II. 's  reign 
the  Nonconformist's  were  again  severely  per- 
secuted, but  Bunyan  escaped  punishment, 
though  "  his  enemies  often  searched  and  laid 
wait  for  him,  and  sometimes  narrowly 
missed  him,"  In  August,  1688,  he  under- 
took a  journey  from  Ixindon  to  Reading  and 
back,  in  order  to  reconcile  a  father  and  son, 
who  had  quarrelled  about  the  succession  to  a 
property,  and  on  his  return,  "  being  over- 
taken with  excessive  rains,  and  coming  to  his 
lodging  extremely  wet,  he  fell  sick  of  a 
violent  fever,  which  ended  in  his  death. 
This  last  illness  is  thus  described  by  the 
anonymous  writer  of  the  sketch  in  the  British 
Museum,  "Taking  a  tedious  journey  in  a 
slabby  rainy  day,  and  returning  late  to  Lon- 
don, Bunyan  was  entertained  by  one  Mr. 
StTudwick,  a  grocer  on  Snow  Hill,  with  all 
the  kind  endearments  of  a  loving  friend  ;  but 
soon  found  himself  indisposed  with  a  kind  of 
shaking,  as  it  were  an  ague,  which  increasing 
to  a  kind  of  fever  he  took  to  his  bed,  where 


growing  worse  he  found  he  had  not  long  to 
last  in  this  world,  and  therefore  prepared 
himself  for  another,  towards  which  he  had 
been  journeying  as  a  pilgrim  and  stranger 
upon  earth  the  prime  of  his  daj-s." 

Bunyan  died  of  this  fever  in  August  31, 
1688,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  and  was  buried  in 
Bunhill  Fields,  where  many  Nonconformist 
ministers  were  laid.  His  wife  and  three  of 
.his  children  survived  him,  but  the  poor  blind 
girl  had  died  some  years  before.  It  is  carious 
that  none  of  his  descendants  can  be  found  in 
England  j  the  last  known  was  his  great  grand- 
daughter, Hannah  Bunyan,  who  was  buried 
at  Bedford  in  1770.  Bunyan's  appearance  is 
thus  described  by  his  anonymous  biographer: 
"He  was  tall  of  stature,  strong  boned 
though  not  corpulem,  somewhat  of  a  ruddy 
face,  with  sparkling  eyes ;  wearing  his  hair 
on  his  upper  lip  after  the  old  British  fashion  ; 
his  hair  reddish,  but  in  his  latter  days  time 
had  sprinkled  it  with  grey ;  his  nose  well  set, 
but  not  declining  or  bending,  and  his  mouth 
moderate  large  J  his  forehead  somewhat  high, 
and  his  habit  always  plain  and  modest." 

C.   PALMER. 


MANY  WAYS  HOME. 

»  goinclurme.  RiamDa?"— "  Yd,  dulinj."— "  I  didn't  knon  thii  nu  U 

A  SHINING  day,  a  moorland  country  fair, 
Breathings  of  spring  in  the  soft-blowing  air ; 
Two  figures  on  a  common  wide  and  high. 
Bordered  by  woods  of  pine  that  hide  the  sky ; 
A  pause  upon  the  homeward  track,  a  turn, 
A  straggling  bypath  through  the  fu«e  and  fern, 
A  puzzled  look,  a  question,  answer  clear, 
A  few  sweet  words  of  childly  faith  and  cheer. 

There's  naught  so  beautiful  as  morning  light ; 
No  sound  so  pure,  so  tender  as  the  bnght 
Fresh  words  of  children  when  they  chatter  free 
In  their  grave  mystical  simplicity. 
Words  homely  and  yet  lofly,  like  the  star 
That  looks  familiar  and  yet  shines  so  &a ; 
Soft  broken  echoes,  flickering  glimpses  given 
Of  what  their  angels  do  behold  in  heaven. 

So  many  ways,  so  many  on  them  roam, 
Nor  wist  they  journey  to  the  same  targe  home ; 
So  many  ways,  so  many  far  apart. 
Many  soon  severing  thit  in  concert  start. 
And  e'en  in  lives  that  travel  side  by  side 
Deep  gulfs  of  feeling  each  from  each  divide ; 
Who  scales  the  mountain,  or  who  sails  the  main. 
Floats  pilgrim  of  the  unromantic  plain, 
Who  lists  soft  harmonies  in  woodlands  dim, 
Must  lose  the  city's  thunder  grand  and  grim ; 
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Yet  splendour,  baldness,  wildoess,  mildness,  mirth, 
Make  up  the  picture  of  one  perfect  earth, 
And  all  the  differing  winds  that  range  the  sky 
Go  somewhere  in  the  same  great  air  to  die. 
Ah  !  dear  to  hope,  to  feel  where'er  we  wend 
Many  His  children's  ways,  but  one  the  end ; 
That  those  who  blundering  grope,  or  vaguely  fear. 
Or  meekly  trust,  or  clasp  with  vision  clear. 
Or  prayerful  doubt,  or  passionately  yearn, 
Shall  still  one  day  the  same  great  secret  learn  ; 


That  for  base  wills,  "  hurt  minds,"  tired  hearts,  blind  eyes, 
Redemption,  healing,  rest,  and  light  may  rise ; 
That  unto  all  the  same  sufficing  boon 
Be  brought  of  Life  Eternal,  late  or  soon. 
Yes  !  fair  to  fancy,  good  and  glad  to  know 
The  sundered  streams  to  the  same  ocean  flow, 
'  The  widely  strayed  but  all-returning  feet 
In  the  vast  House  of  Christ  at  last  may  meet. 

JOSEPH   TRUMAN. 
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INDWELLING  OF  THE  WORD  OF  CHRIST. 
S.  ,|Kdiilsfiim. 

"Let  the  word  of  Chrirt  dwell  myoa  ricMj,"— Cot.iiL  rt. 


/^NE  attribute  or  result  of  a  certain  kind 
^^  of  refinement  in  these  times  is  seen  in 
llie  extraordinary  aversion  which  is  felt  to 
anything  having  the  quality  of  moral  exhor- 
tation in  it.  It  is  thought  to  be  an  imper- 
tinent, almost  a  monstrous  thing  for  any  one 
to  exhort  cultivated  people  to  this  or  that. 
"  State  your  case  and  leave  it,"  is  the  new 
doctrine.  I  axa  afraid  this  chapter  has  not 
much  chance  of  cordial  acceptance  if 
to  try  it  by  Hat  canon,  for  you  may  reckon 
up  at  least  twenty  distmct  ndiortations 
within  the  limit  of  abtut  the  same  number  of 
verses.  It  mnat  be  allowed  that  exhortation 
may  easily  be  much  overdone,  in  which  case 
it  has  little  or  no  effect  Scanty  anything 
is  of  less  force  than  a  continued  stream  of  it, 
when  it  comes  not  from  visible  and  adequate 
truth-springs.  When,  to  change  the  figure, 
there  is  a  very  ubtow  and  slender  foundation 
of  fact,  truth,  atgumetit,  laid  down,  and  then 
one  earnest  coansel  and  injunction  is  added 
to  another,  the  edifice,  if  it  may  be  called  so, 
comes  to  be  more  than  the  foundation  will 
support.  But  these  exhortations  of'the  Apostle 
Paul  are  founded,  as  we  know,  and  as  they 
knew  to  whom  they  were  first  addreucd,  upon 
the  broadest  of  ^1  foundations.  They  rest 
on  the  proved  actuality  cf  the  revelation  of 
Cod  to  men;  on  God  manifest  in  the  flesh; 
on  redemption  accomplidtcd ;  on  Chrict  risen; 
on  the  believer  risen  with  Christ ;  on  jill  that 
is  peculiar,  vital,  permanent,  in  the  Christian 
system. 

This  exhortation  is. a  very  comprehensive 
one,  and  when  duly  attended  to  and  ftilfiUed, 
will  make  a  fiiU,  rich,  h^pp^  life. 

The  word  of  Christ,  its  Ind^^'elltng,  and  :lte 
outflow  will  be  the  polntsof  thought  andcsn- 
sideration  for  us  now. 

I.  2^  Worditf  CAr/j/.— The  literal  word 
of  Christ  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things 
that  ever  has  been  in  the  world.  All  at  once, 
up  in  Galilee,  a  silent  man — for  He  was  then 
known  only  as  a  man^began  to  speak.  Not 
from  Roman  rostrum,  not  in  terms  of  Greek 
phiIosophy,not  as  a  Jewish  rabbi  with  Taigum 
and  Cabala  at  hand,  but  simply  and  naturally 
to  simple  and  ordinary  men  wherever  they 
could  be  got  together — in  village  synagi^ue, 
on  the  sea-shore,  among  the  boats  and  nets, 
on  the  road,  on  the  hillsides — and  as  He  ] 
spake,  the  words  seemed  literally  to  root 


themselves    in  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  |  the 


hearers.  There  were  many  who  heard  and 
idly  wandered  and  straightway  forgot ;  there 
were  some  who  heard  and  hated  what  they 
heard,  because  it  seemed  to  make  against 
their  own  power  and  influence.  But  others 
caught  the  word  like  living  seed,  and  gave  it 
living  soil  within  them,  where  it  grew  and 
soon  became  the  power  of  their  whole  life. 
But  so  it  was,  amid  friends,  and  foes,  and 
crowds  of  thoughtless,  indiSerent  people,  the 
speaker  continued  to  speak ;  and  as  He  spake 
the  word  grew  and  mult^lied,  and  became 
increasingly  a  living  spiritual  force  in  the  life 
of  the  whole  nation.  Then  came  the  last 
struggle,  which,  in  its  human  a^ect,  rapidly 
resolved  itself  into  this  alteroxtive — that  He 
must  ceaae  to  spe^  or  die.  He  had  chosen 
his  part  of  the  altcTnative  long,  long  before. 
Those  who  hastened  on  his  deadi  did  not 
know  it,  but  they  were,  so,  expressly  fulfilling 
the  dearest  purpose  of  his  life.  He  had  come 
to  speak,  but,  stifl  more.  He  had  come  to  die. 
And  He  went  on  speaking  the  word  up  to  the 
very  moment  of  his  death,  when  He  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  It  is  finished,"  and  gave 
ap  the  ghost.  Then  He  toae  from  the  dead, 
and  immediately  began  again  to  speak ;  not 
so  much,  not  so  often.  But  every  word  was 
precious  then.  Every  word  was  treasured 
and  recorded.  And  tiien  He  went  away 
Irom  this  world,  as  .to  visible  {^esence,  and 
left  nothing  behind  Him  but  his  word.  He 
had  lived,  and  suffered,  and  died ;  but  at  that 
time  these  were  unknown  powos.  And  He 
did  not,  peraonally,  leave  the  least  written 
explanation  of  them.  He  pubhshed  no  books, 
>vn»te  no  lettera,  left  not  a  line  that  we  know 
of— He  did  al!  that  was  done  by  his  word. 
The  word  of  Christ  dwalt  in  this  world  richly 
before  it  was  committed  tc  uniting.  It  not 
only  was,  at  the  time  of  the  ascension,  but  it 
continued  to  be  for  mamy  years  ciVerwaids, 
the  great  power  of  the  worid  without  being 
written.  There  must  have  been  writings 
immediately,  of  various  kinds,  but  the  writing 
did  not  take  the  organized  and  authoritative 
form  until  long  after  the  living  word  was 
himfidf  in  heaven.  When  this  Epistle  was 
written  they  had  not  the  Gospels.  They  had, 
as  yet,  little  comparatively,  even  of  the  apos- 
tolic.writing ;  but  they  had  the  word  of  Christ 

its  newness,  its  energy,  its  vitahty. 

Whether  that  word  would  have  lived  in 


'orid  without  being,  in  the  fuln^  of 
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time,  enshriiMd  and  presarved  in  the  inspired 
SoiiptLTM,  is  a  qnesdon  wliich,  happily,  we 
afB  not  reqnired  to  settle.  For,  evidefitly,  it 
vfae  atvays  Christ's  purpose  to  condense  and 
embody  his  living  speech,  through  the  agency 
of  others,  into  wTitings  and  books  for  the 
iifstruction  and  sah-ation  o/  men,  tt  was 
his  purpose  to  continue  and  complete  the 
i  pfocess  which  had  been  begun  long  before, 
artd  to  ftimiah  the  world,  at  length,  with 
those  "holy  Scriptures  which  are  able  to 
make  men  wise  nnto  saJvation,"  And  I 
think  there  is  a  dear  reference  here — the 
Apostle  Icnowing  very  we!l  that  this  process 
was  going  on — to  the  written  as  well  as  to 
the  spoken  word  of  Christ.  Thus  the  phrase 
tattes,  natural]^,  its  most  comprehensive 
sense — it  means  the  gospel,  all  that  is  re- 
vealed of  God  for  human  enlightenment  and 
salvation!. 

Now,  numifesilj',  to  ns,  all  this  lies  solety 

in   tl»e   Scriptures.      There  is    authoritative 

-vfOiA  of  Christ  for  us  nowhere  else.     I  do 

r>ot  «y  that  if  we  a>tf/ei  be  certified  sufli- 

•ciently  of    other    words  spoken    by  Christ 

■when  here,  that  it  would  not  be  onr  duty  and 

joyful  privilege  to  receive  them.    If  we  conld 

depend  on  the  accuracy  of  the  transmission, 

if  we  could  be  sure  thai  the  oral  testimony  of 

one  to  another,  down  through  all  the  troubled 

ages,  tins  come  out  to  us  pure  and  simple, 

giving  ua  the  preciotis  quickening  words  of 

■onr  Lfcrd  Jesus  Christ— why,  in  that  case, 

siirely  there  is  no  living  Christian  who  would 

not  accept  them  with  gladness.    We  reject 

the  tradition  of  the    Chufeh,  Roman  and 

,1  Ahglican,    in  this  tiiatter — ^not   because   we 

I     say  that  it  is  in  all  circumstances  unreason- 

I  .able  to  receive  anything  expresBly  divine  in 

I     this  manner,  but   bedsuse   tAis  tradition  of 

theirs  cannot  be  substahtialed ;  because  it  is 

;    -coiriused,    contradictory,    insufficient,    and, 

I .   liappily,  not  necessary  to  our  salvation. 

l'        i   make  no    doubt   there  is  now  in  the 

!     worid,  and  espedt^ly  in  Christendom,  some- 

.'    thing  Christian  that  never  come  through  the 

j    Scriptures— something  that  has  come  down 

]i   through  the  ages  by  S^hat  may  be  called  the 

, ,   trddftion  Af  souls,  unwritten  and  almost  un- 

'>\    Spoken.  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  living  presence  in 

this  world,  and  by  his  spoken  word,  generated 

and  set  in  motion  a  sphitual  force  that  has 

never  **d,  and  never  will.    Bat  the  rote  of 

this  force  is  in  the  Scriptures,    Its  explana- 

dbti  is  tl>e  'Strlfftnit.     It  is  not  so  much  a 

tritdition   that  could  Ije  ej^ressed   iii  any 

hutiian  hngUage,  as  a  living  iiiBucRce  that 

fkiws  on,  and  must  flow  bs  tong  as  the  ^"OTld  ! 

bats.     As  fcheo  a  ^«at  foitx  his  been  ap- 1 


plied  to  water,  liAe  or  sea,  you  cumot  stop 
the  onward  movement  of  Oie  ripple,    you 
cannot  stop  the  processiMi  of   the  wave,  ' 
except  by  some  mnch  greater  contrary  force.  ' 
And  no  spiritual  force  has  come  into  this  I 
world,  nor  ever  will,  so  great  as  that  which  ' 
came  in  Jestts  Christ,  hie  life,  and  word,  and  1 
death,  and  spirit ;  and  ther^ore  the  mighty 
influence  will  travel  on  through  tiie  ages  of 
the  future,  as  thiuugh  the  ages  of  the  past ; 
nor  win  it  even  be  consumed  in  a  burning 
world,  or  quenched  with  expiring  time,  for 
other  worlds  and  eternal  time  wit!  receive  it. 
Bat  that  general  influence  is  not  what,  in  the  j 
ordinary  and  intelligible  sense,  we  can  call  , 
"  the  word  of  Christ."    This  is,  manifesdy, 
something  which  is  to  be  apprehended  tiy 
our  intelligence,  to  lie  kept  in  our  memory, 
which  is  to  operate,  through  the  understand- 
ing, Upon  the  afiections,  and  the  conscience, 
and  the  will ;  which  is  to  shape  the  habits 
and  rule  the  life.     Such  word  of  Christ  we 
have  only  in  the  book,  which  is  oN  his  now. 
He  has  fijlfilled  it,  explained  it,  inspired  it, 
made  it  a  living  word  from  first  to  last,  that 
He  might  by  Ins  Spirit  give  it  living-  and 
blessed  ap^dtcatiom   in   the  guidance  and 
purification  of  human  souls. 

II.  Its  fntiwelHng.—T\ie  exhortation  is, 
that  we  let  this  word  diveli  in  us.  "  Let  it 
inliflbityoui  Let  it  make  house  and  home 
of  you.  Yield  yourselves  up  as  sacred 
dwellings,  to  be  occupied  aiul  filled  with  the 
word  of  Christ."  Tlris  means,  of  course, 
that,  willingly,  other  tenants  shall  not  be 
sHffetvd  to  remain  unless  they  are  in  full 
agreement  with  this  chief  dweller.  Thoughts 
and  words  of  men,  plans  of  earthly  ambinon, 
vain  ffidterings  of  earthly  hope,  pleasures  of 
sin— away  1  that  ttie  living  and  gracious 
word  of  Christ  may  came  in,  and  be  sole 
occupant  of  the  living  house.  St^  occupant, 
for  there  is  a  sense  in  wtiich  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  nothing  dwells  in  a  Clinslian  but 
the  Word  of  Christ.  His  word  touclws  and 
transmutes  everything  else.  All  thoughts 
are  ruled,  all  CMes  arc  hallowed  by  it,  and 
all  enjoyments  made  safe,  and  pure,  and 
good.  It  matt  be  Oas  much,  or  it  can  be 
ntrthrng  vital.  Christ's  word  in  the  morning, 
sdfi^  prudence  all  throngh  the  day?  That 
wilt  not  do.  Christ's  word  for  the  religions 
service — the  word  of  man  for  the  mercantile 
transaction  ?  Surely  not.  Christ's  word  for 
skkness,  fcr  sowow,  for  death,  for  the  fnneinl, 
the  grave-^flther  words  tfian  his,  amy  that 
are  most  pleasant,  for  times  of  health  and 
happiness,  for  thie  hohday,  tbe  evening  party, 
the  concert,  the  ctwstty?    That  never  can 
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be.  Considering  this  word  as  the  tenant  or 
occupier,  and  the  human  soul  as  the  house, 
the  only  possible  terms  of  occupation  will  be 
found  summed  up  in  this — the  sole  and  com- 
plete possession  of  the  tenement.  Day  and 
night,  summer  and  winter,  without  let  or  stay, 
on  and  on  for  ever.  There  is  to  be  no 
lapsing  of  die  lease,  and  no  change  ot  the 
tenant,  who  has  become  proprietor.  "  Let 
the  word  of  Christ  dwelt  in  you." 

Of  course  the  figure  fails  in  some  points 
of  exact  analogy,  but  perhaps  becomes  ail 
the  more  striking  from  the  reversal  of  the 
terms  of  the  illustration.  An  ordinary  house 
does  not  move.  The  tenant  moves,  out  and 
in,  up  atid  down,  as  he  will.  Here  it  is  the 
house  that  moves,  to  the  city,  to  the  country, 
to  work,  to  rest — while  the  tenant,  the  occu- 
pying word,  never  stirs  from  its  place.  The 
living  habitation  is  fiUed  with  the  indwelling 
word. 

The  exhortation  is  to  Ut  it  dwell,  to  let  it 
dwell  "  richly."  There  is  plenty  of  it  to  fill 
the  mind,  to  furnish,  and  adorn,  and  light 
up  every  room  in  the  large  and  wonderful 
house.  Down  to  the  deepest  base  of  life  it 
will  go,  where  the  passions  lurk  and  slumber, 
and,  iio>ving  round  them  and  through  them, 
it  will  purge  away  what  is  hateful  and  un- 
hallowed, leaving  only  wholesome  forces,  to 
do  their  part  in  the  strengthening  and  per- 
fecting of  the  character.  Into  the  rooms 
that  lie  more  open  to  common  day,  and 
more  level  with  the  world,  where  many  biay 
feet  come  and  go — where  knowledge  gathers 
her  stores,  and  prudence  holds  her  scales, 
and  jut^^ent  records  her  decisions,  and 
diligence  plies  her  tasks,  and  acquisition 
counts  her  gains,  and  foresight  watdies  the 
opening  future;  into  all  these  rooms  this 
living  word  will  enter,  and  at  her  ingress  the 
darkening  shadow  melts,  and  the  wrinkles  of 
a  gathering  care  are  smoothed,  and  sinuous 
and  slippery  things  cease  their  blandishments 
and  pass  out  more  quickly  thati  they  entered, 
and  injustice  and  unkindness,  ashamed,  hide 
their  heads.  Up  higher  yet  the  word  will 
flow,  where  imagination  lights  her  lamp,  and 
invention  stirs  her  fires,  and  desire  bends  the 
knee,  looking  upward,  and  hope  sits  watch< 
ing  with  nothing  between  her  and  the  stars. 
This  living  word  fills  alike  the  deepest  and 
the  loftiest  rooms.  Inspired  by  Him  whose 
word  it  is,  it  gives  the  old  salutation  of  the 
first  gospel  messengers,  "Peace  be  to  this 
house,"  and  like  them  it  there  abides.  "Let 
the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you." 

"  Richly  " — in  great  abundance  and  readi- 
ness; in   its  best   forms,    in  its    sweetest 


fn^rance,  with  all  its  refreshing  luminous 
guiding  powers.  Fill  yourself  with  iL  Open 
all  the  doors,  throw  wide  the  very  windows 
that  it  may  come  in.  You  have  only  to  do 
that  You  have  not  to  make  the  word: 
then,  you  might  call  for  the  aids  of  science. 
Nor  to  "feel  after"  it,  and  laboriously  to 
conjecture  what  it  may  be :  then  you  might 
avail  yourself  of  what  lights  philosophy  caa 
Nor  even  have  you  to  send  for  it, 
ss  the  seas,  or  up  into  any  heights,  or 
down  to  any  depths  :  then  you  might  call 
in  the  resources  of  mechanical,  practical 
force.  The  word  is  nigh  thee.  It  is  in  thy 
mouth  and  in  thy  heart,  if  only  thou  wilt, 
if  thou  wilt  but  let  it  dwell  in  thee  richly. 
We  may,  if  we  will,  truly  figure  it  to  ourselves 
as  a  bright,  delightful,  fulfilling  thing,  waiting 
to  come  in,  as  the  sunshine  of  the  morning 
waits  for  die  opening  of  the  windows  to  come 
flowing  into  the  dark  room  with  its  soft  deli- 
cious waves — as  the  mild  air  waits  until  the 
timid  buds  are  sure  that  frost  and  winter  will 
not  grip  them  when  they  open.  It  breathes 
about  our  wintrj'  conditions,  our  chills,  our 
fear^,  our  distrusts,  as  the  summer  breathes 
over  the  woods,  and  over  the  fields,  and 
down  to  the  roots  of  all  that  grows,  "  I^t 
the  word  of  Christ  come  in,  and  dwell  in 
you  richly." 

But,  of  course,  more  is  meant  than  a  mere 
passive  allowance.  There  is  here  direct 
appeal  to  the  will,  and  to  the  activity  of  the 
mind.  The  word,  abundant  as  it  is,  will  not 
come  to  dwell  in  us  richly,  will  not  come  to 
dwell  with  us  at  all,  without  consent,  without 
careful  and  diligent  endeavour.  Here,  per- 
haps, we  have  some  insight  into  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  we  have  not  yet  touched ;  "  in 
all  wisdom,"  We  need  not  raise  discussion 
here  on  what  may  be  the  exact  meaning  and 
application  of  those  words  ;  but  this  at  least 
may  be  said,  which  is  to  the  point,  that  much 
wisdom  is  needed  for  the  due  remembrance 
and  for  the  proper  and  seasonable  entertain- 
ment of  the  various  parts  of  the  word  or 
gospel  of  Christ  in  order  to  meet  the  needs 
of  life  as  they  arise.  The  gospel  will  never 
dwell  richly  in  a  man  without  some  godly  care 
and  solicitous  endeavours  on  his  own  part  to 
apply  it  wisely.  In  this  every  man  must  be 
his  own  minister.  He  must  give  each  day, 
and  each  duty,  and  each  trial,  and,  if  possible, 
each  mood  of  mind,  its  portion  in  due  season. 
It  will  be  a  great  matter  to  have  the  spiritual 
senses  so  well  in  exercise  that  they  may  easily 
and  naturally  fix  on  the  proper  aliment,  and 
go  with  directness  to  the  proper  places  to 
get  it.    You  cannot  cany  the  Bible  from 
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Genesis  to  Revelarion  in  your  memory  every 
day,  and  all  day  long.  No  man  can  do 
that.  Nor  is  there  need.  We  do  not  need 
cUl  the  Bible  every  day.  The  world  needs  it 
all.  Individually  we  need  it  as  we  need  corn 
in  the  granary;  as  we  need  clothes  in  the 
wardrobe  ;  as  in  a  journey  we  need  the 
hostel,  or  wayside  house  to  rest  in,  when  we 
come  to  it ;  as  we  need  the  boat  to  take  us 
over  the  broad  river  which  we  can  neither 
ford  nor  swim  ;  as  we  need  the  lamp  to  go 
throt^h  the  wood  by  night ;  as  we  need  the 
guide,  across  the  mountains,  to  the  distant 
city.  There  is  many  a  chapter,  and  many  a 
I  precious  verse,  in  the  Bible,  which  lies  thus  in 
reserve  for  us.  We  glance  at  them  to-day 
with  a  sincere,  but  with  only  a  general  in- 
terest as  kntjwing  that  they  form  part  of  the 
great  treasure  of  divine  truth  given  to  the 
world  ;  but  the  day  will  come,  and  may  be 
near,  when  perhaps  those  chapters  will  be 
better  unto  us  than  thousands  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  we  shall  read  them  through  our 
tears. 

Meantime,  it  is  a  great  matter  to  know 
what  is  the  daily  bread  for  this  day. 

Am  I  dark  in  mind,  about  myself?  about 
Other  men?  about  the  world?  Do  I  feel 
sometimes  as  if  God  had  not  spoken  expressly 
to  man  ?  as  if  the  problem  of  life  were  yet 
unsolved,  and  in  fact  insoluble  ?  as  if  human 
creatures  were  little  more  than  ghosts  and 
shadows — man  truly  walking  in  a  vain  show, 
every  man  at  his  best  state  altogether  vanity? 
Then  it  will  be  wise  and  well  to  let  the  word 
of  Christ  come  to  me,  and  dwell  in  me  richly 
as  a  word  of  revelation — as  the  opening  out 
and  public  declaration  and  verification  of 
things  which  had  been  hidden  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world.  I  must,  that  is,  try  to 
vanquish  and  cure  such  a  state  of  intellectual 
despondency,  by  remembering  how  much 
Jesus  Christ  has  revealed— how  far,  how  very 
far  He  has  transcended  and  surpassed  all 
Other  teachers  by  what  He  has  said,  and  by 
what  He  has  done ;  bow,  especially.  He  has 
"  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  by  the 
Gospel,"  thus  translating  dim  conjecture  into 
firm  and  clear  certainty.  I  must  remember, 
and  realise  it  as  a  Tact  about  which  there  can 
be  no  dispute,  that  it  is  his  hand  alone  that 
has  drawn  the  veil  from  the  invisible  world 
and  the  future  life,  so  that  now,  if  not  all  the 
glory  of  that  high  state,  there  yet  shines  out 
upon  us  the  fair  vision  of  the  Father's  house 
with  many  mansions,  which  can  be  seen  by 
the  lowly,  and  the  suSering,  and  the  weary, 
and  the  dying,  all  the  world  over,  if  only 
their  eyes  are  thitherwards. 


Am  I — not  doubting  the  revelation,  or  its 
preciousness  —  doubting  and  desponding 
much  about  myself,  my  wretched  self?  find- 
ing few  signs  of  grace  ?  observing  little  pro- 
gress through  the  years?  feeling  little  but 
hardness  within?  fearing  that  I  have  no  part 
nor  lot  in  the  matter?  Then  let  me  re- 
member the  word  of  Christ  as  a  word  of 
redemption,  of  complete,  assured  salvation. 
The  gospel  is  not  an  argument,  a  process,  an 
education,  a  curriculum,  a  gioivth,  merely, 
although  all  these  things  are  in  it.  It  is 
a  redemption,  and  those  who  receive  it 
are  redeemed.  It  is  saving  the  eyes  from 
tears,  the  feet  from  falling,  and  the  soul 
from  death.  It  is  the  annulling  of  penalty, 
the  blotting  out  of  sin  for  ever,  the  slajHng  of 
enmity,  and  the  kindling  of  love,  the  death 
of  the  old  man,  the  creation  of  the  new.  If 
this  be  so,  then  what  have  I  to  fear?  If  I 
find  no  virtue,  nor  any  good  in  myself,  I  find 
the  more  in  Him,  and  by  his  complete 
redemption  I  am  warranted  in  believing  that 
all  his  own  goodness  will  become  a  growth  in 
me,  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life. 
If,  when  I  look  more  narrowly,  my  very 
virtues,  or  what  seemed  so,  darken  into  sins, 
do  I  not  see,  may  I  not  at  least  see,  and 
most  clearly  when  things  are  at  the  worst,  the 
light  of  a  Saviour's  face  beaming  compassion 
on  me  in  my  helplessness  and  misery,  as  He 
says,  "  Believe,  and  thou  too  shalt  be  saved  ? 
Come  unto  me,  thou  weary  one  and  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  thee  rest !" 

Am  I,  although  calmed  with  forgiveness, 
very  weak,  and  as  to  my  oivn  feeling,  alto- 
gether unfit  for  continuing  the  struggle  of  the 
nobler  life  ?  Then  let  me  take  some  strong 
promise  adapted  to  the  need,  and  drink  it 
up,  as  a  fainting  man  would  drink  a  cordial, 
until  I  am  refreshed ;  let  me  seize  it  as  a 
sinking  man  would  grasp  a  strong  staff  if  it 
were  offered  to  him,  and  lean  upon  it  and  be 
borne  through. 

Am  I  sorrowing  ?  And  can  I  forget  that 
word  of  Christ  which  has  soimded  so  sweetly 
in  so  many  mourners'  ears,  in  so  many  deso- 
lated homes,  over  so  many  graves,  "  Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled  ?" 

Am  I,  myself,  now  in  the  very  process  of 
passing  away  from  earth  and  time  ?  "  Warned 
of  God,"  by  some  sensible  signs,  by  some 
inward  utterances  more  and  more  audible,  of 
the  sentence  of  death,  am  I  now  beginning 
to  turn  face  away  from  the  interests  and  the 
homes  of  earth,  and,  in  spirit,  sometimes  to 
part  company  with  the  nearest  and  dearest 
companions  of  the  way?  Ah,  then,  do  not 
I  the  more  need  to  take  Him  at  his  word. 
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who  has  said,  "  I  will  not  leave  ;  I  will  not 
for^e.  I  will  come  again  a&d  receive  you 
unto  myself,  tliat  wlieie  I  am,  there  ye  may 
be  also?" 

Thus  the  thing  is  to  find  and  bring  in  the 
word  of  Christ  which  is  suited  for  the  time, 
for  the  day,  for  the  need,  for  the  mental 
state,  for  the  moral  struggle,  for  the  pecuUar 
providence,  and  make  that  master  and  occu- 
pant of  the  house. 

And  yet  there  will  be  tinws  when  there  is 
no  sharp  consciousneES  at  all,  no  sense  of 
distinct  and  particular  needs,  and  still  the 
word  of  Christ  may  dwell  richly  within.  It 
is  eveiytbing  to  have  a  real  faith  in  Christ, 
and  in  his  Uessed  gospel,  and  a  real  sense 
of  the  love  of  God  thereiD,  to  be  answered 
by  our  love  and  obedience  for  ever.  Life 
with  some  has  few  turns  and  changes,  inward 
or  outward,  but  with  Christ  and  his  word  in 
the  heut,  it  will  be,  in  the  main,  what  life 
ought  to  be,  a  passing  from  darkness  into 
light,  a  growing  through  grace  into  glcvy. 

HI.  Tie  C!«»j#iwff.— SoBKthJBg  must  now 
be  said  of  this,  but  it  shall  be  very  little.  It 
may  seem  a  paradox,  yet  is  it  one  of  the 
divinest  and  most  ncces&uy  of  the  truths  of 
our  practical  life,  that  in  wder  to  have  we 
must  give.  "There  is  that  scatteneth  and  yet 
increaseth."  Or,  put  accoKling  to  the  figure 
af  our  own  text,  the  paradox  will  be  this — 
that  tlie  word  of  Christ,  in  ordiK  to  sure  con- 
tinuance in  us,  must  be  always  leaving  us; 
the  indwelling  word  ODUst  be  always  going 
abroad.  It  is  the  universal  law.  Gio  unong 
the  mountains,  and  you  win  see  that  it  is  the 
living  spring  that  flows  away.  And  where  it 
Sows  the  grass  is  ffsea,  and  the  flowers 
bloom,  and  the  cattle  drink,  and  the  children 
linger  to  dip  the  foot,  and  hear  the  sweet 
song  of  the  little  rilL  Yet  the  spring  itsdf  is 
in  no  way  exhausted  by  all  this.  Exhausted  ? 
It  never  will  be.  It  is  fed  1^  the  drawii^ 
sun,  by  the  condensing  mountains,  by  the 
bountiful  clouds,  by  the  great  ami  wide  sea. 
When  the  sea  is  empty,  sind  the  heavens  are 
dry,  the  little  fountams  of  the  earth  will  yield 
no  mare.  Well  up  without  stii^  ye  sprii^ 
sent  into  the  valleys,  which  run  anumg  the 
hills !  Give  drink  to  every  beast  of  the 
field,  let  even  the  wild  asses  quench  their 
thirst !    Go  nuinnuiing  into  rills  of  langjiter, 


and  rolling  into  rivers  of  song,  and  never  be 
afraid  or  give  one  backward  look.  You  have 
the  sun  above  you,  and  the  hills  around  ycni, 
and  the  great  oceans  of  the  earth  behind  yam, 
all  holding  thesselves  bound,  and  ready,  to 
serve  you,  if  you  continue  to  serve  others  by 
your  flow.  Christians,  let  your  inner  life,  fad 
and  aoniiahed  by  the  indwdling  wotd  of 
Christ,  have — not  ostentatious  or  self^con- 
gdent,  or  noi^,  but  yet — natural,  continuous 
outflow  and  expression.  So,  light  will  come 
to  you  iaxa  the  land  of  lights.  So,  you  will 
draw  from  the  infinite  ocean  of  divine  love. 
It  may  seem  to  you  perhaps  thai  you  have 
yety  htdc  to  eitpresB.  Be  it  so.  That  is 
too  true  of  UB  ^.  Then  you  need  not  call 
it  much ;  you  need  not  sound  a  trumpet, 
or  ting  a  bell,  or  put  out  a  flag.  Bu^ 
be  true,  faithful,  loving,  sincere.  Just  r9- 
roembcr  this,  diat  what  purifies  and  refreshes 
your  own  life,  and  guides  and  cheers  yon 
amid  the  tasks  and  troubles  of  this  earthly 
way,  wiil  do  the  same  beneficent  service  for 
any  other  human  life  into  which  it  is  re- 
ceived. And  remember  this,  that  die  con- 
stituted way  by  which  this  divine  fliii^  does 
enter  into  and  possess  human  lives,  is  by 
natural  communication  and  outflowfrom  other 
human  lives.  As  we  have  it  in  close  ca»- 
nection  with  ^e  text,  "Teadiing  and  ad- 
monishing one  another,  in  psaln»,  and  hymaa, 
and  spiritual  songs,  singing  with  grace  in 
your  hearts  to  the  Lord."  "And  iriatsoercr 
ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in  tiie  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God  and 
the  Father  by  Him."  A  beautifiil  hfe !  By 
far  the  most  beautiiiil  that  has  ever  baoi 
described  in  ideal  characters,  that  has  evtr 
been  actually  lived  among  men.  A  life  of 
poetry,  and  heart-music,  and  gradous  swett- 
ness,  and  clear.seeing,  and  faith-power,  and 
happy  thankfiilness,  and  God-like  bendkction 
hour  by  hour.  A  life,  too,  open  and  possble 
alike  to  all — to  die  tnunblest  and  least  wortl^ 
as  well  as.  to  die  highest  and  best  A  liie, 
&ereA>re,  into  which  I,  by  grace,  m^  entc, 
whoever,  whatever,  iriierever  I  may  be ;  and 
in  which,  by  the  same  grace,  I  may  contintte, 
until,  throagh  the  ^tades  of  death,  I  shall 
pass  away  to  the  world  of  unchaining  reality 
and  life  eternal. 
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A  MONG  the  dry  streets  I  pine  for  the  sea, 

Each  ripple  across  the  white  foam, 
The  brown  sail  hauled  taut,  grey  shore  on  our ' 
In  dreams  down  mid-channel  I  roam. 


0  joy  to  my  sleep,  cmv«d  crimson  coast-line, 

Green  vista  of  Devonshire  combes, 
Maaihffiid's  dark  crest  and  Lascombe's  proad  pin^ 

W^v  "I^BM  and  Clerk"  dimly  li 


Dxwiish,  WM»*  shrined  beneaA  thy  red  cli£^ 

OBltooking  on  Carton's  Cove, 
IboQ  ait  mice,  tbongfa  these  hands  grow  palsied  and  stiff, 

I««E  mioe  in  tiie  might  of  my  love  t 

0  rase^histered  lanes,  O  Haldon's  sae  height, 
Thou  sun-spangled  creek  of  the  Ex^ 

Dusk  ocean  that  beatest  on  Donelfs  d^alk  di£&, 
Sing  sofily  above  mortal  wracks  I 

1  droop  mid  these  waDs,  to  awake  with  a  sigh 
That  one  ivith  a  begirt  so  alive 

To  tbc  marvellous  magic  of  strenn,  sea  and  sky. 
Must  UA  Kod  OoE  gotd-dnu^big  Mfe  I 

To  fret  that  I  boast  this  passionate  gift 

Of  love  'or  His  beautiful  world, 
\Vhile  mid  the  mud-banks  of  a  city  I  drift. 

And  the  sail  of  each  longing  is  furled  1 

Lost  home  of  my  love,  thou  hast  music  to  me. 
Ringing  on  till  each  pulse-beat  grow  cold ; 

O  Devonshire  tints !  thou  sapfAire-crowned  sea, 
Ye  have  youth  that  may  never  grow  old  I 
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Tho'  weary  and  worn  in  the  melu'e  of  life 

I  ciiafe  at  wealth's  insolent  smile, 
I  c:^  smile  at  earth's  babble,  and  fanatic  strife, 

As  I  «-ander  o'er  youth's  fairy  isle, 

Heav'n  has  left  me  the  star  that  first  brightened  life's  v:avs, 

A  love  that  has  never  know-n  change : 
Clasping  that,  I  am  rich,  I  am  strong,  I  am  brave, 

I  can  gaze  far  beyond  the  death-range  : 


I  can  take  up  my  cross,  'tis  but  httle  for  Him — 

Far  better  to  lie  at  His  feet. 
When  through  yellow  fog  the  rii'er  swirls  dim, 

And  the  rain  glimmers  doivn  the  wan  street. 

Far  better  to  follow  His  fluttering  dress, 
To  pause  when  He  knocks  at  the  door, 

Where  sorrow  and  sin  in  Shame's  frenzied  distress 
Have  crouch'd  to  rise  up  n 


home!"  she 
said,  im- 
petuously. 
And  Margaret  suffered  herself  to  be  led 
tlirough  the  gateway,  and  got  mechanicaliy 
into  the  carriage. 

"  I  will  go  home  with  you,"  said  Mar* 
garet,  as  they  neared  the  town. 

"No,  no!"  returned  Philippine,  in  the 
same  nervous  hurried  tone.'  "You  must 
not  come  to-day — you  must  ■  go  back.  I 
would  rather !"  she  added  imploringly,  aS 
Margaret  looked  as  if  she  would  press  the 
matter. 

Very  soon  she  said, ''  Come  to  a  church  : 
let  us  go  in  there — tell  him  to  stop,  Mar- 
garet!" 

It  was  the  Fraucn-Kirche,  that  with  its 
sentinel  ste^les  and  its  quaint  round  cupolas 
upon  their  summits,  stands  up  grey  and  vener- 
able against  the  blue  sky,  and  the  white 
town. 

They  entered  by  a  side  door,  through 
which  one  or  two  people  were  passing  and 
repassing.  It  was  nearly  the  hour  for 
vespers,  and  a  priest  with  two  acolytes  hur- 
ried past  behind  one  of  the  side  altars. 

Such  quaint  adornments  these  altars  have. 
Glass  boxes,  with  the  skeletons,  or  supposed 
skeletons  of  saints,  lying  exposed  to  view  in 
a  ghastly  panoply  of  jewels  and  gold  and 
silver.     The  gcmning  skulls  bedizened  with 
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emeralds  and  sapphires, — it  look»  like  pui« 
mockery  of  death,  of  God's  judgment, ilpon 
sin,  of  the  dead  saint  himself. 

Upon  these,  in  the  Frauen  Kirche,  these 
side  altars  are  frequendy  reared.  Into  the 
glass  case  passers-by  peer  as  into  a  peep- 
show.  For  IS  it  conceivable  that  any  feelings 
of  respect,  to  say  nothing  of  piety,  can  be 
aroused  by  sights  like  these  ?  Quiet  church- 
yard graves  make  us  think  of  sleep,  and  rest, 
and  heaven  :  jewelled  skeletons  speak  of  the 
bitterness  of  mortality,  of  man's  shameless- 
ness,  of  man's  folly.  The  hour-glass  and  the 
scythe  and  the  skull  may  be  good  reminders 
sometimes,  but  if  the  skull  be  jewdl<sl,  vhax 
incongruous  bewildering  lessons  do^ .  it 
convey  I 

Margaret  and  Philippine  knelt  doym  far 
out  of  sight  of  the  glass  boxes,  and  t^e  paper 
flowers  upon  the  altars.  The  floor  was  hard 
enough,  but  aching  hearts  fo^et  such  things 
as  these.  Only  when  the  crowd  thickened 
for  vespers,  and  a  low  monotonous  chant 
began  from  some  unseen  voices,  did  they 
rise  and  pass  out. 

There  is  a  miraculous  footstep  on  tlie 
floor,  and  a  lame  woman,  telling  her  beads 
and  b^ging  alternately,  hobbled  towards  the 
English  ladies  to  tell  its  marvellous  history. 
But  they  did  not  notice  itet,  as  they  hurried 
past,  anxious  to  avoid  the  crowd  coming  in. 

There  was  a  notice  outside  the  door  that 
a  mass  of  Pergolesi  was  to  be  given  next 
day. 

"  Would  he  like  it  ?"  asked  Philippine,  in 
an  under  tone, 

"  Oh,  he  is  not  able— but  we  may  tell  him 
of  it,"  said  Margaret  - 

"  I  will  go  home  with  yt>u  now,"  said 
Philippine.     "  I  should  like  to." 

Margaret  looked  at  her,  and  the  look 
meant  "  Can  you,  Philippine  ?  he  would  like 
it  if  you  can." 

Philippine  understood,  and  assented  si- 
lently. Caspar  Marshall  might  be  disap- 
pointed if  she  did  not  go.  And  besides,  she 
felt  as  if  she  had  thrown  off  all  her  weakness, 
and  that  all  her  strength  was  needed  to  help 
Margaret,  to  help  Maiguet's  brother  in  any 
way  she  could. 

"  I  am  so  glad  we  stopped  there,  in  the 
church,"  said  Philippine.  "  I  never  prayed 
really  before,  Margaret." 

When  they  re^ed  the  hotel,  the  waiter 
•39  , 
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said  that  the  sick  gentleman  had  been  home 
for  an  hour.  Margaret  hurried  up-stairs  to 
relieve  Mr.  Marshall  from  his  post. 

But  he  had  already  gone,  only  for  a  walk, 
said  Caspar,  and  would  come  back  to  fetch 
Philippine. 

"You  should  be  in  your  room,  ray 
dearest,"  said  Margaret,  leaning  over  him. 
Of  the  two  faces  which  was  the  most  worn 
Bad  paUid,  it  is  hard  to  sey. 

He  loaew  be  should  have  been  in  his 
room :  the  laboured  breathing  told  him  so, 
the  httsitnde  even  to  suffering  in  the  limbs 
dutt  were  never  used,  and  that  knew  no 
other  feeling  now.  Bat  he  had  remained  in 
the  sitting-room  notwidistanding,  watching 
die  door  with  anxious  eyes. 

He  asked  Margaret  to  go  and  see  if  his 
room  were  ready  far  him,  and  stretched  out 
feebly  his  helpless  arm  from  the  sofe  to  push 
a  chair  nearer  to  Phili^^ne. 

It  was  five  minutes  before  Margaret  could 
return.  The  waiter  stopped  her  to  ask  about 
some  order;  dien  Mr.  Beanchamp,  conring 
upstairs,  stopped  her  ag^. 

"How  is  he  now?"  said  he,  "I  was  a 
little  alarmed  about  him  during  the  drive. 
He  complained  so  of  fatigue  and  was  so  rest- 
less. I  just  called  and  asked  the  doctor  to 
come  in  and  try  his  pulse." 

They  went  into  the  sitting-room  tt^ether. 
Margaret  had  only  answered  the  question  by 
opening  the  door,  and  pwnting  to  her  brother 
with  an  expression  of  patient  despair.  It 
would  have  struck  Mis.  Beauchamp  as  some- 
thing unusual  and  hardly  judicious  had  she 
found  her  daughter  kneeling  by  Mr,  Marshall's 
sofii,  and  alone,  Mr,  Beauchamp  did  not 
notice  it  at  all,  or  if  he  did,  took  it  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Caspar  had  probably 
dropped  something,  and  Fhilippme  was 
picking  it  up. 

Margaret,  through  her  sorrow,  saw  it  all. 
What  had  Caspar  done?  Had  Philippine 
withdrawn  something  from  his  hand  as  the 
door  opened  ?    And  if  so,  what  was  it? 

It  seemed  that  a  bitterness  could  still  be 
added  to  the  burden  Margaret  already  bore. 
She  could  know  nothing,  be  sure  of  nothing ; 
but  tlie  suspicion  that  Caspar  had  done 
9C»Dething  unworthy  of  himself  and  hurtful  to 
Philippine  weighed  upon  her  heavily.  Was 
it  possible  that,  knowing  himself  to  be  at  the 
gates  of  death,  he  had  sought  the  love  of  one 
to  whom  in' health  and  vigour  he  had  not 
ventured  to  aspire  7  Beautiful,  trustful,  child- 
like Philippine,  is  it  possible  he  could  wrong 
you  so? 

Peihaps  he  did  not  know  fuHy  the  hope- 


of  his  case.  The  effect  upon  a 
nature  like  his  would  surely  have  been  fatal, 
had  they  toW  hmi  that  the  end  was  near. 
The  doctor  told  Margaret  it  would  be  fatal. 
And  for  all  that  she  said  to  herself,  "  It  is 
coming!  it  is  coming  I"  hope  asserted  itself, 
and  said,  while  there  is  life  there  need  not 
be  despair.  We  do  trot  know  how  large  an 
element  of  hope  we  keep  and  cling  to  in  our 
direst  straits,  tUl  suspense  tsms  into  certainty, 
and  the  torch  of  hope  with  a  dying  quiver 
goes  out 

Little  by  little  Margaret  tried  to  prepare 
her  brother  for  the  end  in  which  she  could 
not  as  yet  believe.  If  k  should  be  so,  cried 
her  aching  hear^  and  no  <mt  to  tell  him,  no 
one  showing  him  the  way!  If  Philqipine 
could  have  spoken  to  hna  of  dying,  of  a 
something  which  shoukl  serve  him  in  the 
dark  valley  where  intellect  avails  not,  and 
resistance  is  in  vain,  Ik  would  have  hstened 
perhaps,  and  heeded.  But  could  Philippine 
at  any  time  have  spoken  to  him  so  ?  Out  of 
the  life  of  childish  umeafoies  with  iriiich  she 
had  been  surrounded,  oookl  she  have  risen  tu 
teach  another  concemii^  the  awfol  Fcalkies 
of  death  and  the  future? 

Circumstance  and  experience,  a  keen  sym- 
pathy, all  of  which  were  here,  are  wonderful 
tutors,  and  can  teach  us  on  a  sudden  many 
new  things,  and  grant  many  new  powers. 
But  nowmings  have  changed.  It  seemed  so 
at  least  to  Margaret.  To  Philij^ine  she 
conld  no  longer  turn  and  bid  her  tell  Caspar 
that  for  him  life  had  well-nigh  ended,  for 
what  might  not  that  ending  mean  for  her,  as 
well  as  him  ? 

Margaret,  I  repeat,  knew  nothing.  She 
resolved  that  she  would  know  nothing.  She  , 
sealed  the  bitter  fear  within  her  heart,  and 
turned  for  help  and  comfort  to  the  Father  in  | 
heaven,  the  Father  with  whom  is  no  vari- ' 
ableness,  no  shadow  of  turning,  j 

It  became  a  necessity  at  length  that  she  I 
should  take  a  decided  step,  and  keep  closely  | 
to  the  way  she  had  chosen.  j 

Philippine's  young  beautiful  life,  or  Caspar's  I 
last  days  of  sickness — which  should  be  con-  I 
sidered  first — which  was  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  other?  i 

Her  love  for  Philippine  was  that  of  a  loving  j 
friendship ;  her  love  for  Caspar  was  an  all-  | 
absorbing  love.  Wlien,  after  much  struggling 
with  self,  more  wrestling  with  God,  she  laid 
aside  the  last  for  the  first,  it  geemed  to  her 
that  she  had  given  herself  a  more  bitter  pang 
than  death  itself  could  give.  For  death 
would  tak£  Caspar  from  his  pain ;  and  she 
must  needs  add  another  pain,  that  would 
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enibittcc,  so  she  believed,  his  d^ing  hour,  to 
tbe  weary  su&ring  lie  was  aJready  c^led  upon 
to  ban. 

But  once  ocrtain  thai'  she  had  chosen 
rightly,  Margaret  was  not  one  to  Hindi  or 
w«7er.  Maybe  ^le  was  stiU  in  time.  The 
irrevocable  word  night  still  be  all  ansp(dien. 
And  between  this,  the  proiiiise--bindii^,  and 
the  diedow  of  die  far-off  promise  that  had 
rested  for  many  days  i£pon  Ffailip^Bie's  face, 
there  lies  a  gulf  as  wide  as  many  oceans. 
'I'his  Mngaret  knew,  with  a  woman's  insdnct, 
and  that  the  gulf  ^onld  not  be  passed  was 
her  firm  deimminatioB. 

Ga^iar  was  gobng,  SO  the  bitter  tiding) 
told ;  what  wouM  the  love  of  a  few  days  be 
to  him  ?  If  he  weot  not,  if  God  spared  him, 
it  were  time  enough  when  health  and  strength 
had  come  again  topursue  the  love  he  reached 
to.  Philippine  was  in  Margaret's  eyes  a 
sacred  trust ;  to  be  given  account  for  to  God 
and  to  her  patents.  Mr.  Beauchamp's  happy 
blindness  made  it  but  the  mote  needftil  that 
BOtne  one  else  dtoiUd  shepherd  the  happiness 
that  seemed  to  be  hca'  ckmer.  Alas,  poor 
Margaret !  she  knew  too  well  the  face  of 
sorrow  B»t  to  dKad  its  tnrmngupon  Philip- 
pine. 

Gaspar  heard  of  Pergolcei's  mass  in  the 
fVaoen-Kirdie.  He  was  restless  and  uneasy ; 
he  liked  music;  he  would  go.  The  carri^e 
WB£  onlkied,  and  with  gwax  difhoUty  he  was 
lifted  in.  PhiKppine  sat  opponte  bim  with 
face  avetted  and  compnessed  Hps.  Now  and 
then  she  took  a  furtive  glance  at  the  wioi 
feamres  before  her.  But  Gaspai's  eyes  were 
dosed. 

Thejf  were  all  silent ;  haw  should  they  be 
otherwise?  It  hardly  seemed  that  the  pros- 
tiate  figure  amongst  them  was  still  in  life. 
He  had  never  been  so  speechless  nor  so  re- 
gardless  of  outer  things. 

When  they  came  to  the  church  door  there 
WOE  the  same  difficalty  in  liftiBg  him  out 
Two  street  porters,  Mr.  Beaudiamp,  and  the 
Toiet  de  pia^-wtm:  not  more  than  enough  to 
move  tbe  hel]dess  weight  Two  women  push- 
ing aside  the  cnttain,  crossed  themselves  as 
they  came  upon  the  dying  man.  "  Heilige 
Maria  ["  said  a  child  to  his  mother,  "ist  er 
todt  ?" 

The  laroe  and  blind  beggars  within  the 
door  forgot  their  whining  story  as  the  little 
procession  moved  slowly  by.  TTie  dumb  man 
used  his  tongue  to  make  an  exckunation  of 
wor>der. 

Gaspar  was  hud  upon  a  seat,  and  his  head 
supported  by  pillows.  When  the  pain  of 
moving  had  subsided  a  little,  the  eyes  closed 


again.  Not  till  the  organ  bad  played  a  few 
ban  did  he  open  then. 

"  Thie  is  cot  Pergolesi,"  said  he  tainliy. 

Margaret  rose  and  asked  a  mork.  standing 
by  if  t^  were  not  Pergolcsi's  mass. 

He  answered  in  English — 

"  Not  t<»-day.  They  have  changed  it  A 
bishop  has  died,  and  he  ^tes  there,  near  die 
b^  ahar.     This  is  Moaart's  Kxquiem." 

"  It  boG  been  changed,"  said  Mai^anet, 
laning  over  Gaspar j  "this  is  Mozart,  he 
says." 

"I  kDow,"said  he  peevishly,  "theRequiem, 
Let  us  go  home ;  I  am  so  tired.  Can't  you 
call  tbcm  to  carry  me  out,  Mai^aiet?" 

As  they  carried  him.  oat  ti^ey  pasted  a 
coffin  laid  upon  the  ground  near  the  high- 
aJtar.  A  pall  of  black  embrcndacd  with  gold 
was  stretched  ov«r  it,  and  on  this  there  lay 
the  mitre,  die  czooiec,  and  a  mass  of  flowcis. 

Margaset  whispered  soBKthing  in  Phili|y 
pine's  ear.  She  hesitated  a  momeot,  and  then 
stooped  and  gathered  a  flower  or  two  from 
the  pall. 

She  looked  at  Ma^aret  again,  and  then 
gave  then  into  Gaspai's  hand,  lying  linp 
beside  bim. 

They  were  asphodels.  He  took  them 
silently  and  lifted  them  to  his  face.  Peihaps 
he  has  accepted  the  message  at  last. 

CHAPTER   XXVII. 

"Shall  we  drive  honte,  Marshall?"  a^d 
Mr.  BSauchamp  tenderly,  when  the  invalid 
had  been  laid  in  the  carriage  and  pillowed  as 
before. 

"  No,  no !  To  the  Englische  Garten  and 
the  band,' 

So  they  drove  off,  a  sad  company  for  so 
gay  a  scene. 

It  was  the  same  sight  almost  every  d.iy. 
Here,  a  tail  thin-  officer  with  a  clanking  sword, 
a  tiny  darft-cycd  Austrian  wife  on  his  arm, 
'Hiere,  a  giwnp  of  lank-haired  students  nukhtg 
for  the  cafe  and  the  beer-tables.  In  the  dis- 
tance, under  the  trees,  the  cafe  itself,  the 
little  (Aatting  groups  of  idlers ;  some  fair- 
haired  Americans,  recognisable  from  afar  by 
their  dress,  their  pretty  &ces,  and  their  un- 
raistakadile  accent.  Ajid  last  but  not  least, 
Gun^s  bond,  playing  music  snch  as  only 
Germany  can  give  us. 

As  the  English  carriage  drew  up,  the  last 
notes  of  an  irresistible  waltz  ended  in  crisp 
mriodions  chords,  dropped  hke  so  many 
pearls  from  the  raoutln  of  the  exhausted 
bandsmen. 

As  they  wiped  their  instrnmcnts,  and  raised 
their  hats  for  relief  to  the  poor  heads  so  used 
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to  hot  sun  and  exertion,  they  had  time  to  look 
round  and  take  note  of  the  strangers,  now 
become  a  famUiai  sight.  Some  of  diem 
noticed  that  the  ill  gentleman  did  not  sit  up 
as  before,  the  better  to  enjoy  their  music. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  quite  the  thing  for 
people  "  of  quality,"  as  Mrs.  Fickerir^  would 
have  said,  to  countenance  even  in  the  dis- 
tance the  caf^  and  its  environs.  It  is  not 
thought  correct  in  most  parts  of  Germany, 
but  Englishmen  abroad  are  never  correct 
Sometimes  it  would  be  well  if  they  were  more 

But  when  the  best  of  music,  and  given  to 
the  greatest  perfection,  can  be  enjoyed  for 
threepence,  fivepence,  or  fivepence-halfpenny, 
as  the  case  may  be,  why  should  we  not  enjoy 
it  and  be  thankful?  The  foreigners  "of 
quality,"  who  prefer  hot  rooms  to  a  street,  or 
the  amusement  of  cooking  and  housekeeping, 
excuse  English  ■  people  who  go  among  the 
"gemrine  Leute"  in  public  resorts.  The 
English,  it  is  well  known,  are  mad,  and  may 
do  anything. 

After  a  pause  the  instruments  were  relifted 
to  their  place.  The  music-leaves  were  turned 
over  on  their  stands.  Another  pause,  and 
then  a  clash  of  melodious  discords.  What  a  ^ 
wouderfiil  thing  is  music,  and  such  music!' 
How  it  sends  the  blood  thrilling  through 
one's  veins,  and  how  it  changes  phlegmatic 
people  into  enthusiasts ! 

It  is  provoking  when  some  enthusiast  or 
would-be  enthusiast  overdoes  his  part,  and 
makes  himself  an  object  of  ridicule.  Need  I 
say  he  is  never  a  German,  but,  alas !  one  of 
our  own  countrymen  ? 

He  stands  with  his  head  down,  his  hands 
folded,  his  eyes  melancholy  and  wild,  his 
shoulders  bent  as  if  the  incubus  of  his  emo- 
tions were  too  much  for  his  lank  frame.  Five 
minutes  before  the  instruments  are  tuned,  he 
is  all  attention  and  his  chair  is  turned  in  a 
marked  manner  towards  the  stand.  He 
clutches  the  back,  as  if  to  a  frame  like 
his  the  first  chord  would  be  a  galvanic  battery. 

The  first  chord  is  struck :  he  hears  a  voice 
behind  him.  Two  men  are  talking  together 
about  ten  yards  ofi".  He  rushes  at  them 
headlong.  "Hush I"  says  he  wearing  the 
face  of  a  rather  tame  Fury,  and  touching  the 
nearest  on  the  back,  while  he  lifts  up  his 
warning  and  reproachful  fingers  deprecat- 
ingly. 

The  man  he  touches  looks  slowly  round 
over  his  shoulder,  but  by  this  time  the  en- 
thusiast has  re-settled  himself  in  the  attitude 
of  profound  attention.  Did  Newton  look  as 
profound  when  he  wrote  the  Prindfia  J 
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"Englander!"  remarks  the  German, -with 
a  shn^,  and  a  sardonic  smile,  as  he  puts  his 
arm  into  that  of  his  friend.  He  can  tell  the 
enthusiast  every  note  that  has  been  played, 
the  key,  the  composer,  whether  it  be  sym- 
phony, or  pastorale,  or  sonata.  When  the 
selection  is  over,  he  will  show  his  approval 
or  disapproval  by  silence  or  a  short  energetic 
applause.  But  all  the  time  he  will  smoke 
and  talk,  and  drink  his  beer  in  apparent  in- 
difference. 

There  was  just  such  an  enthusiast  at 
Munich,  and  Philippine's  ire  had  been  greatly 
raised  against  him.  Now  his  antics  were 
thrown  away  upon  her ;  the  gay  scene  had 
no  attractions  left.  Why  were  they  here, 
why  had  Caspar  chosen  to  come  here  ?  So 
they  alt  thought,  who  knew  him  to  be  so 
near  Eternity. 

The  overture  to  Zampa  finished,  they 
noticed  a  polka  as  the  next  thing  on  the 
programme.  They  asked  him  if  they  should 
drive  on. 

But  he  said  he  wished  to  hear  it  all.  Was 
it  Strauss's  ?  What  was  the  name  of  it  ?  So 
he  asked. 

After  the  polka  there  was  a  long  pause,  as 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  part  of  the  concert 
He  permitted  that  the  carriage  should  drire 
round  the  Garten,  on  hearing  that  Philippine 
felt  the  heat. 

When  they  returned,  the  band  struck  up 
an  air  of  Mendelssohn's.  It  was  not  in  the 
list,  but  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  add  or 
omit,  at  the  request  of  some  one  in  authority. 
I  suppose  that  oSicer  in  blue  with  the  black 
and  gold  helmet,  who  is  stepping  off  the 
stand,  had  effected  the  change. 

"Es  ist  bestimmt  in  Gottes  Rath"— so 
the  air  is  called,  from  the  first  words  of  the 
mournful  volkslied,  to  which  the  great  inusi- 

Most  people  know  the  song,  and  how  tiie 
words  go  on :  the  burden,  death,  and  the 
last  parting,  and  the  far  off  "  Wiederseh'n." 

Gaspar  knew  well  the  song  :  Margaret 
knew  it  too.  To  these  the  air  suggested 
of  course  the  words.  Mr.  Beauchamp  and 
Philippine  not  knowing,  wondered  thai 
Gaspar  became  impatient  and  restless  again, 
and  that  he  begged  to  drive  on. 

Margaret  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm  and 
said,  "  Stay,  dearest — if  you  can."  But  he 
would  not  change  his  mind,  and  the  weary 
wheels  went  round.  They  were  emblems  of 
the  restlessness,  the  vain  flight  before  the 
dread  messenger,  that  Gasper  Marshall  to 
his  last  hour  was  keeping  up. 

All  that  night  Margaret  sat  up  with  him, 


talkmg  to  him  in  the  short  intervals  between 
his  disturbed  and  unquiet  sleep,  reading  to 
him  when  he  would  allow  her,  moving  him 
^en  his  position  became  uneasy,  cooling  his 
parched  lips  with  iced  water  or  milk. 

What  a  long  night  it  was,  how  loudly  the 
cloclcs  ticked  inside  and  boomed  without, 
and  how  chill  was  the  face  of  the  morning  as 
it  looked  into  the  sufferer's  room,  through 
the  creaks  of  the  half-closed  Venetians  ! 

Margaret  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep  towards 
morning,  at  her  post  by  the  bedside.  She 
awoke  with  a  start  to  find  the  house  astir, 
and'a  letter  unopened  upon  her  lap. 

It  was  from  Philippine,  but  the  writing 
was  straggling  and  hurried.  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ  had  telegraphed  for  them  to  meet  her 
at  Innsbruck,  as  she  was  laid  up  there. 
She,  Philippine,  had  tried  to  see  Margaret 
that  morning  before  five  o'clock,  but  hearing 
she  was  in  her  brother's  room,  and  that  he 
slept,  she  had  written  the  hurried  note  in- 
stead. But  Innsbriick  was  but  little  more 
than  half  a  day's  journey  and — "  Papa  has 
promised  me  to  come  back,"  ended  the 
letter,  "  so  I  shall  see  you  again  very  soon, 
Margaret — in  a  few  days'  time." 

We  are  very  uograte^I  for  present  mercies. 
Margaret  did  not  know  what  a  comfort  the 
Beauchamps  had  been  to  her  till  she  looked 
out  on  the  quiet  town,  the  first  thin  blue 
smoke  rising  into  the  clear  air,  and  knew 
that  she  was  alone.  Alone,  and  with  the 
dying. 

The  day  wore  through  wearily  and  pain- 
fully. There  was  no  peace  upon  Caspar's 
face,  no  resignation,  no  hallowed  silence  about 
the  dying-bed. 

For  it  was  a  dying-bed  now:  he  would 
never  rise  and  stand  upon  his  feet  again. 
He  would  never  pass  through  the  low  door- 
way till  strangers'  hands  carried  him,  like  St. 
Peter,  whither  he  would  not  go. 

Margaret  did  not  know  this.  Mercifully, 
like  little  children,  we  are  led  step  by  step, 
little  by  little ;  and  of  the  next  step  we  know 
as  little  as  of  the  hundred  years  hence  we 
shall  never  see.  The  doctor  had  said  Caspar 
would  probably  linger  through  the  winter. 
Margaret  was  weighing  the  possibility  of 
having  the  children  and  Elspet  sent  out,  so 
that  she  mi^ht  in  some  measure  fulfil  her 
task  of  keeping  them  beneath  her  eye.  She 
had  spoken  of  it  to  Philippine,  and  she  had 
encouraged  the  plan.  In  the  long  night,  the 
letter  bidding  Elspet  to  be  ready  to  come 
before  long  had  been  mentally  written  and 
re-written.  It  was  well  that  there  was  some- 
thing to  distract  her  thoughts  from  time  to 
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time  from  the  present  and  the  impending 
sorrow. 

Besides,  so  far  from  giving  up  all  hope, 
Margaret  clung  to  the  idea  that  God  would 
raise  up  her  brother  even  from  the  gates  of 
death.  Life  without  him  was  so  awful  a  pros- 
pect, such  a  fearful  blank  and  void,  that  it 
little  wonder  that,  look  it  in  the  face  as 
she  would  and  did,  she  could  not  realise  it, 
she  could  not  grasp  itj  it  was  a  ghastly 
phantasm  that  danced  before  her  for  ever, 
but  a  phantasm  without  shape  or  form. 

When  it  took  form,  as  it  did  at  times,  the 
bitterness  of  the  hour  can  only  be  conceived 
of  by  those  who  have  loved  and  suffered  as 
Mai^aret  did.  Out  of  her  Marah  she  would 
providentially  be  roused  by  some  call  of  duty 
— a  word  firom  Caspar,  a  sigh,  a  restless  move- 
ment told  her  he  was  there  still — still  to  be 
loved  and  cared  for — still,  maybe,  to  be 
saved. 

So  He  leads  us  through  our  dark  valleys 
and  deep  waters,  by  paths  we  know  not  of. 
He  weeps  over  our  suffering,  and  like  oil 
upon  the  ocean  fall  His  tears.  He  wept  over 
Lazarus,  about  to  rise.  Shall  He  not  weep 
over  the  many  whose  steep  must  be  so  long? 

As  the  day  stole  on,  Margaret  began  to  see 
how  it  must  end. 

The  doctor  came,  stood  by  the  bedside, 
shook  his  head,  and  said  he  would  come 
again  at  evening.  Caspar  did  not  seem  to 
be  aware  of  his  presence,  though  his  eyes 
wandered  restlessly  about  the  room. 

When  the  day  was  waning  a  clei^yman 
staying  in  the  hotel  came  at  Margaret's  bid- 
ding and  prayed  beside  his  bed. 

"  Peace  be  to  this  house,"  said  he.  But 
peace  came  not 

Margaret,  with  both  hands  clasped  upon 
her  brother's  knelt  beside  him  too.  The 
beautiful  prayers  to  that  God  who  is  "the 
IjOrd  of  life  and  death "  were  read  and 
offered  up,  as  the  incense  of  a  heart  well- 
nigh  broken. 

Would  he  not  join  in  them  too?  Had  he 
nothing  to  beseech  for — no  mercy,  no  for- 
giveness ? 

No  Amen  followed  upon  the  prayers,  no 
look  of  sorrow  or  remorse  stole  into  the  ashy 
face.  Once,  when  Margaret  would  have  urged 
him  to  repeat  the  words  of  comfort  or  of  hope, 
he  withdrew  the  hand  she  held,  as  his  only 
answer. 

It  did  not  grieve  her  :  she  was  too  full  of 
grief  to  notice  the  further  drop  of  bittemess 
in  the  brimming  cup.  With  head  bowed  upon 
her  empty  hands,  she  besought  the  pitiful 
Father  for  him  who  prayed  not  for  himself. 
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If  it  night  be  pasaible !  if  it  inifht  be 
possible  ! 

But  if  not— O  thai,  that  tbe  daik  way 
might  be  msude  l^t  for  him !  that  he  roigtu 
call  even  once  &>r  in«rcjF,  and  the  EtenuJ 
One  mi^t  listen  to  the  mil ! 

AntR  3.  few  bovts,  niftht  set  stxftdily  in. 
Tbe  door  bdoir  opened  less  and  less  fre- 
qiwstly.  The  clatter  of  dishes  and  of  tongaes 
ceased.  Feet  passing  u  die  street,  rang  a 
sjtaoge  hoUow  echo  duvugh  the  entity 
tawtL 

The  lainp~lighler,  with  his  ladder,  had 
finished  his  wodc,  and  a  dim  gkw  feU  bese 
and.  there  in  patches  on  the  wtute  pavement. 
A  sktej  of  Kiercy,  leaihng  a  little  child  by 
die  haad,  passed  swiftly  and  silently  up  the 
sfreet,  the  light  faUiog  v^n  her  as  she  neand 
the  lamps,  and  showing  the  silver  crucifix  on 
her  breast,  and  the  bodge  of  ha  order  just 
ahove.  She  lodced  at  the  straw  kid  down 
before  the  windows  of  the  hotel,  and  crossed 
h«rsdf  in  haste.  Tbe  liltik;  diild  crossed 
herself  too^  and  ^d  an  Ave  Maria  as  she 
cliuig  to  the  black  skirt  of  her  protector. 

Where  were  they  going  to,  these  Wo? 
Passing  from  where,  to  ivhere?  Fwm  a 
house  of  death,  I  thmk,  to  the  home  of  the 
l^kck-Tobed  sisterhood.  Gaspar  Maishall, 
will  you  suffer  none  to  lead  you  from  your 
hcMse  of  death  into  a  home  jwepaied  for  you? 

Now  he  is  awake,  and  tossing  lestlesly  to 
and  ko.  Now  he  sleeps,  a  heavy,  uneasy 
slumber,  with  lahouied  breatbiog,  that  breaks 
off  suddenly  now  and  th«i,  and  ixnags  >lai- 
garet  liom  her  trenbling  koees  to  her  more 
trembling  feet,  while  the  fixed  stony  eyes  ^11 
&om  kwkiAg  on  God's  face  to  the  poor 
struggling  human  face  bcftve  her,  and  she 
cries,  "  Ga&par,  Gaspai !  O  my  darling  I"  but 
has  no  answer,  and  no  reply. 

After  a  while  the  power  of  prayer  le«;ves 
her.  O  hardest,  bitterest  grief  of  all,  when 
sorrow's  face  tnms  stony  with  despair,  and 
God's  hand  presses  too  heavily  on  the  bowed 
head  to  allow  of  looking  up,  even  to  Him, 
even  to  the  outstretched  rod  of  mercy  «  of 
judgment.  It  is  both  naercy  and  judgmeat 
heiCr  surely ;  only  the  mercy  is  hidden  as  by 
a  veal,  and  thank  God  the  one  watcher  by 
this  dying  bed  discerns  not  the  jtulgment. 
It  would  be  bitter  for  her,  indeed,  poor  Mar- 
garet, did  she  see  the  last  without  the  first. 

Swoe  saythat  thedevil's  supreiae  hour  is  this 
— when  like  the  Holy  One.on  whom  all  sufler- 
iog  culminated,  we  cry  out  no  longer,  "  Lrfwd 
save  us !"  but  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 


Thou  fi»isalsen.me?"  If  it  be  his  haar,  dunk 
Heaven,  it  is  a  short  one !  Afner  a  time  the 
rod  in  sinking  causes  the  waKcis  ta  flow  aiX 
upon  tbe  barren  soil,  tieca  the  stoa^  rock ; 
and  then  beeauM  we  rebel  m)  knger,  we  are 
blessed. 

But  the  i^ny  (to  one  -who  believes  in 
payer)  of  seeing  a  beloved  bfe  dibing  little 
bybttie,  fi^ng  l^e  sand  between  the  clasped 
fingers,  and  k^wing  i^ul  the  power  to  pnay 
has  been  taken  from  us— dots  aBytfaing  ap- 
proach the  snguitii,  in  this  giief-ftdl  worid  ? 

It  is  then  that  thooghbtessaess,  modcny, 
earthly  aids,  and  comfortcss  ore  shorn  away, 
and  the  sou!  stands  face  to  face  with  Him  in 
whose  lunds  aie  the  ifisties  of  life.  It  is  then 
that  what  we  have  been  used  to  call  visioaary 
aikd  unreal,  becoiaes  suUime  aad  awliil  in  its 
teahty.  It  is  then  that  we  hx^  upon  the 
>iKiiiel>es,.die  disappointments,  tbe  SMny  carp 
ing  caxea  that  in  our  cranqjed  koiizon  have 
seemed  so  vast  and  so  importaot,  as  woitfa- 
Icsa  specks  upon  the  tucnieg-page  of  life.  It 
is  thefi,  with  the  windows  of  eternity  opened 
upon  us,  that  hie  and  the  past  shrivel  into 
nothir^,  before  Death  a«d  ^e  awful  Pi«sent. 
It  is  then,  with  an  instinctive  shrinking  of 
the  still  htmon  soul  fivan  die  vast  mysteries 
of  God,  tiiat  we  turn  round  oti  a  suddei  to 
the  life  befcKc  us^tfae  little  span  called  life, 
which  bjrand-by  we  shall  call  by  a  fitter  name. 
It  is  then  that  with  eyes  purified  by  the 
insight  into  heavoa,  we  use  their  br^tn*ss 
to  look  across  our  way  on  earth,  and  ciy  out 
passionately  in  the  poef  s  words — 

-OlDve.  nrlovs,  illwiKiroUuldiM 
IbiMlf.  ooi  (n  Ur  >uth  tbe  ihadow  of  Ihse. 

Th*  l^ud-tThirl  ol  lAflpaTflbc<}  Ji:»«c«  of  h^is, 

It  is  then  that,  losing  sight  foi  an  instant  of 
the  Father's  fiwe,  we  ioi^t  to  pray  onr 
Father's  prayer — "  As  in  heaven,  so  on  earth ! 
Amen." 

DoubtieES  He  knows  our  heljdessness. 
Maybe  our  siience  is  the  voice  to  reach 
Him  more  tiian  all — the  silence  of  a  little 
child  who  toms  in  sorrow  fi^Mn  the  mother 
who  has  chidden  hito  in  love.  O  goldai 
silence,  sattr  into  His  presence,  and  tell  tbe 
sioty  words  may  not  speak ! 

I  think  He  hears.  Gaspar  mo^es  in  his 
restless  slumber.  He  opens  his  lips  :  Mar- 
gaiet  bentls  over  him  to  catch  the  sound. 
She  thinks  he  may  have  asked  her  to  pray. 

The  words  of  the  LitaJiy  come  to  tia  un- 
consciously. 

"  By  all  his  sufferings,  by  his  precious  death 
and  burial,  by  his  glorious  tesnuection  and 
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and  by  the  coming  of  tlie  Holy 
Ghost — Good  Lord  deJivcr  ib  !" 

IHd  he  repeat  the  last  words,  or  was  it  an 
echo  in  the  silent  toomP 

There  is  no  time  for  wondning,  no  moment 
for  deUy.  Eves  now  the  spirit  is  hovoring 
on  the  open  lips,  lookii^  tor  the  last  time 
through  the  restless  eyes,  poising  itsetf  on 
the  brink  of  its  human  dwelling-place,  for  its 
flight  into  the  place  not  made  with  hands. 

"  In  all  time  of  our  tiibntotim,  u  all  tkae 
of  our  wealth,  in  the  honr  of  death,  and  in 
the  day  of  judgment — Good  Lord  deliver  as .'" 

He  does  not  hear.  He  is  wandering.  He 
speaks  ^t  and  eagetly ;  but  even  Maigaiet 
cannot  understand. 

"GaspaT!"she  cries.  "God  is  takmg  yon 
to  Himself;  say  good-bye  to  me,  Gas^iar — 
kiss  me  once  !     Just  once  before  you  go  1" 

She  bent  over  him.  He  started  up  sud- 
denly from  his  pillow. 

"  My  God  ! "  he  tried,  "  I  am  dying ! " 
Then  he  struggled,  a  last  long  stru^le.  A 
gasp,  a  sigh — be  fell  back  npon  her  shoulder. 

The  eyes  were  still  open,  and  still  Mar- 
garet whi^jered  in  his  e<r :  "  Pray  !"  she 
would  say  at  first,  but  now  she  knew  he  could 
not,  and  jxayed  for  him. 

"  Into  Thy  hands  !"  she  said,  "  into  Thy 
hands  !"  as  she  swayed  gcndy  to  and  fro,  the 
heavy  head  Ifing  still  upon  her  heart 

BuCeven  nowheisnolongerheis.  He  has 
passed  into  the  hands  to  which  she  commends 
him.     The  last  struggle  is  over— let  him  rest, 

"Who  made  thee  a  judge  or  a  ruler?"  a 
voice  is  saying.  The  time  for  earthly  judgment 
is  past ;  he  is  before  another  tribunal  now. 

All  we  know  of,  all  we  can  see,  lies  in  llie 
dim  twilight  on  this  ruffled  bed. 

Rather  in  the  arms  of  that  patient  love 
that  has  been  his  through  life,  and  now 
through  death. 

She  will  not  leave  him  go ;  she  will  not 
lay  the  burden  on  the  cold  pillow.  Here- 
next  her  heart ;  the  grey  eyes  looking  into 
hers  nith  awful  constancy ;  the  parted  lips 
making  no  response  ;  the  hands  stiflenii^  on 
the  coverlet  before  her;  the  pale  forehead 
relaxing  into  the  peace  of  sleep,  the  very  hair 
waxing  cold  upon  her  shoulder. 

\Vhat  a  beautiful  time  is  the  night  for 
dying !  No  bustle  breaks  upon  the  solemn 
stillness,  no  outer  words  jar  upon  those  lost 
whose  price  is  nameltse  ;  no  cold  bright  day- 
light looks  in  through  open  windows  oh  the 
dying  face,  with  its  hard,  heartless  sounds  of 
business  or  of  play;  no  stranger  comes  to 
break  upon  the  long  vigil  of  the  mourner, 
and  its  bitter  sweetness. 


Gaipar  died  in  the  night.  The  dawn  saw 
the  Af^l  of  Death  issuing  into  the  grey 
siknce. 

Not  till  the  Frauen-Kirdie  tolled  out  the 
hoot  of  six,  did  the  door  open,  aod  a  woman 
in  black  make  her  way  across  the  room. 

She  look  Margaret  in  her  arms,  and  led 
ber  gently  away.  Speechless,  tearless,  and 
unresisting,  it  was  not  a  hurd  matter. 

This  friend  took  her  to  her  own  room. 

"  M^e  her  lay  down,  ma'am ;  she  has  not 
slept  Oiese  three  weeks,  they  tell  me,"  said 
the  nkaid. 

But  the  lady  knew  better.  "She  could 
not  lie  down  while  she  is  like  diis.  Here, 
my  poor  child  " — and  she  led  her  to  an  arm- 
chair, a  little  way  from  the  window.  The 
bUnd  was  half  up.  Margaret  could  see  the 
blue  sky  above,  but  not  the  stirring  of  life  in 
the  street  below.  The  lady  had  wished  it 
be  sa 

For  an  hour  she  was  left  alone ;  and  when 
her  friend  returned,  she  had  not  altered  her 
position  by  the  movement  of  hand  or  foot. 
Tliea  she  Imelt  by  her,  talked  to  her,  smoothed 
her  forehead,  kissed  her  once  npon  her  lips, 
and  Idt  her  again.  After  that,  Margaret  fell 
to  the  ground  in  a  heavy  swoon. 


As  the  weary  days  flew  by,  Aat  time  came 
for  Margaret  which  comes  to  all,  after  the 
fiist  fierceness  of  misery  has  passed  away,  A 
time  when  she  must  look  up  and  know  her* 
self  still  living.  A  time  when  she  must 
realise  that  the  blow  which  had  stunned 
conld  not  kill  That  duty  was  no  phantasm 
now,  any  more  than  it  had  been  before, 
though  pleasure  having  come  out  aad  sepa- 
rated itKlf  therefrom,  ,its  face  could  wear  no 
sunshine  any  longer,  and  stem  necessity  sat 
ruling  in  the  place  of  love. 

It  mattered  nothing  to  Margaret  that  our 
eyes  are  not  as  hos.  Love  is  love,  and  a 
poet  says, — 

"Good  tow,  howc'cr  ill-pl»eed, 
H  tKtter  fcr  ■  mtm't  (ouJ  in  the  end 
Thmn  if  hfltovcd  ilt  what  dBtervat  lore  veil." 

Besides,  by  the  prayer  of  our  childhood  and 
of  our  Lord,  we  dare  not  will  away  the  bless- 
ing from  all  but  the  deserving,  TTieir  tres- 
passes as  our  trespasses— his  love  to  us  as 
ours  to  thera.  Vfe  cannot  take  away  the 
one,  and  pray  still  to  be  given  the  other. 
It  was  happy,  too,  for  Margaret,  that  she 
could  at  most  times  honestly  believe  that 
Caspar  had  not  died  hardened  and  impeni- 
tent. That  he  was  reserved  she  knew ;  that 
he  had  feelings  and  yearnings  rmexpressed 
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she  thought  she  knew.  It  was  no  maivel 
that  she  was  thus  deceived,  for  at  times  there 

broke  through  the  cynical,  biting,  and  power- 
ful tone  of  his  writings  (not  his  own,  but  he 
was  a  good  schoiar  of  his  school)  fitful 
gleams  of  daeper  thoughts,  holier  aspirations, 
of  poetry  in  fact,  in  its  fullest  sense.  For  the 
language  of  the  soul  in  its  happier  moods  is 
surely  the  only  true  poetry. 


It  was  pitiful  that  Caspar  Marshall's  flights 
were  so  few  and  fer,  that  he  contented  him- 
self with  probing  deep  social  wounds,  irritat- 
ing old  scais,  and  then  leaving  them  by  the  ' 
wayside,  like  the  Levite,  for  public  inspec- 
tion. We  need  Samaritans  nowadays.  The 
seers  have  spoken  and  the  prophets  foretold, 
but  God  is  calling  for  bboiirers  into  his  har- 
vest.   Will  not  some  few  of  the  vast  army  of 


fault-finders  leave  their  ranks,  now  they  have 
learnt  their  duties  and  got  the  secrets  of  the 
campaign  by  heart,  and  join  the  silent  plod- 
ding army  that  is  propping  the  strongholds 
and  bravely  combating  the  evils  their  brothers 
are  content  to  flaunt? 

Caspar's  papers,  like  autumn  leaves,  were 
strewn  now  about  the  place  that  had  known 
him  and  should  know  him  no  more.  They 
had  told  sad  enough  tales  to  any  eyes  but 


Margaret's;  to  her  they  sometimes  gave  a 
further  thrill  of  pain. 

But  she  would  look  at  the  date  and  be 
satisfied.  "  November  iSth."  Two  years 
ago.  Ah,  that  was  a  long  time.  Caspar  had 
thought  very  differently  before  he  went  away. 
She  could  not  say  before  he  "  died  "  as  yet. 
Even  the  burial,  with  its  flowers  and  peace- 
fulness,  the  blue  sky  and  sunshine  above,  the 
quiet  tread  of  decent  bearers  instead  of  the 
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rattling  ghastly  pageantry  of  onr  EDglish  | 
funerals,  could  not  rob  death  completely  of 
its  sting.  We  are  not  meant,  I  think,  to  lose  1 
all  dread.  We  cannot  trust  entirely,  unless  ; 
we  fear  and  sorrow.  j 

Margaret  would  suffer  no  one  to  touch  the 
desk  BO  sacred  in  her  eyes.  With  her  own  j 
hands  she  looked  through  piles  of  useless  ; 
paper,  letteis  answered  and  unanswered, 
scraps  of  manuscript  notes,  for  the  most  part 
never  turned  to  account. 

Some  notes  were.  Certain  kind  friends 
from  among  Qaspar's  enemies,  the  publishers, 
had  sounded  a  warning  note  before  a  shame- ' 
less  plagiarism  or  two  had  come  to  light. 
They  had  done  their  work  delicately,  and  it 
had  been  as  delicately  received.  No  trace 
of  this  transaction  remained  in  the  records 
of  either  party,  certainly  not  in  Caspar's. 
Margaret  was  saved  this  pang. 

But  there  were  traces  enough  of  the  green 
fruit  shaken  from  the  tree  before  its  time — of 
golden  oppormnities  lost,  and  strong  elo- 
quent promises  come  to  nought. 

Here  is  a  letter  ;— 

"Your  offer  is  tempting,  I  acknowledge, 
or  would  be  so  to  most.  As  to  my  capa- 
bilities for  carrying  it  through,  I  have  litde 
doubt  I  can  do  most  things  I  attempt 
But,  with  a  bow,  I  must  decline.  Your  sub- 
ject recjuires  not  thought  only,  power  and 
ori^;inality,  but  some  amount  of  reading  up. 
This  last  is  the  obstacle.  Should  I  devote 
myself  to  any  one  object  for  the  period 
required  for  this  one,  my  mind  would  lose  its 
balance.  And  the  mind  is  a  machine  not 
lightly  to  be  esteemed,  when  it  happens  to 
be  the  mind  of  an  author,  more  especially. 
Thanks,  all  the  same,  for  thinking  of  me." 

Whether  he  wrote  the  letter  honestly  we 
cannot  telL  He  may  have  believed  his  own 
sophisms,  his  shallow  excuses,  or  not. 
There  are  so  many  unsolved  problems  con- 
nected with  the  dead.  It  is  all  one  vast 
uncertainty,  one  unanswered  wondering. 
Why,  how,  when — the  voiceless  silence  lays 
her  finger  on  curious  lips  and  says,  "  Never 
— by-and-by — never  !  " — like  the'  "  clock  on 
the  stairs  " — of  Longfellow's  poem. 

In  old  days  Margaret's  common  sense  and 
honesty  of  judgment  would  have  wrestled 
stoutly  with  her  love  and  esteem  for  her 
brother  over  this  letter.  As  it  was,  it  lay 
before  her  in  his  writing,  as  Raphael's  un- 
finished Transfiguration  before  weeping  Italy. 
It  was  no  time  for  criticism  j  the  day  for  that 
had  passed  away. 


When  all  the  bundles  were  tied  and  laid 
aside  in  their  several  packets,  and  the  desk 
locked,  the  key  taken,  the  meaning  of  what 
she  had  been  doing  came  afresh  upon  poor 
Margaret.  She  could  cry  now,  so  the  first 
deep  grief  had  passed,  thank  God. 

Her  friend  found  her  so,  exhausted  with 
weeping,  her  head  upon  the  carpetless  floor. 
It  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sensa- 
tional exaggeration,  this  attitude  of  intense 
sorrow.  All  truths  are  abused,  yet  some 
truths  are  truths.  Women  who  have  passed 
through  great  mental  suffering  will  know 
better  than  to  deem  it  an  overdrawn  picture. 
Men,  I  have  heard,  in  bodily  suffering,  have 
been  brought  down  to  the  earth  too.  There 
are  times  when  trial  seems  to  have  become  a 
substance,  insupportable  in  its  weight ;  when 
we  feel  that  it  is  no  longer  for  us  to  stand  up 
as  heretofore  in  God's  sun  and  daylight,  we, 
from  whom  He  has  thought  fit  to  turn  away 
his  face.  It  is  no  sensational  whim  of 
imagination,  depend  upon  it,  that  has  drawn 
the  Magdalen  outstretched  beneath  her 
sorrow  at  the  Master's  feet 

It  was  well  for  Margaret  that  by  the  way 
called  "  chance,"  this  Master  raised  up  for 
her  a  friend  in  her  friendlessness.  As  yet  she 
had  no  power  of  judging  for  herself.  With 
the  necessity  for  action,  strens;th  had  seemed 
to  come ;  now  it  ebbed  steadily  away. 

Philippine  never  came  back  to  Munich. 
Mrs.  Beauchamp  had  not  intended  that  she 
should.  Mr.  Beauchamp,  persua'ded  on  the 
way  to  Innsbruck  by  his  daughter  that  their 
return  was  imperative  and  most  advisable, 
was,  on  his  way  to  England,  as  strongly  per- 
suaded by  his  wife  that  it  would  have  been  a 
step  of  glaring  imprudence.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  an  honest  change  of  opinion.  Mr. 
Beauchamp  proved  it.  Beautiful  Philippine 
obtaining  access  to  his  susceptible  ear,  and 
looking  at  him  with  her  wonderful  eyes,  found 
no  difhcuity  in  bringing  him  to  see  things 
from  her  point  of  view.  She  was  honest,  and 
for  the  most  part  used  her  art  only  to  show 
him  white  as  white.  Perhaps  his  wife's 
aspirations  were  higher,  her  powers  less 
justly  used ;  Mrs.  Beauchamp  could  prove 
black  was  white.  We  are,  alas  I  all  faulty, 
because  all  human.  We  need  not  be  too 
hard  on  Philippine,  if  she  were  human 
enough,  woman  enough,  sometimes  to  prove 
her  white  a  grey. 

She  had  her  way  in  one  thing.  Charlie 
and  Dolly  were  transplanted  from  Fern  Hill 
to  the  Towers. 

What  a  change  it  was !  Little  wayside 
daisies   finding   themselves    suddenly  in  a 
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pilace^^afdcn  could  not  experience  a.  gceaiei. 
But  cluldreD  are  pbUos(^>heis,  stHiiedmes 
almost  stoics.  Everything  conies  natural  to 
tfiem  aftw  all,  though  they  enjoy  life  so  purely 
and  intensely.     Everything  except  aoirow. 

It  is  so  with  us  too,  I  think— we  "children 
of  A  larger  growdi."  Joy  sits  so  lightly  on  us, 
BOaow  makes  us  writhe  beneath  its  burden. 
A  little  care  is  tj^o  much  for  many ;  who  ever 
murmsicd  over  too  much  bliss  ? 

Surely  this  ^leoks  a  gi'ea.t  truth  to  us,  lead- 
ing us  back  to  the  time  when  sin  was  not,  on 
to  the  time  when  sin  shall  be  no  more.  To  be 
sorrowfil,  to  be  fitful  is  nc/  out  destiny,  else 
would  sorrow  and  »a  be  easier  to  bear.  Joy, 
in  God's  counsd^s,  was  fbre<gdained  to  be  the 
lot  of  man,  and  when  it  comes  to  us,  even 
now — even  through  the  mists  we  have  drawn 
around  us,  and  that  man  has  come  to  beltere 
the  atmosphere  for  man — we  take  it  almost 
nnconsciously,  too  often  without  acknow- 
ledgment, and  are  not  overwhelmed  by  it  at 
all.  The  God  of  nature  made  man  fbf  h^>- 
piness ;  it  comes  to  him  natmally.  Man  for 
himselfhas  made  travail  and  sorrow;  it  wearies 
him,  jars  him,  ireis  him  with  its  unnatural, 
discordant  presmce. 

Chariie  and  Dolly  took  their  new  delights 
with  philosophical  equanimity,  while  Miss 
Middlemay  was  astonished  beyond  measure. 

"O  dearj"  she  would  murmur  to  herself^ 
as  she  picked  a  white  thread  <^  the  drawing- 
room  carpet,  or  dusted  Mrs.  Beanchamp's 
boudoir  writing-set  with  a  clean  handker- 
chief; "  O  dear !  well,  it  does  astonish  me  ! 
The  articles  of  vtriit,  the  flowers,  the  par- 
terres ;  and,  O  dear,  the  vast  do-main."  Aad 
here  Miss  Middlemay  always  paused,  the 
vastness  oppressing  her  so  greatly  as  she 
approached  the  word  "  do-main"  that  it  was 
doled  out  in  an  awestruck  and  prolonged 
whisper.  Upon  her  recovery  she  would  re- 
sume her  soliloquy,  ibr  a  dialogue  was  a  treat 
not  often  bestowed  upon  her  at  the  Towers. 

"  O  dear— to  be  sure — yes — the  articles  of 
veriu — pooh,  poo'"  (here  Miss  Middlemay 
dusted  a  Dresden  statuette,  poising  one  lank 
finger  on  the  top  of  its  three-cornered  hat,  so 
that  even  the  gentle  zephyr  of  her  breath 
^lould  not  endanger  so  precious  an  article  of 
TYriu.  And  the  wonderful — and  mar-vdlous 
— pooh,  poo',  poo' — specimens  rf  the — poo', 
poo' — ancient  arts.  And  "  O !  iny  dearest 
dear  Mrs,  Beauchamp,  how  can  you  1  No,  I 
will  we/  disturb  you — let  me  put  it  down ! 
No,  I  will  /w/  remain  here  any  longer.  O 
no  !  I  was  fearful  oidhfiirbingyow,  or  I  should 
have  ventured  to  ofler  to  do  anything,  O 
no  1  1  will  not  remain  htae.     1  will  widk  a 


littlein  the  ground&of  this  vast  do—  A  foot- 
stool ?  A£i/  a  footstool  ?  O,  horw  I  ^like  to 
see  you  so  !  And  now  I  am  going  away  to 
take  a  iitiie  ramble  in  these  vast  do — "  Mrs. 
Beauchamp  crumpled  up  the  newspaper  im- 
patiently, and  the  remainder  of  Miss  Middle- 
may's  sentence  is  thus  unhappily  lost  to  poa- 
terity,  but  the  quick-witted  will  perfai^  guess 
the  probable  coaclusion. 

This  is,  however,  a  digression.  Philistine's 
unselfish  thought  had  been  to  relieve  her 
friend's  already  heavy  heart  from  uiy  further 
care  concerning  the  children.  Itwas  akinder 
thought  in  die  will  than  in  the  deed.  Mar- 
garet just  needed  something  to  arouse  her 
now.  Had  she  known  tbe  little  ones  to  be 
aioas  at  Fern  Hill  with  Elspet,  she  must  have 
thought  of  (hem  fust,  and  she  would  have 
done  so.  It  was  only  natural — orwhat  in  our 
unnatural  state  has  come  to  be  called  so — 
that,  having  this  responsibility  taken  off  her 
hands,  she  should  for  a  time  suffer  herself  to 
succumb  to  the  full  weight  of  her  desolating 
sorrow.  Numbed  in  mind  as  in  body,  she 
sat  during  these  weary  daj^  at  Munich  with 
bright  tearless  eyes  and  drawn  wasted  face, 
apparently  unccmscions  of  ail  that  passed 
aiound  her.  Mrs.  Armytage,  her  fri^td  in 
need,  nwte  kind  than  judicious,  ieft  her  to 
heraelf  when  she  should  have  been  spoken  to 
and  comforted,  and  spc^e  to  her  when  ^e 
was  not  able  to  bear  it.  If  she  had  followed 
the  course  she  at  first  had  taken,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  dnm  both,  leaving  Mar- 
garet time  to  exhaust  some  of  the  sorrows  too 
sacred  not  to  be  spent  in  secret,  then  rousong 
her  from  her  stolid  despair,  picturing  alt  that 
could  excite  her  tears,  encouraging  her  to 
face  the  subject,  to  speak  of  it,  if  possible,  at 
last. 

But  it  is  easier  to  by  down  plans  of  action 
than  to  bring  them  into  play.  Mrs.  Annytage 
grew  thin  with  anxiety  over  her  worse-tban- 
patient,  and  could  devise  no  means  of  car& 
If  she  bad  knelt  by  Margaret's  side  and 
prayed  aloiuj,  prayed  out  the  cares  upon  her 
mind,  and  spoh^  in  prayer  of  the  great 
angnl^Ji  before  her,  this,  I  think,  might  have 
melted  Margaret  to  more  frequent  tears. 

The  necessity  for  opening  the  desk,  which 
lack  of  funds  and  letters  from  lawyers  and 
creditors  made  before  long  inoperatire,  was 
tiie  first  thing  that  broke  cknvn  the  iron  sor- 
row and  gave  rehef.  Mrs.  Armyt^e  took  a 
hint  from  this,  and  began  to  see  that  inactfon 
was  no  longer  to  be  prescribed  for  Moi^jaret, 
seeing  that  to  so  heavy  a  heart  it  never  could 
be  rest. 

So  before  six  suns  had  set  over  Caspar^ 
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gnve  Haii^ret  was  laoviog  sCeadily  Avsy 
&om  Muxuch.  The  great  "Bavaiia"  anumg 
Hk  trees  stood  changeless  and  unmoved  as 
Hbe  train  wi^  its  cbai^ad  burden  passed 
beoeath  her — a  stem  impassrre  Fate,  un- 
Mndied  hy  human  soirows  and  vicismOides. 
God's  win  seemed  hardly  kss  stem  to  Mar- 


garet. She  will  know  better  hy-xaA-hy,  wher 
she  has  coiae  to  herself  again ;  she  will  set 
belter  by-and-by,  when  her  eyes  have  beer 
washed  ia  a  few  more  wiKriesome  human 
tears;  whan  God's  d&yiigfat  shall  be  visible 
again  to  sight  dimmed  for  a  little  by  His 
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TN  pioof,  or  rather  in  illastnition,  of  the 
-^  statement  that  there  is  a  natisal  body, 
Paul  quotes  a  part  of  theseVeoUt  verseofthe 
second  <iajpbst  of  Geness.  in  whkh  it  is  said, 
"The  Load  God  Ganned  man  of  the  dust  of 
tiie  eoidi,  and  farcathed  into  his  noatiilB  the 
breath  of  life,  and  laan  became  a-livingsoul." 
The  puUiNDM  or  propnety  of  this  quobtian 
^whach  as  we  read  the  passage  in  our  English 
BiblaK  is  suiaatra&y  absctue)  woukl  al  ooce 
ha%«  be«OTae  af^iarent  had  there  been  in  omr 
bnguage  asxy  aji^ectire  derived  from  the 
word  soul,  coneapondiag  to  spiritual  derived 
fron  the  word  spirit.  There  is  such  an 
adjective  in  the  language  ia  which  Paiul.  wrote 
this  Efistic,  and  it  is  it  which  has  been  ren- 
dered intn  the  word  naturai  as  the  one  neaeest 
to  die-  meaning  of  the  oii^nal  term  that  our 
ttanslabOTS  could  think  of,  It  is  the  very 
use,  hawcier,  (A  such  an  indefimte  and 
ambiguous  exjHesfaon  which  conqdetely  bides 
&D«  our  view  the  link  whtch  binds  together 
the  saying  of  the  fiony^iiurth  verse  with  the 
<)w>tatiOQ  of  the  fc»ty-6fth.  Tlttt  link  at 
cocespiiiqpout  to  view.if  iveeither  constvuct 
m  adjective  tor  otuselves  out  of  soul — such 
as  laiiliab  or  aiailkal — or  keep,  in  entbn  case, 
the  noun,  and  use  it  for  the  bwe  in  »n  xdjec- 
live  sense,  leadcring  the  saying  e^  the  fcoiy- 
iourth  vevse  thus  :  There  is  a  soulish  bocfy, 
and  tiiere  ia  a  spiritual  body ;  w,  There  is  a 
3«al-hody  and  a  s{UTit-body ;  that  is,  tbeee  is 
a  body— the  present  one — specially  adapted 
to  vian  as  having  that  laving  soul,  that  spirit 
of  Bfe  and  inteUigeace  wtuchwas  breathed 
utQ  torn  wigijaaUy  ^  his  Creatca: ;  and 
there  is  to  be  another  body  —  the  ^ture, 
tbe  resurrecrion  one,  as  specially  adapted  to 
Maa  as  a  possessor  ctf  that  hi^ier  liiie,  that 
ipitiL  of  godUness,  of  boliness,  breathed  iato 
him  by  the  legenerating  Spirit  Such  use  as 
Panl  here  makes  of  the  two  words  soul  and 
spirit,  and  of  the  adjectires  respectively 
formed  from  tkem,  can  be  understeod  aright 
only  by   rewembarii^   tJut  m  his  day   it 


was  the  common  ojHnion  that  man  was 
made  up  of  three  difieFcnt  constioiept  ele- 
ments,— body,  soul,  and  spirit  Adopting 
that  distinctiioa,  you  find  Paniloferiitg  up  t;his 
peritionfoi  the  Thessaloniaos:  "The  vary  God 
of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly  ;  and  I  pray  Cod 
your  whole  body,  soul,  and  spirit  be  preserved 
blanttless  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lard  Jesus.'' 
With  us  now  soul  and  spirit  are  used 
quite  indiscriminately.  I^oring  the  distinc- 
tion ^t  the  ancients  made,  we  employ 
both  these  tenus  as  equally  applicable  to  the 
highest,  the  sgxrituai  pari  of  oui  nature.  It 
was  di&rent  with  the  Apostle.  He  speaks 
of  tiie  soul  as  of  something  difitErat  Grom  the 
spirit, — Eomething  lower  in  its  nature,  linked 
now  to  a  body  coBgraous  aad  congenial  to 
itself.  He  speaks  of  the  spirit  as  of  some- 
tfaing  iBJected  into  this  soul,  a  higher  nature 
superiMiucxd  upon  it,  sinking  into  it,  des- 
tuied  finally  to  absorb  or  snhlime  it  into  its 
own  better,  purer,  holia  being.  As  that  soul, 
then,  with  all  those  instincts,  ^petiies,  im- 
pulses, capacities,  atf«crioas,4esires,  emotions, 
which  fix  it  for  the  present  scene  of  tlungs, 
has  got  ui  this  body  of  flesh  and  blood  an 
organ  or  instrument  admitabky adapted  to  its 
uses  iUKi  ends,  so  he  aflums  shall  the 
ta>ewed,  regenerated  spirit  be  yet  supplied 
widi  an  ovgan  or  instrrnneBt  <k  its  own,  as 
fiilly  and  exquisitely — or,  let  us  say,  still 
moce  fuUy  and  exquisitely  adapted — to  its 
hightx,  ftume,  eternal  life.  There  is  the 
soul-body  now;  there  shall  be  that  spirit- 
body  hereafter.  Onr  soul-being — or  dropping 
that  uncouth  pbiase,  nsed  oidy  to  let  you  as 
ftiUy  as  possible  into  the  meaning  of  t^  apos- 
tolic lai^age — oia  natuial  being,  be  traces 
up  to  our  first  parent,  derived  &Qm  l^m  by 
inheritance ;  our  spiritual  being  he  traces  up 
to  Jesus  Christ,  deirved  iriun  Him  in  an 
altogediet  diftsi^pnt  way.  The  Arst  man  Adam 
was  ntade  a  living  soul,  and  such  a  living 
soul  as  he  got  from  his  Creator,  and  turned 
it  into  by  transgression,  he  has  txansaaitted 
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to  all  our  race.  The  last  Adam — the  second 
great  head  or  centre  of  our  humanity — is 
a  quickening  Spirit.  Having  life  in  him- 
self, a  hfe  consummated  in  death,  he  became 
through  that  very  death  the  spring  and  source 
of  life  to  us — the  life-bringer,  the  life-winner, 
tbe  iife-imparter,  the  life-sustaincr,  the  quick- 
ening Epint  that  touches  the  dead  and  inert 
mass  of  our  earthly  and  ungodly  humanity, 
and  brings  it  under  tbe  law  of  that  spirit  of 
life  in  Him  which  frees  it  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  of  death.  Planted  in  the  likeness  of  his 
death,  spiritually  dead  with  Christ,  in  Him  we 
live,  with  Him  we  rise  to  newness  of  life.  We 
die  with  Him  unto  sin,  we  live  with  Him  unto 
God  ;  knowing  that  Christ  being  raised  from 
the  dead  dieth  no  more,  death  hath  no  mare 
dominion  over  Him  ;  for  in  that  He  died  He 
died  unto  sin  once,  but  in  that  He  liveth  He 
liveth  unto  God.  With  that  new  life,  to 
which  as  the  quickening  Spirit  He  now  begets 
us,  our  Lord  himself  has  taught  us  closely 
and  inseparably  to  connect  the  future  resur- 
rection of  the  body.  Three  times  in  that 
wonderful  discourse  in  which  He  thrice  de- 
scribed himself  as  the  Bread  of  life,  the 
source  and  support  of  our  true  and  eternal 
life,  Jesus  alluded  to  the  resurrection  as 
the  complement  or  completion  of  that  life. 
"This,"  said  He,  "is  the  will  of  Him  that 
sent  me,  that  every  one  which  seeth  the 
Son  and  believeth  on  Him  may  have  ever- 
lasting life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last 
day."  "  This  is  the  Father's  will  which  hath 
sent  me,  that  of  all  which  He  hath  given  me 
I  should  lose  nothing,  but  should  raise  it  up 
again  at  the  last  day."  "  Whoso  eateth  my 
flesh  and  drinteth  my  blood  hath  eternal 
life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day." 
Why  this  threefold  repetition  that  He  will 
raise  up  every  true  believer  in  Him  again 
at  the  last  day — why,  but  to  assure  us  that 
it  is  the  whole  man  that  He  bath  under- 
taken to  redeem  7  No  part  of  him  is  to 
perish.  The  redemption  of  the  body,  its 
revivification,  its  reconstruction,  the  freeing 
it  from  all  weakness  and  human  corruptibility, 
the  framing  of  it  anew,  the  fitting  of  it  to  be 
meet  ally  and  associate  of  the  glorified  spirit, 
the  fashioning  of  it  like  unto  the  Lord's  own 
glorious  body,  is  part  and  parcel  of  that 
great  work  which,  as  the  last  Adam,  the 
quickening  Spirit  of  our  race.  He  hath  under- 
taken, and  which  He  will  perfectly  and 
illustriously  accomplish. 

Still  more  closely  and  still  more  strikingly 
werethelifeandtheresurrectionlinked  together 
in  the  discourse  our  Lord  had  with  Martha 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  sepulchre  in 


which  his  friend  Laiarus  lay  sleeping,  before  the 
working  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  his  miracles. 
Let  us  try  to  enter  into  the  meaning  and 
design  of  that  discourse.  The  weeping  sisters 
had  sent  off  a  message  to  Jesus.  All  that 
they  had  told  their  messenger  to  say  to  him 
was — "  Lord,  behold  he  whom  thou  lovest 
is  sick."  No  more  they  thought  was  needed 
to  bring  Him  instantly  to  Bethany.  But 
their  brother  died,  was  already  four  days  is 
the  grave,  and  yet  no  appearance  of  their 
friend.  At  last,  however,  after  that  long  and 
strange  delay,  his  approach  is  announced 
With  that  quick  impetuosity  that  had  before 
displayed  itself  in  contrast  with  the  deeper 
and  less  easily  excited  disposition  of  her 
sister,  Martha  goes  forth  to  meet  Him.  The 
sight  of  Jesus  tills  her  heart  with  conflictii^ 
emotions.  In  his  pitying  look  she  read  the 
same  affection  he  had  ever  shown,  yet  had  He 
not  kept  away  from  them  in  their  hour  of 
greatest  need.  She  dared  not  reproach,  for 
her  confidence  in  Him  was  not  yet  shaken. 
Yet  she  could  not  but  feel  what  appeared  to 
be  a  neglect  Above  all  such  feelings  the 
thought  of  her  buried  brother  rose ;  the  hope 
still  lingers  in  her  heart  that  the  love  and 
power  of  Jesus  might  find  some  way  of 
restoring  him.  In  the  tumult  of  her  regret 
and  confidence  and  grief  and  hope  she  gives 
utterance  to  her  feelings  in  the  simple  but 
expressive  language,  "  Lord,  if  thou  hadst 
been  here  my  brother  had  not  died ;  but  1 
know  that  even  now  whatsoever  thou  wilt  ask 
of  God,  God  will  give  it  thee." 

The  reply  of  Jesus  to  this  pathetic  appeal 
seems  almost  to  have  been  fiamedforthesped- 
fie  purpose  of  checking  the  hopes  that  were 
rising  in  Martha's  breast  "  Thy  brother,"  He 
calmly  said,  "shall  rise  again" — words  which, 
though  they  did  not  preclude  the  possibility  of 
a  present  restoration,  more  naturally  directed 
her  expectation  forward  to  the  general  resur- 
rection  of  the  dead.  Such  ait  least  was  their 
effect,  as  is  evident  from  Martha's  answer. 
"  I  know,"  she  said,  "  that  he  shall  rise  again 
in  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day."  An 
answer  expressive  indeed  of  her  full  belief 
in  the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  yet 
indicating  most  unmistakably  something  like 
disappointment  at  what  Christ  had  said. 
Our  Lord's  object,  however,  had  now  been 
gained  ;  Martha's  thoughts  for  the  moment 
were  drawn  away  from  the  present  and  fixed 
upon  the  future,  the  hope  of  an  immediate, 
exchanged  for  that  of  a  distant  thoi^h  certain 
re-union.  That  future  life,  that  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  Jesus  wished  to  teach  h^  to 
connect  with   himself   in   a  way  that    she 
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never  yet  had  done,  and  so  seizing  the 
bvourable  opportunity  He  had  created.  He 
said  to  her,  "  I  am  the  lesunection  aod  the 
life :  he  that  beheveth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live,  and  whosoever  liveth 
and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die."  To 
that  declaration  the  pointed  question  was 
annexed,  "Believest  thou  this?"  Had  no 
truth  been  contained  in  what  Christ  had 
said  beyond  any  to  which  Martha  had  aheady 
testified,  no  such  question  would  have  been 
put  to  her.  Jesus  did  not  need  to  aslc  hei 
whether  she  believed  in  the  resurrection 
generally.  She  had  aheady  made  a  full  and 
unequivocal  declaration  of  hei  faith  therein. 
But  his  own  personal  pecuhar  connection  with 
that  event,  the  nature  and  fruit  of  that  con- 
nection—in these  Martha  had  not  expressed 
her  faith,  in  them  she  needed  to  be  instructed, 
and  it  was  these  that  Jesus  desired  to  unfold  to 
her,and  through  her  to  us  and  to  all  men,  when 
He  said,  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life" 
To  that  resurrection  and  that  life  of  which  I 
speak  I  stand  in  a  much  closer,  more  intimate 
relatiocship  than  that  of  their  announcer, 
their  confirmei,  the  presenter  of  the  evidence 
in  their  favour  in  such  a  form  as  to  obtain 
3L  secure  and  lasting  hold  for  them  upon 
human  iiutL  "I  am  the  life,"  in  this  sense 
that  he  who  liveth  and  beheveth,  that  is, 
who  liveth  by  bdieving  in  me,  shall  never 
die,  becomes  partaker  of  a  life  continuous, 
uninterrupted,  everlasting,  a  life  which  death 
cannot  touch,  over  which  death  has  no. 
dominion,  which  the  dissolution  of  the  body 
affecteth  but  to  raise,  expand,  exalt.  "  I 
am  the  resurrection"  in  this  sense,  that 
he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  dead  as  to  his  body,  though  it  were 
given  up  as  a  prey  to  corruption,  yet  even 
as  to  that  body  shall  he  hve  again,  my 
resurrection  securing  his,  the  groundwork 
and  the  model  of  his ;  that  qiuckening  power 
which  I  exert  within  the  soul  of  every  true 
believer,  not  only  quickening  the  inner  spirit 
DOW  to  a  new  life  of  trust  and  love  and 
holy  service,  but  to  be  exerted  also  in  the 
fashioning  of  that  spiritual  body,  vrithin 
which  that  new  life  is  to  realise  its  future 
growth,  its  undefined  and  everlasting  ex- 
pansion. 

"  Howbeit,  that  is  not  first  which  is  spiritual, 
but  that  which  is  uaturaL"  That  highest 
summit  line  of  humanity  is  not  to  be  attained 
at  once ;  it  would  have  violated  the  rule  and 
order  of  the  creation  to  have  arranged  it  so. 
All  through  the  past — that  long,  extended 
past,  whidi  we  are  but  beginning  now  to 
survev — there  has  been  nrosTess.  a  slow  but 


Steady  inarch  onward  and  upward.  Look  at 
those  dim  pages  which  the  skill  of  the  geo- 
logist is  enabling  us  imperfectly  to  decipher. 
What  do  those  pages  tell?  This  much — ■ 
amidst  the  obscurity  that  still  rests  upon  those 
misty  records,  this  much  at  least  is  clear,  that 
there  has  been  all  along  a  progression ;  first, 
the  formless,  lifeless  earth,  then  the  green 
herb  springing  forth,  then  the  lower  types  or 
forms  of  being,  species  after  species  rising 
still  in  the  scale  of  being,  till  at  last  man 
appears,  the  highest,  the  noblest,  the  most 
perfect  of  them  alL  But  is  that  slow  and 
orderly  progression,  which  all  through  those 
bygone  ages  of  vast  incalculable  length  has 
been  going  on,  to  stop  with  the  existing 
state  of  thmgs  ?  Is  that  great  onward, 
upward  movement  to  halt  there  ?  Is  that 
boundless  future  which  lies  before  us  to 
witness  no  carrying  of  it  forward  to  other  and 
yet  higher  issues?  Apart  from  revelation, 
following  alone  the  light  that  dimly  flickers 
over  the  past,  we  might  have  believed  that 
thisraceof  men  was,  in  itstum.tobedeposited 
among  the  extinct  species,  to  make  room  for 
another  and  still  higher  order  of  inhabitants. 
But  revelation  here  steps  in  to  teach 
us  (its  teaching  not  out  of  harmony  with 
the  precedmg  history  of  the  Creation  as  now 
laid  bare  to  us)  that  the  other  and  higher 
race  for  which  this  earth  is  to  be  prepared 
by  its  coming  baptism  of  fire,  is  to  be  no  other 
than  the  one  which  now  inhabits  it,  raised, 
re-cast,  made  after  another  image,  moulded 
after  a  higher  form,  its  present  history  the 
first  sta^e  of  its  development — a  stage  slowly 
and  pamfully  described— with  much  of  mix- 
ture, much  of  mystery  about  it,  much  of  that 
resdessness  and  impatience,  those  gropings 
and  yearnings  after  something  farther,  higher, 
better,  whidi  betray  an  inlancy  at  once  of 
feebleness  and  power;  thoughtc..  hopes, 
energies,  hampered  by  Uie  swaddling-clothes 
that  now  confine  them,  stretching  out  to 
something  that  is  beyond,  trying  to  grasp 
that  unknown  fiiture  as  holding  in  it  what 
shall  fill  and  satisfy.  An  otherwise  well- 
skilled  naturalist,  we  are  told,  who  had 
never  seen  a  butterfly,  firom  a  bare  examina- 
tion of  the  mere  structure  of  the  caterpillar, 
the  finding  there  the  rudiments  of  another 
and  higher  organization,  traces  of  an  appa- 
ratus as  yet  unused,  from  watcliing  its 
habits  and  instincts,  would  have  been  able  to 
infer  that  it  was  not  always  to  occupy  that 
grovelling  tenement  within  which  it  crawls 
along.  Not  surely  without  some  like  internal 
tokens  of  some  great  resurrection  yet  awaiting 
it.  is  that  whnle  creation  which   Groans  and 
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tnvaik  in  -trinh,  waiting  for  the  adopdon,    Christ  Jesus  cwr  Laid ;  it  is  the  renewal  of 
that  is,  the  redemption  of  the  body.  oar  ewsting  nattire  after  his  divine  Idccness, 

■  Those  deep  instinctive  longings  of  our  it  is  the  le-fomiaticm  ^  our  character  afte 
natare  which  point  to  a  lifter,  happier,  that  divine  model.  Now  dwncter  is  by  it 
lioiier  future,  Christianity  autiMUicates  and  very  HKtuie  a  dung  that  wiH  not,  that  as- 
confiims.  OarsUtehere  is  oaepreHminary,  not  be  forced.  A  man  nmy  imdergD  an 
pxvpaiMory.  Now,  we  ail  wear  the  image  c^  immediate  and  entire  change  in  his  judidal 
tl>e  fifst  Adam.  A  body  of  flesh  and  blood,  state  before  his  Maker,  may  hove  all  his  sins 
animal  in  its  instincis  and  orgoaization,  cur-  foi^ven,  be  faOy  reconciled  to  God,  but  an 
rsptible  in  its  nalure,  doomed  to  dtssolutioD  : '  immediate  and  entire  <4iange  of  diancter  is 
a  soul  sinftil,  uignst,  impure,  open  to  a  never  effected  in  a  moment,  it  is  a  thing  of 
thousand  wayward  inftaences,  and  as  open  to  growth.  A  great,  what  we  taaj  rightly  call  a 
suffering  as  to  »n,  is  what  we  aU  derite,  radical,  Tevolunon  in  clutractcr  may  and  must 
liatarally,  and  as  w«  may  sxy  necessarily,  aQCompany  diat  great  crisis  in  his  rcli^ois 
derive  from  him;  The  Brst  man  is  of  the  history  when  any  one  truly  and  heutily 
earth,  earthy ;  and  as  is  the  earthy,  soch  are  tmne^  to  the  Lord,  and  yidds  himsdf  up 
they  dso  who  are  earthy.  This  worldlines  in  true  devotion  to  his  Saviour ;  btit  that 
of  mind  and  heart,  this  clinging  to  the  tem-  ,  rcvwlotion,  while  invcJving  a  change  in  the  ■ 
poiary,  the  transient,  this  labouring  after  the  [  government,  does  not  iovolvc  ihe  rejectioii  , 
nseat  that  perisheth,  this  greedy  feeding  upon  |  of  all  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  soul  nta-  the  | 
the  hudes  of  lime,  shows  bow  fully  we  all  stripping  them  of  all  thdr  andent  power.  ' 
bear  the  image  of  the  earthy.  Bat "  the  second  'When  we  think  then  of  how  many  and  ho»  j 
man  is  dte  Lord  from  heaven,"  not  carthbom  '  strong  those  passoos  of  our  natnre  are — its  ; 
or  earthy.  He  came  from  heaven,  bearing  ■  pride,  its  sdfishncss,  its  vaaity,  its  workili-  , 
hearven's  own  love  ai»d  pmity  and  holiness  |  ness,  upon  which,  as  it  were  repressed'  and  ' 
akwig  with  Him.  Forasmuch,  indeed,  as  the  ',  subdoed,  that  iniage  of  the  meek  and  the 
lost  children  He  came  to  sedt  and  save  are  '  lowly  one,  the  loving  and  the  dtrtifal  and  d>e  . 
partakersof  flcshand  Wood,Helikewisehim-  holy  is  to  be  inscribed,  need  we  wonder  that 
self  took  part  of  the  same  ;  but  He  become    the  image  is  so  blurred  awi  broken?  i 

[kattaker  of  our  homui  nature  that  He  might        Besides,  it  is  by  the  adorii^,  toving,  sym- 
make  us  partners  of  the  divine.     He  bore  '  patheric    contemplation   of   all    the    disine 
Che  image  of  the  earthy,  totdc  on  Him  our    excellences  that  dwell  in  Jesus  that  we  'no-  j 
natm«,  that  out  of  it  He  might  construct  a  '  bibc  these  eitcellences  and  are  changed  into  ,, 
seal  wherewidi  to  stanq)  upon  that  natore  an    his  image.    It  is  not  by  taking  drat  portrait  , 
image  of  the    divine.     E^hy  as  we  all  are,  '  of  the  Redeemer  hung  up  for  ns  in  the  fonr 
earthy  none  of  us  need  remain.     We  have    Gospels  and  trying  to  copy  it  that  we  snc-  , 
but    to    turn   in  loving    trust  to  Him,  the    ceed.     Moral  and  spiritual  virtues   are  not 
Tjord    from   heaven,    who    lived    and    died    things  that  you  can  copy  thus.    "niereisK)  , 
for  us  on  eartii,  who  lives  and  reikis  for  us  '  artistic  skill  whatever  that  can  gift  yon  widi  |l 
in  heaven,  and  the  vdl  of  earthlincss  that    the  power  of  making  them  in  thaS  way  yoor  '■ 
now  hangs  thick  and  heavy  upon  our  heart, '  own.    The  only  real  and  true  imitation  of  i 
whidi  now  obscures  our  vision,  shall  be  taken    Christ  is  that  which  springs,  not  fiwn  ihe 
away,  and  beholding,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  '  attempt  to  imitate,  but  from  love,  from  loviiij;  ^ 
of  the  Lord,  the  glory  asof  the  only-begotten    communion,  from  fellowship  with  Him  acta«g  ', 
of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  troth,  we  shall    insensibly  byits  own  silent  unconscious  poww  .1 
be  "changed  into  the  same  image  fitmi  glory  ,  moulding  the  loving  into  the  likeness  of  the  'I 
to  glory  as  by  the  Spiritof  the  Lord."  >  loved, moulding  the  companicm  into  thai  of  j 

This  change  of  the  earthy  into  the  hea-  '  the  friend  with  whom  he  lives.      But  such  ,1 
vraily  is  here  only  begun.  •  It  is  but  a  dim  '  love  to,  such  affecrionate   interccwrse  with  | 
faint  image  of  the  Saviour  that  is  here  hn-  [  Christ,  depends  to  3  large  d^ree  upcm  the 
pressed  upon  any  human  spirit     Two  things    clearness  and  fulness  of  our  knowledge  of  j 
prevent  it  being  ever  here  otherwise  than  |  Him,  the  power  and  the  vrridness  of  our  ^ 
most  imperfect :  the  nature  of  the  materials  !  faiUu    And   these    being   so   impeifcct  ■■ 
upon  which  it  has  to  be  impressed,  and  the    they  are  with  all  of  us,  correspondingty  im- 
comparative  weakness  of  that  instramcntality    perfect    must    be   the   transcription   of  Ae  , 
by  which  the  impression  is  to  be  made.    It  is    Lord's   image   into   our  soois.     Bat  let  as 
not  rt>e  destruction  of  one  nature  in  us,  nor  '  not   despair.      If,    liable  to  all   drawbacks, 
the  creation  of  another  in  its  stead,  that  we  '  marred    by  all    impofections,  that   blessed  1 
look  for  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  |  work  be  indeed  begun,  if  even  upon  die 
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rude,  rough,  turbulent  materiab  which  such 
hearts  as  ours  present,  that  holy  image 
of  Jesus  has  begun  to  be  formed,  then  let 
us  be  assured  that  as  fully  and  as  perfectly 
as  we  ever  bore  the  image  of  the  earthy,  the 
image  of  Mie  heavenly  shall  yet  be  borne  by 
us ;  for  though  we  know  not  what  we  shall  be 
hereafter,  we  do  know  this,  that  when  He 
shall  appear  we  shall  then  be  like  Him,  for 
we  shaU  see  Him  as  He  is,  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  all  then  transformed,  transfigured: 
this  very  dull  opaque  corporeal  frame  wrouglit 
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into  the  same  image,  radiant  n-ith  the  same 
glory,  the  whole  man  raised  up  to  meet  the 
Lordat  his  coming,  and  by  that  seeing  of  Him 
as  He  is,  to  be  translated  into  his  likeness. 
Our  very  flesh  then  may  rest  in  hope,  for  if 
we  believe  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so 
them  also  that  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring 
with  Him  at  his  coming.  And  if  the  Spirit 
of  Him.  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead 
dwell  in  us.  He  that  raised  up  Christ  from 
the  dead  shall  also  quicken  our  mortal  bodies 
by  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us. 

WILLIAM  HAN»A. 
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Zttdbnds  JM  gtg  $»ntM  p&. 
Br  EDWARD  GARRETT. 


VI.- 


&  SIN  OF  OMISSION.    [CendudaJ  from  p.  511.) 


THE  two  hurried  off  K^ether,  and  I  fol- 
lowed breathlessly.  We  vere  soon  out 
of  the  quietude  of  Corded  Friars,  soon  into  the 
glare  and  hubbub  of  a  ron^  busy  thorough- 
fare. On  and  on  we  went,  du^ding  oar 
way  among  jabbering  Jews,  blustering  but- 
chers, asd  "  larkiag  "  costenoongeis.  Neither 
of  my  oxDopaiuoDs  turned  to  ^ak  to  me 
once  daring  our  walk.  I  do  not  think  they 
even  ewiangcd  a  word  wkfa  each  other. 

We  jreached  Rtdt  Court  itsetf— *  very 
ordinary  court,  though  cleaoer  and  quiets' 
than  laost  oi  its  snnouadings.  A  few  women 
were  whispciKig  it  iheir  do(ns  with  marked 
mysterious  wWpeca.  One  or  two  dropped 
curtsies,  and  others  nodded,  as  they  aw 
Miss  Steldon.  They  only  staied  at  Hr. 
Ravd  and  me.  They  did  not  know  he  was 
their  landlcvd. 

Faaay  Sbckkm  and  Mr.  Rav«l  entered 
one  oi  the  houses,  leaving  me  outside,  fiut 
Miss  Sheldon  returned  in  less  than  two 
minujes,  and  we  walked  up  and  down 
together. 

"  This  man  killed  his  wife  when  he  was  in 
a  drunken  fury,"  she  explained,  half  absently. 
"  He  had  not  before  been  a  reckless  drunk- 
ard, but  a  man  who  habitually  took  too 
mudi,  and  thb  happened  the  very  first  time 
that  he  went  a  little  ferther.  Poor  feltow  ! 
He  has  a  conscience,  and  he  loved  the  dead 
woman.  He  must  either  leam  how  to  en- ; 
dure  his  remorse  patiently,  or  this  conscience  j 
nrast  be  seared,  and  he  tarried  into  a  very 
fiend.  That  is  his  voice,"  and  she  looked 
towards  an  open  upper  window.  "  Hark  to 
his  groans  !     Well,  Mr.  Ravel  will  hdp  hisn, 


if  anybody  can ; "  and  then  she  tumad 
again,  and  walked  up  and  down,  and  was 
silent. 

Why  was  there  stwc  to  be  a  secret  syi»- 
pathy  between  this  muiderer  and  that  kindly 
cultivated  merchant? 

We  must  have  andted  fiiUy  an  hour  befixe 
that  upper  window  «as  pushed  a  little  higher, 
and  Mr.  Ravel  looiaBg  oat,  said  quietly, 

"  You  two  may  come  in  now." 

We  could  not  see  hs  face  as  he  spoke  in 
Uk  twilight,  but  by  the  tin>e  we  had  got  up- 
stairs, he  had  lit  a  candle.  Tl^  man  Bentiiam 
was  seated  by  the  fire-place,  with  his  &ce 
held  very  low,  bat  his  little  child  was  in  his 
anns,  and  bis  left  hand  was  stroking  its  fiossy 
head,  while  heavy  tears  kept  Calling  in  its  lapt 

"Let  usallprzytogcthec,"saidMr.  KaveL 

And  we  kr^  down — Boitham  with  his 
motherless  baby  fae»de  him — and  Hubert 
Ravel  pcajred. 

"O  God!  Thou  hast  pity.  O  GodI 
help  us  not  to  shrink  from  any  pain  that 
drives  us  near  Thee,  and  keeps  us  there, 
O  God  !  help  us  to  be  thankful  for  anything 
that  teaches  us  what  we  are,  and  makes  us 
sick  of  ourselves.  O  God !  Tbou  cotnfbrtest 
us.  "Hiou  helpest  us  to  rear  Ebenezers  on 
the  places  where  we  stumbled.  We  can  iielp 
others  up  where  we  fell  ourselves.  O  God  I 
surely  we  can  never  again  live  to  serve  that 
self  which  Thoa  hast  shown  to  us  in  all  its 
loathly  horror,  0  Lord  1  teach  us  how  to 
live  humbly,  and  usefully,  and  well,  even  with 
remorse  living  in  our  hearts.  There  is  more 
in  life  than  h^^iness.  Help  us  to  tad  that, 
and  to  follow  that,  till  it  shall  bring  us  back  to 
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liappiness  again.  Help  us  to  find  those  whom 
we  can  help,  even  if  only  by  showing  the  scars 
of  our  own  wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putre- 
fying sores,  and  telling  what  a  wonderful 
Physician  Thou  art,  and  what  balm  there  is 
in  the  blood  of  Jesus.  O  Lord  !  0  Lord ! 
help  us  in  this  our  sorest  strait  and  agOny, 
that  we  cannot  even  try  to  undo  what  we 
have  done,  and  cannot  even  pray  for  those 
against  whom  we  have  sinned !  0  God ! 
O  God!  Thou  knowest  this,  for  Thou 
knowest  all  things.  Help  us,  help  us,  have 
mercy  on  us !    Amen." 


"  God  in  heaven  bless  you,  sir,"  said 
Bentham,  as  with  averted  face,  he  held  the 
candle  to  light  us  down  the  rickety  stair. 
"  It's  ore  thing  to  be  told  there  is  a  way  out 
of  a  dark  place,  and  it's  another  to  be  shown 
it,  bit  by  bit,  by  somebody  that's  got  through 
it,     God  in  heaven  bless  you." 

And  Hubert  Ravel  walked  out  into  the 
noisy  street,— with  other  light  than  the  gas- 
light shining  strong  on  his  pale  clear  ^ce. 
This  time  he  led  the  way  alone,  Fanny 
Sheldon  and  I  followed  silently. 

Mrs.  Chance  had  not  come  home  when  we 


returned.  We  went  straight  to  the  little  dull 
sitting-room  at  the  back.  A  fire  had  been  lit, 
for  the  evening  was  chilly.  Mr.  Ravel  drew 
three  chairs  round  it,  and  we  all  sat  down. 

He  sat  in  the  middle,  right  under  that 
portrait,  with  its  dark  eyes  and  sensitive 
mouth.  He  looked  up  at  it,  sadly  and  firmly. 
Looked  for  a  long  time.     Then  Said,  quietly, 

"  I  killed  him  ! " 

There  was  such  a  might  of  pain  and  pa- 
tience in  his  eyes,  that  I  could  not  shudder, 
even  before  I  thought  of  any  explanation  for 
the  words. 


"  No,  no ! "  cried  Fanny  Sheldon. 
"  I  did,"  he  said.     "  I  killed  him  by  the 
cruellest   death  of  all — death  by  his  own 

(I  thought  of  that  sculptured  angel  keep- 
ing vigil  on  the  stairs.) 

"  I  was  an  only  son,"  he  said,  "  and  I  had 
my  tastes,  and  they  were  humoured  and 
cultivated.  I  came  into  my  wealth  and 
independence  while  I  was  but  a  young  man. 
I  was  proud  to  feel  that  I  differed  from  the 
honest  merchants  about  me,  who  aimed  at 
villas,  and  carriages,  and  diamonds.     I  fan- 
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cicd  myself  high  above  them.  I  believed  I 
had  the  r^hc  ideal  of  life.    I  wanted  to 

accomplish,  not  the  most,  but  the  best  that 
wealth  can  do.  I  went  among  people  who 
could  help  me  to  my  aim.  I  learned  all 
that  schools  could  teach  me  about  Beauty 
and  Harmony.  All  good  lessons,  only  with 
a  deeper  meaning  that  only  God  can  teach. 
Then,  as  my  ideas  formed  themselves,  I 
began  to-  be  fascinated  with  what  I  read  of 
stately  houses,  built,  as  it  were,  'of  noble 
thought,  for  noble  uses;'  of  rich,  refined 
men,  such  as  I  thought  might  have  saved 
Cbatterton  and  Otway  and  Savage.  It  was 
but  to  plan  and  to  begin  to  execute.  No- 
body but  those  who  have  tried  them  know 
what  enchanted  palaces  such  dreams  are.  I 
lived  in  them.  They  shut  me  in.  What 
matter  that  my  prison  was  beautiful,  it  was 
still  a  prison  from  God's  pure  air  and  sun- 
light These  dreams  rose,  like  blinding 
incense,  between  me  and  God's  plain  com- 
mandments. 

"  I  remember  you  well  in  those  days.  Miss 
Sheldon.  I  used  to  see  you  again  and  again 
when  you  brought  your  drawings  to  the 
counting-house.  I  remember  I  noticed  once 
that  the  colours  of  your  bonnet-ribbon  and 
gown  were  not  in  unisoii.  God  forgive  me 
for  a  paltry,  miserable  sinner  ! 

"  There  were  plenty  of  people  to  encou- 
rage and  flatter  me  in  these  schemes  of  mine. 
I  went  here  and  there.  I  visited  this  studio, 
and  that  author.  I  was  proud  to  receive 
distinguished  guests  in  return,  and  to  display 
the  beauty  I  liad  already  gathered  and  to 
indicate  what  more  I  intended. 

"  Well  do  I  remember  the  day  when  my 
clerk  came  to  me  and  asked  would  I  look 
over  Miss  Sheldon's  last  set  of  drawings,  and 
send  her  her  usual  remittance.  It  was  over- 
due two  or  three  days  already,  he  added, 
and  she  had  written  a  little  note  yesterday 
asking  about  it.  Sut  I  was  in  a  hurry.  I 
wanted  to  reach  Kensington  before  twilight 
to  took  at  some  pictures  I  was  likely  to 
purchase.  To  own  the  truth,  my  current 
banking  account  was  also  rather  low,  for  I 
had  just  paid  for  that  "  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon  "  m  the  hall.  So  I  answered  hastily 
that  Miss  Sheldon  must  wait  for  a  day  or 
two— it  could  make  no  difference  to  her, 
(I  thought  everybody's  life  was  as  selfish  as 
my  own.)  Also  I  remember  that  the  clerk 
brought  me  some  letters  that  were  to  go  by 
the  Australian  mail,  which  started  that  even- 
ing.    O  God,  O  God  !  forgive  me  ! 

"  I  remember  all  about  that  evening.  I 
concluded  my  nesiotiation  for  those  pictures 


of  the  age"  (and  Mr.  Ravel  named  him)- 
"  one  whose  name  wjl!  live  about  as  long  as 
any  man's  now  on  the  earth.  And  he  was 
kindly  interested  in  the  rich  youijg  merchant, 
who  had  thoughts  beyond  hij  counting-house, 
and  even  strove  to  realise  his  dreams  of 
beauty.  He  spoke  much  to  me,  and  said 
many  things  that  were  true  and  grand 
inspiriting — the  tithe  of  mint  and  anise 
cummin  which  should  crown  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy  and  faith. 
"  I  came  home,  and  life  went  on  as  usual. 
I  believe  I  sent  your  remittance  in  two  or 
three  days'  time,  Miss  Sheldon ;  and  I  re- 
member that  I  was  dissatisfied  with  your  next 
designs,  and  told  you  that  you  must  take 
care  and  do  better.  And  I  remember  that  I 
took  great  credit  to  myself  for  my  patience 
when  your  next  designs,  and  your  next,  were 
still  below  your  usu^  merit. 

"You  came  in  and  out  as  usual,  I  remember, 
Fanny."  (I  think  he  thought  of  her  always 
by  her  Christian  name,  and,  for  once,  invo- 
luntarily said  it.)  I  don't  remember  that  you 
looked  sad.  You  were  thinner,  and  had  an 
overworked  expression.  I  recall  that  because 
it  struck  me  as  a  proof  of  the  art-precept  that 
while  good  work  is  a  joy  to  do,  that  of  in- 
ferior quaUty  is  a  burden  and  a  weariness.  I 
know  you  were  not  in  mourning." 

"  Yes,  I  was,"  said  Fanny  Sheldon  quietly. 
"  I  took  the  red  bow  from  [my  bonnet,  and 
put  in  a  black  one.     It  was  all  I  could  do." 

She  leaned  back  in  her  chair  throughout 
Mr.  Ravel's  narration,  and  her  eyes  were 
dosed.  No  tears  trickled  below  their  lids. 
Only  her  lips  quivered  a  little,  and  she 
breathed  hard  once  or  twice.  As  she  sat  *so, 
she  looked  younger. 

"  Not  many  months  after  that,  a  book  of 
poems  was  published,  written  by  one  William 
Chance,  It  was  not  a  book  to  make  a  noise 
in  the  world,  but  it  was  just  the  book  to  be 
deeply  interesting  to  any  thoughtfiil  people, 
and  particularly  to  that  high  audience  of  suc- 
cessful men  who  keep  in  the  secret  silence 
of  their  own  past  some  such  druggie  and 
agony  as  William  Chance's.  It  was  such  a 
man  who  put  the  book  into  my  hands. 

It  fascinated  me.  The  poems  themselves 
would  have  done  that,  simple  and  sketchy 
they  were — perhaps  the  more  because  they 
:re  so,  for  ideas  come  from  God,  and  are 
genius,  and  elaboration  is  man's,  and  Is 
merely  art.  But  the  stron^st  spell  lay  in 
the  portrait  of  the  poet,  and  in  the  brief,  stem 
story  of  his  life. 
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"  He  bad  been  »b  only  diild,  the  mphan  of 
*  poor  CkweraraeaK  cleric.  His  mother  hod 
kept  littie  schools  in  the  suburbs  of  LotMkm, 
and  ia  them  he  iad  got  all  the  educiUion  he 
had,  esxpt  GiaX  be  once  went  for  two  ]*eais, 
as  'exduflge  pt^nl,'  to  an  'Academy.'  He 
had  heai  a.  quiet  dreamy  lad,  natuolly  left 
much  alone,  but  with  so  oiuch  tiue  sense  of 
facBUty.  diat  he  could  £nd  it  in  a^  single  tree 
Of  a.  piccanaque  cottage. 

"  Tfaroi^hout  dte  little  memoir  the  £ev  in- 
ddects  of  the  poet's  life  were  kept  in  loving 
raonectian  with  his  poems.  For  he  had 
svBg  because  he  had  fdt,  and  even  his  ooca- 
stonaUy  esaggciaied  ezpresMon  was  bat  a 
(me  fKtnre  of  jiottdt's  streitg  agonies  as  die 
heart  writes  them  down  before  its  ink  has 
been  dAtrted  by  msny  teais  1 

"  Saddenly  ieBe  came  a  potat  where  a  new 
rtsength  nished  into  the  verse.  The  boy  was 
a  man.  There  was  a  woman  whom  he  lored. 
"  His  poetry  said  little  of  her.  The  memoir 
said  Dotiiinj; — except  that  she  was.  But  she 
was  in  erery  line. 

"There  was  bo  word  printed  inm  atty 
loFe-letteT.  It  was  all  kqpt  between  those 
two  and  God. 

"Bm  they  w^eaU  so  poor!  Asd  this  was 
where  WilUam  Cbasce  showed  that  there  was 
greatee^  before  hhn.  He  did  aot  expect 
to  hve  as  a  gefmis — he  did  M>t  want  to, 
LaureataBtopE  or  jaXtx^aips  m  the  court  or 
the  world  did  aot  seem  to  him  the  highest 
thrn^.  He  meant  «>  be  a  man  anunig  nen. 
"  He  went  abvsad.  Twenty  ^ears  ago 
ctngiaMm  was  more  reeUess  than  it  is 
lis  piizes  wetc  higher,  and  its  blanks  i 
Willian  Chance  drew  a  blank. 

"  He  Jotmd  hinself  deceived.  Time  was 
no  work  such  as  he  had  been  led  to  hope. 
But  he  made  the  best  ai  it,  ti^  ^t  stories  in 
his  letters  hosoe,  and  set  hinos^  to  cleai  and 
drain  the  wilderness.  His  soul  did  not  &il 
tfaen.  His  body  did.  He  broke  an  atm.and 
Cell  BtD  the  naRh  fever. 

"  He  told  but  licOe  when  he  wrote  hone. 
Bnt  thcce  w;^  one,  the  file  of  irtiose 
kxre  brought  oat  the  mvisible  facts  of  his 
calaflBty.  A  true  wenntn,  who  knew  that 
womanhood  is  tterer  so  sheltered  and  upheld, 
as  when  it  is  itself  a  shelter  and  a  si^port. 
She  sent  him  help — earned  by  her  own  haiuls. 
He  conld  take  it  from  her,  just  as  he  could 
take  hef  love. 

'^fiut  it  titiled  at  last.  From  no  fautt  of 
hers.  The  niemcMr  simply  said  (how  I  re- 
Konbcr  the  words  !)  '  From  one  of  diose 
disappointments  which  are  coBunon  enottgh, 
and  only  become  cruelin  their  consequences, 


she  was  unable  to  send  him  die  remittance 
she  promised.  In  her  hope  of  dmng  so,  she 
kept  back  her  letter  till  the  last  moment, 
and  through  some  difference  of  docks  w  an 
over-punctuality  of  the  post-office,  she  after- 
wards found  it  had  been  too  laie  for  that 

"So  he  was  left  penniless  and  com^HtlesB. 
He  was  living  how  he  conld  in  a  shanty  on 
the  border  of  the  bush.  Nobody  took  nncb 
notice  of  bim,  but  one  of  the  woodnKn  re- 
coilected  afterwards  that  he  was  very 'down' 
when  the  mail  came  in,  and  said  he  'was 
soce  the  letter  he  expected  wouhln^  have 
missed  unless  the  writer  was  dead.'  Wiater 
was  coming  on  and  die  weather  was  daaip 
and  dark,  bat  'be  walked  aijoat  m  the 
fiotest  a.  good  bit'  He  talked  a  deal  of  non- 
sense at  times.  The  fever  had  touched  lus 
head,  and  he'd  never  gained  sdenglh  to  gel 
overit  Theynoticedhe  did  not  come  in  one 
night,  and  next  morning  they  found  he  had 
haaged  himself  on  a  tree. 

"  That  was  the  history  of  WSKani  Chance. 
He  was  borried  anaoog  the  emi^nuMs,  and 
the  little  meiBoir  otdy  added  that  his  poesis 
were  published  w  the  hope  of  securing  some 
trifle  for  his  mother. 

"I  was  really  touched.  But  I  beHeve  I  was 
growing  heartless  in  my  Kstheties,  aad  that 
it  was  with  a  vain  consciousness  of  niy  ri^ 
of  bei>eficenl  patron  that  I  wrote  to  the  pab- 
lisher  of  the  poems,  inquhing  irficre  I  ctadd 
&nd  Mrs.  Chance,  to  wlwm  I  hoped  to  be  cf 
some  assistance. 

"  I  got  a  very  proeapt  answer.    They  bad 
an  appoinlirKiTt  next  day  with  the  lady  who 
was  managmg  everytbii^  ibr  the  widcrw,  and 
who  was,  in  tact,  the  betrothed  «f  the  dead 
pocL    If  I  woutd  call  at  their  counttog-boose  , 
at  a  certain  hour,  I  wvoJd  meet  her,  and  she  i 
would  give  Dae  more  infixisation  than  dvy  i 
could.  I 

"  I  went,  and  was  received  by  nae  of  the  | 
&rm,  who  entered  warmly  into  the  subject. 
He  told  me  that  all  the  tragedy  had  been  i 
catised  by  the  thougttdess  i^ocrastinatioB  (jt  i 
the  employer  of  the  poor  girl  whom  I  was  to 
We  were  both  very  severe  »pon  hi*, 
and  I  said  he  shonld  feet  himself  a  mwdei>3. 
Then  he  went  away,  and  I  was  left  by  wy* 
self  ioi  about  half  an  hour,  when  soaoebody 
suddenly  opened  the  door,  soyii^ — 

This  is  the  hdy,  sir.  Miss  Fanny 
Sheldon.* 

"  Nobody  said,  'Thou  art  the  man,'  bat  1 
heard  the  words,  and  I  feD  at  her  feet  as  one 
dead. 

We  have  never  said  one  word  about  it 
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bom  tiiaX  da^  till  tlu,  ba.-n  wc,  Fanny  f  I 
was  carried  out,  aixL  cxnicd  !u>ine.  She  went 
with  ne,  natural^  cirao^  33  ^  only  wo- 
ima  who  was  zt  hand,  and  also  bccanse  site 
cwned  to  a  fonner  aequaiataDce  with  roe. 

"  Sbe  left  ne  when  I  was  in  my  own  hoise, 
but  ihe  caiue  again  diat  evcniig,  and  finding 
I  was  better  (Bke  the  angel  that  job  are, 
Faany  !)  she  led  me  as  near  back  to  my 
agony  as  she  ever  iet  ne  go.  'She  had 
faieaid  I  wanted  to  hetp  M13.  Chance,'  she 
said,  'and  indeed  she  wianted  bdp  very 
mudi.     What  did  I  propose  to  iId  ?' 

"'  Let  ha  come  and  make  dna  her  bome,' 
I  groaned. 

"  And  Fanny  bcoogfat  her  and  ba^  her 
'  keep  ike  houe,'  Ju»d  she  has  been  here 
ever  sioce.  *  I  must  teQ  her  CTwrytho^,'  I 
said,  '  or  I  carawt  bear  it'  '  No,  you 
MBStnt,'  send  Fanny ;  '  you  mnst  take  the 
conrse  diat  wiU  make  her  Hfe  here  happiest, 
not  that  which  will  moat  relieve  yovrself.' 

"  FannySheldon  has  been  my  tmest,  kind- 
est friend  ever  since,  Mr.  Garrett.  My  house 
stands  jast  sa  h  was  that  morning.  I  have 
learned  that  one's  own  «luty  underlies  all 
odter  dudes,  and  beauties  too.  Only  Fanny 
Ins  saYed  me  from  utter  waste.  Her  sorrows 
have  opened  her  life,  jast  as  my  sa  has 
closed  mine.  But  I  can  help  her  to  serre 
odieis  tktt  I  couldn't  serve.  And  I  thank 
her  for  what  she  has  shown  n»e  to^ught — ^that 


we  may  use  our  own  blackest  e!i|>ei!WBae  as  a 
rope  to  keep  some  other  ainnei -safe  in  the^n- 
pathy  and  snceour  cf  a  common  huRBntty." 

"  That  is  Mrs.  Chance's  kneiA,  I  know," 
cried  Fanny  Sheldon,  starting  up.  "  Shell 
wonder  vtif  Vm  here,  bnt  ifs  ea^  eBOO^ 
tn  tell  her  the  trutii,  that  I  came  to  spo^ 
about  poor  Bendnaa.  Will  you  nove  your 
diaii  a  little,  Mr.  Ravel,  that  I  may  get  the 
wine  and  biflcutCs  out  ai  that  cupboud  ?" 

And  so  the  blessed  common  light  of  daily 
hfe  sbeamed  bock  upon  ns,  itkc  grey  dam 
after  a  night  of  Tolcaaic  entption.  Thank 
God  for  conmian  dayligfat  1 

And  as  I  walked  home,  I  thought  to  lay- 
aelf,  that  the  least  duty  left  andone,  may 
become  the  b^eit  sin. 

And  I  thought  of  the  old  low,  and  how 
traidcs  k  was,  id  its  sinipte  justice — 

"Sarr  not  unto  thy  ne^boni:,  Go  and 
come  again,  and  to-swirow  I  win  give : 
iriien  thou  hast  it  by  tine. 

"At  his  day  tiiou  ahalt  give  torn  bis  hire, 
neither  shi^  the  sun  go  down  upoa  it :  for 
be  is  poor,  and  setteth  his  heart  i^nn  it; 
lest  he  cry  against  thee  unto  the  Ltml,  and 
it  be  sin  nnto  thee." 

And  it  struck  ne  tha^,  conld  we  but  tiace 
the  Bourse  of  our  life  thatugb  tbia  wwld  of 
intricate  circumstances,  many  more  at  us,  aiy^ 
sdf  perhaps,  would  also  have  to  pay  HidMEt 
Ravefs  dieadiiil  "  prrraimn  to  eaperiaaee." 


THE  NATIONAL   SYNOD  OF  THE   REFORMED   CHURCH 
OF  FRANCE   IN    1872. 


By  XADJlUE  GUIZOT  OE  WriT. 


ON  the  30th  of  last  November  the/i>wnu/ 
Offidd  puidished  a  decree  comntencing 
thus  :— "  The  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public, on  the  i^OTt  of  the  Minister  of 
Pubhc  iBSVucrion  and  of  Worship,  con^er- 
ing  the  law  of  the  18th  Geraimal  of  the 
year  X.,  considering  the  decrees  of  the  a6th 
March  and  of  the  loth  N-ovember,  185^, 
©rdains— ist.  The  one  bmidred  and  three 
consistories  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of 
France  and  Algeria  shall  be  divided  into  twmty- 
ooe  Biynodal  districts,  and.  Each  consistory 
shall  have  a  pastor  and  a  layman  as  its 
repKsenCadves  at  the  Synod  of  its  district. 
3rd.  The  representatives  shall  meet  from  the 
1st  to  the  14th  of  March  in  all  the  principal 
consistonal  places  of  their  synodal  tUstricts 
to  dect  delegates  to  a  general  Synod,  which 
will  a&erwaids  be  convoked  at  Paris."  Then 


&>llow  detatts  as  to  the  eonvocatimk  of  pro- 
vincial  Synods  empowered  to  send  ckcpstieE 
to  the  Natioaal  Synod,  the  eaumeration  of 
the  conustxHies  designated  to  foon  these 
Symxls,  and  die  number  of  ckricnl  and  lay 
delegates.  Notiuag  can  be  »in(>lcr  3xA 
more  practical.  It  would  seem  as  if,  in  this 
case,  the  Freadeni  of  the  Republic  had  but 
signed  an  osdinary  decree,  one  cocrcspoiid- 
ing  to  those  i^ich  kings  or  emperors  had 
signed  beibie  him. 

Nevertheless,  how  full  <A  matter  is  this 
simple  decree!  How  many  memories  aiul 
hopes  does  it  evoke  \  A  few  words  will  serve 
to  recall  to  the  Churches  of  the  English 
tongue  the  gktrious  and  doleiiil  hisbxy  of 
the  RefwPBed  Church  of  France. 

Few  Churches,  periiaps  no  single  Church 
since  the  Mother  Church  of  the  tirst  centu- 
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ries,  h&ve  struggled  or  suffered  like  the 
Kefoimed  Church  of  France.  Bom  of  the 
Word  of  God  beneath  the  Cross,  she  has  so 
lived  for  ages,  ever  holding  alofl  the  ban- 
ner of  her  Saviour,  which  she  has  never 
allowed  to  droop  during  the  bitterest  perse- 
cution. She  his  walked  in  Gospel  light 
amidst  darkness  and  suffering. 

Nothing  proves  more  cjearly  the  long 
fidelity  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France 
than  the  history  of  her  National  Synods. 
They  have  been  often  confounded  with  the 
political  gatherings  of  refonncrs;  this  is  a 
grave  error.  The  consistories  formed  a  body 
for  discussion,  the  latter  formed  the  provincial 
Synods,  the  provincial  Synods  sent  deputies 
to  the  National  Synod ;  but  none  of  these 
assemblies  had  a  potitical  character ;  in  them 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church, 
theology,  and  internal  administration  were 
discussed  ;  the  Synods,  however,  persistently 
declined  to  meddle  with  politics.  Pohtical 
concerns  they  left  to  the  care  of  the  assem- 
blies which  met  together,  in  accordance  with 
the  l^isiatiOQ  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  from 
1596  till  the  peace  of  La  Rochelle  in  1630 ; 
it  was  then  only  that,  on  the  morrow  of  the 
great  defeat,  the  S>Tiods  consented  to  nomi- 
nate general  representatives  charged  to  act 
for  them  in  presence  of  the  sovereign. 
They  did  not  long  discharge  this  duty ;  the 
Regent,  Anne  of  Austria,  took  the  place  of 
one  of  the  deputies,  the  Marquis  of  Cler- 
mont, who  had  resigned  his  functions.  In 
vain  did  the  National  Synod  of  Charenton 
claim  the  right  of  the  reformers  to  appoint 
their  representatives ;  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
existed  now  in  name  only  ;  the  political 
franchise  and  guarantees  had  vanished ;  reli- 
gious pressure  was  increasing ;  the  Synods 
alone  survived.  With  great  difficulty  the 
deputies  obtained  permission  to  assemble. 
Since  1623  they  had  been  obliged  to  suffer 
the  presence  of  a  royal  commissioner,  charged 
to  open  the  session  and  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings ;  yet  the  Church  assembly  still  survived; 
.  it  maintained  its  privilege  of  naming,  when 
.  adjotiming,  the  province  which  should  con- 
voke the  succeeding  Synod,  The  reformers 
did  not  accept  as  lawful  that  which  they 
underwent  in  fact,  the  royal  favour  shown  to 
the  adherents  of  the  alleged  reformed  religion 
to  the  extent  of  allowing  meetings  to  delibe- 
rate respecting  the  internal  government  of 
the  Church.  The  Reformed  Church  of  France 
]>ossessed,  in  fact,  a  charter  from  her  most 
illustrious  son,  from  him  who,  despite  his 
;  defection,  she  had  loved  and  respected ;  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  still  remained  in  force,  the 


endeavoured  to  do  afterwards.  From  1559 
to  1596  fourteen  National  Synods  had  pre- 
ceded the  beneficent  edict  of  Hemy  IV.; 
eight  Synods  of  the  Wilderness  were  to 
succeed  the  iniquitous  edict  of  Louis  XIV, 
The  Church  could  no  more  surrender  het 
internal  administration  than  she  could  sur- 
render her  very  existence. 

Fifteen  National  Synods  held  in  accord- 
ance with  the  legislation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  from  1596  to  1660,  raise  the  total  of 
the  great  assemblies  of  the  Reformed  religion 
in  France  to  twenty-nine.  Not  all  of  these, 
however,  were  convoked  during  the  troublous 
times,  amidst  civil  strife,  religious  wars,  secret 
or  open  persecution.  The  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  brought  the  series  to  an 
end ;  the  enforced  exile  of  the  pastors  was 
followed  by  the  voluntary  exile  of  thdr 
flocks  ;  provinces  were  depopulated  ,  cities 
and  towns  lost  the  half  of  their  inhabitants; 
commerce  languished ;  chateaux  were  closed 
or  became  the  heritage  of  sucklings  ;  trades 
were  silent ;  the  National  Synods  disappeared 
amid  the  disorder ;  there  were  no  moie 
pastors  nor  were  there  any  layman  of  posi- 
tion and  known  to  the  churches ;  fiigitiv« 
hid  themselves  in  the  mountains,  the  riniid 
renounced  or  dissembled  their  faith ;  enthu- 
siasts, who  were  excited  by  suffering,  indulged 
in  prophetic  visions,  and  undertook  that  last 
effort  of  the  expiring  Reform,  the  hopeless 
resistance  of  die  Caniisards  ;  finally  came 
night  and  silence.     This  lasted  thirty  years. 

When  Antoine  Court  appeared,  it  was 
supposed  that  heresy  was  thoroughly  dead  in 
France.  He  is  perhaps  the  least  known  of 
the  servants  of  God  in  the  churches  ot  the 
French  tongue.  Calvin  was  their  great 
originator ;  Antoine  Court  was  their  restorer. 
The  Church  still  survived  in  France,  but  she 
was  on  the  point  of  death.  Court  restored 
to  her  regularly  ordained  pastors  who  silenced 
the  prophets  of  both  sexes ;  sheltered  from, 
and  in  defiance  of  persecutor?,  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  in  the  mountains,  he  re-established 
ecclesiastical  discipline  and  religious  services. 
At  Lausanne  he  founded  a  school  of  theo- 
logy designed  to  train  up  pastors  for  France, 
that  is,  those  who,  as  Court  said,  had  the 
call  to  be  martyrs  ;  then,  after  having  during 
nine  years  called  together  provincial  synods 
in  several  parts  of  the  south  of  France,  he 
restored  to  the  Church  her  regular  fonn  of 
government  by  convoking,  in  the  month  ol 
May,  1716,  a  National  Synod  in  a  valley  of 
Nivemais.   The  deputieswere  few  in  number, 
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and  they  took  part  in  this  secret  meeting  at 
the  peril  of  their  lives.  However,  the  Pro- 
tatants  of  France,  as  it  was  then  beginning 
to  be  the  rule  to  designate  them,  have  piously 
conserved  for  this  anall  assembly  the  name 
of  National  Synod,  which  Court  himself  had 
given  to  it  The  great  chief  of  the  Church 
assuredly  presided  over  this  gatherii^  of  the 
faithful  who  all  bore  their  cross  while  wait- 
ing till  some  among  them  should  reap  the 
palm  of  martyrdom.  Seven  similar  assem- 
blies, more  and  more  numerous,  more  and 
'  more  zealous,  were  thus  held  in  the  wilder- 
ness. In  1763  the  last  National  Synod  was 
convoked  in  Lower  Languedoc,  under  the 
presidency  of  Paul  Rabaut,  who  was  the 
apostle  of  the  Churches,  while  under  the 
cross,  as  Antoine  Court  had  been  their  re- 
storer. From  that  time  the  Refonned 
Church  waited. 

Twenty-nine  National  Synods  from  1559 
to  1660,  eight  Synods  of  the  Wilderness  from 
1736  to  1763 ;  such  has  been  the  history  in 
France  of  the  Reformed  Church  unto  this 
day.  The  National  Assembly  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  France,  summonnl  at  Paris  in 
1848,  in  obedience  to  a  spontaneous  mani- 
festation of  feeling  by  the  faithful,  did  not 
take  the  name  of  Synod;  in  so  doing  It 
acted  lightly.  The  assembly  itself  was  no 
Synod  J  its  members  had  been  chosen  by 
univer^  snfir^e,  without  the  intervention  of 
Provincial  Synods.  The  very  discussions 
were  fundamentally  different  in  their  nature 
from  those  of  preceding  assemblies.  The 
former  Synods — from  that  of  1559,  which 
drew  it  ap — had  all  affirmed  the  same  pro- 
fession of  faith.  In  rS^S  the  fkith  was  no 
longer  uniform  in  the  Church ;  the  spirit  of 
the  age  had  penetrated  among  the  Protestants 
smitten  by  so  many  tempests.  They  would 
not  setde  the  doctnne  nor  even  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Church;  they  bound  them- 
selves to  prove  the  existence  and  the  un- 
quenchable vitality  of  the  Reformation  in 
France.  The  Protestant  National  Assembly 
of  1848  was  a  protest  of  the  entire  Church 
against  the  interruption  of  its  fundamental 
institutions.  It  was  no  Synod  ;  it  demanded  a 
Synod.  Till  yesterday  the  Church  of  France 
waited  for  one,  and  vainly  demanded  it 

Yet  how  many  efforts  have  been  made,  and 
how  pressing  the  necessity !  The  position  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  France  was  changed 
by  the  act  of  the  year  X.,  which  restored  hberty 
to  her,  and  accorded  to  her  religious  equality. 
Napoleon  I.  re-established  the  interior  organi- 
zation of  the  Refonned  Church  at  the  same 
time  that  be  signed  the  Concordat  with  the 


Catholic  Church.  In  spite  of  his  dictatorial 
spirit,  he  understood  that  if  the  State  cannot 
subsist  without  religion,  religion  cannot  sub- 
sist without  unfettered  and  independent 
action.  "  The  empire  of  the  law  ends  where 
the  undefined  empire  of  conscience  begins : 
neither  the  law  nor  the  ruler  can  do  ai^ht 
against  that  liberty,"  was  what  he  said  to  the 
Protestant  delegates.  Unfortunately,  the 
Protestant  Church  was  then  badly  informed 
as  to  her  history;  she  was  more  delighted 
with  what  was  rendered  to  her  than  ambitious 
to  reconstruct  the  entire  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fice. She  recovered  ber  worship,  her  con- 
sistories, even  her  i»ovincial  Synods;  her 
pastors  and  professors  were  again  salaried  by 
the  State,  as  when  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was 
in  force.  She  did  not  press  her  demands  to 
the  uttermost,  and  her  National  Synods  re- 
mained as  a  germ  in  these  words  of  M. 
Portalis,  which  appear  in  his  report  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  relating  to  the  organic 
acts  of  the  year  X  :  "If  it  pertained  to  the 
laws,"  he  said,  "  to  admit  01  reject  the 
divers  forms  of  worship,  these  divers  fomw 
of  worship  possess  an  independent  being, 
which  they  do  not  derive  from  the  laws,  and 
of  which  the  origin  does  not  have  its  source 
in  human  determinations.  Religion  in  its 
essence,  having  an  a^lum  in  the  conscience, 
is  not  within  the  law's  domain.  It  is  a 
matter  of  belief,  not  of  will.  When  a  reli- 
gion  is  admitted,  the  principles  and  rules  ia 
accordance  with  whidi  it  is  governed  are 
admitted  by  consequential  reasoning." 

The  Reformed  Church  of  France  has  been 
always  governed  by  Synods,  and  she  demands 
them  from  the  central  power  to  which  she  is 
united  by  the  art  of  the  year  X,  Especially 
for  twenty  years  back,  the  need  of  this  has 
become  more  urgent  than  ever.  The  Church, 
being  filled  with  more  life,  has  become  more 
divided.  Alongside  of  a  clearer  profession 
of  the  traditional  reformed  faith,  of  that  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ  crucified,  very  God  and  veiy 
Man,  in  whose  name  all  the  martyrs  have 
yielded  up  their  lives,  have  been  mani- 
fested doubts  and  hesitations,  which  have 
speedily  passed  into  negations.  Numerous 
questions  of  doctrine,  questions  of  discipline 
of  the  highest  importance  have  arisen,  and 
arise  daily ;  a  supreme  authority  to  determine 
them  is  wanting.  The  Central  Council — 
organized  by  the  decree  of  185a — suffices 
for  the  relations  of  the  Church  with  the 
State;  it  exercises  no  influence  over  the 
Church  herself.  The  sole  competent  au- 
thority is  a  National  Synod  : — "  Our  Church 
has  never  abandoned  this  institutiDn,"  was 
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aid  ^  the  Pans  Cooagatcry^  ia  tibc  coatat  ai 
itrde^bentioDOifihea^di  Jalf,  1863;  "ahe 
has  never  ceased  tp  dananii  its  iB^atabUda- 
meatt,  and  she  has  natab^  dons  due  wkh 
unanifnit}'  by  the  otgan  of  her  repieaentaHn'ea 
OB  oacb  occaaen  diat  they  hane  net  ti^ether 
in  a.  deliberative  asierably." 

What  the  frotestant  NatiooaJ  Aeaenhifai 
1848  desBndDd,  sixty-three  cimaistanes  havfr 
demaadsil  also  vrith  uiuBRiiltiiig  pctHstenoe 
fram  the  GsveraiHeKts  which  have  succeeded 
each  other  in  Ftanos.  On  the  monxm  of  a 
cruel  war,  whiie  rent  l^  pajtiiotic  giM&  dui- 
iag  eight  amitths,  the  Retwrned  Church  of 
Fmnce  ssss  her  efforts  crowned  at  last.  !£. 
Thiera,  Piasktait  of  the  Repofabc,  bas  signed 
tbe  decree  cmvokiiig  the  Natjcnal  ^nod. 


Two  hundred  aaA  taielve  years  ahcr  the  ha 
S)n«d  l^a%  hdd  at  L«Bdun,  60m  the  lodi 
cd'  Novanbec.  1659,  to  the  rodi«f  Janiuiy, 
it]6o,anhuadjod  nod  nine  >«»£  after  tke  bn 
Synod  of  the  Wilderness  la  1765,  the  depn- 
ties  of  tte  Fructa  PtotestMits  are  abaut  ta 
asMmbte.i^iii  in  a  Bolemn  Sij^od.  ^tanal 
33:id  regnkr  aidilKiiity  ia  restoied  to  the 
Chinch,  her  ocekstiliition  is  at  lengith  cnii- 
plcte.  Let  tju^is  be  reodenHl  ts  het  EhviK 
Head.  It  now  bekings  to  the  mta  win 
shall  be  called  ta  sit  in  tins  importaBtisaeiD- 
hlcy  to  dedde,  under  dK  ejae  of  Ae  Lord, 
the  bxttae  dettantes  of  the  Chorch.  'Dk 
isatnent  is  a  dedshre  one.  Uay  God  iapui 
t»  theot  tbe  Adelil^,  tiie  courage,  aad  Hit 
wisdoia  of  their  fore&lJbeis ! 


RELIGJON   AND    SCIENCE. 


TRUTH  am  never  be  at  variguice  with 
tnidi—- scienoe  cevcr  at  rariaaace  wkh 
rdhgion;  wespesk.of  aoune,  of  botii  in  their 
parity;  tbey  mce^  and  strea^iien  maa's  most 
gkanoH»  thought — Jamtrttii^.  And  yet  you 
3>y^  "  I  ■vas  more  peacefuj,  nwre  secure, 
when  as  a  child  I  ahirt  my  eytB  ttfion  my 
qmMAut'b  bieast  and  slept,  Wboot  a  caec, 
SBnply  cnfotdiag  mya^  In  laith.  This  pre- 
sdenoe,  this  mixing  up  of  reason  in  cveiy- 
tU^,  one  link  joined  to  anotber  from 
etvni^  to  eteraity,  snatches  a.  aupfxnli  fnom 
me, — my  confidoice  in  pa/fa,  my  wmgs  to 
GiKi.  H  they  fail,  I  M.  powedeu  in  the 
dust,  without  confoit,  witlvHit  bo|te.  I  bow 
befooe  the  great  and  glorimti  light  of  know- 
ledge, but  it  seean  ta  me  tiist  thereii)  is 
Inunaa  pride,  tbe  ^nsh  to  be  as  wise  as  God. 
'That  yon  shall  be!'  said  lite  serpent  to  iimn 
when  he  would  penuade  him  to  eat  of  d>e 
tioe  of  knonriedge.  Thsough  my  ioteUcct, 
I  nuist  admit  the  tntth  of  what  astrDoDniy 
tesohw  and  prerves ;  I  aee  the  etenud  intel- 
lect c^  God  in  the  building  of  the  whole 
wodd — in  tbe  smoM  and  in  tbe  gicBi-^wiieie 
It  is  joined,  and  fitted  together  into  a  nevier- 
ending  harmonioiis  wiaole-.-and  I  tremble  in 
toy  devest  need  and  sorrow ;  for  wbat  cam 
mf  ^xxyax  e&ct,  where  all  is  sternest  law?" 

Vou  tBemble  when  you  see  the  Almighty 
revvaling  Himself  in  lave — that  Being  witit 
irtiom  it  is  said  mind  and  heart  are  one; 
yoa  tiKinble  when  you  knerw  that  .£5r  hoe 
doasen  you  to  irmnoitahby.  And  I  know 
this  by  religion — b^-  the  holy,  everlasting 
ward :  saence  is  laid  as  a  stone  upon  my 
grave,  bm  religion  is  that  whidt  rolls  it  away. 


Vat  it  is  oot  wholly  so.  The  tinsst  flover 
[Hreachcfl  from  iis  greea  sto^  in  the  name  <ri 
science,  aJao  furaMflbiag  proof  cf  imnnrtalit]! ; 
and  with  Buch  suBwraaces  &om  faith  aad 
scieune,  Ctae  imoMinal  will  sot  treMble  in  hiK 
deepest  need,  nor  tbe  winga  of  pt^yer  fail ; 
you  will  believe  in  tbe  eternal  law  of  kiK 
as  you  beltew  ia  the  etenuil  law  of  science 

\Viien  a.  child  picks  fkitrcTs  in  the  fidd, 
and  brings  us  the  whole  hand&l,  one  up  tad 
one  doMTB,  all  dirown  together,  thai  in  etdi 
individual  oae  we  see  more  dearly  tbe  beai^, 
tbe  haraamy  in  coIgwx  and  foam  that  is  m 
good  to  oar  sight.  We  anaoge  them,  ud 
altogether  they  bknd  in  a  beauuM  t^NoIc, 
so  that  we  do  not  look  xt  oae,  but  at  the 
whole  bouquet.  Iliis  perception  of  tbe  faor- 
TBoaj  of  bcauly  is  an  inatinct  in  us,  lyia^  in 
our  eyei  and  in  our  ears — tbese  bridges  be- 
tween Dur  souls  and  the  created  t^iags  arouBd 
UB,  Throng  all  our  senees  theoe  is  astiiviBf 
^iRei  the  btumoKtonB  as  shewn  in  til  created 
tibingB,  cveai  in  tbe  beating  of  the  waves  o( 
tbe  air  made  manifest  in  sound. 

In  the  Bible  we  lead  tbe  words,  "  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,"  and  fiDro  this  we  can 
best  undeiftand  the  meaning  of  that  which 
we  call  a  senae  of  the  bcaaltfiiL  What  dx 
can  it  be  than  "  spirit  and  truth,"  tbis  mani- 
fesbiion  of  God  ?  Even  as  our  omi  souls 
sbiae  out  of  tbe  eye  aad  in  the  fine  ^*f 
abovt  tbe  mouth,  so  surely  the  image  of  God 
shines  Itwth  in  the  creation.  There  is  this 
hermimy  o£  beanty  6nm  tbe  smaUest  leaf  and 
liower  to  the  large  full  bouquet — &«n  oat 
earth  itself  to  tbe  numbetdeas  balls  in  the 
roams  of  tbe  sky ;  as  fiu-  as  tfaie  63^  can  see, 
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as  far  as  science  can  reach,  afl — both  gneat 
and  small — teUs  of  beauty  in  hannoiiy. 

But  if  we  look  at  man,  of  whom  we  have 
the  highest,  most  holy  word,  "  Created  in  the 
image  of  God,"  then  the  harmony  appears  to 
be  broken.  When  we  are  bom  we  are  all 
alAe  !  As  creatures  we  stand  equal  in  being, 
able  to  claim  nothing  as  our  right.  And 
how  differently  God  deab  to  us  our  talents ! 
Some  ate  so  enormously  great,  others  so 
anuUl.  Ax  birth  God  places  us  in  home  and 
poaition,  and  to  how  many  of  us  is  there 
not  aBoOed  the  hardest  battle  7  T^ere  we 
are  phccd,  to  /Aat  we  are  ushered  in ;  and 
many  toxf  with  appiarent  justice  say  :  "  It  were 

I   better  for  me  that  I  had  never  been  born  !" 

I  But  if  this  were  all,  human  bfe,  even  the 
highest  on  earth,  would  not  come  under  the 

,  law  oi  the  beau^  of  haanony.  That  is  in- 
credible, it  is  an  mjustice,  it  can  nercr  be 

This  disharmony  td  Me  arises  fron  the 
fact  th^   we   see   only  a  staall  part  of  onr 

I  being,  n^nely,  that  here  upon   the  earth; 

tbcK  DHKt  be  a  continued  life,  an  immort^y. 

If  our  being  ended  in  da^  here,  God's 

i  most  perfect  work  woald  be  impafect,  God 

I  not  righteoQsness  and  love,  as  everything  in 
nature  and  Eerelation  testifies ;   and,  if  one 

.  points  to  the  human  raoe  here  as  that  wheroi 
the  hannoay  is  most  to  be  manifested,  thai 
all  our  esdeavoDTs  sink  down  Co  the  industry 
of  the  OOiai  insed ;  hmnaaity  becomes  only 
a  monument  of  greatness  to  l^  Creator  :  He 
shows  then  only  his^ilw^.bul:  not  His  highest 
/ee'c  AU-love  is  not  self-love ;  and  we  must 
inherit  nminortality. 

In  this  rich  assurance  we  are  r^sed  towards 
God,  contideitt  that  what  happens  to  us  hap- 
pens for  our  good.  Onr  earthly  eye  has  but 
a  Itmtted  vkion,  our  spiiitiial  glance  reaches 
also  only  to  a  certain  bonndaiy ;  but  on  the 
other  si^  of  tAai,  the  same  law  of  alHove 
mast  also  rule.  That  God  knowcth  the  eter- 
nal fatiuE  cannot  make  ns^niKasy;  ve  onr- 
sehea  are  able  to  form  an  idea  of  It:  ve 


know  perfectly  what  chaagcs  rdust  take  place 
in  the  course  of  years ;  we  kiutw  the  time 
for  the  Sowers  and  the  fruits,  what  kinds  will 
grow  and  thrive,  the  time  of  ripening,  when 
the  storms  will  prevail,  and  when  it  is  the 
certain  rainy  season.  God  must,  and  in  an 
immensely  higher  degree,  have  the  same 
knowledge  about  his  created  things — about 
the  worlds  of  the  universe — our  earth  and  the 
human  race.  He  must  know — and  a  thou- 
sand years  ate  to  Him  as  a  single  day  to  us 
— therefore  must  the  development,  the  fruit- 
bearing  of  humanity  take  place ;  therefore  will 
the  passions  rule,  and  under  these,  characters 
develop,  persons  being  as  powerful  fly-wheels 
in  the  great  machinery.  History  shows  us  all 
this,  link  fast  in  link,  in  the  spiritual  world  as 
in  the  material :  the  eye  of  wisdom,  the 
Father's  eye,  encompasses  the  whole  !  And 
shall  we  then  be  unable,  in  our  hearts'  need, 
to  pray  with  consolation  to  this  Father,  as 
the  Saviour  prayed ;  "  Take  this  cup  from 
me,  yet  not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done  t" 
We  do  not  forget  these  last  words :  if  it  is  for 
our  good,  our  prayer  will  be  granted;  and  if 
rrot  granted,  then  let  us  be  as  the  child  that 
in  his  sorrow  comes  to  his  earthly  father,  and, 
not  getting  his  wisli  granted,  is  yet  refreshed 
bynild  words  aad  kind  reasoning,  so  that  the 
sorrow  is  softened  by  tears,  and  the  child's 
trouble  lightened.  T/iaiv/il\  also  be  procured 
for  us  by  prayer.  The  eye  will  find  tears, 
the  heart  consolation ;  and  who  has  trodden 
so  lar  in  the  paths  of  the  soul  that  he  dare 
deny  that  our  prayers  are  as  wings  that  bear 
us  to  the  sphere  from  whence  God  will  reach 
us  the  olive-branch  of  his  help  and  grace? 

Thus,  by  walking  with  open  eyes  in  the 
path  of  science,  we  see  the  glory  of  revela- 
tion. Human  wisdom  is  only  a  span  in  the 
column  of  revelation  that  beareth  God ;  but 
this  short  span  will  increase  throughout  eter- 
nity, through  faith  and  with  faith.  Science  is 
as  a  cfaemkal  proof  that  says  the  gold  is  pure. 

-  HAMS  CBRISTUN   AHDER.SEH. 
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TN  Bibjrkoi  went  forlb  Ibe  King's  decree. 

Thai  none  in  prayer  on  God's  great  Name  inighl 
call;— 
Wkea.  all  undteamt,  the  pleasut  mskxiy 
Of  praiK  waa  also  itapl !     Thea  ome  and  all 
In  Ba^eA,  mHsiae  tbe  atontomad  ittaio. 
Besought  their  captives  for  theii  songs  again. 


.  "  la  Uiis  Strang  land 
The  Lord's  sweet  music  may  no  more  be  sung 
By  our  sad  voices ;  for  yout  King's  command. 
Hushing   our    prayer,    hath    all     om    bicps    dH'. 

And  now  we  eu)  but  weep  :  in  vcncelesi  woa 

We  sit  alone  and  holy  song  forego. 

Joogle 
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"  Prayer  moat  with  all  our  miuic  ipterrose 
lis  breath  diviDC  ;  our  soags  can  never  rise 
From  lips  that  may  not  piay,  oc  they  would  lose 
Their  own  peculiar  beauty;  saddest  sighs 
Instead  of  song,  must  iill  our  tongues  to-day ; 
We  have  no  heart  lo  ung  who  may  not  pray. 


"  But  let  again  be  heard  the  voice  of  prayer 
Within  your  gates, —through  every  stately  street 
Let  King,  Priest,  Soldier,  People,  all  forbear 
The  ribald  jest,  and  Heaven's  high  praises  greet 
With  awe  profound,— then  shall  our  holy  song 
Be  heard  once  more  your  wondering  crowds  among. 


"  The  nobleit  song  that  ever  yet  WM  song  I  Ourhaips  woold bring,  and  wake  their  glorionsssund^ 

'Wthin  old  Babel's  walls  would  Ihea  reiound ;—  For  those  who  pray  may  praise ;  to  them  belong. 

We,  &om    the    willow*   where     they    long   have    In  eveiy  place  and  time,  the  Lord's  sweet  song." 


"  CAN  ANY  GOOD  THING  COME  OUT  OF  NAZARETH  ? " 


*'CAN  ANY  GOOD  THING  COME  OUT  OF  NAZARETH?" 


B  DEAN  OF  CHESTER. 


THE  best  thing  that  the  world  ever  saw 
came  "out  of  Nazareth."  Yet  it  was  quite 
natural  thatNathanaelshouldaskthisquestioii. 

It  is  not  merely  that  he  was  instructed 
to  believe,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
Jews,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom  in 
Bethlehem.  This  difficulty  was  raised  after- 
wards. When  others  said  of  Jesus,  "This  is 
the  Christ,"  the  objection  was  immediately 
and  very  naturally  made,  "  Shall  Christ  come 
out  of  Galilee  ?  Hat}i  not  the  Scripture  said, 
that  Christ  cometh  of  the  seed  of  David,  and 
out  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  where  David 
was?"*  It  is  probable,  however,  that  no 
thought  so  definite  as  this  suggested  the 
question  of  NathanaeL  It  is  very  doubtful  if, 
as  yet,  he  apprehended  the  full  meaning  of 
what  Philip  had  said  to  him.  He  was  hardly 
at  this  time  so  near  the  heart  of  the  great 
subject  which  the  words  expressed.  His 
thoughts  were  profoatJy  as  yet  altogether  on 
thesui&ce.  Moreover.theforniofhis question 
does  not  harmonize  with  such  definite  ideas 
concerning  the  Messiah  and  His  birth-place. 
On  this  view  we  should  expect  to  hear  him 
saying,  "Is  not  Christ  bom  in  Bethlehem?" 
whereas  he  merely  expresses  a  doubt  whether 
"  any  gocd  thing"  could  come  bora  Muar^A. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  quoting  a 
local  proverb.  We  cannot,  indeed,  absolutely 
assert  that  this  was  the  case ;  but  the  more 
closely  the  passage  is  considered,  the  more 
probable  does  this  opinion  appear.  On  this 
view,  he  was  under  that  power  of  a  local  pre- 
judice to  which  we  all  are  liable ;  and  he  in- 
stinctively and  impulsively  rejected  a'thought 
which  ran  cotmter  to  a  maxim  he  had  b^n 
accustomed  to  use.  Among  proverbs  those 
that  contain  a  local  reference  have  often 
the  strongest  bold  upon  us.  Such  proverbial 
sayings,  too,  are  often  very  sarcastic  and 
severe.  It  would  be  easy  to  give  examples.  | 
All  who  are  fond  of  loc^  antiquities  could 
supply  instances  from  their  own  neighbour- 
hood Such  illustration,  however,  would 
hardly  be  consistent  with  the  gravity  of  our 
subject  It  is  more  to  our  purpose  here 
to  allude  to  one  such  proverb,  whidi  is  found 
in  the  New  Testament  itself. 

St.  Paul,  in  writing  to  Titus,  and  in  nerv- 
ing him  to  deal  boldly  and  firmly  with  the 
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intractable  elements  he  has  to  encounter  in 
Crete,  quotes  a  current  saying,  attributed  to 
"  one  of  themselves,  a  prophet  of  their  own," 
concerning  the  character  of  the  inhabitants. 
"  Tfe  Crdani  are  aiway  Uars,  evil  beasts, 
slow  beliUs."*  The  saying  obtained,  no 
doubt,  the  greater  currency  through  being 
thrown,  in  the  original  Greek,  into  the  foim 
of  a  hexameter  line,  just  as  in  our  day  rhyme 
and  alliteration  help  a  proverb  to  run  :  and 
certainly  nothing  could  be  more  severe  and 
sarcastic  than  such  a  sentence.*  Still  the 
Apostle  adds  that  "  its  witness  is  true."  And 
there  is  abundant  proof  in  other  writers  to 
confirm  this  assertion,  that  the  Cretans  were 
boastful,  false,  treacherous,  savage,  lazy,  and 
sensual.  Besides  evidence  of  a  different 
kind,  there  are  other  proverbs  which  stamp 
the  character  of  these  people.  That  this  one 
should  have  found  a  place  in  Holy  Scripture 
is  very  curious  and  very  instructive.  It  could 
not  be  passed  over  in  a  series  of  papers  on 
"the  Proverbs  of  the  New  Testament;"  and 
this  seems  the  right  place  to  take  notice  of  it, 
as  it  is  a  marked  illustration  of  the  common 
tendency  to  embody  in  current  maxims  our 
dislike  of  certain  places  in  connection  with  the 
real  or  supposed  character  of  their  people. 

Veiy  often  such  a  proverb  is  a  shell,  of 
which  a  mtre  prej»dia  is  the  kernel; 
and  it  may.  be  added  that  this  habit  of 
creatmg  and  quoting,  whetha  justly  or  un- 
justly, such  lotal  ad^es,  is  peculiarly  preva- 
lent in  rwai  neighbourhoods.  Those  who 
are  intimate  with  country  life  in  its  smaller 
features,  and  who  are  accustomed  to  talk 
familiarly  with  country  people,  can  easily 
give  instances  from  tiieir  own  experience. 
Now,  a  large  part  of  the  Gospel  History  is, 
so  to  speak,  on  the'  village  scale.  It  was 
evidently  part  of  God's  plan  to  make  known 
His  great  work  of  Mercy  gradually  in  connec- 
tion with  this  modest  and  homely  framework. 
Shepherds  in  the  fields,  fishermen  on  the 
lake,  simple-minded  people  in  small  country 
places,  are  the  persons  whom  we  chiefly 
associate  with  the  earliest  life  of  Christ  on 
earth.  All  this  must  be  carehilly  borne  in 
mind,  while  we  are  reflecting  on  this  short 
dialogue  between  Fhihp  and  Nathanael. 

As  to  the  reasons  why  Nazareth  was  held 

to  be  so  contemprible,  we  are  now  in  the 

dark.     But  probably  this  bad  reputation  of 

the  people  of  the  place  rested  more  or  less 
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Dpon  fact.  "  By  the  figure  which  they  make 
in  the  ETBUgelists,"  as  Doddodge  says,  '^hej 
seem  to  have  deserved  it."  Very  early  in  our 
Lord's  ministry  we  are  told  that  on  His  com- 
ing to  Nazareth,  "  where  He  had  been  brought 
up,"  and  OD.  His  teaching  in  the  synagugue, 
ah£r  a  momenuiy  "  wonder  at  the  ffaaom 
wt»:d6  which  ^oceeded  out  of  Hig  tnanth" 
there  arose  a.  rode  and  inraking  indignstioQ 
at  the  doctrine  which  He  taught,  and  "  all 
they  in  the  synagc^ue,  when  tbey  heard  these 
things,  were  filled  with  wrath,  and  rose  up, 
and  dirust  Him  out  of  the  city,  and  kd  Him 
onto  the  brow  of  the  hill  whertton  their  city 
was  huilt,  that  they  might  cast  Him  down 
headloBg."*  If  this  incideot  is  to  be  taken 
is  3.  proof  of  a  rough,  unsociaUe,  aad  savage 
bigotry  oa  the  pert  of  the  people  of  Naiareth, 
we  canoM  wondex  that  such  a  chacactiK 
should  have  been  bEie%  described,  and  audc 
gerteraliy  known,  in  a  proverb.  And  how 
deeply  does  such  a  thought  nirUie  us  con~ 
scious  of  the  anjaiing  coadesceosion  of  our 
Savionr !  We  aie  apt  to  asButoe  that  He 
spent  His  boyhood  and  early  manhood  amoDg 
rustic  people,  who  were  siiiipj«-hearted,pcace- 
fuj,  and  compaiatively  iiknocent ;  but  it  is 
probably  a  truer  view  that  the  inhabitants  of 
that  upland  valley  were  rude,  ill-manaered, 
and  imattiactive ;  and  we  wooder  that  Christ 
should  have  lived  the  ear]yyear&  of  Hb  human 
life  not  only  in  a  remote  rural  neighbourliood, 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  wrald,  but  among 
those  whose  disposition  was  sixiguUjly  un- 
congenial to  His  own  pure,  holy,  gentle,  and 
loving  niind.  We  realise  thus  His  contact,  not 
simply  with  that  which  is  poor  and  despised, 
but  nith  that  tvhkch  is  coaxse  and  sin^ ;  and 
we  tbinl;  of  those  rocka  that  overhang  the  vil- 
lage with  Bometbing  of  the  same  feeling  which 
amkies  us  start  with  surprise  when  we  see  the 
names  of  Rafaab  and  of  UriaJi's  wife  in 
Christ's  genealogy,  as  given  by  SL  Matthew. 
No  doubt,  if  this  saying  conceming  Naza- 
reth was  a  ptoverb,  it  circulated  throughout 
Galilee,  and  especially  in  those  parts  which 
utre  oearesL  Small  neighbourhoods  which 
are  almost  contiguous  to  one  another,  are 
usually  very  quick-witted  in  detecting  the 
faults  that  are  visible  across  the  bolder. 
There  is  something  akin  to  Jiumour  in  the 
(act  that  Nathanael  was  himself  from  Galilee, 
and  not  only  so,  but  from  Cans  in  Galilee, 
which  was  itself  a  village  of  no  greater  note 
than  Nazareth,  and  may  very  probably  it£elf 
have  beea  markedby  pcoverbs  unfavourable 
to  its  reputation.  Local  jealousies  and  rc- 
sentments  cKpreas  Ihemaelves  in  proveibial 


sayings,  as  we  know  very  well  from  the  histo- 
ries of  tii<:h  places  as  Genoa,  Florence,  and 
Pisa;  and  the  same  thing  is  true — perhaps 
almost  more  true — in  the  case  of  small  and 
obscuie  cAOumiaities. 

Small,  however,  and  apparently  trivial  as 
the  base  snetufi,  witich  Najareth  ^brds  for 
Divine  lesson^of  faith  and  pcwtice,  it  it  qwte 
an  adequate  fanndabon  for  the  hi^est 
religJuMiE  taaching.  The  elucidation  of  gratt 
piinciplfis  is  often  most  ootnplete  in  nunnle 
instances.  It  was  in  Cana  of  Galilee  ttaM 
Jesua  "manifested  fintli  His  glory."*  A 
village  ia  an  Epitome  of  dK  world  :  tliewhcte 
of  iuJnan  nature  is  found  in  a  community  <rf' 
poisaafs:  aadcaFfeaialy,  in  t^  passage  before 
US,  we  bame  aa  good  an  illustration,  as  pos- 
sibla  of  a  marked  tendency  of  our  nature. 

We  call  this  tendency  by  the  name  of 
I^rfuiiice,  We  all  make  "Naiareliis"  for 
ourselves.  We  assume  that  no  "  good  "  am 
come  from,  certain  quaxters,  to  which  we  hare 
been  led  to  gi:ve  a  bad  name,  l^en  the  bad 
name  reacts  upon  our  opinion  in  turn.  We 
ha.ve  ex^essed  our  naxrow  ungoierous  feel- 
iag,  and  given  point  to  it,  by  some  fcna  of 
words :  next  we  believe  these  words  to  be 
true;  and  so  by  a  spmious  kind  of,genenli- 
salion  we  gather  in  more  prejudice  tbrough 
j  the  use  of  this  formula. 

We  see  this  process  going  on  continuallyi 
when  we  moke  comparisons,  in  favour  of  our  ;| 
I  own  coDtitry,  our  own  Church,  onr  o"n 
j  school  of  thought  in  that  Church,  out  own 
poiiticai  party,  our  own  class  in  life,  our  cwa 
little  set  in  society.  Let  us  take  these  several 
points,  one  by  one,  and  see  how,  in  each 
case,  the  prind]de  is  illustrated  by  facts 
'  which  we  carmot  deny. 
I  (i.)  As  regards  prejudice  in  favour  of  otH 
I  own  country,  and  the  tendency  of  such  pr^ 
'  judice  to  express  itself  in  current  maxims,  no 
instance  is  more  remarkable  or  more  iostrao 
tive  than  that  which  is  supplied  by  riie  Jews 
themselves.  Their  esciusive  habit  of  self- , 
congratulation  is  visible  throu^wut  the  Pro- 
phets ar>d  the  Gospel .  history,  as  the  back-  j 
ground  with  which  a  multitude  of  other  faults 
very  easily  combined,  and  which  made  them 
prominMit.  They  had  "  Abraham  for  their 
father."  +  They  that  were  without  were  "  sin- 
ners of  the  Gentiles."!  The  customary  hal^ 
of  the  Jew's  mind,  when  he  thought  of  the 
Heatbeijjwas  contempt :  and  he  justified  and 
strengthened  this  habit  by  his  prouerbs. 
But  tliis  tendency  was  by  no  means  limiKd' 
in  ancient  times,  to  the  chosen  people.    Th^ 
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sane  seltsoSidcncT  vae  eviilGnt  enough  ia 
aUxr  vatima.  Aod  the  Athaiiuis  iaa:y  be 
naised  e^MciaUy,  as  a  people  who  afsumcd 
their  own  Superioriir  to  others  as  an  axiani. 
Thc7  afanost  bebev«d  diat  titty  hehogid  to 
a  cWremnt  rac^  ejinlneively  coraaected  with 
their  own  beautiful  socneij  and  aky.  This 
gncs  great  force  to  the  assertioD  made  an 
"WoB'  Hill"  bf  St.  FauJ,  t^A  "God  had 
made  of  owe  blood  all  naiktoB  of  men  for  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  euth,  aad  had 
detensined  the  tines  before  appointed,  and 
tbe  boaads  of  theit  habitaliocL"  *  Ctuistiaaity 
has  done  lancb  to  extiaguiah  this  one-sided 
and  exdusive  naiiDiiality.  It  is  to  be  hofied 
tbat  we  have  leaznt  something  of  tbe  truth, 
that,  by  virtue  of  the  unioa^of  Hunwnit)'  with 
Christ,  there  is  now  "  nether  Jew  not  Greek, 
neither  Barbariaa  nor  Scythian."  But  our 
liability  to  ptejudice  ia  this  old  fonn  still 
sarviffes.  UnreascHiing  and  unjustifiable 
contempt  on  the  pait  of  Engtishmea  for  Coo- 
dnental  nations  used  to  be  ven  oomnoB, 
and,  isdtcd,  is  by  no  raeaos  infrequent  now, 
thou^  in  aoBoe  cases  ii  hu  given  place  to  b. 
wOEie  eril,  in  conaequfiace  d  the  prevalence 
of  tniTelliiig  and  the  oblkeiadng  of  thoee 
home-traditiDDS  whidi  aze  thoioughlj'  good 
And,  to  tain  our  thaugbts  to  the  New  World, 
wUch  in  the  coming  times  will  demand  moce 
aod  more  of  our  attention,  it  may  con£d»it^ 
be  stated,  that  if  England  and  America  have 
3oiBetan»es  been  on  the  verge  of  a  quarrel, 
pcejodice  on  tmc  side  or  the  ot^r  has 
had  tmieh  to  do  with  the  peril.  There  aia 
hardly  be  a  higher  Christian  dul]',  in  regard 
to  our  pvbhc  relaiitms,  than  to  combine  our 
feelingB  of  warm  and  strong  natioDaiit)'  with 
a  candid  and  ready  appreciation  of  all  that  is 
"  good  "  ebewbere. 

(2.)  But  if  the  love  of  our  own  country  is 
apt  to  forge  ior  us  chains  oi  prejudice, 
we  are  in  equal  danger — pqrbapB  greater 
danger— from  that  love  of  our  own  Church 
iriiich  must  needs  be  one  of  our  wannest  and 
slTongtist  sentimento.  In  |voportion  as  the 
ground  is  more  saa«d,  and  the  subject- 
matter  more  seriously  important,  we  are  more 
iadmed  to  ti^en  saoie  of  those  chains 
which  true  religion  directs  us  to  loo&en. 

Once  let  Ctuistendom  be  divided,  and  this 
danger  is  inervitabk:  and  Christendom  has 
been  disastrously  divided  ;  and  our  habit  of 
eachtsiveness,  maintained  by  each  within  his 
own  narrow  range,  is  part  of  the  punishraent 
we  Slitter  foi  the  divigioas  we  deplore.  No 
one  wbD  has  coroe  much  into  contact  with 
Ronoo  Catbcdic  countries  and  Roman  Catho- 


lic teaching,  can  be  igpoant  that  under  such 
iafiuences  the  most  false  nobons  of  the  Pro- 
testant world  are  inculcated,  and  that  popuUix 
phrases  are  so  used  as  to  rivet  these  untruth- 
fnl  views  upon  the  public  miad,  and  to  com- 
bine tlunn  with  bitterness  of  fediag.  But  is 
the  world  of  Protestantism  &ee  ftom  correla- 
tive evils?  The  detennined  (^nion  that 
everything  ccnuiecled  with  Rcnnanism  is 
iharou^ly  and  iiremediahly  bad — that  "no 
good  thing  csa  come  out  of  Nazareth  "—has 
oAen  brought  its  own  retributiaB,  in  the  form 
of  violent  reaction :  and  tbe  lessons  of.  the 
last  thirty  years  have  taught  us  somewhat 
severely  that  it  is  prudent  to  be  candid. 

But  to  turn  from  this  broad  contrast,  and  to 
IqqUl  nearer  home,  is  it  not  most  evident  that 
the  religious  divisions  which  resuk  in  separate 
organisations,  must  produce  prejudice,  with 
consequent  alienatioa  of  mind  £com  mind 
^td  heart  from  heart?  Let  the  conra:  oC 
such  changes  be  watched,  or  even  considered 
theoretically,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  all  this 
is  inevitable.  The  controversies  c^  one  gene- 
ration must  lead  to  prejudices  in  the  next. 
A  new  religions  community  must,  to  secure 
its  safety,  fence  itself  round  by  institutions 
and  customs  :  ajid  witliis  this  circle  certain 
habits  of  thoaght  must  grow  up,  more  or  lem 
alien  from  the  habits  of  thought  without. 
The  principle  of  af&nily,  which  tends  to 
draw  the  members  of  a  religious  association 
tc^ther,  tends  to  separate  them  from  those 
who  are  under  the  influence  of  ai&iities  of 
another  kind.  Again,  special  forms  of  re- 
ligious phraseology  have  a  liability  to  grow 
up  under  such  ciicuinstances  :  old  words  are 
used  in  new  senses ;  and  language  misunder- 
stood is  apt  to  result  in  misunderstandings 
of  a  more  serious  kind.  Wherever,  too,  there 
has  been  hardship  and  cruelty  in  the  course 
of  these  changes,  such  consequences  become 
more  marked.  Persecution  lias  a  powerful 
efifect  in  stereotyping  religious  feeling  and 
opinion.  Let  it  be  remembered,  again,  that 
ordinary  men,  when  they  are  in  earnest,  liave 
a  strong  tendency  to  gather  round  certain 
leaders,  to  catch  their  tone  and  spirit,  and 
aftern-aids  to  call  themselves  by  their  names. 
For  illustrations  in  actual  fact  of  the  influences 
here  generally  described,  we  need  only  look 
axonnd  ua  in  any  town  or  village.  How  little 
does  the  parish  clergyman  in  England  really 
know,  for  the  most  part,  of  tbe  habits  of 
thought,  the  strongest  convictions,  and  the 
real  feelings  of  the  Dissenters  '  and  what  a 
multitude  of  cironeous  impressions  concern- 
ing the  Established  Church  are  actively  cir- 
culated, and  iai  too  willingly  received,  among 
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Nonconformists !  Alienations,  bitterness,  and 
a  systematic  inability  to  think  well  of  one 
another,  must  be  the  result. 

(3.)  If  now  we  pursue  within  a  smaller 
area  this  same  topic  —  this  consideration 
of  the  unfiiir  judgments  which  arise  from 
religious  preferences  and  animosities — we 
find  the  same  results  in  a  form  quite  as 
strongly  marked  and  perhaps  less  excusable. 
The  reference  here  is  to  parties  within  the 
Church  to  which  we  happen  to  belong. 

If  it  were  not  productive  of  so  much  harm, 
it  would  be  beyond  measure  amusing  to 
watch  the  mode  in  which  this  partisanship 
operates,  and  to  see  how  mere  trivialities  are 
n^e  the  occasion  of  serious  misunderstand- 
ings. For  an  attitude  in  worship,  for  a  cere- 
mony which  isadmitted  to  beummportant,men 
will  sacrifice  the  great  blessing  of  co-opeiadon 
for  the  benefit  of  th«  erring  and  the  ignorant. 
Thus  little  cliques  are  formed  within  a  body 
which  might  easily  be  comprehensive,  and 
the  result  must  be  the  separation  of  parts 
and  the  weakening  of  the  whole. 

But,  to  leave  this  trivial  part  of  the  subject, 
and  to  turn  to  something  deeper — go  to  the 
house  of  a  thorough  theological  partizan. 
Look  at  the  books  in  his  library.  Examine 
the  periodicals  on  his  table.  Listen  to  the 
phraseology  he  makes  a  point  of  adopting. 
Observe  the  self-complacency  with  which  he 
assumes  that  no  "  good "  can  come  forth 
from  the  opposite  school  of  thought.  He 
and  his  party  live  in  Goshen,  while  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  in  darkness.  If  you  speak  of 
the  excellent  things  that  are  done  by  those 
who  do  not  agree  with  him  in  opinion,  he 
answers  with  an  incredulous  smile.  Some- 
thing of  this  state  of  mind  was  probably  in 
NathanaeL  But — being  candid  at  heart — he 
found  out  his  mistake.  And  the  Christian 
should  always  be  ready  to  meet  with  "good" 
in  unexpected  places.  He  ought  to  have 
confidence  that  God  can  make  even  the 
wilderness  to  be  fruitful.  Is  not  He  the 
Author  of  all  "  good  "  ?  Are  not  aD  things 
possible  to  Him?  And  is  it  not  our  wisdom 
and  happiness  to  see  what  is  "good,"  to 
recognise  it  willingly,  and  to  rejoice  in  it, 
wherever  we  find  it  ? 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  some  conse- 
quence to  urge  another  caution.  Prejudice 
is  apt  to  become  deepest  when  it  is  found  in 
connection  with  philanthropic  efforts  that  are 
undoubtedly  excellent  and  worthy  of  all 
honour.  The  warm  zeal  with  which  the 
cause  of  right  against  wrong  is  embraced 
makes  the  mind  incapable  of  judging 
collateral  subjects  fairly.    Two  obvious  illus- 


trations present  themselves  at  once.  It  is 
not  likely  that  a  word  should  be  written  here 
which  can  even  seem  like  an  advocacy  of 
Slavery.  But  how  hatsh  the  judgment  of 
Abolitionists  has  often  been  against  those 
who  feel  the  indirect  difficulties  of  the  sub- 
ject, whether  viewed  in  the  light  of  Scriptui 
or  of  actual  fact !  With  how  angry  a  temper 
are  those  dismissed  who  desire  to  discuss 
such  difficulties  calmly  I  And  how  evidently 
does  such  temper  betray  prejudice!  And 
so  with  some  (rf  those  who  have  devoted 
themselves  warmly  to  the  noble  battle  against 
the  hideous  evils  of  Drunkenness.  How 
vehemently  it  is  assumed  that  only  one 
tude  in  regard  to  this  serious  subject  is 
defensible !  How  uncharitably  are  those 
demned  who  have  not  been  brought  by  their 
honest  study  of  the  Bible,  or  by  car^ 
thought,  to  adopt  this  precise  attitude ! 

And  here  it  may  be  well  in  passing  to 
notice  that  conflict  between  the  theolc^cal 
and  scienti&c  worlds — or  at  least  that  coldness 
and  suspicion  between  them — ^which  just  now 
is  so  grave  a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of 
Religion  throughout  society.  Scientific  men 
find  that  some  theologians  are  uncandid  and 
dogmatic,  and  they  determine  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  world  of  theology,  and 
quietly  despise  it  Theologians,  on  the 
other  hand,  sometimes  see  that  scientific 
men  refuse— contrary  to  all  the  principles  of 
science — to  take  account  of  phenomena 
whidi  imperatively  call  for  explanation  or  at 
least  attention  ;  and  thus  the  whole  worid  of 
science  becomes  to  them  an  object  of 
suspicion  and  dislike;  On  both  sides  of  this 
controversy  it  is  forgotten  that  different  par- 
suits  superinduce  different  habits  of  mind; 
and  the  great  cause  of  Divine  Truth  sofiers 
because  it  is  secdonally  treated.  But  we 
must  pass  now  to  the  three  other  topics 
which  remain.  A  slight  glance  will  suffice 
for  each  of  them. 

(4.)  The  bitter  and  narrow  spirit  of  eccle- 
siastical party  is  often  derided  by  poUticians. 
Bui  are  the  politicians,  on  the  whole,  any 
betterthan  those  who havebeenblamedabove? 
Are  not  the  best  interests  of  the  country  often 
in  jeopardy — are  not  the  international  re- 
lations of  friendly  countries  sometimes  put 
extreme  peril — because  of  the  bitter  and 
narrow  spirit  of  political  party  ?  Our  own 
Parliamentary  history  supplies  us  widi  abun- 
dant illustrations  of  the  harm  done  through 
this  fault  A  bill,  for  instance,  evidently  in- 
tended for  the  public  good,  and  accepted  by 
political  adversaries  as  well  as  hy  poLtical 
supporters,  becomes  law;  and  it  is  blamed. 
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not  because  it  is  bad  in  itself,  but  because  a 
Government  has  earned  it  partly  by  the  help 
of  those  who  are  commonly  opposed  to  them. 
It  might  be  imagined  that  the  agreement  of 
moderate  men  of  two  parties  in  such  a  case 
would  be  an  a^ument  in  favour  of  the 
measure.  But  with  the  violent  pohtical  par- 
tizan  the  question  is  not  whether  a  measure 
is  "  good,"  but  whether  it  comes  out  of 
"  Nazareth "  or  not  Or  again,  some  new 
measure  is  proposed,  the  honest  aim  of  which 
is  to  restrict  some  evil  that  is  destructive  to 
personal  and  social  happiness  :  and  the  first 
instinctive  feeling  in  many  minds  is,  that  the 
movement  must  be  met,  not  by  cooperation, 
not  even  by  inquiry,  but  by  resistance,  be- 
cause the  movement  comes  from  a  quarter 
which  has  commonly  been  viewed  with 
hostile  party-feelings.  It  is  not  needful 
here  to  ciitidze  the  political  action  of 
other  countries.  But  all  politicians  ought  to 
remember  that  discussions  and  speeches 
on  public  questions  are  now  read  throughout 
the  world,  and  that  its  general  peace  may 
be  impehlied  by  reckless  partizanship.  Of 
course  it  will  be  said,  and  it  may  be  said 
with  truth,  that  great  measures  cannot  be 
carried  without  political  party  ;  yet  the 
country  and  the  world  would  be  the  gainers 
if  we  had  a  larger  number  of  independent 
men  who  simply  aim  at  what  is  best.  No 
doubt  this  requires  self-sacrifice :  but  more 
has  been  done  for  mankind  by  single  mar- 
tyrdoms than  by  successful  combinations. 

(5.)  In  the  next  place,  it  was  said  that  this 
kind  of  prejudice  is  often  very  strongly  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  our  own  class  in 
life,  as  opposed  to  other  classes.  This  too  may 
be  added,  that  such  an  aspect  of  prejudice  is 
for  one  reason  worse  than  the  last,  because  it 
is  more  connected  with  selfishness.  But  let  a 
single  illustration  suffice  here,  instead  of  any 
general  remarks.  The  most  obvious  instance 
is  that  opposition  between  the  working  men 
and  their  employers — that  collision  between 
Labour  and  Capital — of  which  the  news- 
papers are  always  full.  It  cannot  be  a  Chris* 
tian  thing  for  two  sections  of  the  community 
to  stand  face  to  face,  and  each  to  assume 
that  no  "good  thii^"  can  "come"  from 
the  other ;  and  it  may  be  said  with  perfect 
confidence  that  if  each  knew  the  other 
better— if  both  were  bound  together  by 
that  best  acquaintance  which  results  fin>m 
mutual  offices  of  charity — then  many  things 
which  have  caused  infinite  regret  and  infinite 
harm  would  never  have  happened. 

(6.)  There  remain  to  be  considered  those 
prejudices,  of  the  same  general  character  as 


the  last,  though  arising  from  a  different 
motive— less  selfish  perhaps,  but  more  con- 
temptible, because  of  their  littleness — the 
prejudices  connected  with  our  own  set  in 
society.  Here  we  are  in  the  innennost  circle 
of  ail ;  and  because  it  is  the  innermost, 
probably  here  the  exclusive  feeling  is  the 
most  intense.  We  read  now  with  a  smile  of 
the  old  clan-feeling  in  more  barbarous  ci 
tries,  which  prevented  certain  families  from 
ever  entertaining  a  kind  thought  of  one 
another.  But  the  same  thing  exists  still,  in 
a  form  more  polished  indeed,  but  quite  as 
sharp  and  keen.  If  Jesus  Christ  were  among 
us  once  more,  how  many  of  our  follies  would 
be  rebuked  by  that  noble  and  holy  presence ! 
Certainly  He  would  not  approve  of  our 
abstaining  from  acts  of  kind  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse, merely  because  our  taste  is  offended. 
Certainly  He  would  not  approve  of  our  con- 
tinuing the  slaves  of  hereditary  social  disUkes. 
He  made  us  "  free  "  from  all  this  bondage, 
that,  tike  Him,  we  might  become  the  "  ser- 
vants of  all,"  •  that,  like  His  Apostle,  we  might 
"  bear  all  things,  believe  all  diings,  hope  all 
things,  endure  all  things,"  f 

Now  with  regard  to  the  state  of  mind 
which  has  been  described  here  under  half-a- 
dozen  aspects,  it  is  only  just  to  remark,  in 
the  first  place,  that  prejudice  is  not  tucessariiy 
the  part  of  an  uncandid  mind.  It  is  at  least 
far  better,  both  intellectually  and  morally, 
than  that  easy  acquiescence  b  things  as  they 
come,  which  makes  a  man  quite  as  ready 
to  adopt  one  opinion  as  another.  But,  more 
than  this,  prejudice  may  possibly  be  an  in- 
dication of  strength  and  force,  and  even 
carulour  of  mind.  That  which  does  indicate 
weakness  and  obstinacy — and  weakness  and 
obstinacy  are  very  often  found  together — is 
the  retention  of  the  erroneous  view,  after  it 
has  been  proved  to  be  erroneous,  or  the  un- 
willingness to  take  any  trouble  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  the  matter  to  the  test.  But  a 
strong  revulsion  of  feeling,  when  a  sudden 
shock  is  given  to  a  preconceived  opinion,  is 
natural  to  a  noble  and  earnest  nature ;  and 
with  such  a  nature,  the  truth  thus  repelled 
at  first  sight  may  in  the  end  find  all  the 
warmer  acceptance.  "  Nathanael  was  wrong 
about  Nazareth ;  but  he  was  very  near  indeed 
to  the  truth  and  wisdom  with  which  throughout 
all  rime  Naiareth  was  associated.  And  yet, 
although  a  man  may  hold  a  misapprehension 
with  such  entire  honesty  of  purpose  that  his 
mond  nature  is  quite  intact,  the  misappre- 
hension is  in  itself  undoubtedly  a  misfortune." 
To  hold  truth  for  untruth  is  always  a  loss. 
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even  if  the  matter  namediately  in  qucstisn 
is  trivial.  The  prejaditK  may  wise  from 
■Dme  Tinperceived  drfeci  in  ourselves;  aad 
the  letting  in  of  the  new  .l^t  nwy  be  a 
step  in  the  course  of  self-iiBptiovraneiit:.  Bot, 
itutber,  snch  a.  mbapprshetuion  may  possibly 
hinder  the  acceptance  of  some  ulterior  truth, 
which  is  of  real  inqwitaace.  ThustfaediligenC 
foatering  of  a  candid  habit  of  mind,  even  in 
tr^s,  is  a  matter  of  greater  monent  tban 
^^ezrs  at  &ret  sight  "  What  would  Nadianaiel 
be  thinking  now  of  his  prejudice  against 
NazafFcCh,  tf  it  had  pemuaoitly  kept  hiia 
from  discipleship  to  the  Lord  of  Life?"  * 

"  Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out  of 
Nazareth?"  "  Come  and  see."  The  remedy 
for  all  sadi  misconceptions  as  those  which 
Have  been  enumerated  above  is  to  be  found 
in  these  last  woids,  which  in  &ct,  as  uttered 
by  Philip,  are  an  echo  of  the  some  words, 
uttered  a.  short  time  previously  by  the  Lord 
faknself.  "  Come  and  aet."  The  advice  given 
here  is  applicable  to  the  wliok  range  of  the 
sabject.  The  cure  is  here  provided  fi^  Ae 
evil  in  every  one  of  Che  instances  which  have 
been  briefly  adduced.  Whether  in  r^jard  to 
repugnances  and  antipadues  aiiHng  from 
national  differences,  or  &ora  eccle^astical 
Kpzration,  or  from  theological  DaisondersCand- 
Hig,  OT  from  poiitical  party,  or  from  class  in- 
terest, or  from  the  feding  of  social  caste, "  coeae 
and  see"  —  maJtc  better  acquaintance — of 
course  widiouC  giving  up  niut  jou  believe  to 
be  right— and  try  to  do  good  to  titosc  whom 
you  are  tempted  to  disliJu.  So  you  -wC^find 
aome"good,"eTicnin''NaaaTeth."  Asregards 
our  knowledge  of  foreign  countries,  there  is 
cuch  a  thing  as  travelling  to  cor^rm  ooi 
inherited  prejadiccs;  bat  traveling  in  an 
iaipartial  and  thoughtfnl  aptirit  comm^ly 
icveats  to  us  points  of  exced^nnre  that  were 
not  erpected.  So  it  is  with  friendly  aad 
nosispidous  intercourse  with  men  of  other 
religious  commoniaDS.  If  men  will  not  speak 
to  one  anotiaeT,  it  is  hardly  likdy  that  they 
will  think  well  of  ooe  aootJier.  But  if  op- 
povtumties  fbr  mutual  offices  of  kindness  are 
willingly  found,  if  coK>peiation  tibr  usriul 
purposes  is  ivekomed  wherev«-  it  can  be 
ccmsciexitioiBly  adopted,  openings  will  be 
obtained  for  miexpected  views  of  maay 
"  good  "  things,  even  in  "  Nazareth,"  As  to 
oar  dtead  of  paiting  with  chcnsbed  religious 
CDDvicCions,  it  is  certain  that  by  mutual  ac- 
quaintance men  often  find  that  they  agree 
where  they  stipposed  that  they  differed  ;  and 
this  at  least  may  be  confidendy  said,  that 


most  subjects  have  two  titles,  whtdi  cm  bya 
little  care  be  biou^t  into  contact  with  euh 
other,  and  which  a>e  bath  cxhibiMd  to 
greater  advantage  by  tnoaaa  of  the  oomuci. 
Moreovin,  to  leaire  out  fjf  view  such  dirsn 
benefits,  it  is  advantageoos  to  us  to  widen 
OUT  moral  s)m>paahie5,  and  to  obtain  a  bu^ 
acquanitaoiae  wi<h  human  nBtme.  Alnnst 
every- mui  can  ttach  us  sometiniig  that  is  nse- 
fiil,  if  only  we  are  in  seardi  of  ivbat  is  good 
and  on  our  guard  against  moral  horaL;  and 
tfais  oonditioa  is  tlu  essential  prerequisite  fera 
Cbristian  nse  of  the  piinci|de  bow  before  as. 

And  now  to  turn  to  another  side  of  imt 
sabject,  which  will  boag  our  thoughts  bock 
to  MazaKcth  itself,  and  to  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  which  is  tat  ever  associated  with  that 
place, — as  to  a>rcantcmpt  cajwessed  against 
Nazareth,  because  it  was  small  and  mean, 
this  is  the  very  point  of  greatest  instruction 
in  the  pasaage.  If  ChiistiKifty  had  not 
sprung  out  of  a  Namavth,  it  wonkl  hare 
been  deficient  in  one  ^eat  nndc  of  its 
Dirinity.  If  it  had  cone  fortii  from  sobs 
great  Bchml  of  FhiloaG|)liy,  or  frtnn  the 
miyesty  of  some  in^eiial  csart,  men  sa^ 
have  bfxuted  of  tte  New  Rehgion,  and  it 
would  have  ^uAkA.  It  might  be  added,  that 
if  Naaareth  had.  been  eiaincitt  to  a  h^ 
(tandard  of  sanctity,  purity,  iateUigsace  and 
gentleness,  it  mig^t  have  seeiasd  as  tlH)i^ 
the  origin  (tf  ChnBtiotuty  had  sooacthii^  to 
do  with  human  excellence.  Not  so.  It 
was  not  becanse  «c  were  so  good,  btit  be- 
cause we  were  so  bad — it  was  in  ooder  tkat 
we  should  for  ever  give  ap  all  conceit  of 
anything  great  in  amoves — it  was  fbi  thb 
dnt  "^  die  Angel  Gabriel  was  sent  froiB  God 
onto  a  dty  of  GahJee  aaoied  Naiareth."" 

There  are  two  contrasted  BibUcal  kso- 
sociatioDs  with  Nazareth,  which  soay  cai^ 
our  dioBghts  on  thu  subject  oawwd  to  their 
mnual  coiKkistoa.  I 

The  first  is  that  to  which  the  words  just  , 
quoted  make  alhtsioii,  nancly,  the  Anim-  j 
daCion  to  the  Virgin  Mary  of  the  awiiiig 
birth  of  ChdfiL  The  Gospel  of  St  Loke, 
dch  in  otiaer  respects  with  a  richness  of  its 
own,  stands  alorue  in  this  also,  that  it  spe- 
cially reveals  to  us  those  visits  of  ti« 
Angels  to  this  earth,  which  were  coimected 
with  the  Nativity  of  Christ.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  it  might  aJnaost  be  called  the  Cktspel 
of  the  Angels,}     Firat    we  have  the  visiwi 


concIudmE  put  uf  hii  Gupel.  wtiich  (bllDIn  Un  Cnici 
irfCktiic.    Far  Hum  ho  ^rmt  wtiat  noH  of  lbs  othrr 
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iritich  appcBKd  tn  the  jmtA  Zaobarias, 
}otm  the  Biqitist's  bttier.  Tlut  took  place 
in  7«nisalcaa,  in  the  Holjr  City  of  die 
Jews,  in  t^  Temple  hsetf,  and  close  by 
the  altar  of  iDcense.  T^e  thivd  angriic 
visitation  rcconied  bf  ^  same  EwogeKst 
in  esomc^n  with  tbe  birth  of  Chiim  is 
Dut  which  was  grasied  to  the  shephods  in 
tlie  firids  near  BMfalehein.  lottnnedxlie 
between  tiicse  two  appeamnc«  ii  that  of 
dte  ao^t  Gabrietto  NozoFetii.  Thisappcar- 
nBtx  is  to  Mf^heFsetf.  This  takna  place, 
not  in  the  histtffic  precincts  of  the  ^wish 
Ten^Ie,  not  nnder  tbe  stars  and  in  the  open 
ftcMs,  bttt  in  the  piwe  wd  sweet  secliHion  of 
3  peaSKSt  hotne.  The  poinU  'which  stxikc  \k 
in  -^  short  sentence  quoted  above,  are  die 
extreme  tefwliaesa  of  Nazaivth  and  die  hi^ 
precmiacBCe  of  Gabriel.  We  hare  seen  bow 
obscure  a  place  N»zaieth  was.  Nodii^ 
great  conild  pmsibly  be  e^Kcted  from  it — 
zsd  prejitdice  prereBted  the  eiqwctation 
from  it  of  aa^tluDg  "gjood."  Probiidf  elo 
place  was  more  WHdistaguiBhed,  more  de- 
spised, in  all  the  Holy  I^nd.  Yet  here  it 
is  that  this  gterious  vbit^nsn  was  made. 
Direct  (torn  b«aven,  Gabriel  b  setit,  not  to 
K  rofal  bouse  in  some  city«f  wbowh,  bot  to 
a  peer  maiden  betrothed  to  a  carpenter: 
and  a  ^spot  meiljr  disreganled  by  nan  is 
chosen  for  the  soUiiiHst  of  isysteries.  As 
to  the  angel  Gabriel  himself,  we  know  but 
little  of  te  hieramhy  of  heaven.  But  this 
•m  do  knew,  that  among  the  An^eh,  of 
whom  we  read  in  Sciqiture,  two  are  pre- 
enneiit  One  of  these  is  Miiriiad,  whtHn 
we  see  contending,  as  it  were  with  the  award, 
against  the  powers  of  m<il.*  The  other  is 
l^brid,  who  comes  with  wnustratioas  of 
corafoit  and  syn^thy  to  mas.'!-  He  e 
aRKNig  dK  higbeat,  if  not  the  very  bgheet. 
He  says  of  hirwseU",  on  that  easier  occaaian 
when  he  i^peued  to  John  the  bptistf; 
fotber:  "I  aip  Gabriel,  that  stand  in  the 
pKsc&K  of  God ;  and  I  am  sent  to  apeak  to 
thee,  aad  to  EAiew  ihee  these  gbd  tickings." 
On  sucth  an  enand  he  is  sent,  fnwB  beawen, 
even  to  Nazareth.  The  contrast  is  startling; 
and  it  reminds  na,  not  ntecsly  that  ear&  is 
my  near  tO'  beanen,  but  thai  the  lowliest  on 
earth  are  -  the  nearest  to  heaven.  Heace- 
forwud  the  name  of  Nazareth  is  a  word  of 
honoar,  by  rcaaon  of  its  very  lowliness.  The 
wcnls  of  the  "Mt^ificat"  have  been  ful- 
filled, eren  in  reg^d  to  the  very  place  where 
the  Ancundatiw)  was  inade.| 
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llie  oth«  Biblical  association  with  Naza- 
reth is  Etiangely  diSerent ;  but  it  leads  oar 
I  thoughts  up  the  same  point.  It  he^is  with 
I  dtshoneur  and  mds  with  the  highest  dis- 
!  tinction.  When  our  Lord  was  crucified,  the 
,  name  of  this  plocx  was  made  a  prominent 
port  of  the  "superscxiptioa"*  ai&ied  to  the 
CroEG.  No  doubt  this  phrase,  "Jesus  vf 
NaaarM,"  of  which  St.  John  only  informs 
aSft  was  chosen  with  a  purpoee.  It  added 
very  mnch  to  the  igoomuy  and  bitter  sarcasm 
whseh  suTTOoaded  the  Cruci&sion.  FrobaUy 
Hlate  wished  to  express  his  feelings  of  anger 
and  disdain  tonraids  the  Jews,  by  remind- 
ing them  of  the  conoeniptible  quarter  from 
whence  this  "  kmg "  of  theirs,  wbcun  they 
had  comfteUed  him  to  crucify,  took  his 
origin.  lie  may  too  have  attempted  ta 
rdfeve  his  own  cooscieBce— for  that  con- 
science had  been  ill  at  ease^by  recording 
that  the  innocent  man  whom  he  had  con- 
demned to  the  cross  was,  af^er  all,  not- 
withstanding this  popular  excitement,  voy 
aaimportant.  And  aatong  those  who  sur- 
rounded  the  Cross  this  woid  "  Naxaiedi " 
woohl  help  in  giving  point  to  the  satire 
which  passed  torn  mouth  to  iDOuth.  We 
could  'mya^oi/t  some  among  the  crowd  asking 
wbeie  Naaaieth  was,  r«r  all  classes  of 
fttoom  there  was  something  in  die  word 
aaggestive  of  scom.  No  learned  Kabbi  bad 
ever  cone  firmi  Nazareth.  No  one  that  bad 
ever  taken  a  peat  part  in  pvUtc  events.  As 
to  any  military  atsnigth  in  the  pkce,  a  mere 
handfe]  of  soidicrs  would  suffice  to  keep  its 
i^iabttaats,  however  turbulent,  in  order.  As 
to  the  leligioBs  character  of  the  place,  the 
inh^jiiantE  of  Galilee  were  of  very  doubtful 
onhodoxy.  £ven  the  language  too  of  the 
district  was  vulgar  and  unpleasing,  so  that 
when  any  one  came  from  thence  to  Jerusalem, 
"bis  speech  bewr^red  him." J  Thus  there 
was  Bockery  ready  at  hand  in  this  part  of 
the  sBfrasciiption  on  the  Cross  for  every  oae 
in  that  cruel  gazing  rnultitade — for  the 
Scribes  and  Ilansees — for  the  politician — 
for  ^  Roman  soldier — for  die  Jewi^  ynsat 
— for  the  refined  man  of  the  world.  Rit  ii, 
takmg  this  part  of  the  "  accusation "%  of 
Christ  as  our  starting-poiht,  we  look  onward 
in  the  sacred  htstoiy,  we  are  struck  by  the 
ctioi^  which  to<d:  place,  voy  reiDaikably 
and  very  rapidly,  in  the  associations  con- 
nected with  this  word  of  reproach.  Tfahi 
part  oi  the  inscription  most  have  been  well 
recollected  in  Jerusalem ;  and  it  may  be. 
argued  with  good  reason  that  sodi  rec^ec- 
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tion  is  implied  in  some  of  the  sentences 
which  we  find  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
The  change  of  feeling  indeed  appears  to 
begin  immediately  after  the  Resurrection. 
Compare  what  was  said  by  the  High  Priest's 
servant  to  Peter,  "Thou  wast  also  with 
Jesus  o/Nasarelk,"*  when  he  could  not  bear 
the  reproach,  with  what  the  Angels  said  at 
the  tomb,  "  Ye  seek  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
"■which  was  crucified:  He  is  not  here:  He  is 
"risen,"  t  Let  the  close  connection  of 
the  word  "  Nazareth "  with  the  mention  of 
the  crucijtxim  be  marked  When  the  Angels 
said  this,  the  cross  was  still  standing  on 
Golgotha,  with  its  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 
characters  legible  as  before  ;  or  if  the  cross 
was  taken  down,  that  tablet  which  bore  the 
"title"  was  lying  somewhere  neglected  on 
the  hillside,  or  had  been  just  taken  away  as  a 
worthless  tiling,  unless  the  reverent  care  of 
some  disciple  had  treasured  and  preserved  it. 
And  then  hear  how  St,  Peter  at  Jerusalem 
speaks  at  Pentecost  "Jesus  of  Nazareth"  \iz 
says,  "  a  man  approved  of  God,  ye  have 
crucified."  J  Still  we  see  the  cross  and  the 
very  words  that  were  written  on  the  cross  ; 
and  the  interval  between  that  sermon  and 
the  crucifixion  is  only  that  which  with  us 
separates  Whitsuntide  from  Easter.  Some 
of  the  hearers,  as  they  listened,  must  have 
remembered  what  they  had  seen.  And  again, 
when  the  lame  man  at  the  Temple-gate  is 
healed,  the  words  are  "  In  the  name  oi  Jesus 
Christ  of  Nazareth  rise  up  and  walk ; "  and 
when  Peter  makes  his  defence  before  the 
Sanhedrim,  he  connects  this  phrase  with  the 
crucifixion :  "  By  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Nazardk,  whom  ye  crucified,  even  by 
Him,  doth  dkis  man  stand  here  before  you 
whoIe."5  And  what  is  true  of  St,  Peter, 
seems  to  be  equally  true  of  St.  Stephen,  as 
we  see  by  the  words  introductory  to  his  great 
speech.  |[  In  fact  this  phrase,  once  expres- 
sive of  disgrace,  appears  now  to  have  become 
a  sacred  watchword  or  proverb  of  the  Chris- 
tians. The  word  "  Nazareth"  was  now  con- 
verted into  a  token  of  honour,  of  success,  of 
victoiy,  of  power.  And  all  that  need  be 
added  is  this,  that  when  we  study  our  Eng- 
lish Bible,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact,  that  of 
the  three  accounts  of  St.  Paul's  conversion, 
the  only  one  in  which  it  is  specified  that  the 
Saviour  said  firom  heaven,  on  the  road  to 
Damascus,  "I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"'^  is 
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the  account  given  by  the  Apostle  himself 
at  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  Temple  Couit,  to 
the  Jewish  mob,  some  of  whom,  twenQifive 
years  before,  must  have  been  in  the  multi- 
tude round  the  cross  on  Golgotha. 

With  these  changes  of  feeling  it  has  now 
come  to  pass  that  a  peculiar  chann  is  felt 
to  belong  to  the  name  of  that  place  which 
was  once  so  repulsive.  Travellers  from 
England  and  America  are  never  weary  of 
extolling  the  praises  of  Nazareth.  Its  beauty, 
its  seclusion,  its  holy  recollections,  have 
always  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  accounts 
which  they  write  of  their  journeys.  We  may 
end  with  an  extract  from  that  eminent  divine 
of  the  latter  country,  who  has  done  moie 
than  any  one  man  in  the  world  to  give  dignity 
and  exactness  to  the  science  of  Sacred  Geo- 
graphy. It  is  not  often  that  Dr.  Robinson 
warms  into  enthusiasm  ;  but  there  is  a  deep 
feeling  in  the  following  passage,  which  ren- 
ders it  a  fitting  conclusion  to  these  reflec- 
tions on  the  proverbs  connected  in  the  New 
Testament  with  the  home  of  our  Saviour's 
childhood.  "  Seating  myself  in  the  shade  of 
the  Wely,  I  remained  for  some  hours  upon 
this  spot,  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
wide  prospect,  and  of  the  events  connected 
with  the  scenes  around.  In  the  village  be-  j 
low,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  had  passed  his 
childhood ;  and  although  we  have  few  par- 
ticulars of  his  life  during  those  early  years, 
yet  there  are  certain  features  of  nature  which 
meet  our  eyes  now,  just  as  they  once  met 
his.  He  must  often  have  visited  the  foun- 1 
tain  near  which  we  had  pitched  our  tent;  I 
his  feet  must  frequently  have  wandered  over 
the  adjacent  hills;  and  his  eyes  doubtless 
have  gazed  upon  the  splendid  prospect  from 
this  very  spot  Here  the  Prince  of  peace 
looked  down  upon  the  great  plain,  where 
the  din  of  battles  so  oft  had  rolled  and  the 
garments  Of  the  warrior  been  dyed  in  blood ; 
and  He  looked  out  too  upon  that  sea,  over 
which  the  swift  ships  were  to  bear  the  tidings  ■ 
of  his  salvation  to  nations' and  to  contineais 
then  unknown.  How  has  the  moral  aspect  | 
of  things  been  changed  1  Battles  and  blood* : 
shed  have  Indeed  not  ceased  to  desolate  | 
this  unhappy  country,  and  gross  darkness 
now  covers  the  people ;  but  from  this  region 
a  light  went  forth,  which  has  enhghtened  the 
world  and  unveiled  new  climes;  and  noff 
the  rays  of  that  light  begin  to  be  reflected 
back  from  distant  isles  and  continents,  to 
illuminate  anew  the  darkened  land,  where  it 
first  sprung  up,"  *  j.  s,  howsok. 

*  Rabicuos'i  BibUul  RatanAa  »  Palalint,  iii.  i^  vp. 
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I.— AT  HOME. 

THB  SPKINO, 
CPBJNG  come  back  to  os  once  more,  and  the  face 
of  the  earth  renewed  I  All  nature  hurating  with 
life.  The  wondrous  life-cuireot  surging  silently 
tbiODgh  unseen  channels,  and  emerging  everywhere 
in  tree,  shrub,  and  fiower,  bud,  leaf,  and  blossom. 
Nothing  hid  irom  the  influence  thereof.  Life  burst- 
ing through  every  blade  of  grass,  every  branch  and 
(wig  and  tendri],  oak  of  a  thousand  years,  ciess  and 
com  of  yesterday.  And  no  sign  of  effoit,  aud  no  cry 
of  pain.  All  so  easy  and  so  natural,  that  we  hardly 
think  of  it, — hardly  realise  what  wonders  we  arc  in 
the  midst  of,  what  a  glorious  resurrection  goes  on 
around  us.  Yet  what  a  magnificent  gift  the  Creator 
makes  to  man  each  successive  spring  1      What  re- 


freshment of  mind  and  body,  what 

conscious  revivals  of  hope  in  dull  hearts,  what  profi 

n  of  tilings  of  beauty  which  are  a  joy  for   evei 

ne  with  every  spring !      O  for  the  thankful  bear 

I  to  acknowledge  that   ancient  promise  so  faithfully 

kept—"  While  the  earth 
I  harvest,  cold  and  beat,  summer  and  winter,  day  and 
night,  shall  not  cease."  Think  what  a  treat  for  the 
human  eye  and  the  human  heart  the  good  Lord  hns 
provided  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  four  thou- 
sand years — for  we  cannot  but  think  the  true  year 
begins  with  spring — that  have  run  their  course  since 
that  promise  was  made.  If  any  one  chooses  to  gc 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  modest  period  by  which 
,  the  Bible  bounds  the  history  of  man,  or  even  10  th( 
;  beginning  of  the  geological  cycles,  or  of  the  out 
hundred  thousand  years  which  it  has  become  tht 
fashioit  to  allow  for  the  human  period,  we  can  only 
hope  that  his  thankfulness  will  incr^e  in  a  1 
sponding  ratio — tliat  his  heart  will  swell  the 
profoundly,  when,  thinking  of  (he  mi^^hty  sum  of  the 
divine  beneficence,  he  praises  Him  whose  mercy 
endureth  for  ever! 

Comes  therewith  this  flood-tide  of  renewing  power, 

no  other   and   higher   current   of  life  ?    not  surging 

through  the  clayey  passages  of  earth,  but  through  the 

channels  of  moral  and  spiritual  being  ?     Far  God's 

higher  creation,  for  man  made  in  His  image,  for  the 

soul-world  into  which  He  breathed  the  breath  of  life, 

imes    there    no    corresponding    spring  ?      It   were 

irely  not  unnatural  to  look  forsomc  such  iccompani- 

lent.    All  nature  is  a  symbol,  a  symbol  of  a  world 

higher  than  itself.    The  forces  that  are  atwork  in  the 

visible  creation  are  symbolical  of  those  which  bear  on 

the  invisible.     Can  we  doubt  that  (be  Lord  of  life  is 

as  willing  to  send  his   Spirit  to  renew  the  moral 

world  as  He  is  to  send  the  breath  of  spring  to  renew 

the  natural  ?    But  in  the  one  case,  alas,  there  is  an 

obstacle  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  other. 

Man  in  virtue  of  his  free-will,  in  virtue  of  the  very 

capacity  that  raises  him  above  all  other  creatures,  is 

capable  of  opposing  tlie  movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

I.   KA 


And  grievoQsIy  does  he  carry  out  the  opposition. 
So  that,  whil«  all  nature  seems  to  welcome  the 
divine  breathi  man  closes  his  heart  against 
God's  Spirit.  He  shots  out  God  and  keeps 
the  door  closed,   in    spite   even   of    the    plaintive 

that  pleads — "  Behold,  I  stand  at  (he  door  one 
knock."  And  what  disastrous  effects  this  oppositioi 
brings!  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  life-current  weri 
borne  (hrougb  the  moral  world  as  freely  and  fully  as 
it  rushes  through  the  natoral,  what  blessed  effects 
should  wcnot  witness  onevery  side  !  Whatcs 
that  all  who  value  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  should 

at  such  a  time  in  prayer  that  a  spiridial  spring- 
may  come, — tha[  Ufe  and  order,  peace  and  love, 
fragrance  and  beanty.maybeseen  bursting  from  every 
heart  and  every  home, — that  tbe  spiritual  world  may 
undergo  a  renovation  that  shall  not  fall  short  of  the 
natural !  Is  there  no  feeling  in  men's  hearts  at  such 
a  season,  kindled  by  God's  breath,  in  unison  with  the 
movements  of  nature,  that  would  utter  itself  thus- 
Let  us  open  our  hearts  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  wel- 
come his  blesseil  influences  !  Without  them  havew 
not  been  living  among  the  tombs  ?  Let  us  emerge 
into  the  sunshine,  and  be  blessed.  Have  we  not  been 
feeding  on  husks  7  Let  us  allow  Him  to  lead  us  back 
to  our  Father's  house,  to  receive  (bat  welcome,  and 
breathe  that  atmosphere  of  love,  the  very  thought  of 
which  is  enuugh  to  excite  a  rapture  oF  joy.  Have 
we  not  been  turning  away  from  Him  who  came 
at  once  to  rei'eal  the  Father  and  to  redeem  the  lost  ? 
Let  us  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Divine  Word,  and 
receive  (he  love  that  has  been  seeking  and  wooing  us 
in  our  miserable  blindness,  and  that  only  returns  oni 
neglect  witb  the  more  lender  appeals.  Lord  of  life, 
to  wbom  shall  we  go?  So  unite  us  to  thyself  that 
we  may  share  thy  life,  reflect  thy  beauty,  and  diffuse 
thy  fragrance ! 

PKOFESSfTE 

The  interest  caused  everywhere  by  the  death  of 
Professor  Maurice  is  very  remarkable.  This  interest 
has  been  in  all  cases  most  respectful.  Even  the 
journals  that  difler  most  widely  from  bis  views,  and  that 
hold  him  to  have  done  a  great  amount  of  harm,  have 
written  of  him  tenderly  and  hopefully.  The  secular 
press  has  loaded  him  with  eulogy— perhaps,  ii 
cases,  an  equivocal  complImenL  Much  of  this  is  due 
to  the  chivalry  of  his  pubhc  life,  and  much  too  (o  the 
charm  and  purity  of  his  personal  character.  In  the 
case  of  one  who  could  be  described  as  "  chaste,  e 
unto  whiteness,  meek,  devout,  and  humble ;  full  of 
warm  love  and  tender  benevolence, 
impossibility  t 
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ir  him  with  his 


bonum." 
character  not  to  charm  all  'those  who  became  ac- 
quainted with  him ;  and  so  he  made  many  personal 
disciples  even  among  those  who  could  not  altogether 
understand  him  or  did  not  understand  him  yet.  The^ 
41      I"- 
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of  his  presence  fascinaled  Ihem,  and  when 
they  failed  to  comprehend  the  teacher,  tbey  never 
failed  to  rererenee  the  man." 

The  GOUTictiotis  of  eamett,  thoughtful  men  on  reli- 
gion  aie  genemUj  the  result  of  tiro  forces,  operate 
ing  partly  from  without  and  from  within;  one  the 
lev^tion  and  Spirit  of  God,  the  other  the  natural 
bias  of  the  mam's  mind,  or  the  character  of  the  school 
in  which  he  has  been  reared.  In  what  different  pro- 
pmtion*  these  elements  ara  combined,  and  in  what 
different  degrees  they  modify  each  olbcr,  every  one 
knows  who  has  studied  the  character  of  soclimcii.  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Maurice  the  influence  of  the  natural 
bias  waa  very  itrong.  Reared  in  the  school  of  Sooi- 
nianism,  he  never  got  rid  of  the  leaven  of  that  School  in 
the  place  which  it  assigns  to  Reason  as  the  test  and 
Elandard  of  divine  truth.  Strong  in  his  philosophical 
tastes  and  tendencies,  he  was  much  more  disposed  to 
view  ChrislianiCy  at  a  philosophical  system  than  as 
essentially  a  meas^e  of  reconciliation,  and  (o  treat 
it  accordingly.  Tender  and  amiable  in  feeling,  he 
shrunk  Icom  those  aspects  of  revealed  tratfa  that  look 
sternly  and  implacably  on  men,  or  on  any  part  of 
them.  As  chaplain  of  Guy's  Hospital  he  got  that 
ocquaintaaee  with  the  lorruws  and  wants  of  the  poor 
which  led  lo  his  deep  and  practical  interesC  in  the 
working  classes,  and  in  this  way  he  was  the  more  dis- 
posed to  the  view  of  Cbristjanity  that  seemed  most 
full  of  benefit  to  all.  The  b&se  which  marks  Mr. 
Maurice's  >¥ritingB  bears  witness  to  the  struggle  of 
tbe  two  forces  in  his  mind — his  reverence  for  Revela- 
tioa,  and  his  lendeDCy  to  shape  and  mould  it  accord- 
ing to  his  own  prodivides.  Trying  to  conserve  the 
one,  and  payiog  much  regard  lo  the  other,  he  was  led 
lo  view  tiie  doctrines  of  Scripture  in  a  sense  which 
had  never  before  been  regarded  as  the  senae  of  Scrip- 
ture. Retaining  such  terms  as  atonement,  punisli- 
mcnt,  and  the  lilie,  he  interpreted  them  not  in  a 
Biblical  but  in  a  Mauritian  sense.  In  so  far  as  he 
brought  other  nien  up  from  the  Socinian  point  of 
view  to  his  own,  he  did  good.  In  so  far  as  he 
brought  them  down  from  views  more  simply  Biblical, 
he  did  harm.  It  is  undoubted  that  many  regard  him 
as  a  spiritual  father,  and  speak  moat  gratefnlly  of  his 
help  in  gaiding  them  to  the  green  paslnres  and  still 
vratcrs  of  the  faith.  It  is  equally  nndonbted  that  in 
the  jodgment  of  others,  he  smoothed  down  the  pecn- 
liar  doctrines  of  Revelation,  to  make  it  more  acceptable 
to  the  natural  mind.  But  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  thi 
social  elevation  of  the  working  classes  were  worthy 
of  all  praise.  In  proclaiming  that  the  true  Chris, 
tian  spirit  was  never  more  wronged  than  when  social 
ifljtiatice  was  practised  and  justiiied,  and  never  more 
honoured  than  when  it  set  itself  to  enlighten  the 
ignorance  of  the  working  classes,  slir  up  the  more 
favoured  classes  to  do  their  duly  to  them,  and  remove 
the  barriers  that  prevented  the  happy  intercourse  of 
class  with  class,  he  did  a  service  as  important  as  it 
was  seasonable.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Mauiice  himself, 
hit  remarkable  petwmal  qnalities  checked  the  effects 
which  his  views  might  otherwise  have  bad.  But  he 
lived  to  see  others  carrying  these  views  to  fearful 


conclusions — conclosiona  that  perilled  the  most  vital 
truths.  His  case  showed  how  difficult  it  is  lor  men 
to  draw  the  line — "  Hilhetto  siialt  thou  come,  and  no 

THE  ATKAXASIAH   CRBED. 

The  contest  as  to  the  Athanasian  Creed  waio 
warmer  and  wanner,  and  it  is  annonnccd  that  it  is  to 
form  the  great  burden  of  debate  in  the  neit  session 
of  Convocation.  Onght  the  damnatory  clauses  to  be 
left  out  or  not  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlte 
damnatory  clauses  have  a  most  parnful  ring,  and  that 
no  one  would  enact  them  now  for  the  iirat  time.  Bat 
it  is  contended  on  one  side  that  it  would  be  a  vny 
serious  and  reprehensible  step  to  make  any  change  in 
an  ancient  creed,  and  set  aside  anything  which  has 
the  sanction  of  tbe  whole  Church  from  very  earfy 
times.  Then,  too,  it  is  argned  that  in  assenting  to 
the  "  doctrine"  of  the  creed,  one  is  not  to  be  held  as 
assenting  to  the  damnatoiy  clauses.  In  assenting  to 
the  doctrioe  of  the  creed,  it  is  said,  yon  assent  to  iB 
view  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Hoiy  Ghost,  bnt 
you  do  not  thereby  assent  to  the  anathemas  poured 
on  those  who  do  not  concur  in  ib  every  statement. 
This,  however,  looks  lo  some  too  Lke  special  plead- 
ing, and  explaining  away  what  is  the  natural  and 
obvious  meaning.  To  many,  too  (and  among  them, 
on  opposite  sides,  arc  Dean  Stanley  and  Canon  lid- 
lion),  the  damnatory  clauses  are  inseparably  idenlifirf 
ivilh  the  substance  of  the  creed.  Among  other  pro- 
posals for  settling  the  question  is  a  compromise  thit 
it  be  read  only  on  one  Sunday  of  Ihe  year. 

This  brief  notice  is  altogether  inadequate  to  convey 
a  correct  impression  of  the  eitraordinaiy  inlerest 
which  thit  question  is  exciting  in  the  Chnich  of 
England. 

A  few  raonlhs  ago,  somo  remarks  were  made  in  I 
this  magazine  respecting  a  sermon  preached  by  Mr.    | 
Jowett  in  the  Greyfriais'  Church  of  Edinburgh.    Ilie  I 
Editor  of  the  Guardian  inserted  a  letter  from  acone- 
spondent  complaining  of  the  criticism  as  too  sevMt. 
What  was  our  surprise  lo  find,  in  the  number  of  Ihe  '] 
same  paper  for  3rd  April,  a  letter  from  another  cor- 1' 
respondent,  commenting  on  a  sermon  preached  by 
Mr.  Jowett  in  London,  in  terms  thai  make  our  ar 
observalions  appear  tameuess  it:,elf  1    We  subjoin 


"  Sir, — I  went  last  Sunday  morning  to  SI.  Mary's. 
Bryanston-squart,  and  heard  Professor  Jowetl  preach 
on  the  text '  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  sptril  ye 
are  of.' 

"  He  began  his  sermon  by  telling  us  that  the  ac- 
count  given  in  the  Bible  of  Elijah's  calling  down  (ire 
from  heaven  on  the  captains  and  their  fifties,  was  lo  | 
be  considered  by  us  in  the  same  light  as  the  account  ,1 
of  Ehsha  and  the  children  who  mocked  hiin,  and  of  ,| 
Uizah,  who  prestunptnoualy  laid  hold  of  Ihe  sik-  ■} 
And  he  went  on  lo  say  that,  as  such  accounts  woe  ,1 
repugnant  to  our  feelings,  we  must  look  upon  Ibeni   ■ 
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in  one  of  two  lighls — dlher  a»  not  writien  at  >H  by 
divine  inspiration,  or  as  not  reTerring  to  incidents 
sanctioned  by  Go  .  He  ^ve  us  to  under^tsind  thai, 
in  his  opinion,  snch  stories  were  mere  myths,  utterly 
unworthy  of  our  belief. 

"  Now,  lit,  we  Kve  in  an  age  when  very  few  state- 
ments, even  when  made  from  the  pulpit,  strike  na 
with  wonder.  In  the  present  day,  a  sensational  ser- 
mon is  almost  as  common  as  a  sensational  novel,  and 
I  own  that  when  I  saw  Professor  Jowetl  in  the  pulpit 
at  St.  Mary's,  I  eipecled  to  hear  something  broader 
than  osual.  But  I  certainly  did  not  expect  even  the 
Master  of  Baliol  to  repudiate,  in  the  first  few  words  of 
his  opeoiog  address,  the  veracity  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  to  sweep  away  like  cobwebs  oar  early 
associations  with  God's  Word. 

"  Has  it  really  come  to  this,  that  a  dereyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  a  Ptofessor  of  Oxford  Uni- 
vemty,  a  head  of  a  college,  thinks  it  right  and 
commendable  boldly  in  the  face  of  day  to  state  bis 
disbeUef  in  the  Bible? 

"Is  it  really  impassible  for  members  of  the  Chnrch 
of  England  to  take  their  families  (o  church  without 
subjecting  them  to  having  thdr  respect  and  reverence 
for  Holy  Writ  outraged,  and  their  peace  of  mind 
destroyed,  by  one  who  comes  among  them  as  a 
stranger,  and  wbo  must  know  how  :utlerly  unaccus- 
tomed his  hearers  are  to  snch  a  mode  of  discussing 

"Afew  years  ago,  the  feelings  of  Churchmen  were 
outraged  by  the  Colenso  sc^mdal ;  but  really  Bishop 
Colenso  is  an  injured  man,  if  we  consider  with  what 
impunity  the  leaders  of  the  Broad  Church  purty,  at 
the  present  time,  are  allowed  to  disseminate  their 


FKEB  LANCES  IN   LONDON   UISSIOH   WOSK. 

Lord  ShaOesbury,  whose  Christian  zeal  on  behalf 
of  the  masses  of  London,  old  and  young,  is  as  inde- 
fatigable as  it  is  piaisewonhy,  recently  convened  at 
his  house  in  London  a  party  of  some  seventy  Evan- 
gelists, engaged  In  mission  work  in  London,  but 
mostly  unattached  to  any  church.  His  lordship  was 
desirous  of  getting  information  as  to  the  number  and 
ettent  of  such  operations.  Perhaps  he  may  have 
been  more  or  less  consciously  under  the  influence  of 
the  feeling  that  something  in  the  shape  of  organiza- 
tion, and  something,  too,  in  the  shape  of  superin- 
tendence, was  desirable  in  this  great  cause.  Though, 
of  coarse,  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the 
great  Christian  sentiment  which  is  generated  by  the 
Evangelical  churches  of  the  land,  such  operations  arc 
(or  the  most  part  practically  independent,  and  their 
promoters  arc  pretty  much  at  liberty  to  use  any 
methods  that  they  please.  On  the  whole,  it  is  re- 
markable how  much  they  are  pervaded  by  unity  of 
•pirit,  thongh  of  coarse  they  are  marked  by  consider- 
able diversity  of  operatioa.  Many  of  them  are  con- 
ducted financially  on  the  principle  of  simply  making 
known  their  wants,  and  receiving  snch  unsoliciied 
c«Dtribatioa*  a*  are  lent  by  Christiaii  friends.    Alto- 


gether they  are  remarkable  products  of  the  work  of 

faith  and  the  labour  of  love ;  and  we  can  hardly  ci 
ceive  a  more  interesting  contribution  to  our  home- 
mission  literature  than  would  be  produced  if  sc 
one  with  a  graphic  pen  should  record  their  history,  and 
ilinstrute  by  vrell'Chosen  instances  the  frotts  that  have 
sprung  from  them. 

As  samples  of  the  operations  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  meeting,  the  following  must  suffice  :- 

Mr.  George  Holland,  of  George  Yard :— Has  900 
children  ia  ragged-school ;  1,000  adults  in  connect 
with  various  meetings.  Mothers'  meeting  of  160,  of 
whom  105  are  paying  members.  Wc  get  the  refuse 
of  the  empu-e  in  the  East-end  lodging-bouses — wo 
out  prostilutes  from  the  West-end;  worn-out  thieves 
from  all  parts  of  London ;  worn-out  tramps  from 
everywhere.  Every  room  in  the  district  under  vis. 
tion.  No  opposition,  it  has  been  lived  down.  Total 
abstinence  an  important  part— can  trace  1,000 
claimed  drunkards,  of  whom  half  are  now  Chrislia: 
Five  years  ago  had  an  interesting  meeting  of  JOO 
boys;  the  editor  of  the  Christian  and  Mi^  Mac 
pherson  were  present.  That  was  the  origin  of  the 
Boys'  Home  at  Hackney.  Mr.  Morgan,  some  timn 
later,  went  with  him  through  Spitalficlds  one  Sunday 
— the  speaker  pointed  out  to  him  the  old  cholera 
hospital  as  a  desirable  place  for  Christian  work  ;  that 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Home  of  Industry, 
now  under  Miss  Macpherson,  whereby  already  900 
chiklren  have  been  provided  for  in  Canada,  and  whose 
income  last  year  was  ^6,000.  Mr.  Holland  has 
seventy  volunlory  labourers.  He  can  trace  ninel] 
work  io  various  parts  of  the  world.  Nineteen  years 
ago  Mr.  Holland  took  out  children  to  sing  ;  it  was  a 
great  means  of  keeping  down  opposition ;  the  people 
said,  "  The  children  have  a  right  to  sing,  and  the 
gentleman  has  a  right  to  teach  them."  The  great 
mass  of  people  living  in  courts  and  alleys  ne 
leave  them  on  Sundays  ;  we  must  not  expect  them  at 
our  meetings,  nor  to  come  to  large  open-air  services ; 
if  reached  at  all,  it  must  be  by  going  in  among  them, 
and  speaking  to  a  handful  of  people — to  twenties,  or 
tens,  or  even  twos,  or  one  by  one. 

Mrs.  Booth,  of  the  East  London  Christian  Mission, 
expressed  sorrow  that  she  was  there  in  place  of  her 
husband,  absent  from  illness.  She  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  origin  and  operations  of  the  mission- 
It  supplies  free  silling  accommodation  for  6,000 
people,  holds  two  hundred  services  a  week,  in  and 
out  of  doors,  and  reaches  14,000  people  every  Lord's 
Day.  She  described  the  deplorable  poverty  of  the 
people  of  that  district- 
Mr.  Bernardo  spoke  of  his  work  as  including  adults 
as  well  as  children.  Services  every  night,  always 
crowded.  Upwards  of  300  adults  ^thered  into  the 
membership  of  varions  churches.  This  year,  he  said, 
we  have  also  restored  seventeen  boys  to  their  parents, 
who  had  mn  away  from  home. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  remarked,  with  respect  to  so 
observations  of  Mr.  Bernardo  as  to  emigration,  that 
whatever  might  be  said  of  the  boys,  we  cannot  but  see 
that,  considering  the  disproportion  between  the  sexe* 
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revealed  by  the  Jast  census  (an  excess  of  640,000 
females],  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  [he  necessity  of 
emigrating  them. 

II.— THE  CONTINENT. 

THE  DUTCH  COMMEMORATIpN. 

The  present  year  l8;?  is  the  tercentenary  of  two 
great  events  in  religious  as  well  as  civil  history— the 
assertion  of  their  freedom  by  the  Dutch,  and  the 
massacre  ofthe  Huguenots  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day 
in  France.  The  latter  event  occurred  farlher  on  in 
the  yeac;  but,  in  any  case,  it  is  not  an  event  that  any 
party  would  care  lo  commemorate.  The  Pioteslanl 
church  may  indeed  give  thanks  that  it  was  not  the 
means  of  utterly  deslroj-ing  (he  Reroimcd  cause,  but  it 
cannot  be  forgot  that  it  intlictcd  on  it  an  awful  blow. 
Tlie  ultramontane  party,  however  much  they  might 
be  disposed  to  sympathize  with  the  spirit  of  the  Pope 
who  commemorated  Ihe  event  by  a  medal  bearing  the 
words  "Strages  Hugonotoniro,"  would  hardly  venture 
to  make  it  an  occasion  of  public  celebration. 

But  it  is  Dthenvise  with  the  Dutch  Centenary.  We 
owe  more  than  we  can  express  to  Mr.  Motley  for  his 
admirable  works — "The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public," and  "  The  History  of  Ihc  United  Nether- 
lands." Tlie  rending  public  of  this  country  knew 
but  little  previously  of  the  awful  and  prolonged  per- 
secutions indicted  on  the  ProlesLinl  Church  under 
Philip  II.  and  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Tlio  noble  heroism 
□f  such  men  as  Count  Horn  and  Count  Zgmont,  and 
of  countless  other*  "of  wliora  the  world  was  not 
I  worthy,"  had  found  no  place  in  such  pages  as  those 
I  of  Fox,  and  had  made  but  little  impression  on  the 
public  mind  of  (his  country.  Thanks  to  the  American 
historian,  these  bloody  but  glorious  chapters  of  the 
history  of  Chris(ian  patriotism  are  cow  familiar  to 
mosl  readers,  and  we  ate  all  Ihe  Aiore  disposed  (o  re- 
^■ard  with  interest  and  sympathy  the  commemoration 
of  independence  which  has  just  taken  place. 

The  particular  ci'ent  commemorated  was  the  taking 
of  BricUe  from  the  Spaniards  00  April  i,  1572,  which 
was  the  first  act  leading  to  Ihe  ultimate  expulsion  of 
the  Duke  of  Ah-i  from  the  Netherlands,  and  llie 
establishment  of  William  of  Orange  as  sladtholder. 
carried  out  wilh  great 
orange  colours  showing  eveijwhere,  and 
high  and  low  joining  in  the  ceremonials. 

DR.  VOrt  D0LL1\GEE.'S   LECTURES. 

We  coniinuc  our  notice  of  Dr.  Von  DuUinger's 
lectures,  of  which  the  sixth  related  lo  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  seventh  and  last  of  (he  series  to  llic 
prospects  of  rc-union  in  the  European  Churches. 

After  sketching  the  history  of  the  English  Church, 
he  noticed  in  detail  some  elements  of  strength  and  of 
weakness.  No  church,  he  said,  had  become  more 
rooted  in  the  affections  or  was  more  in  harmony  with 
Ihe  spirit  of  any  nation  than  the  English.  Of  the 
strength  of  Christianity  in  England,  he  considered 
that  two  great  causes  were  the  Bible  and  the  Sab- 


Tlii  Sibil  in  England. — "England  possesses  an 
excellent  translation  of  the  Bible,  a  masterpiece  of 
style,  and,  as  far  as  faithfulness  is  concerned,  prefer- 
able to  the  Lutheran  :  she  has  brought  it  so  far  that 
the  Bible  is  throughout  England  the  people's  book ; 
the  traveller  finds  it  even  in  the  rooms  of  his  hotel,  ' 
and  I  believe  we  may  ascribe  one  great  advantage  of  ' 
England  over  other  lands  to  the  fact  that  there  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  to  be  found  in  every  house,— Ihat  | 
tliey  are,  so  to  speak,  the  good  genius  loci,  the  pro-  I 
(ecting  spirit  of  hearth,  and  home,  and  family ;— I  ■ 
mean  this  advantage  of  Enghind— that  a  Lleralue  of 
sin  and  shame,  such  as  has  made  (be  moral  almo-  | 
sphere  of  France  pestiferous,  and,  alas!  though  in  | 
smaller  measure,  yet  brazens  it  out  in  Germany,  has  ', 
up  to  the  present  Uot  found  admissioa  into  the  British 
Islands." 

Thi  British  jiiSia/A.—"  Another  advantage  of  | 
England  is  (he  keeping  holy  of  the  Sunday,  which  , 
lies  at  the  heart  of  all  Churches  and  parties,  alljiough  I. 
at  this  moment  it  may  not  be  quite  free  fromjudiiziu;  ' 
extravagances.  But  what  I  would  principaUy  piiic  1 
is  the  liicl  that  that  cold,  blunt  indifferenlism  whict  1 
on  the  Continent  lies  like  a  poisonous  blight  on 
whole  classes  of  (lie  population,  has  as  yet  no  place  | 
in  the  British  Islands.  Among  the  higher  and  lover  1 
classes  in  England,  pardcipation  in  Sunday  woisliip  ; 
is  not  (he  exception,  as,  e.g.,  in  France,  but  the  nile."  I 

On  Ihe  other  hand,  there  were  drawbacks  to  the   , 
efficiency  of  llie  English  Church.    Two  of  theseireie   . 
Erastianism  and  the  state  of  the  masses.     Bui  ihe  j 
greatest  difficulty  of  all  was  the  inward  condition  ot  \ 
the  Church- the  existence  of  Ihe  Ibree  diverse  schools 
— Calvinistic,  Broad  Church,  and  Ritualistic   Of  die 
Evangelicals  he  speaks  very  slightingly,  as  "  withoal 
any  theoretic  cultivation,  and  possessing  only  a  popi-  , 
lar  and  00  scientific  literature — as  living  on  the  fame 
of  their  predecessors,  and  as  a  declining  rather  dian 
increasing  party."     The   Broad   Church  he  deems 
more  a  society  of  spiritually  related  savans  (tian  ai 
organized  party,  delighting  in  the  presence  of  s< 
many  divei-sities  of  opinion,  and  placing  much  le 
liance  on  their  connection  wilh   the   Stale.     The  ; 
Ritualistic  party  is  the  section  of  Ihe  Church  which 
the   apostolic  succession ;   and  since  ihii  1 
is  only  in  the  three  great  Churches  whose   | 
conlinuily  has  never  been  broken.  Western,  Easleni,   1 
and  English  Episcopal,   so,   say  they,  (hcse  three   | 
Churches  constitnle  together  the  true  universal  Church,   , 
oneinrool;  butinthe  lapseof  ages,byhumanfaultaiiil   j 
divine  permission,  split  up  into  three  great  oatnardly 
separated,   inwardly  united,   trees — three  branche  |{ 
whicli,  when  (he  right  time  shall  come,  shall  again  '1 
grow  together  inio  one  united  tree,  ovcishadowing  M 
the  world  by  its  foliage.    It  was  from  this  section  of  j 
the  Church  that  proposals  for  CathoUc  union  went  .1 
forth  ;  but  (his  was  before  the  Vatican  Council,  sinct  || 
which  cveni,  according  to  Dr.  DoUinger,  all  thoughts  j| 
of  corporative  union  are  positively  impossible.  1 

In  spite  of  all  difficulties,  however,  and  in  the  hope  i| 
that  the  Uttramontanes  will  be  defeated,  Doiline^  1 
dings  to  the  hope  of  a  reunio 
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r  thinks  that  while  the  Ultiamontanists  at  the  one  ei- 
ae  and  Calrinists  at  the  other  wonid  oppose  any 

I  such  plan,  the  great  bulk  of  the  meiobership  of  the 
Christian  Cburch  in  Europe  is  resily  in  favour  of  it. 

I  He  goes  over  one  by  one  the  leading  points  on  which 
thert  is  a  sepatatioii  between  Pioteslonts  and  Catho- 
lics, and  he  fancies  that  he  sees  a  way  of  getting  over 
the  diflically  which  each  presents.  This  last  portion 
of  liis  lectures  is  certainly  the  most  sapei£cial  and 
atisfacto^yofall.  As  1o  juslificalion  "soli  fide," 
as,  in  fael,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  But  D51- 
linger  hardly  admits  thai  it  is  on  the  true  meaning  and 

I  import  of  justification  that  the  controversy  turns.  A^ 
1  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  might  not  Protestants 
agree  that  one  class  of  minislera  should  TolunCaiily 
fjive  up  family  life  .■'  The  question  of  giving  the  cup 
to  the  laity  need  not  separate  them,  for  Ihcy  acknow- 

I  Icdgcd   the  Easterns  who  did  so.    As  to  purgatoiy, 

,  Protestant  teachers  were  approximating  those  of 
me.  In  the  matter  of  the  confessional,  they  must 
allow  ministcts  to  deal  with  individual  consciences 
somehow.  And  so  on.  It  is  all  so  easy  if  people 
would  but  believe  it.  So  very  easy,  indeed,  as  to 
show  too  clearly  that  Dollingcr  has  failed  to  appre- 
e  the  great  spiritual  movement  that  issued  in  the 
Refornialion,  and  that  caused  a  gulf  to  open  between 
Rome  and  the  Reformeis  not  to  be  filled  up  by  tlie 
closing  pamgiaphs  of  a  scries  of  popular  lectures. 
Deeply  inlcfcsting  though  these  lectures  are,  and  very 
remarkable  (he  free  unprejudiced  view  taken  in  them 
so  many  great  subjects,  the  conclusion  to  which 
(hey  have  come  is  lame  and  impotent,  and  will  con- 
strain many  to  feel  that  far  deeper  forces  than  those 
which  Doltinger  has  specified  are  needed  to  bring 
about  the  true  union  of  Christendom. 

DoLLINGEB   ON  THfi  JESflTS. 

it.  von  Dollinger  feels  very  keenly  that  the  Jesuits 
have  been  the  great  promoters  of  the  dogma  of  the 
Infallibility,  and  that,  since  i/ieir  union  means  uncon- 
didonal  subjection,  they  are  (he  great  opponents  of  the 
an  which  he  desires  to  promote.  But  he  holds 
their  downfall  to  be  not  far  distant : — 

•'To  this  I  answer — 1  beheve  and  am  firmly  per- 
suaded that  the  empire  of  this  order  in  Germany  will 

It  be  of  long  duration ;  that  the  splendid  victory  of 
the  Jesuits— I  mean  the  victoiSes  of  July  18  and 
August  3}!,  TS70,  the  Vatican  decrees  and  the  sub- 

'  sion  of  the  German  bishops — will  very  soon  be 
turned  quite  into  defeat.  The  clear  witness  of  history 
admits  here  of  no  doubt;  the  experience  of  three 
hundred  years  proves  that  the  Jesuits  have  no  lucky 
hand — on  their  undertakings  rests  no  blessing.  They 
build  assiduously  and  indefatigably ;  bnt  there  comes 
a  whirlwind  and  overthrows  their  building,  or  a  tor- 
reat  breaks  in  and  washes  it  away,  or  the  worm-eaten 
timbers  fall  to  pieces  under  their  hands.  In  them  we 
are  reminded  of  the  Oriental  proverb  about  the 
Turks — '  Where  (he  Turk  plants  liis  foot  (here  grass 

IThe  following  rhuml  Of  Jesui(-history  in  Europe 
is  t^onderfuUy  terse  and  comprehensive ; — 


"Their  missions  in  Paraguay,  Japan,  among  (he 
wild  races  of  North  America,  have  long  come  to 
end.  In  Abyssinia  they  had  at  one  time,  1625,  nearly 
conquered  the  country;  nine  years  later  all  failed, 
and  they  have  not  dared  to  enter  there  since.  Their 
missions  in  the  Levant  and  the  Grecian  Islands,  in 
Persia,  Egypt,  the  Crimea,  have  nothing  but  a. 
memory  at  the  present  day.  Spain,  their  mother- 
land, for  whom  they  worked  so  long  and  hard  in 
Europe,  is  bankrupt  and  depopulated,  'a'souUess 
corpse,  the  skeleton  of  a  giant.'  For  two  hundred 
years  the  Jesuits  in  Spain  stamped  out  by  incan< 
the  Inquisition  the  Spirit  of  the  people,  and  it  has 
followed  that  all  inlelligcncc  and  cultivation  is  gone, 
and  that  Spain  is  the  most  backward,  Turkey  ex- 
cepted, of  all  European  countries.  As  n  Spanish 
diplomat  in  Rome  once  said— 'The  Jesuits  are 
worms  that  gnaw  at  our  vitals.' 

"And  what  have  they  done  in  Germany?  We 
owe  to  them  our  thirty  years'  war,  the  decline  of  o- 
Catholic  schools,  (he  retrogression  of  cultivation  and 
spiritual  destitution.  They  undermined  and  ruined 
the  old  German  kingdom  and  Catholic  empire.  As 
conscience-keepers  of  the  Habsburgs  they  destroyed 
freedom,  banished  Protestants,  and  sowed  unexi ' 
guishable  hatred'against  the  princely  house  on 
part  of  the  Reformed  portion  of  the  empire :  under 
their  influence  '  a  spiritual  quarantine  '  was  exercised 
against  the  Austrian  house,  which  split  it  from  the 
rest  of  Germany,  and  has  perfected  the  sepatalioi 
our  own  day.  Bohemia  was  long  the  pet  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  what  have  they  done  there  ?  They  have 
destroyed  the  old  literature  of  the  Czechs,  mined  the 
Bohemian  aristocracy  by  exile  and  confiscation, 
banished  three  thousand  families,  destroyed  the  con- 
stitution, '  and  at  this  time  is  (he  Cadmus  seed  of  the 
dragon's  teeth,  which  the  order  of  Loyola  then 
sowed,  fully  sprung  up,  and  if  in  (he  conflic(  between 
the  Iwo  nationalities,  the  Czechish  and  German,  m 
peace  and  no  remedy  is  to  be  found,  then  the  acts  o 
the  seventeenth  century  and  the  authors  of  those 
acts  have  to  bear  the  blame.'  In  England,  as  we 
saw  in  the  last  lecture,  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits 
caused  the  hatred  so  strong  against  Rome,  and  for  a 
century  made  the  lot  of  the  Catholics  unendurable. 
In  Sweden,  by  the  help  of  King  Sigismond,  and  by 
means  of  a  liturgy  imposed  on  the  clergy,  the  Jesuits 
tried  to  reintroduce  Catholicism :  the  king  lost  his 
throne  in  consequence.  In  Russia,  they  attempted 
by  means  of  (heir  (ool,  (he  false  Demetrius,  (o  sub- 
ject the  people  (o  (he  Romish  chair ;  Demetrius  was 
slain  and  they  were  driven  out.  In  Poland  (hey 
ruined  the  people  and  nation.  In  Portugal  in  (he 
siiteenth  century  they  had  King  Sebastian  entirely 
in  their  hands,  and  they  led  him  into  a  foolish  c: 
paign  [n  Africa,  where  he  lost  his  life  and  army,  and 
mined  his  kingdom.  Then  thcytried  to  establish  the 
Spanish  rule  over  Portugal,  and  failed  also  in  that- 
As  to  France,  the  Jesuits  got  the  consciences  of  the 
Bourbons  into  their  keeping,  and  their  children. 
Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  prepared  the  downfall  of  their 
dynasty  and  the  revolution  of  their  nation :  to 
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Jesuits  is  due  the  d«p  fall  of  Fiance,  its  widespread 
immoralily,  and  the  ohatactet  of  the  people  for  dis- 
turbance, which  to  this  day  they  richly  enjoy.  They 
so  enervated  and  wasted  the  French  Church  that  it 
became  an  easy  prey  to  Voltairianism,  anil  the  Revolu- 
tion readily  made  it  its  victim." 


The  difficalties  of  the  Alt-Catholic  movement  are 
great  and  numerous.  The  rcfoim  would  spiead  much 
more  rapidly,  says  the  coirespondeut  of  the  Guar- 
dian, if  priests  could  be  fouod  1o  head  it,  but  as  yet 
only  thirty  names  can  he  enumerated  of  those  who 
hiLve  faced  excommunication  in  consequence  of  their 
(aith.  Immediately  after  the  council,  eighteen  priests 
declared  their  disbchef  of  the  Vatican  decree,  and 
but  twelve  more  have  followed  tbeir  example  in  the 
nghtcen  months  that  have  intervened.  In  some 
places  tlic  civil  authorities  have  giTiated  to  the  Alt- 
CathoHcs  the  use  of  a  church,  and  at  Colore  so 
many  as  three  thousand  arc  reported  to  have  attended 
some  of  the  services.  In  Germany,  the  movement  is 
said  to  be  moat  popular  in  the  south  and  in  the 
Rhenish  palatinate;  in  the  north  it  makes  but  little 

The  refusal  of  the  Austrian  Government  to  recog- 
nise the  Alt-Catholics  has  given  rise  to  vigorous 
remonstrance.  A  very  earrlest  appeal  has  been  made 
by  the  Alt-Catholics  of  Vienna  to  the  Chamber  of 
Bepaties,  and  very  great  emphasis  has  been  laid  on 
the  refusal  to  treat  marriages  celebrated  by  Alt- 
Catholic  priests  as  valid,  thereby  holding  tbe  married 
parties  to  be  in  a  state  of  concubinage  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  remonstrance  has  been  effectual, 

Ac  Bonn,  the  four  eicommanlcated  professors  have 
addressed  a  spirited  remonstrance  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne.  They  are  Dr.  Hilgers,  Dr.  Reush,  Dr. 
Langen,  professors  of  theology,  and  Dr.  KnooJt, 
professor  of  philosophy.  In  deahng  with  the  Arch- 
bishop, they  are  enalilcd  to  quote  his  own  words  in 
opposing  the  dogma  and  protesling  against  it.  Of 
course,  iheir  case  is  very  strong.  But  it  is  the  case  of 
Strong  right  against  strong  might.  Their  letter  con- 
cludes with  the  following  phiin  words  : — "  It  rests 
with  God  whether  we  shall  live  to  see  the  end  of  the 
present  confusion.  But  we  had  rather  depart  this 
life  laden  with  unjust  censures  than  become  accom- 
plices of  those  who  have  introduced  this  confusion,  or 
who,  in  their  mistaken  zeal  for  upholding  the  exter- 
nal unity  of  the  Church,  have  professed  doctrines 
which  they  could  not  fail  to  perceive,  as  we  did,  on 
candid  examination,  to  be  nolliing  short  of  a  funda- 
mental perversion  of  the  traditional  failh  of  the 
Catholic  Church."  The  Jesuits  h.ive  taken  a  bold 
step  at  Munich,  and  have  sent  down  a  father  to  bold 
a  series  of  lectures.  They  are  not  so  much  in  avowed 
opposition  to  Dollinger,  but  doctrinal  lectures  de- 
signed to  show  that  Jesuit  leaching  is  not  what  be 
represents.  The  first  of  the  series  was  on  the  divinity 

The  position  of  the  bishops  who  so  strenuously 


fought  against  tbe  dogma  in  the  council,  and  de-  ; 
nouDced  it  as  do  part  of  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and 
as  incapable  of  ever  being  made  such,  is  most  hoini-  . 
Itating.  They  are  now  trying  to  put  down  the  very  i 
men  who  hold  what  they  taught  them  two  yean  ago.  |! 
Whether  they  are  conscious  of  their  moral  de^a-  ■> 
lion  or  not,  they  are  equally  to  be  pitied.  Tbe  canse  | 
of  truth,  relatively  we  mean,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
professors  who  have  braved  all  for  its  sake,  and  have 
written  on  their  flag  ■'  No  Surrender."  Bot  whettiet  \ 
the  movement  wili  establish  itself  as  a  great  vital  ; 

ROUE. 

A  very  considerable  impression  was  made  at  Rome  \ 
some  weeks  ago  by  the  public  discussion  of  the  qncs.  ! 
lion,  Whellicr  or  not  St.  Peter  ever  was  at  Rome  ? 
Tlie  speech  of  Gavaiii  was  especially  teLing.  Tbe  Ij 
institution  of  a  Bibie  Society  under  the  shadow  of  ' 
the  Vatican  is  another  remarkable  event.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  was  wonderful.  It  is  said 
that  ten  thousand  fried  to  obtain  admission.  The 
great  speech  of  the  occasion  was  that  of  Father  I 
Ilyacinthe.     Speaking  of  the  olden  times  in  Rome,  | 

"  In  this  city  of  Rome  there  were  seen  the  pa-  j 
trician  ladies,  the  descendants  of  the  Fabii,  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  tlie  Jeromes  to  hear  the  Word  of  God,  and 
repairing  to  the  deserts  of  Palestine  that  they  might 
listen  to  it  with  more  advantage.  The  Bible  was  cot 
the  book  of  the  priest  alone,  il  was  the  boot  of  lie  I 
woman,  of  the  family.  Let  us  reluni  to  the  Bible; 
there  wc  shall  find  the  reform  of  our  souls.  Id  i 
alone  is  found  the  living  word,  in  it  alone  is  fouo 
tlie  gold  passed  a  hundred  times  through  the  furnace. 
Let  it  be  read  in  our  families,  let  it  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  conscience.  On  this  cvntact  de- 
pends the  regeneration  of  religious  society,  and  of 
civil  and  political  society. 

"  Political  questions  are  iniimatrfy  connected  with 
religion.  I  applauded  when  it  was  said  that  whole 
nations  owed  tlieir  prosperity  to  the  Bible.  Yes,  ia 
Engl.iiid  there  is  something  greater  than  the  gnat 
charter— it  is  the  Bible. 

"God  Himself  makes  choice  of  the  vessels  in  i 
which  to  pbce  hi^  treasures,  and  in  the  Bible  He  has 
placed  three — Himself,  tbe  promise  of  redemption, 
jnd  Christ.  There  was  an  abyss  between  God  ui  , 
man,  and  the  Christ  has  filled  it  up  with  his  blood;  . 
He  surmounted  the  distance  which  separated  them. 

"  We  have  all  the  same  origin ;  the  Bible  iniitts  | 
us  to  union;  the  day  will  come  in  which  there  vill 
no  more  be  Protestants,  there  will  only  be  tnic  | 
Catholics,  true  Christians.  I 

"  I  behcve  in  it  because  it  is  impossible  that  the 
Word  of  God  should  fail.  1  swear  it  by  that  Word :  | 
the  abj'sscs  shall  be  filled  up,  the  mountains  shall  be 
destroyed  and  reduced  to  dust,  and  we  shall  go  ap  i 
together  to  that  Jerusalem,  whatever  be  that  mysliol  ' 
city  of  promise,  and  with  the  Bible  in  our  hand,  pro-  I 
claiming  the  Word  of  God,  we  shall  enter  into  the 
city  of  truth." 
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It  is  iuteresttQe  to  obs«TC  the  mamier  in  which  the 

Christian  portion  of  the  Aranricfln  community  have 

been  affected  hy  the  recent  exposures  of  public  fiaad 

.and  Tillainy.    It  would  be  extremely  UDJust  to  iropuli 

to  them  geaeralty  any  sympathy  iritb,  or  even  indif- 

fereoce  to,  the  state  of  morality  which  has  been  laid 

bare.     In  the  United  States  the  indirect  influence  of 

the   Cbrisliau  Church  is    considerably  less  than 

I    Great  Britain.    It  does  not  leaven  the  mass  to  the 

saioe  extent,   nor  give  to  public  opinion  the  moral 

tone  which  prevails  in  this  country.     Society  is  less 

homogeneous  ;  the  Church  and  th?  world  are  more 

I    apart.    But,  in  so  far  as  the  religious  press  may  be 

held  to  express  the  views  of  the  ChristiaD  Cliurchcs, 

I    their  grief  for  the  cormption  vhich  has  been  c:!posed 

I    to  view  is  intense,  and  their  desire  for  a  reformation 

i    very  strong.     It  must  tie  remarked,  however,  that, 

even  in  the  Church,  ct'il  communications  sometimes 

Coimpt   good  manners.      The  JVca   York -Obstner-, 

one  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  the  religious  papers,  has 

recently  had  to  deplore  a  cose  in  which  a  charitable 

society,  under  Christian  management,  applied  to  the 

State  Legialature  of  New  York,  at  Albany,  for  an 

appropriation  of  7,50a  dollars,  and   actually  spent 

3,500  of  thjs  sum  in  bribing  the  legislation  to  make 

the  gilt.    It  is  DO  wonder  if  the  religious  press  has 

felt  the  necessity  of  a  call  for  "  higher  national  life." 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  the  following  extracts 

are  most  excellent  and  seasonable : — 

"Is  it  not  lime  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  mdml 
sense  andconscience  and  palrioliam  of  our  public  men, 
and  the  whole  people,  for  a  higher  and  bellcr national 
life;  for  a  revival  of  honesty  in  all  the  relations  of 
society;  for  a  more  exalted  sense  of  honour  in  oRiciai 
station }  and  a  sterner  resistance  of  the  arts  and  wiles 
aitd  works  of  the  avaricious,  crawling  pimps  and  pa- 
tadtes,  wtio  fatten  by  the  pickings  and  stealings  that 
they  get  by  fastening  themselves  upon  men  in  ofHce 
or  station?  There  is  icorcelj' a  public  institution  of 
any  kind  that  has  not  men  aronnd  or  in  it  who  make 
money  indirectly  and  unjustly,  through  some  of  its  de- 
partments. Men  iu  business  find  it  cosier  and  cheaper 
a  grease  the  wheels  of  trade  by  hush-money  or 
bribes  than  to  assert  their  rights  and  be  honest. 
Legislators  receive  loans,  and  try  to  moke  the  pubUe 
think  Ihey  are  not  bribed.  And  if  there  is  not  a  re- 
formation— deep,  thorough,  radical,  and  permanent — 
who  can  tell  the  consequences  in  such  a  countiy  as 
i,  where  national  lileis  [he  breath  of  the  people  f 
We  want  to  see  ai)  men  who  love  their  country 
and  mankind,  from  the  President  to  the  humblest 
employer  in  the  land,  setting  themselves  sternly,  de- 
fiantly,  and  perscveringly  against  every  form  of 
bribery,  corruption,  and  self-seeking  on  the  part  of 
officials  and  others.  "We.  want  to  see  legislatures 
cutting  off,  without  hesitation,  their  roftcn  racrabers ; 
for  it  is  better  for  them  to  go  into  the  kingdom  with- 
out them,  than  to  liecp  them  and  be  cast  into  perdi- 


tion.   And  if  Che  honest.  Christian  men  of  bu! 
iu  our  corporations,  and  trades,  and  companies,  would 
set  themselves  earnestly  to  Ibis  work  of  reform,  as 
Christians  do  when  the  Sprit  of  the  Lord  c 
down  upon  them,  and  rouses  them  to  seek  the  good 
and  glory  of  a,  higher  Christian  life,  we  should  see  a 
new  state  of  things  in  all  the  walks  of  business. 
Social  life  would  put  on  new  features  of  beauty. 
Politics  would  rise  to  statesmanship.    Office  would 
be  honourable  service.     Wealth  would  tie  a  marii  of 
distinction 'and  3  power  for  usefulness.     Righleons- 
ness  would  exalt  the  nation.     Sin  would  cease  tc 
its  reproach.     Our  officers  would  be  peace,  and 
cxacton  righteousness.     Violence  would  be  no  n 
heard  in  our  land,  nor  destruction  within  our  borders. 
Our  walls  would  be  salvation  and  our  gates  praia 


ILTON  STREET 
PSAVBK-MEBTmG. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  mid-day  dSiily  prayer- 
meettng  in  Follon  Street,  in  the  heart  of  the  business 
portion  of  New  York,  from  which  the  great  revival 
of  about  twelve  years  ago  may  be  said  to  have  origin- 
ated, has  been  kept  up  ever  since  without  the  inter- 
ruption of  a  single  day.  The  meetings  for  some  time 
liack  have  been  of  an  unusually  earnest  character,  and 
the  reports  of  extensive  awakenings  in  various  parts 
of  llie  countiy  have  been  post  cheering.  Following 
the  week  of  prayer  at  the  beginniQg  of  the  year,  (he 
resulls  in  many  cases  were  very  striking.  We  give 
at  random  th^  following,  as  samples  of  the  kind  of 
innouncements  that  are  appearing  every  week  ; — 

"The  town   of   Masscna,  N.Y.,  has  been  expe- 
iencing  a  remarkable  revival.     A  lady  writes  of  it : 

■' '  The  people  of  the  various  Churches  in  the  town 
—Presbyterian,  Baptist.  Epi^copaban,  and  Methodist 
—have  all  mingled  as  one  in  love  and  labour,  and 
he  varioos  denominations  will  share  largely,  if  not 
equally,  in  the  general  ingathering.    People  of  all 
grades  and  ages  arc  subjecLs  of  the  work,  from  the 
most  wealthy  to  the  most  abject.    Whole  families, 
numbering  from  three  to  seven  or  eight,  have  been 
brought  to  Jesus.    Nearly  all  the  business  men  of 
the  place  are  said  to.  be  under  the  manifest  arrestings 
of  the  Spirit,  many  of  whom  have  been,  during  the 
talion  of  grace,  brought  to  the  Lamb  of  God.' 
ilahopac  Falls,   New  York,  lias  not  enjoyed  a 
work  of  grace  for  forty  years.    At  length  the  cloud 
:cy  has  broken,   and  wrought  a   marvellous 
change.    The  meetings  have  continued  with  increas- 
ing interest  since  the  week  of  prayer.    The  church  is 
nigbUy  filled  with  earnest  listeners,  and  on  every  side 
heard  the  inquiry^' What  must  I  do?'  Al  first  the 
interest  manilesled  'itself  among  the  youth,  then  ex- 
tended to  those  of  middle  age,  and  now  the  aged  arc 
iming  in.     Over  fifty  have  already  professed  to  en- 
rtain  a  hope.     Scarcely  a  sitiglc  family    in   the 
congregation  have  been  unimpressed,  and  daily  new 
rest  appear.     The  work  is  quiet,  and  in 
■ery  powerful     A  goodly  number  of  the 
converts  ate  mates,  who  proinisc,  to  become  efficient 
helpers  in  the  Church." 
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"  A  reiDarkable  revival  is  in  progress  in  H 
stead,  L.I.  The  Cbarch  bad  been  in  a  n 
condition  all  last  Eummer  and  fall,  and  about  Ibirly 
conveisions  had  occuned  before  Ihe  holidays.  The 
week  of  prayer  was  observed  with  a  profound  interest 
I  the  church.  On  the  dosing  Sibbath  evening, 
instead  of  a  senoon  a  mass  prayer-meeting  was  held, 
and  from  that  service  the  great  work  began,  and  has 
:iiiucd  with  meetings  every  night  eicept  two 
Saturdays,  aod  many  day  meetings,  for  five  weeks. 
;e  January  14th  more  tlian  one  hundred  and 
thirty  have  professed  conversion,  including  many 
young  people,  and  (hirly  or  forty  married  pcrsoi 
with  a  few  of  advaoced  age." 

"  News  is  coming  more  and  more  frequently 
the  last  fortnight  of  revivals  in  various  parts  of  Ihe 
Church.  A  great  and  growing  interest  in  religion 
prevails  in  a  portion  of  New  Jersey.  At  Kingston, 
N.J.,  near.  Princeton,  where  the  Rev.  Joseph  R. 
JIann,  D.D.,  ia  pastor,  a  powerful  work  of  grace, 
[[Tealer  than  has  been  known  in  that  place  for  fifty 
years,  is  now  in  progress.  A  somewhat  similar  work 
is  going  fis^vaid  in  (he  church  at  Manaladan,  N.J. 
At  Penniofiton,  N.J.,  where  the  Rev.  D.  R.  Fosler 
is  now  pastor,  a  number  of  conversions  arc  ic|>orted, 
and  the  revival  of  last  year  in  that  place  appears  to 

It  is  to  be  remembered  on  this  side  of  (he  Atlantic, 

that  in  America  religious  movements  have  almost 

Lj-s  been  propagated  in  revival  waves.    The  in- 

teniity  of  feeling  at  the  time  is  veiy  wonderful,  but 

5  liable  to  be  followed  by  chills,  in  which  tlie 

itual  thermometer  often  falls  very  low.    Perhaps, 

I  too,  this  method  of  propagating  rehgious  impression, 

,   operating  as  it  docs  mainly  on  the  feelings  and  the 

I  imagination,  and  liable  to  make  less  use  of  the  Intel- 

,  led  and  the  conscience,  is  apt  to  issue  in  a  less  com- 

:\.i:  reliuioas  life,  and  to  have  less  eifcct  in  raising 

:   ordinary  moral  lone,   than  is  desirable.      We 

gladly  acknowledge  tiie  great  good  which  we  believe 

mes  of  the  greater  pari  of  these  movements.     And 

;  know  that  many  of  their  best  friends  are  fully 

alive  10  their  frequent  dcfeclB,  and  earnestly  desire  to 

apply   the   remedy   that    under    God's   blessing   will 

make  them  as  complele  as  possible.      "We  do  not 

liesitale   to  express  our  strong   conviction    that    a 

.milar  wave  of  revival  is  much  needed  at  home,  and 

eserves  to  be  earnestly  prayed  for  by  our  religious 

™ple. 


THE   NATIONAL   CONSTITUTIOS, 

An  earnest  niorement  is  going  on  in  the  Stales  for 
a  public  recognition  of  Christianity  in  the  Federal 
Constitution.  In  seveiiil  of  the  state-constitutions 
such  a  recognition,  niore  or  less,  v,  found ;  but  not  in 
the  Federal.  But  the  religious  porttonof  the  community 
— e  not  at  one  in  the  matter.     A  great  convention 

as  hitely  held  at  Cincinnati  by  the  promoters  of  the 


amendment.  Among  the  more  conspicuous  of  its 
advocates  nre  Judge  Strong,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Sutes,  and  Dr.  McIlviuQe.  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Strong  maintains  that  "in  con- 
stituting and  administering  its  government,  a  nation 
is  under  obhgations  to  acknowledge  God  ac  the  author 
of  its  existence  and  the  source  of  its  authority,  Jesus 
Christ  as  its  ruler,  and  the  Bible  as  the  fountain  of 
its  laws  and  the  supreme  rule  of  its  conduct." 

Dr.  Mcllvaine affirms  ;  "  i.  That  nations  as  sucbare 
the  creatures  of  God,  and  under  his  moral  govern- 
ment.  z.  That  civil  government  is  the  ordinance  of 
God,  and  holds  all  its  sovereign  powers  from  Him. 

3.  Thai  the  United  Slates  is  a  Christian,  nation. 

4.  That  we  nce4,a  constitutional  authorisation  for  Ihe 
Christian  elements  of  our  national  life.  5.  That  the 
recognition  of  Christian  morality  is  necessary  to  the 
purity  of  politics.  And,  6.  That  the  recognition 
of  God,  and  the  obligaflon  of  his  roonl  law,  in  onr 
National  Constitution  would  do  no  wrong  to  any  ; 
one,"  On  the  other  hand,  the  movement  is  opposed,  ' 
or  rather  is  not  supported,  by  the  A'av  York  Obstmer  , 
and  by  many  of  ihe  leading  religious  men  of  (he  ; 
country.  They  mainlain  that  a  formal amendmentof 
the  constitution  to  the  effect  proposed  is  not  necessary 
in  order  to  the  exoneration  us  it  were  of  the  Christian  ' 
conscience ;  (hat  (he  realty  vital  matter  is  to  make 
bws  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  godliness,  to 
recognise  and  protect  Chiislian  inslitulions,  f.j'.  the 
Church,  the  Sabbath,  marriage,  and  the  like ;  andio 
endeavour  to  secure  more  of  a  Christian  spirit  in  Ihe 
administration  of  the  whole  aEiirs  of  the  nation. 
Fur(her,they  maintain  that  if  they  were  framing  t 
Constitution  from  (he  beginning,  some  such  acknow- 
ledgment as  is  proposed  might  be  very  proper,  but 
that  it  is  difficult  to  amend  a  Constitution  which  has 
existed  for  a  century,  and  which  if  so  amended  would 
deprive  Jews  and  others  of  their  civil  rights,  inasmuch 
as  tbey  could  not  swear  to  uphold  a  constitution 
affirming  Jesus  Christ  to  be  (he  ruler  of  the  nation. 
Besides,  it  is  maintained  that  if  the  Constitution  is  to 
recognise  Jesus  Christ,  it  ought  in  like  manner  to 
recognise  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  (o  go  on  recogniiing 
all  great  divine  truths  until  il  becomes  a  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  thus  imposes  an  elaborate  religious  (est  as 

a  condition  of  citizenship.  The  New  York  Obsenxr 
sums  up  its  view  in  these  terms : — 

"Instead,  therefore,  of  expending  herculean  strength 
and  agitating  the  country  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  amend 
the  Constitution  in  this  relation,  we  would  make  still 
greater  excrlions,  and  deeper  and  wider  agitation, 
and  summon  the  whole  moral  force  of  the  nation  t» 
secure  the  enactment  of  wholesome  laws,  and  to  ante 
a  public  sentiment,  a  popular  virtue,  that  will  sustain 
and  enforce  Ihem. 

We  make  these  observations  with  a  profound  con- 
jsness  that  we  differ  from  wiser  and  liettcr  men, 
and  we  are  quite  uilling  to  be  insttucted  in  the  right, 
if  in  (his  we  are  wrong. " 
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CHAPTER  XXX, — A  STRANGE  TEXT. 


book,  name- 
ly, that  no- 
thing had  ever  happened  to  me  worth 
telling,  was  by  no  means  correct,  and  that 
I  have  found  out  my  mistake  in  the  process 
of  writing  it,  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  granted  Uiat  my  stoiy  could  never 
have  reached  the  mere  bulk  required  if  I  had 
not  largely  drawn  upon  the  history  of  my 
friends  to  supplement  my  own.  And  it  needs 
no  prophetic  gift  to  foresee  that  it  will  be 
the  same  to  the  end  of  the  book.  The 
lives  of  these  friends  however  have  had  so 
much  to  do  with  all  that  is  most  precious  to 
me  in  our  own  life,  that  if  I  were  to  leave 
out  unly  all  that  did  not  immediately  touch 
upon  the  latter,  the  book,  whatever  it  might  I 
appear  to  others,  could  not  possibly  then 
appear  to  myself  anything  like  a  real  repre- 
sentadoD  of  my  actual  life  and  experiences. 
The  drawing  might  be  correct,  but  the 
colour —  ? 

^Vhat  with  my  children,  and  the  increase 
of  social  duty  resulting  from  the  growth  of 
acquaintance — occasioned  in  part  by  my  suc- 
cess in  persuading  Percivale  to  mingle  a  little 
more  with  his  fellow-painters — my  heart  and 
mind  and  hands  were  all  pretty  fully  occu- 
pied ;  but  I  still  managed  to  see  Marion  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  and  to  spend  about  so 
tuany  hours  with  her,  sometimes  alone,  some- 
times with  bet  friends  as  well.  Her  sodely 
I.  N.S. 


did  much  to  keep  my  heart  open  and  to  pie- 
vent  it  from  becoming  selfishly  absorbed 
in  its  cares  for  husband  and  children.  For 
love  which  is  onfy  concentrating  its  force, 
that  is,  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  widen- 
ing its  circle,  is  itself  doomed,  and  for  its 
objects  ruinous,  be  those  objects  ever  so 
sacred.  God  himself  could  never  be  content 
that  his  children  should  love  him  only;  nor 
has  he  allowed  the  few  to  succeed  who  have 
tried  after  it :  perhaps  their  divinest  success 
has  been  their  most  mortifying  failure.  In- 
deed, for  exclusive  love,  sharp  suffering  is 
often  sent  as  the  needful  cure — needful  to 
break  the  stony  crust  which,  in  the  name 
of  love  for  one's  own,  gathers  about  the 
divinely  glowing  core — a  cmst  which,  pro- 
mising to  cherish  by  keeping  in  the  heat, 
would  yet  gradually  thicken  until  all  was 
crust;  for  truly,  iu  things  of  the  heart  and 
spirit,  as  the  warmth  ceases  to  spread,  the 
molten  mass  within  ceases  to  glow,  until  at 
length,  but  for  the  divine  care  and  discipline, 
there  would  be  no  love  left  for  even  spouse 
or  child— only  for  self — which  is  eternal  death. 
For  some  time  I  had  seen  a  consider- 
able change  in  Roger.  It  reached  even 
to  his  dress.  Hitherto,  when  got  up  for 
dinner,  he  was  what  I  was  astonished  to 
hear  my  eldest  boy  the  other  day  call  "  a 
howling  swell,"  but  at  other  times  he  did 
not  even  escape  remark — not  for  the  oddity 
merely,  but  the  slovenliness  of  his  attire.  He 
had  worn,  for  more  years  than  I  dare  guess, 
a  brown  coat,  of  some  rich-looking  stuff,  whose 
long  pile  was  stuck  together  in  many  places 
with  .spots  and  dabs  of  paint,  so  that  he 
looked  like  our  long-haired  Bedlington  terrier 
Fido,  towards  the  end  of  the  week  in  muddy 
weather.  This  was  now  discarded,  so  far  at 
least  as  to  be  hung  up  in  his  brother's  study, 
to  be  at  hand  when  he  did  any  thing  for  him 
there,  and  replaced  by  a  mOre  civilized  gar- 
ment of  tweed,  of  which  he  actually  showed 
himself  a  little  careful ;  while,  if  his  necktie 
a/af  red,  it  was  of  a  very  deep  and  rich  red, 
and  he  had  seldom  worn  one  at  all  before ;  and 
his  tall  brigand-looking  felt-hat  was  exchanged 
for  one  of  half  the  altitude,  which  he  did  not 
crush  on  bis  head  with  quite  as  many  in- 
dentations as  its  surface  could  hold.  He 
also  began  to  go  to  church  with  us  some- 
limes. 
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But  there  was  a  greater  and  more  significant 
change  than  any  of  these.  We  found  that  he 
was  sticking  more  steadily  to  work.  I  can 
hardly  say  Ais  work,  for  he  was  a  Jack-of-all- 
trades,  as  I  have  already  indicated.  He  had  a 
small  income,  left  hini  by  an  old  maiden  aunt, 
with  whom  he  had  been  a  favourite,  which  had 
hitherto  seemed  to  do  him  nothing  but  hann, 
enabling  him  to  alternate  fits  of  comparative 
diligence  with  fits  of  positive  idleness.  I 
have  said  also,  I  believe,  that,  althoi^  he 
could  do  nothing  thoroughly,  application 
alone  was  wanted  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  more  than  one  thing. 
His  forte  was  engraving  on  wood  ;  and  my 
husband  said  that,  if  he  could  do  so  well 
vrith  so  little  practice  as  he  had  had,  he  must 
be  capable  of  becoming  an  admirable  en- 
graver. To  our  delight  then,  we  discovered, 
all  at  once,  that  he  had  been  working  steadily 
for  three  months  for  the  Messrs,  D.,  whose 
place  was  not  far  from  our  house.  He  had 
said  nothing  about  it  to  his  brother,  probably 
from  having  good  reason  to  fear  that  he 
would  regard  it  only  as  a  spurt.  Having 
now  however  executed  a  block  which  greatly 
pleased  himself,  he  had  brought  a  proof 
impression  to  show  Percivale;  who,  more 
pleased  with  it  than  even  Roger  hibiself, 
gave  him  hearty  congratulation,  and  told  him 
it  would  be  a  shame  if  he  did  not  bring  his 
execution  in  that  art  to  perfection— from 
which,  judging  by  the  present  specimen,  he 
said  it  could  not  be  fax  off.  The  words 
brought  into  Roger's  face  an  espressioD  of 
modest  gratification  which  it  rejoiced  me  to 
behold :  he  accepted  Percivale's  approbation 
more  like  a  son  than  a  brother,  with  a  humid 
glow  in  his  eyes  and  hardly  a  word  on  his 
lips.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  child  in  his 
heart  had  begun  to  throw  off  the  swaddling 
clothes  which  foolish  manhood  had  wrapped 
around  it,  and  the  germ  of  his  bein^  was 
about  to  assert  itself.  I  have  seldom  indeed 
seen  Percivale  look  so  pleased, 

"  Do  me  a  dozen  as  good  as  that,"  he 
said,  "and  I'll  have  the  proofs  framed  in 
silver-gilt." 

It  Aas  been  done,  but  the  proofs  had  to 
wait  longer  for  the  frame  than  Percivale  for 
the  proo&. 

But  he  need  have  held  out  no  such  bribe 
of  brotherly  love,  for  there  was  another  love 
already  at  work  in  himself  more  than  sufScing 
to  the  allair.  But  I  check  myself :  who  shall 
say  what  love  is  suffidi^  for  this  or  for  that  ? 
W^o  with  the  moEt  enduring  and  most  pas- 
nonate  love  his  heart  can  hold,  wiD  venture 
to  say  that  he  could  have  done  without  the 


love  of  a  brother?  Who  will  say  that  he] 
could  have  done  without  the  love  of  the  dog  ,' 
whose  bones  have  lain  mouldering  in  his 
garden  for  twenty  years  ?  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  there  was  a  more  engrossing,  a  more 
marvellous  love  at  work. 

Roger  always  however  took  a  half-holiday  , 
on  Saturdays,  and  now  generally  came  to  us.  ' 
On  one  of  these  occasions  1  said  to  him  : 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  come  and  hear!' 
Marion  play  to  her  friends  this  evening, 
Roger  ?  " 

"  Nothingwould  give  me  greater  pleasure,"  | 
he  answered,  and  we  went 

It  was  delightful     In  my  opinion  Marion  i 
is  a  real  artist     I  do  not  claun  for  hei  the  | 
higher  art  of  origination — though  I  could  | 
claim  for  her  a  much  higher  faculty  than  the 
artistic  itself.     I    suspect  for   instance  that  j 
Moses  was  a  greater  man  than  the  writer  of  ■ 
the  book  of  Job,  notwithstanding  that  the  j 
poet    moves   me  so   much  more  than  the  ' 
divine   politidan.      Marion    combiDed  in  ^  '■ 
wondeihil  way  the  aitical  faculty  with  the.' 
artistic— which   two,    however  much  of  the 
one  may  be  found  without  the   other,  are 
mutually  essential  to  the  perfection  of  each. 
While  she  uttered  from   herself  she  heard 
with  her  audience ;  while  she  played  and  suDg  ■ 
with  her  own  fingers  and  mouth,  she  at  the  | 
same  time  hstened  with  their  ears,  knowing  . 
what  they  mnst   feel,  as  well   as  what  she 
meant  to  utter.     And  hence  it  was,  I  think, 
that  she  came  into  such  vital  contact  with 
them  even  through  her  piano. 

As  we  remmed  home,  Roger  said,  after 
some  remark  of  mine  of  a  c(^nate  sort — 

"  Does  she  never  try  to  teach  them  any-  ■; 
thing,  Ethrf?" 

"  She  is  constantly  teaching  them  whetha  ' 
she  tries  or  not,"  I  answered.  "  If  you  can 
make  any  one  believe  that  there  is  some- 
thing somewhere  to  be  trusted,  is  not  that 
the  best  lesson  you  can  give  him  ?  TTiat  can 
be  taught  only  by  being  such  that  people 
cannot  but  trust  you." 

"  I  didn't  need  to  be  told  that,"  he  answered.  ; 
"What  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  or  not  ; 
she  ever  teaches  them  fay  word  of  mouth — an 
onlinary  and  inferior  mode,  if  you  wilL" 

"  If  you  had  ever  heard  her,  you  wouM 
not  call  hers  an  ordinary  or  infcrtor  mode," 
I  returned.  "  Het  teadiing  is  the  outcome 
of  her  life,  the  blossom  <^  her  being,  and 
therefore  has  the  whole  force  of  her  living 
troth  to  back  it" 

"Have  I  offended  you,  Ethel?"  he  asked. 

Then  I  saw  that,  in  my  eagerness  to  glorify 

my  friend,  I  had  made  myself  unpleasant  to  I 
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Roger — a  fault  of  which  I  had  been  dimly 

conscious  before  now.     Marion  would  never 

I   Iiave  fallen  into  that  error.    She  ohrays  made 

'  her  friends  feel  that  she  was  with  them,  side 

jj  by  side  with  them  and  turning  her  face  in 

the  same  direction,  before  she  tempted  to 

lead  them  further. 

I  assured  him  that  he  had  not  offended  me, 

but  that  I  had  been  fooh^ly  backing  him 

from  the  front,  as  I  once  heard  an  Irishman 

j   say— some    of  whose  bnlls  were  veiy  good 

I   milch-cows. 

"  She  teaches  them  erery  Sunday  evening," 
i  I  added. 

"  Have  you  ever  beard  her  ?  " 
"More  than  once.    And   I  never  heard 
I  anything  like  it," 

I  "Could  you  take  mewithyou  swnetime?" 
i'  he  asked,  in  an  assumed  tone  of  ordinaiy 
j  interest,  out  of  which  however  he  could  not 
I  keep  a  slight  tremble. 

"  I  don't  know.— I  don't  quite  see  why  I 
j   shouldn't. — And  yet — " 

;       "  Men  do  go,"  urged  Roger,  as  if  it  were  a 
mere  half-indifferent  suggestion, 

"Oh,  yes;  you  would  have  plenty  to  keep 
you  in  countenance!"  I  returned;  " — men 
enough — and  worth  teaching  too — some  of 
them  at  least!" 

"  Then  I  don't  see  why  she  should  object 
to  me  for  another." 

"  I  don't  know  that  she  would.  You  are 
not  exactly  of  the  sort — you  know — that—  " 
"I  don't  see  the  dtfference.  I  see  no 
essential  difference,  at  least.  The  main  thing 
is,  that  I  am  in  want  of  teaching — as  mucli 
as  any  of  them.  And  if  she  stands  on  cir- 
cumstances, I  am  a  working  man  as  mnch  as 
any  of  them — perhaps  more  than  most  of 
them.  Few  of  them  work  after  midnight,  I 
j  should  think,  as  I  do  not  unfrequenUy." 

"  Still,  all  admitted,  I  should  hardly  like —  " 
I  "  I  didn't  mean  you  were  to  take  me  with- 
I  out  asking  her,"  he  said.  "  I  should  never 
1  have  dreamed  of  that." 

"  And  if  I  were  to  ask  her,  I  am  certain 
I  she  would  refuse.  Sut,"  I  added,  thinking 
j  over  the  matter  a  little,  "  I  will  take  you  with- 
out asking  her.  Come  with  me  to-morrow 
,  night.  I  don't  think  she  will  have  the  heart 
I  to  send  you  away." 

"  I  will,"  he  answered,  with  more  gladness 
in  his  voice  than  he  intended,  I  think,  to 
I .  manifest  itself. 

I  We  arranged  tiiat  he  should  call  for  roe  at 

I I  a  certain  hour. 

jl  I  told  Percivale,  and  he  pretended  to 
I  grumble  that  I  was  taking  Roger  instead  of 
,i  him.  - 


"  It  was  Roger  and  not  you  that  made  the 
request,"  I  returned.  "  I  can't  say  I  see  why 
you  should  go  because  Roger  asked.  A 
woman's  Ic^c  is  not  equal  to  that." 

"  I  didn't  mean  he  wasn't  to  go.  But  why 
shouldn't  I  be  done  good  to  as  well  as  he  ?" 

"  If  you  really  want  to  go,"  I  said,  "  I 
don't  sec  why  you  shouldn't.  It's  ever  so 
much  better  than  gobg  to  any  church  I  know 
of — except  one.  But  we  must  be  prudent 
I  can't  take  more  than  one  the  tirst  time.  We 
most  get  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  in  first." 

"  .^nd  you  count  Roger  the  thin  edge  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

« I'U  tcU  him  BO." 

"  Do. — ^The  thin  edge,  mind,  without  which 
the  thicker  the  rest  is,  the  mcwe  useless  1 — 
Tell  him  that,  if  you  like.  But,  seriously,  I 
quite  expect  to  take  you  there  too  the  Sun- 
day after." 

Roger  and  I  went  Intending  to  be  a 
little  late,  we  found  when  we  reached  the 
house,  that,  as  we  had  wished,  the  class  was 
already  begun.  In  going  up  the  stairs,  we 
saw  very  few  of  the  grown  inhabitants,  but  in 
several  of  the  rooms,  of  which  the  doors 
stood  open,  elder  girls  Jaking  care  of  the 
yonnger  children— ~in  one,  a  boy  nursing  the 
baby  with  as  mudi  interest  as  any  girl  could 
have  shown.  We  lingered  on  the  way,  wish- 
ing to  give  Marion  time  to  get  so  thoroughly 
into  her  work  that  she  could  take  no  notice 
of  our  intrusion.  When  we  reached  the  last 
stair  we  could  at  length  hear  her  voice,  <^ 
which  the  iirst  words  we  coukl  distinguish, 
as  we  still  ascended,  were — 

"I  will  now  read  to  you  the  chapter  of 
which  I  spoke." 

The  door  being  open,  we  could  hear  well 
enough,  although  she  was  sitting  where  we 
could  not  see  her.  We  would  not  show  our- 
selves until  the  reading  was  ended :  so  much 
at  least  we  mi^ht  overhear  without  offence. 

Before  she  had  read  many  words,  Roger 
and  I  began  to  cast  strange  looks  osa  each 
other.    For  this  was  the  chapter  she  read : 

"  And  Jose[^,  wheresoever  he  went  in  the 
dty,  took  the  Lord  Jesus  with  him,  where 
he  was  sent  for  to  work,  to  make  gates,  or 
milk-pails,  or  sieves,    or  boxes;    the    Lord 
Jesus   was  with  him  wheresoever  he  went. 
And  as  o&en  as  Joseph  had  anything  in  his 
work  to  make  longer  or  shorter,  or  wider  or 
narrower,  the  Lord  Jesus  would  stretch  his 
hand  towards  it.     And  presently  it  became  j  i 
as  Joseph  would  have  it.     So  that  he  had  no  ;  < 
need  to  finish  anything  with  his  own  bands,  \ 
for  he  was  not  very  skilful  at  his  carpenter's 
trade.  '* 
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"  On  a  certain  time  the  king  of  Jerusalem 
sent  for  him,  and   said,  I  would  have  thee 
make  me  a  throne  of  the  same  dimensions 
with  that  place   in  which  I  commonly  sit 
Joseph    obeyed,   and    forthwith   began   the 
work,  and  continued  two  years  in  the  king's 
palace  before  he  finished  it.    And  when  he 
came  to  fix  it  in  its  place,  he  found  it  wanted 
0  spans  on   each  side  of  the  appointed 
measure.     Which    when   the   king  saw,    he 
was  very  angry  with    Joseph ;    and  Joseph 
afraid  of  the  king's  anger,  went  to  bed  with- 
out his  supper,  taking  not  anything  to  eat. 
Then  the  Lord  Jesus  asked  him  what  he  way 
afraid  of.    Joseph  replied.  Because  I  have 
lost  my  labour  in  the  work  which  I  have  been 
about  these  two  years.    Jesus  said  to  him, 
Fear  not,  neither  be  cast  down ;  do  thou  lay 
hold  on  one  side  of  the  throne,  and  I  will  the 
Other,  and  we  will  bring  it  to  its  just  dimen- 
!  sions.     And  when  Joseph  had  done  as  the 
.  Lord  Jesus  said,  and  each  of  them  had  with 
strength  drawn  his  side,  the  throne  obeyed, 
■  and  was  brought  to  the  proper  dimensions  of 
'  the  place :  which  miracle  when  they  who  stood 
I  by  saw,  they  were  astonished,  and  praised 
I  God.    The  throne,  was  made  of  the  same 
,  wood,  which  was  in  being  in  Solomon's  time, 
namely,  wood  adorned  with  various  shapes 
and  figures." 

Her  voice  ceased,  and  a  pause  followed. 
*'  We  must  go  in  now,"  I  whispered. 
"She'll  be  going  to  say  something  now; 
Just  wait  tin  she's  started,"  said  Roger. 

"  Now  what  do  you  think  of  it?"  asked 
Marion,  in  a  meditative  tone. 

We  crept  within  the  scope  of  her  vision, 
and  stood,  A  voice  which  I  knew,  was  at 
the  moment  replying  to  her  question. 

"  /  don't  think  it's  much  of  a  chapter,  that, 
grannie." 

The  speaker  was  the  keen-faced,  elderly 
nan,  with  iron-grey  whiskers,  who  had  come 
forward  to  talk  to  Perdvale  on  that  miserable 
evening  when  we  were  out  searching  for  little 
Ethel  He  sat  near  where  we  stood  by  the 
door,  between  two  respectable-looking  women, 
who  had  been  listening  to  the  chapter  as  de- 
voutly as  if  it  had  been  of  the  true  gospel. 

"  Sure,  grannie,  that  ain't  out  o'  the  Bible  ?" 
said  anoUier  voice,  from  somewhere  farther  oif. 
"We'll  talk  about  that  presently,"  an- 
swered Marioa  "  I  want  to  hear  what  Mr. 
Jarvis  has  to  say  to  it:  he's  a  carpenter 
himself,  you  see — a  joiner,  that  is,  you  know." 
All  die  feces  in  the  room  were  now  turned 
towards  Jarvis. 

"  Tell  me  why  you  don't  think  much  of  it, 
Mr.  Jarvis,"  said  Marion. 


"  'Tain't  a  bit  likely,"  he  answered.  ! 

"What  isn't  likely?" 

"  Why,  not  one  single  thing  in  the  whole 
kit  of  it.  And  first  and  foremost,  'tain't  a  bit 
likely  the  old  man  'ud  ha'  been  sich  a  duffer." 

"Why  not  _?  There  must  have  been  stupid 
people  then  as  well  as  now," 

"  Not  Aw  father,"  said  Jarvis  decidedly. 

"  He  wasn't  but  his  step-father,  like,  you 
know,  Mr.  Jarvis,"  remarked  the  woman  be^ 
side  him  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Well,  he'd  never  ha'  been  Aers  then.  Sk 
wouldn't  ha'  had  a  word  to  say  to  &'m." 

"  I  have  seen  a  good — and  wise  woman 
too — with  a  dull  husband,"  said  Marion. 

"  You  know  you  don't  believe  a  word  of  it 
yourself,  grannie,"  said  still  another  voice. 

"  Besides,"  she  went  on  without  heeding 
the  interruption,  "  in  those  times,  I  suspect, 
such  things  were  mostly  managed  by  the 
parents,  and  the  woman  herself  had  little  to 
do  with  them," 

A  murmur  of  subdued  indignation  arose— 
chiefly  of  female  voices. 

"  Well,  /Aty  wouldn't  then,"  said  Jarvis. 

"  He  might  have  been  rich,"  suggested 
Marion. 

"  I'll  go  bail  Ae  never  made  the  money 
then,"  said  Jarvis.  "  An  old  idget !  I  don't 
believe  sich  a  feller  'ud  ha'  been  /a  many 
a  woman  like  her — I  dorit" 

"  You  mean  you  don't  think  God  would 
have  let  him  ?" 

"  Well,  that's  wliat  I  tio  mean,  grannie. 
The  thing  couldn't  ha'  been — nohow." 

"  I  agree  with  you  quite.  And  now  I 
want  to  hear  more  of  what  in  the  stoiy  you 
don't  consider  likely." 

"  Well,  it  ain't  likely  sich  a  workman  'ud 
ha'  stood  so  high  i'  the  trade,  that  the  king 
of  Jemsalem  would  ha'  sent  for  Aim  of  all  the 
tradesmen  in  the  town  to  make  his  nev 
throne  for  him.  No  more  it  ain't  hkely — and 
let  him  be  as  big  a  dufl'er  as  ever  was,  to  be 
a  jiner  at  all — that  he'd  ha'  been  two  year  at 
work  on  that  there  throne— an'  a  carvin'  of 
it  in  figures  too  ! — and  never  found  out  it  was 
four  spans  too  natrer  for  the  place  it  had  to 
stand  in.  Do  ye  'appen  to  know  now, 
grannie,  how  mudi  is  a  span  ?" 

"  I  don't  know. — Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Pet- 
civale  ?" 

The  sudden  reference  took  me  very  muii 
by  surprise ;  but  I  had  not  foigotten  happily 
the  answer  I  received  to  the  same  question. 
when  anxious  to  realize  the  monstrous  height 
of  Goliath. 

"  I  remember  my  iather  telling  me,"  I  im- 
plied, "that  it  was  as  much  as  you  could 
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stretch  between  your  thumb  and  Jittle 
finger." 

"  TTiere  !"  cried  Jarvis  triumphantly,  part- 
ing the  extreme  members  of  his  right  hand 
against  the  back  of  the  woman  in  front  of 
him — "  that  would  be  seven  or  eight  inches  1 
Four  times  that? — Two  foot  and  a.  half  at 
least!    Think  of  that !" 

"  I  admit  the  force  of  both  your  objections,' 
sad  Marion. — "  And  now  to  turn  to  a  more 
important  part  of  the  story — what  do  you 
think  of  the  miracle  attributed  to  oui  Lord 
in  it  ?  What  do  you  think  of  the  way  in  which 
according  to  it  he  got  his  father  out  of  bis  evil 
plight  ?" 

I  saw  plainly  enough  that  she  was  quiedy 
advancing  towards  some  point  in  her  view — 
guiding  the  talk  thitherward,  steadily,  without 
haste  or  effort. 

Before  Jarvis  had  time  to  make  any  reply, 
the  blind  man,  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter, 
struck  in,  with  the  tone  of  one  who  had  been 
watching  his  opportunity. 

"  /make  more  o'  that  pint  than  the  t'other," 
he  said.  "  A  man  as  is  a  duffer  may  well 
make  a  mull  of  a  thing,  but  a  man  as  knows 
what  he's  up  to  can't.  I  don't  make  much 
o'  them  miracles,  you  know,  grannie- — that  is, 
I  don't  know,  and  what  1  don't  know,  I  won't 
say  as  I  knows ;  but  what  I'm  sure  of  is  this 
here  one  thing — that  man  or  boy  as  aiu/d 
work  a  miracle,  you  know,  grannie,  wouldn't 
work  no  miracle  as  there  wasn't  no  good 
working  of." 

■'  It  was  to  help  his  father,"  suggested 
Marion." 

Here  Jarvis  broke  in  almost  with  scorn. 

'"  To  help  him  to  pass  for  a  clever  fellow 
when  he  was  as  great  a  duffer  as  ever  broke 
bread !" 

I'm  quite  o*  your  opinion,  Mr.  Jarvis," 
said  the  blind  man,  "  It  'ud  ha'  been  more 
like  him  to  tell  his  father  what  a  duffer  he 
was,  and  send  him  home  to  learn  his  trade," 

"  He  couldn't  do  that,  you  know,"  said 
Marion  gently.  "  He  could)it  use  such  words 
to  his  iather,  if  he  were  ever  so  stupid," 

"  His  step-father,  grannie,"  suggested  the 
woman  who  had  corrected  Jarvis  on  the  same 
point  She  spoke  very  modestly,  but  was 
clearly  bent  on  holding  forth  what  light  she 
had. 

"  Certainly,  Mrs.  Renton ;  but  you  know 
he  couldn't  be  rude  to  any  one — leaving  his 
own  mother's  husband  out  of  the  question." 

"True  for  you,  grannie,"  returned-  the 
woman. 

"  I  think  though,"  said  Jarvis,  "  for  as  hard 
as  he'd  ha'  found  it,  it  would  ha'  been  more 


like  him  to  set  to  work  and  teach  his  lather, 

than  to  scamp  up  his  mulls." 

"  Certainly,"  acquiesced  Marion.  "To hide 
any  man's  faults,  and  leave  him  not  only 
stupid  but  in  all  probabihty  obstinate  and 
self-satished,  would  not  be  like  htm.  Suppose 
our  Lord  had  had  such  a  father,  what  do  you 
think  he  would  have  done?" 

"  He'd  ha'  done  aU  he  could  to  make  a 
man  of  him,"  answered  Jarvis. 

"  Wouldn't  he  have  set  about  making  him 
comfortable  then,  in  spite  of  his  blunders  ?" 
said  Marion. 

A  significant  silence  followed  this  question. 

"  Well,  no;  not  first  thing — I  don't  think," 
returned  Jarvis,  at  length.  "  He'd  ha'  got 
him  o'  some  good  first,  and  gone  in  to 
make  him  comfortable  arter." 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  would  rather  be  of 
some  good  and  uncomfortable  than  of  no 
good  and  comfortable  ?  "  said  Marion, 

"  I  hope  so,  grannie,"  answered  Jarvis ;  and 
"  I  would  ; "  "  Yes ; "  "  That  I  would,"  came 
from  several  voices  in  the  little  crowd,  showing 
what  an  influence  Marion  must  have  already 
had  upon  them. 

"  Then,"  she  said — and  I  saw  by  the  light 
which  rose  in  her  eyes  that  she  was  now 
coming  to  the  point—"  Then  surely  it  must 
be  worth  our  while  to  bear  discomfort  in 
order  to  grow  of  some  good  I  Mr.  Jarvis  has 
truly  said  that  if  Jesus  had  had  such  a  father, 
he  would  have  made  him  of  some  good 
before  he  made  him  comfortable  :  that  is 
just  the  way  your  Father  in  heaven  is  acting 
with  you.  Not  many  of  you  would  say  you 
are  of  much  good  yet ;  but  you  would  like 
to  be  better.  And  yet — put  it  to  yourselves 
— do  you  not  grumble  at  everything  that 
comes  to  you  that  you  don't  like,  and  call  it 
bad  luck,  and  worse — yes,  even  when  you 
know  it  comes  of  your  own  fault,  and  nobody 
else's  ?  You  think  if  you  had  only  this  or 
that  to  make  you  comfortable,  you  would  be 
content ;  and  you  call  it  very  hard  that  So- 
and-so  should  be  getting  on  well,  and  saving 
money,  and  you  down  on  your  luck,  as  you 
say.  Some  of  you  even  grumble  that  your 
neighbours'  children  should  be  healthy  when 
yours  are  pining.  You  would  allow  that  you 
are  not  of  much  good  yet,  but  you  forget 
that  to  make  you  comfortable  as  yon  are, 
would  be  the  same  as  to  pull  out  Joseph's 
misfitted  thrones  and  doors,  and  make  his 
mis-shapen  buckets  over  again  for  him. 
That  you  think  so  absurd  that  you  can't 
believe  the  story  a  bit ;  but  you  would  be 
helped  out  of  aiiyour  troubles,  even  those 
you  bring  on  yourselves,  not  thinking  what 
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the  certain  consequence  would  be — namely 
that  you  would  grow  of  less  and  less  value, 
until  you  were  of  no  good  either  to  God  or 
man.  If  you  think  about  it,  you  will  see 
that  I  am  right.  When,  for  instance,  are  you 
most  willing  to  do  right?  When  are  you 
most  ready  to  hear  about  good  thingG? 
When  are  you  most  inclined  to  pray  to  God? 
When  you  have  plenty  of  money  in  yonr 
pockets,  or  when  you  are  in  want  ?  When  you 
have  had  a  good  dinner,  or  when  you  have 
not  enough  to  get  one  ?  When  you  are  in 
jolly  health,  or  when  the  life  seems  ebbing 
out  of  you  in  misery  and  pain?  No  matter 
that  you  may  have  brought  it  on  yourselves ; 
it  is  no  less  God's  way  of  bringing  you  back 
to  hirn,  for  he  decrees  that  suffering  siiall  fol- 
low sin;  it  is  just  then  you  most  need  it; 
and  if  it  drives  you  to  God,  that  is  its  end, 
and  there  will  be  an  end  of  it.  The  prodigal 
was  himself  to  blame  lor  the  want  that  made 
him  a  beggar  at  the  swine's  trough ;  yet  that 
want  was  the  greatest  blessing  God  could 
give  him,  for  it  drove  him  home  to  his 
father. 

"  But  some  of  you  will  say  you  are  no 
prodigals  ;  nor  is  it  your  fault  that  you  find 
yourselves  in  such  difficulties  that  life  seems 
hard  to  you.  It  would  be  very  wrong  in  me 
to  set  myself  up  as  your  judge,  and  to  tell 
you  that  it  tnas  your  fault.  If  it  is,  God  will 
let  you  know  it  But  if  it  be  not  your  fault, 
it  does  not  follow  that  you  need  the  less  to 
be  driven  back  to  God.  It  is  not  only  in 
punishment  of  our  sins  that  we  are  made  to 
suffer :  God's  runaway  children  must  be 
brought  back  to  their  home  and  their  blessed- 
ness— back  to  their  Father  in  heaven.  It 
is  not  always  a  sign  that  God  is  displeased 
with  us  when  he  makes  us  suffer.  '  Whom 
the  Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth,  and  scourg- 
eth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth.  If  ye 
endure  chastening,  God  dealeth  ^vith  you  as 
with  sons.'  But  instead  of  talking  more 
about  it,  I  must  take  it  to  myself,  and 
learn  not  to  grumble  when  my  plans  fail" 

"  That's  what  you  never  goes  and  does, 
grannie,"  growled  a  voice  from  somewhere. 

I  learned  afterwards  it  was  that  of  a  young 
tailor  who  was  constantly  quarrelling  with 
his  mother. 

I  think  I  have  given  up  gmmbling  at 
my  circumstances,"  she  rejoined  ;  "  but  then 
I  have  nothing  to  grumble  at  in  them.  I 
n't  known  hunger  or  cold  for  a  great 
many  years  now.  But  I  do  feel  discontented 
at  times  \v!icn  I  see  some  of  you  not  getting 
belter  so  fast  as  I  should  like.  I  ought  to 
have  patience,  remembering  how  patient  God 


is  with  my  conceit  and  stupidity,  and  not 
expect  too  much  of  you.  Still,  it  can't  be 
vTTong  to  wish  that  you  tried  a  good  deal 
more  to  do  what  he  wants  of  you.  Why 
should  his  children  not  be  his  fnends?  If  ' 
you  would  but  give  yourselves  up  to  him, 
you  would  find  his  yoke  so  easy,  his  burden 
so  light !  But  you  do  it  only  half)  and  some 
of  you  not  at  all. 

"  Now  however  that  we  have  got  a  lesson 
from  a  false  gospel,  we  may  as  well  get  one 
from  the  true." 

As  she  Bpok2,  she  turned  to  her  New 
Testament  which  lay  beside  her.  But  Jarvis 
interrupted  her. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  stuff  you  was  ■ 
a  readin'  of  to  us,  grannie  ?  "  be  asked.  i 

"  The  chapter  I  read  to  you,"  she  answered,  ■ 
"  is  part  of  a  pretended  gospel,  called, '  The 
First  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  of  Jesus  Christ.' 
I  can't  tell  you  who  ivrote  it,  or  how  it  catne  , 
to  be  written.  All  I  can  say  is,  that,  very  j 
early  in  the  history  of  the  church  there  were 
people  who  indulged  themselves  in  inventing 
things  about  Jesus,  and  seem  to  have  had 
no  idea  of  the  importance  of  keeping  to 
facts,  or,  in  other  words,  of  speaking  and 
writing  only  the  trutli.  All  they  seem  to 
have  cared  about  was  the  gratifying  of 
thdr  own  feelings  of  love  and  veneration  ; 
and  so  they  made  up  tales  about  him,  in 
his  honour,  as  they  supposed,  no  doubt, 
just  as  if  he  had  been  a  false  god  of  the 
Greeks  or  Romans.  It  is  long  before  some 
people  learn  to  ^eak  the  truth,  even  after 
they  know  it  is  wicked  to  lie.  Perhaps, 
however,  they  did  not  expect  their  stories 
to  be  received  as  facts,  intending  them  only 
as  a  sort  of  recognized  fiction  about  him — 
amazing  presumption  at  the  best." 

"  Did  anybody  then  ever  believe  the  likes  | 
of  that,  grannie  ?  "  asked  Jarvis.  ' 

"Yes;  what  I  read  to  you  seems  to  have  h 
been  believed  within  a  hundred  years  after  !i 
the  death  of  the  apostles.  There  are  several  '' 
such  writings — with  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  , 
in  them — ^which  were  accepted  by  many  ! 
Christian  people  for  many  years."  ' 

"  I  can't  imagine  how  anybody  could  go 
inwentuating  such  things ! "  said  the  blind 
man. 

"  It  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine.  They  could  4 
not  have  seen  how  their  inventions  would,  in  | 
later  times,  be  judged  anything  but  honour- 
ing to  him  in  whose  honour  they  wrote 
them.  Nothing,  be  it  ever  so  well  invented,  : 
can  be  so  good  as  the  bare  truth.  Perhaps,  J 
however,  no  one  in  iwrticular  invented  some  ; 
of  them,  but  the  stories  grew,  just  as  a  report  !  | 
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'Often  docs  amongst  youiselves.  Although 
everybody  ^cies  he  or  she  is  only  telling 
just  what  was  told  to  him  or  her,  yeC,  by 
degrees,  the  pin's-point  of  a  tact  is  covered 
over  wilh  lies  upon  lies,  almost  everybody 
addiDg  something,  until  the  report  hai_ 
grown  to  be  a  mighty  falsehood.  Why,' 
you  had  such  a  story  yourselves,,  not  so  very 
long  ago,  about  oae  of  your  'best  friends  1 
Oae  comfort  is,  such  a  stoiy  is  sure  not  to  be 
consistent  with  itself;  it  is  sure  to  show  its 
own  falsehood  to  any  one  who  is  good  enough 
to  doubt  it,  and  who  will  look  into  it,  and 
examine  it  well.  You  don't,  for  instance, 
want  any  other  proof  than  tlie  things  them- 
selves to  show  you  that  what  I  have  just  read 
to  you  can't  be  true." 

"But  then  it  puzzles  me  to  think  how 
anybody  could  believe  them,"  said  the  blind 

"  Many  of  the  early  Christians  were  so 
childishly  simple  that  they  would  believe 
almost  am  thing  that  was  told  them.  In  a 
time  when  such  nonsense  could  be  written, 
it  is  no  great  wonder  there  should  be  many 
who  could  believe  it," 

"  Then  what  was  their  faith  worth,"  said 
the  blind  man,  "if  they  believed  false  and 
true  all  the  same?" 

"Worth  no  end  to  them,"  answered 
Marion,  with  eagerness ;  "  for  all  the  false 
things  diey  might  believe  about  him,  could  not 
destroy  the  true  ones,  or  prevent  them  from 
believing  in  Jesus  himself,  and  bettering  their 
ways  for  his  sake.  And  as  ihey  grew  better 
and  better  by  doing  what  he  told  them,  they 
would  gradually  come  to  disbelieve  this  and 
that  fooUsh  or  bad  thing." 

"  But  wouldn't  that  make  them  stop  be- 
lieving in  him  altogetlier  ? " 

"On  the  contrary,  it  would  make  them 
hold  the  firmer  to  all  that  they  saw  to  be 
true  about  him.  There  are  many  people,  I 
presume,  in  other  countries,  who  believe  those 
stories  still  J  but  all  the  Christians  I  know, 
have  cast  aside  every  one  of  those  writings, 
and  keep  only  to  those  we  call  the  gospels. 
To  throw  away  what  is  not  true,  because  it 
is  not  true,  will  always  help  the  heart  to  be 
truer ;  wilt  make  it  the  more  anxious  to  cleave 
to  what  it  sees  must  be  true.  Jesus  remon- 
strated with  the  Jews  that  they  would  not  of 
themselves  judge  what  was  right;  and  the 
man  who  lets  God  teach  him  is  made  abler 
to  judge  what  is  right  a  thousand  fold." 

"Then  don't  you  think  it  likely  tliis  much 
is  true,  graimie" — said  Jarvis,  probably  in- 
terested in  the  question,  in  part  at  least,  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  himself  a  carpenter — 


"  that  he  worked  with  his  father,  and  helped 
him  in  his  trade?" 

"  I  do  indeed,"  answered  Marion.  "  I 
believe  that  is  the  one  germ  of  truth  iu  the 
whole  story.  It  is  possible  even  that  some 
incidents  of  that  part  of  his  life  may  have 
been  handed  down  a  little  way,  at  length 
losing  all  their  shape  however,  and  turning 
into  the  kind  of  thing  I  read  to  you.  Not 
to  mention  that  they  called  him  the  carpenter, 
is  it  likely  he  who  came  down  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  a  true  man.  would  see  his 
father  toiling  to  feed  him  and  his  mother  and 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  go  idlmg  about, 
instead  of  putting  to  his  hand  to  help  him? 
Would  that  have  been  like  him  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  jarvis. 

But  a  doubtful  murmur  came  from  the 
blind  man,  which  speedily  took  shape  in 
the  following  remark ; 

"  I  can't  help  thinkin',  grannie,  of  one 
time — you  read  it  to  us  not  long  ago — ^when 
he  laid  down  in  the  boat  and  went  fast  asleep, 
takia'  no  more  heed  o'  them  a  slavin'  o'  their- 
selves  to  death  at  their  oars,  than  if  they'd 
been  all  comfortable  like  hisself :  that  wasn't 
much  like  takin'  of  his  share — was  it  now?" 

"John  Evans,"  returned  Marion  with 
severity,  "it  is  quite  right  to  put  any  num- 
ber of  questions,  and  express  any  number  of 
doubts  you  honestly  feel;  but  you  have  no" 
right  to  make  remarks  yuu  would  not  make, 
if  you  were  anxious  to  be  as  fair  to  another 
as  you  would  have  another  be  to  you.  Have 
you  considered  that  he  had  been  working 
hard  ail  day  long,  and  was  in  fact  worn  out  ? 
You  don't  think  what  hanl  work  it  is,  and 
how  exhausting,  to  speak  for  hours  to  great 
multitudes — and  in  the  open  air  too,  where 
your  voice  has  no  help  to  make  it  heard. 
And  that's  not  all ;  for  he  had  most  hkely 
been  healing  many  as  well ;  and  I  believe 
every  time  the  power  went  out  of  him  to  cuiei 
he  suffered  in  the  relief  he  gave ;  it  left  him 
weakened — with  so  much  the  less  of  strength 
to  support  his  labours — so  that,  even  in  his 
very  body  he  took  our  inikiuities  anil  bare 
our  infirmities.  Would  you  then  blame  a 
weary  man,  whose  perfect  faith  in  God 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  fear  any- 
thing, that  he  lay  down  to  rust  in  God's 
name,  and  left  his  friends  to  do  their  part 
for  the  redemption  of  the  world  in  rowing 
him  to  the  other  aide  of  the  lake — a  thing 
they  were  doing  every  other  day  of  their 
lives  ?  You  ought  to  consider  before  you 
make  such  remarks,  r^Ir.  Evans.  And  yuu 
forget  also  that,  tlie  moment  they  called  htm, 
he  rose  to  help  them." 
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"  And  find  fault  with  them,"  interposed 
Evans,  rather  viciously,  I  thought. 

"  Yes ;  for  they  were  to  blame  for  their 
own  trouble,  and  ought  to  send  it  away." 

"  What !  To  blame  for  the  storm  ?  How 
could  they  send  that  away  ?  " 

"Was  it  the  storm  that  troubled  them 
then  ?  It  was  their  own  fear  of  it.  The 
storm  could  not  have  troubled  them  if  they 
had  had  faith  in  their  Father  in  heaven." 

"  They  had  good  cause  to  be  afraid  of  it 
anyhow." 

"  He  judged  they  had  not,  for  he  was  not 
afraid  himself.  You  judge  they  had,  because 
you  would  have  been  afraid." 

"  He  could  help  himself,  you  see." 

"  And  they  couldn't  trust  either  him  or  his 
Father,  notwithstanding  all  he  had  done  to 
manifest  himself  and  his  Father  to  them. 
Therefore  he  saw  that  the  Storm  about  them 
was  not  the  thing  that  most  required  rebuke. 
The  miserable  faithlessness  within  them  was  a 
far  worse  thing,  and  the  cause  of  all  the  fear. 
For  children  of  the  great  God  to  believe  that 
they  were  at  the  mercy  of  winds  and  waves, 
puffs  of  air,  and  splashes  of  water,  was  most 
miserable  and  degrading.  Did  he  not  do 
well  to  find  fault  with  them,  John  Evans? — 
The  fact  is,"  she  went  on  after  a  short  pause, 
"that  at  this  very  moment  you  are  laying 
yourself  open  to  the  same  rebuke.  If  they 
had  known  him,  the  disciples  would  not  have 
been  afraid.  If  you  had  known  him,  you 
would  not  thus  lightly  have  brought  such  a 
chaise  against  him.  To  you  also  belongs  the 
word — O  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst 
thou  doubt  i  " 

"  I  never  pretended  to  much  o'  the  sort," 
growled  Evans.     "  Quite  the  contrairy." 

"And  why?  Because,  like  an  honest 
man,  you  wouldn't  pretend  to  what  you 
hadn't  got  But  if  you  carried  your  honesty 
far  enough,  you  would  have  taken  pains  to 
understand  our  Lord  tirst.  Like  his  other 
judges,  you  condemn  him  beforehand.  You 
will  not  call  that  honesty  ?  " 

"I  don't  see  what  right  you've  got  to 
badger  me  like  this  afore  a  congregation  o' 
people,"  said  the  blind  man  rising  in  indigna- 
tion, "  If  I  'ain't  got  my  heye-sight,  I  ha' 
got  my  feelin's." 

"And  do  you  think  Ae  has  no  feelings, 
Mr.  Evans?  You  have  spoken  evil  of  Aim; 
I  have  spoken  but  the  truth  otyou/" 

"  Come,  come,  grannie,"  said  the  blind 
man,  quailing  a  litlle,  "  don't  talk  squash. 
I'm  a  Hvin'  man  afore  ihe  heyes  o'  this  here 
company,  an'  he  ain't  nowheres.  Bless  you, 
Ae  don't  mind !" 


"  He  minds  so  much,"  returned  Marion 
in  a  subdued  voice,  which  seemed  to  tremble 
with  coming  tears,  "  that  he  will  never  rest 
until  you  think  fairly  of  him.  And  he  is 
here  now,  for  he  said — '  I  am  with  you 
ahvays,  to  the  end  of  the  world;'  and  he 
has  heard  every  word  you  have  been  saying 
against  him.  He  isn't  angry  like  me,  bu: 
your  words  iliay  well  make  him  feel  sad— for 
your  sake,  Jolm  Evans — that  you  should  be 

She  leaned  her  forehead  on  her  hand,  and 
was  silent.  A  subdued  murmur  arose.  The 
blind  man,  having  stood  irresolute  for  a 
moment,  began  to  make  for  the  door,  saying— 

"  I  think  I'd  better  go.  I  ain't  wanted 
here." 

"  If  you  are  an  honest  man,  Mr.  Evans," 
returned  Marion,  rising,  "  you  will  sit  doivn 
and  hear  the  case  out." 

With  a  waving,  fin-like  motion  of  both  lus 
hands,  Evans  sank  into  his  seat,  and  spoke 
no  word. 

After  but  a  moment's  silence,  she  resumed 
as  if  there  had  been  no  interruption. 

"That  he  should  sleep  then  during  the 
storm  was  a  very  different  thing  from  declin- 
ing to  assist  his  father  in  his  workshop ;  jus: 
as  the  rebuking  of  the  sea  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  hiding  up  his  father's  bad  work 
in  miracles.  Had  that  father  been  in  danger, 
he  might  perhaps  have  aided  him  as  he  did 
the  disciples.     But " 

"Why  do  you  say  perhaps,  grannie?" 
interrupted  a  bright-eyed  boy  who  sat  on  the 
hob  of  the  empty  grate.  "  Wouldn't  he  help 
his  father  as  soon  as  his  disciples  ?  " 

"Certainly — if  it  was  good  for  his  fa- 
ther— certainly  not,  if  it  was  not  good  for 
him — therefore  I  say  perhaps. — But  now," 
she  went  on,  turning  to  the  joiner,  "Mr. 
Jarvis,  will  you  tell  me  whether  you  think 
the  work  of  the  carpenter's  son  would  have 
been  in  any  way  distinguishable  from  that 
of  another  man  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  grannie.  He  wouldn't 
want  to  be  putting  of  a  private  mark  upon  it. 
He  wouldn't  want  to  be  showing  of  it  off— 
would  he  ?  He'd  use  his  tools  like  another 
man,  anyhow." 

"  All  that  we  may  be  certain  of.  He  came 
to  us  a  man,  to  live  a  man's  life  and  do  a 
man's  work.  But  just  think  a  moment;  I 
will  put  the  question  again  :  Do  you  suppose 
you  would  have  been  able  to  distinguish  his 
work  from  that  of  any  other  man  ?  " 

A  silence  followed.  J.irvis  was  thintiug. 
He  and  the  blind  man  were  of  the  few  thai 
can  think.     At  last  his  face  brightened. 
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"  Well,  grannie,"  he  said,  "  I  think  it  would 
be  very  difficult  in  anything  easy,  but  very 
easy  in  anything  difficult." 

He  laughed, — for  he  had  not .  perceived 
the  paradox  before  uttering  it. 

"  Explain  yourself,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Jar- 
vis,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  you," 
said  Marion. 

"  I  mean  that,  in  an  easy  job,  which  any 
fair  workman  could  do  well  enough,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  tell  his  work.  But  where  the 
job  was  difficult,  it  would  be  so  much  better 


/  should  like  to  say  just  one  word  to 
it,  grannie,  so  be  you  won't  cut  up  crusty," 
said  the  blind  man, 

"  If  you  are  fair,  I  shan't  be  crusty,  Mr. 
Evans.     At  least  I  hope  not,"  said  Marion. 

"  Well,  it's  this  :  Mr.  Jarvis  he  say  as  how 
the  jiner-work  done  by  Jesus  Christ  would  be 
better  done  than  e'er  another  man's — tiptop- 
fashion,  and  there  would  lie  the  differ.  Now 
it  do  seem  to  me  as  I've  got  no  rail  to 
come  to  that  'ere  conclusion.  You  been  a 
tellin'  on  us,  grannie,  I  donno  how  long  now, 
as  how  Jesus  Christ  was  the  son  of  God,  and 
that  he  come  to  do  the  works  of  God — down  , 


done,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  see  tlu 
better  hand  in  it" 

"  I  understand  you  then  to  indicate  tha- 
the  cliief  distinction  would  lie  in  the  qua  lit) 
of  the  work — that  whatever  he  did  he  woulc 
do  in  such  a  thorough  manner,  that,  over  the 
whole  of  what  he  turned  out— as  you  would 
say — the  perfection  of  the  work  would  be  a 
striking  characteristic.  Is  that  it  ?  " 
"  That  is  what  I  do  mean,  grannie," 
"  And  that  is  just  the  conclusion  I  had 
come  to  myself." 


here  like,  afore  our  faces,  that  we  might  see 
God  at  work,  by  way  of.  Now  I  ha'  nothin' 
to  say  agin  that :  it  may  be,  or  it  mayn't  be— 
I  can't  tell.  But  if  that  be  the  way  on  it,  then 
I  don't  see  how  Mr.  Jarvis  can  be  right ;  the 
two  don't  curryspond^not  by  no  means. 
For  the  works  o'  God — there  ain't  one  on  'em 
as  I  can  see  downright  well  managed — tip-top 
jiner's  work,  as  I  may  say;  leastways, — now 
stop  a  bit,  grannie ;  don't  trip  a  man  up,  and 
then  say  as  he  fell  over  his  own  dog,— least- 
ways, I  don't  say  about  the  moon  an'  the 
stars  an'  that ;  I  dessay  the  sun  he  do  get  np 
the  worry  moment  he's  called  of  a  momin'. 
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an'  the  moon  when  she  ought  to  for  her  night- 
work  ;— I  ain't  no  'stronomer  strawnry,  and 
1  ain't  heerd  no  complaints  about  them  ;  but 
I  do  say  as  how,  down  here,  we  ha'  got  most 
uncommon  bad  weather  more  'n  at  times ; 
and  the  walnuts  they  turns  out,  every  now  an' 
then,  fuU  o'  mere  dirt ;  an'  the  oranges  awful 
There  'ain't  been  a  good  crop  o'  hay,  they  tells 
me,  for  niany's  the  year.  An'  i'  fuircn  parts, 
what  wi'  earthquakes  an'  wolcanies  an'  lions 
an'  tigers,  an'  savages  as  eats  their  wisi- 
ters,  an'  chimley-pots  bio  win'  about,  an' 
Ehi]is  goin'  down,  an'  fathers  o'  families 
choked  an'  drownded  an'  burnt  i'  coal-pits 
by  the  hundred — it  do  seem  to  nie  that  if 
his  jinerin'  liadn't  been  tip-top,  it  would  ha' 
been  but  like  the  rest  on  it.  There,  grannie ! 
Miad  I  mean  no  offence ;  an'  I  don't  doubt 
you  ha'  got  somethink  i'  your  wesktt  pocket 
as  11  turn  it  all  topsy-turvy  in  a  moment 
Anyhow  I  won't  puitend  to  nothink,  and 
that's  how  it  loot  to  me." 

"  I  admit,"  said  Marion,  "  that  the  objec- 
tion is  a  reasonable  one.  But  why  do  you 
put  it,  Mr.  Evans,  in  such  a  triumphant  way, 
as  if  you  were  rejoiced  to  think  it  admitted 
of  no  answer,  and  believed  the  world  would 
be  ever  so  much  better  off  if  the  storms  and 
the  tigers  had  It  all  their  own  way,  and  there 
were  no  God  to  look  after  things?" 

"  Now  you  ain't  fair  to  wk,  grannie.  Not 
'avin'  of  my  heyesight  like  the  rest  on  ye, 
I  may  be  a  bit  fond  of  a  harguyment ;  but  I 
tries  to  hit  fair,  and  when  I  hears  what  ain't 
logic,  I  can  no  more  help  comin''down  upon 
it,  that  I  can  help  brcathin'  the  air  o"  heaven. 
And  why  shouldn't  I  ?  There  ain't  no  law 
agin  a  harguyment.     .^n'  more  an'  over,  it 

,  do  seem  to  me  as  how  you  and  Mr.  Jarvis  is 

I  wrong  i'  this  harguyment." 

[  "  If  I  was  too  sharp  upon  you,  Mr.  Evans, 
and  I  may  have  been,"  said  Marion,  "  I  beg 

I  your  pardon." 

I       "  It's  granted,  grannie." 

j  "  I  don't  mean,  you  know,  that  I  give  in 
to  what  you  say— not  one  bit." 

"  I  didn't  e.'ipect  it  oi  you.  I'm  a-waitin' 
here  for  you  to  knock  mc  down." 

I       "  I  don't  think  a  mere  victory  is  worth  the 

]  breath  spent  upon  it,"  said  Marion.     "But 

I  we  should  all  l^e  glad  to  get  or  give  more 

■  light  upon  any  subject,  if  it  be  by  losing  ever 
so  many  arguments.  Allow  me  just  to  put  a 
question  or  two  to  Mr.  Jarvis,  because  he  's 
a  joiner  himself — and  that's  a  great  comfort 
to  me  to-night :— What  would  you  say,  Mr. 
Jarvis,  of  a  master  who  planed  the  timber  he 
used  for  scailblding,  and  tied  the  cross  pieces 
with  ropes  of  silk?" 


"  I  should  say  he  was  a  fool,  grannie— not 
only  for  tosin'  of  his  money  and  his  labour, 
but  for  weakenin'  of  his  scaffoldin' — summit 
like  the  old  throne^naker  i'  that  chapter,  I 
should  say." 

"  What's  the  object  of  a  scafibld,  Mr.  i 
Jarvis?" 

"  To  get  at  something  else  by  means  of—  i 
say  build  a  house."  I 

"  Then  so  long  as  the  house  was  going  up 
all  right,  the  probability  is  there  wouldn't 
be  much  amiss  with  the  scafi^old  ?" 

"  Certainly — provided  it  stood  till  it  was  ' 
taken  down."  | 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Evans,"  she   said  next, 
turning  to  the  blind  man,  "  I  am  going  to  I 
take  the  liberty  of  putting  a  question  or  two  i 
to  you."  I' 

"  AH  right,  grannie.     Fire  away." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  then  what  the  object  of  . 
this  world  is?"  n 

"  Well,  most  people  makes  it  their  object  to 
get  mtmey,  aad  make  theirselves  comfort- 
able." ' 

"But  you  don't  think  diat  is  what  the  ' 
world  was  made  for  ?  "  ' 

"  Oh  J  as  to  that,  how  sbould  I  know, 
grannie?     And  not  knowin',  I  won't  say."      i 

"  If  you  saw  a  scaffold,"  said  Marion,  turn- 
ing again  tu  Jarvis,  "  would  you  be  in  danger  i 
of  mistaJdng  it  for  a  permanent  erection  ?" 

"  Nobody  wouldn't  be  such  a  fcxtl,"  he  ,■ 
answered.  "  The  look  of  it  would  tell  you  ' 
that"  I 

"  You  wouldn't  ccanj^ain  then  if  it  should  ' 
be  a  little  out  of  die  square,  and  if  tboe  , 
should  be  no  windows  in  it?"  j| 

Jarvis  only  laughed. 

"Mr.  Evans,"  Marion  went  on,  tnnoBg  j 
again  to  the  blind  man,  "  do  you  diink  the , 
design  of  this  world  was  to  make  men  com-  I 
fortable?"  |j 

"  If  it  was,  it  don't  seem  to  ha'  succeeded,"  i' 
answered  Evans.  \ 

"And  you  complain  of  that — don't  you?"    | 

"Wei!,  yes,  rather"— said  the  bhnd  nun, 
adding,  no  doubt  as  he  recalled  the  fomier  'I 
part  of  tlie  evening's  talk — "  for  hai^uymenl,  i 
j-c  know,  gninnie."  | 

"  You  think,  perhaps,  that  God,  having  1 
gone  so  far  to  make  tliis  world  a  pleasant  and  '1 
comfortable  place  to  live  in,  might  have  gone  [^ 
fartlier  and  made  it  quite  pleasant  and  com-  \ 
fortable  for  everybody?"  | 

"  Whoever  could  make  it  at  all  could  ha'  '■ 
done  that,  grannie."  I 

"Then  as  he  hasn't  done  it,  the  probi- 1 
bility  is  he  didn't  mean  to  do  it  ?" 

"  Oi'  course.    That's  what  I  complain  ot° 
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"  Then  he  meant  to  do  something  else?" 

"  It  looks  like  it." 

"  The  whole  affair  has  an  unfinished  look, 
you  think?" 

"I  just  do." 

"  Wnat  if  it  were  not  meant  to  stand  thai  P 
What  if  it  were  meant  only  for  a  temporary 
assistance  in  carrying  out  something  finished 
and  lasting,  and  of  unspeakably  more  import- 
ance? Suppose  God  were  building  a  palace 
for  you,  and  had  set  up  a  scaffold,  upon 
which  he  wanted  you  to  help  him ;— would 
it  be  reasonable  in  you  to  complain  that  you 
didn't  find  the  scaffold  at  aU  a  comfortable 
place  to  live  in? — that  it  was  draughty  and 
cold?  This  world  is  that  scaffold;  and  if 
you  were  busy  carT)ring  stones  ajid  mortar 
for  the  palace,  you  would  be  glad  of  all  the 
cold  to  cool  the  glow  of  your  labour," 

"  I'm  sure  1  work  hard  enough  when  I  get 
a  job  as  my  heyesight  willeoable  me  to  do," 
said  Evans,  missing  the  spirit  of  her  figure. 

"  Yes ;  I  believe  you  do.  But  what  will  all 
the  labour  of  a  workman  who  does  not  fall 
in  with  the  design  of  the  builder  come  to? 
You  may  say  you  don't  understand  the  de- 
sign :  will  you  say  also  that  you  are  under 
no  obligation  to  put  so  much  faith  in  the 
builder— who  is  said  to  be  your  God  and 
Father — as  to  do  the  thing  he  tells  you  ? 
Instead  of  working  away  at  the  palace,  like 
men,  will  you  go  on  tacking  bits  of  mattir^ 
and  old  carpet  about  the  corners  of  the 
scaffold  to  keep  the  wind  off,  while  that  same 
wind  keeps  tearing  them  away  and  scattering 
them?  You  keep  trying  to  live  in  a  scaffold, 
which  not  all  you  could  do  to  all  eternity 
would  make  a  house  of.  You  see  what  I 
mean,  Mr.  Evans  ?" 
"  Well,  not  ezackly,"  replied  the  blind  i 
"  I  mean  that  God  wants  to  build  you  a 
house  whereof  the  walls  shall  be  gootir. 
you  want  a  house  whereof  the  walls  shall  be 
eomfsrt.  But  God  knows  that  such  walls 
cannot  be  built — that  that  kind  of  stone 
crumbles  away  in  the  foolish  workman's 
hands.  He  would  make  you  comforlable 
but  neither  is  that  his  first  object,  no: 
can  it  be  gained  without  the  first,  which 
is  to  make  you  good.  He  loves  you  so 
much  that  he  would  infinitely  rather  have  you 
good  and  uncomfortable— for  then  he  could 
take  you  to  his  heart  as  his  own  children — 
than  comfortable  and  not  good,  for  then  he 
could  not  come  near  you,  or  give  you  anything 
he  counted  worth  having  for  himself  or  worth 
giving  to  you." 

"  So,"  said  Jarvis,  "  you've  just  brought  us 
round,  grannie,  to  the  same  thing  as  b^ore." 


I  believe  so,"  icturned   Marion.     "It 
comes  to  this,  that  when  God  would  build 
palace  for  himself  to  dwell  in  with  his    ; 

children,  he  does  not  want  his  scaffold  so 
constructed  that  they  shall  be  able  to  make 
a  house  of  it  for  themselves,  and  live  like 
apes  instead  of  angels." 

"  But  if  God  can  do  anything  he  i^ease," 
said  Evans,  "  he  might  as  well  make  us 
good,  and  'there  would  be  an  end  of  it." 

"  That  is  just  what  he  is  doing,"  returned 
Marion.  "  Perhaps,  by  giving  them  perfect 
health  and  everything  they  wanted,  with 
absolute  good  temper,  and  making  them  very 
fond  of  each  other  besides,  God  might  have 
provided  himself  a  pe<^>le  he  would  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  governing,  and  amongst 
whom,  in  consequence,  theze  would  have 
been  no  crime  and  no  struggle  or  suf- 
fering. But  1  have  known  a  dog  \vith 
more  goodness  than  that  would  come  to. 
We  camiot  be  good  without  having  consented 
to  be  made  good.  God  shows  us  the  good 
and  the  bad;  urges  us  to  be  good;  wakes 
good  thoughts  and  desires  In  us ;  helps  our 
spirit  with  his  spirit,  our  thought  with  his 
thought ;  but  we  must  yield ;  we  must  turn 
to  him  ;  we  must  ctmsent,  yes,  try  to  be  made 
good.  If  we  could  grow  good  without  trying, 
it  would  be  a  poor  goodness ;  we  should  not 
be  good  after  all;  at  best  we  should  only  be 
not  bad.  God  wants  us  to  choose  to  be 
good,  and  so  be  partakers  of  his  holiness; 
he  would  have  us  lay  hold  of  him.  He  who 
has  given  his  Son  to  suffer  for  us,  will  make 
us  suffer  too — ^bitterly,  if  needful — that  we 
may  bethink  ourselves  and  turn  to  him.  He 
would  make  us  as  good  as  good  can  be 
that  is,  perfectly  good ;  and  therefore  will 
rouse  us  to  take  the  needful  hand  in  t 
work  ourselves — ^rouse  us  by  discomforts 
innumerable. 

"  You  see  then,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  apparent  imperfections  of  the  creation 
around  us,  that  Jesus  should  have  done  the 
best  possible  carpenter's  work;  for  those 
very  imperfections  are  actually  through  their 
imperfection  the  means  of  carryitig  out  the 
higher  creation  God  has  in  view,  and  at 
which  he  is  working  all  the  time. 

"  Now  let  me  read  you  what  King  David 
thought  upon  this  question."  , 

She  read  the  hundred  and  seventh  psalm. 
Then  they  had  some  singing,  in  which  the  I 
children  took  a  delightful  part  I  have  set  , 
dom  heard  children  sing  pleasantly.  Jn  I 
Sunday-schools  I  have  always  found  their 
voices  painfully  harsh.  But  Marion  made  I 
her  children  restrain  their  voices  and  sing  I, 
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softly,  which  had,  she  said,  an  excellent 
moral  effect  on  themselves,  all  squalling  and 
screeching,  whether  in  art  or  morals,  being 
ruinous  to  either. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  singing,  Roger 
and  I  slipped  out.  We  had,  all  but  tacitly, 
agreed  it  would  be  best  to  make  no  apolc^, 
but  just  vanish,  and  come  again  with  Perci- 
vale  the  following  Sunday. 

The  greater  part  of  the  way  home  we 
walked  in  silence. 

"  What  did  you  think  of  that,  Roger  ?  "  I 
asked  at  length. 

'  "  Quite  Socratic  as  to  method,"  he  an' 
swered,  and  said  no  more. 

I  sent  a  full  report  of  the  evening  to  my 
father,  who  was  delighted  with  it,  although  of 
course  much  was  lost  in  the  reporting  of  the 
mere  words,  not  to  mention  the  absence  of 
her  sweet  face  and  shining  eyes,  of  her  quiet, 
earnest,  musical  voice.  My  father  kept  the 
letter,  and  that  is  how  I  am  able  to  give  the 
present  report. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. — ABOUT  SERVANTS. 

I  WENT  to  call  on  Lady  Bernard  the  next 
day — for  there  was  one  subject  on  which  I 
could  better  talk  with  her  than  with  Marion, 
and  that  subject  was  Marion  herself.  In 
the  course  of  our  conversation  I  said  that  I 
had  had  more  than  usual  need  of  such  a 
lesson  as  she  gave  us  the  night  before — I 
had  been,  and  indeed  still  was,  so  vexed  with 
my  nurse. 

"What  is  the  matter? "asked  Lady  Ber- 
nard. 

"She  has  given  me  warning,"  I  answered. 

"She  has  been  with  you  some  time — 
has  she  not  ?  " 

"Ever  since  we  were  married." 

"What  reason  does  she  give?" 

"Oh!  shewants/c^rffirA^rjj^^.of  course," 
I  replied — in  such  a  tone,  that  Lady  Bernard 
rejoined : 

"And  why  should  she  not  better  herself?" 

"But  she  has  such  a  false  notion  of  better- 
ing herself!  I  am  confident  what  she  wants 
wiirdo  anything  but  better  her — if  she  gets 
it" 

"  What  is  her  notion  then  ?  Are  you  sure 
you  have  got  at  the  real  one?" 

"  I  believe  I  have  now.  When  I  asked 
her  first,  she  said  she  was  very  comfortable, 
and  condescended  to  inform  me  that  she  had 
nothing  against  either  me  or  her  master,  but 
thought  it  was  time  she  was  having  more 
wages,  for  a  friend  of  hers,  who  had  left 
home  a  year  after  herself,  was  having  two 
pounds  more  than  she  had."  | 


I      "  It  is  very  natural,  and  certainly  not  wTong, 
that  she  should  wish  for  more  wages." 

"  I  told  her  she  need  not  have  taken  such 
a  round-about  way  of  asking  for  an  ad- 
vance, and  said  I  would  raise  her  wages 
with  pleasure.  But  instead  of  receiving  the 
announcement  with  any  sign  of  satisfaction, 
she  seemed  put  out  by  it;  and  afler  some 
considerable  amount  of  incoherence,  blurted 
out  that  the  place  was  dull,  and  she  wanted 
a  change.  At  length,  however,  I  got  at  her 
real  reason,  which  was  simply  ambition  :  she 
wanted  to  rise  in  the  world — to  get  a  place 
where  men-servants  were  kept  —  a  more 
fashionable  place  in  fact." 

"  A  very  mistaken  ambition  certainly,"  said 
Lady  Bernard,  "but  one  which  would  be 
counted  natural  enough  in  any  other  line  of 
life.  Hadshe  given  you  ground  for  imagining 
higher  aims  in  her?" 

"  She  had  been  so  long  with  us  that  I 
thought  she  must  have  some  regard  for  us." 

"  She  has  probably  a  good  deal  more  than 
she  is  aware  ofL  But  diange  is  as  needfiil 
to  some  minds  for  their  education  as  an  even 
tenor  of  life  is  to  others.  Probably  she  has 
got  all  the  good  she  is  capable  of  receiving 
from  you,  and  there  may  be  some  one  ready 
to  take  her  place  for  whom  you  will  be  able 
to  do  more.  However  inconvenient  it  may 
be  for  you  to  change,  the  more  young  people 
who  pass  through  your  house  the  better." 

"  If  it  were  really  for  her  good,  I  hope  i 
shouldn't  mind." 

"  You  cannot  tell  what  may  be  needful  to 
cause  the  seed  you  have  sown  to  germinate. 
It  may  be  necessary  for  her  to  pass  to  another 
class  in  the  school  of  life,  before  she  can 
realize  what  she  learned  in  yours." 

I  was  silent,  for  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
ashamed,  and  Lady  Bernard  went  on. 

"  When  I  hear  mistresses  lamenting  over 
e  favourite  servant  as  marrying  certain 
misery  in  exchange  for  a  comfortable  home  , 
with  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  and  wear,  I  ' 
always  think  of  the  other  side  to  it,  namely,  i 
how,  through  the  instincts  of  his   own  im- 
planting, God   is  urging  her  to  a  path  in  \ 
which,  by  passing  through    the   fires   and 
waters   of  suffering,  she  may  be  stung  to  i 
the   life   of  a   true  humanity.      And   such 
suffering  is  far  more  ready  to  work  its  per-  ' 
feet  work  on  a  girl  who  has  passed  through 
family  like  yours."  ; 

'■  I  wouldn't  say  a  word  to  keep  her  if  she  |l 
were  going  to  be  married,"  I  said ;  "  but  1 
you  will  allow  there  is  good  reason  to  feai  l] 
she  will  be  no  better  for  such  a  chanire  as  she  j 
desires."  1 1 
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"  You  have  good  reason  to  fear,  my  child," 
said  Lady  Bernard,  smiling  so  as  to  take  all 
sting  out  of  the  reproof — "  that  you  have  too 
little  faith  in  the  God  who  cares  for  your 
inaid  as  for  you.  It  is  not  indeed  likely  that 
she  will  have  such  help  as  yours  where  she 
goes  next ;  but  the  loss  of  it  may  throw  her 
back  on  herself  and  bring  out  her  individuality, 
which  is  her  conscience.  Still  I  am  far  from 
wondering  at  your  fear  for  her — knowing  well 
what  dangers  she  may  fall  into.  Shall  I  tell 
you  what  first  began  to  open  my  eyes  to 
the  evils  of  a  large  establishinent  ?  Wishing 
to  get  rid  of  part  of  the  weight  of  my 
affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assist  a 
relative  who  was  in  want  of  employment, 
I  committed  to"  him,  along  with  larger 
matters,  the  oversight  of  my  household  ex- 
penses, and  found  that  he  saved  me  the  whole 
of  his  salary.  This  will  be  easily  understood 
from  a  single  fact.  Soon  af^er  his  appoint- 
ment, he  called  on  a  tradesman  to  pay  him 
his  bilL  The  man,  taking  him  for  a  new 
buder,  offered  him  the  same  discount  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  his  supposed  pre- 
decessor— namely  twenty-five  per  cent, — a 
discount,  I  need  not  say,  never  intended  to 
reach  my  knowledge  any  more  than  my  purse. 
The  fact  was  patent — I  had  been  living  in  a 
hotel,  of  which  I  not  only  paid  the  rent,  but 
paid  the  landlord  for  dieating  me.  With 
such  a  head  to  an  establishment,  you  may 
judge  what  the  members  may  become." 

"I  remember  an  amusing  experience  my 
brother-in-law  Roger  Percivale  once  had  of 
your  household,"  I  said. 

"I  also  remember  it  perfectly,"  she  re- 
turned. "That  was  how  I  came  to  know 
him.  But  I  knew  something  of  his  family 
long  before,  I  remember  his  grandfather  a 
great  buyer  of  pictures  and  marbles." 

Lady  Bernard  here  gave  me  the  story  from 
h'er  point  of  view,  but  Roger's  narrative  being 
of  necessity  the  more  complete,  I  tell  the 
tale  as  he  told  it  me. 

At  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  he  was 
assisting  Mr,  F.,  the  well-known  sculptor, 
and  had  taken  a  share  in  both  the  modelling 
and  the  carving  of  a  bust  of  Lady  Bernard's 
father.  When  it  was  finished  and  Mr,  F,  was 
about  to  take  it  home,  he  asked  Roger  to 
accompany  him  and  help  him  to  get  it  safe 
into  the  house  and  properly  placed, 

Roger  and  the  butler  between  them  carried 
it  to  the  drawing-room,  where  were  Lady 
Bernard  and  a  company  of  her  friends,  whom 
she  had  invited  to  meet  Mr,  F.  at  lunch,  and 
see  the  bust.  There  being  no  pedestal  yet 
ready,   Mr.   F.  made  choice  of   a  certain 


small  table  for  it  to  stand  upon,  and  then 
accompanied  her  ladyship  and  her  other 
guests  to  the  dining-room,  leaving  Roger  to 
uncover  the  bust,  place  it  in  the  proper  light, 
and  do  whatever  more  might  be  necessary  to 
its  proper  effect  on  the  company  when  they 
should  return.  As  she  Wt  the  room,  Lady 
Bernard  told  Roger  to  ring  for  a  servant  to 
dear  the  table  for  him,  and  render  what  other 
assistance  he  might  want  He  did  so.  A 
lackey  answered  the  bell,  and  Roger  requested 
him  to  remove  the  things,  firom  the  table. 
The  man  left  the  room,  and  did  not  return, 
Roger  therefore  cleared  and  moved  the  table 
himself,  and  with  difficulty  got  the  bust 
upon  it.  Finding  then  several  stains  upon 
the  pure  half-transparency  of  the  marble,  he 
rang  the  bell  for  a  basin  of  water  and  a  sponge. 
Another  man  appeared,  looked  into  the  room, 
and  went  away.  He  rang  once  more,  and 
yet  another  servant  came.  This  last  con- 
descended to  hear  him,  and,  informing  him 
that  he  could  get  what  he  wanted  in  the 
scullery,  vanished  in  his  turn.  By  this  time 
Roger  confesses  to  have  been  rather  in  a 
rage ;  but  what  could  he  do?  Least  of  all 
allow  Mr.  F.'s  work,  and  the  likeness  of  her 
ladyship's  father  to  make  its  ddbut  with  a  spot 
on  its  nose ;  therefore,  seeing  he  could  not 
otherwise  procure  what  was  necessary,  he 
set  out  in  quest  of  the  unknown  appur- 
tenances of  the  kitchen. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  find  oneself  astray,  e\-en 
in  a  moderately  sized  house,  and  Roger  did 
not  at  all  relish  wandering  about  tie  huge 
place,  with  no  finger-posts  to  keep  him  in 
its  business-thoroughfares,  not  to  speak  of 
directing  him  to  the  remotest  recesses  of  a 
house  "  full,"  as  Chaucer  says,  "  of  crenkles." 
At  last,  however,  he  found  himself  at  the 
door  of  the  servants'  halL  Two  men  were 
lying  on  their  backs  on  benches,  with  their 
knees  above  their  heads  in  the  air;  a  third 
was  engaged  in  emptying  a  pewter  pot,  be- 
tween his  draughts  tossing  facetise  acrOss  its 
mouth  to  a  damsel  who  was  removing  the 
remains  of  some  private  luncheon ;  and  a 
fourth  sat  in  one  of  the  windows  reading 
Bdis  Life.  Roger  took  it  all  in  at  a  glance, 
while  to  one  of  the  giants  supine,  or  rather 
to  a  perpendicular  pair  of  white  stockings,  he 
preferred  his  request  for  a  basin  and  a  sponge. 
Once  more  he  was  informed  that  he  would 
find  what  he  wanted  in  the  scullery.  There 
was  no  time  to  waste  on  unavailing  demands, 
therefore  he  only  b^ged  further  to  be 
directe'd  how  to  find  iL  The  fellow,  without 
raising  his  head  or  lowering  his  knees,  jab- 
bered   out   such   instructions    as,  from    the 
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rapidity  with  which  he  delivered  them,  were, 
if  not  unintelligible,  at  all  events  incomprehen- 
sible, and  Roger  had  to  set  out  again  on 
the  quest,  only  not  quite  so  bewildered  as 
before.  He  found  a  certain  long  passage 
mentioned,  however,  and  happily,  before  he 
arrived  at  the  end  of  it,  met  a  maid,  who 
with  the  utmost  civility  gave  him  full  in- 
structions to  hnd  the  place.  The  scullery- 
maid  was  equally  civil,  and  Roger  returned 
with  basin  and  sponge  to  the  drawing'room, 
where  he  speedily  removed  the  too  trouble- 
some stains  from  the  &jCe  of  the  niarble. 

When  the  company  re-entered.  Mi.  F.  saw 
at  once  from  the  eiqwession  and  bearing  of 
Roger  that  something  had  happened  to  dis- 
ccmipose  him,  and  aslced  him  what  was  amiss. 
Roger  having  briefly  informed  him,  Mr.  F.  at 
once  recounted  the  facts  to  Lady  Bernard, 
who  immediately  requested  a  full  statement 
from  Roger  himself,  and  heard  the  whole 
story. 

She  walked  straight  to  the  bell,  and  ordered 
op  every  one  of  her  d<miestics,  from  the  but- 
ler to  the  sculleiy-maid. 

Without  one  hasty  word,  or  one  bodily  sign 
of  the  aa^x  she  was  in,  except  the  flashing 
of  her  eyes,  she  told  them  she  could  not  have 
had  a  suspicion  that  such  insolence  was  pos- 
sible in  her  house ;  that  they  had  disgraced 
her  in  her  own  eyes,  as  having  gathered  such 
people  about  her ;  that  she  would  not  add 


to  Mr.  Percivale's  annoyance  by  asking  him 

to  point  out  the  guilty  persons,  but  that 
they  might  assure  themselves  she  would  i 
henceforth  keep  both  eyes  and  ears  open, 
and  if  the  shghtest  thing  of  the  sort  happened 
again,  she  would  most  assuredly  dismiss  every 
one  of  them  at  a  moment's  warning.  She 
then  turned  to  Roger  and  said : 

"  Mr,  Petcivale,  I  b^  your  pardon  for  tne  , 
insults  you  have  received  from  my  servants." 

"  I  did  think,"  she  said,  as  she  finished 
telling  me  the  story,  "  to  dismiss  them  all  on 
the  spot,  but  was   deterred  by  the  feat  of 
injustice.     The  next  morning,  however,  four 
or  five  of  them  gave  my  housekeeper  warning : 
1  gave  orders  that  they  should  leave  the  house  ! 
at  once,  and  from  that  day,  I  set  about  re- 
ducing ray  establishment     My  principal  ob-  ' 
jects  were  two— first,  that  my  servants  might 
have  more  work ;  and  second,  that  I  m^ht  |  ^ 
be  able  to  know  something  of  every  one  of  ■' 
them ;  for  one  thing  I  saw — that  untd  I  ruled 
my  own  house  well,  I  had  no  right  to  go  . 
trying  to  do  good  out  of  doors.     I  think 
I  do  know  a  little  of  the  nature  and  character  , 
of  every  soul  under  ray  roof  now ;  and  I  am  | 
more  and  more  confident  that  nothing  of 
real  and  lasting  benefit  can  be  done  for  a  , 
class  except  through  personal  influence  upOD  j 
the  individual  persons   who    compose  it —  . 
such  influence  I  mean,  as  at  the  very  least 
sets  for  Chiistianity."  , 
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"And  be  (wd  note  tbcm,  Cmbb ye  jmuialTM  Bpnit 

TF  we  look  back  a  little  way  into  the  narra- 
J-  tive,  we  shall  understand  better  the  occa- 
sion of  this  invitation.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  chapter  we  are  told  that  our  Lord  sent 
out  his  disciples  to  labour  in  the  instmction 
of  the  people.  They  must  commence  under 
his  own  guidance  the  work  they  were  to  carry 
on  after  his  death.  They  perfixmed  their 
mission  with  great  ardour  and  success.  A 
deep  interest  was  created,  and  the  crowds 
thronged  around  them  till  they  had  not  time 
so  much  as  to  eat  When  they  returned, 
their  Master  saw  their  exhaustion,  and  made 
provision  for  it.  They  needed  repcwe  of 
mind  as  well  as  of  body — the  quiet  that  is 
required  after  excitement  even  more  than 
after  toil.  There  is  a  kindly  considerateness 
in  the  words  of  Christ,  a  friendly  sympathy 
with  what  may  be  called  the  lesser  suflwings 
of  our  nature  which  may  give  us  confidence 
in  BtiD  putting  before  Him  the  smallest  wants 
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and  weaknesses.  He  had  an  end  in  view 
that  took  in  the  whole  world,  but  He  was 
not  of  those  iron-Jiearted  philanthropists  who 
are  cruel  to  men  that  they  may  work  out 
their  scheme  for  man,  and  who  break  their 
instruments  in  the  passion  for  their  theory. 
The  zeal  of  God's  house  consumed  Him; 
He  had  compassion  on  the  multitudes,  and 
spent  Himself  for  them;  but  He  devised 
hours  of  repose  for  his  weary  fellow-workers. 
Another  event  recorded  in  this-  cha[)tei 
had  probably  a  share  in  this  call  to  retire- 
ment It  seems  to  have  been  about  the  time 
of  their  return  to  Christ  that  the  news  came 
of  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist  It  no 
doubt  sent  a  strange  shock  to  their  heart 
Some  of  them  had  been  his  followers,  and 
knew  him  intimately ;  and  all  of  them  revered 
him  as  a  divine  messenger  of  extraordinary 
power  and  fiiithiulness.  The  details  of  ban- 
queting and  blood,  the  man  of  God  meeting 
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his  executioners  in  the  gloom  of  the  dungeon, 
the  glare  of  the  lights  above  on  the  maiden 
and  her  frightful  gift,  strike  us  still  with  a 
shudder,  and  may  help  us  to  realise  how 
those  felt  it  who  were  in  the  presence  of 
the  event.  It  was  not  merely  that  they  had 
lost  a  friend,  but  that  God  seemed  indifferent 
to  his  own  cause  and  its  truest  witnesses. 
Their  faith  must  have  been  sorely  tried,  ques- 
tionings must  have  been  stirred  within  them 
to  which  they  could  find  no  answer,  and  it 
was  to  tranquillise  their  spirit,  as  well  as 
refresh  exhausted  mind  and  body,  that  our 
Lord  said  to  them,  "  Come  ye  yourselves 
apart  into  a  desert  place,  and  rest  awhile." 

Before  speaking  of  the  uses  which  Christ 
intended  this  season  of  leisure  to  serve,  we 
may  make  some  remarks  on  the  necessity  for 
rest  which  God  has  imposed  on  our  constitu- 
tion. It  is  important  to  be  convinced  that 
there  is  a  law  requiring  repose  that  we  may 
avail  ourselves  of  it  without  scruple,  and 
give  the  advantage  of  it  to  others  without 
grudging. 

It  is  surely  easy  to  see  that  God  has  sig- 
nified it  to  us  in  his  material  creation.  He 
has  made  the  earth  to  revolve  on  her  axis  in 
a  way  that  brings  her  at  stated  seasons  under 
hght  and  shade ;  and  He  has  in  a  general  but 
very  marked  way  proportioned  the  physical 
strength  of  man  to  those  seasons.  The  hands 
begin  to  slacken  and  the  eyes  to  close  when 
God  draws  the  curtain.  It  is  one  of  those 
adaptations  which  remind  us  that  "  the  earth 
He  hath  made  for  the  children  of  men."  It 
is  a  general  proportion,  as  we  have  said,  not 
enforced  nor  rigid,  but  such  as  to  show  what 
his  kindlypurpose  is.  No  man  should  trans- 
gress it  in  regard  to  himself  ot  another.  The 
thoughtless  or  covetous  over-tension  of  our 
own  powers,  slavery,  hard  driving  of  those 
who  may  be  under  our  control,  the  feeling 
that  we  can  never  get  enough  of  work  out  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  the  evil  eye  cast  on  their 
well-earned  rest  or  harmless  recreation,  are  all 
condemned  by  the  laws  laid  down  by  God, 
and  rebuked  by  this  example  of  Christ  "  The 
righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast." 
He  carries  a  shadow  of  mercy  about  him  be- 
neath which  the  meanest  of  God's  creatures 
find  their  rights  acknowledged — the  night 
rest  and  the  Sabbath  rest,  or  their  full  equiva- 
lents. It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  Christ 
takes  the  bodily  frame  as  well  as  the  soul 
into  his  compassionate  keeping,  and  that  He 
looked  as  we  do  with  a  kindly  eye  on  the 
signs  which  God  has  set  in  his  creation  that 
"  man  should  go  forth  to  his  work  and  to  his 
labour  until  the  evening." 


We  may  expect  to  find  the  same  true  of 
mental  exerrion.  Even  if  the  mind  were  not 
dependent  in  this  world  on  the  body,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  continuous  strain  on  any  one 
object  indisposed  it  for  gaining  its  full  end — 
the  discovery  of  truth.  It  must  Icam  at  times 
to  look  away  from  things  as  well  as  at  them, 
if  it  is  to  see  clearly  and  soundly.  It  must 
close  to  thought  with  a  kind  of  inaction,  ant! 
must  rest  like  the  eye  in  darkness,  if  it  is  to 
preserve  its  health  and  have  a  true,  undis- 
torted  view  of  God's  world.  There  are  some 
who  reckon  every  pause  in  acrive  thought  so 
much  of  lost  time;  but  when  the  mind  is 
lying  fallow  it  may  be  laying  up  capacity  of 
stronger  growth.  There  is  an  absorption  of 
sunli^t  and  air,  an  imbibing  of  common 
healthful  influences,  a  comparative  doing 
nothing  which  is  as  necessary  to  man's  in- 
tellect as  to  his  physical  nature.  When  any 
one  who  knows  that  it  is  not  indolence  in 
him  feels  thoughtto  be  a  heavy  burden,  and 
that  objects  of  thought  once  interesting  have 
lost  all  colour  and  freshness,  it  is  tim".  to 
give  the  mind  repose.  y 

But  the  present  subject  leads  us  to  speak 
more  of  the  spiritual  faculties.  They  are 
subject  to  the  same  law.  There  are  cases  in 
which  there  may  be  a  constant  strain  of 
active  rehgious  work  which  at  last  deadens 
feeling  and  produces  formality.  It  is  true 
there  are  natures  that  have  an  inextinguish- 
able fire  of  zeal  and  depth  of  emotion  which 
enable  them  to  go  on  unresting — burning 
more  and  more,  as  well  as  shining;  but 
others,  and  these  the  greater  number,  feel 
the  grandest  subjects  become  common,  and 
the  tenderest  grow  hard  when  they  are 
incessantly  handled.  This  is  one  of  the 
dangers  to  be  guarded  against  in  seasons  of 
strong  religious  excitement,  in  what  are  called 
revival  movements  ;  and  we  should  either  try 
to  keep  the  movement  healthfiil  by  dealing 
with  the  understanding  and  conscience  as 
well  as  the  emotions,  or  we  should  interpose 
a  quiet,  thoughtfiil  interval.  You  cannot  but 
observe  how  varied  the  Bible  is  as  you  read 
it ;  how,  with  the  same  truth  all  through,  his- 
tory succeeds  poetry,  and  practical  precepts 
follow  up  the  most  moving  appeals ;  you 
cannot  but  see  how  Christ  leads  his  disciples 
from  the  excitement  of  Jerusalem  to  the  quiet 
of  Bethany,  takes  them  from  the  midst  of  the 
multitude  to  the  fields  and  hillsides ;  and  one 
purpose  no  doubt  was  that  spiritual  religion 
might  not  be  lost  through  sensationalism. 
We  have  times  of  depression  when  we  blame 
the  temptations  of  Satan  and  the  coldness  of 
our  own  hearts,  and  no  doubt  we  should 
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jealously  guard  against  ttie  insidious  chill 
that  comes  from  these ;  but  when  we  have 
earnestly  struggled  all  in  vain,  it  may  be  time 
to  inquire  whether  we  have  not  been  losing 
our  proper  religious  feeling  through  over- 
exdtement,  or  the  tension  of  too  constant 
activity.  This  is  the  hazard  that  ministers, 
missionaries,  and  Christians  devotedly  given 
to  sacred  work  have  to  avoid — not  to  go  on 
in  even  the  best  of  works  till  they  become 
barren  external  exercises,  but  to  pause  or 
turn  to  some  other  side  of  Christian  occupa- 
tion. This  may  be  one  of  the  ways  of  not 
"  becoming  weary  in  well  doing." 
Then,  again,  there  may  be  those  who,  like 
j  the  disciples,  are  not  merely  exhausted  by 
labour,  but  perplexed  by  some  painful  sub- 
ject of  thought.  The  cruel  death  of  John  the 
Baptist  was  likeiy  to  make  them  feel  that  God 
had  given  up  his  government  of  the  world, 
and  that  sin  could  go  on  without  outward 
check  or  inward  compunction.  Difficulties 
of  this  kind  are  in  some  shape  or  other  con- 
stantly turning  up  to  perplex  a  certain  class 
of  thinkers.  It  is  the  besetting  trial  of  their 
Christian  life.  They  find  it  hard  to  realise  a 
spiritual  world  existing  beneath  the  face  of 
the  visible,  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  a 
great  moral  law  working  among  and  above 
all  the  ravages  and  temporary  triumphs  of 
sin,  and  to  be  sure  that  there  is  a  God  and  a 
soul  and  an  eternity.  There  are  some  natures 
which  have  such  a  passion  for  certainty  that 
they  can  do  nothing  but  dig  down  to  the  roots 
of  these  subjects  to  see  that  they  are  not  mere 
artificial  creations  of  man's  device,  but  living 
realities  fixed  in,  and  growing  up  from,  the 
.soil  of  God's  universe.  The  love  of  certamty 
can  never  be  carried  too  far,  but  there  may 
be  a  wrong  way  of  satisfying  it.  Men  may 
dig  at  the  roots  of  thmgs  and  lose  sight  of 
the  evidence  of  life  which  humbler  ininds 
can  gather  quietly  under  the  shadows  of 
green  branches,  and  from  the  nourishment  of 
refreshing  fmits.  What  some  mmds  find  it 
hard  to  gain  by  sore  thought  and  toil,  others 
can  receive  in  unstniggling  acquiescence. 
"  A  little  child  shall  lead  them."  The  pas- 
sion to  be  perfectly  certain  about  a  thing  in 
the  way  of  questioning  and  argument  makes 
one  jealous  at  last  about  the  most  satisfactory 
reasons,  and  the  proofs  are  pored  over  till 
the  mind  loses  sight  of  their  full  bearing  and 
power.  There  are  times  when,  for  the  sake 
of  fiill  conviction,  vexed  ininds  should  lay 
their  difficulties  aside,  occupy  themselves  with 
quieter  walks,  and  come  back  on  their  doubts 
as  if  for  the  first  time.  Now  for  both  these 
conditions  of  spirit — the  dulness  that  might 


come  from  exhaustion  and  over-exdtement 
and  the  perplexed  thought  about  spiritual 
difficulties  —  Christ  proposes  this  remedy,  : 
"Come  ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  desert 
place,  and  rest  awhile," 

Let  us  next  poceed  to  consider  what  He 
offers  in  this  leisure.     It  is  not  an  indolent  '^ 
animal  repose,  but  that  rest  of  refreshment  I' 
which  befits  those  who  have  souls.     We  shall 
take  the  context  for  our  illustration. 

One  element  in  it  is  communion  w-ith  out-  ■ 
ward  nature.  Christ  invites  his  disciples  into  , 
a  "  desert  place,"  not  a  waste  sandy  desert,  | 
as  many  figure  to  themselves,  but  a  thinly- 
peopled  region  away  from  towns  and  crowds,  i 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  to  the 
country  east  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  among  roll-  I 
ing  hills  and  grassy  plains,  and  quiet  moun-  'I 
tain  flocks,  with  the  blue  sky  overhead  and  ■ 
distant  glimpses  of  the  deeper  blue  of  the  i 
lake.  One  of  the  saddest  things  about  our  ll 
modem  civilisation  is  that  so  many  thousands  ' 
of  our  fellow-creatures  have  so  little  oppor-  li 
tunity  for  cultivating  a  pleasure  in  this  side  '' 
of  God's  world.  Certainly  He  made  the  ,, 
earth  not  only  for  the  support  of  man's  bod)',  |' 
to  yield  him  food  and  clothing,  but  for  the 
nurture  of  his  mind  and  spirit,  to  suit  their  i 
moods  and  to  supply  them  with  thought  and  I 
stimulus.     Would  a  wise  architect  build  his  ji 


house  only  with  an  eye  to  stores  and  animal 
comforts,  and  with  no  regard  to  its  being  a 
home  for  a  man,  with  windows  opening  on 
wide  expanses  of  land  and  sea,  or  quiet  nooks 
of  homely  beauty?  This  world  has  not  been 
formed  on  the  lame  utilitarian  principle  of 
feeding  so  many  million  consumers,  but  niili 
a  regard  to  soul — to  provide  for  the  inner 
eye  scenes  of  grandeur  and  sublimity — to  train 
spirits  to  thoughts  above  dead  matter  by  the 
spiritual  forms  with  which  matter  is  clothed; 
id  hence  the  mountain  wilds,  the  desolate 
moorlands,  the  tenor  of  Alpine  heights  and 
boundless  breadth  of  seas  and  desert  sands. 
In  these  shapes  of  creative  power  so  &r  away 
fi-om  what  we  reckon  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  space,  God  is  proving  himself  not 
merely  a  former  of  men's  bodies,  but  a  Father 
to  their  spirits,  lifting  us  up  from  the  dull , 
content  of  an  animal  existence  to  thoughts  of  i 
"Uimitable  freedom  and  range — and  this  not  . 
only  when  we  look  on  such  scenes,  but  when  I 
we  hear  or  read  or  dream  of  them  in  fancy. 
Who  does  not  see  that  the  Word  of  God  all 
through  has  interwrought  these  scenes  of 
nature  with  a  special  fitness  into  its  own  reve- 
lations, as  if  it  wished  that  man  in  his  highest 
thoughts  of  his  Maker  should  always  feci 
himself  in  the  face  of  his  Maker's  works? 
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1'he  awful  rocks  and  oppressive  solitudes  of 
Horeb,  splintered  peaks  and  dumb  wastes, 
were  an  appropriate  birthplace  for  the  stem 
majesty  of  law, — the  hill  of  the  Beatitudes, 
with  fresh  flowers  and  singing  birds,  a  throne 
for  the  Teacher  pf  mercy, — and  the  island  of 
Patmos,  looking  away  between  sea  and  sky 
to  the  boundless  regions  of  the  west,  a  watch- 
tower  for  the  inspired  seer  who  beheld  the 
triumphs  of  the  kingdom  of  God  filling  the 
earth,  and  rising  to  heaven.  We  should  en- 
deavour to  make  the  inner  world  of  our 
thoughts  about  God  and  spiritual  things  not 
a  separate  life  from  the  outer  world  of  crea- 
tion, but  with  a  union  like  that  between  body 
and  souL  If  we  could  learn  to  do  this  rightly, 
it  would  strengthen  us  in  good  thoughts, 
and  relieve  doubts  and  calm  anxieties.  Many 
A  fevered  brow  and  cumbered  spirit  might 
feel  a  soothing  hand  laid  upon  them,  pointing 
them,  as  it  did  Abraham  long  ago,  to  the 
broad  heaven  (Gen.  xv.  5),  or  Christ's  ,dis- 
■ciples  to  the  grass  of  the  field  that  they  may 
leam  tranquilli^.  Nature  can  do  very  little 
for  us  if  we  have  no  perception  of  a  divine 
spirit  breathing  through  it,  but  very  much  if 
the  great  Interpreter  is  with  us.  There  are 
many,  indeed,  who  have  little  opportunity  for 
any  lengthened  access  to  her  fair,  wide  pages, 
but  few  are  altogether  shut  out  if  they  will 
keep  an  open  eye  and  hearL  The  grandest 
things  in  all  the  world  are  at  the  door  of 
those  who  will  admit  them.  If  we  can  steal 
glimpses  for  a  few  hours  of  green  fields  and. 
clear  waters,  they  can  be  our  own  for  ever 
in  memory,  and,  blessed  be  God  1  give  us 
glorious  hopes  of  brighter  scenes.  We  are 
never  excluded  from  tus  wide  sky,  from  sun- 
sets that  stream  momentary  glory  over  our 
dusky  cities,  and  calm  rooons  that  look  so 
compassionately  throu^  the  clouds  upon  our 
vain  turmoil ;  and  if  a  tnau  be  so  inclmed,  he 
can  be  more  quieted  and  comforted  by  the 
sight  of  a  little  flower  in  his  window  or  a  star 
shining  down  through  piled-up  roofs,  than 
another  may  be  who  has  the  leisure  of  all  his 
da3's,and  the  breadth  of  continents  to  spend 
them  in.  The  world  of  nature  is  like  its  God, 
entire  wherever  we  see  a  touch  of  its  finger. 
And  if  we  surrender  ourselves  to  this  Teacher, 
He  can  show  us  wide  views  through  narrow 
windows,  and  speak  lessons  of  deep  calm  in 
short  moments. 

Another  element  of  rest  to  be  cultivated  in 
leisure  is  intercourse  with  fellow-Christians. 
The  wish  to  cultivate  a  life  of  repose  sepa- 
rated from  the  acdve  world  has  shown  itself 
in  almost  every  religion.  There  is  a  yearn- 
ing for  it  in  certain  natures ;  and  if  the  state 
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of  society  be  very  corrupt  and  the  mind  quiet 
and  self-inspective,  it  becomes  very  strong. 
We  know  how  early  and  how  often  it  has 
shown  itself  in  Christianity.  It  is  many  cen- 
turies since  the  monks  of  Egypt  hid  them- 
selves among  the  dreary  sands  of  the  The- 
baid,  and  the  most  lonely  islands  of  the 
Hebrides  have  the  celb  still  standing  in 
which  solitary  recluses,  who  found  lona  too 
social,  sought  to  perfect  their  spiritual  life. 
Perhaps  most  of  us  have  felt  rimes  of  weari- 
ness of  the  toil  and  temptation  and  strife, 
when  we  have  thought  that  if  we  might  reach 
some  isolation  of  this  kind  we  could  become 
wiser  and  better.  And  yet  few  things  have  been 
more  repeatedly  proved  by  experience  than 
that  tranquillity  of  spirit  is  not  to  be  attained 
in  this  way.  The  very  austerities  and  pe- 
nances that  these  men  practised  is  one  of  the 
surest  tokens  that  they  had  not  gained  quiet. 
They  had  to  do  battle  with  their  own  hearts, 
and  the  ccmflict  was  all  the  fiercer  that  it  was 
a  single  combat.  And  nothing  is  clearer 
from  Scripture  than  that  this  seclusion  is 
opposed  both  to  its  spirit  and  its  example. 
It  is  against  the  stern  witness-bearing  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  human  tenderness  of 
the  Kew.  Elijah,  who  may  be  thought  to 
have  approached  nearest  to  it,  and  who  has 
been  taken  as  the  model  of  anchorites,  was  a 
man  of  the  world  and  of  courts,  and  retired 
to  Carmel  and  Horeb  only  to  come  back 
again  stronger  for  the  duties  of  public  life. 
There  are  times  when  complete  retirement 
for  prayer  and  heart  communion  is  good  for 
every  one.  He  can  never  stand  firmly  among 
others  who  has  not  learned  to  be  alone ;  but 
the  retirement  should  never  shut  out  thoughts 
of  his  fellow-men,  and  should  prepare  for 
renewed  intercourse  with  them.  When  Christ 
invited  his  disciples  to  come  apart  into  a 
desert  place,  it  was  that  they  might  be  more 
in  each  other's  company.  He  wished  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  for  the  quiet  interchange 
of  experience,  whidi  they  could  not  enjoy  in 
their  work  among  the  mulutude.  They  had 
much  to  say  about  what  they  had  learned  of 
the  power  of  their  Master's  words  over  their 
fellow-men  and  over  thetnselves.  Many  dark 
forebodings  would  flee  away  when  they  felt 
that  their  thoughts  and  fears  and  hopes  were 
part  of  a  new  world  that  was  common  to 
them  all,  and  that  God  had  formed  their 
hearts  alike,  not  only  by  nature,  but  by  his 
grace.  What  a  refreshment  a  man  finds  it  to 
be  when  he  comes  from  the  outsideworid, 
with  its  chill  and  its  frequent  selfishness,back 
to  the  warmth  of  his  hearth  and  to  hearts 
he  can  entirely  trust  1  How  he  thanks  God 
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who  has  given  his  spirit  the  rest  of  a  home ! 
Let  us  ask  ourselves,  do  we  use  our  leisure 
for  cultivating  a  feeling  like  this  in  our  inter- 
course with  those  who  hold-the  same  grand 
Christian  faith,  or  are  we  eager  when  released 
for  a  short  time  from  the  world's  work  to  n 
into  the  worse  disquiet  of  the  world's  fnvoloi 
pleasures  ?  What  society  and  converse  c 
we  seek  when  we  are  left  at  liberty  to  choose 
them?  Doweask  ourselves,  "How  am  I  ta 
gain  most  readily  refreshment  and  strength, 
that  I  may  be  able  when  I  go  into  the  active 
work  of  life  again  to  do  my  part  manfully  and 
christianly  ?"  To  hold  conference  with  the 
best  of  men  in  books  is  a  great  thing,  and  to 
converse  with  God  in  his  Book,  and  in  our 
hearts,  still  greater;  but  there  will  always  be 
a  ^vant  in  a  man's  Christian  nature,  if  he  has 
not  come  into  contact  with  hearts  around  him 
that  are  bearing  with  a  divine  life  to  the  pulse 
of  the  present  time.  Every  age,  every  circle 
has  its  lessons  from  God,  and  no  one  can 
learn  them  all  alone.  We  are  all  of  us  to 
blame  in  not  being  more  frank  and  confiden- 
tial in  these  matters  of  our  mutual  faith  and 
hope.  Let  us,  above  all  things,  be  natural 
and  say  no  more  than  we  feel,  nor  affect  a 
formal  and  conventional  talk,  but  let-  ns  not 
unnaturally  close  up  our  feeling  and  be  as 
much  hermits  in  our  spiritual  life  as  if  we-had 
vowed  ourselves  to  a  cell  or  a  wilderness.  If 
we  use  our  leisure  to  make  our  Christian  in- 
tercourse what  it  should  be,  we  shall  find  it  a 
rest  to  our  spirits  whether  they  are  exhausted 
with  labour  or  perplexed  with  doubtful 
thoughts.  It  is  not  merely  the  refreshment 
of  hearing  what  may  quicken  and  comfort  us, 
but  the  relief  of  unburdening  our  own  mind. 
Many  a  trouble  which  seems  to  have  an  un- 
fathomed  depth,  when  we  let  it  stagnate  in 
our  breasts,  clears  itself  when  We  give  it  vent 
in  a  stream  of  Chrisrian  fellowship.  Let  it 
be  remembered,  too,  that  such  an  interchange 
of  feeling  has  one  of  the  last  blessings  pro- 
mised in  the  Old  Testament  andone  of  the  first 
bestowed  in  the  New.  When  "they  that  feared 
the  Lord  spake  often  one  to  another,  the  Lord 
hearkened  and  heard  it "  (Mai.  iii.  i6) ;  and 
when  the  two  disciples  Journeying  to  Emmaus 
spoke  together  of  Christ,  He  listened  and 
joined  himself  to  their  company,  till  their 
"  hearts  burned  within  them,"  and  their  sor- 
rows and  doubts  were  all  consumed  in  the 
flame  (Luke  xxiv.  32). 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  element  of  rest 
to  which  the  leisure  of  the  disciples  gave  them 
access,  a  closer  converse  with  Christ  himself 
He  offers  to  accompany  them,  and  mthdraws 
them  from  the  crowd  that  He  and  they  may 


be  more  entirely  together.  There  are  some 
professing  Chiistiaas  vho  speak  of  leaving 
their  religion  aside  for  a  little  when  they  go 
on  recreation  or  into  certain  kinds  of  society. 
They  seem  to  think  it  belongs  to  particulai 
places  or  seasons,  and  can  bf  laid  by  when 
they  cross  the  sea,  like  a  fiishion  or  a  dress. 
It  is  very  evident  that  they  do  not  know  wiiat 
religion  means.  If  it  is  to  be  with  us  at  any 
time,  it  must  be  with  us  at  all  rimes.  We 
should  be  able  to  part  widi  it  no  more  than 
with  the  he:^  that  beats,  the  soul  that  thinks 
within  us.  We  should  never  go  where  we 
would  blush  to  see  the  eye  of  Christ  upon  us, 
and  we  should  try  to  make  our  intercourae 
with  nature  and  with  friends  deeper  and 
dearer  from  a  sense  of  his  presence  hovering 
always  round  us. 

And  yet  as  there  are  times  when  we  are  mtore 
alone  with  our  own  souls,  so  there  arc  times 
when  we  can  be  more  alone  with  the  thoughts 
of  Christ.  When  we  are  doing  our  appointed 
work  in  God's  world,  or  labocring  aiaively 
for  the  good  of  others,  our  miods  are  dis- 
persed among  outward  emplcTtnents ;  we 
may  be  serving  our  Master  very  truly  all  the 
time,  but  we  are  careful  about  many  thii^s, 
and  have  not  leisure  to  sit  at  his  feet  and 
ipeak  to  Him  about  our  own  individual 
wants.  Now  this  last  is  most  necessary  in  its 
place.  The  flame  will  not  bum  very  long  or 
very  bright,  unless  you  have  oil  in  your  vessels 
with  your  lamps.  Vou  will  And  it  an  aiid 
and  formal  service,  a  distasteless  work  that 
cannot  well  be  permanent  if  you  do  not  seek 
seasons  when  you  can  go  apart  with  the 
Savioup  of  souls  and  confer  with  Him  on 
js  that  concern  not  other  men  and  the 
Church,  but  yourselves  and  yoor  own  soul's 
position  towards  Him.  Let  us  remember  the 
zealous  watchtulness  of  the  great  Apostle, 
who  was  careful  lest  that,  by  any  means, 
"  when  he  had  preached  to  others,  he  himself 
should  be  a  castaway."  It  is  very  unwise  to 
take  the  matter  so  easily  for  granted  when 
we  have  the  example  of  one  who  had  the 
care  of  all  the  churches,  and  had  dcme  so 
much  fOT  Christ,  and  who  yet  found  time, 
and  felt  it  to  be  needful,  to  inquire  about 
'   J  own  spiritual  wants.     We  do  not  pretend 

give  any  mles  for  conductii^  this  exercise 
of  the  heart,  and  have  very  httle  faith  in  them 
when  they  are  imposed  by  one  man  upon 
another.  They  will  be  best  found  out  l^  a 
man's  consideration  of  his  own  circum stanches 
and  necessities,  and  the  spirit  of  them  ail  is 
to  be  found  in  this,  that  he  should  go  to 
Christ's  Word,  and  to  Christ  in  it,  not  think- 
ing about  what  he  is  to  say  to  others,  or  how 
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he  is  to  shape  its  truths  into  logical  and  per- 
suasive forms,  but  about  what  it  says  to  the 
profound  wants  of  his  own  nature,  and  how 
he  himself  has  found  it  to  be  bread  and  water 
of  life.  A  Christian  man  who  has  been 
handling  truth  throughout  the  week,  like  a 
sword  and  shield,  battling  with  the  anxieties 
and  temptations  of  business,  or  who  has  been 
urging  it  in  formal  shapes  upon  the  attention 
of  other  men,  will  find  it  like  a  rest  in  green 
pastures  and  beside  still  waters,  when  the 
Commander  of  the  Lord's  host  becomes  the 
Shepherd  of  his  people,  and  invites  there  to 
speak  with  Him  as  a  man  talketh  with  his 
friend. 

And  from  that  other  cause  of  exhaustiou, 
the  perplexity  of  difficult  questions  in  God's 
word  or  God's  providence,  this  use  of  our 
leisure  will  also  give  relief.  There  are  thing! 
which  startle  and  stagger  you,'  mysteries  of 
evil  and  misery  through  which  yon  cannot 
find  your  way  with  all  your  thinking.  It  may 
be  well  not  to  surrender  thought,  but  to  rest 
awhile ;  and  there  is  no  better  rest  than  that 
of  qniet  fellowship  with  Christ  himself  There 
are  questions  which  are  solved,  not  by  hard 
thinking,  but  by  practical  experience.  If  we 
have  made  trial  of  Him  for  our  own  sin  and 
sorrow,  our  otra  emptiness  and  unappeasable 
yearnings,  and  if  we  have  found  that  He  can 
touch  OUT  .souls,  and  strengthen  and  comfort 
them,  as  no  other  in  the  world  can,  then  the 
hard  sayings  which  offend  the  multitude  will 
not  separate  us  from  Him.  When  He  puts 
the  question  as  He  did  shortly  afterwards, 
"Will  ye  also  go  away?"  we  shall  reply,  like 
these  disciples  who  had  rested  with  Him  in 
personal  fellowship,  "Lord,  to  whom  shall 
we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  wwda  of  eteiuai  life  j 
and  we  believe,  and  are  sure,  that  thou 
that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 

TTiere  are  these  three  elements  of  rest, 
then,  provided  for  those  who  are  able  to 
gain  leisure — communion  with  outward  na- 
ture, true  human  fellowship,  and  closer  and 
simpler  access  to  Christ  himself.  It  will  l>e 
understood  that,  though  we  have  said  no- 
thing of  the  claims  of  the  body  and  the 
mind,  of  their  need  of  repose  and  reaeation, 
or  of  change  and  stimulus,  we  are  very  far 
from  wishing  to  exclude  them.  God  knows 
our  frame,  and  Christ  never  deab  with  men 
in  the  one-sided,  ascetic  way  which  a  false 
spiritualism  affects — an  extreme  which  in  all 
ages  has  produced  a  conesponding  recoil. 
But  we  have  sought  here  to  deal  mth  the 
use  to  which  leisure  should  be  put  In  regard 
to  our  spirit,  because,  if  this  is  attended  to, 
all  other  occupation  in  leisure  will  be  health- 


ful and  capable  of  happy  reflection.  The 
great  thing  for  us  is  to  have  a  guiding  prin- 
ciple directing  our  lives,  or,  better  still,  an 
atmosphere  pervading  it,  that  shall  take  in  all 
natural'  human  things,  and  extract  the  evil 
and  leave  only  the  good.  When  we  retire 
for  a  time  from  the  turmoil  and  perplexity  of 
life,  we  might  learn  to  employ  our  leisure  in 
a  way  that  would  make  us  not  less  fit,  but 
more,  for  the  great  work  to  which  God  calls 
us.  This  is  the  only  rest  worthy  of  men  and 
Christians ;  for  true  repose  is  to  be  gained, 
not  by  dissipating  thought  and  degrading 
feeling,  but  by  giving  them  true  salutary 
employment-— not  by  sinking,  but  ascending. 
The  higher  atmosphere  is  calmer  as  well  as 
purer  ;  and  if  we  used  our  leisure  rightly,  we 
might  go  down  again  into  the  hard  duties  of  ■ 
life  like  strong  men  reinforced  for  battle. 

Such  seasons  of  leisure,  let  it  be  observed, 
are  not  the  object  of  life.  They  are  given  to 
those  who  have  been  working,  and  given  to 
them  that  they  may  work  again,  "  Come  ye 
apart  into  a  desert  place,  and  rest  atDhiU" 
The  thronging  importunity  of  the  multitude 
soon  broke  in  upon  their  quiet,  and  called 
them  to  fresh  exertions.  And  though  we  had 
no  command  from  Christ,  "  Son,  go  work  to- 
day in  my  vineyard,"  and  no  such  words  as 
"  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
that  He  would  thrust  forth  labourers  into  his 
harvest,"  yet  the  sight  of  the  waiting  fields 
all  around  might  well  break  our  repose. 
When  we  see  sin  and  misery  and  sorrow, 
should  we  sit  still— we  who  believe  we  have 
the  healing  word  ?  Be  sure  that  those  only 
have  a  right  to  a  season  of  rest,  and  those 
only  truly  enjoy  it  who  have  done  real  work, 
and  who  mean  to  go  to  work  again.  This 
world  is  not  for  enjoyment,  not  even  for  self- 
culture  in  the  highest  things,  but  for  taking 
our  part  in  it  as  God's  fellow-workers,  and  as 
the  followers    of  his  Son    who  went  about 


I  know  that  there  are  some  to  whom  very 
few,  if  any,  such  seasons  of  outward  repose 
are  granted — sons  and  daughters  of  toil,  who 
welcome  the  evening  as  "  a  servant  earnestly 
desireth  the  shadow  "- — who  say,  not  of  the 
Sabbath,  but  of  the  week,  "  When  shall  it  be 
gone  ?  "  that  they  may  give  out  of  their  one 
day's  rest  much  work  for  God  and  for  their 
fellow-men.  They  have  quietly  toiled  on,  I 
know,  year  after  year,  bending  to  the  six 
days'  burden,  and  having  but  the  one  on 
which  they  can  look  up  more  calmly  heaven- 
ward, and  look  abroad  and  do  their  deeds  of 
mercy.  They  have  little  experience  of  what 
the  Christian  poet 
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Yet  God  can  make  the  light  of  that  one  sun 
to  them  as  the  light  of  seven  ;  and  if  there 
be  a  peculiar  heaven  of  enjoyment  to  those 
who  have  filled  up  Christ's  sufferings,  there 
will  be  one  of  special  rest  to  those  who 
have  followed  Him  in  his  patient  labours  of 
love. 

Finally,  let  us  all  seek  to  feel  that  we  can 
have  true  tranquillity  of  spirit,  whether  in 
work  or  retirement,  only  through  a  heart  that 
looks  trustfully  to  God  as  a  reconciled  friend. 
The  perfect  peace  goes  everywhere  with  the 


man  whose  heart  is  stayed  on  God.  The 
quiet  scenes  of  nature  have  a  song  of  con- 
stant joy  in  them  (Ps,  Ixv.  13),  and  the 
wildest  tempests  a  voice  passing  through  them 
— "  Peace,  be  still."  The  friendships  fonued 
within  such  a  circle  have  a  depth  which  gives 
the  pledge  of  their  perpetuity,  and  they 
begin  in  the  retired  spots  and  little  com- 
panies of  earth  to  be  perfected  in  the  gather- 
ing together  of  all  things  to  Christ.  The 
heaviest  yoke  of  labour  will  be  lightened, 
and  the  solitary  place  be  made  glad,  when 
He  shares  them  with  us  who  can  give  even  now 
to  the  most  weary  and  heavy-laden  a  foretaste 
of  the  very  rest  of  God. 

JOHN  £ER. 


CHARITY  IN  LONDON. 

By  the  Editor. 
v.— THE  GOSPEL  TO  THE  POOR. 


WERE  the  public-houses  of  London  set 
side  by  side  so  as  to  form  one  con- 
tinuous line,  it  would  take  a  man  hard  walk- 
ing for  two  entire  days  to  pass  from  the 
end  of  it  to  the  other.  Were  all  the  churches 
in  London — Established  and  non-Established 
— filled  to  overflowing,  they  would  not  ac- 
commodate more  than  half  the  people  who 
should  be  found  worshipping  on  the  Lord's- 
day  in  the  house  of  God,  Take  these  sixty 
miles  of  public-houses  as  an  example  of  the 
agencies  for  evil,  and  these  churches — many 
of  them  scantily  filled— as  an  example  of  the 
agencies  for  good  in  London,  and  none  who 
looks  at  the  vast  preponderance  of  the  evil 
over  the  good  will  be  surprised  at  the  seeth- 
ing mass  of  ungodliness  and  infidelity  found 
in  that  great  city  and  centre  of  influence. 

We  lately  saw  that  mass,  as  we  had  never 
seen  it  before,  crowding  the  streets  between 
the  Corporation  Arch  and  St,  Paul's  on  the 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Into  this  space  White- 
chapel,  Ratcliffe  Highway,  and  the  East-end 
generally  had  poured  all  their  rags,  drunken- 
ness, blackguardism,  misery,  and  sin — the 
pavement  being  so  packed  with  rouglis  of 
both  sexeSj'dreadful  looking  men  and  women, 
that  it  seemed  impossible  for  any  of  them  to 
move  a  foot.  One  almost  doubted  whether 
they  belonged  to  the  same  race  as  the  well- 
conditioned  people  who  thronged  in  holiday 
attire  the  streets  we  had  passed  through  in  our 
way  from  the  West-end.  What  a  contrast  to 
the  gaily  dressed  ladies,  that,  like  bouquets 
of  Sowers,  more  ornamental  than  the  goods 
they  took  the  place  of,  filled  every  shop  win- 
dow j  crowded  every  window  to  the  eaves;  or 


looked  down  from  balcony  and  balustrade, 
ready  with  tears  and  smiles  and  waving  hand- 
kerdiiefs  to  express  their  loyal  affections  for 
that  noble  woman  whom  we  saw  in  St.  Paul's, 
so  soon  as  she  had  reached  her  throne,  throw 
herself  on  her  knees,  and  with  het  face  buried 
in  the  cushion  give  God  thanks  for  the  living 
son  kneeling  at  her  side.  Many  on  these 
thronged  pavements  wore  a  melancholy  air; 
some  were  pictures  of  wretchedness,  and 
almost  all  of  poverty.  There  were  ruffian- 
like men  and  women  there  whom  it  was  no 
want  of  charity  to  believe  would  filch  your 
puise  or  cut  your  throat 

The  aspect  of  the  crowd  was  such  as  10 
suggest  thoughts  of  the  Communists  of  Paris 
and  of  the  still  greater  monsters  of  the  older 
French  Revolution  who  hurried  their  helpless 
victims  to  the  guillotine,  and,  as  they  draped 
some  unhappy  priest  to  the  rope  by  which  the 
lamps  of  Paris  were  then  suspended  over  the 
centre  of  the  street,  yelled  out  their  famous 
cry,  "  Les  Prfitres  i  la  lanteme  ! "  No  wonder 
that  we  looked  with  more  than  ordinary  com- 
placency on  the  Marines,  the  Guajds,  and 
other  soldiers  who,  with  the  constables,  kept 
the  line  of  the  procession.  There,  in  that 
coarse,  fierce-looking  mass,  whose  faces  bore 
the  impress  of  bad  habits  and  bad  passions, 
was  a  magazine  of  gunpowder  it  needed  but 
a  spark  to  explode — and  Church  and  State,  ] 
Queen,  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  - 
ministers  of  religion,  all  things  ancient,  vene-  ] 
rable,  and  holy  are  blown  into  the  air.  We 
should  have  trembled  that  day  for  the  life  of 
our  Queen,  but  that  guilt  is  al  "' 

and  that  the  Guards  who  i 
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movable  as  statues,  stem  and  grim,  were 
ready  to  bury  their  bayonets  into  the  breast 
of  any  who  dared  to  touch  a  hair  of  her  head ; 
and  that  in  those  who  crowded  every  window 
she  had  a  thousand  defenders  to  rush  down 
to  the  rescue ;  and  more  than  a!l,  that  there 
was  One  above  "which  stilleth  the  noise  of 
the  seas,  the  noise  of  their  waves,  ^nd  the 
tumult  of  the  people." 

On  this  occasion,  however,  the  overflow- 
ings of  the  East-end,  at  once  the  danger  and 
the  di^race  of  London,  conducted  themselves 
quietly  and  becomingly.  Only  let  catises  as 
exciting  come  into  play  in  London  as  were 
found  m  Paris  in  1793  and  1871,  and  there 
is  not  a  crime  that  was  committed  by  the 
Revolutionists  of  the  one  period  and  the 
Communists  of  the  other  but  would  have  its 
counterpart  in  the  metropolis.  No  better 
authori^  in  this  matter  than  a  nobleman  who 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments 
of  his  own  order,  and  the  best  friend  the 
lower  orders  have  had  for  many  a  long  year 
and  day.  "  Did  they  thinlt,"  said  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, addressing  a  public  meeting  at  Ryde 
on  behalf  of  the  London  City  Mission,  "  did 
they  think  if  troublous  times  arose — and  they 
might  expect  them  now  more  than  ever — and 
the  police  and  military  were  to  be  called  to 
one  end  of  the  town,  leaving  the  other  end 
in  full  possession  of  a  mass  of  lawless  people, 
that  these  men  would  not  come  forth  by 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  from  their 
dens  of  vice  and  sin?  Depend  upon  it, 
unless  the  people  were  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  gospel,  London  would  some 
day  present  such  a  spectacle  of  conflagration, 
plunder,  and  bloodshed  as  would  astonish 
the  world.  But  while  they  had  the  time  and 
the  means,  it  was  for  them  to  enter  among 
the  people  and  see  to  their  temporal  and 
eternal  welfare." 

As  one  of  many  ways  of  accomplishing  the 
object  Lord  Shaftesbury  so  strongly  urges 
and  London  so  much  requires,  it  has  among 
its  other  charities  an  institution  of  3  very 
novel  character.  At  first  it  astonished  many, 
perhaps  the  devil  among  others,  by  its  bold- 
ness. Armed  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  it 
makes  its  inroads  into  the  enemies'  territory ; 
and,  as  occasionally  happens  in  war,  seizing 
guns,  wheels  them  round  to  pour  their 
shot  into  his  broken  ranks.  With  Lord 
Shaftesbury  at  its  head,  this  is 


Hiring  places  of  public  and  often  most 
demoralising  amusement  to  turn  them  once 


a  week  into  churches,  they  beard  the  lion  in 
his  own  den.  The  roughs,  and  the  riff-raff, 
and  the  dregs  of  London  society,  whose  con- 
dirion  reflects  far  more  discredit  on  those  who 
have  allowed  them  to  sink  into  vtce  and  in- 
fidelity than  on  themselves,  would  not  enter  a 
church ;  they  might,  however,  go  to  a  theatre. 
If  they  would  not  come  to  the  gospel,  the 
gospel  should  go  to  them,  according  to  the 
proverb,  "  If  the  mountain  won't  come  to 
Mahomet,  Mahomet  will  go  to  the  mountain ; " 
or  better  still,  the  divine  authority  of  the 
parable  where  the  servants  of  the  Lord  are 
sent  forth  to  the  lanes  and  streets,  the  lowest 
purlieus,  of  the  city,  to  the  highways  and 
hedges,  for  guests  to  fill  the  supper  table. 

This  novel  and  bold  assault  on  Satan's 
kingdom  has  been  very  successful.  He  who 
gave  the  courage  to  enter  on  such  an  enter- 
prise has  crowned  it  with  hisblessing.  Since 
the  commencement  of  this  effort,  through  the 
liberality  of  the  committee  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  a  vast  number  of  religious 
tracts  have  been  distributed,  and  also  nearly 
Two  Millions  of  handbills,  containing,  with  a 
notice  of  the  services,  a  brief  statement  of 
some  leading  Christian  truth.  The  gospel  has 
been  preached  to  more  than  Two  Millions  of 
people,  the  greater  part  of  whom  had  never 
otherwise  heard  it.  And  many  instances  of 
souls  converted  and  sinners  turned  from  the 
error  of  their  ways  are  on  record  both  on 
earth  and  in  heaven,  to  show  how  the  enter- 
prise has  been  blessed  of  Him  who  is  "no  re- 
specter of  persons,"  nor  of  places  either.  The 
buildings  opened  by  the  committee,  according 
to  their  report  for  1869-70,  were  the  Royal 
Amphitheatre,  High  Holbom;  Britannia 
Theatre,  Hoxton ;  Pavilion  Theatre,  White- 
chapel  Road  ;  Sadlers*  Wells  Theatre,  Cler- 
kenwell ;  New  Standard  Theatre,  Shoreditch ; 
Astle/s  Theatre,  Westminster  Road ;  Metro- 
politan Music  Hall,  Edgware  Road;  and 
Oxford  Music  Hall,  Oxford  Street. 

To  the  last  of  these,  a  favourite  resort  and 
rendezvous  of  the  gay  and  profligate  of  all 
that  part  of  London,  and  by  the  attractive 
character  of  the  entertainments  a  popular 
place  of  amusement,  we  paid  a  visit  one 
Sunday  evening.  On  reaching  the  hall,  we 
found  groups  of  all  characters — good,  bad, 
and  very  bad— hanging  about  the  doorj 
attracted  and  arrested  by  the  noon-day 
blaze  of  gaslights  which  illuminated  the  pas- 
sage. Two  agents  of  the  mission  stood 
there  distributing  tracts,  and  also  a  copy  of 
the  hymns  to  be  sung  inside.  Pushing  our 
way  in,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  great  hall ; 
the  aspect  and  fiimiture  of  which  told  at  once 
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the  ordinary  use  it  was  turned  to.  Anything 
but  the  gospel  preached,  or  gospel  company 
found  there !  At  the  upper  end  was  a  stage, 
with  footlights  as  in  a  theatre;  the  walls 
were  garnished  with  paintings  and  statues  of 
Venuses  and  Cupids,  otiier  heathen,  and  by 
no  means  respectable  divinities ;  in  front  of 
this  stood  cases  with  fiddles — big  and  little 
— and  other  musical  instruments;  on  the 
floor  near  these  were  marble  tables,  stained 
with  tobacco  ashes  and  the  impressions  of 
jugs  of  foaming  porter.  Conducted  without 
party  to  some  half  dozen  stuffed  and  com- 
fortable cliairs,  we,  having  declined  to  take 
any  part  in  the  secvice  or  go  up  on  the  stage 
to  sit  beside  the  preacher,  had  leisure  to  take 
a  survey  of  the  house  and  congregation.  A 
gallery  ran  round  the  walls,  save  over  the 
stage.  Looking  up  where  some  dozen  of 
sun-lights  were  blazing,  we  saw  fixed  to  the 
ceiling  trapeziums  and  all  the  apparatus 
ordinarily  used  for  athletic  exhibitions.  Black 
nets  like  those  employed  in  the  herring  fish- 
ing, were  stretched  aloft  from  one  end  of  the 
hall  to  the  other.  On  ordinary  occasiwis  these 
.are  lowered  to  catch  anyuaforCunate  athletG,or 
performer  who,  dancing  on  the  tight-rope,  or 
flying  through  the  air  on  the  trapaivm,  loses 
his  hand  grip,  or  her  foothold  j  and,  but  for 
these  nets  would  be  dashed  to  pieces. 
.  With  a  sprinkling  of  respecUble,  Church- 
going  people  like  ourselves,  the  company  con- 
sisted of  those  the  services  were  intended  for— 
fvra-looking  characters ;  ill-visaged  men  with 
uncombed  locks,  great  bushy  whiskers  and 
beards,  who  wore  a  sinister  look,  and  had  their 
shabby  overcoat — if  it  was  over  anything  but 
the  naked  skin,  buttoned  up  to  the  throat ; 
many  young  lads  and  flaunting  girls.  Some  of 
the  latter  walked  in  during  the  service,  and 
alter  staying  a  few  minutes  walked  out  again. 
They  had  mistaken  the  place  for  one  of  public 
■entertainment;  were  taken, in  fact,  "by guile" 
through  the  blaze  of  gas  at  the  door.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  answer  given  to  one  who 
asked  why  they  were  leaving,  when  some 
hundred  bolted  en  masse  after  the  first  prayer. 
"  Why,  sir,"  several  shouted  out, "  the  first  act 
was  over,  and  we  had  had  enough !"  It  was 
plain  to  us  that  some,  like  fish  out  of  the 
water,  found  themselves  very  uncomfortable. 
They  looked  so  ;  and  hearing  truths  no  way 
to  their  taste,  made  off  for  more  congenial 
pursuits.  Yet  they  may  have  heard  some- 
thing that  would  stick,  and  issue  in  their^ 
salvation.  There  for  iiin,  they  behaved  ill," 
giggling  to  each  other ;  still  that 
would  not  have  been  the  first  where  s 
had  gone  to  mock,  and  stayed  to  pray. 


The  preacher,    a  stout,    burly   man,   well 
on   to   sixty,  with  a   pair  of   small    bright 

black  eyes,  a  finely-shaped  head,  and  a  very 
winning  expression  of  iace,  had  been  engaged 
in  the  work  of  an  evangelist  in  London  for 
twenty  years.  One  told  us  diat  he  had 
been  a  player ;  another  that  he  had  been  a 
•down — the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  name, 
being  a  part  which  requires  much  wit  and 
ready  talents.  The  celerity  and  agility  with 
which  he  jumped  from  the  stage  into  the 
body  of  the  hall  when  he  came  down,  at 
the  end  of  the  service,  to  speak  with  any 
anxious  about  their  souls,  nuule  us  incline 
for  the  c/ozon.  Any  way  you  could  not_ 
hear  him  for  five  minutes,  nor  see  his  gesti- 
culation without  discovering  that  he  had 
been  connected  at  one  time  with  the  stage  ; 
and  now  by  God's  grace  and  power  this  poor 
player  was  a  mighty  preacher.  His  voice  was 
magnificent,  and  in  some  passages  he  did  use 
it  magnificently  and  with  extraordinary  pathos; 
though  occasionally  he  did  roar  too  much, 
and  his  gesticulation,  on  the  whole  ad- 
mirable, was  now  and  then  a  little  extra- 
vagant. His  style  was  terse,  his  words 
admirably  chosen — not  an  incorrect  idiom, 
or  a  cockney  pronunciation,  or  ever  but  once 
a  false  or  broken  figure  in  the  whole  oration 
— for,  though  it  lasted  fully  forty  minutes, 
it  was  more  an  oration  than  a  sermon. 
Alluding  to  die  Jews  demanding  a  sign  of 
our  Lord,  he  broke  out  into  a  splendid  and 
dramatic  burst  of  indignation.  "A  sign  1"  he 
exclaimed,  "a sign  1  Why,  look  there," — and 
here  he  pointed  as  to  a  person  at  the  other 
end  of  the  stage — "  There  is  a  blind  inan  who 
now  sees,  and  is  staring  at  you.  Look,  there 
is  a  deaf  man  who  stands  listening" — and 
here  with  singular  naturalness  of  action,  he 
raised  his  hand  to  bis  ear,  in  the  attitude  of 
one  on  the  outside  of  a  crowd  who  is  eager 
to  catch  every  word.  He  told  us  how  in 
walking,  tired  and  weary,  along  the  streets  of 
London  a  few  days  before,  he  had  sat  down 
on  a  stone, — here  he  set  himself  on  his 
cbair — and  looking  round— as  he  did  to  one 
side  where  he  seemed  to  see  the  placard, 
pausing  for  a  moment  as  if  reading  it — he 
read  on  a  flaring  bill  these  words,  "  The  Last 
Judgment  and  five  hundred  I'er/ormers."  Here 
he.  rase  to  his  feet  and  full  height,  and, 
lifting  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  cried 
for  mercy  on  London;  guilty  of  such  pro- 
fanity and  blasphemy ;  lying  under  these  pure 
and  holy  heavens,  more  obnoxious  in  many 
respects  to  the  judgments  of  a  righteous 
QqA  than  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  guilty 
cities  of  the  plain.    He  closed  with  an  appeal 
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to  theyoungmen  andwdmen  there;  drawing 
a  picture  of  an  aged,  godly,  grey-baired  father, 
jtnd  a  cOTTesponding  picture  of  a  heart-broken 
mother,  which  vonld  have  drawn  tears  almost 
from  a  stone.  His  style  of  address  was 
admirably  suited  to  his  congregation :  and 
many  congregations,  indeed,  would  find  it  for 
their  profit  to  send  their  minister  to  London 
to  sit  for  some  Sundays  at  the  feet  of  this 
converted  clown. 

At  the  close  of  the  service,  he  called  on 
any  of  the  audience  to  offer  up  short  prayers ; 
aib^  which  he  and  his  tiiends  would  con- 
verse with  anxious  inquirers.  Two  prayed ; 
there  was  then  some  brief  talk  between 
him  and  some  persons  in  the  body  of 
the  halL  A  young  woman,  whom  we  had 
■observed  singing  the  hymns  with  great  fer- 
vom-,  and  whose  countenance  wore  that  ce- 
lestial expression,  whidi  Fra  Angelico  and 
other  Pre-Raphaelite  painters  give  to  their 
saints,  stood  by  the  inner  door,  as  we  went 
out,  distributing  tracts.  On  holding  out  our 
hand  for  one,  she  said,  a^  she  gave  it,  with  a 
sweet  snrile  on  her  face,  "  I  hope,  sir,  you 
love  Jesus  ?"  Some  thought,  considering  our 
white  neckcloth  and  rather  venerable  appear- 
ance, this  was  forward  on  h»  part ;  but  it  was 
well  meant :  and  two  things  may  be  said  for 
her,  first,  so  few  Ouistiaris  err  in  the  direc- 
tion of  faithfiilness  that  she  might  be  excused 
for  showing  herself  somer^iat  over-zealous  in 
a  good  cause ;  secondly,  we  found  on  inquir- 
ing, that  though  very  good  and  young-iooHng, 
she  was  a  roarried  woman — ^her  husband  being 
one  of  those  who  take  charge  of  this  excellent 
agency  to  gather  the  lost  sheep  in. 

From  this  hall,  about  half-past  nine  o'clock, 
with  its  interesting  services,  we  plunged  at 
once  into  Oxford  Street ;  and  it  seemed  like 
leaving  Lot's  house  to  mingle  with  the  crowd 
in  Sodom.  The  pavements  were  swanning 
with  wretched  women,  vapouring  about  un- 
abashed, in  flaunting  and  gaudy  dresses ;  and 
the  numerous  gin  palaces,  instead  of  being 
shut  as  drinking  shops  are  all  Sunday  in 
Scotland,  were  blazing  with  gas,  and  crowded 
with  customers.  Such  sights  are  a  shame  in 
a  Christian  country — enougji  to  bring  down 
God's  judgments  on  our  land.  However,  let 
us  be  thankful  for  the  prospect  of  better 
days;  praying  and  doing  what  we  can  to 
hasten  on  the  time,  when  iniquity  as  ashamed 
shall  be  made  to  hide  its  &ce;  judgment 
nrnning  down  otir  streets  as  waters,  and 
righteonsness  as  a  mighty  stream. 

On  another  Sunday  in  London  we  went  to 
visit  aaolher  .agency  for  pleaching  the  goq>el 


As  a  licentiate  and  ordained  minister,  we 
have  been  preaching  now,  in  God's  good 
providence,  for  forty-seven  years,  but  never 
to  such  a  congregation  of  an  and  misery 
as  we  met  that  Sabbath-day,  in  the  uf^er 
room  of  a  house  in  a  court  that  opened  by 
a  narrow  lane  into  a  mean  street  Not  long 
before  we  had  preached  in  a  spacious  pavi- 
lion, that,  with  banners  pendent  from  the  roof, 
and  its  draped  walls  festooned  with  wreaths 
of  flowers,  stood  on  a  beautiful  lawn,  by  the 
shores  of  a  Highland  loch,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  the  everlasting  hills.  There  was  a 
greater  difference  between  the  audiences  than 
the  scenes ;  and  one  sad  to  see,  where  all  were 
of  one  blood  and  had  souls  equally  precious. 
WliaJ  a  gulf  between  that  assembly  of  royal 
and  noble  rank — men  who  held  the  highest 
offices  of  the  State  and  its  fortunes  in  their 
hands,  women  the  ornaments  of  society,  and 
those  of  humble  rank,  whether  in  trews  or 
belted  plaid,  with  health  blooming  in  their 
honest  faces  and  vigour  reposing  in  e\ery 
muscle  of  their  manly  forms — what  a  gulf  be- 
tween those  and  these  five  hundred  tramps, 
beggars,  thieves,  and  ruffians,  hoary  and 
youthful  vice,  ragged  forms,  crushed  and 
wretched  and  hopeless-looking  beings,  home- 
less and  houseless  wanderers,  many  of  whom 
looked  as  if  their  hearts  had  never  beat  with 
hope,  nor  their  countenances  been  lighted 
by  a  smile  I  We  never  saw  such  a  congrega- 
tion, nor  rose  to  speak  under  such  depros- 
Mon.  There  was  no  hope  for  ua  but  in  God. 
Our  hearers  looked  as  if  even  all  humanity 
had  been  washed  out  of  them — as  a  home- 
missionary  in  London,  a  Scotchman,  who  had 
probably  been  originally  a  carpenter,  said, 
"  It's  awfu'  wark,  awfu'  wark,  the  wood  is  so 
rotten  that  it  winna  baud  a  nail  1" 

The  place  of  meeting  was  an  upper  room, 
in  the  third  story  of  a  large  bride  building. 
Here  on  week-days  meets  an  admirably 
managed  ragged  school,  which,  opened  in 
1835,  is  the  oldest  in  London.  On  Sunday 
they  hold  the  service  we  engaged  in,  also 
BiUe  classes,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
such  religious  agencies,  as  set  forth  in  this 
notice  : — 

GRAY'S  YARD  RAGGED  DAY  AND 

SUNDAY    SCHOOLS     AND 

RAGGED  CHURCH, 

GIAV'S  VABt>,  JAMES  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

FODKDED  1833. 

The  Operations  are.— 
Free  Db^  School  (for  Boys,  Girls,  and  Infasts). 
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Moraing,  Ailenioon,  iind  Eveninf;  Mbt  bovs,  Girls, 
and  Infante).  Bible  Cbibscs  (ibi  Seuibr  Snys  and 
Gills).  Children's  Church.  Ragged  Church  [three 
Gospel  Serrices  and  a  Bible  Class  every  Snnday  for 
Outcast  and  Destitute  Men  and  Women).  Fenny 
Bank.  Band  of  Hope.  Juvenile  Sunday  Rest  Union. 
Children's  Dinners.  Library  and  Pure  Literature 
Society.  Girls'  Sewing  Classes.  Clothing  Club. 
Mothere'  Meeting.  Dorcas  and  Wateraal  Society, 
ike,  &c.  The  sum  of  £^oo  is  required  to  clear  the 
debt  on  the  New  BuUding,  contributions  towards 
which  will  be  thantdully  received  by 

John  Fulur  Ma.tuibd,  Esq.,    \ 
M,  Upper  Fhillituon  GirdcDi.  ) 


PorlmaB  Square,  W.  / 

The  building  stands  in  a  neighbourhood 
ivhere  the  inhabitants  seem  to  be  chiefly 
poor  labourers,  low  lodging-house  keepers, 
brokers,  beer-shop  keepers,  costermongers, 
and  such  like.  A  very  curious  sign  at  the 
door  of  a  barber  and  hairdresser  affords  a 
pretty  accurate  test  of  the  sort  of  folk  that 
haunt  this  district  of  the  dty.  As  we  drove 
along  our  kind  hostess  directed  our  attention 
to  it ;  and  there  we  read,  besides  the  name 
and  usual  notice  of  barber,  on  a  board  stick- 
ing out  from  the  upper  part  of  the  door  jamb, 
these  words,  "  Artist  in  Black  Eyes,"  After 
the  service  was  concluded,  we  again  passed 
the  door  of  this  artist;  and  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  his  mysterious  announcement,  to 
see  whether  our  interpretation  was  the  right 
one,  we  resolved  to  go  in.  So  pushing  open 
the  door,  we  did — to  find  ourselves  in  a  small 
shop  where  four  men  sat  waiting  their  turn, 
and  one,  towelled  and  lathered  to  the  eyes, 
was  under  the  razor,  Apolc^;izing  fw  our 
intrusion,  we  explained  the  reason  to  the 
perruquier;  hoping  he  would  have  the  kind- 
ness to  inform  us  whether  his  art  lay  in  so 
painting  eyes,  blued  and  blackened  in  a  row, 
as  to  give  them  quite  a  natural  appearance. 
Whether  he  thought  we  were  making  pro- 
vision for  some  future  contingency  on  our 
own  account,  or  had  a  friend  who,  damaged 
in  a  mUie,  stood  in  need  of  his  skill,  we  don't 
know ;  but  the  artist  was  very  civil,  informing 
us,  with  an  elegant  bow  and  a  handsome 
flourish  of  his  tool,  that  we  had  .undet^tood 
his  sign  aright: 

One  side  of  the  small  court  in  which  the 
mission-house  stands,  and  to  which  access  is 
found  under  an  archway  and  along  a  narrow 
lane,  is  occupied  by  stables  that  perfume  the 
lir  after  a  fashion.  The  mission-house  stands 
where  formerly  stood  a  cowshed  with  a  dwell- 
ng-house  above  it  Here  a  dairyman  kept 
lis  wife  a  prisoner  for  a  series  of  years,  locked 
ip  in  one  room;  he  being  a  savage  and  she 
I  drunkard.  He  flung  her  in  so  much  flesh 
laily,  as  theii  keepers  do  to  the  lions  and 


tigers  in  a  menagerie  ;  and  till  he  committed 
suicide,  and  she  was  removed  to  the  Union, 
or  Workhouse,  the  livelong  day  for  a  course 
of  years  she  sat  by  the  barred  window,  glaring 
out  on  the  people  below ;  her  hair  dis- 
heveled, her  breast  sjid  shoulders  naked, 
with  iierce  and  gleaming  eyes,  like  a  wi!d 
beast  through  the  bars  of  its  cage.  Times  are 
changed  now.  The  gospel  has  found  its  waj 
there  since  then,  reminding  one  of  these 
words,  "Behold,  I  change  all  things;"  or  of 
the  prophet's  call,  "  Arise  and  shine,  for  thy 
l^ht  is  come,  and  .the  glory  of  the  Lord  is 
risen  upon  thee." 

Among  other  teli^ous  services  with  which 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  pious  woriiers,  mis- 
sionaries and  teachers,  occupy  many  hours 
of  the  week  and  all  the  hours  of  the  Sabbath 
from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eventide, 
is  the  service  we  went  to  perform.  It  is  in- 
tended for  the  casuals,  as  they  are  called. 
These  are  those  tramps,  houseless  travellers, 
homeless,  many  of  them  hopeless  wanderers, 
the  floating  wrecks  of  London,  who  have 
slept  on  Saturday  night  in  wards  appropriated 
to  their  use  in  the  London  Unions.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  pass  more  than  two  suc- 
cessive nights  in  any  one  Union ;  but  as  theie 
are  a  large  number  of  these  in  this  vast  city, 
many  by  shifting  th^  quarter  every  Van 
nights  contrive  to  procure  themselves  lock- 
ings all  the  year  through.  They  obtain  ad- 
mission by  getting  an  order  from  the  police- 
station  of  the  district  to  which  the  Union  they 
are  making  for  belongs.  On  being  admitted 
they  receive  a  basin  of  oatmeal  gruel  and  a 
piece  of  bread  for  supper;  and  after  being 
subjected  to  a  bath,  retire  to  sleep  ou  the 
sloping  wooden  board  which  is  their  only 
bed.  All  their  bedclothes  is  a  coverlet,  and 
the  sleeping  ward  is  furnished  with  a  watei- 
tap  and  one  gaslight.  In  the  morning,  ordi- 
narily, after  break&sting  on  a  piece  of  bread, 
the  women  are  required  to  pick  a  certain 
quantity  of  oakimi,  the  men  to  break  so  much 
road  metal;  this  done,  the  doors  are  opened, 
and  they  are  put  out ;  some  to  b^,  some  to 
steal,'  some  to  find  a  bit  of  work ;  in  short,  to 
wander  about  and  find  the  day's  food  as  they 
best  can  til!  the  night  gills  and  they  present 
themselves  at  the  police-station  of  their  old 
or  of  some  new  quarters. 

As  we  approached  the  pmd  or  archway 
that  led  oflT  from  James  Street — where  most 
of  the  shops  stood  open  in  defiance  of  the 
sacred  day,  and  the  street  was  lined  with  stalls 
of  fish  and  fruit  and  vegetables,  over  which 
the  costermongers  were  busy  plying '  their 
trade — ^we  saw  at  once  we  had  reached  our 
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destination.  One,  and  another,  and  another 
miserable -looking  creature,  dragging  their 
limbs,  was  slowly  taking  their  way  down  the 
lane.  There  was  neither  life  in  their  looks, 
nor  spring  in  their  walk.  It  seemed  all  one 
them  whether  they  lived  or  died ;  that  they 
thought  fortune  had  done  its  worst  with  thent, 
and  never  would  do  better. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stair,  and  close  by  the 
inside  of  the  door,  was  an  opening  like  ttat 
at  the  ticket-office  of  a  raihray  station,  and 
beside  it  a  small  room  where  a  young  man 
was  attacking  a  mountain  of  loaves,  cuttiag 
each  into  two  parts.  At  the  top  of  the  fast 
flight  we  turned  into  a  large  rooio,  where  a 
lady  in  the  desk,  and  with  a  Bible  before  her, 
was  addressing  some  forty  women — doing  so 
to  good  purpose.  These  were  Ae  fetmle 
aisuaJs.  They  met  at  first  for  worship  and  a 
religious  address  in  one  and  the  same  hall 
with  the  men ;  but  outbreaks  of  bad  behavioor 
made  it  necessary  to  keep  the  two  sexes 
apart.  At  this  and  that  ciose-mouth  of  die 
High  Street,  Lawnmarket,  and  Cowgate,  of 
Edinburgh,  as  in  ■  coirespopdir^  places  of 
other  la^e  towns,  you  will  see  specimens  of 
such  women ;  but  a  congregation  of  theni, 
such  as  was  mustered  there,  was  pitiful  and  in- 
deed hideous  to  look  on.  Anything  more  ne- 
lovely,  women  more  unwomanly,  oould  iwt  be. 
They  were  of  all  ages,  from  bli^tted  yoirtii  to 
grey  and  furrowed  age.  Looki^  around  on 
their  emaciated,  sallow,  or  bloated  faces,  tiieir 
unkempt  hair  ^ling  in  disheveled  lodes  fm 
their  naked  shoulders,  their  he^eless  or  iE- 
live  expression,  the  tattered  bite  of  thread- 
bare st^wls  and  dirty  gowns  tbqr  wore,  it 
was  difficult  to  believe  that  t^ese  pitlu 
wrecks  of  sin  or  misfortune  had  ever  beoi 
smiling  infants — gay,  laughing,  happy,  liigia~ 
hearted  girls.  It  was  a  sad  sight ;  sad  to 
think  of  them  in  the  light  either  of  this  wodd 

or  the  next.  We  wondered  whai ,  or  evoi 

such  an  amiable  and  accomplished  man  as 

,  would  do  with  their  rationalism  or 

lifeless  moralities  in  such  a  place.  Uttofy 
powerless  dieir  preaching  to  such  company ; 
no  remedy  for  such  a  case  as  this  but  the 
gospel  J  as  J(An  Wesley  has  it — 

"  I  &t  chief  of  ainocn  am, 

Or  as  a  dying  girl  said  to  her  poor  drunken 
father,  who  replied  to  her  request  that  he 
would  pray  for  her,  "  I  cannot,  I  dare  not  I 
would  if  I  could.  I  have  sinned  beyond  for- 
giveness; He  would  not  hear  me  I"  "No, 
no,  father,"  she  said,  as  she  clung  to  his  neck, 
"  Jesus  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost ;  He 
can  and  will  save  you.    Pray,  father,  pray  I 


for  yourself  and  me.     I  shall  soon  be  in .' 
heaven,  but  I  want  you  to  come  there  too."   •, 
The  whole   appearance  of  these  wreds  i 
showed  how  when  woman  sinks,  she  sinks 
below  the  lowest  level  to  which  man  degra.dK  \ 
iiimseir;  aad  bow  it  is  tiae  of  women,  as  of  || 
Jceeniaii's  ^s,  "  Tlte  good,  ^ay  good ;  and  |< 
tkc  evil,  way  cvU,  dnt  i'imihI  be  eaten,  | 
A^  aie  so  cviL"     Oudied  out  of  them 
as  all  fedifig  seemed  to  b^  yet  woe  to  the  | 
man  wito  proswaes  too  inaxii  <n  (iiat.    Thi;  / 
poor,  bialtendffwiiixeatncesudileiiiychanges  |j 
into  a  terrible  virago ;  tMrstiq^:  out  ma  such  I 
fiirious  fits  of  pa^on',  tint  oae  veman  is  |l 
wo»e   to  nasage,   say  tte   ofhcers  of  the 
casual  mids,  t^n    S£tg  men.      We  could  l| 
believe  it  of  a  few  thea,  in  irtiose  eyes  we  ' 
saw  the  fire  gteaming  as  we   had   seen  it  . 
shining    thnni^  the   bbck    scorife  in  the  ' 
<xater  of  Vesnriiis  ;  but  -miaSt  looked  utieily 
woebegone  and  bFokeD-heattail ;  l^eg  seemeo 
to  have  lost  the  ^niit  of  &e  wooaftat  cums  I 
on  faim  who  treads  on  it.  : 

Leavii^  l^ese  wonen  to  Ae  good  lady's  | 
isaivclkin    and    affBicrioifc    appeals,  ue  I 
dirabod  anoHier  nanow  stair,  to  find  ou>  | 
•efacs    is    a    long,    bijge,    Itw-roofied    h;iil,  | 
dcnely  seated,  aad  padfid  to  tbe  back  wall  1. 
wilfa  fire  hmidred  aiale  aumels.     On  a  phl- 
fonn  taised  at  one  ^ad  stood  a  yndeman  ., 
reading  from   tbc  Wocd  of  God;  .and  on  !| 
adKr  side  of  bim  sat  some  gadlcBen  and  | 
ladies,  irithtno«rtbroeh(sieEt,plun,wonhy  | 
wortarE  in  tlte  vacious  good  agencies  earned  |i 
on  Aeec.     It   is  tfaeir  faaftee  to  read  the  | 
ScripHses  and  sit^  hjmtB  hOmukU  ten  and  \, 
filevoi  o'clock ;  lie  atsmads  meanwhile  gather-  j 
ingfoan  Ihediffo'ent  Uoions,  where  tbey  hai'C  I 
passed  the  night,  fcrliicsexvice  which  begins ', 
at  eievai  o'clock,  and  which  we  were  there 
to  conduct.      The   ieadii%   of  the   Bible 
fisoifaad,  Ibef  vKg  a  hyam ;    aW  then  ve 
ascended  the  -piatiaam  to  SBnd  &a  to  face 
wilii  ooT  bearos,  «b  whoB  it  was  impossible 
to  fcxA  wiijxnit  feebigs  of  pnyfoHodcmotioa. 
All  ages  vtae  there,  bem  Ifae  iMOry  head 
to  beardleas yaa(b.  Sonehadtbedcfcauched 
look  of  yean  spatt  ia  -vice  and  danpation; 
(ribers  woie  no  vxpnaann  hm  one  of  sad- 
.  u  if  they  had  never  bombno;  nor  had 
tact  with  aaftfaiag  &«■  ihe  aade  b^  misfor- 
nme ;   bete   ian^  iaokei  mt  of  sunken, 
glassy  eyes ;  tfaone  jaa  aaet  Ifae  saspicious 
and   furtive    glances    that    mark  the  thief 
Some  young  lads  hung  their  heads  with  shamei 
fearing   to   be  recognised   in  such  lo* 
society ;  with  marks  of  care  in  the  anange- 
ment  of  their  hair,  and  their  threadbare  coats 
buttoned  up  to  the  throat  to  conceal  tbetr 
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shirtless  poverty,  some  had  the  air  and  bear- 
ing of  better  days ;  but  whether  they  had 
been  beware'  brats,  bom  in  a  bam,  or  sunk 
ft-om  a  respectable  position  in  the  world— for 
among  that  motley  company  may  be  found 
lawyers,  and  men  with  a  doctor's  diploma  in 
their  pocket  —  the  greater  part  had  that 
dull,  cahn,  callous  look  which  speaks  of 
hope  dead  and  gone.  We  could  not  but 
think,  as  we  gazed  on  this  pitiful  sight,  how 
many  mined  and  unhappy  homes,  disgraced 
families,  bn>ken-hearted  fathers,  broken- 
hearted mothers,  broken-hearted  brothers  and 
sisters,  how  many  sad  nights  and  days, 'how 
many  i^rayers  for  prodigals  and  weary  waitings 
for  their  return,  those  before  us  represented  ; 
and  how  adapted  to  their  condition  that 
blessed  gospel  which  proclaims  mercy  to  the 
chief  of  sinners,  and  can  awaken  hope  in  the 
very  bosom  of  despair ! 

We  have  been  in  madhouses,  but  they 
offer  no  sight  in  one  aspect  so  sad  as  this. 
Yon  poor  maniac  who  sits  with  a  paper 
crown  on  his  head,  and  a  peacock-feather 
stuck  into  it,  im^ning  himself  a  king ;  yon 
dame,  who  sweeps  by  you  with  pride  in  her 
step  and  vanity  in  her  looks,  imagining  her- 
self a  duchess  or  a  queen,  one  comforts  one's 
self  with  thinking  is  not  unhappy — ^happier 
perhaps  than  those  who  are  what  these  fancy 
theniselve*  to  be.  But  here,  those  we  were 
about  to  address  felt  the  iron  that  had 
entered  their  soul — fliey  knew  their  misery. 
We  had  preached  long  years  ago  in  the  Edin-' 
burgh  Jail.  The  chapel  was  semicircular,  with 
the  pulpit  in  the  centre,  and  the  congrega- 
tion seated  in  ranges  of  large  open  but  barred 
cells,  eight  or  nine  in  each  stoty.  The 
prisoners  who  saw  no  one  but  the  preacher 
and  the  ten  or  dozen  companions  each  of 
the  cells  contained,  were  locked  into  these  ; 
and  we  remember  thinking  it  queer  when 
a  warder,  who  was  our  beadle  for  the  nonce, 
lacked  us  also  in  the  chapel.  On  rising 
to  give  out  the  psalm  and  look  our  congr^a- 
tion  in  the  face,  the  sight  of  these  mflfian- 
looking  men  and  women,  with  their  eyes 
glaring  at  us  dirough  the  bare,  like  those  of 
wild  beasts  in  the  cages  of  a  menagerie,  made 
a  great  and  painful  impression-^seemed  ter- 
rible—the scene  so  nnlike  what  we  had  lately 
left,  our  old  country  church,  with  its  doors 
wide  open  in  sommer  days,  and  the  hale, 
honest,  ingenuous  faces  of  its  people.  Yet 
there  was  passion  and  power  in  the  look 
of  those  reprobates;  that  which,  with  God's 
blessing,  if  got  hold  of  and  tumed  in 
a  new    and    right    direction,    might     be 


five  hundred  casuals  looked  as  if  the 
very  life  had  been  crushed  out  of  them. 
What  was  it  to  them  what  became  of 
them,  either  here  or  hereafter?  To  make 
them  an  offer  of  the  gospel  seemed  like 
throwing  a  life-buoy,  not  to  a.  man.  who 
is  beating  the  water  in  a  violent  struggle 
for  life,  but  to  one  who,  ere  he  sinks,  is 
floating  unconscious  on  its  surface  in  a  state 
of  entire  insensibility. 

But,  thank  God,  we  were  soon  and  happily 
relieved  of  such  depressing  feelings.  We  got 
their  eyes  and  ears— the  attention  of  all  and 
manifest  emotion  of  some  cheered  us  up  and 
helped  us  on  ;  and  who  can  tell  but  that  the 
bread  cast  on  these  waters  may  return  many 
days  hence  ?  "  Is  anything  too  hard  for  me, 
saith  the  Lord  ?  " 

The  conclusion  of  the  service  was  followed 
by  what  recalled  the  thoughtful  kindness  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  miraculous  feast  on  the 
sides  of  the  grassy  mountain.  He  would  not 
send  away  the  people  who  had  waited  on 
his  ministry  to  hunger  and  faint  by  the 
way ;  nor  do  the  Christian  friends  the  casuals 
on  whose  behalf  they  have  built  this  house 
and  established  the  mission.  Hastily  leav- 
ing the  platform,  we  descended  the  stairs, 
to  see  where  the  body  was  cared  for  as  well 
as  the  soul,  the  distribution  of  the  bread  that 
perisheth.  Down  came  the  poor  creatures  in 
long  and  slow  procession,  each  to  recoive  as 
he  passed  out,  half  a  loaf.  Some  put  it 
into  their  pockets ;  some  buttoned  their 
tattered,  threadbare  coats  over  it ;  others, 
very  hungry  wretches,  buried. their  teeth  in 
it  the  instant  it  passed  into  their  hands. 
Nor  any  wonder,  for  ivith  the  casuals  who 
had  been  served  with  a  morsel  of  bread 
before  they  were  turned  out  of  the  Union, 
were  some  who  had  been  out  in  the 
street  ail  night,  wandering  the  hard  pave- 
ments with  weary  feet,  without  food  or 
shelter,  in  cold  and  lashing  rain.  It  was  in- 
expressibly sad  to  see  one's  fellow-crea- 
tures in  such  straits  and  utter  degradation ; 
that  sadness  not  lessened  but  increased 
by  the  thought  that  most,  if  not  all,  were 
living  illustrations  of  the  words  —  "  The 
way  of  transgressors  is  hard;"  and,  proor 
wretches,  had  this  reflection  to  add  bitterness 
to  their  bitter  cup,  that  they  had  brought  their 
misery  on  themselves, 

Any  way,  seen  now  where  we  could  observe 
the  various  characters,  it  was  a  strange  and 
melancholy  sight.  Some  were  old,  emaciated 
with  want  and  palsied  with  age,  bent  as  if 
under  a  load  of  heavy  troubles,  die  hands 
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others  were  in  the  prime  of  life,  stout  fel- 
lows, who  instead  of  earning  an  honest  wage 
by  a  good  day's  work,  had  sunk,  through 
indolence  or  dnnk,  down  to  take  that  dole  ; 
others  wore  such  a  villainous  expression  as 
would  make  one  sliy  to  meet  them  on  a 
lone  country  road,  or  in  a  suspicious  lane 
on  a  dark  night ;  young  lads  were  there 
with  the  look  of  jail-birds;  and  among 
a  considerable  number  whose  only  expres- 
n  was  one  of  setded  melancholy  there 
re  a  few  who  with  downcast  looks, 
and  faces  retaining  a  good  deal  of 
country  bloom,  seemed  very  much  out  of 
place  in  such  company.  Good  hopes  of 
these  last,  and  some  others  also,  were  raised 
by  what  might  be  regarded  as  an  insignificant, 
but  was  really  a  significant  circumstance ; 
this,  namely,  they  showed  themselves  not 
lost  to  a  sense  of  public  respect.  The 
outer  garment  was  closely  buttoned  up  to 
conceal  the  deficiencies  below,  and  their 
hair,  not  unkempt,  tangled,  and  tousy, 
was  carefully  arranged  and  shining — pro- 
bably greasni  with  the  end  of  a  tithing 
candle.  This  showed  some  respect  for  them- 
selves ;  and  there  is  hope  for  a  man  who  is 
not  lost  and  dead  to  that  In  this  point  of 
view,  the  male  camals,  as  a  whole,  contrasted 
favourably  with  the  female  ones.  The  latter 
were  much  the  foulest,  and  most  degraded 
looking  —  most  of  them  such  hoirible,  un- 
womanly looking  creatures  as  to  be  revolt- 
ing to  everything  but  Christian  pity :  to  hk 
shut  up  with  whom  would  itself  make  a  hell : 
and  to  see  whom  raised,  purified,  made  like 
Jesus  Christ,  would  be,  more  than  the  con- 
version of  abnost  any  pa^  savage,  the 
brightest  triumph  of  the  glonous  gospel  of  the 
blessed  God. 

Ey-and-by  we  left;  the  stair  foot,  to  take 
lur  stand  outside,  in  the  court,  to  talk  with 
a  fine-looking  fellow — a  sergeant  of  police 
who  was  there  to  keep  order — and  with  the 
casuals  as  they  turned  into  the  lane  that 
opened  on  James  Street.  They  were  all 
very  dvil,  poor  fellows ;  only  we  had  some 
difiicully  in  making  out  their  provincial 
or  Cockney  tongues — all  the  more  that 
they  spoke  in  the  low  voice  common  to 
crime,  or  years  of  sorrow  and  suffering.  Their 
looks  were  amxd.  They  showed  as  little  pith  in 
theirspeechas  in  their  gait,  which  was  2. feckless 
shuffling,  most  unlike  the  elasticstep  of  a  hght- 
hearted  honest  man,  or  the  tread  of  a  sturdy 
ploughman.  Some,  the.  able-bodied,  who 
said  they  had  been  thrown  out  of  work  or 
could  not  get  it,  we  advised,  with  kind  ad- 
vices on  more  important  matters,  to  make 


north  for  Yorkshire  or  I^-ancashire  where  there 
was  a  great  demand  for  labour;  roiseiabte 
aged  old  men  and  youths  crippled  by  dis- 
ease or  accident,  we  recommended  to  r^ 
turn  to  their  parishes  and  get  housed  in 
a  Union.  A  good  many  were  from  Kent, 
Essex,  and  other  country  districts  of  England; 
and  among  all  we  are  thankful  to  say  there 
was  but  one  Scotchman  —  perhaps  the 
greatest  sinner  of  the  lot.  We  were  sony 
for  our  poor  countryman,  who  was  a  man 
apparently  sixty  years  of  age,  and  whatever 
he  may  have  been,  had,  more  than  most,  a 
i&wtf-Uke  look. 

Unpromising  as  this  £eld  of  labour  Is, 
we  were  glad  to  hear  from  the  agents  of 
this  mission  that,  now  and  again,  they  who 
have  come  there,  driven  by  fell  hunger,  for 
the  half-loaf,  the  bread  that  perisheth,  kve 
found  the  bread  of  life.  These  good  men 
have  found  again  the  seed  they  cast  on  these 
running  waters — -we  say  running  waters,  tor, 
made  up  as  it  is  of  the  wandenng  creatures 
that  till  the  casual  wards  of  the  Unions,  there 
is  not,  for  instance,  of  the  congregation  we 
addressed  last  Sunday,  a  third  who  will  be 
there  next  Sabbath  day.  However,  thougli 
it  is  borne  away  with  them  to  other  and  often 
distant  quarters,  it  tnay  by  God's  grace  be 
preserved  alive;  and  who  can  tell  when  and 
where  it  may  spring  up  ?  May  the  fruit  of  it 
appear,  though  it  may  be  many  days  hence  ! 
God  is  norespecterof  persons.  The  angels  who  I 
carried  Lazarus's  soul  to  Abraham's  bosom  ; 
may  come  back  to  the  wretched  pallet  anJ  j 
garret  where  some  of  the  casuals  lie  neg-i 
lected  and  dying,  to  do  them  the  same  kind 
service  —  all  the  more  that  many  have 
been  to  a  large  extent  the  victims  of  unhappy 
circumstances,  whom  we  with  our  happier 
lot  should  pity,  and  have  no  right  to  con- , 
demn. 

This  institution,  so  interesting  as  bringing 
the  gospel  and  holding  out  a  flag  of  hope  10 
the  very  poorest  of  the  poor,  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  what  many  woidd  call  an  acadeut , 
One  Saturday  evening,  Mr.  Joseph  Edmunds, 
the  devoted  and  excellent  superintendent  of 
the  ragged  school  connected  with  this  misaion- 
house,  happened,  on  going  home,  to  pass  the 
Marylebone  police-station  at  the  time  when 
a  number  of  poor  men  and  women  were 
hanging  by  its  door  waiting  for  tickets  to 
admit  them  to  the  "  casual  ward."  The 
miserable  spectacle  touched  him  with  pit)'.  1 
He  had  seen  such  arrangements  as  are 
now  at  work  here  at  Field  Lane  Ragged 
Church,  and  asked  himself,  "Could  not 
these  poor  waifs,  when  turned  out  on  the 
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streets  to-morrow  moTDing,  be  gathered  into 
some  place  where  they  might  hear  the  gospel, 
and  also  get  a  bit  of  bread  ?  "  But  how  to 
provide  the  bread  was  a  difficult  matter. 
To  preach  to  starving  men  and  women,  with- 
out any  kind  attempt  to  Tclieve  their  bodily 
wants,  they  would  feel  to  be  a  solemn  mockery ; 
yet  to  begin  the  work  without  funds  he  felt 
would  be  injudicious.  Full  of  the  subject,  he 
mentioned  die  scheme  and  his  difficulty  to  a 
brave  Bible-woman.  "  Before  Zerubbabei," 
says  the  Bible,  "  the  mountain  shall  become 
a  plain;"  and  this  difficulty  vanished  before 
Mrs.  Fleming's  faith.  "We'll  do  it,  Mr. 
Edmunds,"  she  said ;  and  in  a  few  days 
brought  him  the  glad  nen-s  that  some  ladies 
had  guaranteed  sufficient  funds  to  purchase 
bread  for  the  work.  Under  the  wise  and 
judicious  counsels  of  Colonel  Henderson, 
head  of  the  police  in  London,  arrangements 
were  made  whereby,  with  the  help  of  teachers 
in  the  ragged  school,  every  one  applying  for 
admission  to  the  casual  ward  on  the  Saturday 
evraing  had  offer  of  a  ticket  of  admission  both 
to  the  Bible  and  the  bread  of  the  mission  hall. 
The  first  service  was  held  on  Sunday,  the 
13th  November,  1870,  and  is  thus  described 
by  one  of  the  teachers  : — "  The  number  pre- 
sent was  seventy-three.  They  were  of  the 
very  lowest  type.  Some  had  neither  shoes 
nor  stockings,  and  all  were  more  or  less  in 
rags.  They  seemed  delighted  to  get  into  a 
warm  place  out  (A  the  cold  street.  Some 
bore  traces  of  many  cares ;  others  unmistak- 
able signs  of  debauched  life;  while  many 
had  the  appearance  of  having  seen  better 
days.     How  sad  the  spectacle ;  yet  how  de- 


lightful to  see  them  gathered  to  hear  the 
gospel  message  of  salvation  through  a  cruci- 
fied Redeemer  I  After  the  religious  services, 
bread  was  distributed,  and  in  every  case 
thankfully  received." 

The  progress  of  this  work  has  been  quite 
remarkable.  'The  attendance  began  with 
seventy-three,  and  has  gradually  and  steadily 
increased,  till  now  there  is  a  congregation  of 
five  or  six  hundred  of  these  poor  destitute 
creatures  attending  service  every  Sunday 
morning;  and  as  the  expenses  amount  to 
about  six  pounds  per  week,  and  the  work  is 
entirely  dependent  on  voluntiry  contribu- 
tions, we  have  no  doubt  that  its  excellent 
treasurers,  will  gratefully  receive  any  help  our 
kind  Christian  reados  may  be  inclined  to 
extend  to  so  good  a  cause. 

We  could  fill  pages  with  interesting  ex- 
tracts &om  letters  written  by  different  persons 
who  have  taken  an  interest  and  share  in  this 
work.  They  show  how  largely  it  has  been 
blessed  of  God  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  many  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 
He  has  owned  it  in  a  remarkable  way.  It 
has  poured  the  balm  of  Gilead  into  many  a 
bleeding  wound,  has  brought  peace  to 
guilty  and  troubled  souls,  and  shed  the 
light  of  heaven  on  the  evening  of  many  a 
miserable  life.  It  has  plucked  brands  from 
the  burning — saved  at  the  uttermost — called 
at  the  eleventh  hour ;  and  not  a  few  are  now 
in  heaven,  and  others  on  their  way  to  it,  who 
are  blessing  the  hands  that  raised  that  house, 
saying,  "  The  Lord  shall  count,  when  he 
writeth  up  the  people,  that  this  man  was 
born  there," 
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OT  far  from  where  the  stately  Severn  1 
rolls  its  waters  into  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel, there  stands,  a  few  miles  inland,  a  bleak  I 
village,  built  on  the  sunmiit  and  sides  of  a 
great  barren  hill.  Straggling  are  its  hundreds 
of  houses,  and  struggling  are  its  thousands  of 
inhabitants.  The  country  around  forcibly 
reminds  you  of  some  of  the  mining  districts 
of  Cornwall,  so  bare,  dark,  and  wild  is  it 
Not  a  single  pubhc  building  adorns  this 
populous  parish.  Stop ! — there  is  the  church, 
fully  three  miles  away,  where  service  is  per- 
fomied  on  the  aflemoon  of  every  alternate 
Sunday.  Thirty  years  ago  this  parish  con- 
sisted of  about  two  thousand  souls,  all  con- 
nected with   agriculture;    now  it    contains 


fifteen  years  since  the  quiet  inhabitants  were, 
one  fine  morning,  surprised  and  alarmed  to 
see  several  gentlemen  on  the  unproductive 
hill-side,  measuring  and  marking  the  ground, 
looking  at  nothing  through  telescopes  on 
three  legs,  and  carrying  and  using  other 
strange  instruments.  A  month  or  two  after- 
wards building  began  :  first  a  faw  cottages, 
then  an  engine-house,  then  storehouses. 
Presently,  strange,  fierce-looking  men,  tall 
and  stout,  dressed  in  flannel  covered  with 
oilskin,  made  their  appearance  with  pickaxes 
and  shovels,  and  commenced  digging.  They 
were  alwa}-s  digging — night  and  day.  Was 
it  a  railway  they  were  gomg  to  make,  an  iron 
foundry,  a  tunnel,  smelting  works,  or  what  ? 
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all.  More  houses  were  built,  and  more 
people  came  to  occupy  them.  Then  a  la^er 
building  was  erected,  and  a  great  green  and 
gold  sign-board  informed  all  whom  it  might 
concern,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  that  it  was  the  "  Conipany's  General 
Shop."  Then  more  houses,  and  more  stiU ; 
then  a  beershop,  and  then  a  public-house ; 
until  there  were  a  couple  of  dozen  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes.  By  this  time  everybody 
knew  that  a  large  company  of  capitalists 
had  bought  all  the  hill,  and  a  good  deal  of 
land  besides,  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  a 
coal  mine.  And  the  mine  was  sunk,  and 
opened  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  flags 
flying  from  the  chimney-stacks,  from  the  en- 
gine and  storehouses,  from  the  offices — in- 
deed, from  every  part  of  the  works  where  a 
flag  would  show  to  advantage,  a  flag  was 
placed. 

Since  that  time,  the  villagers  have  been  so 
bent  on  money  making,  that  they  have  not 
yet  troubled  themselves  to  consider  the  great 
religious  and  educational  wants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Education  Act  has  only 
been  mentioned  to  be  scoffed  at ;  and  there 
being  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  juvenile 
labour,  both  in  the  mine  and  out  of  it,  the 
coming  generation  is  growing  up  in  igno- 
rance and  vice.  This  juvenile  labour  is  a 
curse  to  the  country.  It  not  only  prevents 
men  from  eamingbetter  wages,  but  it  enfeebles 
the  mind  and  undennines  the  constitutions 
of  the  little  ones  themselves  ;  and  they  either 
die  young  or  become  prematurely  old,  bed- 
ridden inmates  of  hospitals  and  work-houses 
when  they  should  be  in  the  prime  of  life. 

In  the  village  of  which  we  are  writing,  the 
leisure  hours  of  its  youth  and  young  men 
are  devoted  to  the  public-house,  pigeon  fly- 
ing, dog  fighting,  cock  fighting,  cat  worrying, 
ratting — in  fact,  to  nearly  everything  degrad- 
ing, and  to  noChmg  elevating  and  ennobling. 
This  is  the  rule;  there  are  several  notable 
exceptions.  The  nearest  school  is  four  and 
a  lialf  miles  away,  and  this  is  the  only  esta- 
blishment at  present  available  for  the  children 
of  those  parents  (would  there  were  many 
more)  who  value  the  blessings  of  education. 

Five  years  figo  a  goodly  plot  of  land  right 
in  the  centre  of  the  mushroom  village  was 
sold,  and  it  was  bought  and  paid  for  by  an 
entire  stranger,  who  has  never  been  seen  in 
the  locality  from  that  day  to  this.  A  wall 
was  built  round  it  by  masons  who  came  from 
a  distance,  and  who  went  away  mthout  being 
able  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  neighbour- 
hood as  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  ground 
was    intended,  or   the   name  of  its  owner. 


After  a  while,  when  houses  had  sprang  up 
everywhere  around  the  still  unoccupied  piM, 
people  began  to  thujk  of  a  name  by  which  it 
should  be  always  known,  and  at  length  it  was 
called  "  No  Man's  I  .and,"  and  No  Man's 
Land  it  is  till  this  day.  By-and-by,  siy 
eighteen  months  ago,  when  the  interest  in 
No  Man's  Land  had  almost  subsided,  curio- 
sity was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  erection 
on  that  neglected  spot  of  an  old  iron  edifice, 
dirty  in  the  extreme,  which  had,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, done  duty  as  a  church  or  chapel, 
and  subsequently  as  a  music  halL  For,  on 
different  parts  of  it  were  hanging  the  re- 
mains of  various  placards  and  notices,  m 
several  colours  and  of  ail  sizes,  from  a  small 
and  ancieiit  announcement  that  a  semion 
would  be  preached  in  the  "Iron  Churdi," 
by  the  Reverend  Mr.  So-and-So,  to  a  mudi 
laiger  and  gaudier,  as  well  as  more  recent 
bill,  inviting  the  people  of  a  small  town 
not  far  from  London,  to  attend  a  "  Grand 
Evening  Concert,"  at  the  "  Alexandra  Iron 
Music  HalL"  Character-portraits  of  sevonl 
"  popular "  singers,  chiefly  those  whose  line 
of  business  was  the  "  comic,"  were  posted 
on  prominent  points  of  the  ezterkx  of  the 
strucbire.  No  one  was  'allowed  to  eoier 
the  interior,  the  man  in  charge  said.  A 
dozen  times  a  day  he  was  questioned  con- 
cerning the  quaint  erection,  but  he  eilliei 
could  not,  or  would  not,  vouchsafe  any  infor- 
mation respecting  it.  Was  it  to  be  a  music 
hall  ?  He  didn't  know,  perhaps  it  was,  and 
perhaps  it  wasn't  Was  it  to  be  used  as  a 
place  of  worship  ?  Perhaps  it  was,  and  per- 
haps it  wasn't,  he  didn't  know. 

No  Man's  Land  was  again  deserted  and 
drear,  the  men  who  had  brought  the  iron 
edifice  had  gone  away  and  left  no  satistac- 
tory  tidings  behind  them ;  people,  as  they 
passed,  stared  at  the  place,  and  wondered ; 
others  shook  their  heads  significantly,  and 
muttered  the  well-worn  proverb,  "  Fools  and 
their  money  are  soon  parted."  But  the 
young  men  and  youths  of  the  place  were 
not  quite  so  speculative,  and  much  more 
sanguine  as  to  its  future  cliaracter — they  at 
once  joyfully  concluded  that  the  building 
was  the  property  of  some  enterprising  music- 
hall  proprietor  who,  knowing  the  dearth  of 
amusements  in  the  locality,  had  determined 
to  make  an  easy  fortune.  But  the  musicand 
the  singers  came  not,  and  the  structure  slill 
remained  rusty,  dirty,  and  dilapidated. 

More  than  twelve  months  passed,  and, 
with  the  first  fine  spring  morning  of  the 
present  year.  No  Man's  Land  seemed  alivt 
Carpenters  and  painters,  with  their  labourers, 
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were  there  by  the  score,  sawing,  hammeriDg, 
scraping,  cleaning — there  never  had  been 
such  a  commotion  in  the  village  since  the 
opening  day  at  the  coUiciy.  There  was  no 
longer  any  secret  connected  with  the  future 
of  the  place — it  was  to  be  a  chapel,  a  Primi- 
tive Methodist  chapel.  Further  than  that, 
to  whom  it  beloE^ed,  or  who  was  paying  for 
all  the  labour  and  materials  exp^ided  upon 
it,  was  yet  a  mysteiy  to  the  village  gossips. 
The  neighbouring  contractor  was  appealed 
to.  Yes,  he  knew,  but  wasn't  at  liberty  to 
mention  the  name ;  they  would  soon  leam  it 
Eventually,  everytliing  was  ready  for  the 
opening  services.  The  interior  of  the  structure 
had  been  plainly  but  elegantly  &tted  up,  while 
the  exterior,  gorgeous  in  its  new  paint,  brightly 
shone  in  the  early  summer  sun  ;  and  No  Man's 
Land  again  attracted  the  attention  of  the  in- 
habitants, the  majority  of  whom  waited  impa- 
tientlyfor  the  long-expected  explanation  which , 
was  to  dear  away  all  the  mysteiy  in  which  it 
had  been  enshrouded.  Bills  were  put  forth  an- 
nouncing that  on  the  following  Sunday  "  No 
Man's  Land  Primitive  Methodist  chapel" 
would  be  opened  with  special  services,  con- 
ducted by  several  brethren  from  a  neighbour- 
ing town,  and  then  in  larger  letters  came  the 
notice  that  in  the  evening.  Brother  B. 
would  relate  the  history  of  the  chapel. 

On  Sunday,  the  villagers  were  early  astir ; 
but  early  as  it  was,  several  giave-looking 
strangers  were  walking  towards  the  colUery 
gates  where  a  procession  was  aftenvartfa 
formed,  consisting  of  about  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred peisoQS  of  both  sexes ;  many  of  the  men 
being  coal  nuners  from  that  and  the  surround- 
ing district.  They  marched  right  through 
the  village  singing  one  of  their  hymns. 

A  short  player-meeting  was  then  held  in 
the  open  air,  and  the  procession  re-formed, 
and  proceeded  to  No  Man's  Land  chapel, 
where  a  second  prayer-meeting,  very  stirring 
and  animated,  took  place.  On  its  conclu- 
sion, the  little  band  of  Primitive  Methodists, 
who  seemed  to  possess  wonderful  powers  of 
endurance,  and  to  require  no  rest  or  food, 
again  marched  in  procession  through  the 
village,  singing,  "  There  is  a  happy  land,  far, 
far  away ;"  the  leader,  in  front  of  every  block 
of  houses,  giving  notice  that  divine  service 
would  be  held  at  No  Man's  Land  chapel  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  inviting  all  who  could  come 
not  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  listening  to 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  concluding  with 
the  announcement  that  "  a  young  brother  " 
would  occupy  the  pulpit.  At  ten,  the  chapel 
was  crowded,  several  people  being  unable  to 


young  brother  ascended  the  pulpit.  He  was 
a  modest,  angeliclooking  young  man,  about 

eighteen  years  of  age,  pale,  and  with  a 
melancholy  cast  of  countenance,  his  deep, 
dark  eyes  frlLed  with  the  hre  of  zeal  and 
devotion.  He  made  a  most  touching,  yet 
simple  prayer ;  and,  after  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  more  singing,  gave  out  his  text; — . 
"He  that  beUeveth  shall  be  saved,  but  he 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  There 
was  speaking  to  the  heart  in  that  sermon. 
Men,  whose  hearts  had  been  hardened  for 
many  long  years,  cried  aloud,  like  those  of 
old,  "Whatshall  I  do  to  be  saved?"  And 
he  told  them,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  sAait  be  saved."  The  ex- 
citement was  intense ;  the  brethren  testifying 
their  approval  of  the  preacher's  utterances  by 
such  interjections  as,  "  Amen  ! "  "  Glory  be 
to  God ! "  "  Hallowed  be  thy  Name ! " 
At  tlie  end  of  the  sermon  the  brethren  sud- 
denly stood  up  and  sang,  "  All  hail  the  power 
of  Jesu's  name."  The  preacher,  on  descend- 
ing from  the  pulpit,  received  an  ovation. 
People  pressed  forward  to  shake  his  hand. 
He  was,  however,  so  exhausted,  that  he 
fainted,  but  soon  recovered,  to  the  joy  of 
the  bystanders: 

At  two  o'clock,  the  brethren  re-assembled 
near  the  coUierj',  where  a  woman  preached  a 
moderately  good  sermon  to  a  large  congre- 
gation, including  some  young  roughs  who 
constantly  interrupted  her  by  vulgar  remarks. 
In  the  evening,  the  place  of  assembly  was 
the  other  end  of  the  village,  near  the  diurch, 
where  the  Primitive  Medio dists  gathered 
together  at  an  early  hour,  and  mardied  to 
No  Man's  Land,  singing  as  usual. 

All  the  hymns  for  the  occasion  contained 
frequent  repetitions,  and  were  no  doubt 
chosen  because  easily  learned  by  the  un- 
lettered amongst  their  number.  Most  of 
them  were  sung  to  seculai  music,  the  com- 
monest songs  of  the  day  supplying  the  ma- 
jority of  the  tunes.  The  crowd  that  followed 
the  brethren  to  the  chapel  was  large,  and 
every  available  space  therein,  including  even 
the  pulpit  stairs,  was  speedily  occupied.  The 
preacher,  as  announced,  was  brother  B.,  an 
old  collier  bowed  with  age,  but  whose  voice 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  musical 
imaginable.  His  action,  during  the  delivery 
of  what  he  called  an  address,  not  a  sermon, 
was  most  fitting;  and  had  he  been  an 
accomplished  actor,  his  gestures  and  elocu- 
tion—  omitting  his  few  provmcialisnis  — 
could  not  have  been  finer  or  more  appro- 
priate.    After  the  usual  smgmg  and  prayer, 
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Some  people  nowadays,  Jie  said,  utterly 
rejected  the  doctrine  that  the  Lord  materially 
provided  for  his  faithful  people,  but  the 
history  of  the  brother  into  whose  heart  God 
had  put  it  to  provide  for  a  portion  of  the 
spiritual  wants  of  that  large  neighbourhood 
established  it  beyond  all  question.  Doubt- 
less many  were  present  that  night  from  mere 
curiosity,  to  learn  how  it  was  that  the  spot 
which  they  had  called  No  Man's  Land  had 
been  lying  idle  for  so  long  a  time,  and  how 
it  was  diat  No  Man's  Land  Primitive 
Methodist  chapel  had  sprung  into  existence. 
Six  years  ago  a  collier's  son  left  that  neigh- 
bomrliood  to  seek  employment  in  the  great 
world  of  London.  He  became  a  God-loving, 
God-fearing  young  man  ;  and,  remembering 
the  profligacy  of  his  native  place,  he  resolved 
that,  if  the  Lord  blessed  his  business  trans- 
actions, to  devote  all  his  earnings,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  sum  for  necessary  ex- 
penses, to  the  establishing  of  some  sort  of 
Christian  worship  where  there  was  so  much 
room  for  it  Well,  animated  by  this  noble 
ambition,  he,  in  the  first  place,  managed,  by 
great  self-denial  and  dose  attention  to  busi- 
ness, to  save  enough  money  to  buy  that  plot 
of  ground  on  which  they  were  worshipping ; 
and  a  friend,  happening  to  be  on  a  visit  a 
few  miles  away  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  was 
requested  to  purchase  No  Man's  Land.  This 
good  brother,  shortly  afterwards,  commenced 
business  on  his  own  account,  and  by  a  series 
of  lucky  circumstances,  gained  more  money, 
and  built  a  wall  round  the  place,  and  there 
his  good  fortune  seemed  to  desert  him  for  a 
while.  He  went  on  losing,  losing,  until,  one 
evening,  he  determined  on  closing  his  shop 
never  to  open  it  again,  or  else  to  sell  No 
Man's  Land.  The  next  morning's  post 
brought  him  a  notification  that  his  tender  had 
been  accepted  for  a  large  and  profitable  con- 
tract, which  he  had  never  expected  to  obtain; 
so  he  took  down  his  shutters  again,  and 
trade  flowed  in  upon  him  briskly.  Some 
short  time  afterwards,  seeing  the  present 
structure  advertised  for  sale,  he  bought  it, 
and  sent  it  down  there,  that  his  old  friends 
and  neighbours  might  not  leave  this  earth  for 
their  everlasting  home  saying,  as  they  had 
be^  for  years  oasl,  that  they  had  never  had 


an  opportunity  of  knowing  there  was  a  God 
and  a  Saviour  who  came  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners.  He  had,  moreover,  promised, 
as  God  prospered  him,  to  assist  the  Primitive 
Methodist  brethren  in  supporting  their  cause 
in  that  and  other  places ;  and  that  God  would 
bless  with  material  wealth  the  generous  donor, 
there  was  not,  in  the  preacher's  mind,  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt 

After  speaking  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
ways  in  which  God's  providence  is  displayed, 
the  speaker  concluded  his  address  somewhat 
in  the  following  strain  : — 

"  Jehovah  Jireh  I  The  Lord  will  provide ! 
You  there,  you  poor  needy  sinner,  scheming 
in  the  house  of  God  for  a  few  coppers  to  buy 
to-morrow's  dinner — trust  in  God,  He  will 
provide.  You  sick  husband  and  father,  with 
one  foot  in  the  grave  and  the  other  on  its 
brink,  anxious  about  your  wife  and  little  ones, 
don't  stand  waiting  there  :  Go  home,  feeble 
man,  get  you  gone,  leave  them  to  the  Lord,  He 
will  provide.  Vou  young  men  and  maidens, 
glorying  in  robust  health  ;  in  the  pride  (rf 
beauty  and  the  consciousness  of  strength, 
scoffers  at  God's  providence,  beware !  lesi 
you  remember  too  late  that  God  provides  I 
for  the  wicked  as  well  as  for  the  righteous— 
provides  for  the  good  in  one  way,  and  i 
for  the  bad  in  another.  But  oh !  may  it ' 
never  be  your  lot  to  experience  the  ever- 1 
lasting  torments  God  '  provides '  for  the  I 
hardened  and  impenitent  sinner.  I  stand 
here  to-night  to  offer  you  in  the  name  of  the  I 
mighty  Lord,  sali-ation,  salvation.  Reject  it  j 
at  your  peril ;  reject  it,  and  your  sins  be  upon  | 
your  own  heads,  Kepent  now,  or  perish. 
Come,  come,  ye  sinners,  come.  Come  to 
the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb  who  was  | 
slain  for  us.  Ah,  but  ye  cannot  come  with- 
out the  wedding  garment  What  will  yedo? 
Never  mind,  come.  Jehovah  Jireh,  the  Lord  I 
will  provide,  come,  let  us  go  altogether,  let , 
us  go  at  once.    Amen."  ^      i 

Considerable  excitement  was  manifested  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  sermon,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  large  congregation  remained  for  | 
several  hours  afterwards,  praying  and  singing 
hjmins.  I 

Thus  was  inaugurated  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel  at  No  Man's  Land. 

JAMES  PITT. 
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For  there  arc  dirty  street -comers,  and 
dirtier  houses,  patches  of  pavement  much 
resembling  the  floor  of  an  ill-kept  stable, 
narrow  alleys  paved  only  with  mud  and 
littered  rags.  Here  are  beggars,  with  loath- 
some sores,  pursuing  strangers  with  their 
dolorous  entreaties.  And  here,  too  often  in 
squalor  and  misery,  are  herded  the  remnants 
of  that  great  nation  whose  glory  and  whose 
history  are  in  the  past. 

Surely  when  the  glory  departed  the  beauty 
and  the  enchantment  of  place  and  people  alike 
remained.  It  needs  enchantment  to  cover 
Rome's  deformities  with  the  mantle  it  wears. 
The  beginning  of  November  is  early  for  the 
English-Roman  season.  As  yet  the  churches 
without  the  walls  are  thinly  peopled,  and 
thqee  within  htde  besieged  by  flaring  "  Mur- 
rays"  and  irreverent,  curious  tourists.  The 
great  crowd  comes  in  before  Christmas  time 
and  for  the  Christmas  ceremonies,  and  saints' 
days  and  festivals  pass  by  without  much 
recognition  from  the  outer  heretic  world. 

Here  and  there  fresh  English  faces,  shaded 

off  with  fair  English  hair,  may  be  seen  moving 

through  the  broken  columns  of  the  Palace  of 

tlie  C&sars,  ridii^  lean  Roman  horses  on  the 
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only  Mud  snd  wiit." 

Appian  Way,  or  picking  maiden-hair  from  the 
ruined  "  boxes  "  of  the  Roman  matrons  over- 
looking the  arena  of  the  Coliseum. 

But  in  another  fortnight's  time  the  groups 
will  be  more  frequent,  the  row  of  circling 
carriages  on  the  Pincian  Hill  will  have 
swelled  their  number  and  increased  their 
ranks,  and  military  bands  in  the  service  of 
his  holiness  Pius  IX.  will  play  from  the  stand 
fronting  the  red  sunsets,  and  the  great  dome 
of  St.  Peter,  at  such  times  standing  out  black 
in  its  grandeur  over  the  hazy  holiday  town. 

For  there  seems  not  much  reality  of  life  in 
Rome.  Perhaps  the  stirring  deeds  she  has 
given  birth  to,  and  the  heroes  she  has  reared, 
have  exhausted  this  proud  mother  of  the 
past.  She  is  sleeping  now  a  long  drowsy 
blumber.  Maybe,  like  a  giant  refreshed,  she 
may  awake  still.  She,  at  least,  is  worthy  of 
it,  whatever  her  sons  of  to-day  may  be. 

Changes  within  the  short  cycle  of  a  year 
have  visited  her  already.  What  their  entire 
issue  will  be,  how  her  people  will  come  out 
from  the  violent  reaction  that  musftake  place 
where  small  tyrannies  and  narrow  restraints 
have  been  suddenly  removed,  and  the  thral- 
dom of  superstition  is  broken  loose  after  a 
reign  of  almost  undisturbed  serenity,  it  must 
be  hard  for  the  wisest  to  say.  To  readjust 
her  balance,  nature  will  recoil  to  her  opposite 
extreme  in  the  first  moment  of  conscious 
freedom.  This  freedom  may,  for  a  time,  be 
license,  and  superstition  give  place  to  irre- 
ligion  ;  but  it  will  not  necessarily  be  for  long. 
If  God  will  save  Italy,  He  can  save  her  even 
so  as  by  fire. 

At  the  time  at  which  our  story  leads  us  to 
Rome,  the  city  was  papal  still.  Two  years 
had  yet  to  run  their  course  before  Victor 
Emmanuel  walked  in,  a  bloodless  conqueror ; 
rathera  welcome  guest  and  deliverer,  Rome 
knew  then  nothing  of  coming  events,  and  the 
same  crowds  fell  before  the  gilded  carriage 
and  outriders  of  the  Pope  as  the  proces- 
sion, day  by  day,  passed  from  the  Piazza  San 
Pietro  to  the  Corso,  or  the  gardens  of  the 
Villa  Borghese,  that  later  welcomed  his  enemy 
with  cries  of  "  Viva  il  Rfe,"  and  hailed  his 
advent  with  what  from  apathetic  Italians  was 
no  slight  ovation.  But  to  a  greater  than 
Pius  the  Ninth  has  human  nature  shown 
its  fickle  colours  in  like  manner. 

And  to  those  who  think  harshly  of  the 
Roman  people  no  receipt  can  we  offer  to 
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recall  their  lost  charity  better  than  that  they 
come  to  Rome  itself. 

Beautiful  in  life  as  she  has  indeed  been, 
she  holds  in  death  a  beauty  even  greater — a 
beauty  tliat  silences  criticism  and  defies  the 
decrees  of  our  colder  judgment  As  Mar- 
garet, ay,  and  Caspar's  worst  enemy  held  their 
peace  now  he  was  gone  into  the  "  silent  land," 
so  over  Rome  in  her  tranquil  slumber  none 
Stays  to  cavil  at  her  direst  faults. 

Nay,  a  cold  judgment  is  a  thing  impossibli 
in  Rome.  The  Lasdo  passare  does  not 
include  it,  when  it  warily  allows  conventional 
strangers  to  tread  this  sacred  ground.  There 
is  an  intoxication  in  the  place  inexplicable 
i  to  any  who  have  not  felt  its  magic  influence. 
Our  grey  murky  skies  have  surely  something 
to  do  with  our  frigid  temperament  and  grave 
faces,  for  how  they  change  under  the  blue 
heaven,  and  the  soft  ^ning  of  Italian  winds, 
and  the  smell  of  orange-trees  heavy  laden  in 
the  convent  gardens  all  aroiuid ! 

They  will  not  long  be  laden,  these  fruitful, 
dark-leaved  boughs.  Even  now  two  English- 
women are  watching  the  gathering  in  from 
their  windows ;  their  back-windows  looking 
across  a  dismal,  narrow  street  into  an  orange 
garden  embraced  ou  three  sides  by  a  monas- 
tery, and  on  the  fourth  by  a  high  walL 

The  sun  is  falling  in  the  heavens  already. 
His  slant  rays  are  creeping  little  by  little 
from  floor  to  wall,  and  wall  to  roof.  Only 
here  and  there  a  happy  orange  on  a  topmost 
branch  smiles  out  mellow  in  the  glow. 

Alas,  poor  orange !  not  much  longer  will 
it  hang  there  and  smile.  A  brown-cloaked 
Capuchin  is  sbutfling  heavily  from  tree  to  tree, 
rifling  the  golden  ftuit,  and  ruthlessly  casting 
it  piece  by  piece  into  an  uninviting  pouch. 

Perhaps  it  is  for  the  poor.  For  at  certain 
homrs  in  crowds,  and  at  all  hours  in  twos  and 
threes,  men  and  women,  more  miserable 
even  than  the  unwashed  brotherhood,  assail 
the  convent  door.  {In  Rome  convent  and 
monastery  seem  to  be  synonymous  terms, 
and  do  not  convey  the  distinctions  we  asso- 
ciate with  each  separate  word.)  And  though 
cleanliness  and  godliness  do  not  go  hand  iti 
hand  in  Capuchm  communities,  the  religion 
which  James  speaks  of  as  being  "pure 
and  undefiled,"  in  so  far  as  the  helping  of 
the  fatherless  and  widows  is  concerned,  is 
carried  out  heartily  and  readily.  No  be^ar 
goes  away  unaided,  leaving  his  malediction 
behind.  Soup  at  certain  hours,  for  which  the 
recipients  bring  roomy  vessels,  and  broken 
bits  at  others  are  day  by  day  doled  out ;  and 
if  the  work  be  done  not  grudgingly  nor  of 
necessity,  as  there  is  little  reason  to  believe 


it  is,  it  goes  some  way,  I  think,  towards 
making  up  for  the  filthy  habits  of  the  donor;. 

Filth  is  apparently  as  necessary  to  qualily  ' 
them  for  bonorfide  Capuchins  as  is  the  brown 
dress  of  their  order.     Without  linen  or  under- 
clothing of  any  sort,  they  wear  their  couse 
habit  and  hood  next  to  their  persons  for  the 
space  of  three  years,  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day.    In  the  same  gown  that  touches  us  as 
we  pass  them  in  the  street,  they  faave  slept, 
eaten,  risen  to  attend  their  midni^  mass, 
for  any  period  within   Ouee  yeais  that  the  I 
taste  or    imagination  of  the  passer-by  may  , 
suggest.     One  might  fanc^  "^at  the  most  \ 
stiff-necked  and  high^ninded  most  allow  that 
infallibility  had  proved  itself  fallible  in  encon-  { 
raging  and  rearing  such  abuses ;  that  a  tittle  | 
deviation,  at  least,  is  apparent  £n>m  the  days  | 
when  without  scrip  or  sandals,  it  is  true,  but 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  in  other  aitire 
than  such  as  figmvd  forth  the  purity  within, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Great  Elder  firothet,  and 
his  disciples  went  about  doing  good. 

But  we  must  remember  tfa&t  we  4ire  in  : 
Rome,  and  so  must  cease  to  criticise.  Evm  [ 
Capudiins  look  picturesque  wifli  .the  haze  o(  i 
our  enchantment  hanging  otct  them.  ' 

So  thought  one  of  the  English  women  by  1 
the  open  window  as  the  Frate  held  the  last 
orange  between  his  (luckily  far-off)  fingers, 
and  then  dropped  it  hesitatingly  on  its  fel- 
lows in  the  pouch. 

One  English  woman,  I  have  said.  The 
other  has  long  ago  ceased  to  watch  the 
brother,  and  is  looking  with  sad  grief-ftil  eyes 
at  the  last  broad  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

We  should  hardly  recognise  in  her  the  I 
Margaret  of  old  days — the  Margaret  who  had 
life  enough  left  in  her  to  feel  little  cares,  and  i 
to  weep  at  small  sorrows  as  other  women  do.   | 

Mrs.  Armytage  often  wishes  she  cared  no*.  | 
She  is  far  too  patient,  too  ready  to  acquiesce  , 
in  everything,  too  careless  about  what  shall 
become  of  her  from  hour  to  hour.     She  re-  j 
fuses  her  fi'iend  nothing,  but  she  cares  for  | 
nothing.      The   sad  pale  face  looks  just  the  ' 
same  whether  she  has  been  a  day  left  to  her- 
self and  to  her  own  thoughts,  or  wheflier  she 
is  seeing  other  faces  and  other  scenes. 

They  had  gone  to  Venice  from  Munidi  by  ' 
easy  stages.  Would  Margaret  come  to  Venice?  ^ 
her  friend  had  asked.  Oh,  yes,  Margaret  ■ 
would  come.  i 

After  that,  would  she  come  to  the  Italian 
lakes  for  a  fewweeks?  Mrs AnnytagewDuld 
like  it  if  it  suited  Margaret,     Oh,  yes.  Mar-  \ 
garet  would  come.     How  kind  Mrs.  Army-    I 
tage  was  to  her !     She  should  like  any  place 
Mrs.  Armytage  went  to-    ,  ,i 


And  after  the  lakes,  should  they  go  to 
Rome?  Mrs,  Aimytage  meant  to  winter 
abroad.  She  had  never  seen  Rome,  and  It 
was  so  beautifiil.    Would  Margaret  come  ? 

Ob,  yes,  Maigaret  would  like  to  go  with 
her.  Was  Kome  a  good  climate  for  Mis. 
Axmytage's  weak  chest?  If  so,  they  had 
better  go'  to  Rome. 

But  there  was  no  heart  in  anything,  and 
her  friend  could  see  it  well.  She  herself 
was  a.  woman  of  warm  feelings  in  some  re- 
spects ;  at  least,  her  heart  was  large  enough 
to  entertain  a  true  affection  for  Margaret — 
her  foundling  as  she  would  call  her.  But  the 
depths  of  a  nature  like  Margaret's  were  un- 
known to  her.  Peih^s  this,  by  throwing  a 
certain  mystery,  laiscd  the  subject  of  it  in 
her  estimation. 

She  herself  had  known  sorrow.  Was  she 
not  a  widow  who  two  years  before  had  been 
a  wife  ?  One  Heniy  Armytage  had  been  laid 
in  the  grave,  who  hud  held  the  utmost  love 
she  had  the  power  to  give.  No  lover  in  the 
past  had  been  his  riral;  no  possible  tiiture 
husband  need  disturb  his  rest.  Mrs.  Anny- 
tage  never  intended  to  many  agam.  She 
wore  a  black  locket  containing  bis  hair  and 
picture.  As  yet  she  had  not  discarded  her 
black  dress  :  I  think  it  ts  more  than  probable 
i  that  she  never  mlL  She  had  wept  a.  wife's 
!  tears  when  he  had  been  taken  from  her,  and 
she  knew  that  the  best  affection  of  her  life 
and  the  sunniest  days  of  it  had  gone  with 
him. 

But  that  she  should  su&r  her  trial  to  over- 
cloud more  than  a  certain  portion  of  her  still 
young  life,  so  as  to  unfit  her  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  other  things,  she  never  contemplated. 
There  was  no  hypocrisy  about  her ;  she  could 
not  feel  acutely,  nor  suffer  keenly;  and  she 
made  no  outward  show  of  a  grief  unfelt.  She 
had  felt  it  once,  she  had  loved  once ;  now  it 
was  over,  and  life  held  still  much  that  was 
pleasant  This  she  accepted,  and  went  her 
even  way  with  a  fece  full  of  all  kindness, 
almost  sympathy,  and  with  a  forehead  im- 
crossed  by  any  care. 

Thank  God,  we  are  all  as  wonderfiJly 
diverse  as  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made  I  How  poor  would  om:  gardens  be  if 
all  our  plants  were  sensitive  plants,  andclosed 
at  touch  of  r^,  or  of  hand,  n  even  they  were 
all  wannth-loving  plants,  whose  petals  should 
open  only  to  the  sunshine  I  Thank  God,  we 
have  holly  to  smile  at  us  through  snows  and 
frosts  when  tenderer  and  &iier  leaves  are 
laid  away  for  summer. 

It  was  well  for  Margaret,  at  least,  that  she 
bad  found  a  sturdy,  bright  evergreen  to  lean 
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upon.  To  another  blighted  bindweed  she 
might  have  drawn  closer,  perhaps,  from  a 
deeper  sympathy.  But  bindweed  clinging  to 
bindweed  is  no  wholesome  attitude  for  either. 
They  are  apt  to  fell  together  to  the  ground. 

And  in  this,  as  in  all  thmgs,  we  can  see 
how  &iiiy,  after  all,  our  mercies  and  our  gifts 
are  measured  out  For  assuredly,  in  pro- 
portion to  our  capabihties  of  suffering  are 
our  powers  of  enjoyment.  Souls  eminently 
susceptible  of  the  touch  of  pain  are  open 
likewise  to  the  most  subtle,  and  refined,  and 
delicate  of  pleasures. 

So  that  it  were  not  so  bad  a  thing,  perhaps, 
as  it  appears  at  first  sight,  could  we  say 
truthfully  with  Corinne,  "  De  toutes  me» 
facult^s,  la  plus  puissante  c'est  la  faculty 
de  soufflir." 


"Week  will  Aunt  Maigaiet  come,  Miss 
Philippine?"  asked  Charlie  one  day,  as  he 
walked  beside  his  indulgent  friend,  who  had 
always  a  hand  to  give  to  each  of  the  children, 

Kovember  was  lax  advanced ;  the  trees 
were  spreading  their  bare  network  against 
the  lurid  glow  of  the  setting  sun,  that  struggled 
vainly  for  his  wonted  supremacy  over  the 
heavens,  and  was  slowly  dying  in  the  attempt, 
looking  all  the  redder  and  grander  even  for 
the  grey  mantle  that  surrounded  him  on  every 
side.  A  damp,  earthy  smell  rose  fiY}m  the 
trim  pathways  at  Beauchamp  Towers,  and 
mounds  of  yellow  leaves,  raked  tc^tbertobe 
removed  the  next  day,  formed  the  only  variety 
where  so  lately  shrubs  and  brilliant  flowers 
had  lavished  their  colours  and  their  beauties. 
Instead  of  nightingales,  a  troop  of  chiirupitig 
sparrows  wrestled  and  fluttered  in  the  bare 
boughs  or  in  the  masses  of  ivy  that  clothed 
some  decaying  tree ;  and  a  puffed  robin  sat 
forlorn  in  dark  distinctness  against  the  disk 
of  the  sun,  opening  his  beak  to  give  out  a 
melancholy  note  now  and  then,  and  suffering 
his  rosy  breast  to  be  colourless  and  echpsed 
by  the  fiery  splendour  beyond  him. 

FhiHppine  did  not  love  the  winter,  and  she 
had  been  very  silent  as  she  walked  through 
the  woods,  hajdiy  listening  to  and  not  at  all 
disturbed  by  the  children's  prattle.  The  fall 
of  the  quiet  leaves  seemed  to  be  upon  her 
own  heart,  and  a  certain  sensation,  not  of 
pain  actually,  but  of  discomfort,  of  which  she 
hardly  knew  the  cause,  came  with  it 

On  a  sudden  the  thought  that  had  made 
her  sad  and  silent  passed  before  her  again. 
How  was  it  in  a  certain  soot  abroad,  where 
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crosses  and  flowers  had  reared  themselves  in 
summer,  but  where  only  crosses  must  be 
standing  now?  Were  the  leaves  falling  with 
that  slow  solemn  munnur  then  ?  Settling 
sadly,  as  noiselessly,  on  the  gieen  mound 
where  Caspar  Marshall  was  laid?  She  had 
not  seen  the  mound,  but  how  well  she  could 
picture  it :  not  in  the  great  churchyard^that 
was  not  possible  for  a  heretic — but  in  a  patch 
of  ground  hard  by.  Two  other  Englishmen 
and  an  English  infant  lay  beside  him,  and  a 
railing  enclosed  the  little  spot 

The  roses  were  planted,  Margaret  had 
written — English  roses  for  this  English  grave. 
For  Philippme  had  sent  some  when  she 
reached  England,  and  the  chaplain  had  pro- 
mised to  see  them  placed  and  cared  for. 

"  Do  not  say  anything  about  my  having 
sent  them,"  wrote  poor  Philippine ;  "  it  might 
be  misinterpreted.  And  why  should  he  not 
have  English  roses  beside  him,  and  why  not 
from  me  ?" 

And  Margaret  in  the  midst  of  her  sorrows 
had  thought  enough  for  Philippine  to  answer, 

"  Why  not,  indeed  ?  You  were  bis  friend, 
and  one  of  his  latest  Mends ;  it  is  very  kind 
in  you,  Philippine,  to  send  the  flowers.  He 
was  true  to  all  his  Iriends,  and  he  would  have 
wished  to  see  them  happy.  So  when  I  hear 
you  are  very  happy,  Philippine,  far  happier 
than  you  are  now ;  when  you  tell  me  you  Inve 
found  some  one  I  cannot  think  unworthy  of 
you,  I  shall  rejoice  doubly — for  him,  and  for 
myself." 

Beside  a  death-bed,  Margaret  had  deter- 
mined to  close  her  eyes  to  a  certain  tree  of 
knowledge  within  her  reach.  Had  she  looked 
and  tasted  she  felt  that  not  she  herself,  but 
Philippine  would  suffer.  If  we  wish  to 
quench  a  smouldering  hre  it  is  not  a  wise 
plan  to  open  channels  of  air  upon  it,  and  so 
fan  it  into  flame.  And  though  Margaret, 
being  veryliberal-minded,is  not  hasty  in  form- 
ing irrevocable  decisions,  when  once  she  has 
decided,  she  is  not  easily  turned  aside.  To 
take  Philippine  to  her  heart  as  Caspar's  love, 
as  loving  Caspar,  would  indeed  have  been 
sweetest,  easiest,  and  most  comforting;  and 
Margaret  knew  that  she  had  but  to  say, 
"  Come  !"  But  what  was  best,  and  where 
lay  the  path  of  duty,  that  was  Margaret's 
quest  Philippine  was  young  enough  to  be 
saved  still,  if  only  a  strong  hand  forbad  her 
acceptance  of  an  offered,  a  possible  sorrow. 

"She  may  live  this  down,  please  God  I"  said 
Margaret.  And  so  she  wrote  to  Philippine 
as  Caspar's  "  friend," 

And  to  a  great  extent  Margaret's  plan  of 
action  was  successful    Philippine  staned  at 


her  own  thoughts,  and  paused  to  ask  herself 
what  she  had  been  doing  unawares  ?   Peihaps  I  \ 
she  was  deceiving  herself,  nuising  an  unreality  . 
in  her  heart.     Maybe  Caspar  Marshall  had  . 
never  thought  of  her  as  anything  more  than  a  I 
friend;  as  Margaret   called   her  so,  it  was  I 
more  than  probable.    She  was  ashamed  of 
the  little  fabric  she  had  built,  as  it  seemed, 
on  air.     She  tried  to  hide  herself  firom  herself. 
The  love  of  Elaine  was  far  from  her !  if  she  1 
was  unbeloved,   she  dared  not,  could  not 
love. 

So  when  Charlie's  dear  voice  broke  in  upon 
her  thoughts  she  was  gladof  theintermprion, 
and  shook  herself  free  from  them. 

"  Aunt  Marg'ret  ? "  she  replied  to  liJs 
question,  "before  Christmas,  perhaps — if  she 
is  well  enough,  Charlie." 

"  And  wiU  we  go  away  when  she  comes. 
Miss  Philippine?  or  will  we  stay  a  little  , 
teeny  bit  longer  ?  I  hope  we  won't  go  back 
to  Femhill  before  Christmas  comes." 

"  Why  not,  Charlie  ?  " 

"  Because  Elspet  says  Miss  Philippine — 
you,  I  mean — have  nice  Christmas  stockings 
for  the  poor  children,  and  puts  nice  things  in 
them — presents  and  things." 

"But  you  are  not  poor  children,"  said 
Philippine. 

"  Oh,  amn't  I  poor,  then  ?  I  haven't  got 
nothing  but  a  old  penny,  and  he's  got  a  hole 
through  him — besides,  he's  so  hot." 

"  Hoi,  Charlie  ?  " 

"  Ob,  I  mean,"  said  Charlie,  waking  up, 
and  shaking  himself,  after  a  plunge  in  a  pile 
of  wet  leaves— -probably  the  cause  of  his 
sudden  return  to  consciousness^"  I  mean  he 
was  hot,  but  I  think  he  must  be  cold  now. 
I  put  him  in  the  fire  to  look  through  him, 
don't  you  see," 

"  How  long  ago,  Charlie  ?  "  ■' 

"  About  a  week  or  a  month,  I  think." 

"Then  I  should  fancy  he  is  quite  cold,"  i 
said  Philippine,  She  could  not  help  think-  " 
ing  the  process  was  often  had  recourse  to  by  |; 
the  children.  She  herself  was  constant))'  put 
in  a  fire  of  perplexity  by  their  strange  ques- 
tions, and  she  was  quite  sure  they  must  then  I 
"  see  through  "  her. 

Far  from  smooth  had  been  her  sailing  '\ 
with  her  new  charges,  since  their  arrival  at  \^ 
the  Towers.  She  had  never  been  so  cease-  j 
lessly  employed  and  never  more  interested ; 
but  treasures  are  sometimes  troublesome  in  | 
proportion  to  their  worth,  and  fears  for  the 
unguarded  speech  of  Charlie,  and  for  the 
personal  safety  of  both,  while  she  was  re- 
sponsible for  them,  kept  her  continually  on 
the  pti  vive. 
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Once  their  stay  had  veiy  nearly  come  to  a 
premature  end.  Mrs.  Beauchamp  thought 
it  a  bad  plan,  on  principle,  to  pet  and  spoil 
children  whose  future  paths  must  lead  them 
through  privation  and  poverty ;  and  she  re- 
minded Philippine  continually  that  she  was 
acting  a  doubtfiil  part  towards  these  little 
ones  in  devoting  so  much  time,  and  all  else 
at  her  command,  to  their  amusement  But 
Philippine  was  a  wilful  woman;  and  the 
Scotch  proverb  says,  that  even  a  "  wilful  man 
ma'un  ha'e  his  way."  Nevertheless,  when 
Charlie  misbehaved  himself,  or  committed 
some  folly  amounting  to  such  in  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ's  eyes,  Pbihppine  could  not  but 
tremble  for  the  consequence. 

At  her  request,  luncheon  for  the  rest  of  the 
party  was  made  the  children's  dinner,  so  that 
at  one  meal  during  the  day  they  might  be 
present.  Mr.  Beauchamp  delighted  in  them 
and  in  Charlie's  quaint  candour,  and  his 
wife,  in  spite  of  herself,  was  often  betrayed 
into  an  amused  smile.  But  with  the  wonted 
hour,  one  unlucky  day,  no  Charlie  came  to 
climb  into  his  high  chair. 

Elspet  was  summoned.  She  had  brushed 
his  hair  and  washed  his  hands,  and  put  on  a 
new  pinafore,  and  he  had  lef^  the  nursery. 
The  butler  had  not  seen  him,  neither  had 
the  footmen,  neither  had  the  gardener,  nor 
the  coachman.  Messengers  were  sent  to  all 
parts,  but  in  vain. 

It  was  a  sorry  sight  indeed.  Dolly  widi 
tearful  eyes  was  left  alone  at  the  large  table, 
from  which  all  the  chairs  had  been  pushed 
aside,  for  the  sole  reason,  that  being  fastened 
there  by  an  immovable  bar,  she  could  not 
have  got  don-n  to  save  even  her  <mm  little 
life.  Mr.  Beauchamp,  without  a  hat,  went 
I  about  in  the  garden,  wearing  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  by  way  of  appearing  quite  at 
ease,  as  if  he  kept  his  equanimity  in  them, 
and  assuring  every  one  the  boy  was  all  righ^ 
while  he  continued  a.  would-be  careless 
search  over  the  premises. 

A  gardener-boy  on  tiptoe  looked  into  the 
large  fountain,  while  a  housemaid  with  a 
white  face  stood  behind  him,  watting  in 
terror  for  his  verdict  "  drowned "  or  "  not 
drowned,"  and  not  daring  to  face  the  possi- 
bility hersel£ 

Mrs.  Beauchamp,  with  her  unfolded  nap- 
kin in  her  band,  stood  at  the  window  over- 
looking the  terrace,  her  eye-glass  raised,  and 
an  occasional  "  Very  tiresome  1  dear  me ! " 
escaping  her ;  more  (let  us  do  her  justice)  as 
a  vent  for  her  feelings  than  from  real  dis- 
pleasure. 

Philippine  did  not  speak,  but  went  noise- 
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lessly  from  room  to  room,  looking  eagerly 

into  each  with  a  hope  he  might  be  diere,  and 
turning  away  sick  at  heart  to  another  door. 
For  the  search  had  continued  more  than  half 
an  hour  now,  and  how  the  child  could  be 
alive,  and  yet  within  reach  of  the  long  loud 
calls  of  "  Char-lie  !  Charlie !  "  that  echoed 
unheeded  through  the  house  and  grounds,  it 
was  difficult  to  understand. 

Philippine  and  Elspet  met  at  the  bath- 
room  door.  It  was  a  favourite  resort  of 
Charlie's,  where  a  large  window  for  catching 
flies,  and  a  bath  to  sail  his  boats  in,  afforded 
him  every  advantage  in  manning  vessels  by 
maiming  blue-bottles. 

A  large  marble  bath,  reached  by  steps, 
which  was  usually  kept  dosed  in  by  a  high 
railing  (just  wide  enough  between  die  bars 
to  admit  a  boat  and  Charlie's  hand),  occu- 
pied the  larger  part  of  this  room.  There 
were  thus  two  dangers  into  which  the  un- 
wary boy  might  have  fallen.  Through  the 
window,  from  the  table  on  which  he  climbed 
to  fetch  his  victims,  or  into  the  bath,  deep 
enough  to  have  drowned  him  twice  over. 

The  meeting  at  the  door,  showing  that  the 
fears  of  each  w;re  shared  by  the  other,  added 
not  a  litde  to  the  anxie^  Philippine  and 
Elspet  were  suffering ;  and  there  was  an 
instant's  pause  before  either  summoned 
courage  to  turn  the  handle  of  the  door. 

In  moments  like  these  what  cannot 
imagination  work !  Charlie's  face  white 
under  the  clear  water,  his  black  frock  float- 
ing on  either  side,  the  boat,  and  the  maimed 
flics  struggling  upon  the  top,  where  he  had 
let  go  his  hold,  and  he  lying  motionless  and 
beyond  help  at  the  bottom — all  this  and 
more  passed  over  the  mind  of  Fhihppine  in 
the  instant  that  she  turned  the  handle,  and 
saw  that  the  window,  thank  God  1  was 
closed. 

The  momentary  relief  of  finding  their  fears 
in  that  particular  quarter  groundless,  passed 
away  when  the  doleful  "  Char-lie  !  Master 
Char-He  I "  rang  again  upon  their  ears,  and 
they  returned  to  the  old  misery  of  anxious 
uncertainty  with  a  sigh.  Elspet,  who  had 
been  loudest  at  first  in  declaring  that  there 
"  wasn't  nothin'  to  be  afiraid  of,"  and  that  the 
boy  would  appear  immediately,  now  fairly 
broke  down.  Seating  herself  upon  the  stairs, 
and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  she 
rocked  herself  to  and  fro  in  abject  misery. 

Little  Dolly,  released  by  some  merciful 
passer-by,  was  screaming  loudly  in  Philip- 
pine's  arms.  The  bus5e  and  excitement 
frightened  her  even  more  than  her  brother's 
absence,  and  by  way  of  pacifying  her  a  little, 
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ber  comforter  tamed  towards  the  dining- 
TOOm  with  the  view  of  administenDg  the  first 
tempting  morsel  she  could  fiod,  and  distract- 
ing her  thoughts  from  the  seardi  now  being 
carried  on  in  quite  anofter  directioii. 

There  was  an  ominous  silence,  indeed,  in 
rtie  rooms  they  approached.  Doors  stood 
wide  open,  fires  had  been  foi^tten,  and 
were  settling  down  low  and  red  in  Mrs. 
Beauchamp's  room  and  the  drawing-rooms. 
From  the  dining-room  the  exemplary  pillar- 
like  footmen  and  butler  had  disappeared, 
forgetting  even  to  replace  the  covers  on  the 
dishes.  Philippine  almost  shuddered,  as 
with  the  sobbing  child  in  her  arms  she 
neared  the  room  where  first  they  had  missed 
Charlie,  where  perhaps  ChaiUe  would  never 
be  seen  again. 

A  sudden  check  was  put  upon  her  imagi- 
nation and  hex  fears,  though  she  was  not  a 
little  startled. 

Large  as  lif&— the  eyes,  indeed,  larger  than 
she  had  ever  seen  them — his  hair  ruffled  upon 
his  forehead,  his  face  'very;  pale  and  his 
mouth  open,  a  little  figure  sat  cross-legged 
under  the  dining-room  table,  staring  out  at 
Philippine  in  apparently  awe-struck  silence. 
The  white  doth  and  the  dark  Turkey  carpet 
framed  him  in,  and  finished  off  the  unu^ial 
picture  and  position. 

"  Charlie ! "  exclaimed  Philippine,  as  soon 
as  she  could  speak — "  what  is  the  matter  ? " 

"  I — don't  know,"  said  Charlie. 

*•  Are  you  ill  ?" 

"  No  " — in  a  very  low  voice. 

"And  where  have  you  been  then?" 

Charlie's  chin  began  to  retire  into  the  neck 
of  his  little  blouse,  and  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  of  his  eyes,  for  the  shock  of  falling  hair. 

In  the  very  lowest  of  voices,  and  rubbing 
his  chubby  chillblained  little  forefinger  up 
and  down  the  edge  of  his  boat,  Charlie  made 
answer  at  la'it — 

"Here!'- 

It  was  very  fortunate  for  the  poor  little 
man  that  Philippine  had  patience  to  listen 
to  his  doled-out,  piecemeal  explanation,  and 
that  she  was  quick  enough  to  guess  what  she 
could  not  get  him  to  explain. 

For  he  was  far  too  bewildered  and 
frightened  to  give  any  lucid  account  of  the 
sad  business.  He  had  no  dear  idea  as  to 
how  it  had  come  about  himself.  It  was 
Philippine  that  divined  at  length  that  the 
game  of  hiding  under  the  table,  began  in 
sport,  had  ended  in  a  reality  of  fright  j  and 
that  this  fright,  or  rather — for  fear  is  not 
exactly  a  diing  known  to  Charlie— the  sight 
of  the  alarm  he  had  caused  to  others,  and 
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&e  commotion  he  had  occasioned  in  the 
decorous  household,  had  so  paralyzed  and 
stupefied  him,  that  with  eyes  and  moulli 
open,  as  Philippine  had  found  him,  he  had 
remained  (like  the  boy  of  tradition  who 
mimicked  his  neighbour  when  the  wind 
changed)  a  painfiil  fixture  beneath  the  table. 

After  this  adventure  it  was  some  dajrs 
before  Chariie's  spirits  rose  above  zero. 

He  was  heard  sobbing  quietly  to  himself 
beneath  the  sheets  on  two  several  occasions— 

"Oh,AuntMarg'ret,Aimt MaigVet!  Isball 
die  fbr  you.  Aunt  Marg'ret — and  I've  quite 
forgotten  the  way  to  be  good." 

I  think  a  brain-wave  must  have  carried  tbe 
sound  to  Aunt  Margaret,  as  she  leant  upon 
ber  window-sill  and  watdied  the  Roonn 
moon.  That  moon  was  looking  into  the  daik 
comers  of  the  Coliseum,  where  the  tiamp 
tramp  of  the  PVcnch  sentry  alone  broke  the 
silence.  And  it  looked  ioto  something  else 
vety  like  a  ruin — a  wUte  face  with  daik  lines 
upon  it,  and  very  wasted  cheeks,  that  shone 
out  white  and  deathlike  in  the  silvet  light 

Even  now  a  party  of  strangers  are  on  their 
way  to  the  other  ruin,  and  will  disturb  tbe 
stillness  of  the  place.  But  on  this  one,  only 
the  moon,  God's  angels,  and  God  Himself 
will  look  to-night 

Which  of  the  three  is  it  that  wakes  Mar- 
garet for  the  first  time  into  a  yearning  for  her 
two  httle  stray  lambs  at  home,  into  a  sudden 
remembrance  of  the  fact  that  she  has  been 
mondis  away  from  them  whom  God  bad 
entrusted  to  her  ? 

With  a  sudden  accession  of  bitterness,  and 
repentance,  and  shame,  Margaret  threw  her- 
self upon  her  bed,  and,  like  Peter,  wq>t 
bitterly.  She  raised  for  a  moment  her  head 
with  an  unspoken  vow  upon  her  lips.  Sbe 
would  go  home  to^notrow,  come  what  may. 
So  might  God  help  her ! 

And  there  all  night  long,  not  the  bi^ 
moon  only,  but  from  the  window  she  had 
left  open,  the  chill  night  winds  of  Italy,  alas! 
of  Rome,  played  over  the  sleeping  figure  of 
Margaret. 

To  any  one  who  had  watched  her  there, 
the  contrasts  of  snow-white  face  and  hands 
upon  the  black  gown  falling  round  her,  tbe 
sleep  might  have  seemed  one  of  death. 

But  the  angels  knew  better. 


But  all  this — Charlie's  misdemeanour  and 
the  consequent  alarm  at  the  Towers,  and 
Margaret's'  fatal  sleep  in  the  poisonous  nighc 


air  of  lUnae — had  occuned  full}'  six  weeks 
before  she  and  Mise  Annjta^e  watched  the 
orange  gathering  from  their  windows. 

Five  weeks  of  Roman,  fever  had  since 
then  reduced  the  thin  white  Mai^aret  of  July 
and  August  into  a  shadow  of  ^al  shadow. 
Mr.  BcMigfe'gtp  had  called  hex  a  shadow  at 
Munich.  Viiut  could  be  have  called  hei 
now? 

Only  twice  had  she  been  lifted  from,  her 
bed  on  to  the  sofa  iu  the  window  of  the  littie 
sitting-room,  ^td  it  was  by  means  of  many 
pillows  and  nofh.  piopping  alone,  that  ste 
was  able,  warily  t-nnnghj  to  mtch  the  sun- 
set and  the  ■^ly-'^r-  in  the  ^cdan: 

Mrs.  Army  tage,  with  puce  unsdfi^mea^  had 
wished  to  tear  hecself  from  SoBie  in  amia:  to 
give  the  customary  change  of  air  to-  her 
valid.  But  Mai^acet  ha^  expressed  bol&  b^ 
word  and  such  feeble  gesture  as.  she  coafif  at. 
present  conuaaad,  so  strong  a.  dimm  " 
to  be  moved  at  all,  that  her  friend  was. 
obliged  to  give  way.  And,  sani  die  Ea^jiA 
doctor,  it  waa  aot,  afrnc  aii^  SRck  a  risk  aC  the 
beginning  of  the  coMaaason  as  later  in  Ifie 
year  it  would  undoobCi^  have  been.  With 
November,  frott  had  set  in,,  and  httleHaMan 
school-boys  wne  covDting  on  tte  foaiide 
day  when  snow  uponthe  grotuid.'.shonld  be 
the  ngnal  Ioe  a  holiday 

"  llie  doetor  wishea  you  to  dniw  tv^nor- 
row,  my  dew,"  said  Dtis.  Armyt^gr  as  she 
drew  the  blind,  andangthe  bell  fbrGiacomov 
cook,  butlei^  and  vaiei  da  ^am,  iriio  widi 
his  brown  beadjt  ^Ksand  swarthiic  1 1  ilaaiiiin^ 
and  hair,  ai^  hiaqpidt  letortK  aBd'.speaking 
gestures,  broighl!  a  boaadi  of  freghnaaa  into 
Maigaiet's  monotona^  day  tiiat  nifc  her 
look  for  hi».cntTaDce  and  exit  wil^sclulididi 
pleasure. 

"Very  writ,;'  said  SfergoMl,  wiiiftiiiit!;  x 
little  how  it.  wvold  be  maaagai^  bMt  fsr  t»o 
weak  in  mind:  a^  body  to  Itt  capable  of 
thinking  out  jayljiiag. 

The  door  opened  and  Giacomo,  wMte^ 
aproned  antf  bare-armed,  carried  in  a  pair  of 
nckety  candies  and  set  them  on  the  table. 
Mrs.  Armytage  ordered  a  carriage  for  the 
next  day  at  thie& 

"AUetre?  Fer  laSignoiina?  Ebenel  E 
la    Signorina?    Fonera   Sigooiioa?    Cwne 

A  fbrtfaer  order  put  a  check  on  his  elo- 
quence ;  and  he  bustled  out  of  the  room  with 
a  ahmgand  a " H^ I "  more  expressive  than 
any  corresponding  word — if  such  it  may  be 
called — ia  our  graver  language. 

And  the  next  day  punctually  at  three, 
dinner    cooked,    dmner    saved,    the    bell 
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answered,  letters  posted,  coals  carried  up, 
dinner  carried  away,  Giacomo  dressed  and 
gone  to  meet  the  carriage,  was  seated  upon 
the  box ;  and  cmly  awaitmg  a  si^al  to  be 
like  a  lami^ighter  at  Margaret's  side,  ready 
to  carry  her  down,  to  arrange  her  cushions, 
and  to  direct  the  coachman  where  to  drive. 

"  My  cards  ! "  said  Mis.  Aimytage  as  she 
got  into  the  carriage. 

"  H^  !  qui,  Madame  1 "  from  the  box,  as 
Giacomo's  brisk  little  figure  twisted  itself 
round  facing  them,  and  then  adjusted  itself 
ag^  as  quickly,.  a&  he  desred  the  driver  to 
make  for  the  Porta  San.'  Sebaatisno,  and  the 
Via  ^pia,  aodi^Iaced  the  card-«ase  in  his 
paeiaet 

BUtth^had  hardly  passed  thewalls  and  the 
great  gataway,  before  the  motion  «f  the  car- 
riage had.  became  too  much  for  MargareL 
Almost  aX.  &alLS>  pace   ^y    drore    slowly 

Mrs.  Annytage  and  Giac(ai»  thought  it 
was  the  motion  of  the  carria^..  Ve,  having 
seen  like  dcves  before,  in.  whida  Margaret 
took  haff  part,  in  the  Imir  whifs  streets  of 
Munich,  no  believe  that  soirowfil  associa- 
tiaos  had'  their  part  in  the  weaiiness  and 
beaifuliiaaa  which  came  upon  bra  now. 

Aaid  thea  they  had  driven  on  a  sad  way  too, 
whetK  the  mad.  is  flanked  on  eidier  side  by 
the  niHBHMKts-  of  the  dead,  great  and  small 
— baJEra,  senator,  tr^mne,  and  hero,  lying 
ade  b;  side. 

Se  is  net  x  soitowStI  aght  to  us  in  robust 
beaWt;  nsr  toifie  gf^  caralcade  of  English 
tiden  who  duh^l  ura  camia^  at  full  gallop 
.  A  Htde  wwndennent 
a  m^fsato.  some.  'S&en  talk  of 
iasrt.aMtl  last  year's  "  meet "  at 
tomb.  That  is  perhaps  all; 
01,  a  sceptic  who  thiaks-it  aQ  "-nonsense,  you 
BnoM^-tAe  teal  tomi^  are  taken,  away  long 
ago  " — and  ^peais  iKuned  oa^  to  the  one 
or  tw»  mere  igoaiant  than,  hnsself,  who 
laugh  at  hia  aseerdon,  dUB^ia^  ft  at  safe  thing 
to-  do;  not  compramisiag  titan  at  all, 
whether  he  speaks  m  jest  or  earnest. 

But  M^garet,  whose  heart  had  been  in  the 
grave  for  some  months  past,  who  had  been 
so  near  the  grave  herself,  and  whose  whole- 
nervous  system  seemed  gone  to  ruin,  wept 
silently  but  very  bitterly  during  this  first  short 
drive.  She  could  hardly  have  said  why.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  cried  chiefly  because 
she  had  no  longer  any  power  to  hold  her 
tears. 

So  Mrs.  Armjftage  did  not  leave  cards  any- 
where that  day ;  but  ten  days  later,  Margaret, 
with  a  litde  colour  iu  her  cheeks,  took  her 
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seat  beside  her  friend  with  something  almost 
like  pleasure  in  the  anticipation  of  the  drive. 
They  drove  in  silence  for  a  long  while, 
drinking  in  the  gentle  intoxications  of  that 
enchanted  air.  Past  the  great  fountain  in 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  past  Sie  indolent  beau- 
tiful groups  of  models  on  the  steps,  past 
Piale's,  where  Englishmen  began  to  loiter, 


through  the  Via  Babuino,  up  to  the  sentinel 
churches  at  either  end  of  that  street  and  the 
Corso,  twin  guardians  of  the  two  large 
thoroughfares  of  Rome. 

Here  they  swept  into  the  great  "  pUce  of 
the  people,"  worthy  of  "a  people"  indeed, 
with  its  great  obelisk  towering  to  the  blue 
sky  ;  an  obelisk  by  whom  Romulus  is  but  of 


yesterday ;  an  obelisk  that  it  is  said  was  a 
memory  to  the  chosen  people,  when  they 
went  out  laden  with  the  Egyptian  spoils. 

There  it  stands,  pointing  with  eternal 
finger  to  the  throne  of  God,  helping  the 
finite  in  us,  if  but  for  a  moment,  to  grasp  In- 
finity— and  to  believe. 

Rome  had  heretofore  been  a  day-dream 
with  Margaret.  From  this  day  forward,  spite 
of  her  weakness  and  dejection,  despite  her 
sorrows  and  her  comparative  loneness  and 


friendlessness  among  strangers,  the  place  took 
possession  of  her  senses,  of  her  passions,  of 

her  imagination,  and  of  her  heart. 

The  whole  poetry  of  her  nature,  and  her 
fine  sensitiveness  and  susceptibility  of  beauiy 
in  every  form,  were  satisfied.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  for  the  first  time  she  understood 
folly  how  the  spirit  can  be  said  to  "  drink 
in"  pleasure.  Such  beautiful,  intangible, 
leAned  pleasure  too :  how  can  it  do  other- 
wise than  devate?  ,  -  ■ 
LiOPt^le        I 


Margaret  lay  back  on  her  pillows  and 
allowed  the  first  conscious  return  of  peace 
and  pleasure  to  steal  over  her.  And  Mis. 
Armytage,  with  her  lap  full  of  English  letters, 
was  too  engrossed  to  disturb  her  happy 
reveries.  It  would  not  last  long,  poor  Mar- 
garet !  Sorrow  would  come  back  with  its 
old  adng ;  and  the  memory  of  the  children 
from  whom  she  had  so  long  been  separated 
would  bring  the  old  choking  to  her  throat 
And  again  and  again  she  would  lift  up  the 
thin  blue-v«ned  band,  only  to  prove  how 
weak  it  was,  and  what  a  poor  thing  the 
strongest  will  appears,  while  encased  in  the 
bonds  and  bairiers  of  the  most  wasted  body. 
What  was  the  use  of  wiHing  to  go  home,  of 
all  her  loi^ngs  for  the  children,  of  all  hei 
resolves  to  lift  heiself  up  from  the  depths  of 
grief  she  now  felt  she  had  too  long  suffered 
herself  to  remain  in,  of  ail  her  determinations 
to  take  up  with  God's  help  the  work  she  had 
cast  aside,  and  to  try  and  live  j^ain  for  God 
— for  others  ? 

At  present,  none.  The  little  hand  lying 
on  her  black  dress,  sent  forth  like  Noah's 
dove  on  its  short  voyage  of  discovery,  had 
returned  heavily  and  feebly  to  its  resting- 
place.  Not  quite  yet,  Margaret.  The  flood 
is  ebbing,  the  mists  are  nsing;  soon,  very 
soon,  the  dry  land  will  appear.  '  But  fbr  the 
present,  like  the  dove,  he  quiet  The  oHve- 
leaf  for  your  gathering  is  not  a  great  way  off. 

Some  one  talks  of  "  the  happiness  of  an 
accepted  sorrow."  At  times — though  still 
rarely — Margaret  could  have  believed  in 
such  a  thing. 

Now,  as  they  drove  throi^h  the  Porta  del 
Fopolo,  past  the  exiled  foreign  churches, 
that  little  bed  of  heresy  not  to  be  tolerated 
within  the  walls,  or  beneath  the  Papal  eye — 
Margaret  had  calmly  rehearsed  the  drama  of 
the  eventful  months  past  by.  She  had  in 
&ncy  watched  beside  what  had  been  so 
nearly  her  own  death-bed,  fearing  to  linger 
by  that  one  whose  reality  and  whose  tor- 
ments no  fancy  could  have  exceeded.  And 
not  for  the  first  time  it  came  across  her  with 
a  sort  of  wonder  and  awe — how  marveUousIy 
had  her  path  been  laid  out  for  her !  That 
Caspar  should  go  had  been  God's  will 
Somewhere  in  His  eternal  purpose  the  where- 
fore must  be  written.  But  how  had  it  been 
tempered  to  her  ?  The  children  tared  for  at 
home  by  the  one  woman  she  could  have 
chosen  for  the  charge.  That  woman  and 
her  father  removed  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  awfulness  of  death — and  Caspar's  death 
— seemed  to  demand  the  going  out  of  all 
men  firom  before  them — they  two  and  God 
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only — none  other  between  them  and  him. 
Then,  when  he  had  gone  from  her,  and  she 
needed  in  her  bitter  desolation,  not  comfort, 
for  she  was  past  that,  but  that  "  touch  of  a 
hand  that  is  warm,"  the  accidental  appear- 
ance, as  it  seemed,  of  another  friend  whose 
very  character  made  her,  in  this  case,  the 
most  fitting  of  nurses,  because  she  was  not 
the  most  tender  or  fechng  of  women. 

"Have  you  ever  thought,"  said  Mrs. 
Armytage,  folding  up  her  letters  at  last  as 
the  carriage  freed  itself  of  the  town  and 
swept  out  into  the  open  country,  "how 
str^ige  it  was,  Margaret,  that  I  should  have 
been  able  to  come  to  you  at  Munich  just  as 
you  were  left  alone  ?  " 

"  I  was  thinking  of  it  now,"  said  Margaret, 
turning  her  heavy  eyes  with  a  smile  about 
her  lips  to  her  friend. 

"  How  curious  I  I  am  certain  there  is 
some  connecdon.  between  people's  thoughts 
that  has  not  been  explained..  I  have  a  friend 
now  who  did  have  a  theory  about  it— he  has 
theories  for  everything.  He  would  give  mc 
an  explanation  quite  satisfactory  enough  for 
me.  He  was  coming  to  Rome  this  winter, 
by-the-bye.  Let  us  look  for  his  name  at 
Piale's  as  we  go  home." 

So  they  looked. 

"  Palgrave,  Pearson,  Pierce,  Pratt,"  read 
Mrs.  Armytage,  following  the  long  column  of 
arrivals  vnth  her  finger. 

"  But  no  Poole,"  she  said,  closing  the 
book,  and  giving  it  back  to  Giacomo,  who 
ran  with  it  into  the  shop,  and  bounded 
like  a  lamplighter  to  his  seat  oa  the  box 
agam. 

"  Stop ! "  she  said,  as  the  coachman  turned 
the  horses'  heads  homewards.  "  Are  you 
tired,  dear  ?  No — very  well.  Then — drive 
to  Tadolini's  studio.  I  will  get  out  for  a 
minute  and  look  at  his  St.  MichaeL  Vou 
won't  mind  waiting  three  minutes,  I  know." 

"  Via  Babuino  I  Hfe  I "  said  Giacomo, 
pulling  up  his  rug  with  a  jerk,  and  they 
drove  08I  Mrs.  Armytage  telling  the  story 
of  her  journey  abroad,  of  her  meeting  with 
the  Beauchamps  at  Innsbriick,  who  in  the 
course  of  conversation  had  mentioned  their 
stay  at  Munich. 

"'You  did  not  meet  a  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Marshall  there?'  I  said  to  them,"  Mrs. 
Armytage  went  on.  "  Upon  which  they  told 
me  everythmg.  I  went  on  to  Munich  at 
once,  my  dear.  And,  humanly  speaking,  you 
would  not  be  alive  if  I  had  not  Poor  man  ! 
did  you  see  that  blind  man,  Margaret  ?  And 
quite  young,  too  !" 

But  Margaret  had  not  seen  him. 
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'  DO  MEN  GATHER  GRAPES  OF  THORNS,  OR  FIGS  OF 
THISTLES?" 


Br  THB  TtKAN 

SOME  remains  wiere  made  in  a  former 
paper  oa  the  greater  force  and  attrac- 
tiveness which  belong  to  those  provcrbe  that 
contain  a  latent  or  an  expressed  compaiisoB, 
When  subjects  of  thought  are  soddenly 
brought  together,  which  were  not  expected  to 
be  so  combined — when  a  moral  tiuth  is  sud- 
denly seen  to  lurk  behind  some  familiar 
object  of  nature,  or  some  homdy  fact  of 
common  experience — attention  is  excited  hi 
more  than  would  be  the  case  with  stay  ab- 
stract assertion  or  pret»pL  The  charm  of 
such  combination  gives  to  many  proverbs 
their  currency;  and  it  is  evident  too  that  b; 
presenting  tbeii  lesson  under  the  form  of  an 
image,  they  suggest  that  a  great  variety  in 
the  practical  ad^tatlon  of  such  sayings  is 
possible  and  allowable. 

Proverbs  of  thi&kind  are  like  parables ;  and 
this  remark  is  obviously  natural  here,  when 
we  are  approaching  the  consideration  of  schbc 
of  the  proverbs  of  our  Bleased  Lord  Himself. 
What,  in  fact,  is  such  a  proverb,  but  a 
parable  condensed  P  Where  can  we  draw  the 
line  ?  We  find  St.  Luke  sa3nng  in  one  place 
of  Christ,  that  "  He  spake  a  parable"  to  this 
effect:  Qm  t?u  blind  lead  f/u  blind  1  Shall 
tluy  not  both  /all  into  tht  ditch  t     Should  we 

t  rather  call  this  a  proverb?  Again,  to 
quote  three  familiar  sayii^s  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, based  upon  the  same  comparison — 
The  kingdom  of  God  is  like  leaven  :  Beuiart  of 
the  Uavai  of  the  Pharisees :  A  litUe  leaven 
lameneth  the  whole  lump, — are  these  parables, 
or  are  they  proverbs  ?  Who  shall  decide?  It 
is  sometimes  s^d  that  the  Gospd  according 
to  St.  John  contains  no  true  parables :  but 
following  the  present  train  of  thou^t,  we  see 
clearly  how  luamonious  is  our  Lord's  manner 
of  teadiing  in  that  Gospel  with  His  manner  in 
the  other  Goepds,  when  we  observe  the  cha.- 
ractcr  of  His  proverbs  as  there  recorded:  Let 
us  take  two  of  the  most  preciouB)  most 
solemn,  sentences  in  the  Wend  dt  God,  and 
two  of  the  shortest :  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the 
bramhes:  77u  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for 
the  she^.  Shall  we  call  them  parables  f  or 
shall  we  call  them  the  holiest  of  proverbs  ? 
In  fact  they  are  both.  In  this  Go^l,  when 
we  find  our  Lord  saying  to  His  disciples : 
"  These  things  I  have  spoken  to  yon  in 
proverbs:  but  the  hour  cometh,  when  I  shall 
no  longer  speak  to  you  in  proverbs:"  and 
when  we    find    them    saying,   "  Lo  1   now 
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speakest  thou  plainly^  and  qwakest  doj 
verb"  we  feel  instiiictivdy  tliAt  the  woid 
"paraiU"  wonld  he^  a  moie  natuial  ttansljf 
don.  And  so,  convemely:,  when  we  rsad,  in 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  that  Jesi 
said  in  the  ^nagogue  at  Nazareth,  "  Ye  will 
surely  say  to  me  tfais/roMr^,  F/gmfiati,  Jieai 
thyself,"*  our  translators  have  really  taken  a 
liberty  with  the  word,  iriiich  in  the  oi^nal  ii 
not  "proverb,"  but  "parable." 

Anotiier  introductory  remark  t£  a  general 
kind  occurs  at  this  point,  before  w«  proceed 
to  reflect  on  that  saying  of  Christ  which  is  . 
chosen  for  present  coDsideradon,     Most  pR>- 
verbs  acquire  an  additional  power  of  pa>e- 
trating  into   the  mind,  and,  therefore,  into 
the  experience  of  the  life,  by  being  thrown 
into  the  form  of  questions.     It  is  permissiUe 
to  take  a  human  illiistration  in  passing.    The 
reader  i»  peibaps  &niiliaf  with  this  saying:   I 
"  What  is  tfae  use  of  patience,  if  you  cannot    | 
find  it  when  you  wast  it?"  and  does  he  not 
feet  that  the  saying  has  much  more  force,  and 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  remembered,  by 
coming    to    us    in    an    mterro^^e    form? 
Now,  one  great  charactanstic  of  the  Bible  is 
that  it  is  a  guestionif^  book.     It  interrogates 
us  at  every  turn,  and  calls-  upon  U£  to  ted 
answers  to  these  interrogatioBS. ,  This  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  most  effectual  modes 
of  instruction.    Among  the  philosophers  of 
Athens,  with  ^om  students  of  Gre^  faistoiy 
are   vei^  familiar,   was   one,   wiiose    great 
occupation,  and  d^  great  secret  of  whose 
inflnence  was,  that  he  was  always  addng  , 
questions,  and  always  teaching  men  to  qnes-   1 
don  themselves.      So  with  the   Bibte.      It  ! 
goes  through  the  world  asking  questions;  | 
and  diese  questions  are  often,  in  tmth,  the  i 
most  striking  of  its  Proverbs.  A  dight  eimine-  ! 
ration  of  instances,  without  any  comment,   i 
willsuf&ce.     What  think  ye  of  Christ  1    T^ou  ^ 
that  leaehat  amiho;  teaeAest  that  not  thyself  1  \ 
If  the  salt  have  bst  his  saaeur,  wherewith 
shaU  it  be  sal^  t     Who  plan/etit  a  vineyard 
andeateth  not  of  the  ^vettheretft     Do  men 
l^ht  a  candle,  and  put  it  under  a  bushel  1 
What  shall  U  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  Atr 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  sgnll    IfHuy 
do  these  things  in  a  green  tree,  what  shall  be 
done  in  the  dry  t      Why  seek  ye  the  living 
among  the  daadi      Who  art  thou  tAat  judgat 
another  matis  seraani?    Can  a  fountain  at 
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the  same  place  sad  forth  sweet  water  and 
biiter  t  Do  mat  gather  grapes  of  thorns^  or 
figs  of  thisties  7 

The  first  obrious  meaning  of  this  last 
proverb,  in  literal  teitns, — the  iatetrogative 
fonn  of  die  sentence  bong  turned  into  the 
positive  and  the  cwDparison  with  natural 
objects  being  taken  out  of  it,  or  at  least 
bung  made  kss  vivid, — is  simply  this,  which 
we  find  in  a  neigbbouhng  veiae  :  "  By  their 
fruits  ye  shaU  know  them."  And  yet  even  in 
this  there  resides  a  compuiscxL  The  woid 
"fruit,"  as  employed  here,  is  itself  meta- 
photicai :  and  upon  this  fact  it  is  important 
for  us  to  dwell ;  for,  as  we  shall  see,  it  has 
much  to  do  widi  the  right  and  full  under- 
standing of  the  passage. 

Our  Lord  has  been  bidding  His  disciples 
to  beware  of  klse  prophets,  "which  come," 
He  says,  "  in  sheep's  clotliing,"  though  "  it>- 
wardly  they  are  ravening  wolves."  Then  He 
says,  "Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fiuits. 
Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thoins,  or  figs  of 
thistles?"  Then  He  adds,  "Every  good 
tree  bringeth  fonh  good  fruit :  but  a  corrupt 
tiee  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit  A  good  tree 
cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit ;  neither  can  a 
corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  bmt.  By  their 
fiuits  ye  shall  know  them."  *  And  there  are 
other  passages  in  Scripture  to  the  same 
general  effect.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  we 
refer  to  that  which  is  the  nearest  parallel,  and 
which  we  find  in  St.  Luke.  Our  Lord  has 
there  been  taking  a  different  subject  for  His 
Staiting-point.  He  has  been  admixiishing 
us  noi  to  be  very  ready  to  find  fault  with  our 
neighbours,  and  reminding  us  that,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  take  "  the  mote  "  out  s£  our 
brother's  ey^,  we  must  first  cast  "  the  beam  " 
out  of  our  own.  Then  He  proceeds — as  if 
to  suggest  to  us  that  what  is  bad  will,  with- 
out our  interference,  in  the  end  reveal  its 
true  character,  and  what  is  good,  likewise,  its 
character — "  For  a  good  tree  bringeth  not 
forth  corrupt  finit,  neither  doth  a  corrupt 
tree  bring  forth  good  fruit.  For  every  tree 
is  known  by  his  own  finit  For  of  tiioms 
men  do  not  gather  figs,  nor  of  a  bramble- 
bush  gather  they  grapes.  A  good  man  out 
of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth 
forth  that  which  is  good ;  and  an  evil  man 
out  of  the  evil  treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth 
forth  diat  which  is  evil :  for  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  heart  the  mouth  spcaketh."  + 

"  Of  thorns  men  do  not  ga^er  figs,  nor  of 
a  bramble-bush  gather  they  grapes : "  or,  as 
St.  Matthew  gives  it,  in  the  interrogative 
form,  and  therefore  more  pointedly,  "  Do 


men  gather  gnqies  of  thorns,  or  figs  of 
thistles?"  Now  it  is  clear  to  see  that  this 
pcoverb — this  brief  strong  comparison  of 
spiritual  things  with  natural — this  condensed 
parable— admits  of  several  applications.  In 
some  of  its  ^pphcations,  too,  it  is  not  alto- 
gether easy. 

Taking  it  as  it  arises  out  of  the  discourse 
recoided  by  St  Matthew,  we  can  perceive 
that  it  has  primary  reference,  not  so  much  to 
persons,  as  to  systons  of  faith  and  practice, 
or  at  least  to  persons  as  representadves  of 
such  systems.  "  Beware  of  false  prophets. 
Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of 
thistles?  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them."  And  here  we  are  at  <Hice  met  by  a 
diificulty.  For  each  varieQ'  of  Christian 
belief  has  its  good  features  and  its  bad  fea- 
tures.     Let  us  take  two  familiar  illustrations. 

We  believe  in  the  Deity  of  Christ,  in  His 
Incarnation,  in  His  Atonement  When  we 
use  St.  John's  language,  "  The  Wcttd  was 
God :  the  Word  was  made  Sesh,"  and  when 
we  use  St,  Peter's  langiit^e,  "  He  bore  our 
sins  in  His  own  body  on  die  tree,"  the  lan- 
guage expresses  to  us  what  we  UteraUybelieve.* 
But  there  are  others  who  do  not  believe  this 
at  alL  They  give  us  indescribable  pain  by 
speaking  of  our  dear  Saviour  as  if  He  were  a 
mere  man,  01  a  mere  angel.  And  yet  such 
persons  are  often  most  benevolent,  most 
generous,  most  upright,  most  pure  and  excel- 
lent in  their  lives.  What  are  we  to  say? 
Both  doctrines  cannot  be  true.  Yet  it  seems 
that  the  representatives  of  religious  systems 
are  to  be  judged  by  Iheir  fiuits.  Here  an- 
other proverb  comes  almost  inevitably  into 
the  mind,  "  He  can't  be  wrong,  whose  life 
is  in  the  right"  1  may  be  allowed  to  remark 
in  passing  that  that  proverb  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Bible.  At  first  sight,  however,  it  seems 
very  like  some  of  those  Bible  proverbs  which 
we  are  at  this  moment  discussing;  and  it 
certainljr  expresses  our  first  instinctive  feeling 
on  this  important  subject. 

Or  take  another  illustration.  We  believe 
that  when  Christ  offered  Himself  on  the 
Cross,  a  sufficient  and  complete  sacrifice  was 
made,  once  for  all,  for  the  sins  of  all  the 
world ;  and  on  this  sacrifice  we  rest  our 
whole  hope,  absohitely  and  widiout  reserve. 
When  we  read  what  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  says  on  this  subject,  we  understand 
it  literally,  f  But  there  are  others  who  honestly 
believe  that  the  intervention  of  a  human 
priest  is  still  requisite  for  the  full  blessing  to 
come  to  the  soul,  and  who  believe  fiirther 
that  by  paying  sudi  a  priest  to  offer  a  sacrifice 
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they  can  secure  a  positive  spiritual  benefit  to 
themselves,  or  even  diminish  the  sufferings  of 
the  dead.  And  among  those  who  entertain 
this  belief,  and  who  show  that  they  are  sincere 
in  this  belief,  by  practices  arising  out  of  it, 
and  systematically  arranged  on  an  enormous 
scale,  there  is  often  the  most  admirable  self- 
denial,  the  most  devoted  zeal, the  most  diligent 
pastoral  care.  Will  any  one  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  this  self-denial,  this  zeal,  this  pastoral 
care,  under  such  circumstances  ?  If  he  does, 
he  must  be  either  very  ignorant  or  very  unfair. 
Here  then  again  we  are  tempted  to  quote 
our  human  proverb  and  to  say,  "  He  can't  be 
wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the  right"  And 
anxiously  ask.  Does  truth  supply  no  test, 
respect  of  the  fruit  which  it  produces  ?  Or 
are  all  doctrines  equally  true  and  equally 
false  ?  Is  it  of  no  moment  what  we  believe  ? 
And  is  our  Lord's  rule,  as  ^ven  to  us  here, 
only  a  mockety  and  a  delusion  ? 

Now  in  dealing  with  a  difficulty  of  this 
kind,  we  may  revert  with  advantage  to  the 
fact  that  our  Lord's  words  are  a  proverb.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that,  for  the  most  part, 
a  proverb  does  not  express  the  whole  truth, 
but  only  exhibits,  in  a  strong  and  striking 
manner,  a  partial  truth,  or  one  aspect  of  the 
whole  truth.  In  feet,  to  a  proverb  there  is  very 
often,  as  was  remarked  in  the  first  of  these 
papers,  a  c&unter-proverb,  which  must  be 
added  to  the  other,  in  order  to  present  the 
whole  case  complete.  It  would  be  easy  to 
give  illustrations  from  resources  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  Thus,  when  we  wish  to 
guard  our  friends  against  the  expectation  of 
unmixed  enjoyment  and  unbroken  prosperity, 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  reminding  them  that 
"  there  is  no  rose  without  a  thorn."  But  the 
Italians  employ  a  counter-proverb,  equally 
just,  which  tends  to  guard  us  against  too 
much  discouragement  in  the  midst  of  in- 
evitable troubles,  when  they  say  that  "  in 
the  midst  of  thorns  grow  roses."  Each  of 
these  sayings  expresses  a  truth,  and  an  im- 
portant truth;  and  it  is  our  wisdom  to 
remember  both. 

Now,  the  characteristics  of  human  pro- 
verbs often  supply  the  best  comment  on  the 
characteristics  of  Divine  proverbs.  So  in  the 
case  before  us.  In  the  very  passage  from 
which  the  words  are  quoted  our  Lord  Him- 
self gives  us  a  counter-proverb.  False  pro- 
phets "come  in  sheep's  clolhing,  but  inwardly 
they  are  ravening  waives ; "  hence  they  are 
very  likely  to  delude  us.  Elsewhere  we  are 
told  that  Satan  "  himself  is  transformed  into 
an  angel  of  light,"  •  and  that  there  will  be  de- 


ceivers, who,  if  it  were  possible,  will  "  seduce 
even  the  elect"*  Hence  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if  in  some  cases  there  is  perplexity  in 
the  practical  use  even  of  a  Divine  rule  given 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Human 
faculties  and  human  experience  are  inade- 
quate to  supply  comprehensive  views  of 
complicated  religious  problems ;  and,  at 
least,  we  are  bound  to  look  at  sudi  problems 
carefully  on  more  sides  than  one. 

Another  remark,  in  the  face  of  the  above- 
mentioned  difficulty,  is  suggested  by  the  word 
"  fruit,"  which  our  Saviour  so  largely  uses  in 
these  passages.  This  is  the  point  to  which 
allusion  was  made  above,  in  the  early  part  of 
this  paper.  TTie  ripening  of  fruit  requires 
time.  We  cannot  fully  judge  of  3  fruit-tree 
in  the  early  spring.  In  order  to  be-  quite 
sure  of  its  capabihties  we  must  wait  till  the 
autumn.  Tendencies  in  right  directions  and 
wrong  direcrions  manifest  themselves  only 
gradually,'  The  full  results  of  good  and  bad 
principles  do  not  shew  themselves  immediately. 
Premature  judgments  are  very  likely  to  be 
wrong,  "/u^enotAing  before  the  lime"  is  one  of 
the  Divine  proverbs  contained  in  another  part 
of  Scripture:  and  we  are  reminded  here  of  one 
of  our  Lord's  parables,  the  lesson  of  which  is 
condensed  by  Himself  into  a  proverb,  in  the 
words,  "Zetbothgrow  tocher  till  the  harvest;" 
where  a  great  part  of  the  lesson  is  lost,  unless 
we  bear  in  mind  that,  in  the  early  stages  of  | 
growth,  there  is  a  great  liability  to  make  a  1 
mistake  between  what  in  the  New  Testament 
are  called  "  tares,"  and  what  will  tmn  out  to  ' 
be  genuine  wheat.  And  I  think  it  very  likely 
that  if  we  knew  exactly  what  those  plants  in 
the  Holy  Land  are,  which  are  call.ed  "thoma  " 
and  "thistles"  in  our  English  Bibles,  we 
should  recognise  something  in  the  growth  of 
these  plants  that  would  give  a  new  and  very 
significant  meaning  to  the  Lord's  proverbial 
question,  Do  men  ^her  grapes  of  thorns,  or 
figs  of  thistles  1 

Still  this  sentence,  which  comes  firom  Christ, 
is  intended  to  be  a  rule  to  us  ;  and,  though 
in  some  cases,  as  we  have  seen,  the  practical 
employment  of  the  rule  is  difficult,  in  other 
is  easy.  I  will  very  briefly  give  two 
instances — one  of  "  a  good  tree  bringing  forth 
good  fruit,"  the  other  of  "a  corrupt  tree 
bringing  forth  evil  fruit." 

It  is  admitted  that  within  the  range  of  what 
called  Christendom  there  is  occasional  per- 
plexity in  applying  the  test  among  ourselves, 
or  at  least  that  there  is  some  need  of  patience 
and  discrimination,  and  that  other  Divine  direc- 
tions must  be  taken  into  account  when  we 
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are  following  this.  But  let  us  take  Christi- 
anity itsdf,  in  its  prindples  and  in  its  results, 
Christianity  in  its  simplest  fonn  as  presented 
to  us  in  the  Gospels,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
mind  of  God  as  exhibited  to  us  in  the  teach- 
ing and  example  of  Christ,  and  the  results 
which  corae  out  of  this  Chiistianity,  just  as 
fruit  grows  from  the  branches  of  a  tree.  Did 
ever  anything  but  good  issue  out  of  this 
growth?  In  proportion  as  these  results  are 
genuine  and  free,  and,  so  to  speak,  natural, 
are  they  not  unifomily  beneficent  and  health- 
ful ?  Was  ever  any  man  made  worse  by  be- 
coming more  like  Christ?  Was  ever  the 
world  made  more  miserable,  more  corrupt,  by 
the  spreading  of  the  prindples  of  Christ? 
Does  not  universal  experience  testify,  in  a 
voice  that  cannot  be  questioned,  to  the  exact 
contrary  of  this?  Lookthrough  the  ages  which 
have  passed  since  Christ  came  upon  the 
earth.  Is  it  not  certain  that  all  the  best  things, 
of  which  the  human  race  has  had  experience 
within  that  time,  have  come  from  this  source  ? 
And  if  this  be  so,  have  we  not  here  an  adap- 
tation of  Christ's  proverbial  rule,  which  is  of 
immense  importance  ?  Christianity,  being 
such  in  its  results,  must  be  Divine  in  its 
origin.  Every  word  of  Christ,  every  act  of 
Christ,  having  a  tendency  to  improve  us,  to 
enrich  us  with  spiritual  blessing,  Christ  must 
indeed  be  from  above.  "Do  men  g&  ' 
grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  V  We 
know  indeed  but  little  as  yet  of  the  fiill  bene- 
diction resulting  from  the  coming  of  Christ 
upon  this  earth.  It  is  as  yet  only  the  time  of 
"  first-ripe"  fruit,  But  we  have  seen  of  the 
"grapes"  and  the  "figs"  from  the  valley  of 
Eshcol ;  and  we  know  from  the^e  samples 
that  the  trees  of  "the  land"  are  "good."* 

From  this  height  I  will  come  down  at  once 
to  a  very  low  level.  We  have  seen  an  instance 
of  good  fmit  proving  the  tree  to  be  good.  We 
are  now  to  find  an  instance  of  "evil  fhiit" 
proving  that  the  tree  from  which  it  comes  is 
corrupt.  Nor  need  we  wander  far  in  our 
search.  A  good  deal  of  serious  attention  has 
lately  been  given  to  the  modern  system  of 
Horse-racing,  in  its  bearing  on  general 
morality ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  dose 
attention  to  it,  and  continued  attention,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
system,  will  be  demanded  by  public  opinion. 
The  most  marked  feature  of  this  system  is 
the  practice  of  Gambling,  It  is  to  this 
practice  that  I  wish  to  apply  the  test  of  our 
Lord's  interrogative  proverb.  We  want  to 
know  whether  this  practice  is  good  or  bad. 
Test  it  by  its  fruits.     Did  you  ever  know  any 


good  to  come  from  Gambling?  Did  it  ever 
make  any  one  wiser,  happier,  nobler,  more 
useful,  more  unselfish,  than  before  ?  Are 
there  sufiicient  moral  and  sodal  benefits 
arising  ficim  it,  that  we  should  fadlitate,  en- 
courage, and  promote  it  ?  Or  is  it  produc- 
tive simply  of  harm?  Look  at  this  matter  care- 
fully. Take  rime  to  consider.  Such  things 
should  not  be  dealt  with  in  a  hurry.  There 
is  no  lack  of  information  on  the  subject 
We  have  now  a  large  amount  of  experience 
in  this  country  in  regard  to  this  question. 
Turn  it  round  well,  and  look  at  it  on  all  sides. 
Does  the  practice  of  Gambling  improve  our 
commercial  morality?  Does  it  elevate  the 
general  tone  of  sodcty  ?  Does  it  increase  con- 
fidence between  man  and  man  ?  Does  it  even 
add  to  the  productive  industry  of  the  country  ? 
Oris  the  practice  absolutely  barren  of  all  good? 
And  are  its  results  simply  inconvenience, 
discomfort,  distrust,  loss,  disappointment, 
wickedness,  and  misery  ?  If  this  latter  is  the 
verdict,  then  there  is  no  need  to  go  into  any 
of  those  collateral  arguments  by  which  the 
mind  is  of^en  drawn  off  from  the  main  point 
of  the  question.  The  matter  is  clear.  We 
have  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  tree  by  the 
fruit  which  it  bears.  We  are  evidently  on 
the  ground  which  was  cursed  for  man's  sin, 
"  Thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to 
thee  :"•  and  men  do  not  "gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles." 

Hitherto  we  have  been  occupied  in  apply- 
ing these  sentences  of  Christ'to  systems  of 
faith  and  practice,  and  to  the  representatives 
of  such  systems.  That  application,  however, 
of  this  instance  of  our  Lord's  proverbial 
teaching  is  far  from  exhausting  all  its  instruc- 
tion. We  must  not  forget  that  these  sacred 
proverbs  have  a  personal  reference  also — 
that  they  do  direct  our  attention  to  human 
conduct,  as  an  indication  of  human  character, 
and  as  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  good  or 
bad  principles  in  the  heart,  and  this  in  re- 
gard both  to  our  neighbours  and  to  our- 
selves. A  few  remarks  may  now  be  made 
on  this  side  of  the  subject  We  shall  see  , 
that  on  this  side  too  it  is  not  without  its 
difficulties;  though  here,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
our  Lord's  sayings,  if  they  are  carefully  con- 
sidered,  lessons   of   the  utmost  value  are 

ithin  our  reach. 
First,    with    regard    to    our    neighbours. 

Either  make  the  tree  good  and  his  fruit 
_  >od  :  or  else  make  the  tree  corrupt  and  his 
fruit  corrupt:  for  the  tree  is  known  by  his 
fruits."  Is  this  a  rule  to  guide  us  in  judging 
of  our  neighbours  ?    Undoubtedly  it  is ;  but 
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with  certain  limitations.     I  will  endeai 
to  point  out  three  such  limitations. 

1.  One  of  them  is  found  in  / 
rarity  ef  the  occasions  on  which  we  are  coiled 
to  judge  our  naghbours  at  aU.  We  are  indeed 
very  apt  to  judge  our  neighbours ;  but  very 
seldom  is  this  laid  upon  us  as  a  duty.  In  fact 
we  are  restricted  in  this  operation,  far  more 
than  we  are  encouraged,  by  the  Bible  itself. 
Various  proverbial  sayings  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament draw  a  line  of  hindrance  for  us,  in  this 
respect,  somewhat  severely.    Some  reference 

I  has  been  made  above  to  what  I  have  venr 
tured  to  call  counter-proveris,  which  limit  the 
range  of  other  proverbs.  And  sudi  counter- 
proverbs,  applicable  to  the  present  case,  could 
be  quoted  in  abundance  from  the  sacred 
pages,  "Judgenot,  ofid yeshail  notbejudgad." 
"Jiidgenotaaordingiothec^pearanee."  "Who 
art  thou  that  Judgest  another  man's  servant  i 
to  his  own  master  he  standetk  or  fitUeth?' 
"  First  east  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye; 
and  then  shall  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the 
beam  outofthy  brother's  eye."  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  very  subject,  in  connection  with  which, 
in  one  of  the  Evangelists,  as  we  saw  before, 
our  Lord  gives  utterance  to  one  of  His  pro- 
verbs concerning  the  tree  and  its  fruits. 

Still  this  principle,  that  "  a  tree  is  known 
by  its  fruits,"  does  supply  a  rule  which,  pru- 
dentially,  we  are  bound  to  observe.  We 
find  this  enjoined  upon  ns  again  and  again, 
for  instance,  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  If 
we  see  that  ooi  neighbour's  conduct  is  pal- 
pably bad,  we  know  at  least  that  his  com- 
panionship ought  to  be  avoided ;  and  when 
we  see  consistency,  charity,  self-denial,  acti- 
vity in  doing  good,  we  jusdy  expect  to  find 
in  that  quarter  help  and  encouragement  for 
the  regulation  of  our  own  life.  Only  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  in  many  such  cases  there 
is  a  risk  of  our  making  mistakes.  Our  neigh- 
bours are  by  no  means  always  as  good  as 
they  seera,  or  as  bad  as  they  seem. 

2.  But  this  brings  us  to  our  second  limita- 
tion, which  arises  from  (i«rigaiJni«f«.  There  is 
very  good  reason  why  we  rfiould  be  charged 
in  the  fiible  to  avoid  the  habit  of  judging  our 
neighbours ;  for,  independently  of  the  bad 
effect  of  this  habit  upon  our  own  mind  and 
feeling,  we  cannot  possibly,  in  any  single 
instance,  know  the  whole  of  the  case.  What 
we  ste  is  only  on  the  surface.  God  sees 
within  and  below.  A  large  amount  of  what 
is  called  "  fruit "  in  the  fiill  Scripture  sense  is 
not  visible  at  all  at  present,  but  is  secretly 
ripening  for  the  great  day.  At  that  day  it 
will  be  infallibly  known — by  fruits  mature  and 
made  manifest — what  trees  have  been  good 


and  what  have  been  bad.  Then  our  Lord's 
rule  will  have  its  complete  application,  in  His 
own  hands  :  but  not  till  then.  Meantime  we 
are  obliged,  in  many  instances,  to  suspend 
our  judgment.  Not  that  we  cherish  the  habit 
of  distrust  Our  safest  nile  is  the  rule  of 
Charity;  and  "  Charity  believdh  all  thirds, 
kopeth  all  things."  This  too  is  a  Scripture 
proverb.  But  before  we  can  pass  an  abso- 
lute sentence  on  any  man,  even  taking  his 
conduct  as  the  test,  we  must  know  his  pri- 
vate as  well  as  his  open  life,  we  must  knov 
something  of  his  past  history,  we  must  know 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  under  which 
he  has  been  placed,  and  we  must  know  his 
secret  motives.  A  very  latge  part  of  the 
evidence,  in  fact  the  most  important  part  of 
the  evidence,  is  for  the  present  hid  from  onr 
eyes. 

3.  But,  further,  a  third  limitation  is  hud 
upon  us  by  this  consideration,  that  it  is  not 
at  all  certain  that  our  neighbour^  charaeiers 
will  always  he  what  th^  are  now.  God  can 
make  a  great  and  beneficial  change,  even  in 
the  worst.  When  it  is  said,  "  Either  make 
the  tree  good  and  his  fruit  good,  or  else  make 
the  tree  corrupt  and  his  fruit  corrupt,"  this 
does  not  mean  that  there  is  any  fatality  in 
the  matter — or  that  all  men  are  at  present 
irrevocably  divided  into  two  classes,  so  that  a 
sinner  cannot  repent,  or  a  bad  man  become 
a  good  one.  It  must  be  remembered  that  aQ 
parables,  which  represent  spiritual  things  by 
similitudes  drawn  from  the  visible  worid,  ' 
break  down  at  a  certain  point  1 

So  it  is  with  the  Parable  of  the  Tares,  At 
present  the  tares  and  the  wheat  cannot  be 
discriminated,  "  Zet  both  grow  together  | 
until  the  harvest"  *  Then  the  difference  will 
be  seeiL  Then  the  separation  will  be  made,  | 
Then  Christ  will  say  to  His  angels,  "  Gather  j 
up  the  tares  in  bundles  to  bum  them,"  but 
"gather  tie  wheat  into  my  bam."  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  eshaust  the  whole  of  the  facts  of 
the  spiritual  cornfield.  Other  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  happy  experience  in  all  ages, 
tell  us  that  God  can  make  an  entire  diange 
in  the  characters  of  men.  Those  who  were 
altogether  worldly  may  become  heavenly- 
minded.  New  principles  may  be  infused, 
where  we  were  least  prepared  to  expect  it 
Those  who  were  once  ripening  for  destruc- 
tion may  now  be  ripening  for  safety  and 
glory.  The  tares,  in  fact,  can  by  God's 
power  be  transformed  into  wheat. 

And  as  with  the  com-field  in  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  so  with  the  orchard.  The 
Lord's  words,  on  which  we  are  commoiting. 
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present  only  otie  side  of  a  great  subject :  and 
we  must  combiDc  it  with  other  sides,  or  we 
shall  be  in  danger  of  error.  What  Christ 
teaches  us  here  is  not  tiiat  Acre  is  a  pre- 
determined destiny,  which  causes  the  fiirits 
of  human  conduct  to  ripen  necessarily  in 
two  opposite  directions;  but  He  teaches 
this,  that  if  the  frait  is  to  be  good  the  tree 
must  be  good.  "  Make  the  tree  good  and  his 
fruit  good:"  and  God  can  make  it  "good" 
even  as  at  the  first  creation,  when  He  saw 
what  He  had  made,  and  "  behold  I  it  was 
very  good."* 

But  at  this  point  let  ns  pass  irom  our 
neighbours  to  ourselves.  The  most  serious 
aspect  of  OUT  subject  is  that  with  which  each 
one  of  us  is,  separately  and  personaUy,  con- 
cerned for  himself.  In  the  history  of  our 
own  souk  questions  arise  for  every  one  of 
us — and  questions  not  without  considerable 
difficulty — in  r^ani  to  this  discovery  of  the 
tree  by  its  fruit.  Again  I  may  arrange  under 
three  heads  all  that  there  is  space  to  write 
on  this  aspect  of  the  matter  before  us. 

(1)  And,  first,  the  main  point  is  evidently 
this,  that  we  must  have  the  religicus  principle 
within  us,  if  we  are  to  exhibit  the  religious 
results.  We  are  plainly  told  that  the  tree 
must  be  good,  if  the  fruit  is  to  be  good.  We 
cannot  make  ourselves  good  by  doing  good. 
We  must  be  good  in  motive,  and  then  we 
shall  do  good  in  practice.  Old  Matthew 
Henry  states  the  case  very  truly  and  very 
fully,  when  he  says  in  his  homely  way :  "  An 
apple  may  be  stuck,  or  a  bundi  of  grapes 
may  hang,  upoD  a  thorn :  so  may  a  good 
truth,  a  good  word  or  action,  be  found  in  an 
ill  man  ;  but  you  may  be  sure  it  never  grew 
there  :  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  thorn  to 
produce  such  fruit."  "Who  can  bring  a  clean 
diing  out  of  an  unclean  ? "  t  "A  good 
man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart 
bringeth  forth  that  which  is  good  :  an  evil 
man  out  of  the  treasure  of  his  heart  that 
iriiich  is  eviL"  This  is  so  true,  that  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  proverbial.  We  may  go 
back  here  from  the  New  Testament  to  the 
Old,  and  quote  the  words  which  David  used 
to  Saul  in  the  cave  at  En-gedi,  thcU  all  this 
is  "  according  to  the  proverb  of  the  ancients. 
Wickedness  proceedeth  from  the  wicked.  "J 

Hence  the  one  primary  urgent  necessity 
for  the  human  soul  is  to  obtain  from  God 
this  living  principle  of  true  religion — to  ob- 
tain it  from  God — for  certainly  we  have  it 
not  by  nature.  The  heart  must  be  trans- 
formed. The  will  must  be  turned  into  a  new 
direction.    But  God  must  do  this  for  us  and 
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in  us.  The  whole  formation  and  growth  of 
the  new  life  is  from  Him.  The  pardon  of 
sin,  which  removes  the  first  obstacle,  is  a  free 
gift  for  Christ's  sake.  The  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  not  procured  by  us,  but  is 
freely  bestowed  out  of  God's  mfinite  love. 
To  Him  we  must  apply  for  the  blessing  of  a 
true  conversion :  and  nothing  less  than  a 
true  conversion  will  suffice.  The  necessity 
of  this  is  set  before  us  by  all  forms  of  ex- 
pression in  the  New  Test^ent,  as  when  we 
read  of  "the  new  man"  in  Christ  Jesus,  of 
"  being  boni  again  of  incorruptible  seed,"  * 
and  the  like.  And  we  have  the  same  truth 
here  in  the  Lord's  own  proverb :  "  Make  the 
tree  good,  and  his  fruit  good." 

Conversion. — When  the  necessity  of  such  an 
absolute  change  is  proclaimed,  here  it  is  that 
the  repugnance  and  resistance  to  Chris- 
tianity begin.  Men  do  not  like  this ;  and  it 
would  be  surprising  if  they  did  like  it. 
Benevolence,  which  may  arise  from  mere 
natural  impulses,  is  admired.  Activity, 
which  may  result  from  the  desire  to  obtain 
influence  and  to  gain  success,  is  approved. 
Amiability,  which  smooths  down  with  a 
gentle  hand  all  the  ugly  places  of  fashionable 
sin,  is,  of  course,  popuiaj ;  but  a  change  at 
the  root — when  we  speak  of  this,  and  when 
we  say  that  this  change  must  occur  in  order 
that  the  fruit  may  be  good,  then  we  meet 
with  displeasure  and  anger.  All  sorts  of 
hard  names  have  been  used  to  describe  this 
view  of  religion.  Men  have  called  it  Fana- 
ticism, Calvinism,  Methodism,  Puritanism. 

But  this  is  not  Fanatidsm.  These  are 
"  the  words  of  truth  and  sobemess.''+  And 
as  to  Calvinism,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  those 
who  are  fond  of  using  this  word  as  a  term  of 
reproach,  would  read  Calvin's  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament.  They  would  often 
find  there  a  good  sense,  a  reasonableness  and 
moderation,  for  which  they  were  not  pre- 
pared. As  to  Methodism,  some  of  us  are  at 
least  bound  to  remember  what  has  been  done 
in  connection  with  that  name,  in  districts 
where  the  Church  of  England  has  been  asleep 
and  apparendy  dead.  With  regard  to 
Puritanism,  certainly  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  management  and  restoration  of  Cathe- 
drals are  not  predisposed  to  be  fond  of  the 
Puritans.  Still,  if  we  had  a  little  more 
simplicity,  a  little  more  austerity,  a  little 
more  severity,  in  our  lives — a  little  more,  in 
feet,  of  what  is  called  Puritanism — we  should 
be  a  little  nearer  to  the  Christian  standanJ. 
The  hesitating  and  the  wavering  in  matters 
of  religion  must  be  urged,  above  all  other 
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things,  to  seek  amfersim,  and  not  to  be 
afraid  qI  nicknames.  The  very,  word  "  Chris- 
tian," •  given  to  the  disciples  "  first  at 
Antioch,"  was  originally  a  nickname." 

(z)  But,  to  return  to  those  words  of  Christ, 
which  are  taken  as  the  present  guide  to  our 
thoughts,  a  second  point  they  suggest  to  us  in 
reference  to  ourselves  is  this,  that,  though  no 
culture  can  change  the  absolute  nature  of  a 
tree — can  turn,  for  instance,  the  thorn  into  a 
vine,  or  the  thistle  into  a  fig-tree — still  the 
excellence  and  quantity  of  the  fruit  do 
depend  very  much  upon  culture.  In  other 
words,  though  it  is  far  more  important  to  be 
good  really,  than  to  seem  good  outwardly, 
still  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  for  the  honour 
of  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  iilfluence  in 
the  world,  to  watch  carefully  over  our  out- 
ward conduct.  Men  will  judge  of  us  by 
what  we  do  and  what  we  say.  We  cannot 
help  this.  It  is  inevitable.  Nor  can  we  deny 
that  they  have  received  a  Divine  invitation, 
more  or  less,  to  do  this.  Does  not  Christ  say 
that  "the  tree  is  known  by  his  fruit?"  Hence 
we  see  the  immense  importance  of  what  is 
said  to  us  in  Scripture  on  this  duty.  "  Let 
your  tight  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,"!  says  our  Lord,  in  one  of 
those  golden  sentences  which  may  truly  be 
called  Gospel  Proverbs.  And  St.  Peter, 
urging  upon  us  a  conscientious,  watchful, 
patient  life,  offers  this  reason  for  so  living, 
that  "whereas  men  speak  evil  of  us,  they 
may  be  ashamed  which  falsely  accuse  our 
good  conversation  in  Christ."J 

(3)  One  question  still  remains,  perhaps  in 
some  respects  the  most  difficult  of  aJl,  in 
r^ard  to  the  bearing  of  these  passages  on 
ourselves.  We  are  naturally  sohcitous  about 
our  own  spiritual  condition.  We  are  told 
that  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.  Is  this 
to  be  our  test  for  ourselves  ?  Are  we  to  look 
for  the  fruits,  and  according  as  we, find  them 
to  be  good  or  bad,  are  we  to  determine  our  ■ 
place  before  God  ?  Are  we  to  take  courage 
or  to  despond,  according  to  this  standard? 
Are  our  comfort  and  satisfaction  regarding 
our  spiritual  state  to  rest  on  that  "good 
fruit "  which  we  are  conscious  of  bearing  or 
of  having  borne  ? 

The  question  is  made  more  serious  by  the 
fact,  that  when  we  examine  ourselves  there  is 
a  whole  world  before  us,  which  we  cannot  see 
at  all  when  we  scrutinize  our  neighbours. 
Our  own  thoughts  are  open  to  view;  our 
feelings  can  be   remembered;  our  motives 


can  be  made  the  subject  of  intelligent  in- 
quiry. And  these  thoughts,  these  feelings, 
these  motives  are  part — and,  indeed  the  most 
important  part — of  the  very  friiit  which  is  the 
test  of  character.  Does  this  make  the  matter 
easier  for  us,  or  does  it  make  it  more  difficult  ? 
Perhaps  in  one  sense  easier,  in  anpther  more 
difficult. 

Certainly  we  ought  to  know  ourselves 
better  than  we  can  know  any  one  else  ;  and 
we  ought  to  judge  ourselves  far  more  severely 
than  we  dare  to  judge  our  neighbour.  We 
can  recollect  the  advantages  we  have  enjoyed, 
the  opportunities  we  have  used  either  badly  or 
well :  we  can  really  weigh  our  own  respona- 
bilities :  we  can  watch  how  the  struggle  with 
our  faults  makes  progress  :  we  can  examiDc 
at  the  close  of  each  day  what  our  spiritual 
history  for  the  day  has  been.  Here  is  one 
duty  very  clearly  indicated  by  our  considera- 
tion of  this  side  of  our  subject. 

But  as  to  deriving  any  solid  comfort  fix)n) 
the  contemplation  of  the  ftiiits  which  we  see 
in  ourselves,  I  doubt  whether  this  is  possible 
to  the  truly  spiritual  mind.  Great  indeed  is 
our  thankfulness,  if  we  feel  that  God  has 
given  to  us  the  grace  of  Conversion  and  that 
we  are  not  what  we  were  ;  if  we  feel  that, 
whereas  our  desires  were  towards  the  earth, 
now  they  are  towards  Heaven.  Andwehavea 
right  to  be  confident  that  He  who  has  "  begun 
a  good  work  in  us "  *  will  not  desist  in  His 
purposes  of  mercy.  ■  But  this  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  an  assurance  derived  from 
a  complacent  view  of  our  progress  in  the 
Christian  life.  No. ;  Even  if  we  have  made  good 
progress,  there  are  new  mountains  to  climb, 
and  new  mountains  still :  and  ever  as  the 
spiritual  consciousness  is  quickened,  there 
must  be  a  deeper  sense  of  our  miserable 
inconsistency  and  sin.  The  holiest  saint  is 
always  the  most  dissatisfied  with  himself 
He  says,  "Lord,  I  knowtiiat  if  the  tree  is  good, 
there  must  be  good  fruit;  but,  when  I  look 
for  it  in  myself,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  cannot 
find  it ;  I  am  almost  afraid  to  think  of  finding 
it;  Gracious  Lord,  I  leave  myself  in  Thy 
hands ;  I  rely  on  I'hy  promises ;  all  spiritual 
growth  is  of  Thee,  and  when  Thou  comest 
again.  Thou  wdt  recognise  Thine  own;  it  is 
not  for  meto judge;  I  know,  indeed, nothing 
against  myself;  I  believe  that  I  am  sincae; 
but  He  that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord;\  mean- 
time give  me  grace  to  press  on ;  foiget  not 
the  work  of  Thine  own  hands ;  in  Thee  have 
I  trusted ;  let  me  never  be  confounded," 
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'X'HOU  givest,  Lord,  to  Nature  law, 
■^    Arid  she  in  turn  doth  give 
Her  poorest  flower  a  right  to  draw 
Whate'er  she  needs  to  live. 


The  den's  upon  her  forehead  fall, 
The  sunbeams  round  her  lean, 

And  dress  her  humble  form  with  all 
The  gloiy  of  a  queen. 


In  fliickets  wild,  in  woodland  bowers, 

By  waysides,  everywhere, 
The  plainest  flower  of  all  the  flowers 

Is  shining  with  Thy  care. 

And  shall  I,  through  my  fear  and  doubt. 
Be  less  than  one  of  Uiese, 


And  come  from  seeking  Thee  without 
Thy  blessed  influences? 

Thou  who  hast  crowned  my  life  with  powers 

So  large,  so  high  above 
The  fairest  flower  of  all  the  flowers : 

Forbid  it  by  Thy  love.  ^  ^ 
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ON  THE   ECLIPSES   OF  SCRIPTURE  TIMES. 

I.— THOSE  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  PERIOD. 


rHE  word  eclipses  does  not  occur  in  the 
authorized  translation  of  theSctiptun 
nd  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  term  which 
imply  Anglicised  Greek  would  look  som 
■hat  out  of  place  among  the  good  old  Saxon 
hraseology  of    the    English    Bible.      The 
lebrews,  however,  must  from   time  to  time 
ave  seen  the  astronomical  phenomena  now 
dverted  to,  and  it  may  be  reasoned  out  be- 
}tehand  that  allusions  to  them  will  be  found, 
'  not  in  the  historic,  at  least  in  the  poetic 
arts  of   Scripture.     Before  subjecting  the 
lible  to  examinatioii,  with  the  view  of  ai 
lining  to  what  extent  this  is  actually  the  < 
:  is  needful  first  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
lOre  notable  eclipses  of  Scripture  times. 

In  the  Aihmaum  for  May  i8th,  rSfi?,  pp. 
60  and  661,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  intimated 
lat  he  had  discovered  the  record  of  a  solar 
clipse  at  Nineveh,  on  the  15th  June, 
63.  Eighteen  years  after  this  obscuration  of 
le  sun,  that  is,  in  745  b.c,  Tiglath  Pileser 
I.,  the  great  Assyrian  King,  who  was  contem- 
oraiy  with  Rezin  of  Syria,  Pekah  of  Israel, 
nd  Ahaz  of  Judah,  and  with  the  prophets 
saiah,  Hosea,  and  Micah,  began  to  reign, 
^ee  2  Kings  xvi.  i — 11 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  20; 
saiah  i.  i  ;  Hosea  i.  i ;  and  Micah  i.  i.) 

There  waa  s  solar  eclipse  on  January  i  ith, 
89,  regarding  whkh  we  shall  afterwards  have 
)  speak.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
liblical  Ardueolc^,  held  in  London  on  the 
vening  of  April  4th,  1871,  Mr.  W.  Heniy 
ox  Talbot,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  read  a  pap«ar 
n  a  solar  eclipse  which  seems  to  have 
ccurred  in  the  days  of  Asshur-bant-pal, 
le  Assyrian  monarch.  Asshoi-boni-pal,  we 
lay  mention,  was  the  king  whom  the  Clas- 
cal writers  called  Sardanapalus.  He  suc- 
;eded  Esarhaddon,  and  came  to  the  throne, 
:cording  to  Sir  Heniy  Rawlinson,  about 
c.  O64.     Mr.  J.  W.  Bosanquet,  F.R.A.S., 

very  eminent  rfironologist,  who  lowers 
jout  twenty-five  years  the  dates  of  all 
le  Scripture  events  for  some  centuries 
award  from  the  time  of  Uzziah,  makes 
irdanapalus,  whom  he  identifies  with  Nabo- 
jlassar,  come  to  the  throne  in  B.C.  625.  As 
[r.  Fox  Talbot  does  not  mention  dates,  we 
ive. given  these  preliminary  explanations 
:fore  proceeding  to  quote  a  few  words  of 
s  translation  from  the  cuneiform  of  a  tablet 
speciing  what  he  believes  to  be  references 
■  a  solar  eclipse.    According  to  his  reading, 

general  called  Kukuru    thus  writes   in  a 


dispatch  :  "I  inform  his  Majesty  that  in  the 
month  of  Su  there  was  an  eclipse."  After  this, 
Mr.  Talbot  informs  us,  the  writjng  on  the 
tablet  is  somewhat  injured,  but  presently  again 
it  becomes  legible,  and  speaks  afre^  of  the 
eclipse  which  happened  in  the  month  of  5a. 
"  I  now,"  he  adds,  "  proceed  to  tbe  consideration 
.  of  a  great  solar  eclipse  which  appcan  to  have  Ixen 
.  visible  in  [he  country  of  Elam,  or  Snsiana,  in  the 
month  uf  Su,  and  in  a  yekr  of  Uie  reign  which  I  be- 
lieve admits  of  detemiinadon.  I  conjecture  thai  IHs 
eclipse  was  the  same  as  tbe  one  before  mentioned; 
and  if  that  one  was  ol«er»ed  by  Kukuni  at  Ninneh, 
tbe  path  of  the  eclipse  may  be  nni^ih  sketched  oui, 
since  it  would  be  nearly  pindlel  to  a  fine  drawn  from 
Nineveh  to  Shushan,  having  been  conspicnoua  setcn- 
ingiy  at  both  places." 

After  this  translatit»  was  made,  Mr.  George 
Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  is  believed 
to  be  more  familiar  with  the  decipherment 
and  interpretation  of  "  cuneiform,"  othenvise 
called  arrow-headed  writing,  than  any  man  in 
the  country,  fiimished  Mr.  Talbot  with  a  cor- 
rect copy  of  the  tablet,  from  which  tbe  fore- 
going b^nslation  was  made,  and  the  latter 
gentleman  in  consequence,  supplemented  his 
former    rendering.       Kukuni  was  made  to 

"  In  the  month  Su  an  eclipse  happened  [whereat] 
my  soldiers  to  desert  to  Asiyiia  amoog  themselves  dii- 
coursed.  To  the  right  and  left  they  dispersed  them- 
selves. The  chief  of  their  rebellion  let  the  king  send 
to  death,  because  the  eclipse  of  the  month  Su  mo&t 
criminally  advene  tothckiiighe  explained  the  omen.'* 

(See  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archseolc^,  vol.  i.  part  i.  1872,  pp.  13, 
i6,  17.)  When  Mr.  Talbot  first  read  this 
paper  at  the  Society  just  named,  it  appeared 
from  the  discussion  which  followed,  that 
Mr,  George  Smith  and  he  were  not  tjuite 
at  one  as  to  tlie  interpretation  of  portions  of 
the  tablet,  and  that  there  was  some  doubt 
whether  the  dispatch  of  the  General  Kukuru 
did  actually  intimate  a  solar  eclipse. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  Nabopolassar,  an 
edipse  of  the  moon  uwk  place  at  Babylon,  as 
is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  in  his  "  Almagest." 
(For  the  eclipses  known  to  Ptolemy,  see  the 
fourth  book  of  the  "  Almagest")  Mr.  Bosan- 
quet fixed  the  date  of  this  event  in  b.c.  621. 

The  solar  eclipse,  which  next  claims  atten- 
tion, and  which  is  very  important  for  the 
science  of  chronology,  is  one  which  attained 
to  great  celebrity  among  the  classical  writers, 
because  it  was  reported  that  Thales  the 
philosopher  had  predicted  its  occtnrence,  , 
Hence  it  is  still  called,  after  him,  the  eclipse 
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ofThales.     It  was  notable  in  another  way. 

As  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  at  the  time  when 
it  took  place,  the  Medes  and  the  Lydians  were 
fighting  with  each  other,  but  so  great  was 
the  impression  produced  upon  them,  when, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  historian,  "  the  day 
became  night  to  the  combatants,"  that  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  instantly  occurred, 
followed  at  no  long  interval  by  a  peace.  (See 
Herodotus,  book  i.  chaps,  74,  103.)  An 
eclipse  which  could  so  thoro ugh Ly  attract  the 
notice  of  men  struggling  amid  the  fierce  ex- 
citement of  battle,  must  have  been  on  no 
ordinary  scale  of  magnitude,  and  in  seeking 
to  identify  it  the  leading  astronomers  have 
with  one  consent  limited  their  inquiry  to  the 
total  eclipses.  Baily,  Oltmanns,  and  others, 
gave  their  suffrage  for  one  of  this  character 
which  occurred  on  September  3Dth,  B.C.  610, 
and  for  a  considerable  period  this  opinion 
was  acquiesced  in  without  fiirther  inquiry. 
But  by-and-by  Professor  Hansen  constructed 
lunar  tables  •  which  enabled  astronomers  to 
calculate  the  details  of  ancient  eclipses  more 
accurately  than  before,  and  it  was  discovered 
that  the  eclipse  of  b,c.  610  was  not  properly 
visible  in  Asia  Minor  where  the  amiies  were 
fighting,  but  fell  to  the  north  of  the  sea  of 
Azof.  New  calculations  were  requisite,  and 
Mr.  G.  B.  Airy,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  sent 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  a  paper  on 
the  subject)  which  was  received  on  December 
loth,  1852,  read  on  Feb,  3rd,  1853,  and 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  the  latter  year  (see  pp.  191 — 197). 
Recalculating  the  eclipse  of  Thales  with 
Hansen's  tables,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  took  place  on  May  28th,  585  b.c.  The 
battle  terminated  by  this  eclipse  was  wont 
to  be  placed  on  the  river  Halys,  a  locality 
hinted  at  by  Herodotus,  but  Mr.  Airy  places 
it  near  Issus,  at  the  north-eastern  comer  of 
the  Mediterranean,  Issus  has  this  interest- 
ing point  about  it,  that  being  near  Palestine, 
it  renders  it  probable  that  some  allusion  may 
be  found  to  an  eclipse  total  tliere,  among  the 
contemporary  writings  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
splendid  retreat,  commonly  called  that  of 
the  ten  thousand,  the  Greeks  came  to  a 
place  called  Larissa.  In  describing  it,  Xeno- 
phon  makes  allusion  to  its  previous  history, 
and  says  that  when  it  was  in  possession  of 
the  Medes,  and  the  Persians  were  besieging 
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I  it,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place,  which 
led  to'  an  immediate  evacuation,  and  con- 
sequent capture  of  the  city,  (See  Xeno- 
phon's  "Anabasis,"  book  iii,  chap,  iv.,  sect, 
9,)  Mr.  Layard  has  shown  that  the  pre- 
sent Nimroud  ocaipies  the  site  of  I^arissa. 
{Layard's  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  1849, 
vol.  i.  p,  4;  ii.  160,  note;  248.)  And  the 
recalculation  of  the  eclipse  with  Hansen's 
tables  leads  to  the  very  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion that  a  total  ecli{}se  did  once  take  place 
there,  the  date  being  August  19th,  b.c,  557. 
The  entire  shadow  was  a  very  small  one,  ex- 
tending no  more  than  twenty-five  miles  in 
diameter.  Commenting  on  this  notable  dis- 
covery. Sir  John  Herschel  says  : — 

"  We  arc  ihus  presealed  with  a  datum  in  lliose  re- 
mole  timen  having  all  the  precision  of  a  most  carePul 
modern  observation,  not  only  for  estabiishing  a  chrono- 
logical epoch,  but  for  afibrding  a  point  of  reference 
lo  the  Ijislory  of  the  moonis  motion."  (Herschcl'si 
■'Astronomy,"  tenth  edition,  1869,  pp.  683-5,  i  933> 

Herodotusi  in  his  eighth  book,  speaks  of  a 
certain  darkness  which  occurred  during  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  Mr,  Airy  thinks  this  may 
have  been  produced  from  the  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  which  took  place  on  the  morning  of 
March  14th,  B.C.  479 ;  and  if  so,  then  the 
date  of  the  battle  of  Salamis  must  be  lowered 
a  year. 

Thucydides  describes  an  eclipse  which  took 
place  in  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  during  the  continuance  of  which  the 
stars  became  visible.  (Thucydides,  II.  28.) 
Sir  John  Herschel  tljinks  that  the  eclipse 
may  not  have  been  a  total  one,  and  that  the 
stars  referred  to  may  have  been  planets ;  but 
he  wishes  this  echpse  to  be  re-examined. 
The  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  was 
B,c,  431,  and  in  Mr,  Grote's  "History  of 
Greece,"  the  eclipse  spoken  of  is- fixed  to  the 
3rd  of  August  (Grote,  ed,  1862,  vol.  iv. 
p.  262.) 

We  shall  mention  but  one  more  solar  eclipse 
in  what,  broadly  speaking,  may  be  called  Old 
Testament  times— namely,  that  seen  by  the 
fleet  of  Agaihocles  off  the  coast  of  Sicily. 
(Diodorus,  book  xx.  ;  Justin,  book  xxii.) 
This  Mr,  Airy  considers  to  have  been  on 
August  15th,  B.c,  310.  (See  Airy's  before- 
quoted  paper;  Herschel's  "Astronomy,"  as 
before;  Grote,  viii,  578.) 

It  will  tend  to  clearness  if  we  present  these 
several  eclipses  in  a  tabular  form  before  pro- 
ceeding to  investigate  any  allusions  to  these 
or  similar  natural  phenomena  by  the  inspir&l 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  list  stands 
thus :— 
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1.  Sular  eclipse  at  Nineveh,  15th  June,  B.a  76J 

1.  Solar  eclipse,  Januair  I  Ith,  6Sg  B.C. 

i.  Mr.  Foi  Talbot'9  Nmevite  solar  eclipse  be 
somewliat  doabtful,  we  omit  it  from  the  table. 

4.  Lunu  eclipse  in  the  fifth  year  of  Nabopolassar, 
according  to  Mi.  Bosanquet,  in  £.c.  6ll. 

5.  The  solar  eclipse  of  Thales,  May  z8th,  585  B.C. 

6.  The  solat  eclipse  eecn  at  Larissa,  May  19, 
■-C.  Sj7- 

7.  The  solar  eclipse  on  the  morning  of  19th  April, 

8.  Lunar  eclipse  on  the  raominjt  of  March,  B.C.  479, 
the  one  possibly  connected  with  the  battle  of  Salamis. 

9.  The  solar  eclipse  in  the  first  year  of  Uie  Pelo- 
poniiesian  war,  Augast  3rd,  B.C.  431. 

10.  The  solar  eclipse  seen  by  the  lieet  of  Afiathocles, 
August  15th,  310  B.C. 

Of  course  many  more  occurred,  but  these  were  the 
best  known  in  ancient  times,  and  ore  so  still. 

Have  any  of  these  eclipses  been  formally 
alluded  to  by  the  inspired  writere  ?  All  but 
the  last  (Agathocles's  eclipse)  faii  within  Old 
Testament  times,  strictly  so  called,  though 
some  may  have  been  but  partially  visible  m 
Palestine.  Most  of  them  might  have  been 
directly  alluded  to  by  the  sacred  writers; 
but  have  any,  in  fact,  been  so?  It  is  very 
doubtful.  So  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer, 
the  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  received 
mention  &om  the  sacred  penmen  has  been 
brought  forward  on  behalf  of  only  one  eclipse 
— the  solar  one  which  occurred  on  the  nth 
of  January,  B.C.  689.  On  the  8th  of  July, 
1854,  Mr.  Bosanquet  read  before  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  London  a  paper — "  On  the  going 
back  of  the  Shadow  upon  the  Dial  of  Ahaz, 
in  the  Reign  of  Hezekiah,  King  of  Judah," 
There  was  an  excellent  abstract  given  of  it 
in  the  Athmxum  for  July  22,  1854,  p.  914. 
Mr.  Bosanquet,  it  should  here  be  mentioned, 
is  not  a  man  of  rationalistic  proclivities,  or 
who  at  all  desires  to  eliminate  the  super- 
natural element  from  miracles.  He  has 
written  works  on  prophecy  in  the  most  pious 
spirit,  and  has  repeatedly  rendered  service 
in  vindicating  the  accuracy  and  commanding 
autliority  of  the  inspired  writers.  Lowering, 
as  in  conformity  with  the  other  parts  of  his 
system  he  was  constrained  to  do,  the  date  of 
Sennacherib's  invasion,  he  placed  it  at  the 
close  of  the  year  b.c  690,  He  next  inquired 
whether  any  astronomical  event  occurred 
about  that  time,  the  divine  prediction  of 
which,  before  it  took  place,  might  have  been 
a  sign  to  Hezekiah — an  event,  moreover, 
by  which  the  shadow  would  go  back  on 
'■the  sundial  of  Ahaz."  In  attempting  to 
answer  this  inquiry  his  attention  was  naturally 
directed  to  the  solar  eclipse  of  the  nth  of 
January,  B.C  689.  The  word  translated  sun- 
dial, as  he  correctly  shows,  would  more  pro- 
pel ly  be  rendered  degrees  or  steps,  as  indeed 


our  translators  were  almost  doing,  for  on  the 
margin  opposite  to  the  passage  2  Kings  xx. 
1 1 ,  they  have  given  as  an  alternative  meaning 
degrees;  and  in  Isaiah  xxxviii.  S,  "degrees 
by  or  with  the  sun."  In  the  eariiest  Targum, 
also,  and  in  the  work  of  an  old  Byzantine 
writer,  it  is  mentioned  that  Ahaz  had  built 
steps  which  were  able  to  show  him  the  time 
of  day.  It  will  be  easy  to  put  the  English 
reader  in  possession  of  &cts  which  will  enable 
him  to  form  a  personal  judgment  on  this  ^ 
point.  The  Hebrew  word  rendered  "sun-i 
dial  "—rnaalaA — comes  from  the  root  alah,  to 
ascend,  and  itself  properly  signifies  an  ascent. 
Its  secondary  meaning  is  a  degree  or  step. 
It  is  the  term  used  in  the  titles  of  Psaitns 
cxx.  to  cxxxiv.,  so  well  known  as  "  songs 
of  degrees."      It  is  the  word  translated  in 

1  Chron,  xvii.  17,  man  of  high  degree.  In 
Amos  ix.  6,  it  is  rendered  stories,  or,  on  the 
margin,  ascensions  or  spheres,  in  the  clause, 
"  It  is  he  that  buildetii  his  stories  in  the 
heaven."  Both  in  the  passages  in  2  Kings 
and  Isaiah  the  words  for  degrees  and  sundial 
are  absolutely  identical.  The  English  reader 
must  dismiss  the  idea  that  by  degrees  the 
inspired  writer  meant  such  divisions  of  a 
circle  as  we  are  accustomed  to  write — thus, 
i^°,  45",  50° — and  by  a  sundial  a  graduated 
arc,  with  a  gnomon  rising  from  its  centre. 
The  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  corre- 
sponding to  degree  seems  to  be  the  con- 
trivance by  which  one  ascends — that  is,  steps 
— and  the  literal  rendering  of  the  verses  in 

2  Kings  XX.  9 — ir,  is,  "Shall  go  the  shadow 
ten  steps,  or  shall  return  ten  steps.  And 
said  Hezekiah,  It  is  a  light  thing  for  the 
shadow  to  decline  ten  steps;  nay,  but  let 
return  the  shadow  backward  ten  steps.  And 
called  Isaiah  the  prophet  to  Jehovah,  and 
caused  to  return  the  shadow  on  the  steps 
which  it  had  descended  on  the  steps  of 
Ahaz    backward    ten    steps,"      The    literal 

idering  of  the  verse  in  Isaiah  xxxviii.  8, 
as  follows : — "Behold  me  causing  to 
return  the  shadow  [on]  the  steps  which 
has  descended  on  the  steps  of  Ahaz  in 
sun  backward  ten  steps,  and  returned  the 
ten  steps  on  the  steps  which  it  had  de- 
scended." We  presume  that  there  was  a  large 
gnoraonof  some  kind  or  other;  that  in  place 
of  the  horizontal  surface  of  an  ordinary  dial- 
plate  there  was  a  Sight  of  stairs,  and  instead 
of  graduation  the  steps  themselves  marked  the 
progress  of  the  shadow.  Agreeing  thoroi^hly 
on  independent  grounds  with  Mr.  Bosanquet's 
idea  as  to  the  substitution  of  degrees  or  steps 
for  sundial  in  the  passages  in  2  Kings  and 
Isaiah,  a  view  entertained  by  most  of  those 
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who  have  looked  at  the  Hebrew  origiaal,  we 
are  now  prepared  to  learn  his  views  as  to 
the  connection  between  the  sign  devoutly 
promised  to  Hezekiah  and  the  ecUpse  of  b,c. 
689.  Mr.  Bosanquet  showed  that  any  eclipse 
almost,  but  not  quite,  total  on  the  northern 
limb  of  the  sun,  occurring  about  ten,  or  a 
few  more,  days  from  the  winter  solstice  and 
near  the  hour  of  noon,  would  produce  the 
appearance  described  in  3  Kings  and  Isaiah, 
as  witnessed  on  the  steps  of  Ahaz,  which  our 
author  thinks  were  so  constructed  as  to  show 
the  meridional  altitude  of  the  sun.  The 
eclipse  of  the  nth  of  January,  fourteen  days 
subsequent  to  the  winter  solstice  of  b.c.  690, 
calculated  by  Mr.  Airy,  the  Astronomer 
Royal,  would  so  very  nearly  answer  the  con- 
ditions of  the  case  that  Mr.  Bosanquet  was, 
in  1854,  inclined  to  believe,  and  he  still,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  adheres  to  the  opinion, 
that  it  was  this  occurrence  which  made  the 
shadow  return  on  the  steps  of  Ahaz,  "  Very 
nearly  answer,"  we  said,  implying  that  the 
coincidence  was  not  complete.  Mr.  Airy 
placed  the  eclipse  soon  after  eleven  o'clock, 
Jerusalem  time,  which  is  too  early  to  produce 
the  phenomenon,  Mr.  Adams,  so  honourably 
known  in  connection  with  the  discovery  of 
the  planet  Neptune,  believed  that  a  slight 
error  in  the  received  secular  variation  of  the 
moon,  if  corrected,  would'  move  the  eclipse 
forward  half  an  hour,  or  more,  probably  a 
somewhat  lesser  period,  which  would  make 
the  coincidence  more  nearly  exact.  If  Mr. 
Bosanquet's  view  that  the  instrumentality  by 
which  He  to  whom  all  futurity  is  ever  present 
fiilfilled  the  prophetic  sign  which  He  had  pro- 
mised to  Hezekiah,  then  it  carries  with  it 
very  interesting  chronological  consequences, 
for  it  fixes  the  thirteenth  year  of  Hezekiah  to 
B.C.  689. 

We  turn  now  to  the  most  notable  allusions 
by  the  poets  and  prophets  of  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  to  the  phenomena  of  eclipses.  Un- 
less the  passages  so  elaborately  commented 
on  by  Mr.  Bosanquet  really  refer  to  a  divinely 
predicted  eclipse,  no  formal  record  of  any  of 
these  occurrences  is  to  be  found  throughout 
the  whole  historical  works  of  the  Bible. 

The  darkness  which  constituted  one  of  the 
plagues  sent  on  Egypt  (see  Exod.  x.  21—23) 
can  have  had  no  connection  with  any  solar 
eclipse.  Had  this  been  so,  the  darkness 
would  have  been  very  transient  instead  of 
continuing  three  days ;  and  it  would  have 
cast  its  gloomy  pall  indiscriminately  around 
the  houses  of  the  Egyptians  and  of  the 
Israelites.  It  was  clearly  a  miraculous  visita- 
tion. 


The  passage  in  2  Kings  xx.  9 — 11,  parallel 
to  that  in  Isniah  xxxviii.  7,  8,  has  already 
been  examined. 

To  pass  now  to  the  poetical  books  of  Old 
Testament  Scripture.  Metaphors  more  or 
less  cleariy  based  on  the  phenomena  ■  of 
eclipses  occur  not  unfrequently  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  inspired  record. 

Possibly  Job  had  seen  the  gloom  cast  over 
the  earth  by  a  solar  eclipse  before  he  penned 
the  verses  in  which  he  cursed  the  day  of  his 
birth,  and  wished  darkness  to  overspread  it 
(Job  iii.  4,  5).  There  is  perhaps  a  more  direct 
ailusion  to  one  in  the  words,  "They  meet 
with  darkness  in  the  day-time,  and  grope  in 
the  noonday  as  in  the  night*"  (v.  14) ;  as  also 
there  pretty  certainly  is  when  the  patriarch 
uses  the  language,  "  which  coramandeth  the 
sun  and  it  riseth  not "  (ix.  7),  the  clause  just 
quoted  being  one  of  those  in  which  he  5p»eaks 
adoringly  of  the  divine  greamess  as  exhibited 
in  creation  —  in  earthquakes,  for  example 
(ver.  6),  the  sky  and  the  ocean  (ver.  8),  and  the 
constellations (ver. 9).  Thewords,  "Thenight 
is  short  because  of  darkness  "  (xvii,  1 2),  "  The 
light  shall  be  dark  in  his  tabernacle  "  (xviii.  6), 
and  some  other  passages  of  similar  import, 
we  think  irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose, 
but  there  may  possibly  be  a  remote  allusion 
to  a  lunar  eclipse  in  Job  xxv.  5,  "  Behold 
even  to  the  moon,  and  it  shineth  not." 

In  Psalm  Ixv.  8,  the  remarkable  words 
occur,  "  They  also  that  dwell  in  the  uttermost 
parts  are  afikid  at  thy  tokens."  There  can 
be  no  question  that  among  God's  "  tokens" 
which  strike  terror  into  heathens  inhabiting 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  eclipses, 
especially  of  the  sun,  held  a  prominent  place. 
Ailusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  terror 
inspired  among  the  Median  inhabitants  of 
Larissa  while  they  were  defending  their  city 
against  the  Persian  besiegers^terror  so  great 
that  forthwith  they  evacuated  the  place,  leav- 
ing the  foe  to  take  possession  without  further 
fighting.  It  may  now  be  added  that  when 
Agathocles's  solar  eclipse  was  witnessed  it  so 
affected  the  sailors  that  they  were  in  danger 
of  rising  on  their  commander  and  putting 
him  to  death.  Students  of  Greek  history 
will  also  remember  the  very  notable  case 
of  Nicias,  the  Athenian  general,  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Finding  that  it  was 
needful  for  the  safety  of  his  army  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Syracuse  and  commence  a  precipitate 
retreat,  he  made  arrangements  for  departing 
suddenly  under  cloud  of  night  before  the 
enemy  were  aware  of  his  intentions,  when, 
unhappily  for  him  and  his  soldiers,  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  took  place.     This  was  hi-ld  to 
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be  an  unfavourable  omen,  and  the  supersti- 
tious man  in  consequence  abandoned  all 
thought  of  immediate  flight,  and  put  off  a 
great  deal  of  precious  time,  the  ultimate  re- 
sult being  the  loss  of  his  own  liberty  and  life, 
and  the  total  destruction  of  his  army.  The 
people  of  God  were  exhorted  to  forbear  act- 
ing m  a  heathenish  way  when  celestial  pheno- 
mena were  exhibited.  "Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Learn  not  the  way  of  the  heathen,  and  be 
not  dismayed  at  the  signs  of  heaven  ;  for  the 
heathen  are  dismayed  at  them  "  (Jer.  x.  2). 

There  may  perhaps  be  an  allusion  to  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  in  Psalm  Ixxxii,  5,  "They 
walk  on  in  darkness  :  all  the  foundations 
of  the  earth  are  out  of  course," 

Figurative  language  referring  to  the  same 
phenomena  is  not  uncommon  in  Isaiah  ; — 

" .  .  .  .  And  if  one  look  onto  the  land,  behold 
darkness  and  sorrow,  and  the  light  is  darkened  in  the 
heavcQS  thereof"  (v.  30). 

We  postpone  for  the  present  the  passage  in 
chaps,  viii.  as  and  ix.  1,  3,  feeling  that  it 
will  be  better  discussed  when  we  treat  of 
Matthew  iv.  13—16. 

In  Isaiah  xiii.  10,  one  of  the  natural  phe- 
nomena spoken  of  as  occurring  in  connec- 
tion with  the  "  day  of  the  Lord,"  here  mean- 
ing the  fall  of  Babylon,  is  apparently  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  another  an  obscuration 
of  the  moon,  "....'  Jhe  sun  shall  be  dark- 
ened in  his  going  forth,  and  the  moon  shall 
not  cause  her  light  to  shine."  The  language 
is  obviously  metaphorical.  There  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly plain  allusion  to  a  solar  echpse, 
and  possibly  even  a  hint  at  the  method  of  its 
production,  in  chap.  xvi.  3,  "  .  .  -  .  "  Make 
thy  shadow  as  the  night  in  the  midst  of  tlie 
noonday."  So  there  is  reference  to  the  same 
appearances  in  chap.  xxiv.  23,  "Then  the 
moon  shall  be  confounded,  and  the  sun 
ashamed  ;"  and  in  ].  3,  "  I  clothe  the 
heavens  with  darkness,  and  I  make  sackcloth 
their  covering."  Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  an 
eclipse  seems  pointed  at  in  chap.  lix.  9, 10 : — 

",  .  .  .  We  wait  for  light,  but  behold  obscnrity; 
for  brigbtDeES,  but  we  walk  in  darkness.  We  grope 
for  the  wall  like  the  blind,  and  wc  grope  as  if  we  bad 
no  eyes:  we  slnmble  at.  noonday  as  in  the  nighty 
we  are  in  desolate  places  as  dead  men." 

In  Jeremiah  the  follomng  passages  seem 
more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  our  inquiry  : — 

"  I  beheld  the  earth,  and,  I0,  it  was  without  form, 
and  void ;  and  the  heavens,  and  tliey  had  no  light  " 
(iv-  Z3l- 

"  For  this  shall  the  earth  mouin,  and  the  heaven; 
above  be  black  "  (ver.  aS). 

"  Prepare  ye  war  against  her ;  arise,  and  let  as  go 
up  at  noon.  Woe  unto  us !  for  the  day  goelh  away, 
for  the  shadows  of  the  evening  are  stretched  out. 


IS  go  by  night,  and  let  us  destroy  ba 


Arise,  and  let 
palaces  "(vi.. 

The  passage  in  chap.  x.  2  has  already  re- 
ceived attention. 

"  Give  glory  to  the  Lord  your  God,  before  He  cause 

darkness,  and  before  your  feet  stumble  upon  the  dark 

ntaitis,  and,  while  ye  look  for  light.  He  turn  it 

the  shadow  of  death,  and  make  it  gross  dorl- 


5"(m 


16). 


It  may  be  mentioned  that,  if  the  dates  of 
Old  Testament  events  be  lowered,  as  they 
are  in  Mr.  Bosanquet's  scheme,  then  some  of 
the  verses  now  quoted  might  have  been  writ- 
ten about  the  date  of  the  eclipse  of  Thales. 

In  Ezekiel  xxxii,  7,  8,  these  words  occur: — 

'■  And  when  I  Ehall  pat  thee  out,  I  will  cover  tlie 
heaven,  and  make  the  stars  thereof  dark  ;  I  will  cover 
the  sun  with  a  cloud,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her 
light.  All  (he  bright  lights  of  heaven  wiU  I  make 
dark  over  thee,  and  set  darkness  upon  thy  land,  saith 
the  Lord  God." 

Joel  ii.  31,  we  shall  consider  in  the  second 
article. 

In  Joel  iii.  15,  we  read,  "The  sun  and 
the  moon  shall  be  darkened,  and  the  stars 
shall  withdraw  their  shining." 

In  the  book  of  Amos  there  are  several 
passages  in  which  darkness  is  referred  to,  but 
these  are  so  generally  interwoven  with  clauses 
referring  to  earthquakes,  that  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  obscuration  of  the  day  de- 
scribed may  not  have  come  from  an  outburst 
of  smoke  or  of  volcanic  dust  rather  than 
from  an  eclipse.  The  verses  referred  t' 
these ;  " .  .  .  .  that  maketh  the  momii^ 
darkness "  (iv.  13);  "...  .  and  maketh  the 
daydarkwith  night"  (v.  8);  "  .  .  .  .  the  day 
of  the  Lord  is  darkness,  and  not  light "  (ver. 
18).  "Shall  not  the  day  of  the  Loni  be 
darkness,  and  not  light?  even  very  dark,  and 
no  brightness  in  it  ?  "  (v.  20), 

These  ate  the  metaphorical  allusions,  real 
or  imaginary,  which  we  have  found  in  the 
Old  Testament  to  eclipses.  Most  of  them 
are  very  obscure,  and  collectively  they  throw 
no  light  00  Scripture  chronology.  If  Mr. 
Bosanquet  be  correct  in  bis  idea  respecting 
the  instrumentality  which  caused  the  return 
of  the  shadow  of  the  sun-dial,  or  rather  on 
the  steps  of  Abaz,  then  one  point  of  great 
value  is  gained ;  but,  if  his  views  on  this  sub- 
ject be  not  accepted,  then  it  will  require  to 
he  admitted  diat  not  one  reference  to  an, 
eclipse  capable  of  identification  has  been 
made  by  the  Old  Testament  writers,  ^^ 
that  inquiry  on  the  subject  tends  to  negative 
rather  than  to  positive  results. 

The  eclipses  of  New  Testament  times  m' 
form  the  subject  of  a  second  paper. 

ROBERT  HIWTEB. 
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By  FRANCES  lUDLEY  HAVERGAL. 


TN  the  raoming  sow  thy  seed,  nor  stay  thy 

■^     hand  at  evening  hour, 

Never  asking  which  shall  prosper — both  may 

yield  thee  fruit  and  flower  r 
Tliou  shah  reap  of  that  thou  sowest ;  though 

thy  grain  be  small  and  bare, 
God  shall  clothe  it  as  He  pleases,  for  the 

harvest  full  and  fair ; 
Though  it  sink  in  turbid  waters,  hidden  from 

diy  yeanling  sight. 
It  shall  spring  in  strength  and  beauty,  ripen- 
ing in  celestial  light ; 
Ever  springing,  ever  ripening ; — not  alone  in 

earthly  soil, 
Not  alone  among  the  shadows,  where  the 

weaiy  workers  toil ; 
Gracious  first-fruits  there  may  meet  thee  of 

the  reaping-time  begun ; 
But  upon  Uie  Hill  of  Zion,  'neath  the  Va- 

created  Sun, 
First   the  fulness  of  the  blessing   shall   the 

faithful  labourer  see, 
Gathering  fruit  to  life  eternal,  harvest   of 

Eternity. 

Let  us  watch  awhile  the  sowers,  let  us  mark 

their  tiny  grain. 
Scattered  oft  in  doubt  and  trembling,  sown 

ID  weakness  or  in  pain  ; 
Then  let  Faith,  with  radiant  finger,  lift  the 

veil  from  unseen  things. 
When  the  golden  sheaves  are  bending  and 

the  harvest  anthem  rings. 


"  Such  as  I  have  I  aow,  it  is  not  much," 
Said  one  who  loved  the  Master  of  the 
field; 
"  Only  a  quiet  word,  a  gentle  touch 
Upon  the  bidden  harp^tnngs,  which  may 
yield 
No  quick  response ;  I  tremble,  yet  I  speak 
For  Him  who  knows  the  heart,  so  loving, 
yet  so  weak." 

And  so  the  words  were  spoken,  soft  and  low, 

Or  traced  with  timid  pen  ;  yet  oft  they  fell 

On  soil  prepared,  which  she  would  never 

know. 

Until  the  tender  blade  sprang  up  to  tell 

That  not  in  vain  her  labour  had  been  spent ; 

Then  with  new  faith  and  hope  more  bravely 

on  she  went 


II. 


"  I  had  much  seed  to  sow,"  said  one ;  "  I 
planned 
To  fill  broad   furrows,  and  to  watch  it 
spring 
.\nd  water  it  with  care.     But  now  the  hand 
Of  Him  to  whom  I  sought  great  sheaves 
to  bring. 
Is  laid  upon  His  labourer,  and  I  wait. 
Weak,  helpless,  useless,  at  His  palace  gate. 

"  Now  I  have  nothing,  only  day  by  day 

Grace  to  sustain  me  till  the  day  is  done ; 
And  some  sweet  passing  glimpses  by  the  way 

Of  Him,  the  Altogether  Lovely  One ; 
And  some  strange. things  to  learn,  unlearnt 

before. 
That  make  the  suffering  light,  if  it  but  teach 
me  more." 

Yet,  from  the  htish  of  that  secluded  room, 
Forth  iloated  wingfed  seeds  of  thought  and 
prayer ; 
These,  reaching  many  a  desert  place  to  bloom, 
And  pleasant  fruit  an  hundred-fold  to  bear  \ 
Those,  wafted  heavenward  with  song  and  sigh, 
To  fall  again  with  showers  of  blessing  from 
on  high. 

III. 
"  What  can  I  sow  ?"  thought  one,  to  whom 
God  gave 
Sweet  notes  and  skilful  finders — "  Can  my 
song 
Be  cast  upon  the  waters,  as  they  lave 

My  feet  with  grateful  echo,  soft  and  long, 
Or  break  in  sunny  spray  of  fair  applaud  ? 
Shall  this  be  found  one  day  as  fruit  to  Thee, 
my  God  ?" 

She  sang,  and  all  were  hushed  ;  O  sweeter  (all 
The  notes  that  pour  from  fervent  fount  of 

Than  studied  flow  of  sweetest  madrigal  I 

She  sang  of  One  who  listened  from  above, 
She  cast  the  song  at  His  belovfed  feet ; — 
Some  said,   "How  strange!"    And  others 
felt,  "How  sweet!" 


Another  stood,  with  basket  stored  indeed. 
And  powerful  hand  both  full  and  faithful 

And  cast  God's  own  imperishable  seed 
Upon  the  darkly  heaving  waste  around : 
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Yet  oft  in  weariness  and  oh  in  woe, 
Did  that  good  sower  store,  and  then  go  forth 
to  sow. 

The  tide  of  human  hearts  still  ebbed  and 
flowed, 
Less  like  the  fruitful  flood  than  barren  sea ; 
He  saw  not  where  it  fell,  and  yet  he  sowed 
"  Not  void  shall  it  return,"  said  God,  "  to 
Me!" 
The  precious  seed,  so  swiftly  bome  away, 
A  singing  reaper's  hand  shaU  fill  with  sheaves 
one  day. 

Another  watched  the  sowers  longingly. 

"I  cannot  sow  such  seed  as  they,"  he  said ; 
"  No  shining  grain  of  thought  is  given  to  me. 

No  fiery  words  of  pwwer  bravely  sped  : 
Will  others  give  me  of  their  bounteous  store  ? 
My  hand  may  scatter  that,  if  I  can  do  no 
more." 

So  by  the  wayside  he  went  forth  to  sow 
The  silent  seeds,  each  wrapped  in  fruitful 

prayer. 
With  glad  humility  j  content  to  know 
The  volume  lent,  the  leaflet  culled  with 

care. 
The  message  placed  in  stranger  hands,  were 

all 
Beneath   His  guiding  eye   who    notes    the 

sparrows  &1L 


An  opening  blossom,  bright  with  early  dew. 
Whose  rosy  lips  had  touched  the  Living 
Spring 

Before  the  thirst  of  earth  was  felt ;  who  knew 
The  children's  Saviour,  and  the  children's 
king. 

Said,  "  What  can  I  sow,  mother  ?"  "  Dar- 
ling boy. 

Show  all  how  glad  He  makes  you,  scatter 
love  and  joy ! " 

That  sparkling  seed    he    took  in  his  small 
hand, 
And  dropped  it  tenderly  beside  the  flow 
Of  sorrows  that  he  could  not  understand. 

And  cast  it  lovingly  upon  the  snow 
That  shrouded  aged  hearts,  and  joyously 
Upon    the    dancing   waves    of    playmates' 
thoughtless  glee. 


"What  seed  have  I  to  sow?"  said  one — "  I 


The  silent  days  and  silent  nights  pass  by 

In  monotone  of  dimness.    Could  I  throw 
Into  the  nearest  furrow  one  small  seed. 
It  would  be  life  again,  a  blessed  life  indeed !" 

And  so  she  lay  throi^h  lingering  month  and 
year. 
No  word  for  Him  to  speak,  no  work  to  do ; 
Only  to  suffer  and  be  still,  and  hear 

TTiat  yet  the  Golden  Gate  w:as  not  in  view ; 
While  hands  of  love  and  skill,  this  charge  to 

keep. 
Must  leave  the  whitening  plain,  where  others 
DOW  would  reap. 

Such  the  sowing;  what  the  reaping?    Many 

a  full  and  precious  ear 
Waved  and  ripened,  fair  and  early,  for  the 

patient  sowers'  cheer. 
Not  without  some  gracious  witness  of  God's 

faithfulness  and  love 
Toiled  they,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the 

harvest  home  above ; 
Word,  and   prayer,  and  song,  and  leaflet, 

found  though  after  many  days. 
Quickening  energy  and  courage,  brightening 

hope  and  wakening  praise. 
Yet  how  many  a  seed  seemed  trodden  under 

foot,  and  left  to  die, 
Lost,  forgotten  by  the  sower,  never  traced  by 

human  eye; 
Many  a  worker  meekly  saying,  "  Lord,  ho* 

thankful  will  I  be, 
If  but  one  among  a  thousand  may  bring  fi:^ 

good  fruit  to  Thee  !" 

One  by  one,  no  longer 

Gently  bid  to  wait ; 

One  by  one,  they  entered 

Through  the  Golden  Gate. 
One  by  one  they  fell  adoring 

At  die  Master's  feet, 
Heard  His  welcome,  deep  and  thrilling, 
"  Enter  thou  !"  each  fiill  heart  filling. 
All  its  need  for  ever  stilling— 

All  its  resdess  beat. 
Then  the  gift,  the  free,  the  glorious. 

Life  with  Him,  eternal  life, — 
Erst  bestowed  amid  the  weeping. 
And  the  weary  vigil  keeping. 
And  the  bitter  stnfe, — 
Now  in  mighty  consummation. 

First  in  all  its  fuhiess  known. 
Dower  of  glory  all  transcendent. 
Everlasting  and  resplendent. 

Is  their  own ! 
All  their  own,  through  Him  who  loved  them 

And  redeemed  them  unto  God  1  jl 

New  and  living  revelation  .1 

Of  the  marvels  of  salvation,  I 
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Wakes  new  depths  of  adoration, 

New  and  burning  laud. 
Now  they  see  their  giacious  Master, 

See  Him  face  to  face ! 
Now  they  know  the  great  transition 
From  the  veiled  to  veil-less  vision, 

In  that  bright  and  blessed  place. 
What  a  change  has  passed  upon  them  ! 

Made  like  Him,  the  Perfect  One,— 
Made  like  Him,  whose  joy  they  enter, 
Him,  the  only  Crown  and  Centre 

Of  the  endless  bliss  begun. 
But  Eternity  is  long. 

And  its  joys  are  manifold  I 
Though  the  service  of  its  song 

Never  falters  or  grows  cold, 
Though  the  billows  of  its  praise 
Never  die  upon  the  shore. 
Though  the  bless&d  harpers  raise 

Alleluias  evermore. 
Though  the  eye  grows  never  dim 
Gazing  on  that  mighty  Sun, 
Ever  finding  all  in  Him, 

Every  joy  complete  in  one ; — 
Yet  The  Infinite  is  He, 

In  his  Wisdom  and  his  Might ; 
And  it  needs  eternity 

To  reveal  his  Love  and  Light 
To  (he  finite  and  created  I 

Archangelic  mind  and  heart 
Never  with  His  bliss  was  sated. 

Never  knew  the  thousandth  part 
Of  the  all-mysterious  rays 

Flowing  from  Essential  Light, 
Hiding  in  approachless  blaze 

God  Himself,  the  Infinite. 
Infinite  the  ocean-joy 

Opening  to  his  children's  view; 
Infinite  their  varied  treasure. 
Meted  not  by  mortal  measure — 
Holy  knowledge,  holy  pleasure, 
Through  Eternity's  great  leisure. 

Like  its  praises,  ever  new. 
So  the  blessM  sowers'  gladness 
In  the  free  and  royal  grace, 
Should  be  crowned  with  added  glory 
Woven  with  their  earthly  story. 

Linked  with  time  and  place. 
Glad  surprise  !  for  every  service 

Overflowing  their  reward ! 
No  more  sowing,  no  more  weeping, 
Only  grand  and  glorious  reaping 
All  the  blessing  of  their  Lord. 


She  who  timidly  had  scattered 

Trembling  line  or  whispered  word, 


Till  the  holy  work  grew  dearer. 

And  the  sacred  courage  clearer, 

Now  her  Master's  own  voice  heard. 

Calling  shining  throngs  around  her, 
All  her  own  fair  harvest  found ; 
Then,  her  humble  name  confessing, 
With  His  radiant  smile  of  blessing 

All  her  dower  of  gladness  crowned. 


Welcome  thou,  whose  heavenly  message 
Came  with  quickening  power  to  me  1 
O  most  welcome  to  the  portals 
Of  this  house  of  bright  immortals, 
I  have  waited  long  for  thee  I " 

Who  art  thou?    I  never  saw  thee 

In  my  pilgrimage  below," 
Said  he,  marvelling.     "  I  will  show  thee," 
Answered  he,  "  the  love  I  owe  tliee, 
Full  and  fervent,  for  I  know  thee 

By  the  starlight  on  thy  brow. 

Words  that  issued  from  thy  chamber 
Turned  my  darkness  into  light, 
Guided  footsteps,  weak  and  weary. 
Through  the  desert  wild  and  dreary, 
Tlirough  the  valley  of  the  night. 

Come  I  for  many  another  waits  thee ! 

All  unfolded  thou  shalt  see, 
Through  the  ecstatic  rei-elation 
Of  their  endless  exultation, 

What  our  God  hath  wrought  by  thee." 


Hark  1  a  voice  all  joy-inspiring 
Peals  adown  the  golden  floor, 

Leading  in  a  white-robed  chorus, 

Sweet  as  flute,  and  yet- sonorous 
As  the  many  waters'  roar. 

She  who  sang  for  Jesus  (leard  it  I 
"  Tis  the  echo  of  thy  song  !" 
Said  the  leader.     "  As  we  listened, 
Cold  hearts  glowed  and  dim  eyes  glistened. 
And  we  learnt  to  love  and  long, — 

"  Till  the  longing  and  the  loving 

Soared  to  Him  of  whom  you  sang; 

Till  our  Alleluia,  swelling, 

Through  the  glory  all-excelling, 
Up  the  jasper  arches  rang," 


'Mid  the  angel'Constellations, 

Like  a  star  of  purest  flame. 
Shining  with  exceeding  brightness. 
Robed  in  snowy-glistering  whiteness. 
Now  a  singing  reaper  came. 
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Znxas  with  fulness  of  rejoicing' 

Tliat  beloved  smile  to  meet ; 
'  Master,  lo,  I  come  with  singing, 
vlyriad  sheaves  of  glory  bringing 
To  Thy  dear  and  blessfed  feet." 

followed  o'er  the  golden  crystal 

Glittering  hosts  with  crown  and  fialm  ; 
oining  him  whose  voice  had  taught  them, 
To  the  praise  of  Him  who  bought  them, 

In  a  neiv  and  rapturous  psalm. 


3e  who  humbly  watched  the  sowers, 
Watched  the  reapers  of  the  Lord  ; 

iharing  all  their  jubilation, 

.-iailiQg  every  coronation. 

Gladdened  by  their  great  reward, 

'  Seed  of  others  long  I  scattered, 
Now  their  harvest  joy  is  mine, 

iindling  holy  contemplation 

into  glowing  adoration, 
Into  ecstasy  divine." 

io  he  chanted.     But  the  Master 

Beckoned  through  the  shining  throng  ; 
iVhile  the  praises  of  the  choir 
Rose  into  that  silence,  higher 

Than  the  highest  flight  of  song. 

jreat  and  gracious  words  were  siwkea 

Of  his  faithful  service  done. 
By  the  voice  that  thrills  all  heaven ; 
\,nJ  mysterious  rule  was  given 

To  that  meek  and  marvelling  one. 

VI, 

Found  the  little  child  rich  harvest 

From  his  tiny  seed  of  love ; 
Little  footsteps  followed  surely 
[n  the  footprints  marked  so  purely, 

Till  they  met  again  above. 


\ged  ones  and  feeble 

Felt  the  solace  of  his  smile  ; 
Hastened  on  with  footsteps  lighter. 
Battled  on  with  courage  brighter. 

Through  the  lessening  "  little  while." 

rill  they  too  had  joined  the  mansions 
Where  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

-Vould  that  little  one  forget  them  ? 

3  how  joyously  he  met  them 

In  his  dear  home  safe  and  blest ! 

\nd  the  Saviour,  who  had  called  hira, 
Smiled  upon  His  little  one ; 


On  his  brow,  so  fair  and  tender. 
Set  a  crown  of  heavenly  splendour. 

With  the  gracious  word  "Well  doncl" 


Yet  again  a  wondrous  anthem 

Rang  across  the  cr)'stal  sea ; 
Harps  and  voices  all  harmonious. 
Nearer,  nearer,  sweet,  s>'mphonious, 
Meet  for  heaven's  own  jubilee. 

One  by  one  the  singers  gathered. 

Ever  swelling  that  great  song. 
Till  a  mighty  chorus  tliundered, 
Till  the  listening  seraphs  wondered, 
As  its  triumph  pealed  along. 

Onward  came  they  with  rejoicing, 

Bearing  one  upon  their  wings, 
With  their  waving  palms  victorious. 
To  the  presence-cluimber  glorious 
Of  the  very  King  of  kings. 

And  a  whisper,  clear  and  thrilling. 
Fell  upon  her  ravished  ear — 

"  Lo,  i/iy  harvest  song  ascending  ! 

Lo,  /Ay  golden  sheaves  are  bending 

Full  and  precious,  round  thee  here  I' 

"  Nay,"  she  said,  "  I  have  no  har\'est, 

For  I  had  no  power  to  sow ; 
Burdening  others,  daily  dying, 
Year  by  year  in  weakness  lying, 
Still  and  silent,  lone  and  low." 

Then  a  flash  of  sudden  glory 

Lit  her  long  life-mj^tery  ; 
IJy  that  heavenly  intuition 
All  ths  secret  of  her  mission 

Shone,  revealed  in  radiancy. 

And  she  knew  the  sweet  memorials 

Of  her  hidden  life  had  shed 
Glories  on  the  sufferer's  pillow, 
Calmness  on  the  darkling  billow, 
Peace  upon  the  dying  bed. 

Thousand,  thousand-fold  her  guerdon. 
Thousand,  thousand-fold  her  bliss  I 

IVhile  His  cup  of  suffering  sharing, 

All  His  will  so  meekly  bearing, 

He  was  gloriously  preparing 

This  for  her,  and  her  for  this  I 


He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepelh,  seed  cf  j 

grace  in  sorrow  bringing, 
Laden  with  his  sheaves  of  glory,  doubtless  | 

shall  return  with  singing. 
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THE   RESURRECTION  OF  THE   DEAD. 

VIII. 


PHYSIOLOGISTS  tell  us  that  during  life 
the  human  body  is  undergoing  a  con- 
tinued process  of  waste  and  of  repair — the  old 
material  passingawayatidfrcshmatcrial  coming 
in  its  stead.  So  rapid  is  this  process  that  it  is 
conjectured — seemingly  upon  good  and  suffi- 
cient grounds — that  a  youthful  and  actively 
exercised  body  changes  almost  its  entire  sub- 
stance in  the  course  of  a  single  year.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  the  material  particles  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  concerned,  the  body  that 
we  now  have  is  not  the  same  that  we  had  a 
year  or  two  before.  In  the  course  of  an 
ordinary  lifetime  we  may  be  said  to  have  had 
many  bodies — the  materials  of  which  they 
were  composed,  derived  from  a  multitude 
of  external  sources,  some  of  them,  it  may 
be,  from  other  human  bodies  of  which 
they  once  had  fonned  a  part — these  materials 
again  having  served  their  temporary  purpose 
within  our  frame,  in  due  time  thrown  off, 
passing  into  the  air  or  earth,  becoming  the 
food  of  plants  and  animals,  to  be  re-appro- 
priated, perhaps  re-assimilated  by  our  own  or 
other  human  bodies — a  perpetual  and  endless 
circulation  of  the  particles  which  constitute 
our  living  bodies  thus  going  on. 

After  death,  again,  the  body  that  we  buiy 
in  the  grave,  if  left  there  to  the  natural  pro- 
cess of  decay,  rapidly  decomposes,  sublimed 
into  the  air,  or  incorporated  in  the  soil — 
taking  new  forms,  entering  into  new  com- 
binations, slowly  or  more  rapidly ;  its  entire 
substance,  finding  its  way  once  more  into 
that  ever-movmg,  ever-circulating  tide  which 
carrying  its  constituted  elements  in  such 
difierent  directions,  lodges  portions,  doubtless, 
in  other  living  frames,  which  other  human 
spirits  in  course  of  time  inhabit  Could  we 
look,  then,  into  all  the  million  upon  million 
graves  that  have  closed  upon  their  tenants 
since  this  earth  first  took  into  its  keeping  the 
body  of  the  murdered  Abel,  we  should 
find  many  of  them  utterly  empty — not  an 
atom  of  the  dust  or  ashes  there,  into  which 
the  bones  of  the  buried  had  crumbled.  And 
could  we,  gifted  with  a  power  enabling  us 
to  do  so,  track  the  path  and  mark  the 
history  of  all  the  particles  that  had  once 
belonged  to  buried  human  bodies — what 
strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune  should  we  have 
to  note,  what  wide  and  distant  joumeyings 
through  the  air  and  over  earth  have  many  of 
them  taken — to  what  curious  new  homes  have 


many  of  them  been  conveyed — what  mean  or 
what  honourable  functions  in  the  great  labora- 
tory of  nature  have  many  of  them  been  dis- 
charging? And  where  are  they  all  now? 
and  what  are  they  all  now  doing? 

It  comes  to  our  remembrance,  too,  how 
many  bodies  of  the  dead  never  were  entombed. 
The  waters  of  the  deluge  swept  a  whole  gene- 
ration a.V\ay,  giving  them  up  to  be  devoured 
by  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  or  floating  them 
hither  and  thither  til!  the>-  melted  away  amid 
the  dissolving  elements  that  encompassed 
them.  There  have  been  countries  and  ages 
in  which  the  dead  were  burned,  not  buried. 
And  those  consuming  fires,  which  did  their 
work  so  rapidly,  how  widely  did  they  a:  the 
same  time  disperse  those  elements  that  passed 
away  in  smoke  and  flame  out  into  the  cir- 
cumambient air ! 

Had  we  been  asked,  then,  as  part  of  our 
Christian  faith,  to  believe  that  it  shall  be 
literally  the  very  body  that  we  now  inhabit 
which  shall  be  raised  again  at  the  resurrection 
on  the  last  day ;  the  same  body — it  might 
be  modified  or  altered  in  its  organization — 
yet  reconstructed  from  the  very  same  sub- 
stance of  which  it  had  originally  been  com- 
posed ; — in  that  case,  how  many  curious 
questions,  how  many  grave  difficulties  might 
surest  themselves !  Of  the  many  bodies 
which  a  man  has  worn  in  the  course  of  a  long 
lifetime,  which  of  them  is  it  that  is  to  supply 
the  materials  out  of  which  the  resurrection- 
body  is  to  be  framed  ?  The  one,  let  it  be 
said,  in  which  he  died ;  but  then,  there  are 
materials  there  equally  belonging  to  other 
bodies,  buried  before  or  buried  afterwards: 
which  of  all  the  bodies  shall  have  the  right  to 
claim  them  as  its  own?  It  is  singular  to 
find  so  great  a  man  as  Au^tine  busyit^g 
himself  with  this  very  question,  and  deter- 
mining it  by  saying  that  the  flesh  in  question 
shall  be  restored  to  the  man  in  whom  it  first 
became  human  flesh,  like  borrowed  money,  as 
he  says,  to  be  returned  to  him  from  whom  it 
had  been  taken.  But  to  effect  this — to 
restore  all  to  the  first  proprietors — what 
mutilation  would  ensue  of  those  fabrics  out 
of  which  all  borrowed  materials  had  to  be 
taken,  rendering  it  literally  impossible  that  it 
could  be  the  identical  body  tiiat  was  buried 
that  should  be  raised  again  ! 

Perplexed  and  embarrassed  with  questions 
and  difficulties  of  this  kind,  which  will  arise 
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and  force  themselves  upon  our  thoughts  so 
long  as  we  cherish  the  imagination  that  it  is 
the  identical  body  which  we  bury  that  is  to 
be  raised  again,  we  turn  to  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures to  ascertain  from  them  what  it  is  upon 
the  subject  of  the  resurrection  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  believe.  As  it  is  wholly  to 
that  revelation  from  God  which  these  Scrip- 
tures contain  that  we  are  indebted  for  any 
knowledge  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  so 
ought  we  to  receive  ioiplicidy  whatever  the 
announcements  of  that  revelation  be.  Turn- 
ing, then,  to  that  passage  which  is  now  before 
us,  which  contains  the  fullest  and  most  ex- 
plicit utterance  upon  this  particular  topic 
in  the  entire  Bible,  we  find  the  imagi- 
nary objector  who  puts  the  question,  "  How 
are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what 
body  do  they  come  ?"  met  at  the  very  out- 
set by  a  stem  rebuke — "Thou  fooll" — thy 
question  is  not  of  ignorance  simply  craving 
enlightenment— an  enlightenment  that  may 
be  given.  ,  Thy  question  is  one  of  folly, 
and  springs  out  of  a  false  conception 
of  the  very  nature  of  the  resurrection — 
as  if  that  resurrection  meant  the  gathering 
tc^ether  of  all  the  material  substances,  con- 
signed by  the  hand  of  death  to  the  tomb,  and 
reconstructing  them  agdn  into  the  same  kbd 
of  living  bodies  of  flesh  and  blood  which  once 
they  formed.  Thy  question  is  one  of  folly 
too,  as  springing  from  a  vain  endeavour  to  form 
9.  fuller  and  more  distinct  concep^on  of  the 
mode  and  form  of  that  future  life  into  which 
the  resurrection  is  to  introduce  us  than  is  at 
all  possible  in  this  present  state  to  do. 

Still  further  to  rebuke  this  folly,  the  Apostle 
distinctly  states — it  is  indeed  the  only  piece  of 
positive  information  that  he  conveys — that 
the  body  which  is  to  be  raised  is  not  to  be 
the  same  body  as  was  buried.  It  is  to  be  as  , 
different  from  it  as  the  seed  which  corrupts  ; 
beneath  the  sod  is  from  the  blade  and  stem  ; 
and  leaf  and  flower  and  fruit  which  spring 
put  of  it.  And  why  should  it  be  thought 
wonderful  that  out  of  death  a  new  life  should 
spring,  when  we  have  in  nature  before 
our  eyes  such  wonderful  transformations  in 
the  vegetable  and  the  insect  worlds  ?  Why 
should  it  be  thought  a  wonderful  thing  that 
the  new  body,  with  which  the  soul  in  its  new 
estate  is  to  be  clothed,  should  be  a  very  dil- 
ferent  kind  of  body  from  what  it  wore  before, 
when  we  have  before  us  thus  in  nature  such  an 
endless  variety  of  bodies  of  all  kinds—as  if 
in  the  exuberance  of  his  creative  power,  the 
Almighty  delighted  to  spread  out  innumerable 
specimens  of  diversity,  in  form  and  qualities 
and  functioDS,  in  the  bodies  celestial  and 


terrestrial  which  his  hand  hath  formed.  Has  j! 
that  abounding,  overflowing  energy  of  the  , 
Great  Creator  expended,  exhausted  itself  in  ] 
things  as  they  liow  are  ?  Are  no  further,  no  ' 
higher,  illustrations  and  exhibitions  of  itself  lo  : 
be  made  in  that  new  stage  and  state  of  things  i 
towards  which  our  present  mundane  economy 
is  progressing  ?  If  so  great  a  change  is  com- 
ing as  that  these  heavens  and  this  earth  xn 
to  undergo  some  mighty  revolution,  and  to 
be  transformed  into  the  new  heavtns  and 
new  earth,  wherein  righteousness  is  to  reign 
with  undivided  empire,  might  we  not  espect  ' 
that  the  redeemed,  ennobled,  purified  spirits  j' 
that  are  to  dwell  upon  that  new  earth  und  | 
beneath  thosenew  heavens  shall  be  wedded  toil 
corporeal  frames  of  a  constitution  very  differ- 1 
ent  from  that  of  our  earthly  bodies?  And  so; 
the  Apostle  teaches  us  it  is  to  be :  the  weak- 1  j 
ness,  the  dishonour,  the  corruptibility  of  the  ,1 
present  body  to  be  exchanged  for  the  power,  i 
the  glory,  the  incorruptibility  of  a  body  so 
very  differeut  from  the  present,  that  to  ex- 
press that  difierence  the  Apostle  has  to  make  h 
use  of  language  bordering  upon  the  self-  j 
contradictory,  and  to  call  it,  as  distinguished  I, 
from  the  existing  one,  a  spiritual  body. 

It  were  to  expose  ourselves  afresh  to  that  ven-  j 
rebuke whiclttheAposUe  has  already adrainls-  | 
tered,  were  we  to  inquire  too  curiously  whit  ;| 
kind  of  body  can  that  spiritual  one  be.  The 
Apostle  himself  has  described  it  chiefly  by  , 
negatives.  It  is  not  to  be  of  flesh  and  blood  ;|. 
it  is  not  Co  have  that  animal  organizatioD ' 
which  fit  our  present  form  for  its  present  lift.  | 
That  feebleness,  that  vileness,  that  exposure, 
to  death  and  to  decomposition  which  charac- 
terize the  natural  body,  the  spiritual  one  is  fully 
and  for  ever  to  throw  off.  But  in  what  «iy . 
its  powers,  its  bodily  powers  (for  stDl,  tow- '] 
ever  refined  the  materialism,  it  is  to  be  abody).  i 
are  to  be  enhanced,  enlarged — in  whit  way 
its  shame  is  to  be  changed  into  such  a  glory  . 
that  it  shall  shine  forth  as  the  stars  in  the  , 
firmament — in  what  way  it  is  to  bid  an  etcr-  j 
nal  defiance  to  the  assaults  of  death,  the , 
imoads  of  corruption — this  it  is  impossible  for : 
us  now  to  know.  Nevertheless,  to  encourage  j 
here  our  faith,  and  enlarge  and  deepen  iheji 
expectations  of  those  hopes  with  which  our  | 
eyes  should  be  turned  towards  that  wondcrfiil 
future  which  awaiteth  us,  let  us  take  that 
knowledge  of  the  outward  creation  which  we 
derive  through  our  existing  senses,  and  just  I, 
imagine  by  what  slight  changes  in  the  senses 
themselves,  or  in  those  physical  arrange-], 
ments  of  the  external  world  to  which  thej'arejj 
adapted,  a  whole  new  world  of  things  might] 
burst  upon  our  astonished  sight.     Regarded  | 
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as  the  five  gateways,  or  inlets,  through  which 
there  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  witWn  all  the 
knowledge  that  it  possesses  of  the  substance 
a.nd  forms  and  quaJities  of  all  the  material 
objects  that  lie  without,  our  present  senses 
.are  subject  to  obvious  limitations,  ^ich  we 
may  fairly  enough  conceive  shall  hereafter 
either  be  widened  or  removed.  It  is  but 
a  partial  acquaintance,  even  with  that  quality 
of  matter  which  it  is  its  special  function  to 
reveal,  that  each  of  our  senses  conveys  to  us. 
It  is,  for  instance,  but  a  limited  range  of 
sounds  that  the  human  ear  takes  in  and  can 
distinguish.  Below  the  faintest  sound  that 
it  can  catch,  what  a  multitude  of  sounds  there 
are  which,  upon  a  finer  and  more  delicate 
organ,  might  fall  with  perfect  distinctness! 
And  above  the  loudest  which  it  can  appre- 
ciate— above  that  point  where  that  sound 
becomes  mere  stunning  un distinguishable 
noise — whSt  full,  articulated  notes  of 
power  and  melody  may  there  be  which- 
larger     and    more     vigorous    organ    might 

The  same  is  true  even  to  a  greater  extent 
with  our  present  sense  of  sight  How 
few  of  the  rays  of  light  that  pour  in  upon  the 
body  firom  all  directions  does  the  eye  admit ! 
How  careful  it  is  to  guard  against  too  largi 
an  admission  of  them !  At  this  inlet  wi 
hold  converse  with  the  material  world  very 
much  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  besieged  city 
hold  converse  with  those  without,  opening 
cautiously  the  gate,  and  allowing  but  few  to 
enter  at  a  time.  Give  the  human  eye  a 
wider  scope,  gift  it  with  a  quicker,  keener, 
more  piercing  vision,  and  objects  that  are 
now  opaque  would  become  transparent — we 
should  be  able  to  see  into,  to  see  quite 
through,  substances  that  now  wrap  their 
inner  recesses  and  all  that  goes  on  there 
in  thick,  impenetrable  darkness  from  our 
eyes ;  for  wherever  light  is — and  this  subtle 
element  penetrates  far  farther  than  we  now 
can  follow  it — the  eye  might  be  made  to  see 
it,  and  it  is  quite  incalculable  what  an  addi- 
tion to  our  knowledge  might  come  simply 
and  directly  out  of  an  enlargement  of  the 
power  of  vision.  A  simple  inspection  might 
reveal  to  us  the  structure  of  many  bodies — 
might  explain  to  us  the  changes  which  take 
place  by  the  intermixture  and  combination 
of  different  bodies,  which  our  imperfect 
chemistry  is  yet  labouring  to  unfold. 

Suppose,  then,  our  five  senses  to  remain  in 
number  and  nature  as  they  are,  and  the  world 
that  they  connect  us  with  to  remain  even  as  it 
now  is,  what  volumes  of  new  intelligence 
might  be  poured  in  upon  the  outlooking 


spirit  piuvly  and  simply  by  the  widening  of 
each  of  those  five  gateways  at  which  it  si^s ! 

llesults  still  more  wonderful  might  be 
brought  about,  at  a  very  slight  expense  of 
creative  power,  by  a  veiy  slight  alteration  of 
the  existing  structure  and  laws  of  the  mate- 
rial creation.  We  communicate  with  one 
another  here  upon  this  earth  by  means  of 
speech,  and  as  it  is  only  at  present  needful 
and  desirable  that  we  should  do  so  at  very 
limited  distances,  it  it  but  a.  small  circle  of  the 
space  around  it  that  the  human  voice  can  fill 
so  as  to  be  distinctly  audible  at  its  outer 
edge.  Beyond  that  the  sound  dies  away 
and  is  lost  This  arises,  not  from  the  feeble- 
ness of  an  organ  alone,  but  chiefly  from  the 
air  being  comparatively  so  dull  and  sluggish 
a  medium  for  conveying  sound.  We  know 
at  least  of  other  mediums  which  are  far  more 
careful  of  any  movements  committed  to  them, 
which  do  not  suffer  them  to  be  soon  dissi- 
pated and  lost,  which  transmit  them  with  far 
greater  velocity.  The  medium  or  element, 
for  instance,  through  which  that  motion 
which  constitutes  light  passes  is  of  this 
nature.  Light  travels  through  that  medium 
six  hundred  and  eighty  times  quicker  than 
sound  does.  It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  to 
come  to  us  from  the  sun.  Now,  let  us  only 
conceive  that  instead  of  having  a  vehicle 
which  can  carry  its  passengers  so  short  a 
way  and  at  comparatively  so  slow  a  pace, 
sound  had  a  vehicle  as  ethereal  and  elastic 
as  light  has — let  us  conceive  that  instead  of 
there  being  a  difference  between  them  there 
was  a  sameness,  that  the  Almighty  so  ordered 
it,  as  He  so  easily  could,  that  the  sound  of  a 
human  voice  could  travel  side  by  side  with  a 
sunbeam.  Uttered  this  moment  upon  earth, 
it  could  be  heard  a  few  moments  afterwards 
amoi^  the  stars.  Let  the  Creator  of  all 
things  make  but  this  single  and  simple  change, 
then  at  once  within  easy  reach  of  each  other 
would  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  distant 
worlds  be  placed,  and,  had  they  but  a  com- 
mon language,  could  just  as  easily  converse 
across  the  vast  fields  of  space  as  we  can  here 
converse  across  the  breadth  of  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  ;  question  and  answer  might  pass 
to  and  fro;  and  one  hour's  such  converse, 
to  how  many  questions  which  have  occupied 
the  most  thoughtful  men  for  centuries  would 
it  furnish  a  reply  I 

Further  still :  it  is  only  of  some  of  the 
qualities  of  outward  things  (those  that  it 
was  most  needful  or  desirable  that  we 
should  be  now  acquainted  with)  that  our 
present  senses  give  us  information.  That 
these  outward  objects,  however,  aie  endowed 
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with  other  qualities  that  go  largely  to  affect 
their  movements  and  actions  upon  one 
unothcr  is  made  continitally  evident  to  the 
s^Jdent  of  physical  science.  He  is  constantly 
falling  in  with  evidence  addressed  to  his 
existing  senses,  which  go  to  prove  the  pre- 
sence and  agency  of  influences  which  he 
cannot  sensibly  perceive,  but  which  might  at 
once  and  patently  reveal  themselves  to  some 
new  sense  with  which  he  is  not  yet  en- 
dowed. Behind  all  that  we  now  see  or 
can  now  discover  of  the  materia!  universe, 
let  us  believe  there  lie  a  whole  host  of 
wonders  that  await  the  day' of  revelation, 
and  which,  when  otice  unfolded,  shall  offer 
at  once  full  and  beautiful  explanations  of 
cifRculties  that  now  perplex  and  phenomena 
that  we  now  fail  to  interpret.  In  illustration 
of  what  that  not  only  possible  but  even  pro- 
bable experience  is  which  is  in  reserve  for  us 
hen  one  or  more  senses  are  added  to  those 


how  far  up  they  stretched,  they  stand  revealed 
in  their  fiill  stature,  their  topmost  branches 
waving  to  the  breeze.  Those  hills  and  valleys 
that  lay  around  them,  of  whose  full  conloui 
and  appearance  they  had  formed  but  a  rude 
conception,  nov  lie  open  to  them,  clad  in  all 
that  many-coloured  mantle  which  those  who 
looked  on  it  for  the  first  time  would  know 
better  how  to  admire  than  we  often  do; 
whilst  overhead  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  the 
glorious  sun  by  day,  and  the  moon  and  stars 
by  night,  would  be  gazed  upon  with  a  rapture 
of  delight.  How  many  an  old  perplexity 
would  be  now  at  once  removed  !  They  had 
had  their  speculations  about  those  regukt 
alternations  of  heat  and  cold — speculations 
not  less  ingenious  perhaps,  not  less  true  tlian 
many  which  we  now  are  harbouring;  but 
now  they  have  simply  to  look  upon  that 
returning  day  and  night— that  appearing  and 
disappearing  of  the  orb  of  day,  and  like 


which  we  already  possess,  let  us  conceive  !  dream  of  tl^  night  all  those  old  speculations'! 
that  our  species  had  originally  been  created  vanish.  They  had  been  often  troubled  about  i' 
with  all  tlie  senses  that  we  now  have  but  certain  sounds  whose  origin  they  could  not } 
one  —  the    sense    of    light  ;    that    without  I  discover,  but  now  the  objects    from  which  ■ 


the  faintest  conception  of  the  existence  of 
such  an  element  as  light  or  of  the  obji 
that  lie  without  and  around  us  being  in  any 
other  way  perceptible  than  by  their  tangiblt 
properties,  by  the  sounds  and  scents  anc 
tastes  which  they  emitted,  race  after  racf 
of  mankind  had  grown  up  to  maturity. 
Upon  that  world  of  the  blind  the 
would  rise  and  set  as  he  now  does 
presence  or  absence  marked  to  them  by  no 
other  token  than  an  increase  or  decrease  of 
the  warmth  of  that  element  in  which  they 
lived — alternatives  of  temperature  coming  and 
going  they  knew  not  how  or  why.  Of  some 
of'those  lesser  elevations  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, which  they  conveniently  could  climb 
and  cross  in  different  directions,  they  might 
form  some  accurate  enough  conception ;  but  of 
the  fair  full  rounded  surface  of  our  globe,  with 
all  its  lofty  mountain  peaks  and  all  its  wide- 
spread oceans,  no  image  could  ever  enter  into 
their  minds,  while  of  all  that  region,  the  cloud- 
land  and  the  star-land  that  lies  around  our 
globe,  tliey  would  remain  in  utter  ignorance. 
Just  conceive  then  what  a  change  it 
■ould  be  to  such  a  world  of  the  blind, 
all  at  once,  and  by  one  fiat  of  the  Al- 
mighty, to  be  invested  with  that  one  new 
SL'nse  of  vision.  What  new  acquaintance 
would  they  form  with  many  an  object  of  old 
familiar  but  imperfect  knowledge !  Those 
stately  trees  that  sheltered  their  dwellings,  up 
aniong  whose  branches  they  had  cUmbcd 
p.ith  an  eager  yet  baffled  curiosity  to  know  , 


they  issue  are  laid  bare  to  the  perception — the  ' 
mystery  of  their  birth  is  at  once  cleared  up.    |l 
I  have  asked  you  to  imagine  such  a  gift  ' 
bestowed   upon   a  world  whose  inhabitants  , 
had  been  all  bom  blind,  only  to  help  you  to  I 
a  clearer  conception  and  a  more  vivid  anlici-  | 
pation  of  it,  that  we  ourselves  may  be  oq 
the  eve  of  a  transition  in  regard  to  our  kno»-  j 
ledge  of  the  external  world  as  great — it  may 
be  a  thousandfold  greater — than   that  which  |. 
I  liave  attempted  to  describe ;  and  fcnoftHug 
as  we  do  that  even  now  there  are  inferior 
tribes  of  the  animal  creation  endowed  with  : 
senses  that  put  that  within  the  reach  of  their 
discernment    of  which   we   are    profoundly  | 
ignorant— knowing  as  we  do  that  there  are  i' 
occult  ^encies  that   are   playing  a   most 
important  part  in  the  great  laborator)'  of 
nature  which  could  be  just  as  easily  made  | 
palpable  to  us  as  those  which  out  existing 
senses  grasp — ^believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  li 
future — the  spiritual  body  of  the  resuiieution 
shall    excel    in  all    needfid    properties  that  | 
which  we  now  axe  tenanting — is  it  to  be  held  ' 

ithout  the  bounds  of  a  rational  con- 
jecture-— and  we  offer  it  as  nothing  more—  i 
that  we,  like  our  fancied  race  of  the  blinJ,  | 
are  walking  in  the  midst  of  unknown  wondi-'r^  i 
more  things  truly  in  heaven  and  earth  tiiao  _ 
our  philosophy  has  ever  dreamt  of— these 
waters  of  the  deep — these  hills  and  valleys  || 
— these  over-arching  skies,  or  if  it  be  as 
sumed  thai  these  all  are  to  pass  att;a;— 
those    new    heavens    and  that    new  earth  ■ 
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with  which  the  new  clothed  children  of  the 

and  essentially — in  the  one  being  what  Paul 

resurrection  shall  be  conversant,  having  tales 

characterizes  here  as  a  natural  body,  a  body 

to  tell  us  which  they  but  wait  the  bestowing 

in  which  the  principle  or  spirit  of  the  animal 

upon  us  of  the  appropriate  organ  to  unfold  ? 
Its  clearer,  fi'ller  converae  with  the  materia! 

or  earthly  life  naturally  predominates ;  and  in 

the    other    being  a  spiritual  body — that   in 

universe  is  but  the  tirst  and  lowest  point  of 

which  the  principle  and  spirit  of  that  higher 

distinction  and  superiority  of  the  body  that 

life  to  which  in  Christ  the  true  believer  is 

is  yet  to  be  over  the  body  thai  now  is.    That 

begotten,  reigns,  and  rules. 

distinction  and  superiority  is  to  be  mainly 

WILLIAM    HANNA. 

TAKEN. 

FIRST  VOICE. 

Cor  it  be  wrong  to  say, 

•          "Y^ 7" HY  has  He  taken  her? 
*V    Was  she  not  given 

"  ^Vhat  hast  Thou  done  ? " 

Om  it  be  sin 

Gently  to  lead,  our  soiris 

When  such  questionings  rise  ? 

Upward  to  heaven  ? 

Must  it  be  always 

Were  not  the  lessons 

The  fairest  that  dies  ? 

We  read  in  her  eyes, 

How  could  we  silently 

Such  as  his  angels 

Lay  in  the  dust 

Might  learn  in  the  skies  ? 

All  that  was  left  of  her.? 

rf7y  has  He  taken  her? 

Question  we  must. 

Had  He  not — there — 

Think  of  that  loveliness 

Thousands  of  little  ones 

Lying  so  still- 

Equally  fair  ? 

Cold  in  its  lonesome  bed  ! 

True,  she  was  ready. 

Question  we  wil/. 

And  wished  not  to  Stay ; 

SECOND   VOICE. 

But,  if  He  loved  us. 

Hush  !  for  your  child 

Why 'take  her  av/ay  ? 

May  be  hovering  o'er-head, 

He  had  his  thousands, 

(Heaven  is  so  near 

And  we — but  this  one  ! 

When  our  loved  ones  are  dead). 

1 ' C,oo.;lc  i| 
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Though  He  had  thousands 
And  you  but  this  one. 

Was  she  not  made  by  Him 
Lovely  and  bright  ? 

Shalt  not  her  Maker 
Do  that  which  is  right  ? 


Was  she  not  taken 
From  evil  to  come? 

Is  she  not  with  Him  now, 
Safe  in  his  home  ? 

Yes,  "  it  is  well "  with  her  ;- 
Heaven  has  been  won : 

There  she  adores  Him 
For  what  He  has  done. 


What  if  her  form  awhile 

_  Rest  "  'neath  the  sod," 
Since  her  soul  dwells 

In  the  bosom  of  God  ? 
Christ  brings  his  own 

Into  sunshine  through  night ; 


Dark  though  the  pathway. 
It  leads  to  the  light. 

Has  He  not  promised 

Re-union  above —    . 
If  we  reject  not 

His  i^rdouing  love? 

CAKOLINE  NICHOLSON. 
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I.— THINGS    AT    HOME. 

BCBOES  OF  IZETSX   BAU- 

■p*  XETER  HAH,  I  IftherebeaOire»dbaienibject 
on  th«  race  of  the  earth,  ii  it  not  Kxeter  HhU  ? 
Is  not  every  3rf  ay  a  repetition  of  last  May,  and  emy 
night  a  repetition  of  last  lught?  Formal  reports,  and 
long  speeches,  and  ttooe*  a.bOQt  bow  toaay  peopl< 
hare  been  eaten  by  converted  cannibali,  and  votes  o 
thanks  to  the  noble  cbairmaa  ? .  Have  the  conductors 
of  the  Sunday  Maoazine  nothing  better  to  talk  to 
ns  about  in  their  omi  lanctain,  -where  they  tnajp  be 
expected  to  be  rather  more  at  ease  with  thdr  readers 
than  ujoal  ?  If  thii  be  all  we  are  to  get,  had  we  not 
better  make  oar  bow  and  pass  on  f 

Perhaps  yoo  had  better  do  so..  Anyhow,  we  are  not 
going  to  be  langhed'  or  jeered  ont  of  our  purpose  to 
say  something  abont  Eieter  Hall,  There  may  be  a 
great  deal  of  wood,  hay,  and  stubble  aboat  these  Uay 
meetings,  bnt  there  is  undoubtedly  much  of  higher 
<inality.  And  if  we  could  secare  for  one  moment  the 
ear  of  our  friends  whose  greetiags  we  have  jost  re- 
corded, we  think  that  we  could  say  a  word  that  would 
not  be  ont  of  place  for  them.  Were  you  not  the  veiy 
persons  that  a  little  while  ago  were  giving  eiprcssion 
to  yoor  views  on  the  controversies  of  Cbtistiims  f 
Sid  ,we  understand  you  to  say  that  nothing  wearied 
or  distressed  yon  more  than  the  contentions  of  the 
Chorch,  and  that  it  woold  be  such  a  relief  and  com- 
fort to  yon  to  see  its  various  sections  engaged  in  their 
own  proper  and  blessed  work,  proclaiming  gloiy  to 
God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  good-will  to  men  ? 
Is  there  not  enoagh  of  evil  in  the  world,  yon  ask,  to 
engage  the  whole  energies  of  the  Church,  and  why 
doe^  she  waste  so  much  (rf  her  strength  in  cottStcts 
among  her  own  members?  Now,  let  us  say  most 
cordially,  that  in  this  sentiment  we  agree  with  yon. 
We  should  not  express  it  so  anqualiliedly,  perhaps, 
becanse  some  of  the  internal  conflicts  of  the  Church 
are  life  and  death  conflicts,  and  it  is  a  scriptural  duty 
to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints.  But  we  admit  that  it  is  humbling  and  even 
heart-breaking  to  see  what  enormoa;  force  is  put 
forth  in  conflicts  on  things  of  obviously  secondary 
moment,  and  what  iogcnious  sophistry  is  used  to 
show  that  these  little  questions  are  the  grandest  the 
world  has  ever  known]  So  far  we  are  agreed.  But 
it  is  not  of  such  conflicts  tJiat  Exeter  Hall  is  the  scene. 
Why,  it  is  just  the  proper,  quiet,  benelicent  work  of 
the  Chorch  that  is  the  subject  of  these  meetings  I  It 
is  just  what  you  say  you  wonld  to  desire  to  see  all 
sections  of  the  Church  attending  to.  And  there, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  various  sections  of  the  Church 
(extremes  bdng  omitted)  are  at  one.  There,  Bishop 
and  Baptist,  Prdatist  and  Presbyterian,  Wcsleyan  and 
Congregalionaliit  meet  together.  Is  it  not  rather  un. 
reasonable  and  inconsistent  in  yon  to  be  so  hard  on 
Eieter  Hall  ?  Something  to  recail  the  old  complaint, 
"  We  have  piped  onto  jou,  and  ye  have  not  danced ; 


we  have    mourned    onto  you,  and  ye  have  not 
lamented  ?  " 

The  fact  is,  the  outer  world  is  more  interested  by  a 
great  way  in  the  Church's  contentions,  thin  in  the 
Church'squiet  and  beneficent  work.  This  is  plain,  from 
the  reports  of  the  secuhtr  press,  A  great  delrate  in  Con- 
vocation or  in  General  Assembly  will  receive  a  full 
report  ;  an  account  of  some  missionary  undertaking, 
with  speeches  relative,  will  be  passed  by  in  a 
lines.  If  the  world  were  sincere  in  the  expression  of 
its  wish  that  Christians  would  fight  leas  and  work 
more,  this  would  not  be  the  stale  of  things  in  th( 
newspapers.  But  the  world  is  interested  In  fights  at 
fight^  while  it  has  little  or  no  interest  in  work  at 
work.  And  so  Eieter  Hall,  with  all  its  belongings, 
is  a  scot  of  bye-word,  and  when  it  speaks  strongly,  it 
tssud  to  "set  up  its  bray." 

It  is  nndoubtedly  a  strange  circumstance  that  u 
that  pertains  to  her  extension — to  mission  work — the 
Church  for  the  most  part  should  work  so  quielly, 
whereas  in  all  that  pertains  to  her  domestic  adminis- 
tration, there  is  heard  so  frequently  the  sound  of 
strife.  We  seem  to  gel  on  very  peaceably  while 
trying  to  convert  the  heathen;  but  when  we 
considering  how  to  manage  aflairs  at  home — how  to 
improve  the  house  or  get  the  servants  to  work  botlcr, 
we  are  for  ever  qusrretling.  And  having  built  sc 
many  houses  pretty  near  one  another,  we  cannot  let 
one  another  alone.    If  there  were  no  other  argument 

nissicns  than  tLat  they  serve  to  unite  ns, 
alone  would  be  weighty  enough  to  justify  the  er 
prise.  Statesmen,  it  is  said,  get  up  a  foreign 
when  they  are  afraid  of  domestii;  insurrection. 
Pitt  used  to  get  the  credit  of  encouraging  war  i 
France  when  the  cry  of  the  Radicals  was  gelling  too 
loud  for  his  comfort.  Perhaps  there  may  be  a  vague 
resemblance  between  communities  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical in  this  respect.  Anyhow,  the  work  of  mis- 
is  every  way  a  blessed  work  ;  it  blessetli  him 
that  gives  and  him  that  receives,  draws  out 
spiritual  energies  of  the  Churches,  and  rouses 
Aarons  and  Hms  to  hold  up  the  weary   arm; 

■s,  and  bring  down  strength  to  roll   back  the 
might  of  Amaiek,  and  secure  the  victory  for  Israel,        i 
And  realiy,  prejudice  apart,  and  looking  fairly  r.t  I 
Exeter  Hall  in  I>[ay,  it  must  be  o^mcd  that  it  presents  ; 
memorable  sight.     Here  we  find  some  scores  of  j 
large  organizations  for  the  work  of  missions  at  hr.me  ! 
and  abroad,  devised  and  carried  on  at  great  cos 
money,  thought,  time,  and  trouble.    It  is  an  ".x 
physics  that  every  effect  must  linve  a  cause.      1 
eat  system  of  missionary  organization  must  liavc 
canse.     Now,  what  we  should  desire  is,  a  calm, 
fair,  scientific  inquiry  into  the  real   cause — a  cause 
that  will  truly  meet  all  the  conditions  of  the  case. 
Let  us  take  an  equal  number  of  other  organizations, 
let  us  say  banks  or  insurance  offices,  working  along- 
side of  Ihera  in  the  City.   Il  is  not  difficult  to  account 
for  oU  tlicii  activity  on  the  ordinary  principles  of 
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human  nuliire.  They  aim  at  increasing  the  amonnf 
■of  material  comTort;  "they  have  no  difficnlty,  if 
sonndlj'  constituted,  in  procuring  cither  capital  or 
revenue ;  for  those  who  confribnle  both,  fiilly  eiqiect 
to  reap  in  kind  a  targer  harvest.  Their  dheclots  have 
(heir  fees,  their  agents  their  percentages,  and  if  a 
stranger  bring  in  even  a  stray  morsel  of  basioess,  if 
he  know  how  to  manage  it,  he  may  get  his  rsmad. 
Not  so  with  mis^on  boards.  Ko  guineas  are  spread 
on  the  board  table  to  reward  the 
leave  their  own  connti&g-TOOms  to  allcnd  to  their 
aSaiis.  The  local  committees  and  lady  collectots,  if 
they  ever  hanker  after  a  material  mnud,  mast  banket 
in  vain.  No  missionary — even  in  the  most  fatal  climate 
— can  expect  to  do  more  from  his  salary  than  make 
ends  meet,  and  return,  if  he  ever  returns,  as  penni- 
less as  he  went.  Bible  readers  and  City  misswnarics, 
with  hardly  food  and  with  very  seedy  raiment,  must 
learn  to  be  therewith  content.  It  Is  the  rarest  thing 
in  the  world  for  aums  to  be  embezzled,  eifiier  by 
unprincipled  collcclors  or  dishonest  agents.  Evi- 
dently money  has  not  created  Eieter  Hall.  Is  it 
due,  then,  to  any  love  of  notoriety  ?  Wan  it  reared 
ai  a  stump  for  blatant  orators,  or  an  eminence  on 
which  rival  Churches  might  blow  their  Oumpets 
before  the  world  ?  And  are  all  theie  organizations, 
with  their  network  of  missionaries,  calechists,  teachers 
atwoad,  and  directors,  committees,  editors,  collectors, 
and  treasurers  at  home,  kept  up  for  the  same  miser- 
able purpose  P  Surely  the  world  is  not  pjite  turned 
upside  down.  Christendom  is  not  a  conglomeration 
of  imbeciles.  Eiptauations  of  tliis  kind  refute  them- 
selves by  their  inherent  emptiness.  And  every  pos- 
sible explanation  might  In  like  manner  be  etiminated. 


of  Christian  conviction  and  Christian  feeling,  oper- 
ating in  the  hearts  of  ten  thousand  Hmes  ten  thousand 
of  the  inhalntants  of  Britain.  They  are  proofs  that 
ChrisluniEy  is  not  a  name  or  a  dream,  but  a  (act — « 
living  fact,  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  witfaciVt 
number.  Aaron's  rod,  butsting  with  buds  and  blos- 
soms and  almonds,  has  life  in  it  yet  I  The  power  of 
propagation  is  the  best  test  of  the  life  of  any  organic 
body.  Here  is  the  Christian  Church  of  Great  Britain 
exhilnting  a  great  propagating  power !  It  is  the 
great  apologetic  argument  of  the  nineteenth  centniy. 
It  b  the  blessed  proof  that  God  is  yet  in  the  midst  of 
US,  graciously  bearing  with  onr  numbetfcss  provo- 
cations and  shortcomings,  and  owning  us,  amid  all 
our  miserable  squabbles,  in  the  great  worlt  of  turning 
the  wilderness  into  the  garden  of  the  I-Ord, 

THE  BIBLB  SOCIEI7. 

First  and  foremost  must  ever  be  reckoned  the 
British  and  Forragn  Bible  Society.  "We  are  not  un- 
mindful of  other  societies  of  the  same  kind,  least  of 
all  of  the  National  Bible  Sodely  of  Scotland,  which 
having  come  into  existence  at  a  time  when  the  British 
and  Foreign  had  gone  off  the  rails,  has  (latleily 
under  a  new  name,  in  consequence  of  amalgamations) 


seen  sufficient  cause  to  continue  its  work.  Bat  afta 
aH,  the  BUTiGR  and  Foseiqn  must  be  held  lo  be 

the  head  and  representative  of  the  tribe.  And 
though  it  is  not  of  yestcnlay,  it  ihows  no  >iga  of 
decrepitude.  Two  millions  and  a  half  of  copies, 
either  of  the  witoie  Bit^  or  of  some  important  put 
of  it,  has  Mx  sodety  put  tDto  circutatian  daring  the 
last  ^tar.  What  an  amoant  of  t>iead  c«st  upon  the 
waters  I  It  has  often  alni^  as  as  ■  tcmikable  fact. 
Hiat  all  the  efforts  of  unbebeten  to  destroy  behef  ia 
the  divlae  oiigni  and  authority  of  the  Bible  have  not 
impaired  by  one  percepdUe  particle  the  awl  of  its 
friends.  And  what  perliaps  is  Dot  leu  wonderfyl, 
that  while  the  critical  schools  of  Germmy  have  been 
labouring  ns'ln  the  very  fire  toihowlhat  the  Qospch 
are  not  the  prodscts  of  the  evangelists,  that  Aul 
wrote  but  four  tetters  aad  Peter  and  John  not  ole, 
not  a  single  page  has  thereby  been  otnlttad  in  (he 
two  million  and  a  half  of  copies  i«saed  liy  the  British 
and  Foreign,  nor  in  the  many  haodred  thousands  of 
the  Scottish  Natiotial,  nor  in  those  of  any  other  Bible 
Society  whatever  \  It  would  indeed  be  o  phenaaunoa 
—"the  Rationalist  Bible  Society,"  or  "IteABti- 
supcisatural  Hebrew  writiDgs  Sociely  1"  Wedualil 
like  to  fcnoiv  who  would  be  ila  colportensuid  aganls, 
•nd  how  long  they  would  take  to  translate  their 
books  Into  the  two  hantfa^  tongmu  faito  which— « 
pretty  nearly  so— the  Holy  Scriptures  have  baen 
tendered  1  The  leading  feature  of  iat«aest  in  god- 
nectionwith  the  Society  this  year  was  the  estaUJab- 
ment  of  a  Bible  Society  at  Rome,  and  gcnenUy,  the 
cifculaticn  of  the  Scriptms  in  Italy.  £ett«  nea 
(hen  the  "martyred  Mood  4nd  ashes"  of  theWal- 
denslan  Mints,  "slahi  by  the  bloody  PiedaionlMt," 
Is  the  seed  com  v^ch  God  is  now  aowii^"  o'er  all 
the  Italian  fitdda,"  wkete  tio  longer  "doth  away  the 
tri[dB  tyrant ; "  and  deeper  and  more  h(q>efal  than  in 
Milttm'i  dny  is  the  pntyer -which  ao  maBylMaibaK 


There  is  something  quite  tmique  in  the  tver-fttsh 
power  of  the  Bible.  Speaken  from  Italy,  speakers 
Itotri  the  South  Seal,  speakers  from  the  United 
States,  tell  of  thii  case  and  the  other  iriiere  the 
Bible'haa  shomi  Its  old  power  to  be  uneahauited,  as 
the  means  in  God's  hand  of  enlightomng  and  con- 
voting  the  sinaw,  of  taming  tlK  blinded  pciMt  ialo 
an  enlii^tened  ptewher,  or  the  yelling  sange  into  a 
messenger  of  love.  But  no  eye  can  tiack  aad  no 
pen  can  diionicle  tlte  effects  of  the  BiUe  in  all  its 
varied  modes  of  InOnmcing  men— the  vigour  of 
intellect,  the  seaae  of  manhood,  the  holy  envgy,  (he 
sublime  faith,  the  long-sufleiing  patience  it  has 
inspired—the  loving  acts  It  has  generated,  tiie  self- 
denial  it  has  nourished,  the  filial  piety,  the  parcatal 
demXion;  the  fellmr^p  it  hai  gendered  wttbheavea, 
as  tSod's  great  lostnimetit  of  bleidng  to  all  the  coa- 1 
ditions  and  varieties  of  men.  | 

We  must  not  omit  to  tike  notice  of  the  aefvice  : 
rendered-  to  the  BiUe  Sodety  by  our  mwJi-wlBed  . 
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contrHmto',  ths  Muter  of  tbe  Teaplsi  Dr.. 
Vaagkan's  svnatm  in  SL  Fanl's  cotliatlral  had  in  it 
not  a  liltle  of  that  kind  of  appredadoB  of  Iho  BiU« 
which  has  been  aprestcd  so  enargetkaUy  in  l]>« 
teiwariaUeiOnuiona  of  Hyacinthe.  Tbe  tnitb  of  tbe 
Bible  coming  into  contact  with  indiviidDalcoiiscLeiices, 
then  monlding  the  ChriitiBn  family,  conttitoting  ths 
Chiiitian  Chmch,  and  colcming  and  guiding  tlw 
StnteitseU.  Thoa  are  tone,  renoritedl^.Van^ian, 
who  t*j,  fint  Oe  Church  and  then  the  aait ;  but  the 
tme  doctiinB  is,  fiist  thv  unit,  then  tbo  Chmch. 
CommQDities  spring  JTom-  indiwdoala,  not  individiials 
froin  commaiuties.  The  Bible  gend«ra  the  Church, 
not  the  Chnrch  the  Bible.  The'  Bible,  as  God's 
it  pasaM  oier  the  woild,  prodnces  in 
SDch  tSecta  as  wnre  prodnced  by  the  Word 
Incanute.  Ta«  honors  of  ww  aie  miligBtcd  by  its 
infinence,  and  stimnlale  the  acliiity  of  its  a^ots. 
RevcaliBg  a  peraonal  God;  a  liTing  SKnosr,  and  an 
immortal  life,  it  carries  infiaiCe  blcasiDg  to  the  iitdi~ 
vidual,  while  it  proves  itself  the  secret  of  natioiial 
greatness,  and  the  btHMl  of  tmion  among  Christians 
of  every  name. 

THE  wosxam  uisaioN  eocikttes. 
It  vonld  be  absurd  to  try  to  condense  into  a  colamn 
either  the  fiiCts  or  the  aj-gnments  brought  out  at  these 
aDIUveisarTcs.  We  inust  content  oujsetves  with  one 
or  two  general  ohseiralions.  In  the  iirsl  place  there 
is  no  diminution  of  rcTenne,  Sumniing  up  all  that 
has  been  contributed  within  the  year  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands,  the  totalis 
somewhere  about  one  millioa  sterling.  It  is  but  a 
little  sum  comparatively,  and  considering  how  quickly 
the  wealth  of  the  cotmtry  has  been  increasing  of  late 
yean,  we  think  that  it  indicates  no  suitable  advance. 
It  shows  the  neces^ty  of  introdacing  and  acting  on 
the  principle  of  proportionate  giving.  Some  speakers 
alluded  to  the  progress  of  lUtuaUsm  and  Rationalism 
as  htted  to  chill  the  misdonaiy  spirit,  and  thought  it 
a  good  sign  that  the  revenue  had  not  fallen  off.  It 
is  cQtain  that  both  of  these  systems  are  anti-evan- 
gelistic, and  if  Mr.  Spur^eon's  inCwmation  he  correct, 
that  a  leading  ritualist  congregation  in  London  spent 
;^l,ooo  last  year  on  its  choir,  and  gave  some  forty  or 
fiAy  shilhogs  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  we  shall 
know  how  to  estimate  the  zeal  of  Rilaalism.  As  for 
Rationalism,  it  probably  woold  not  admit  that  if  the 
heathen  were  to  become  evangeUcal  Christians  they 
would  either  be  mach  better  than  they  are,  or  would 
have  a  much  better  chance  for  the  life  to  come.  We 
should  like  extremely  to  hear  an  honest  outspoken 
expression  of  the  mind  of  a  coik^lent  Rationalist  on 
on  the  state  of  the  heathen  and  our  duty  towards 

Next,  as  to  the  success  of  mode^  missions-  They 
have  now  b*en  at  work  considerably  more  than  a 
eentory — what  have  they  done  ?  Certainly  (hey  have 
done  something — to  what  does  it  amouot?  We 
lind  the  answer  in  such  facts  as  thete.  Christianity 
b  the  religion  of  Jamaica,  and  oilier  West  India 
islands.    It  is  the  religion  of  nji,  and  Samoa.    It 


has  a  large  number  of  adherents  in  Tinaevelly  and  | 
Travancore,  and  among  the  Hill  tribes  of  India.  It 
is  'rapidly  spreading  through  Uadagascar.  It  faa» 
been  eminently  successful  among  (he  Karens  in 
Bnrmah.  It  has  been  welcomed  by  large  noinben  of 
tlie  negro  race  iD  various  parts  of  Africa.  In  other 
couDtries,  it  bu  had  its  converts,  counting  them 
sonelimes  by  scores  aikd  hundreds,  but  it  has  not 
bocome  the  religion  of  these  constries.  It  may  have 
sapped  and  undermined  the  old  systems  considerably, 
but  the  banner  of  the  cross  lias  not  supplanted  the 
insignia  of  idolatry.  In  substance  this  is  just  to  My, 
that  missioitg  have  been  successful  in  detached  out- 
posts,  but  they  have  not  yet  got  possession  of  any  of 
the  great  strongholds.  Buddhism,  Brahminism,  .Ua- 
llomelanism,  and  Judaism  still  stand  out  against 
them  with  hardly  diminished  strength.  But  is  there 
anything  discouraging  in  this  ?  It  was  three  hundred 
years  before  the  ancient  Paganism  of  the  Roman 
Empire  gave  wsy  to  CbiiUianity.  There  is  really  a 
great  deal  to  encourage  us  in  the  success  of  mismons 
even  at  Che  outposts,  but  at  the  same  time  to  stimo- 
late  to  far  greater  effort.  The  enterprise  is  one  which 
tnnsl  lie  cairied  on  by  generation  after  generation. 
Like  the  patriarchs,  we  may  have  to  hve  and  die  in 
faith,  not  having  recdved  the  promises,  but.  seen 
them  afar  off,  and  been  persuaded  of  them.  On^ 
let  us  see  that  in  our  generation  the  enterprise  is  not 
suffered  to  languish,  but  is  pushed  on  with  unabated 
effort  and  prayer.  Let  all  the  enlbusiasm  of  EietCT 
HolJ,  and  still  more  the  steady  pressure  of  individual 
consciences,  remembering  how  much  (hey  owe  to- 
their  Lord,  be  vigorously  directed  towards  tbe  great 
battle,  which 

"  Odco  be^D, 

BMiie^el  br  bleedini  «ra  Ic  ion, 

Thougli  baffled  oft,  i»  evei  won." 

We  are  glad  to  glean  fresh  testimonies  firom  in- 
fiuential  civilians  in  favour  of  missions.  The  tesd- 
mony  of  Sir  Donald  Macleod,  late  Governor  of  the 
Punjaub,  given  at  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society's 
anniversary,  is  very  frank  and  very  valuable.  Bom  in 
India,  a  resident  in  the  country  for  forty  years,  fanu- 
iiir  with  its  people  and  all  their  cnsloms  and  ways, 
accustomed  to  govern  them,  and  feel  the  responsi- 
bility of  such  a  charge,  such  a  man  is  particularly 
fitted  to  form  a  trustworthy  judgment  on  missions  and 
their  influence.  It  would  be  easy  for  Sir  Donald 
Macleod,  or  any  other  such  man,  if  he  were  condidl]' 
of  opinion  that,  however  wetl-tntended,  the  efforts  of 
European  missionaries  in  India  could  not  be  expected 
to  effect  any  great  good,  to  abstain  from  saying  any- 
thing on  them  in  this  country;  but  when  we  find  him 
coming  openly  forward,  showing  a  minute  acquaint- 
ance with  their  operations,  admittmg  their  dilBcultiei, 
admitting  (for  example)  that  the  native  congregations 
are  very  heterogeneous  collections  of  people,  and  yet 
encouraging  the  friends  of  missions  to  the  utmost,  and 
urging  them  onward  and  onward  in  their  great  work 
— we  cannot  but  feel  not  only  that  the  canse  is  good, 
but  that  oa  the  whole  the  work  is  done  with  vigour, 
and  that  success  will  crown  it  m  the  end. 
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The  proceedingt  of  this  Synod  have  not  been 
hirmonloiu.  The  unngement  in  the  conxtitution 
of  the  Synod  whicli  ordains  tint  the  cleify  and 
tlie  laity  shall  vote  separately,  and  that  a  majority 
of  two-thinls  of  each  order  is  necesiary  in  order  to 
cairy  ont  any  proposed  change,  has  resulted  in  the 
rejection  of  many  of  the  proposed  measores,  althoagh 
they  were  supported  by  a  great  majority  of  Uae  laity. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  last  year  A  large  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  revise  [lie  Pnyei-book,  and 
submit  their  proposals  to  the  present  Synod.  Some 
or  these  proposals,  in  ^c  direction  of  Protestantism, 
have  been  carried,  such  as  the  removal  of  the  Apo- 
crypha from  the  lectionary.  But  otlier  proposals 
iii  the  same  direction  have  been  rejected.  One  very 
important  change  proposed  was,  that  the  at»o]n- 
tioQ  in  the  morning  service  should  be  pronounced 
not  only  by  persons  in  priest's  OTdeis  as  now,  but 
by  those  in  deacon's  orders  too.  The  proposal 
was  approved  by  a  dear  majority  of  95  voles,  330 
being  against  the  distinction  and  only  135  in  its 
favonrj  but  then  there  were  only  76  clergymen  in 
the  majority  and  94  against,  so  that,  not  being 
supported  by  two-thirds  of  both  orders,  the  proposed 
change  is  lost.  The  use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  was 
in  like  manner  voted  on;  191  infavour  of  discontinu- 
ing, and  only  106  in  favour  of  retaining  1  but  as  there 
were  not  two-thirds  of  both  orders  for  discontinuing, 
the  proposal  was  lost.  It  thus  appears  that  the  effect 
of  the  presence  of  the  laity  in  the  Synod  ii  virtually 
countertialanced  by  the  method  and  rules  of  voting. 
Much  excitement  has  taken  place  in  consequence, 
espedally  aiuong  the  laity  ;  but  without  an  alteration 
in  Uic  constitution,  the  voice  of  the  laity  cannot 
become  efTectivc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  High 
Church  party  are  displeased  at  the  concessions  that 
have  been  agreed  to,  thinking  that  in  so  far  as  any 
andent  landmarks  have  been  removed,  the  Synod 
had  acted  for  the  worse.  The  some  feeling  has 
shown  itself  very  strongly  among  the  English  clergy 
in  Convocation,  where  a  very  great  majority  has  voted 
against  any  change  in  the  Athanasian  Creed. 


IMMESnc  SBKTASTS  0 


THK  STUKE. 


No  small  stir  has  been  occasioned  by  public  pro- 
ceedings in  Dundee  on  the  part  of  a  body  of  domestic 
servants,  determined  la  deal  with  their  employers  in 
the  matter  of  hours  and  other  interests  veiy  much  in 
the  spirit  of  a  trades'  nnion.  It  is  in  many  respects 
a  sorrowful  sight,  apart  altogether  from  the  question 
on  which  side  the  right  of  the  contest  lies.  In 
fotmdries  and  factories  it  has  lieen  sad  enough  to 
witness  the  growing  spirit  of  alienation  between  em- 
ployers and  woAmen,  and  to  think  of  the  ehiD,  hard 
atmosphere  in  which  work  is  earned  on— the  bitter 
east  wind  that  blows  all  the  year  round  in  establish- 
ments where  sondime  and  other  genial  influences 
might  ha*«  played.  But  when  this  lulter  east  wind 
gets  ioto  familiei  and  chills  the  atmosphere  of  so 


many  homes ;  when  it  create*  sonmess  in  the  imseiy  I 
and  throw*  a  cloud  over  the  liung  years  of  childTeti ;  ' 
when  it  oppresses  with  care  and  trouble  the  hearts  of  I 
wives  and  mothers  who  ought  to  be  the  joy  and  ' 
charm  of  Ihdr  honsdiolds ;  when  it  places  servants  ' 
aivd  their  employers  in  antagonism  and  tempts  each  to  .  1 
view  the  actions  of  the  other  with  snspidon  and  J 
bitterness,  it  betokens  the  advent  of  a  worse  evil  than  '  | 
has  hithcno  been  known.  Of  course,  there  has  been  ;' 
abundance  of  this  sort  of  thing  hitherto ;  bat  only  hi  1 ' 
an  unorganiied  state.  What  is  now  to  be  looked  at  t 
is,  an  (vganization  of  ths  whole,  or  of  a  large  class  of  I 
domestic  servauls.  And  if  this  should  take  ptacc, 
this  further  coeteqaence  most  be  antidpated,  that  in 
their  dealijigs  with  their  employers,  little  or  no  difltl-  j 
ence  will  l>e  made,  or  can  be  made  by  them  between  1! 
the  kind  and  the  unkind,  and  that  those  who  leaDy  | 
strive  to  treat  their  domestic  servants  well,  wiD  be  ]' 
exposed  to  the  same  restrictiODs,  troubles,  and  anDoy- 
ances  as  those  who  are  utterly  regardless  of  their  1 
comfort. 

We  believe  it  is  quite  true  that  as  a  genenl  rule,  1 
domestic  servants  are  much  more  difEicnlt  to  deal  with  1 
than  they  used  to  be,  and  much  more  exacting  to  their 
employers.    It  must  be  remembered  that  during  the  ] 
present  generation  they  have  increased   in  number 
perhaps  three  or  four  fold,  and  also  that  the  assertion 
of  freedom  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  that  a  newly  !' 
acqnircd  freedom  is  constantly  liable  to  breed  abuse.    1 
At  the  same  time  we  cannot  admit  the  truth  of  sach  J 
statements  as  are  often  heard— that  the  genus  of  old,  ' 
faithful  attached  servants  has  become  extinct.    We 
have  known  instances  of  attachment  not  a  few,  even   I 
on  the  part  of  young  servants,  that  could  not  easQy  . 
be  surpassed.    We  have  known  servants,  when  a 
sudden  change  of  fortune  required  their  employers  ta 
break  up  their  establishments,  petition  for  leave  to  .' 
serve  them  for  nothing,  rather  than  have  to  leave  |; 
them.    We  have  known  them  go  to  India,  to  Rnsoi,  .j 
to  Canada,  not  for  any  persoiul  object,  bal  umplf   ' 
through  attachment.    We  have  known  them  wait  on 
the  sick  in  such  a  way  as  to  tveak  thrir  own  rest,  1 
destroy  their  health,  arid  injure  their  prospects.    And  I 
having  known  of  such  cases,  we  dont  lUce  to  hear  a  !i 
comparatively  helpless  class  deEiounced  indiscrimi- 
nately as  if  they  had  all  become  mercenary  hacks,  || 
hard  as  steel,  and  cold  as  ice.  I 

But  if  it  be  true  that  as  a  class  servants  have  de- 
generated, the  blame  may  not  be  wholly  thein.   If 
the  roses  are  not  flourishing  in  the  north  exposure  of  ., 
the  garden,  the  reason  may  be  not  simply  Oat  the  [I 
rosea  are  bad  plants,  but  that  they  are  getting  no  son.  J 
Attachment  and  fiddily  on  the  part  of  serranls  most  ^ 
as  a  rule  depend  on  treatment  calculated  to  gender 
them  on  the  part  of  masters.    Masten  are  above  ser- 
vants ;  they  are  the  upper  class,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  the  upper  classes  that  influence  the  nnder, 
not  the  under  that  influence  the  upper.    Good  olEcen 
make  good  soldiers;  good  teachers,  good  scholais; 
good  sorerdgns,  loyal  subjects ;   good  masters,  at- 
tached and  faidiful  servants.    If,  as  a  rule,  sertants 
are  now  bad,  it  is  plain  (hat  a  ahan  of  flie  Uame 
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nnut  rest  with  (kdr  employ«n.  Ajk.  the  blame  oftm 
lieain  the  want  orfellow-feeting.  lino  consideiation 
be  had  for  serrsDla  u  posseajing  tbe  same  nature, 
having  similar  aanngi,  hopes,  joys,  and  sonrows  to 
those  or  their  employee,  and  if  no  effort  be  nsed  to 
make  life  anything  to  them  but  a  dull  rouad  of  weai; 
treadmill  loutiue,  it  is  no  wondet  if  they  (um  out 
badly.  If  the  maid-servant  be  treated  as  "  the  greatest 
plague  in  life,"  or  habitoally  abused  as  a  creature 
without  good  principle  or  right  feeliag,  it  is  oo  won- 
der if  she  feels  no  romantic  attachment  to  the  family 
that  thus  abuses  her.  The  truth  is,  nothing  but  a 
high  order  of  Chiiatianity  can  produce  good  servants 
— a  giitial  Christianity,  humble  and  hearty,  not  too 
exclusively  spiritual,  or  too  sternly  dogmatical,  but 
abundantly  loving.  It  is  the  Christianity  of  sympathy 
and  brotherly  regard — a  brotherly  and  sisterly  Chris- 
tianity: forbearing,  considerate,  kind.  We  could 
gladly  hear  much  more  &om  the  pulpit  in  fsToor  of 
this  glowing,  loving  religion.  And  still  more  we 
could  welcome  the  manifestation  of  it  to  a  much  larger 
extent  on  the  part  of  many  of  onr  leading  ecclesiastics. 

SUNDAY  KTZmNGS  IK  LAKOE  TOWNS. 
The  question  is  be^nning  to  attract  pretty  keen 
discussion,  what  ought  to  be  done  in  onr  large  towns 
for  yoong  men  and  others  iriio  will  not  enter  onr 
chopches  ?  The  answen  are  various.  Set  up  fine 
music  in  onr  churches,  say  some,  and  make  them 
I  more  attractive.  Of  coarse,  if  there  be  mnsic  of  any 
I  kind  in  our  churches,  it  ought  to  be  good  music,  and 
'  p«ins  ou^t  to  be  taken  to  make  it  good ;  bat  gpod 
music  is  one  thing  and  fine  mnsic  is  another ;  and  in 
reference  to  spiritual  effect,  the  difference  between 
them  is,  that  the  one  helps  us  to  worship  God  who  is  a 
Spirit  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  the  other  shots  out  God 
^t  interposes  an  actual  barrier  between  the  sonland 
the  professed  object  of  its  worship.  Others  saj,  in 
reply  to  the  qaestion,  "LettherebebetterpreachiDgin 
the  churches,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  men  will  flow 
to  them."  This  is  unquestionably  true ;  good  preach- 
ing is  nndonbtedly  Teiy  attractiTe  even  to  unspiritoal 
men ;  and  like  Augustine  when  he  went  to  hear  Am- 
htose  for  the  sake  of  his  eloquence,  many  who  are 
attracted  by  the  acddents  may  be  impressed  by  the 
eisentiebi^  the  service.  If  preaching  onfy  be  maiked 
I  by  the  play  of  vigorous  life— inlellectual,  emotional, 
and  even  physical — it  wiD  be  wonderfully  attractiTe. 
It  is  marvelloDS  what  attraction  there  is  in  the  play 
of  life,  of  almost  every  sort — whether  as  shown  in 
the  race-eouise  by  horses  straining  their  evety  fibre, 
or  at  sea  by  the  vessel  careering  over  the  waves,  or  in 
the  thnndetstorm  by  the  lightning  darting  from  cloud 
to  cloud.  Let  there  be  similar  play  of  life  in  the 
pii1[nt,  the  crowd  is  sure  to  be  atbncted.  Bat  if  we 
cannot  get  onr  pulpits  AUed  by  men  of  Ufe  and  living 
power,  what  then  ?  What  about  the  thousands  of 
young  men  who  finding  on  Sabbath  evenings  no  re- 
spectable place  of  restxt  open  to  tliem,  steal  imder 
covetof  the  darkness  to  the  vilest  and  most  ruinous? 
WooM  it  not  be  better  it  b  asked,  to  have  some 


places  open  where  if  they  got  no  spiritual  good,  they 
would  at  least  suffer  no  moral  harm  ?  Would  it  not 
be  better  than  the  state  or  things  which  we  actually 
End  prevailing — the  Sabbath  evening  the  busiest  in 
the  week  in  the  haunts  of  debauchery,  where  the  best- 
reared  of  our  young  men  are  often  so  quickly  ruined 
both  in  t)ody  and  in  soul  ? 

So  ai^es  in  New  York  Mr.  Henty  Ward  Beecher ; 
and  following  out  his  logic,  he  would  have  picture 
galleries,  mnsenms,  and  reading  rooms  opened  on  the 
LMd's  day.  Somehow,  he  seems  to  think  that  this 
is  compatible  with  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath;  lor 
while  proposing  it  as  a  means  of  preventiog  de- 
bauchery, he  expressly  reserves  the  sacredness  of 
the  day,  and  declares  that  he  would  favour  no 
proposition  that  would  have  the  effect  of  destroy- 
I  iog  it.  We  fear  that  bis  notion  of  sanctity  is 
too  limp  and  shallow  to  be  of  any  avail.  There 
is  a  sense  in  wtiicfa  everything  is  sacred  which  is 
not  positively  wicked.  All  truth  .is  sacred,  nature 
is  sacred,  human  life  is  sacred,  marriage  and  all 
family  ties  are  sacred,  friendship,  love,  and  all  the 
virtues  too.  But  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  is  some- 
thing higher  than  this.  It  is  "the  Sabbath  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,"  and  as  such  it  is  designed,  as  its 
great  spiritual  end,  to  bring  us  into  personal  fellowship 
with  our  Father  in  heaven.  Museums  and  picture 
galleries,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  commonly 
used,  do  not  fulfil  this  great  and  blessed  purpose  of 
the  Sabbath.  For  Christian  men  to  encourage  their 
use  on  the  Lord's  day  on  the  ground  that  worse 
places  will  be  resorted  to  if  they  are  not  opened, 
would  be  to  do  evil  that  good  might  come.  It  would 
be  to  adopt  the  principle  srtiich  is  so  pernicious  in  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  But  the  very  pressure 
of  the  proposal  for  opening  picture-galleries  and  the 
like,  which  is  likely  to  become  greater  year  by  year, 
ought  to  lead  to  more  lively,  shOTt,  and  varied  evening 
services  in  our  churches  and  chapels.  And  why 
might  not  some  halls  be  opened  in  large  towns  on 
Sabbath  eveuingi,  with  books  and  periodicals  suited 
for  Sunday  reading?  Qr  night  there  not  be  public 
readings  of  interesting  mlsnonary  narratives,  or  of 
Christian  biographies,  or  narratives  of  philanthropic 

We  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  have  thought  carefully  on  the  subject  to 
give  us  the  beneGC  of  their  views,  and  wcrald  ventilate 
them  through  these  columns  most  gladly,  if  they 
seelned  fitted  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  this  important 

TWO  WAYS  OF  COWIBCTWO  A  UISTAKE. 

A  few  months  ago,  a  mistake  was  committed  in  I 
this  department  of  the  Sdndat  MAaAzms;  one 
nobleman  in  high  office  in  India  was  confounded 
with  another  noUeman  in  high  office  in  India,  who 
bears  the  same  title.  The  remarkably  intoesting 
remarks  on  the  general  effects  of  missions  in  India 
which  were  made  by  Lord  Napier  of  Ueichistoun, ' 
were  attributed  to  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala.     We  < 
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i  not  the  lint  to  mika  the  mistake,  bnt  havkif 
made  it,  oar  attention  vas  turned  to  it  from  nr 
qtiacten.    A  gentleman  in  high  podtion  called 
attention  to  it,  in  the  most  conrteoos  spirit,  and  on  the 
giTMmdorgiTins  honour  to  whom  honour  is  doe,  sng* 
gested   that  so    steady  and    eicalleirt  a  friend  of 
ions  as  the  Governor  of  Madras  had  shown  him- 
self to  be,  ought  to  have  all  the  credit  of  his  noble 
■ance.    E'or  this  communication  we  offer  onr  best 
thanks.     On  the  other  hand,  a  newspaper  published 
'n  Ceylon  heads  an  editorial  article  founded  on 
mistake,    "Tl^e    Ignorance    of   Indian   AfFkire 
England,"  and  malces  us  feel  as  if  we  had  perpe- 
trated a   gross  insult  on  the  country.    We  really 

ot   see   why -distant  settlements  should   1: 
Tery  tonchy,  and  ao  ready  to  find  proo&  of  neglect 
and  indiff^nce  in  the  most  natur:j  mistakes.    E 
iema  to   be  ineritable.    Al>OQt  a  year  ago, 
paper  appeared  in  this  magazine  on  Canada,  writt 
"  a  the  friendliest  possible  spirit.    A  writcT  in  an  i 
flucniial  paper  in  Canada,  fastening  on  a  mere  literary 
■  :vice  used  by  the  writer  to  enliven  hia  style,  and 
ulteriy  blind  to  the  friendly  tone  of  the  article,  into 
preted  it  as  an  insult,  and  with  the  name  of  the  write 
it  the  ronnd  of  the  colonial  newspapen,  to  shoi 
how  Canada  was  treated  at  home.    Such  ways   of 
catching  up  public  writers  are  neither  manly  nor 
Christian.     Why  ought  not  a  little  more  allowance  to 
be  made  for  the  tendency  to  error  to  which  we  are  all 
io  subject  ?  And  a  little  more  regard  paid  to  obvious 
friendHneas  ?  For  our  own  part,  we  are  del  ighted  to  iind 
that  Lord  Napier  of  Merchistoun  has  been  so  good 
friend  to  missions,  and  while  we  regret  the  mistak 
into  which  we  fell,  we  are  glad  that  the  opportnnity 
a  given  us  while  correcting  it,  to  direct  attention  I 
o  his  remaricable  and  discriminating  testimony. 


n.— ABROAD. 

"THE  lUPRISONED  EltEKaT  OT  FIRE." 

A  few  yean  ago,  it  waa  remaiisd  by  one  of  our 
best  known  lapcav,  that  we  at«  now  in  the  midst  of  a 
period  of  more  than  average  struggle  with  th«  int* 
prisoned  energy  of  Fire.  The  rentarlc  has  leceivod 
niarvdlons  confiimation  daring  the  past  month,  Vem- 
Tins  hss  been  in  a  state  of  activity  almost  unequalled 
since  the  lime  when  it  suSbcated  Pompeii  and  killed 
Pliny.  A  conaiderabU  number  of  persons  have  lost 
their  lives ;  fields  to  a  great  extent  have  been  devas- 
tated; villages  have  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  the 
inhabitants  generally  have  been  in  a  state  of  panic. 
The  tranquillity  of  the  philosopher  Palmieri,  main- 
taining tui  post  and  coolly  marking  his  iiulmmenti, 
hai  been  the  more  remarkable  amid  so  many  indica- 
tioni  of  alann.  Much  abont  the  same  time  Sjiiahas 
been  visited  by  an  earthquake,  passng  from  east  to 
west,  that  has  laid  a  great  part  of  Antioch  in  mint. 
"Whether  the  dreadful  humcanes  reported  at  Zanzibar 
and  Madras  have  any  connection  with  these  vokanic 
disturbances  ot  not,  they  have  at  least  been  pretty 


nearly  contemporaBasus  with   them.    It  is  said  too 
that  the  great  volcano  at  Hawaii  is  at  present  in  i 
state  of  remariiable  activity.     Ob  previoas  oecasiaM   ' 
it  has  been  noted  that  such  pbeiMunena  occnr  simnl-   < 
taneonsly  at  variona  parts  of  the  eailh's  surface.   Hie  ', 
disturbing  force  of  which  they  are  the  result  •aatii    \ 
thns  appear  to  be  one  of  eoomons  dimensions,  domi-   [ 
nating  the  whole  globe.    The  imprisoned  giant  cm-   , 
trivn  to  rouse  faimseir  from  time  to  time,  sending  bis   . 
fiery  breath  throngh  opening*  here  and  there;  and 
iriiete  he  gets  near  the  snr&ce  without  finding  an   : 
outlet,  ab^B  cities  to  their  foondatioo,  or  dashia  | 
great  tidal  wave*  against  the  shore.    That  a  great 
central  fire  reigns  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  held 
down  for  the  pnaent  by  what  may  prove  to  be  a  very 
thin  ctTUt,  it  the  genccal  o[nmon   of  onr  men  of 
science.    What  if  the  crust  riionld  give  way,  and  tlie 
whole  globe  should  £tll  nnder  the  influence  of  (he 
fire  7  Well,  it  is  neithcT  more  nor  less  than  Scriptmt 
predict!.    Yet  it  is  a  prediction  wUrii  no  sdeutifie 
knoiriedge  prevalent  at  the  time  could  have  enabled 
the  writer*  of  Scripture  to  hasard.    The  premoniliam 
of  the  coming  catastrophe  proceeding  from  Vesuvius  at 
Etna,  are  sufficiently  significant  to  show  us  what  Ibe 
result  would  be  if  the  crust  of  the  globe  were  to  gire 
way,  and  free  outlet  were  to  be  found  for  the  impri- 
Eooed  fire.    Men  hare  speculated  on  the  |MObable 
consequences  of  a  comet  dashing  against  our  glob^ 
but  any  fean  &om  that  quarter  hare  been  dissipated 
by  the  fact  Qiat  the  nibsUnce  of  comets  is  too  bana- 
less  to  excite  any  dnad.    But  were  the  fire  to  bant 
fiom  wrifain,  the  conscqnenceB  would  be  reiy  dificreat 
It  is  ntr^  iii»mai«ai^  to  prev  the  lesscot,  "71k 
elemettti  sfaaD  melt  with  farent  heat,  the  earth  aba 
and  the  works  that  are  therean  shall  be  bnmed  ap- 
Seeing  then  that  all  tiieae  thing*  shell  be  dnsolnd, 
what  mannar  of  persons  onght  ye  to  bo  in  all  bolv  | 
and  godliaas*?" 


ni.— MISSION  FIELD. 

THS  UAaOUBTAlt   SRTtVAL. 

a  rcccBt  nombar  we  noticed  Mr.  Gtffori  Pal> 
grave'*  artide  on  the  renuricable  revival  of  Mabome- 
tan  zeal  <abidt  has  appeared  during  the  last  iaitf 
yeara.  W«  find  a  sti^iBg  confirmatitni  of  Mi.  lU- 
grave's  view  in  a  Icttir  £ 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  Eddy, 
bllowiiig'impaTtaot  para^apht : — 

"Lisplamloour  eyeidiat  of  late  yeara  thoe  hi) 
been  a  revival  of  Mah<»aeta>  isal  and  faaalicixai  ia 
Tnriuy.  This  may  be  traced  baci  to  the  time  of  the 
Indian  mutiny.  The  flan*  which  brake  oat  in 
plunder  and  massacre  ia  Syria  in  iS6i^  is  bnraiie 
within  the  hearts  of  Moslams  stitf.  Books  artfully 
ably  written  against  Christianity,  and  in  bjoar 

Uhometamsm,  are  widdy  sown  thmaghoit  the 
land.  Carefitl  search  is  made  at  the  cutom-boiise) 
lest  any  should  lie  admitted  against  tiu  rehgionof 
the  prophet     Sduola  are  opoied  in  the  pnncqoi 
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dties  of  the  land,  fiom  vhicli  alt  ChrisCuos  iie  ex- 
cloded,  md  whose  CTaminationa  only  Moslems  attend, 
wUcb  are  really  Pn^iagandist  icbools  of  the  Ma- 
hometan fiith,  their  text  book  the  Koran,  and  their 
instmction  all  tending  to  make  the  pupilj  bigoted 
aectaiians. 

"Beforei86o  partnerships  jobnsiness  between  Chria- 
tians  and  Mahometans  were  coouaon.  Moat  of  the 
trade  between  Sidon  and  ££]rpt  was  conducted 
throagb  such  partnershipa.  Now  this  is  wholly  broken 
up.  Consignments  of  goods  by  Christians  to  Ma- 
hometans hare  been  allowed  to  rot  in  the  ctutom- 
housea  of  Egypt,  where  a  handsome  proUt  mieht 
have  aconed  to  the  consignees  by  theii  reception. 
Proposals  to  Mahometans  to  act  as  commission 
agents  for  Christians  hare  been  rejected  as  the  height 
of  preaninption  and  insolence.  The  consuls  of  Chris- 
tian powen  have  not  a  tithe  of  their  fanner  influence 
and  respect 

"Reports  from  India  ipeak  of  the  same  increase 
of  fanaticism  and  restlessness  among  the  Mahometan 
populatioa  there.  The  assassination  of  one  of  the 
,  principal  English  judges.  Justice  Norman,  before  the 
conrt-room,  by  a  bnatic  of  that  sect,  was  one  indica- 
tion of  that  feeling.  Mahometanism  is  not  tottering 
to  its  fall.  Its  foUoveis  are  not  eipectiog  tremblingly 
its  OTCrthrow.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  underrate 
4  foe.  Tilt  religion  of  the  false  prophet  is  yet  strong 
and  vigorous,  powerful  to  resist  aggression,  powerful 
to  push  forward  its  own  conquests.  Among  the 
Gallas  and  other  tribes  of  Abyssinia  and  Central 
Africa,  emissaries  arp  bnsy  teaching  their  religion, 
and  they  number  their  converts  by  the  hunilredB 
I  yearly.  In  our  thoughts,  in  our  prayers,  and  in  our 
'  labours,  let  us  remember  that  a  great  conflict  is  yet  to 
:  be  waged  against  the  Crescent  and  Sat  the  Cross  with 
I  a  well  anned  and  vigilant  foe." 


ID  article  in  a  recent  number 
founded  on  a  book  with  the  above  title,  of  which 
the  aulbon  are  an  £arl  and  a  Doctor.  The  moral 
tone  of  the  whole  production,  according  to  the 
l^atcluman,  is  aot  only  low,  bat  e&nsive  and  in- 
decent But  in  its  ti«atm«nt  of  msaioas  in  the 
Sooth  S«as  it  inlolses  in  a  style  of  «cuirility  worthy 
of  the  lowest  papers.  A  fpe<afic  charge  is  Bad< 
^aiasl  the  Tonga  uiaion  :— 

"Whatever  good  the  Wasloyaiw  May  do  'qiiritti- 
ally,'  the  Dusehief  they  work  conuDadally,  whenever 
they  have  a  chance,  u  beyond  covUing;  and  the 
ccmuncm  name  of  their  nissionaiy  schooner,  '  ~ 
Palm-ail  Trader,'  is,  according  to  their  ownacoonnt, 
well  deserved.  If  the  Weslcyan  Society  had  not  pub. 
lished  the  facts  themselves,  I  should  have  hesitated  to 
state  them.  Can  it  be  believed  that  oat  of  the  kindly 
I  credulous  Tonga  Islanders,  jost  struggling  into  civili- 
sation, and  whose  every  dollar,  hardly  earned,  should 
and  would  be  spent  on  the  improvement  of  thair 
coontiy,  were  it  not  for  these  canting  sharks,  they  get 
'the noble  and  astODisbing  sum  o( £^,^iq  itu.  id.. 


which,  with^i,550  received  as  clan  and  ml  monq 
makes  a  total  of  ^6,000,  being  j^3,5oo  above  the  cm 
expenses  of  the  mission  for  the  year,  (o  assist  k 
sending  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ  to  regions  \m 
yond.'  Beyond  where  ?  To  those  who  know  til 
generous,  excitable  natures  of  the  South  Sea  Islanden 
is  must  be  looked  upon  as  sheer  pillage." 
The  atrocious  crimes  here  charged  upon  the  Wes 
leyan  Missionary  Society  are,  fiist,  that  they  elt 
courage  the  Tongese  to  show  their  value  for  Christiai 
rdinances  by  contributing  to  the  support  of  them 
Secondly,  that  they  encourage  them  to  aid  in  sendin| 
the  gospel  to  their  neighbours  at  Fiji  and  Rotumab  g 
and,  thirdly,  that  they  accept  of  contribntioos  in  oil, 
well  as  in  money,  and  allow  their  missionary 
vessel  to  be  used  in  transporting  it.  Out  of  these 
(acts  it'  is  attempted  to  concoct  a  charge  of  deceit, 
pillage,  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor,  and  other 
things  worthy  of  "canting  sharks."  If  it  is  any 
comfort  to  the  missionaries,  tiwy  may  be  assored 
that,  had  the  facts  been  precisely  the  reverse,  such 
polite  gentlemea  woold  have  given  them  precisely 
the  same  treatment  Had  the  mission  been  leaning 
for  support  on  Britain,  we  should  have  been  told  of 
lazy  dogs  that  made  up  false  reports  to  draw  the 
purses  of  simpletons  at  missionary  meetings  ;  had  no 
stimulus  been  given  to  trade,  we  should  have  beard  of 
snivelling  hymn-singen,  who  drew  away  the  people's 
attention  from  the  practical  work  of  life ;  had  no 
effort  been  made  to  interest  the  converts  in  the  welfare 
of  their  neighbours,  the  cry  would  have  been  that 
they  needed  to  be  bribed  to  profess  Christianity 
themselves,  and  that  the  bribe  was  not  large  enoagh 
to  indoce  them  to  go  further.  Hie  fnends  of  Wes- 
leyan  missions  hanUy  needed  to  show  that  even  the 
temporal  benefits  conferred  on  the  Tonga  Island* 
were  ont  of  all  proportion  to  the  contribatioos  of  the 
convots  to  the  cause  of  Christ  They  did  not  need 
to  vindicate  the  honesty  of  the  missionaries  or  the 
dtsinterestedness  of  the  Socte^,  or  to  show  that  the 
"sharks"  who  send  a  balance  of  from  £1,000  to 
jf5,ooo  a  year  to  tha  South  Sea  mission  make  a  poor 
job  of  their  aharkery.  Missiooaries  who  elevate  the 
tone  of  mondity,  and  create  disappointment  tu  adven- 
tmws  in  theae  distant  settlements,  must  expect  such 
dirt  to  be  Hang  at  them.  The  thing  that  has  been  it 
the  thing  that  aluU  be,  and  tbere  it  no  new  thing 


WAIUSUCAK  CHXISTUmTY  AND  SIATXKT. 

The  in&nt  Church  in  Madagascar  has  to  confront 
cMne  of  those  great  problemi  in  «4iicb  the  cooffict 
between  Christ  and  Mammon  is  liable  to  be  keenest 
At  the  recent  anniversary  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  Mr.  Joseph  Searle,  a  missionary  to  Mada- 
gascar, mode  the  following  interesting  statement  on 
the  subject ; — 

"In  the  island  of  Madagascar,  especially  in 
Imeiina,  slaveir  exists  to  a  large  extent  Chris- 
tians  have  slaves,  and  they  have    Christian  slava 
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under  tbem.  It  is  an  iostitalion  that  we  all  have 
great  difficulty  in  dealing  with.  I  believe  we  are 
placed  in  very  mucli  the  same  position  as  the  early 
Christians  were  in  refeienee  to  the  slareiy  that  existed 
in  the  Roman  Empire,  Though  the  alaveiy  ezisi*  in 
a  modifiAl  form,  and  ii  nothing  like  the  slavery  of  the 
W«st  Indies,  or  the  Southern  States  of  America,  it  is 
very  sad  in  many  of  its  consequences,  and  only  the 
Gospel  can  overcome  it.  Now  I  want  you  to  come 
vrith  me  to  one  of  the  churches  in  Madagascar  for  a 
sliorl  time.  We  met  there  the  representatives  from 
various  churches.  The  church  was  as  full  as  it  could 
hold,  and,  perhaps,  there  were  1,500  persons  present. 
A  paper  on  Church  Discipline  by  one  of  the  mission- 
aries now  present  was  read  on  the  occasion,  and,  sab> 
sequently,  there  was  a  little  discussion,  and  the 
interest  taken  in  such  a  snbjbct  by  so  many  pertoni 
showed  that  the  Gospel  hid  made  progress  in  the 
island.  As  the  discuisioa  went  on,  one  of  the  natives 
rose  and  said,  '  There  is  one  thing  I  shoold  like  to 
know :  Is  it  proper  for  2  llave-dealer  to  be  admitted 
a  member  of  a  Christian  church  ?'  He  hadseenthat 
there  had  been  some  difference  of  action  in 
matter— that  in  one  church  a  slave-dealer  had  been 
admitted  and  in  snotherrejeeted.  One  of  yourworthy 
missionaries  who  looked  upon  the  question  from  the 
side  of  caution,  for  he  knew  that  there  sat  behind 
him  the  brother-in-law  and  the  nephew  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  two  persons  next  in  rank  to  himself,  thought 
it  was  a  very  delicate  question  to  introduce,  and 
asked  that  it  might  he  allowed  to  rest  for  a  short  time. 
Another  of  your  missionaries,  equally  cautions,  hut 
yet  endowed  with  courage,  said  to  himself,  ■  It  will 
not  do  to  shirk  the  question  in  this  way ; '  and  he 
called  upon  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  church  during 
the  time  of  the  persecution  to  state  whether  they  ad- 
mitted slave-dealers  into  the  Church  in  those  days. 
The  pastor  got  up,  and  without  hcsilation,  said,  '  We 
did  not;  it  was  not  that  we  considered  slavery  or 
slave-deahng  in  itself  wrong,  but  we  noticed  how 
those  who  dealt  in  slaves  did  not  act  according  to  the 
command,  "Do  unto  others  as  you  woald  be  done 
by ;  "  and  we  observed  how  much  immorality  and 
fnlsehood  were  connected  with  the  trade;  therefore 
wc  decided  that  such  persons  shonid  not  be  admitted.' 
Other  pastors  of  the  Church,  dating  the  days  of  per. 
secution— men  who  hazarded  their  lives  in  favotu- of 
the  Gospel— spoke  to  the  same  purport.  The  word 
of  those  three  pastors  was  quite  sufficient  to  make  it 
plain  that  the  Church  in  Madagascar  would  not  admit 
into  its  membership  those  who  obtained  their  living 
by  buying  and  selling  slaves.  We  missionaries,  who 
listened  with  great  interest  to  what  was  passing,  said 
to  ourselves,  'The  thin  end  of  the  wedge  has  been 


Introduced,  and  if  they  can  thus  apply  the  piinciplB 
of  the  Gospel  to  ilave-dealing,  they  will  the  sooner  0 
later  apply  it  to  the  buying  and  holding  of  slaves."* 


HATrVE  MISSION   WOKE   IK  FOSUOSA,  CSIKA. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  lapid  mis- 
sionaiy  success  has  occurred  within  the  last  two  01 
three  year*  in  the  island  of  Formosa.    That  island  (at 
one  time  held  t^  the  Dutch)  is  inhabited  by  tiro  racei, 
aborigines  and  Chinese.    It  is  chieSy  among  the 
fbnner  that  the  change  has  taken  place.    Dr.  Uai- 
well,  a  medical  missionary  from  Scotland,  detailed 
many  very  remarkable  facts  in  connection  with  tbii 
mission,  at  the  missionary  anniversary  of  Ae  Englisb 
Presbyterian  Church.    The  medical  dispensary  hi ' 
brought  people  from  aU  parts  in  search  of  baling, 
and  they  had  heard  the  Gospel  preached.    Two  of  1 
the  aborigines  who  bad  been  there,  on  returning  Is 
their  native  place  cast  away  their  IdoU,  kepi  the  | 
Sabbath,  and  turned  preacbers.  and  now  no  fewo' 
than  six  to  seven  hundred  of  their  countrymen  legn- 
larly  assemble  to  hear  their  preaching.     A  soldier  i 
who  had  come  (to  the  dispensary  to  be  cured  of  ' 
ophthalmia,  after  an  interval  of  some  yean,  became' 
convert  and  a  labourer  in  his  neighbourhood,    lai 
little  time  ft  chape!  was  built,  and  now  fifty  persans  .. 
rcgnlarly  assemble  for  worship.    A  girl  who  hid  b«a   I 
a  patient,  taking  home  with  ha  a  hymu'book,  aod 
constanOy  repealing  the  verses,  spread  the  fine  of , 
the  truth.    A  man  who  had  become  a  convert  esed  I 
to  travd  sixteen  miles  evoy  Lord's  day  tote  piestst  i' 
at  their  services,  returning  to  his  home  on  Monday. 
That  man  had  got  a  chapel  erected  in  his  neighbaut- 
hood,  which  was  now  litled  by  a  rnost  flomishing 
congregation.    At  some  of   these  stations  mis^Nl  ! 
hospitals  had  been  erected,  and  all  at  a  moslmmie- 
rate  cost,  and  without  trenching  much  on  -the  funds  n 
ofthemission.     One  of  the  most  remarkable  fealnies  ' 
of  this  mission  was  its  self-sustaining  and  self'pro- 
pagaLing  'power.    Out  of  fourteen  chapels  that  bid  - 
been  built  in  the  island,   only  three  were  at  tbe  . 
expense  of  the  mission.    They  were  seated  for  two 
to  three  hundred,  and  were  well  filled.  Their  eredJos 
cost  j^50  to  ;^6o.    Native  labourers  were  paid  about 
jCti,   and  of  tliat  sum   they  set  aside   a  tenth  for  . 
helping  to   spread   the  gospel.     Besides  haviii'  a  1 
system  of  finance,  the  native  churches  had  I  system 
of  united  prayer,  so  that  they  offered  up  at  fixed 
times  supplications  for  the  welfare  of  certain  slations.  ' 
for  the  brethren  at  Amt^,  and  for  the  Mother  Chutdi 
in  England ;   and  this  system  was  diily  becooiiDg 
more  organized  and  more  productive  of  good. 
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^n  ^ttlohwqnp\aad  ^tor^. 


r  Neicheoukhood,"  "  The 


CHAPTER  XXXII.— ABOUT  PERCIVALE. 


jj  cernmg  my 
%  husband,  if  I 
''4  only  knew 
4  how.  I  find 
"■  iromen  differ 
i  much,  both  in 
I  the  degree 
'  and  manner 
k  in  which  their 
L  feelings  will 
'  permit  them 
to  talk  about  their  husbands.  I  have  known 
women  set  a  whole  community  against  their 
husbands  by  the  way  in  which  they  trumpeted 
their  praises ;  and  I  have  known  one  woman 
set  everybody  against  herself  by  the  way  in 
which  she  published  her  husband's  faults. 
I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  either  sort.  To 
praise  one's  husband  is  so  like  praising  one- 
self,  that  to  me  it  seems  immodest,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  suspicion  as  self-laudation  ; 
while  to  blame  one's  husband  even  justly  and 
openly  seems  to  me  to  border  upon  treachery 
itself.  How  then  am  I  to  discharge  a  sort  of 
half  duty  my  father  has  laid  upon  me  by 
what  he  has  said  in  "  The  Seaboard  Parish  " 
concerning  my  husband's  opinions  ?  My 
father  is  one  of  the  few  really  laige-minded 
1  I  have  yet  known  ;  but  I  am  not  certain 
that  he  has  done  Fercivale  justice.  At  the 
same  time,  if  he  has  not,  Fercivale  himself 
partly  to  blame,  inasmuch  as  he  never 
took  pains  to  show  my  father  what  he  was  ; 
for  had  he  done  so,  my  father  of  all  men 
would  have  understood  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  fault,  if  such  it  was,  could  have 
sprung  only  from  my  husband's  modesty,  and 
his  horror  of  possibly  producing  an  impres- 
sion on  my  father's  mind  more  favourable 
than  correct.  It  is  all  right  now,  however. 
Still  my  difficulty  remains  as  to  how  I  am 

I.  N.S. 


to  write  about  him.  I  must  encourage  my- 
self with  the  consideration  that  none  but  our 
own  friends,  with  whom,  whether  they  under- 
stood us  or  not,  we  are  safe,  will  know  to 
whom  the  veiled  narrative  points. 

But  some  acute  reader  may  say, 

"  Yon  describe  your  husbaJid's  picture :  he 
will  be  known  by  that." 

In  this  matter  I  have  been  cunning — I 
hope  not  deceitful,  inasmuch  as  I  now  re- 
veal my  cunning.  Instead  of  describing  any 
real  picture  of  his,  I  have  always  substituted 
one  he  has  only  talked  about.  The  picture 
actually  associated  with  the  facts  related,  is 
not  the  picture  I  have  described. 

Although  my  husband  left  the  impression 
on  my  father's  mind,  lasting  for  a  long  time, 
that  he  had  some  definite  repugnance  to 
Christianity  itself,  I  had  been  soon  satisfied, 
perhaps  from  his  being  more  open  with 
rne,  that  certain  unworthy  representations  of 
Christianity,  coming  to  him  with  authority, 
had  cast  discredit  upon  the  whole  idea  of  it. 
In  the  first  year  or  two  of  our  married  life 
we  had  many  talks  on  the  subject,  and  I  was 
astonished  to  find  what  things  he  imagined 
to  be  acknowledged  essentials  of  Christianity, 
which  have  no  place  whatever  in  the  New 
Testament;  and  I  think  it  was  in  proportion 
as  he  came  to  see  his  own  misconceptions, 
that,  although  there  was  little  or  no  outward 
difference  to  be  perceived  in  him,  I  could 
more  and  more  clearly  distinguish  an  under- 
current of  thought  and  feeling  setting  towards 
the  £aith  which  Christianity  preaches.  He 
said  little  or  nothmg  even  when  I  attempted 
to  draw  him  out  on  the  matter,  for  he  was 
almost  morbidly  careful  not  to  seem  to  know 
anything  he  did  not  know,  or  ,to  appear  what 
he  was  not.  The  most  I  could  get  out  of 
him  was— but  I  had  better  give  a  Uttie  talk  I 
had  with  him  on  one  occasion.  It  was  some 
time  before  we  began  to  go  to  Marion's  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  and  I  had  asked  him  to  go 
with  me  to  a  certain  little  chapel  in  the 
.neighbourhood. 

"  What !"  he  said  merrily ;  "  the  daughter  of 
a  clergyman  be  seen  going  to  a  conven- 
ticle?" 

"  If  I  did  it,  I  would  be  seen  doing  it,"  I 
answered. 

"  Don't  you  know  that  the  man  is  no 
conciliatory,  or  even  mild  dissenter,  but  a 
47 
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decided  enemy  to  Church  and  State  and  all 
that  ?"  pursued  Percivale, 

"  I  don't  care,"  I  returned.  "  I  know 
nothing  about  it.  What  I  know  is,  that  lie's 
i  poet  and  a  prophet  both  in  one.  He  stirs 
up  ray  heart  within  me,  and  makes  me  long 
tQ  be  good.  He  is  no  orator,  and  yet  breaks 
into  bursts  of  eloquence  such  as  none  of  the 
studied  orators,  to  whom  you  profess  so  great 
an  aversion,  could  ever  reach." 

"You  may  well  be  right  there.  It  is 
against  nature  for  a  speaker  to  be  eloquent 
throughout  his  discourse,  and  the  false  will 
of  course  quench  the  trae.  I  don't  mind 
going  if  you  wish  it.  I  suppose  he  believes 
what  he  says,  at  least." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it.  He  could  not  speak 
s  he  docs  from  less  than  a  thorough  belief." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Wynnie,  that  he  is 
ure  of  everything — I  don't  want  to  urge  an 
unreasonable  question — but  is  he  sure  that 
the  story  of  the  New  Testament  is  in  the 
main  actual  fact?  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
trouble  yourfoith,  but " 

"My father  says,"  I  interrupted,  "that  a 
true  Caith  is  like  the  pool  of  Bethesda ;  it  is 
when  troubled  that  it  shows  its  healing  power." 

"  That  depends  on  where  the  trouble  comes 
from,  perhaps,"  said  Percivale. 

"Anyhow,"  I  answered,  "it  is  only  that 
which  cannot  be  shaken  that  shall  remain." 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  seems  to  me  a 
very  common-sense  difficulty.  How  is  any 
one  to  be  sure  of  the  things  there  recorded  ? 
I  cannot  imagine  a  man  of  our  time  absolutely 
certain  of  them.  If  you  tell  me  I  have  testi- 
mony, I  answer,  that  the  testimony  itself  re- 
quires testimony.  I  never  even  saw  the 
people  who  bear  it,  have  just  as  good  reason 
to  doubt  their  existence  as  that  of  him  con- 
cerning whom  they  bear  it,  have  positively 
DO  means  of  verifying  it,  and  indeed  have  so 
little  confidence  in  all  that  is  called  evidence, 
knowing  how  it  can  be  twisted,  that  I  should 
distrust  any  conclusion  I  might  seem  about 
0  come  to  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  It 
does  appear  to  me  that  if  the  thing  were  of 
God,  he  would  have  taken  care  that  it  should 
be  possible  for  an  honest  man  to  place  a 
hearty  confidence  in  its  record." 

He  had  never  talked  to  me  so  openly,  and 
I  took  it  as  a  sign  that  he  had  been  thinking 
more  of  these  things  than  hitherto.  I  felt  it 
a  serious  matter  to  have  to  answer  such  words, 
for  how  could  I  have  any  better  assurance  of 
that  external  kind  tlian  Percivale  himself? 
That  I  was  in  the  same  intellectual  position, 
however,  enabled  me  the  better  to  understand 
him.    For  a  short  time  I  was  silent,  while  he 


regarded  me  with  a  look  of  concern — fearful, 
I  fancied,  lest  he  should  have  involved  me  ia 
bis  own  perplexity. 

"  Isn't  it  possible,  Percivale,"  I  said,  "  that 
God  may  not  care  so  much  for  beginning  at  , 
that  end  ?  "  j 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  you,  Wynnie,"  he  , 
returned.  , 

"  A  man  might  believe  every  fact  recorded  : 
concerning  our  Lord,  and  yet  not  have  the 
faith  in  him  that  God  wishes  him  Vt  have." 

"  Yes,  certainly.  But  will  yaa  say  the 
converse  of  that  is  tnie  ?  "  i 

"  Explain,  please." 

"  Will  you  say  a  man  may  have  ihe  &ilh 
God  cares  for  without  tlie  iaith  yoo  ay  be 
does  not  care  for?" 

"  I  didn't  say  that  God  does  not  care 
about  our  having  assomice  of  the  &cts ;  for 
surely  if  everything  depends  on  those  &cls, 
much  will  depend  on  die  ctegree  of  oar  as- 
surance concerning  them.  I  mly  egcpicssed 
a  doubt  whether  in  the  piaeot  age  be  cares 
that  we  should  have  that  aaniraace  ha. 
Perhaps  he  means  it  to  be  die  TKult  of  the 
higher  kind  of  iaidi  which  rests  in  die 
wiU." 

"  I  don't  at  the  nHi""r"'  see  how  Bie  higher 
faith,  as  you  call  it,  can  precede  the  loft'er." 

"  It  seems  to  me  possible  enoi^.  For 
what  is  the  test  of  disciplcship  the  Lord  lays 
down  ?  Is  it  not  obedience  ?  '  If  ye  love 
me,  keep  my  commandmeats.'  '  If  a  man 
love  me,  he  will  keep  my  comnaandments,'  '  I 
never  knew  you :  depart  from  me,  yeworkeis 
of  iniquity.'  Suppose  a  man  feels  in  himself 
that  he  must  h£ve  some  saviotu-  or  perish; 
suppose  he  feeb  drawn,  by  conscience,  by 
admiration,  by  early  memories,  to  the  fona  of 
Jesus  dimly  seen  tiirough  the  mists  of  ages ; 
suppose  he  cannot  be  sure  there  ever  was 
such  a  man,  but  reads  about  him,  and  pon- 
ders over  the  words  attributed  to  him  until 
he  feels  they  are  the  right  thing  irfiether  Ae 
said  them  or  not,  and  that  if  he  cxiald  bnt  be 
sure  there  were  such  a  being,  he  would  believe 
in  him  with  heart  and  soul ;  suppose  also  that 
he  comes  upon  the  words,  'II  any  man  is 
willing  to  do  the  will  of  the  Father,  he  shall 
know  whether  I  speak  of  myself  or  he  sent 
me;'  suppose  all  these  things,  might  not 
the  man  then  say  to  himself,  '  I  cannot  tell 
whether  all  this  is  true,  but  I  know  nothing 
that  seems  half  so  good,  and  I  will  try  to  do 
the  will  of  the  Father  in  the  hope  of  the 
promised  knowledge?  Do  you  think  God 
would  or  would  not  coimt  that  to  the  man 
for  faith?" 

I  had  no  more  to  say,  and  a  silence  fol- 1 
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towed.  Alter  a.  pause  of  some  duration,  Per- 
civale  said, 

"  I  will  go  vith  you,  my  dear,"  and  that 
was  all  his  answer. 

Whoi  we  came  out  of  the  litde  chapel — 
the  same  into  which  Marion  had  stepped  on 
that  cTcning  so  memorable  to  her — we  walked 
laomeward  in  silence,  and  reached  our  own 
door  ere  a  word  was  spoken.  But  when  I 
u-ent  to  take  o£F  my  things,  Perdvale  followed 
me  into  the  room  and  said — 

"  Whether  that  man  is  co-lain  of  the  facts 
or  not,  I  cannot  tell  yet ;  but  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  he  believes  in  the  masner  of  which 
you  were  speaking  —  that  of  obedience, 
Wynnie.  He  must  believe  with  his  heart 
and  will  and  life." 

"  If  so,  be  can  well  afford  to  wait  for  what 
light  God  will  give  him  on  things  that  belong 
to  die  intellect  and  judgment." 

"  I  would  rather  diink,"  he  returned, "  that 
purity  of  life  must  react  on  the  judgment,  so 
as  to  make  it  likewise  dear,  and  enable  to 
recognize  the  true  force  of  the  evidence  at 


"  That  is  how  my  father  came  to  believe," 
I  said. 

"  He  seems  to  me  to  rest  his  conviction 
more  upon  external  proof." 

"  Tiiax  is  only  because  it  is  ea^er  to  talk 
about.  He  told  me  once  that  he  was 
never  able  to  estimate  the  force  and  weight 
of  the  external  argumenis  until  after  be  ^d 
believed  for  the  voy  love  of  the  eternal  truth 
be  saw  in  the  story.  His  heart,  he  said;  had 
been  the  guide  of  his  intellect," 

"  That  is  just  what  I  would  fain  believe. 
But  oh,  Wynnie,  the  pity  of  it  if  that  story 
should  not  be  true  after  all ! " 

"  Ah,  my  love  I "  I  cried — "  that  very  word 
makes  me  surer  than  ever  that  it  cannot 
but  be  true.  Let  us  go  on  putting  it  to 
the  hardest  test ;  let  us  try  it  until  it  crumbles 
in  our  hands — try  it  by  the  touchstone  of 
action  founded  on  its  requirements." 

"  There  may  be  no  other  way,"  said  Perci- 
vale,  after  a  thotightful  pause,  "  of  becoming 
capable  of  recognizing  the  truth.  It  may  be 
beyond  the  grasp  of  all  but  the  mind  that 
has  thus  yielded  to  it.  There  may  be  no 
contact  for  it  vrith  any  but  such  a  mind. 
Such  a  conviction  then  could  neither  be  fore- 
stalled nor  communicated.  Its  very  existence 
must  remain  doubtful  until  it  asserts  itself.  I 
see  that" 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. — MY  SECOND  TERROR. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  is  Master  Fido  to  carry 
Master  Zohrab  about  by  the  back  o'  the 


nedc?"  said  Jemima  in  indignant  appeal, 
one  afternoon  late  in  November,  binsting 
into  the  study  where  I  sat  with  my  husbuid. 

Fido  was  our  Bedlington  terrier,  wbich, 
having  been  reared  by  Newcastle  colliers, 
and  taught  to  draw  a  badger— whatever  that 
may  mean — I  am  hazy  about  it — had  a  pas- 
sion for  burrowing  after  anything  buried. 
Swept  away  by  the  current  of  the  said 
passion,  he  had  with  his  strong  fore-paws 
unearthed  poor  Zohrab,  which,  being  a  tor- 
toise, liad  ensconced  himself,  as  he  thought, 
for  the  winter,  in  the  earth  at  the  foot 
of  a  lilac-tree;  but  now,  much  to  his  jeo-. 
pardy,  from  the  coid  and  the  shock  of  the 
surprise  more  than  from  the  teeth  of  his 
friend,  was  being  borne  about  the  garden  in 
triumph,  though  whether  exactly  as  Jemima 
descnbed  may  be  questionalde.  Her  indig- 
nation at  the  inroad  of  the  dog  upon  the 
personal  rights  of  the  tortoise  had  possibly 
not  lessened  her  general  indifference  to  ac- 
curacy. 

Alarmed  at  the  danger  to  the  poor  animal, 
of  a  kind  from  which  his  natural  defences  were 
powerless  to  protect  him,  Percivale  durew 
down  his  palette  and  brumes,  and  ran  to  the 
door, 

"  Do  put  on  your  coat  and  hat,  Percivale," 
I  cried — but  he  was  gcme. 

Cold  as  it  was,  he  had  been  sitting  in  the 
light  blouse  he  had  worn  at  his  work  all  the 
summer.  The  stove  had  got  red-hot,  and 
the  room  was  like  an  oven,  while  out^de  a 
dank  fog  filled  the  air.  I  hurried  after  him 
with  his  coat,  and  found  him  pursuing  Fido 
about  the  garden,  the  brute  declining  to  obey 
his  call,  or  to  drop  the  tortoise.  Percivale 
was  equally  deaf  to  my  call,  and  not  until  he 
had  beaten  the  dog  did  he  return  witb  tiie 
rescued  tortoise  in  his  hands.  The  conse- 
quences were  serious — first  the  death  of 
Zohrab,  and  next  a  terrible  illness  to  my 
husband.  He  had  caught  cold ;  it  settled  on 
his  lungs  and  passed  into  bronchitis. 

It  was  a  terrible  time  to  me,  for  I  had  no 
doubt,  for  some  days,  that  he-  was  dying. 
The  measures  taken  seemed  thoroughly  futile. 

It  is  an  awful  moment  irtien  first  death 
looks  in  at  the  door.  The  positive  re- 
cognition of  his  presence  is  so  different 
from  any  vividest  imaginarion  of  it !  For 
the  moment  I  believed  nothing — felt  only 
tiie  coming  blackness  of  absolute  l(»s.  I 
cared  neither  for  my  childrai,  nor  for  my 
father  or  mother.  Nothing  appeared  of 
any  worth  more,  I  had  conscience  enou^ 
left  to  try  to  pray,  but  no  prayer  would  rise 
from  the  frozen  depths  of  my  spirit    I  could 
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only  move  about  in  mechanical  and  hopeless 
ministration  to  one  whom  it  seemed  of  no 
use  to  go  on  loving  any  more ;  for  what  was 
nature  but  a  soul-less  machine,  the  constant 
clank  of  whose  motion  sounded  only,  "  Dust 
to  dust ;  dust  to  dust,"  for  evermore  ?  But 
I  was  roused  from  this  horror-stricken  mood 
by  a  look  from  my  husband,  who,  catching  a 
glimpse  of  my  despair,  motioned  me  to  him 
with  a  smile  as  of  sunshine  upon  snow,  and 
whispered  in  my  ear : 

"  I'm  afraid  you  haven't  much  more  faith 
than  myself  after  all,  Wynnie." 

It  stung  me  into  life — not  for  the  sake  of 
my  professions,  not  even  for  the  honour  of 
our  heavenly  Father,  but  by  waking  in  me 
tlie  awful  thought  of  my  beloved  passing 
through  the  shadow  of  death  with  no  one 
beside  him  to  help  or  comfort  him,  in  ab- 
solute lonelinessand  uncertainty.  The  thought 
was  unendurable.  For  a  moment  I  wished 
he  might  die  suddenly,  and  so  escape  the 
vacuous  despair  of  a  conscious  lingering  be- 
twixt life  and  the  something  or  tlie  notliing 
beyond  it. 

"  But  I  cannot  go  with  you !  "  I  cried,  and 
forgetting  all  my  duty  as  a  nurse,  I  wept  in 
agony. 

"  Perliaps  another  will,  my  Wynnie — one 
who  knows  the  way,"  he  whispered,  for  hi 
could  not  speak  aloud,  and  closed  his  eyes. 

It  was  as  if  an  arrow  of  light  had  slain  the 
Python  coiled  about  my  heart.  If  lie  be- 
lieved, /  could  beheve  also  ;  if  he  could  en- 
counter the  vague  dark, /could  endure  the 
cheerless  light,  I  was  myself  again,  and, 
with  one  word  of  endearment,  left  the  bed- 
side to  do  what  had  to  be  done. 

At  length  a  faint  hope  began  to  glimmer  in 
the  depth  of  my  cavernous  fear.  It  was  long 
ere  it  swelled  into  confidence ;  but  although 
I  was  then  in  somewhat  feeble  health,  my 
strength  never  gave  way.  For  a  whole  week 
I  did  not  once  undress,  and  for  weeks  I  was 
half  awake  all  the  time  I  slept.  The  softest 
whisper  would  rouse  me  thoroughly,  and  it 
was  only  when  Marion  took  my  place  that  I 
could  sleep  at  all. 

I  am  afraid  I  neglected  my  poor  children 
dreadfully.  I  seemed  for  the  time  to  have  no 
responsibility,  and  even,  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
little  care  for  them.  But  then  I  knew  that 
they  were'  well  attended  to  j  friends  were  very 
kind — especially  Judy — in  taking  them  out ; 
and  Marion's  daily  visits  were  like  those  of  a 
mother.  Indeed  she  was  able  to  mother  any- 
tliiiig  human  except  a  baby,  to  whom  she  felt 
no  attraction — any  more  than  to  the  inferior 
animals,  for  which  she  had  little  regard  be- 


yond ■  a  negative  one ;  she  would  hurt  no 
creature  that  was  not  hurtful;  but  she  had 
scarcely  an  atom  of  kindness  for  dog  or  cat, 
or  anything  that  is  petted  of  woman.  It  is 
the  only  defect  I  am  aware  of  in  her  cha-  ' 

My  husband  slowly  recovered,  but  it  was 
months  before  he  was  able  to  do  anything  he 
would  call  work.  But  even  in  labour  success 
is  not  only  to  the  strong.  Working  a  little  at 
the  short  best  time  of  the  day  with  him,  he 
managed,  long  before  his  full  recovery,  to 
paint  a  small  picture  which  better  critics  than 
I  have  thought  worthy  of  Angelico.  I  will 
attempt  to  describe  it 

,  Through  the  lighted  windows  of  a  great 
hail,  the  spectator  catches  broken  glimpses  of 
a  festive  company.  At  the  head  of  the  table, 
pouring  out  the  red  wine,  he  sees  one  like 
unto  the  Son  of  Man,  upon  whom  the  eyes 
of  all  are  turned.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
hall,  seated  high  in  a  gallery,  with  rapt  looks 
and  quaint  yet  homely  angelican  instruments, 
he  sees  the  orchestra  pouring  out  their  souls 
through  their  strings  and  trumpets.  The  hall 
is  filled  with  a  jewelly  glow,  as  of  hght  sup- 
pressed by  colour,  the  radiating  centre  of 
which  is  the  red  wine  on  the  table ;  while 
mingled  wings,  of  all  gorgeous  splendours, 
hovering  in  the  dim  height,  are  suffused  and 
harmonized  by  the  molten  ruby  tint  that  per- 
vades the  whole. 

Outside,  in  the  drizzly  darkness,  stands  a 
lonely  man.  He  stoops  listening,  with  one  | 
ear  laid  almost  against  the  door.  His  half-  ■ 
upturned  face  catches  a  ray_  of  the  light  re- 
flected from  a  muddy  pool  in  the  road.  It 
discloses  features  wan  and  wasted  widi  | 
sorrow  and  sickness,  but  glorified  with  the  joy 
of  the  music.  He  is  like  one  who  has  been 
four  days  dead,  to  whose  body  the  music  has 
recced  the  soul.  Down  by  his  knee  he  j 
holds  a  violin,  curiously  fashioned  like  those  | 
of  the  orchestra  within,  which,  as  he  listens,  . 
he  is  tuning  to  their  pitch. 

To  readers  acquainted  with  a  poem  of  i 
Dr.  Donne's — "Hymn  to  God,  my  God,  ' 
in  my  sickness,"— this  description  of  mine  i 
will  at  once  suggest  the  origin  of  the  picture, 
I  had  read  some  verses  of  it  to  him  in  his 
convalescence,  and  having  heard  them  once 
he  requested  them  often  again.  The  first 
stanza  runs  thus  : — 

Since  I  am  coning  to  thai  faol;  room 


The  painting  is  almost  the  only  one  he 
has  yet  refused  to  let  me  see  before  it  was 
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finished ;  but  when  it  was,  he  hung  it  up  in 
my  own  little  room  off  the  study,  and  I  be- 
came thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  I  think 
I  love  it  more  than  anything  else  he  has  done, 
I  got  him,  without  telling  him  why,  to  put  a 
touch  or  two  to  the  listening  figure,  which 
made  it  really  like  himself. 

During  this  period  of  recovery,  I  often 
came  upon  him  reading  his  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, which  he  would  shove  aside  when  I 
entered.  At  length  one  morning  I  said  to 
him: 

"  Are  you  ashamed  of  the  New  Testament, 
Percivale  ?  One  would  think  it  was  a  bad 
book  from  the  way  you  try  to  hide  it." 

"No,  my  love,"  he  said;  "it  is  only  that 
I  am  jealous  of  appearing  to  do  that  from 
suffeiing  and  weakness  only,  which  I  did  not 
do  when  I  was  strong  and  well.  But  sickness 
has  opened  my  eyes  a  good  deal  I  think,  and 
I  am  sure  of  this  mucm,  that  whatever  truth 
there  is  here,  I  want  it  all  the  same  whether 
I  am  feelii^  the  want  or  not  I  had  no  idea 
what  there  was  in  this  book." 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me,"  I  said, 
"  what  made  you  take  to  reading  it?" 

"  I  will  try, — When  I  thought  I  was  dying, 
a  black  cloud  seemed  to  fall  over  everything. 
It  was  not  so  much  that  I  was  afraid  to  die, 
— although  I  did  dread  the  final  conflict — as 
that  I  felt  so  forsaken  and  lonely.  It  was  of 
little  use  saying  Co  myself  Chat  I  mustn't  be  a 
coward,  and  that  it  was  the  part  of  a  man  to 
meet  bis  fate,  whatever  it  might  be,  with 
composure;  f^r  I  saw  nothing  worth  being 
brave  about;  thehearthadmeltedout  of  me; 
'  there  was  nothing  to  give  me  joy,  nothing 
for  my  life  to  rest  upon,  no  sense  of  love  at 
I  the  heart  of  things.  Didn't  you  feel  some- 
thing the  same  that  terrible  day?" 

"  I  did,"  I  answered.  "  I  hope  I  never 
believed  in  death  all  the  time ;  and  yet 
for  one  fearful  moment  the  skeleton  seemed 
to  swell  and  grow  till  he  blotted  out  the  sun 
and  the  stars,  and  was  hiitkself  all  in  all; 
while  the  life  beyond  was  too  shadowy  to 
show  behind  him.  And  so  death  was  vic- 
|!  torious  until  the  thought  of  your  loneliness 
in  the  dark  valley  broke  the  spell,  and  for 
your  sake  I  hoped  in  God  again." 
I  "  And  I  thought  with  myself— Would  God 
set  his  children  down  in  Uie  dark,  and  leave 
them  to  cry  aloud  in  anguish  at  the  terrors 
of  the  night  ?  Would  he  not  make  the  very 
darkness  light  about  them  7  Or  if  they 
must  pass  through  such  tortures,  would  he 
not  at  least  let  them  know  that  he  was  with 
them  ?  How  then  can  there  be  a  God  ? 
Then  arose  in  roy  miod  all  at  once  the  old 


story,  how,  in  the  person  of  bis  son,  God 
himself  had  passed  through  the  darkness  now 
gathering  about  me,  had  gone  down  to  the 
grave,  and  had  conquered  death  by  dying. 
If  this  was  true,  this  was  to  be  a.  God  in- 
deed. Well  might  he  call  on  us  to  endure 
who  had  himself  borne  the  far  heavier  sliare, 
If  there  were  an  Eternal  Life  who  would 
perfect  my  life,  I  could  be  brave ;  I  could 
endure  what  he  chose  to  lay  upon  rae;  I 
could  go  whither  he  led." 

"  And  were  you  able  to  think  all  that 
when  you  were  so  ill,  my  love?"  I  said, 

"  Something  like  it — practically  very  like 
it,"  he  answered.  "  It  kept  growing  in  my 
mind— coming  and  going  and  gathering 
clearer  shape.  I  thought  with  myself  tliat 
if  there  was  a  God,  he  certainly  knew  that 
I  would  give  myself  to  him  if  1  could ; 
that,  if  I  knew  Jesus  to  be  verily  and  really 
his  son,  however  it  might  seem  strange  to 
believe  in  him  and  hard  to  obey  him.  I 
would  try  to  do  so ;  and  then  a  verse  about 
the  smoking  flax  and  the  bruised  reed 
came  into  my  head,  and  a  great  hope  arose 
in  me.  I  do  not  know  if  it  was  what  the 
good  people  would  call  faith,  but  I  had  no 
time  and  no  heart  to  think  about  words  :  I 
wanted  God  and  his  Christ  A  fresh  spring 
of  life  seemed  to  burst  up  in  my  heart ;  all 
the  world  grew  bright  again  ;  I  seemed  to 
iove  you  and  the  children  twice  as  much  as 
before ;  a  calmness  came  do^vn  upon  my 
spirit  which  seemed  to  me  like  nothing  but 
the  presence  of  God ;  and,  although  I  dare- 
say you  did  not  then  perceive  a  change,  I 
am  certain  that  the  same  moment   I  began 


But  the  clouds  returned  after  the  rain.  It 
will  be  easily  understood  how  the  little  money 
we  had  in  hand  should  have  rapidly  vanished 
during  Percivale's  illness.  While  he  was 
making  nothing,  the  expenses  of  the  family 
went  on  as  usual,  and  not  that  only,  but  many 
little  delicacies  had  to  be  got  for  him,  and 
the  doctor  was  yet  to  pay.  Even  up  to  the 
time  when  he  was  taken  ill,  we  had  been 
doing  little  better  than  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  for  as  often  as  we  thought  income 
was  about  to  get  a  few  yards  ahead  in  the 
race  with  expense,  something  invariably  hap- 
pened to  disappoint  us. 

I  am  not  sorry  that  I  have  no  special 
faculty  for  saving;  for  I  have  never  known 
any  in  whom  such  was  well  developed, 
who  would  not  do    things  they  ought  to 
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Tlie  savings  of  such 
people  seem  to  me  to  come  quite  as  much 
c^  other  people  as  off  themselves,  and, 
especially  io  regard  of  small  sums,  they  aie  in 
duiger  of  being  first  meao,  and  then  dis- 
h(Hiest.  Certainly,  whoever  makes  saving  tAt 
end  of  her  life,  must  soon  grow  mean,  and^will 
probably  grow  dishonest.  But  I  have  never 
succeeded  in  drawing  the  line  betwixt 
meaniess  and  dishonesty  :  what  is  mean,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  slides  by  indistinguishable 
gradations  into  what  is  plainly  dishonest. 
And  what  is  more^the  savings  are  commonly 
made  at  the  cost  of  the  defenceless.  It  is 
better  fartolive  in  constant  difficulties,  than  to 
keep  out  of  them  by  such  vile  means  as  must 
besides  poison  the  whole  nature,  and  make 
one's  judgments  both  of  God  and  her  neigh- 
bours mean  as  her  owo  contact.  It  is  nothing 
to  say  that  you  must  be  just  before  you  are 
^neiDns,  for  that  is  the  very  point  I  am 
insisting  on — namely,  that  one  must  be  just 
to  others  before  she  is  generous  to  herself.  It 
will  never  do  to  make  your  two  ends  meet  by 
pulling  the  other  ends  from  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  likewise  puzzled  to  make  them  meet 

But  I  must  now  put  myself  at  the  bar,  and 
cry  Peecavi;  for  I  was  often  wrong  on  the 
other  side,  sometimes  getting  things  for  the 
house  before  it  was  quite  clear  I  could  afford 
diem,  and  sometimes  buying  the  best  when 
an  inferior  thing  would  have  been  more 
suitable,  if  not  to  my  ideas,  yet  to  my  purse. 
It  is,  however,  far  more  difiicult  ftar  one  with 
an  tmcertain  income  to  Xtxtn  to  save,  or  even 
to  be  pittdent,  than  for  tme  who  knows  how 
much  exactly  every  quarter  will  bring. 

My  husband,  while  he  leit  the  whole 
management  of  money  matters  to  me,  would 
yet  spend  occasionally  without  consulting 
me.  In  fact  he  had  no  notion  of  money  and 
what  it  would  or  would  not  do.  I  never  knew 
a  man  ^)end  less  upon  hiDMeIf,but  he  woold  be 
extravagant  for  me,  and  I  dajed  hatdly  utter 
a  foolish  liking  lest  be  ^lould  straightway 
turn  it  into  a  cause  of  shame  by  attempting 
to  gratify  it.  He  had  besides  a  weakness  for 
over-paying  people,  of  which  neither  Marion 
nor  I  ccHild  honestly  approve,  however  much 
we  might  admire  the  disposition  irtience  it 
proceeded. 

Now  that  I  have  confessed,  I  shall  be 
more  ca^  in  my  mind,  for  in  regard 
of  the  troubles  that  followed,  I  cannot  be 
sure  that  I  was  free  of  blame.  One  Word 
more  in  seif-«xcuse,  and  I  have  done  :  how- 
ever imperative,  it  is  none  the  less  hard  to 
cultivate  two  opposing  virtues  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 


Vrhile  my  husband  was  ill,  not  a  picture  > 
had  been  disposed  of,  and  even  after  be  was  I 
able  to  worit  a  little,  I  amid  not  encomage  i' 
visitors  :  he  was  not  able  for  the  ^tigoe,  and  '  j 
in  &ct  shrank,  with  an  initabihty  I  haid  neier  ' 
perceived  a  sign  of  before,  from  seeing  any , 
one.  To  my  growing  disn^y,  I  saw  my  httle  ' . 
stock — which  was  bodily  in  my  hand,  for  we  '| 
had  no  banking  accoant — rapidly  approach-  I 
ing  its  hnal  evanisbmeot 

Some  may  think  that,  with  parents  in  the  ! 
position  of  mine,  a  temporary  difficulty  need  ' 
have  caused  me  no  anxiety:  I  must  therefore  j 
mention  one  or  two  &ct5  with  regard  to  both  .| 
my  husband  and  my  parents.  i| 

In  the  first  place,  although  he  had  as  com-  . 
plete  a  confidence  in  him  as  I  had — both  ia  ; 
regard  to  what  be  said  and  what  he  seemed,  , 
my  husband   coald  not  feel    towards   mf ! 
father  as  I  felt.     He  had  married  ipe  as  a 
poor  man,  who  yeX  could  keep-  a  wife  ;  and  I  | 
knew  it  would  be  a- bitter  humiliation  to  him  '  i 
to  ask  my  father  for  money,  on  the  ground  ' 
that  he  had  given  his  daughter.     I  should  , 
have  felt  notliing  of  the  kind,  for  I  should  i 
have  known  that  my  btfaer  would  do  him 
as  well  as  me  perfect  justice  in  the  matlei,  ' 
and  would  consider  any  m<»ey  spent  upon 
us  as  used  to  a  divine  purpose.     For  he  re- 
garded the  necessaries  of  life  as  noUe,  its  com-  i| 
forts  as  honoorable,  its  luxnries  as  pemus- 
sible — thusreversingaltogetherfljeusBaljodg-  J 
ment  of  rich  men,  who  in  general  like  nothing  | 
worse  than  to  leave  their  boards  to  those  d  ' 
their  relatives  who  will  degrade  them  to  the 
purchase  of  mere  tncad  and  cheese,  Uankels 
and  clothes  and  coals.     But  I  had  no  ligbl  j 
to  go  against  my  husband's  feeling     So  lung 
as  the  children  had  their  bread  and  milk,  I  ! 
would  endure  with  him.     I  am  confident  I 
could  have  starved  as  well  as  he,  and  should  l 
have  enjoyed  letting  him  see  it  I 

But  there  were  reasons  becaose  of  which 
even  I,  in  my  fullest  freedom,  could  not  hive  ; 
asked  help  from  my  father  just  at  this  time. 
I  am  ashamed  to  tell  the  fact,  but  I  must;  | 
before  the  end  of  his  second  year  at  Ox- 
ford, just  over,  the  elder  of  my  two  brothen  | 
had,  without  any  vice,  I  firmly  bdieve, 
beyond  that  of  thoughtlessness  and  foily.  i 
got  himself  so  deeply  mired  in  debt,  both 
to  tiadespeoi^e  and  money-Iettders,  that  my  j 
father  had  to  pay  two  thousand  pounds  for 
him.  Indeed,  as  I  was  well  assttjed,  at, 
though  he  never  told  me  so,  he  had  to' 
borrow  part  of  the  money  on  a  fresh  mort- 1 
g^e  in  order  to  clear  lum.  Sonie  lawjiWi 
I  believe,  told  him  that  he  was  not  bound  i 
to  pay ;  but  my  father  said  that  although 
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sttch  creditois  deserved  no  protection  of 
the  law,  he  was  not  bound  to  give  them  a 
lesson  in  honesty  at  the  expense  of  weaken- 
ing the  hood  between  himself  and  his  son, 
for  whose  misdeeds  he  acknowledged  a  large 
share  of  responsibility;  while  on  the  other 
hand  he  was  bound  to  give  his  son  the 
lesson  of  the  suffering  brought  on  his  family 
by  his  selfishness ;  and  thereftae  would 
pay  the  tacatey — if  not  gladly,  yet  willingly. 
How  the  poor  boy  got  through  the  shame 
and  misery  of  it,  I  can  hwdiy  imagine  ; 
but  this  I  can  say  for  him,  that  it  was 
pnrdy  of  himself  that  be  aw:epted  a  situa- 
tion in  Ceylon,  instead  of  returning  to  Ox- 
ford, Thither  he  was  now  on  his  way,  with 
the  intention  of  saving  all  he  could  in  order 
to  repay  his  father;  and  if  at  length  he  suc- 
ceeds in  doing  so,  he  will  doubtless  make  a 
tairer  start  the  second  time,  because  of  the 
discipline,  than  if  he  had  gone  out  with  the 
money  in  his  pocket 

It  was  natural  then  that  in  such  circum- 
stances a  daughter  should  shrink  from  add- 
ing her  troubles  to  those  caused  by  a  son. 
I  cmght  to  add  that  my  lather  had  of  late 
been  laying  out  a  good  deal  in  building  cot- 
b^es  for  the  labourers  on  his  farms,  and 
that  the  land  was  not  yet  entirely  &eed 
from  the  mortgages  my  mother  had  inherited 
with  it. 

Percivale  contiatted  so  weak  that  for  some 
time  I  cotdd  not  bring  myself  to  say  a  word 
to  htm  about  money.  But  to  keep  them  as 
low  as  possiUe  did  not  prevent  the  house- 
hold debts  from  accnmulating,  and  the  ser- 
vants' wages  were  on  the  point  of  coming 
due.  I  had  been  careful  to  keep  the  milk- 
man paid,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  tradesmen 
I  consoled  myself  with  the  certainty  that,  if 
the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  there  was  plenty 
of  furniture  in  the  house  to  pay  every  one  of 
them.  Still,  of  all  burdens,  next  to  sin,  that 
of  debt  1  think  must  be  the  heaviest. 

I  tried  to  keep  cheerful,  but  at  length,  one 
night,  dnnng  ocr  supper  of  bread  and  cheese, 
which  I  could  not  bear  to  see  my  poor  pale- 
faced  hnsband  eating,  I  broke  down. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  darling  ?"  asked 
Perdvale. 

I  took  a  half-crown  from  my  po<^et,  and 
held  it  out  on  the  palm  of  my  band. 

"  That's  all  I've  got,  Percivale,"  I  said. 

"Oh!  that  all— is  it?"  he  returned  lightly. 

"Yea  — isn't   that  enough?"  I  said  with 

some  JTwtigwjtTiim, 

"Certainly — for  to^^t,"  he  answered, 
"  seeing  the  shops  are  sht^t.  But  is  that  all 
that^s  tiooblii^  you?"  he  went  on. 


"It  s 


to  me  quite  enough,"  I  said 
again  ;  "  and  if  you  had  the  housekeeping  to 
do,  and  the  bills  to  pay,  you  would  think  a 
solitary  half-crown  quite  enough  to  make  you 
miserable." 

"  Never  mind — so  long  as  it's  a  good  one," 
he  said.     "  I'll  get  you  more  to-morrow." 

"  How  can  you  do  that?"  I  asked. 

"Easily,"  he  answered.  "You'll  see.  Don't 
you  trouble  your  dear  heart  about  it  for  a 


I  felt  relieved,  and  asked  him  no  more 
questions. 

The  next  morning,  when  I  went  into  the 
study  to  speak  to  him,  he  was  not  there,  and 
1  guessed  that  he  had  gone  to  town  to  get  the 
money,  for  he  had  not  been  out  before  since 
his  illness,  at  least  without  me.  But  I  hoped 
of  all  things  he  was  not  going  to  borrow  it  of 
a  money-lender,  of  which  I  had  a  great  and 
justifiable  horror,  having  heard  from  himself 
how  a  friend  of  his  had  in  such  case  fared. 
I  would  have  sold  three  fourths  of  the 
things  in  the  house  rather.  But  as  I  turned 
to  leave  the  study,  anxious  both  about  him- 
self and  his  proceedings,  I  thought  some- 
thing was  different,  and  soon  discovered  that 
a  certain  favourite  picture  was  missing  from  . 
the  wall ;  it  was  clear  he  had  gone  either  to 
sell  it  or  raise  money  upon  it. 

By  our  usual  early  dinner-hour,  he  returned, 
and  put  into  my  hands,  with  a  look  of  forced 
cheerfulness,  two  five-pound  notes. 

"Is  that  all  you  got  for  that  picture?"  I 
said. 

"  That  is  all  Mr. would  advance  me 

upon  it,"  he  answered.  "  I  thought  he  had 
niade  enough  by  me  to  have  risked  a  little 

more    than    that;    but   picture-dealers . 

Well,  never  mind.  That  is  enough  to  give 
time  for  twenty  things  to  happen." 

And  no  doubt  twenty  things  did  happen, 
but  none  of  them  of  the  sort  he  meant.  The 
ten  pounds  sank  through  my  purse  like  water 
through  gravel.  I  paid  a  number  of  small 
bills  at  once,  for  they  pressed  the  more  heavily 
upon  me  that  I  knew  the  money  was  wanted ; 
and  by  the  end  of  another  fortnight  we  were 
as  badly  oS  as  before,  with  an  additional 
trouble,  which  in  the  circumstances  was  any- 
thing but  slight. 

In  conjunction  with  more  than  ordinary 
endowments  of  stupidity  and  self-conceit, 
Jemima  was  possessed  of  a  furious  temper, 
which  showed  itself  occasionally  in  outbursts 
of  unendurable  rudeness.  She  had  been  again 
and  again  on  the  point  of  leaving  me,  now 
she,  now  I  giving  warning,  but  ere  the  day 
arrived,  her  better  nature  had  always  got 
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the  upper  hand ;  she  had  broken  down  and 
given  in.  These  outbursts  had  generally 
followed  a  season  of  better  behaviour  than 
usual,  and  were  all  but  certain  if  I  ven- 
tured the  least  commendation,  for  she  could 
stand  anything  better  than  praise.  At  the 
least  subsequent  rebuke,  self  would  break  out 
in  rage,  vulgarity,  and  rudeness.  On  this  oc- 
casion, however,  I  cannot  tell  whence  it  was 
that  one  of  these  cyclones  arose  in  our  small 
atmosphere ;  but  it  was  Jemima,  you  may  well 
believe,  who  gave  warning,  for  it  was  out  of 
my  power  to  pay  her  wages.  And  there  was 
no  sign  of  her  yielding. 

My  reader  may  be  inclined  to  ask  in  what 
stead  the  religion  I  had  learned  of  my  father 
now  stood  me.  I  will  endeavour  to  be 
honest  in  my  answer. 

Every  now  and  then  I  tried  to  pray  to  God 
to  deliver  us,  but  I  was  far  indeed  from  pray- 
ing  always,  and  still  farther  from  not  fainting. 
A  whole  day  would  sometimes  pass  under  a 
weight  of  care  that  amounted  often  to  misery, 
and  not  until  its  close  would  I  bethink  me 
that  I  had  been  all  the  weary  hours  without 
God.  Even  when  more  hopefiil,  I  would 
keep  looking  and  looking  for  the  impossi- 
bility of  something  to  happen  of  itself,  instead 
of  looking  for  some  good  and  perfect  gift  to 
come  down  from  the  Father  of  Lights ;  and 
when  I  awoke  to  the  feet,  the  fog  would  yet 
lie  so  deep  on  my  soul  that  I  could  not  be 
sorry  for  my  idolatry  and  want  of  faith.  It  was 
indeed  a  miserable  time.  There  was,  besides, 
one  definite  thought  that  always  choked  my 
prayers :  I  could  not  say  in  my  conscience  that 
I  had  been  sufficiently  careful  either  in  my 
management  or  my  expenditure.  "  If,"  I 
thought,  "  I  could  be  certain  that  I  had  done 
my  best,  I  should  be  able  to  trust  in  God  for 
all  that  lies  beyond  my  power  j  but  now,  he 
may  mean  to  punish  me  for  my  carelessness." 
Then  why  should  I  not  endure  it  calmly  and 
without  complaint?  Alas  !  it  was  not  I  alone 
that  thus  would  be  punished,  but  my  children 
and  my  husband  as  well.  Nor  could  I  avoid 
coming  on  my  poor  father  at  last,  who  of 
course  would  interfere  to  prevent  a  sale;  and 
the  thought  was,  from  the  circumstances  I 
have  mentioned,  very  bitter  to  me.  Some- 
times, however,  in  more  faithful  moods,  I 
would  reason  with  myself  that  God  would 
not  be  hard  upon  me  even  if  I  had  not 
been  so  saving  as  I  ought.  My  father 
had  taken  his  son's  debts  on  himself,  and 
would  not  allow  him  to  be  disgraced  more 
than  could  be  helped ;  and  if  an  earthly 
parent  would  act  thus  for  his  child,  would 
our  Father  in  heaven  be  less  tender  with  us? 


Still,  for  very  love's  sake,  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  lay  some  di^ace  upon  me,  for  of  late 
I  had  been  thinking  far  too  little  of  the  best 
things.  The  cares  more  than  the  duties  of 
life  had  been  tilling  my  mind.  If  it  brought 
me  nearer  to  God,  I  must  then  say  it  had 
been  good  for  me  to  be  afflicted ;  but  while 
my  soul  was  thus  oppressed,  how  could  my 
feelings  have  any  scope?  Let  come  wh^ 
would  however,  I  must  try  and  bear  it — even 
disgrace,  if  it  was  his  will.  Better  people  than 
I  had  been  thus  disgraced,  and  it  might  be 
my  turn  next  Meantime  it  had  not  come  to 
that,  and  I  must  not  let  the  cares  of  to- 
morrow burden  tcxlay. 

Every  day  almost,  as  it  seems  in  looking 
back,  a  train  of  thought  something  like  this 
would  pass  through  my  mind.  But  things 
went  on,  and  grew  no  better.  With  gather- 
ing rapidity,  we  went  sliding — to  all  appear- 
ance—down  the  inclined  plane  of  disgrace. 

Percivale  at  length  asked  Roger,  if  he  had 
any  money  by  him,  to  lend  him  a  little ;  and 
he  gave  him  at  once  all  he  had,  amounting  to 
six  pounds — a  wonderhil  amount  for  Roger 
to  have  accumulated — with  the  help  of  which 
we  got  on  to  the  end  (^  Jemima's  month. 
The  next  step  I  had  in  view  was  to  take  my 
little  valuables  to  the  pawnbroker's — amongst 
them  a  watch,  whose  fitce  was  encircled  with 
a  row  of  good-sized  diamonds.  It  had  be- 
longed to  my  great-grandmother,  and  my 
mother  had  given  it  me  when  I  was  married. 

We  had  had  a  piece  of  boiled  neck  of 
mutton  for  dinner,  of  which  we,  that  is  my 
husband  and  I,  had  partaken  sparingly,  in 
order  that  there  might  he  enough  for  the 
servants ;  Percivale  had  gone  out,  and  I 
was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room,  lost  in 
anything  but  a  blessed  reverie,  with  all  the 
children  chattering  amongst  themselves  be- 
side me,  when  Jemima  entered,  looking  sub- 
dued. 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  this  is  my  day," 
she  said. 

"Have  you  got  a  place,  then,  Jemima?" 
I  asked ;  for  I  had  been  so  much  occupied 
with  my  own  aflairs  that  I  had  thought  LtUe 
of  the  future  of  the  poor  girl  to  whom  I  could 
have  given  but  a  lukewarm  recommendadon 
for  anything  prized  amongst  housekeepers 

"  No,  ma'ara.  Please,  ma'am,  mayn't  I 
stop?" 

"  No,  Jemima.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I 
can't  afford  to  keep  you.  I  shall  have  to  do 
all  the  work  myself  when  you  are  gone." 

I  thought  to  pay  her  wages  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  my  jewels,  but  was  willing  to  deby 
the  step  as  long  as  possible — rather  I  believe 
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from  repugnance  to  enter  the  pawn-shop  than 
from  disinclination  to  part  with  the  trinkets. 
But  as  soon  as  I  had  spoken,  Jemima  burst 


Irish  1 
tears,  crying  betiveen 
three— 

"  I  thought   there  v 
You  and  n 


igled  with  sobs  and 
le  convulsions  of  all 


!  something  wrong, 
r  looked  so  scared- 


like.     Please,  mis'ess,  don't  send  me  away." 
"  I    never  wanted    to    send    you    away, 

Jemima.    You  wanted  to  go  yourself." 
"  No,    ma'am ;    that    1    didn't.     I  only 


wanted  you  to  ask  me  to  stop.  Wirra ! 
wirra  !  It's  myself  is  sorry  I  was  so  rude.  It's 
not  me— it's  my  temper,  mis'ess.  I  do  believe 
1  was  bom  with  a  devil  inside  of  me." 

1  could  not  help  laughing,  partly  from 
amusement,  partly  from  relief. 

"  But  you  see  I  can't  ask  you  to  stop," 
I  said.  "  I've  got  no  money — not  even 
enough  to  pay  you  to-day — so  I  can't  keep 
you," 

"  I  don't  want  no  money,  ma'am.  Let  me 
stop,  and   I'll  cook  for  yez  and  wash  and 


scrab  for  yez  to  the  end  o'  ray  days.  An'  I'll 
eat  no  more  than'U  keep  the  life  in  me.  ,  I 
muit  eat  something,  or  the  smell  o'  the  meat 
would  turn  me  sick,  ye  see,  ma'am ;  and 
then  I  shouldn't  be  no  good  to  yez.  Please  'm, 
I  ha'  got  fifteen  pounds  in  the  savings'  bank ; 
I'll  give  ye  all  that  if  ye'll  let  me  stop  wid  ye." 
When  I  confess  that  I  burst  out  crying,  my 
reader  will  be  kind  enough  to  take  into  con- 
sideration that  I  hadn't  had  much  to  eat  for 
some  time,  that  I  was  therefore  weak  in 
body  as  well  as  in  mind,  and  that  this  was 
the  first  gleam  of  sunshine  I  had  bad  for 
many  weeks. 


"  Thank  you  very  much,  Jemima,"  I  said, 
as  soon  as  I  could  speak,  "  I  won't  take 
your  money,  for  then  you  would  be  as  poor 
as  I  am.  But  if  you  would  like  to  stop  with 
us  you  shall,  and  I  won't  pay  you  till  I'n 
able." 

The  poor  girl  was  profuse  in  her  thanks, 
and  lefl:  the  room  sobbing  in  her  apron. 

It  was  a  gloomy  drizzly  dreary  afternoon. 
The  children  were  hard  to  amuse,  and  I  was 
glad  when  their  bed-time  arrived.  It  was 
^  getting  late  before  Percivale  returned.  ___ 
I  looked  pale,  and  I  found  afterwards  that  he 
j  had  walked  home.     He  had  got  wet,  and 
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bad  to  chaise  some  of  his  clothes.  When 
we  weot  in  to  supper,  there  was  the  neck 
of  nmttcni  on  the  tsUe,  almost  as  we  had  left 
it.  This  led  me^  before  aakmg  him  any 
qoesticms,  to  relate  what  had  passed  with 
Jemima,  at  which  news  he  .laoghed  meraly, 
and  was  eridently  a  good  deal  rdieved. 
Then  I  a^ed  him  iriiere  tte  had  been. 

"  To  rtie  city,"  he  answered. 

"  Have  you  sold  another  picture  ?  "  I  aslted, 
with  an  iaward  tribulation,  half  hope,  half 
fear;  for  much  as  we  wxnted  the  mtney, 
I  could  ill  bear  the  thought  of  his  pictures 
going  for  the  price  of  mere  pot-boilers, 

'*No,"  he  replied;  "the  last  is  stopping 

the  way.     Mr. has  been  advertising  it 

as  a  bargain  for  a  hundred  and  fifty.  But  he 
hasn't  sold  it  yet,  and  can't,  he  says,  risk  ten 
pounds  on  another.  What's  to  come  of  it,  I 
don't  know,"  he  added.  "  Bat  meantime  it's 
a  comfort  that  Jemima,  can  wait  a  bit  for  ker 
moBey," 

As  we  sat  at  supper  I  thought  I  saw  a 
look  on  Ferdnle's  face  whidi  I  had  never 
seen  there  befocc^  All  at  once,  while  I  was 
ntmdering  iriut  it  might  mean,  aft^  a  long 
prase,  during  which  we  had  been  both  look- 
ing into  the  fire,  he  said, 

"  Wynnie,  I'm  going  to  paint  a  better  pic- 
tuK'ttun  I've  ever  painted  yet  I  can,  and 
IwiH." 

"  Bat  how  aic  we  to  tire  in  the  mean- 
time?" I  said. 

His  face  fell,  and  I  saw  with  sbame  what 
a  Job's  comforter  I  wa&.  Instead  of  syra- 
pathiang  with  his  ardour,  T  had  queadied 
iL  What  if  my  foolish  ronark  had  ndned  a 
gnat  picmre!  Anyhow  it  had  woimded  a 
great  heart,  i^ch  tnct  tamed  to  laboni  as  its 
pbtnest  duty,  and  wonid  thereby  have  been 
strengduncd  to  endure  and  to  hope.  It 
was  too  CTBCl  of  mc.  I  knelt  by  has  1"^^, 
and  told  him  I  was  both  ashamed  and  sony 
I  had  been  so  faithless  and  unkind.  He 
made  little  of  it;  said  I  might  well  ask  the 
qnestion ;  and  even  tried  to  be  merry  over 
it;  but  I  could  see  well  enou^  diat  I  had 
let  a  gust  of  the  foggy  night  into  his  soul,  and 
was  thoroughly  vexed  with  mysdf.  We  went 
to  bed  gloomy,  but  sl^t  well,  and  zvote 
more  cheerful. 

CHAPTSK,  XXXV. — THE  SSNSIQNK. 

As  we  were  dressing,  it  came  into  my 
mind  that  I  had  foigotten  to  give  him  a 
black-bordered  tetter  which  had  arrived  the 
night  before.  I  cc»mnonly  opened  bis  let- 
ters, but  I  hod  not  opened  this  one,  for  it 
looked  like  a  business  letter,  and  I  feared  it 


might  be  a  demand  for  the  rent  of  d»e  hw 
which  was  over  due.    Indeed  at  this  t 
I  dreaded  oponii^  any  letter  die  writing  on 
which  I  did  not  recognise. 

"  Here  is  a  letter,  Perovale,"  I  said. 
"  I'm  sorry  I  forgot  to  give  it  you  last  night." 

"Who  ia  it  from?"  he  asked,  talking 
through  hia  towel  from  his  dressing-room. 

"I  dont  know.  I  didn't  open  iL  It 
looks  like  something  dis^reeable." 

"  Open  it  now,  then,  and  see." 

"  I  can't  just  at  this  moment,"  I  answered, 
for  I  had  my  back  hair  half  twisted  in  my 
hands.     "  There  it  is  oB  tte  chimney-piece." 

He  came  in,  tocA  it,  and  opened  iC  while  ' 
I  went  on  with  ray  toilet  Suddenly  his  amis  ;, 
were  round  me,  and  I  Ut  his   cheek  on  | 

"  Read  that,"  be  siud,  putting  the  letter 
into  my  hand. 

It  was  from  a  lawyer  im  Shrewsbury,  in* 
forming  hira  tihat  Iks  gadmather,  with  wbofn 
he  had  been  a  gnat  favourite  when  a  be?, 
was  dead,  and  tad  left  him  three  fanndird  j 
pounds.  I 

It  was  like  n  reprieve  to  one  about  to  be 
ezeetded.  I  coold  only  weep  and  than^  God,  i| 
once  more  believing  in  my  Father  in  HeavoL  i 
But  it  was  a  hsmbling  thonght,  that,  if  te  | 
had  not  thns  helped  me,  I  might  have  ceased 
to  believe  in.  hina.    I  saw  plainly  that,  let  me 
t^k  to  Fcccivalc  as  I  might,  my  own  faiih 
was  hot  a.  wretched  thing.    It  is  all  very  well . 
to  have  noble  theories  about  God,  but  where 
is  the  good  of  them  except  we  actually  tmsC ' 
in  hsD  as  a  real  present  Eving  loving  beti^, 
who  eooMs  us  of  more  value  than  many  | 
spanvns,  and  will  not  let  one  of  tkem  fall  to  i 
the  grouid  inlhout  him  ?  1 1 

"  I  thought,  Wynnie,  if  these  was  such  a  1 1 
God  as  j)oa  bdfaved  in,  and  with  you  to  pray  i ! 
to  bnmr  we  sbwlAi't  be  long  wi^ut  a  bear-  ' 
ing,"  said  ny  husband. 

There  was  more  faith  in  bis  heart  all  the 
time,  though  he  could  not  profess  the  belief 
I  thought  I  had,  than  there  ever  was  in 
mine; 

But  our  troubles  werenH  nearly  over  yet 
Percivale  wrote  acknowledging  the  letter^  and 
reqtiesting  to  know  when  it  would  be  coore-  . 
nient  to  let  him  have  die  mtmey,  as  he  was  in 
immediate  want  of  it.  The  reply  was  that  the 
trustees  were  not  bound  to  pay  the  legacies 
for  a  year,  but  that  possibly  they  mi^t  stretdi 
a  point  in  his  &vour  if  he  a[q)tied  to  tbon. 
Percivale  did  so,  but  received  a.  vay  cnrt 
answer,  with  little  encouragement  to  expect 
anydiiag  but  the  evtteme  of  l^al  debf-  He 
received  the  money,  however,  ;^ant  four 
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months  after — lightened,  to  the  great  disap- 
pointment of  my  ignoomce,  of  thirty  pounds 
legacy-duty. 

Jn  the  meantiniev  altboDgh  ourminda  were 
imdi  lebeTed,  and  Fetcivale  was  working 
amy  at  his  new  picture  widi  great  eoe^y  and 
axirage,  the  immediate  presssre  of  drcnm- 
staocet  was  neaily  as  pEnoful  as  ever.  It  wa£ 
a.  caaiott,  howeva,  to  know  that  we  might 
bcumsw  oa  the  secniity  of  the  l^acy;  but 
gieatly  grod^ii^  the  toss  of  the  tttteiest  which 
that  would  involve,  I  wouM  have  penuaded 
Pencivale  to  ask  a  loon  of  Lady  Beinaid. 
He  objected — on  what  groend  do  you  think  ? 
— That  itwould  be  disi^eeable  to  lady  Ber- 
nard to  be  repaid  the  sum  she  had  lent  us  ! 
He  would  have  finally  consented,  however,  I 
have  little  doubt,  had  the  absolotc  necessity 
fbi  bonowtng  amved. 

About  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  blessed 

news,  he  had  a  note  from  Mr. ,  whom  he 

had  autborized  to  part  with  the  picture  for 
tinity  guineas.  How  much  tbii  was  under  its 
value,  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  seeing  the  money- 
vahie  of  pictures  is  dependent  on  so  many 
things  ;  but  if  thefairy  godmother's  executors 
had  ptaA  her  legacy  at  once,  that  picture  would 
not  have  been  sold  for  less  than  five  times 
the  amotmt ;  and  I  may  mention  that  the  last 
ttBie  it  chained  hands,  it  fetched  five  hundred 
and  seventy  pounds. 

Mr. wrote  that  he  had  an  offer  of 

five  and  tw«ity  for  it,  desiring  to  know 
whether  he  might  sell  it  for  that  sum.  Per- 
civale  at  once  gave  his  consent,  and  the 
next  day  received  a  cheque  for  eleven  pounds, 
odd  shilling ;  the  difference  being  the  amount 
borfowed  upon  it,  its  interest,  the  rtarrnm- 
skui  dmiged  on  the  sale,  and  the  pice  of  a 
small  picture  frame. 

The  next  day  Perdrale  had  a  visitor  at 
the  studio — no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Bod- 
deley,  with  his  ^rt-front  in  full  blossom, 
and  his  diamond  wallowing  in  light  on 
his  fifth  fi^er — I  cannot  call  it  hi3  little 
toga,  far  Us  luods  were  as  ht^e  as 
th^  wcie  soft  and  ^ite — hands  descended 
of  geberationB  of  laborious  ones^but  which 
had  never  themselves  done  any  work  b^rond 
paddling  in  money. 

He  giceted  Pereivale  with  a  jolly  con- 
descension, and  told  him  that  having  seen 
and  rather  liked  a  picture  of  his  the  other 
day,  he  had  come  to  inquire  whether  he  had 
one  that  would  do  for  a  pendent  to  it,  as  he 
should  like  to  have  it,  provided  he  did  not 
n-rat  a  fancy  price  ftw  it. 

Peicivaie  fdt  as  if  be  were  setting  oat 


to  look  about  tiie  room,  and  tnmed  round 
a  few  from  against  the  wall.  The  great 
man  ffittcd  hither  ^id  thidier,  spying  at 
one  after  another  dirongh  the  C)4)nder  of 
his  curved  hand,  Pereivale  going  on  with 
his  painting  as  if  no  one  were  there, 

"  How  much  do  you  want  for  this  sketch?" 
asked  Mr.  Baddeley  at  length,  pointing  to 
one  of  the  most  highly  finished  paintings  in 
the  room, 

"  I  put  three  hundred  on  it  at  the  Aca- 
demy Exhilation,"  answered  Perdvale. 
"My  friends  thought  it  too  little,  but  as 
it  has  been  on  my  hands  a  long  time 
now,  arid  pictures  don't  rise  in  price  in  the 
keeping  of  the  painter,  I  shouldn't  mind 
taking  two  for  it." 

"  Two  tens,  I  suppose  you  mean,"  said 
Mr.  Baddeley. 

"  I  gave  him  a  look,"  s^d  Perdrale  as  he 
described  the  interview  to  me ;  and  I  knew  as 
well  as  if  I  had  seen  it  what  krnd  of  a  pheno- 
menon that  lo^  must  have  been. 

"  Come  now,"  Mr.  Baddeley  went  on, 
perfiaps  misinterpreting  the  look,  for  it  was 
such  as  a  man  of  bis  property  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  receiving,  "you  mustn't  think  I'm 
made  of  money,  or  that  I'm  a  green  hand  in 
the  market  I  know  what  your  pictures 
fetch,  and  I'm  a  pretty  sharp  man  trf  busi- 
ness, I  bdieve.  What  do  you  really  mean 
to  say  and  stick  toi*  Ready  money,  yoa 
know." 

"  Three  hundred,'  said  Pereivale  cooHy. 

"Why,  Mr.  Pereivale,"  cried  Mr.  Badddey, 
drawing  himself  up,  as  my  husband  said,  with 
the  air  of  one  who  knew  a  trick  worth  two  of 

that,  "  I  paid  Mr. fifty  pounds,  neither 

more  nor  less,  for  a  picture  of  youis  yester- 
day— a  picture,  allow  me  to  say,  worth " 

He  turned  again  to  the  one  in  question 
with  a  critical  air,  as  if  about  to  estimate  to 
a  fraction  its  value  as  compared  with  the 
other. 

"  Worth  three  of  that,  some  people  think," 
said  Peidvale, 

"The  price  of   this  then,  joking  aside, 

"Three  hundred  pounds,"  answered  Per- 
eivale— I  know  well  how  quietly. 

"  I  understood  you  wished  to  sell  it,"  said 
Mr,  Biddeley,  beginning  for  all  his  good 
nature  to  look  offended — as  well  he  irrigbt. 

"  I  do  wish  to  sell  it.  I  happen  to  be  in 
want  of  money," 

"  Then  I'll  be  liberal,  and  offer  you  the 
sante  I  paid  for  the  other.  I'll  send  yoa 
a  cheque  this  afternoon  for  fifly — wifli  piea- 
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"  You  cannot  have  that  picture  under 
three  hundred." 

"  Why ! "  said  the  rich  man,  puzzled,  "  you 
offered  it  for  two  hundred,  not  five  minutes 
ago." 

"  Yes ;  and  you  pretended  to  think  I 
meant  two  tens." 

"  Offended  you,  I  fear." 

"  At  all  events  betrayed  so  mudi  ignorance 
of  painting  that  I  would  rather  not  have  a 
picture  of  mine  in  your  house." 

"  You're  the  first  man  ever  presumed  to 
tell  me  I  was  ignorant  of  painting,"  said  Mr. 
Baddeley,  now  thoroi^hly  indignant. 

"  You  have  heard  the  truth,  then,  for  the 
first  time,"  said  Fercivale,  and  resumed  his 
work. 

Mr.  Baddeley  walked  out  of  the  study. 

I  am  not  sure  that  he  was  so  very  ignorant. 
He  had  been  in  the  way  of  buying  popular 
pictures  for  some  time,  paying  thousands  for 
certain  of  them,  I  suspect  he  had  eye  enough 
to  see  that  my  husband's  would  probably  rise 
in  value,  and,  with  the  true  huckster  spirit, 
was  ambitious  of  boasting  how  little  he  had 
given  compared  widi  what  they  were  really 

Fercivale  in  this  case  was  doubtless  rude. 
He  had  an  insuperable  aversion  to  men  of 
Mr.  Baddeley's  class — men  who  could  have 
no  position  but  for  d\eir  money,  and  who 
yet  presumed  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  gifts  and 
graces,  genius  and  learning,  judgment  and 
art,  all  in  one.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  sajdng 
that  the  plutocracy,  as  he  called  it,  ought 
to  be  put  down — tlial  is,  negatively,  and 
honestly — by  showing  them  no  more  respect 
than  you  really  entertained  for  them.  Be- 
sides, although  he  had  no  great  favour  for 
cousin  Judy's  husband,  he  yet  bore  Mr.  Bad- 
deley a.  grudge  for  the  way  in  which  he  had 
treated  one  with  whom,  while  things  went 
well  with  hiu],  he  had  been  ready  enough  to 
exchange  hospitalities. 

Before  long,  through  Lady  Bernard,  he 
sold  a  picture  at  a  fair  price;  and  soon 
after,   seeing   in    a    shop-window   tlie    one 

Mr. had  sold  to  Mr.  Baddeley,  marked 

ten  pounds,  went  in  and  bought  it  Within 
the  year  he  sold  it  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty. 

By  working  day  and  night  almost,  he 
finished  his  new  picture  in  time  for  the 
Academy,  and,  as  he  had  himself  predicted, 
it  proved,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  all  his 
artist  friends,  the  best  that  he  had  ever 
painted.  It  was  bought  at  once  for  three 
hundred  pounds,  and  never  since  then  have 
we  been  in  want  of  money. 


My  reader  may  wonder  that,  in  my  record 
of  these  troubles,  I  have  never  mentioned 
Marion.  The  fact  is  I  could  not  bring  my- 
self to  tell  her  of  them,  partly  because  she 
was  in  some  trouble  herself,  from  strangers 
who  had  taken  rooms  in  the  house,  and  made 
mischief  between  her  and  her  grandchildren; 
and  partly  because  I  knew  she  would  insist 
on  going  to  Ijdy  Bernard,  and,  although  I 
should  not  have  minded  it  myself,  I  knew 
that  nodiing  but  seeing  the  children  hungry 
would  have  driven  my  husband  to  consent 
to  it 

One  evening,  after  it  was  all  over,  I  told 
Lady  Bernard  the  stoiy.  She  allowed  me  to 
finish  ii  without  saying  a  word.  When  I  had 
ended,  she  still  sat  silent  for  a  few  moments; 
then,  laying  her  hand  on  my  arm,  said, 

"  My  dear  child,  you  were  very  wrong,  as 
well  as  very  unkind.  Why  did  you  not  let 
me  know?" 

"  Because  my  husband  would  never  have 
allowed  me,"  I  answered. 

"Then  1  must  have  a  talk  with  your  hus- 
band," she  said. 

"  I  wish  you  would,"  I  replied,  "  for  I  cant 
help  thinking  Fercivale  too  severe  about  "ioch 
things." 

The  very  next  day  she  called,  and  did  have 
a  talk  with  him  in  the  study — to  the  following  , 
effect  I 

"  I  have  come  to  quarrel  with  you,  Mr. 
Fercivale,"  said  Lady  Bernard.  I 

"I'msony  to  hear  it,"  he  returned,  "You're  I 
the  last  person  I  should  like  to  quarrel  with, 
for  it  would  imply  some  unpardonable  fault  i 
in  me." 

"  It  does  imply  a  fault — and  a  great  one,"  ' 
she  rejoined,  "though  I  trust  not  an  un- 
pardonable one.  That  depends  on  whether  | 
you  can  repent  of  it."  j 

She  spoke  with  such  a  serious  air,  that 
Fercivale  grew  uneasy,  and  began  to  wonder  i 
what  he  could  possibly  Jiave  done  to  offend  j 
her.  I  had  told  him  nothing  of  our  con-  ' 
versation,  wishing  her  to  have  her  own  way 
with  him. 

When  she  saw  him  troubled,  she  smiled. 

"  Is  it  not  a  fault,  Mr.  Fercivale,  to  prevent 
one  from  obeying  the  divine  law  of  bearing 
another's  burden?" 

"But,"  said  Fercivale.  "I  read  as  well, 
that  every  man  shall  bear  his  own  burden," 

"  Ah  !  "  returned  Lady  Bernard,  "  but  I 
learn  from  Mr.  Conybeare,  that  two  different 
Greek  words  are  there  useti,  which  we  trans- 
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late  only  by  the  English  burden.  I  aumot 
tell  you  what  they  are :  I  can  only  tell  you 
the  practical  result.  We  are  to  bear  one 
another's  burdens  of  pain,  or  grief,  or  mis- 
fortune, or  doubt — whatever  weighs  one  down 
is  to  be  borne  by  another;  but  the  man  who 
is  tempted  to  exalt  himself  over  his  neigh- 
bour, is  taught  to  remember  that  he  has  his 
oivn  load  of  disgrace  to  bear  and  answer  for. 
It  is  just  a  weaker  form  of  the  lesson  of  the 
mote  and  the  beam.  You  cannot  get  out  at 
that  door,  Mr,  Fercivale.  I  beg  you  will  read 
the  passage  in  your  Greek  Testament,  and 
see  if  you  have  not  misapplied  it.  You  ought 
to  have  let  me  bear  your  burden." 

"Well,  you  see,  my  dear  Lady  Bernard," 
returned  Fercivale,  at  a  loss  to  reply  to  such 
a  vigorous  assault,  "  I  knew  how  it  would  be. 
You  would  have  come  here  and  bought  pic- 
tures you  didn't  want ;  and  1,  knowing  all  the 
time  you  did  it  only  to  give  me  the  money, 
should  have  had  to  talk  to  you  as  if  I  were 
taken  in  by  it ;  and  I  really  could  not  stand 
it." 

"  There  you  are  altogether  wrong.  Besides 
depriving  me  of  the  opportunity  of  fulfilling  a 
duty  and  of  the  pleasure  and  the  honour  of 
helping  to  bear  your  burden,  you  have  de- 
prived me  of  the  opportunity  of  indulging  a 
positive  passion  for  pictures.  I  am  constantly 
compelled  to  restrain  it  lest  I  should  spend 
too  much  of  the  money  given  me  for  the 
common  good  on  my  own  private  tastes  ;  but 
here  was  a  chance  for  me !  I  might  have 
had  some  of  your  lovely  pictures  in  my  draw- 
ing room  now — with  a  good  conscience  and 
a  happy  heart — if  you  had  only  been  friendly. 
It  was  too  bad  of  you,  Mr.  Fercivale  !  I  am 
not  pretending  in  the  least  when  I  assert  that 
1  am  really  and  thoroughly  disappointed." 

"  I  haven't  a  word  to  say  for  myself,"  re- 
turned Fercivale. 

"  You  couldn't  have  said  a  better,"  rejoined  , 


Lady  Bernard ;  "  but  I  hope  you  will  never 
have  it  to  say  again." 

"  That  I  shall  not.  If  ever  I  find  myself 
in  any  difficulty  worth  speaking  of,  I  ^vill  let 
you  know  at  once." 

"Thank  you.  Then  we  are  friends  again. 
—And  now  I  do  think  I  am  entitled  to  a  pic- 
ture— at  least  I  think  it  will  be  pardonable 
if  I  yield  to  the  very  strong  temptation  I  am 
under  at  this  moment  to  buy  one.  Let  me 
see :  what  have  you  in  the  slave  market,  as 
your  wife  calls  it?" 

She  bought  '-The  Street  Musician,"  as 
Fercivale  had  named  the  picture  taken  from 
Dr.  Donne.  I  was  more  miserable  than  I 
ought  to  have  been  when  I  foflnd  he  had 
parted  with  it,  but  it  was  a  great  consolation 
to  think  it  was  to  Lady  Bernard's  it  had  ' 
gone.  She  was  the  only  one,  except  my  mother 
or  Miss  Clare,  I  could  have  borne  to  think  of 
as  having  become  its  possessor. 

He  had  asked  her  what  I  thought  a  very 
low  price  for  it;  and  I  judge  that  lady  Ber- 
nard thought  die  same,  but  after  what  had 
passed  between  them,  would  not  venture  to 
expostulate.  With  such  a  man  as  my  husband 
I  fancy  she  thought  it  best  to  let  well  alone. 
Anyhow,  one  day  soon  after  this,  her  servant 
brought  him  a  little  box,  containing  a  fine 
brilliant. 

"The  good  lady's  kindness  is  long- 
sighted," said  my  husband,  as  he  placed  it 
on  his  finger.  "  I  shall  be  hard  up,  though, 
before  I  part  with  this.  Wynnie,  I've  actually 
got  a  finer  diamond  than  Mr.  Baddeley !  It 
is  a  beauty,  if  ever  there  was  one  ! " 

My  husband,  with  all  his  carelessness  of 
dress  and  adornment,  has  almost  a  passion 
for  stones.  It  is  delightful  to  hear  him 
talk  about  them.  But  he  had  never  possessed 
a  single  gem  before  Lady  Bernard  made  him 
this  present.  I  believe  he  is  child  enough 
to  be  happier  for  it  all  his  life. 
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3L  fragment. 

"  He  to-day  tbM  ilwd*  hii  blood  vilb  me 


T  SAW  a  (TO«-d  of  women,  young  and  old, 
^    In  trooping  bands,  or  lonely,  moving  on 
Through  u  lair  couutiy,  sunned  with  golden  co 
And  deep  Uaca  wrcaUied  in  flowers. 

Lightly  the 
And  lightly  langhed  ;  tnaideos  in  cardess  glee 
Plucking  tbe  ptofieied  bloom  in  rival  sport. 
Or,  wtaiy,  resting  in  embowered  shade ; 


HrnyV. 

The  elder,  gravet  matrons  gliding  soft 
Wilh  tiny  hands  in  theirs,  and  cherub  foims 
Half  hidden,  half  revealed  'mid  silken  robe^. 
On  one  side  (so  meseemed)  [he  view  was  vast. 
And  beautiful  as  vast,  o'er  land  and  sea  ; 
But  on  the  other  a  hedge  had  grown  so  high, 
So  thick,  'twas  now  a  tangled  wilderness, 
And  sM-ect  though  'twas  wilh  varied  wealth  of  hi 
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And  ridl  with  nun;  a  beiry  lipe  and  red, 

'Keath  the  dark  Toliage  lucked  there  iWpcat  tfatnni. 

Haply  to  pierce  those  irfao  through  this  would  pass. 

Uelhou^t  these  happr  vomen  noted  not 

This  wall  of  Eieenciy  that  ever  hirned 

Their  eyes  one  way;  or  H,  as  somctimea  dtanced. 

One  ventnnNU  spiiit  pressed  within  to  plucli 

Some  tesi^tiDg  bud  or  hidden  fruit,  "  Bewsie," 

They  cry,  "  beware  !  there  sopcnts  loil;, 

And  loathsome  evil  creatures  of  llie  night 

Allure  to  bite  tbee  with  mtgrslefnl  iangs." 

That  said,  their  smiling  eyes  they  turoed  again 

To  the  bit  landscape  diat  smiled  back  on  them. 

And  now,  in  earnest  tdk,  the  elder  ones 

Had  wandered  on,  and  left  the  merry  troop 

Of  muds  and  little  ones  among  the  dowen, 

WUlc  they  a  wilder,  rougbei  path  had  reached 

That  led  thtj  cared  not  where,  till  suddenly 

They  marked  how  strangely  all  the  scene  had  dimged ; 

On  barren  heath  they  stood,  'neath  a  chill  tlcy 

That  darkly  loweted,  tiiougli  'twas  yet  high  noon ; 

And  ntDVing  onwand,  now  a  sombre  gprgi: 

'Mid  bare  and  rocky  hiils  they  saw  anear  ; 

The  Teil^d  sky  more  dark  and  murky  grew. 

And  in  the  gloom  low  wailing  sounds  were  heard, 

Thrilling  those  happy  souls  vnth  imknown  awe. 

Gaxing  around  with  tender,  Idghted  eyes. 

Instead  of  that  green  rampart  of  the  woods 

Hiat  had  so  ^  a  pleasant  ahder  made. 

Deep  cares  in  banen  crags  Acy  now  espied. 

Lit  with  &int,  lorid  li^kt ;  and  in  the  l^rht 

Strange  forms  appeared  of  women  young  ami  old, 

Like  to  themselves,  bat  O  how  difterent '. 

Gaunt  faces  pale,  or  flushed  MrHh  fiery  light. 

Bright  hollow  eyes  that  had  forgot  to  simle. 

And  lovdess  Upi  that  tmly  mored  to  brestfae. 

Or  wails,  or  curses,  or  the  heart's  last  sigh ! 

All  this  in  one  swift  );lance  those  women  saw, 

Some  more,  some  less ;  but  on  them  all  there  passed 


And  found  no  language  for  the  woe  they  s   .  . 
Tearless  they  stood  ami  silent  as  the  dead 
Before  that  uving  death  1 

Bat  that  sad  band 
Of  women,  ycnng  and  old,  so  like  themaeltis 
And  yet  so  different,  could  ill  endure 
That  gaze  of  atarlled  anguish,  which  revealed 
And  ^laipcr  seemed  lo  stamp  their  doom  of  woe  j 
They  tanied,  and  fied  into  the  cavsns'  depths. 
And  iiuit  low  wail  in  darkness  died  away  ! 
That  whjlome  happy  crowd  stood  motioulexs. 
Heart  struck,  tEough  mute,  like  lyre  chords  snapt  ii 


The  glances  fraught  with  swirt  eli 

That  flew  from  each  to  each,  and  lit  one  finine 

Of  horror  and  of  pity  iu  them  all, 

Until  from  kindled  hearts  there  flashed  at  last. 

Ne'er  to  be  quenched  again,  Ihe  will  10  save ! 

With  insight  clear,  with  souls  unveil&l  now. 

Minors  for  truth's  own  reflex  against  the  world, 

Theiic  women,  silent  still  in  stem  resolve. 

Knew  each  the  other's  vow,  and  all  its  cost. 

Then  slowly  back  they  went  to  the  warm  meadii, 

Where  still  in  flowos  and  sunshine  played  their  babes, 

Ajld  still  blight  maidens  laughing  wreathed  their 

To  these  with  momDfnl  voice  the  matrons  spoke — 
*'  O,  maidens,  theie  om-  little  ones  take  home. 
And  tend  them  till  we  come  ;  for  w^  you  see 
By  this  our  saddened  tone,  and  changed  mien. 


A  tni^ty  grief  npcm  oo- souk  is  lud  ; 
Aad  here  awhile  Biust  we  abide,  antil 
We  gadier  strength  and  wisdom  manifold  . 

To  thread  the  dOTkness  now  to  as  reveUcd, —  !' 

To  thread  and  weave  it  up  into  onr  kfe,  .1 

Uolil  its  gloom  within  onr  laic  be  lost.  |l 

This  work  be  ouis,  bccuise  that  we  have  sened, 
These  many  yeare  beneath  Love's  slrcnuons  sway, 
Have  done  Lis  bidding,  know  his  wondrous  migbl, 
And  trust  him  now  in  all  untrodden  ficdds.  I 

You,  tender  ODes,  still  in  the  parent  nest,  [ 

Are  yet  but  youthful  scholars  in  Love's  lore. 
Fed  on  his  smiles  alone  ;  therefore  return, 
And  gather  up  Love's  lessons  in  your  hearts,  1 

His  smiles  and  frowna,  and  tears  that  tKightamnais;  | 
For  every  smile  and  eveiy  tear  one  day  ,  1 

Will  dew  and  sunshine  be  to  fainting  hearts." 
This  said,  they  kissed  their  rosy  little  ones,  ' 

Whose  joyous  glance,  and  loving,  sweet  caicis 
Smote  on  their  hearts  a  pang  ne'er  felt  bcfiMC ;  I 

O  were  not  Uuse  sad  iacm  once  like  these 
Uptmned  tor  motber  love  ?  that  never  came 
Then  to  those  happy  mothers  sure  it  seemed  ' 

They  had  bnt  pla^d  with  toys,  until  this  woe 
Sounded  at  once  the  depth  of  grief  and  love.  I 

The  nterry  little  ones  now  homeward  gone, 

A  silence  fell  upon  those  women's  hearts,  , 

As  falls  the  heavy  curtain  of  the  night,  | 

Unmov&i  by  the  busy,  restless  wind. 

I>ark  grew  the  day,  bnt  daiker  still  their  souls 

With  weight  of  this  dire  woe ;  nor  saw  they  help 

By  any  path  bnt  that  in  thon^t  punned 

The;  found  was  Uiptv  fortified  and  ban«d  '^ 

By  cBStom,  lonn,  xaa  pr^udice,  all  faigued  1 

To  scare  distutlicrs  cftheu' anrdeat  sn^Ay. 

Then  sore  they  wept,  for  powerless  they  Idt 

To  wrestle  with  this  giant  fonn  of  ill ; 

This  glim  Goliath,  Mined  vitb  all  earth's  si^tL         J 

At  last  rose  one  who  surely  of  them  all  j 

Had  sotast  wept ;  bnt  now  with  Ufted  head 

Dashed  tests  away,  and  pointing  to  the  west,  I 

Wheie  sinking  into  light  the  setting  sun 


"  Shall  be  who  beams  on  meaoeat  things  to-ni{^t 
Hirough  yon  bright  messenger,  have  lit  Ibt  nooj^ 
This  strange  new  flame  tint  bums  within  our  harts 
Believe  it  sot !  else  were  yon  orb  a  lie. 
And  all  its  glory  but  an  idle  show ; 
A  coloured  picture  dropped  from  a  lost  book. 
That  tells  ns  nothing  of  its  author's  mind. 
Believe  it  not  I  believe  that  little  flower 
That,  trusting,  drops  its  seed  into  the  earth. 
And  knows  yon  orb  will  warm  it  into  life  ; 
:lieve  yon  bird,  that  seeks  its  lowly  nest. 
Only  to  spring  afresh  to-morrow  morn 
With  music-laden  breast  to  greet  the  light 
Beheve  yourselves,  in  whom  this  struggling  flame 
Bears  witness  of  the  larger,  higher  light 
That  kindled  it,  and  fans  its  flickering  spark ; 
Believe,  and  quench  it  not ;  for  this  same  li{^I 
Sliall  show  us  all  the  way  lo  that  great  end 
We  long  for,  and  shall  melt  before  our  steps 
All  hindrances  of  ignorance  and  hate. 
As  one  by  one  melt  icebergs  in  the  spring. 
Only  fear  not ;  and  let  not  heat  nor  cold, 
Nor  grief,  rior  gladness  ever  qnench  this  flame. 
That  then  sh^  grow  into  a  star  to  guide 
"'        ')st  ores  back  into  the  Fount  of  Day!" 
she  spoke,  a  porting  sunbeam  nnole 
fast  fading  sky,  and  lighted  1^ 
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Such  gold  and  pi>p)e  kkeen  in  Heaven's  high  suUt 
They  could  not  choose  bat  kxric ;  for  well  il  sceroed 
To  miirc«'  forth  their  woids  that  bade  them  trust 
Lore's  light,  bdt  e*er  deem  one  lay  was  kJEt. 
Withave,  but  sweeter  bmAd  now  by  hope, 
TbejF  sflmit  gued  on  hcxren's  paoeBnby, 
Till  almost  seemed  they  really  to  oehold 
" — le  eoTgeous  Tipper  realm  of  l^ht  sapem, 

le  und  of  lovehiHss — Uue  sea  and  rosy  isle 
A>d  gnldBB  nage  on  lange  of  moniilain  heights, 
All  blent  with  palacBHlomes  and  fonns  of  light. 
That  swept  in  angel  garb  across  the  scene, 
Or  stood  serene  in  jiat  perf<teled  f;race ; 
These  last  took  aemli^nce  to  their  hi^i-wnni^t 

beans 
Of  noble  ones  long  vanished  from  the  earth. 
Of  kings  and  queens  of  men,  proclaim&l  now 
And  crowned  lor  aye  by  suffrage  of  the  skies, 
A  long  aad  ^orions  lins,  bom  days  of  old 
F«  readiing,  and  of  eveiy  race  and  cliau  : 
Nor  least  among  them  shone  England's  fair  wife, 
"Whose  matchless  deed  of  duing  purity 
Deep-iDoled,  blenes  yet  her  native  laud 
^Vlm  bloom  of  toider  love  and  wiUy  truth  ■' 
How  lone  fliey  gazed,  or  dtmmed  they  gazed,  on  Ii*n 
LoBg  gauieTed  to  ftaitiDn,  they  knew  not  i 


Then  (toad  farlb  Once  mid  that  little  crowd. 
Who  -wdl  had  ien«d  and  si^icrad  in  Love's  eaqae. 
In  eoimcil,  m  in  hatde  6dd,  or  bamits 
Of  miaei^aadnae;  to  li^t  the  wrong. 
To  rhrrr  the  dying,  or  to  save  lite  lost. 
Ever  tbtongh  Img  years  striving  strong  and  ndm. 
Sottoodtheynow,  aoil  each  toea^hcMont 
Warm  hands  of  iellowsfaip,  and  loosed  tbem  met. 
But  firmly  daHied;  and  to  Ibe  o&en  aaid — 
"''^iten,  to -aAooi  fan  been  revealed  to-day 

rooc  «f  wiaag*,  mdnaBMd  of  in  tU*  land 
In  ruder,  stmpkr  tUMi,  do  yon-  beats  yem 
(A*  only  motnen  yeam  o'er  ^rin^  tuba) 
O'er  theae  djons  MH«  fwt  bontd  m  miaay'i  daias. 
Slam  of  mn'a  ■"'*"—*  waala,  asd  like  to  clavcs 
Doapit&l  far  the  aerriiK  Ibat  they  yield  ? 
If  so,  ctasp  buub  with  as,  lad  &cc  thas  woe 
With  loving  eyes,  steadfast  as  yoadcr  Mat, 
Unchaagad,  unqucadked,  "-"—^trrl  1^  aa(tt<bon 

Can  ye  love  on  tbnmgh  good  and  iU  repoit, 
Unchtlled  by  coli^  and  unsubdued  by  heat, 
Indifferent  alike  to  praise  and  blame, 
E'en  from  loved  lips,  so  that  your  aim  be  straight. 
For  love,  far  tigitt,  and  for  a  righteous  love  i 

:  If  SO,  clasp  haiKls  wilh  ns,  and  never  fear ! 
Such  love,  such  mth  is  a  ntre  pn>tdteey, 

:  And  aow  when  aister  need  is  sorest  f^ 
Shall  sister  hand  outstretched  pluck  back  its  own. 
Its  own  i    Ah !  shall  we  ever  dare  to  &ay 
The  blame  is  wfa(^y  man's,  and  none  of  oun  ? 
Wfay  did  the  happy  voices  of  our  homes 
So  fill  icd  duU  our  ears  (or  was  it  souls  ?) 
We  beard  not  that  low  wail  of  hopeless  woe 


Why  in  the  sun  were  we  well  pleased  to  bide. 
Nor  cast  a  care  on  dwellers  in  lh«  glooro  ? 
Did  He  whose  name  we  bear,  the  Man  Divine, 
Teach  this,  when  noman  lost  and  lone 
And  broken-hearted  came,  and  wept  awxy 
The  haoeAiI  storms  of  paision  al  Mis  leet. 
Waiting  the  djwaing  beam  of  utteresi  love 
To  strike  its  own  white  radiance  on  her  loul  ? 
Then  fell  His  glance  upon  her  and  bestowed 
The  pordoniiig  purity  of  new-bont  life  ! 
Are  we  Hia  foUowets  or  the  Pharisees', 
Serving  with  forms  the  God  we  never  feel  ? 
Yet  should  fed  most,  because  He  gives  ns  babes  I 
Let  not  reproach  then  vraste  its  bootless  words. 
But  patience  be  our  watchword  till  we  pian, 
Such  &uit  of  love  is  womm's  heart  atone 
Cair  have  full  ripeness  ;  Qoc  in  hers  tmless 
Wide  set  the  portals,  all  her  being  opes 
To  diink  in  deeper  draughts  from  earth  and  sky 
Rounding  to  Wisdom. 

Nor  in  this  our  spe«d> 
Let  ns  too  bcdd  be  dum^t ;  for  well  we  know 
Good  men  and  tme  will  follow  where  we  lead. 


Tbe  thought  divioe  WTaf^>ed  (as  in  swaddUng  clotba) 
In  wife,  in  mothex,  sister,  woman-love, 
That  bora  of  heaven  and  home,and  blent  with  num'a. 
Has  yet  to  issue  forth  and  iiless  the  world ! " 
niere  WBsa  pansr  »  and  thm  faoteatb  tbe  daik 
A  murmur  iweUed  tfaroDgb  all  the  arding  tiwot)^ 
The  edio  sent  by  evoy  woman's  heart 
Bade  to  thoie  three ;  and  diaped  itsdf  at  Ian 
Into  *hic  answer : — ^*  Soteia,  bom  hencefiBlh, 
Not  beartb  and  bone  alooe  diall  bound  obt  love ; 
What  we  baxe  aaen  to-day  has  htoke  our  boats. 


And  far  His  sake  irtioae  image  stul  Ibey  bear. 
Lost  thouf^  it  be  to  every  eye  bat  oat* 
We  will  be  tfron^  nor  rest  till  eqaal  rigjo 
And  eqnal  jnstiae  dull  be  thein  as  ours. 

Of  sista  sendee  these  m^  snr^  claim 
To  lift  tbesn  where  w*  stmld,  on  freedom's  height, 
Where  only  can  tbqr  eboo»t  'twixt  good  and  iU. 
O  darfcsoBc  mgbl  embbMBcd  with  thy  stars 
B«  thou  ma  portent !  so  from  out  >h'!'  woe 
■mniy  joy's  eclipse,  shall  yet  gleam  forth 
_uide  our  fatteiing  steps  in  unknown  ways. 
Bright  revelations  from  a  vaster  Heaven  I " 
Then  all  Che  women  kneeling  bowed  their  heads. 
Veiling  their  faces  as  'neath  angels'  eyes. 
And  so  the  night  passed  onward  into  dawn  1 
And  ithtii  the  lirst  soft  touch  of  dawn  had  stiirad 
The  lark  to  rapture,  tlien  the  women  rose. 
And  two  and  iwo  together  softly  went ; 
Some  badf  along  the  dreary  path  that  led 
To  those  dark  caves,  and  others  to  their  homes ; 
But  all  where,  quickened  by  the  new-lit  Bame, 
They  best  might  live  Love's  gospel  o'ei  again. 
nee.,  i8;i.  c.  K.  w. 
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"QUESTION-DAY"  IN   THE    HIGHLANDS. 


''  HAD  been  spending  some  weeks  in  the 
Isle  of  Skye,  day  by  day  enjoying  the 
ver-changing  aspects  of  its  bare  but  grand 
nd  impressive  mountain  scenery.  We  varied 
ur  excursions  among  the  curiosities  of  the 
land  by  occasional  short  voyages  to  this 
oint  and  that ;  but  the  one  that  has  left  the 
eepest  impression  on  my  mind  was  a 
lemorable  "run"  to  the  mainland.  We 
ut  t©  sea  early,  and  saw  the  morning 
reak  under  most  favourable  conditions, 
cross  the  windless  sea  came  a  breath 
ith  the  dawn.  Over  Rona,  over  Raasay 
inie  gusts  of  the  west  wind  belting  tlie 


Sound  with  sapphire;  beyond  the  Croulins'l 
drifted  the  night  mists,  shrouding  to  its  peak  ' 
the  sombre  Bein-na-Cailiach,  a  far  beacon  to  i 
the  coaster  out  upon  the  Minch.  Through  jl 
the  Sound  of  the  Croulins  our  white  sail  i| 
drifted,  stirring  the  cries  of  the  sea-birds  that  ! 
fluttered  about  the  ruddy  ledges.  Thelj 
pallor  of  the  mom  was  widening  beyond  the  |1 
hilisof  Applecross;  the  light  was  silvering  the  j 
cahn  about  the  entrance  of  Loch  Cairon.  . 
Our  canvas  filled  with  a  gust  that  lifted  the  ' 
haze  from  the  sea.  Out  of  Tosgadi,  from  j 
the  crests  of  Applecross,  from  Scalpa  Sound 
from  beyond  Fabba  brown  sails  were  running 


r  Locli  Carton.  What  could  it  mean  ?  It 
as  not  the  Sabbath.  In  our  wonder,  the 
lot  told  us  that  the  "  Free  sacrament " 
ust  be  holding  about  Plockton.  With  the 
ind  fresher,  we  were  running  through  the 
aft, — fishing  smacks,  skiffs,  and  puUing- 
)ats  helped  along  by  creaking  oars. 
The  smacks  were  crowded  with  curious 
Iks — old  men  wearing  the  hats  of  older 
■nerations,  and  old  women  with  white  caps 
id  do^vn  with  white  handkerchiefs  over  their 
ey  faces;  younger  women  in  gay  apparel 
ith  bonnets  and  trimmings  and  hair  done 
the  latest  fashion ;  young  men  crowding 
e  forecastle  deck,  holding  by  shrouds  and 


hallyards ;  and  little  boys  clinging  everywhere. 
The  smacks  were  crowded,  the  skifls  were 
crowded ;  it  might  have  been  an  exodus  of . 
mourning  people.  And  in  the  aged  faces 
there  was  a  stricken  shadow;  in  the  unknowi  : 
tongue  a  sense  of  sadness.  Only  when  the; 
low  black  hull  was  forging  past  the  smacts 
did  the  wan  faces  gather  life,  hands  were 
pointed  and  whispers  passed.  Canvas  was 
squared  away,  foresails  were  boomed  out,  ths 
fishermen  would  not  willingly  be  passed. 
Young  women  pulled  at  the  oars,  old  women 
were  privileged  to  steer;  and  these  watched  our 
tall  mainsail  keenly.  Smack  after  smack  fell 
astern,  on   one  brown    sail  we  were  hardly  , 
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gaming.  The  grey-haired  matron  at  the  tiller ' 
turned  to  watch  us ;  she  smiled  at  the  sharp  ' 
stem  ploughing  up  the  foam.  She  was  ready 
when  we  hauled  acxoss  the  smack's  stem  to 
shove  the  helm  down  and  prevent  us  passing. 
Ahead  lay  the  "  Sqeirs  "  of  Loch  Canon  with 
the  sea  lippmg  all  about  them.  The  smack 
left  us  no  passage  to  leeward ;  the  matron  was 
watchful  that  we  should  not  pass  at  all.  Our 
pilot  was  wroth  ;  we  laughed  over  the  humour 
of  the  worshippers.  Off  the  village  of  Ploclc- 
ton  we  anchored  among  a  fleet  of  boats  from 
Kishom,  from  Jeajitown,  from  Loch  Alsb. 
The  haven  was  girt  with  striking  shores, 
mountain  walls  and  grey  crag ;  the  hills  of 
Loch  Carron  grizzly  with  moraines  and  vrasted 
precipices.  Brushwood  swept  the  beach;  black 
pines  covered  the  flanks  of  the  hills.  Rocky 
isles  were  scattered  treacherously  about ;  we 
bad  been  the  better  for  our  pilot  in  the 
smack.  The  red  sunlight  was  striking  the 
great  corries  of  Bein  Gorm,  and  deepening 
the  azure  belts  across  the  face  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Kishom.  About  these  shores  the 
glitter  of  the  deep  marked  hidden  dangers. 
On  wintry  nights  the  mouth  of  Loch  Carron 
is  full  of  treacher}'. 

The  fishing  craft  were  run  alongside  a  half- 
ebbed  isle  over  which  the  stntngers  clam- 
bered. Through  the  village  of  Plockton  they 
walked,  a  sober  throng,  towards  the  moorland. 
There  was  no  want  of  sedateness ;  the  faces 
might  have  been  those  of  pilgrims  nearing 
their  shrine.  We  were  not  among  idle  wor- 
shippers summoned  by  chimes,  by  the  soli- 
tary peal  of  the  kirk-beli.  Eyes  were  hardly 
raised  from  the  roadway,  greetings  were  ten- 
derly given,  silently  spoken,  subdued  by 
humble  reverence.  Everywhere  among  the 
aged  a  sense  of  awe  was  deepening. 

llie  people  were  turning  aade  from  the 
road  to  Durinish  ;  they  were  disappearing 
through  a  cleft  in  Uie  rocks.  We  chunbered 
with  others  over  crags,  past  an  aged  man 
standing  beside  a  htcle  box  which  was  set 
upon  a.  short  staff,  and  into  which  coppers 
were  thrown.  We  reached  the  edge  of  the 
corrie,  a  gully  in  the  rocky  bluff.  We  were 
suddenly  in  the  presence  of  three  thousand 
people,  more  or  less — a  vast  congregation  fill- 
ing all  the  hollow  and  clustering  about  its 
sides.-  Ouramazement pleased thebystanders; 
the  yomig  people  looked  up  at  us ;  the  old 
folks  sat  silent  and  motionless.  No  service 
was  going  on ;  but  faint  whispers  were  re- 
proved with  stldden  looks.  In  the  narrower 
end  of  the  hollow  stood  an  upright  wooden- 
house,  somewhat  like  a  bathing-box,  half  open 
on  the  side   next  the 


were  accommodated  the  offidating  clergy- 
men. The  congr^adon  waited  very  silently 
while  the  later-comers  found  seats  in  the 
grassy  hollow  or  upon  the  rocky  ledges.  The 
old  folks  sat  nearer  the  clei^ymen,— the  old 
men  with  their  bald  heads  uncovered,  the  old 
women  with  white  handkerchiefs  tied  over 
their  white  caps.  Plaids  and  overcoats  were 
drawn  over  dte  men's  heads  at  times;  the 
women  drew  plaids  and  shawls  over  their  caps. 
The  matrons  held  a  comer  of  their  plaids 
over  their  mouths ;  shrouding  their  faces  to 
the  eyes  through  some  decorous  fashion  or 
ancient  usage.  The  little  maidens  lifted  the 
comers  of  their  pinafores,  aqd  endeavoured  to 
cover  the  lower  part  of  their  faces  as  their 
mothers  did.  It  somehow  gave  an  earnest  look 
to  these  simple  worshippers.  The  younger 
women  home  frum  the  south  avoided  Sie 
custom ;  their  gayer  dresses  were  disturbing 
to  the  sombre  greyncss  of  the  picture.  Above 
the  crest  of  the  corrie  young  boys  clambered, 
grave  fellows  in  their  ragged  clothing. 

We  found  now  that  it  was  "  Question^iay" 
— one  of  the  several  consecutive  days,  during 
which  service  is  held,  in  these  parts,  by  way 
of  preparation  for  the  communion. 

While  the  worshippers  were  hidden  in  the 
moorland  sanctuary,,  the  crags  about  them 
commanded  all  the  mountains  of  Cairon  and 
Kishom,  the  Sound,  Scalpx,  and  Haas:^,  with 
its  curious  "  Dun,"  the  mighty  peaks  of  Glen- 
caig,  and  the  nearer  Coolim  In  the  hollow 
were  gathered  penitent  folks,  mourning  with 
the  outer  signs  of  tribulation ;  all  about  them 
the  glow  of  the  simnhertide  was  softening  the 
hills  and  falling  upon  the  sea.  There  were  no 
ecclesiastical  accessories,  no  sacerdotal  adorn- 
ments ;  but  the  solemnness  was  supreme. 

The  silence  so  impressive  was  broken; 
one  of  the  clergymen  rose,  and  spoke  in 
Gaelic  in  an  undertone,  the  only  lai^age 
uesd.  His  words  were  spoken  to  an  elder 
of  the  people,  who  rose,  after  a  pause,  and 
said  some  inaudible  words.  He  had  been 
asked  to  speak,  but  excused  himself.  Another 
elder  was  appealed  to ;  he  also  had  some  ex- 
cuse. Others  were  spoken  to;  but  aU|dectined, 
although  they  had  previously  agreed  to  speak 
and  expound  certain  points  in  proof  of  their 
ableness  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
some  remote  clachan.  The  fashion,  or  form- 
ah^,  prevailed  of  declining  to  speak  at  the 
first  (^I ;  it  might  seem  ostentatious  to  do 
so,  and  the  men  wereas  coyas  maidens.  On 
the  second  request  being  made,  the  elder  who 
had  been  first  asked,  had  so  far  recovered  as  to 
speak  with  composure.  Hehadasotemn  and 
"  inincnial "  wav  of  utterinff  his  advices.   His 
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plaid  fell  back  from  his  arm,  his  measured 
speech  sounded  about  the  hollow,  blown  t^ 
fitful  airs,  and  striking  attentive  ears.  There 
was  nothing  in  his  sonorous  voice  to  recall  the 
broken  speech  of  the  Celt  when  he  leaves 
the  hills.  Others  of  the  eldeis  spoke,  and 
without  fiircher  hesitation.  There  were  no 
painful  pauses  in  their  speech  ;  the  speakers 
might  have  had  the  ready  utterance  of  gifted 
tongues.  Their  langua^,  unchanged  for  cen- 
turies, was  the  same  spoken  by  the  first  Chris- 
tian teachers  on  their  coasts.  Our  pilot  told 
us  that  the  Gospels  had  an  "  auld-fashioned  " 
sound  in  the  Gaelic ;  and  the  preaching  had 
a  more  homely  sense  in  his  mother-speech. 
It  might  have  been  the  sombre  throng,  the 
ai^i^  of  the  earnest  faces,  the  moorland 
blackening  in  the  noontide,  that  gave  a 
pitiful  cadence  to  the  voices;  but  an  un- 
known tongue  was  moving  us  as  the  softer 
English  seldom  has  done. 

One  of  the  preachers  rose  to  speak ;  he 
was  a  tall,  thin,  wiry  man,  with  high  features 
and  a  black  beard  cut  in  the  American  style. 
His  voice,  loud  and  iiill,  rung  far  across  the 
moor.  His  discourse  had  more  of  "a  spiritual 
nature  "  than  the  others  we  were  to  listen  to. 
The  Gaelic  words  for  "  grace  "  and  "  love  " 
were  frequently  repeated.  Towards  the  dose 
bis  voice  rose  wildly,  it  might  be  emphatically; 
he  chanted  his  sentences  with  a  not  unmu- 
sical rhythm.  The  congregation  listened  with 
a  stricken  calm ;  some  of  the  people  were 
swaying  themselves  gently  to  the  pastor's 
cadences. 

Another  preacher  spoke,  a  little  man  with 
grey  wavy  hair ;  his  voice  was  thin,  and  had 
grown  hoarse  through  much  preaching  in  the 
open  air.  His  speech  was  forced  and  un- 
equal He  spoke  in  one  tone,  and  seemed 
to  answer  in  another,  suggesting  irreverent 
recollections  of  ventriloquial  efforts ;  but  his 
exhortations  were  earnest,  and  drew  his  audi- 
ence near  to  him.  He  had  some  gift  of 
eloquence  missed  amor^  most  speakers  of 
the  Saxon  tongue. 

A  faimer-Iooking,  hearty  man  closed  the 
service.  He  had  a  homely  way,  and  had 
homely  advices  to  give.  He  spoke  a  sentence 
to  the  right  and  another  to  the  left,  pausing 
to  consider  before  speaking  again.  He  closed 
almost  every  pause  with  "  aqtis,"  and  folded 
his  hands  to  think  over  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence. When  be  was  neaiing  the  last  of  his 
homilies,  he  regretted  that  some  came  there 
with  brazen  faces,  who  believed  in  arts  thatwere 
□either  of  this  world  nor  were  sanctioned  by 


heaven,  but  came  from  the  devil.  Then  fol-  [ 
lowed  an  appeal  to  the  congregation  to 
remember  the  collection,  wbich  &e  eldere 
were  attending  to  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
conie.  Tiit  dergyman  reminded  his  hearers 
that  Christ  had  noticed  tfie  widow's  mite.       i 

The  singing  of  the  hymns  was  spiritless ; ' 
the  line  read  by  the  precentor  was  chanted  by 
the  congregation  widi  a  slight  knowledge  of 
the  tune ;  but  the  winds  softened  the  soond,  i 
and  wafted  it  airay  into  the  heavens. 

We  walked  along  tiie  way  towards  I>urinish,  ! 
loitering  till  the  sun  was  going  down  briund  I 
the  violet  wall  of  Raasay,  with  the  peak  of 
Duncane  blackening  in  the  glow  like  a  pyre.   . 
We  returned  by  the  sanctuary,  where  some  I 
old  men  and  women  were  loitering  in  the 
gloaming,  feeling  nseeming    comfort  in  the 
hushed  words  they  spoke.     They  lingered  as  ; 
they  might  have  done  in  the  sunshine ;  there  | 
might  BtiU  be  a  glow  about  the  sanctified  , 
place  that  kindled  the  hearts  <rf  the  wer-  j 
shippers.      On    the  wt^  to  Plocfcton   old 
people  walked  decently  home  to  rest  and  , 
prepare  for  ttie  morrow.  I 

The  crowd  lad  vanished  somewhere,  leav- 
ing many  boats  upon  the  beach.  In  Ffodc- 
ton,  as  elsewhere  throu^  the  Highlands  at  | 
tbese  seasons,  the  doots  had  been  opened 
to  the  strangers,  to  kinsmen,  to  friends,  to  | 
those  wi&out  any  claim  at  all ;  for  there  is  ' 
the  belief  among  &a  poorest  fliat  Providence 
will  somehow  provide  {ot  the  entertaimnent  | 
of  the  guests  who  come  from  far  distances  to  ' 
these  EOlemnities.  To  Locfa  Carron  had 
come  pilgriniB  from  Tonidon,  Shieldag,  and  i 
Diobaig;  from  theGairlodi,  from  Lodi  £«e, , 
from  Skye,  frtmi  Saasay,  from  Loch  Abh, 
from  Doraie,  and  Loch  I>ui<dL  Among 
these  were  doubliiil  Christians,  pious  "soi- 
nere,"  «*o  wander  from  "preaching"  to 
jweBching,  and  stiU  had  £>od  and  shelter ;  but 
die  congregation  were  mainly  sincere  and 
simple-heorted  folk,  to  irtiom  the  season  was  < 
a  time  of  meditadoo  on  'better  things. 

In  the  nanows  of  Loch  Canon,  among  liie 
"  Eqeirs "  of  L«di  Ktshcan,  we  could  see  , 
brown  sails  fadii^  before  the  west  wind. 
Those  who  were  within  reach  were  going 
homeward  to  return  on  the  morrow.  Conrtiy 
foHca  were  climbing  Hke  ^oats  along  the  oags 
towards  Loch  Alsh ;  a  trail  of  way&rers  hurried 
across  the  ebbed  fiats  at  the  head  of  the  har- 
bonr,  Everyirfioie  pictures  of  a  simple  life 
were  fiHing  die  eye,  and  the  heart  was  calmed 
with  the  hamble  looks  of  an  eunest  pet^e- 
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PREMIUMS  PAID   TO  EXPERIENCE: 

Zncitittits  in  ^g  guaimee  JS^iit. 
By  EDWARD  GARRETT. 
VII. — A   GOOD   SITUATION. 


AM  now 
going  to  tell 
a  story, 
which     ba- 

]ett«r  I 
received 


moie  than 
forty  years 
aga  Buring 
all  die  time 
of  onrtoog 
separation, 
Ruth  and 
I  regularly 
exchanged 
one  weekly 
letter.  I 
cotne  upon 
some  of  hers  eometimee,  in  all  sorts  of 
qoeer  forgotten  plac«— -old  pockets,  flaps 
of  ancient  diaries,  and  bo  forth.  I  fijund  this 
last  night  in  tbe  brown  paper  cover  of  a 
fly-spitten  Ready  Reckoner. 

The  paper  is  yellow.  But  the  ink  ¥rafi 
what  Ruth  hetself  sold,  in  her  stationer's 
shop,  and  so  it  is  as  honest  and  sotmd  as  her 
square,  upright  cdigraphy.  And  this  iswhat 
it  sets  forth  T — 

"  My  dear  Edward, — I  want  you  to  meet 
the  Mallowe  coach  to-nKiirow.  Look  up  at 
its  dickey,  and  you  will  eee  your  old  play- 
fellow Rachel  Hewett,  yrim  you  are  hereby 
Fcquestcd  to  hand  down  and  help  with  ha 
boxes  and  directiont. 

"  I  must  explain  what  bnngs  Rachel  to 
London.  Mrs.  Hewett  is  dead.  Afterprov- 
ing  her  coorage  and  lescdntioD  as  a  soldier's 
w^e,  by  piclnng  lint  tlvough  tbe  battle  of 
Caroperdown,  and  carrying  ber  dying  husband 
— the  father  of  her  two-year-old  Rachel — off 
the  red  deck  of  the  Vktmy,  the  grand  old 
woman  vindicated  her  patience  and  meek- 
ness, l^  closing  her  ten  years'  confineroeot  to 
a  paralytic  bed,  with  the  cheerful  cahnneas 
of  one  who  is '  willing  to  stay,  but  not  afodd 
to  go.'  She  always  asked  about  you.  It  was 
good  to  see  how  much  interest  she  took  in 
everybody  and  ererytiiing. 


"The  mother's  annuity  dies  with  her,  and 
the  girls  are  ^iiniless.  Not  quite.  The 
furniture  was  sold  yesterday,  and  realised 
twenty  pounds.  They  have  kept  tiieir  iather's 
old  chest,  which  went  with  him  to  all  his 
banacfes  and  men-o'-war;  and  Rachel  has 
just  been  made  happy  byfindii^  that  his  old 
rapier,  which  used  to  haiig  over  tbe  fire-place, 
is  act  too  long  to  put  away  in  the  bottom 
of  it. 

"  They  are  staying  with  us,  and  Rachel  will 
start  irom  our  haase  to  Load<Hi.  They  both 
have  titeir  own  living  to  get  She  soon  made 
up  her  mind  what  die  would  do  to  get  hers 
— perhaps  it  would  not  hawe  been  bo  easy  to 
he^  her. 

"  Rachel  onlywenttoccfaoolfor  six  months. 
All  the  rest  of  the  time  her  mother  taught  her. 
She  has  had  a  good  deal  of  time  for  reading 
while  dff  was  tendifig  her  mother,  who  also 
liked  to  be  read  to.  fio  Rachel  has  read  a 
great  deal,  and  is  one  who  catches  the  mean- 
ing of  die  author's  heart,  though  dte  may 
tms^ronounce  his  words. 

"But  appiedarion  sf  Bb^espeaie  and 
Milum  will  not  keep  one  in  bread  and 
cheese. 

"Rachd  has  had  no  oppartmu^  to  do 
fimq'-woik.  Eliza  did  quite  enmigfa  for  one 
family.  You  may  lay  down  a.  book  to  light  a 
fire  for  a  cup  of  gruel,  bat  diat  interruption 
don't  suit  satin  stitch.  Rackel  has  bad  no 
accounts  to  kee^i,  escept  how  ni&ety  pounds 
a  year  diould  support  three  people— one  an 
invalid. 

"It  has  been  Rasbei's  duty  to  tidy  the 
house,  and  light  Sitx,  and  make  a  bed,  and 
cook  a  bttk,  and  nund  a  great  deal,  to  be 
cheerfiU  end  pattent,  and  wise  enough  to  see 
that  this  was  not  menial  drudgery,  but 
daughterly  dut^ — not  a  yotmg,  bud(bng  life 
wasted  for  an  old  faded  one,  but  a  iquire- 
hke  tnimng  of  devotion  to  an  old  knightly 
heroine  of  a  mother. 

"  'I  win  be  a  servant,'  S3|ys  ny  Rachel 
Hewett.     '  I  may  make  a  good  one  in  time.' 

"  She  has  fonnd  a  place  already,  though 
she  has  never  seen  her  future  master  or  mis- 
tress. Squire  Dimsdaie  knows  dietn  and 
spoke  of  her  to  them.  They  live  somewhere 
in  London,  have  four  small  children,  and  will 
oidy  ke^  Radiel.     I  thought  she  might  have 
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waited  for  an  easier  place.  She  kiieiv  slic 
was  welcome  to  stay  here.  But  Rachel  says 
ihat  this  coming  to  her,  directly  she  wanted 
it,  makes  her  think  it  may  be  a  '  leading '  of 
Providence. 

"  Miss  Vix  has  just  called  in,  and  is  horrified 
to  heaj  of  '  a  superior  person  like  Rachel  de- 
meaning herself  to  service.'  Tkere  must  be 
something  else  for  such  as  tlie  Hewetts, 
Cannot  she  profess  to  teach  ?  or  at  least  wait 
for  some  appointment  where  she  might  call 
herself  'a  nursery  governess.'  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible to  get  placed  as  a  companion?  Wouldn't 
some  of  her  father's  superior  officers  'do 
something '  for  her — there  would  be  so  much 
sympathy  evoked  by  public  appeal  on  behalf 
of  the  friendless  orphan  daughters  of  one  of 
Nelson's  old  orderlies,  that  they  might  be  pro- 
vided for  all  their  lives,  Eliza  Hewett  sits 
aside,  heartily  agreeing  in  all  of  this,  and  while 
they  prattle  1  go  on  writing  like  a  reporter,  till 
on  Eliza's  leaving  the  parlour.  Miss  Vix  finally 
whispers  that  she  would  not  trouble  M; 
Garrett  to  take  care  of  a  servant  girl,  ani 
that  indeed  it  is  scarcely  prudent  to  bring 
you  two  together,  for  your  heart  is  sure  to  feel 
soft  to  any  one  from  your  old  home,  and 
Rachel  'might  set  her  cap,' — and  '  one  doesn't 
know  where  it  might  end,  and  it  would  be  so 
very  ineligible!'  She  wants  to  rouse  my 
sister-in-law  envy,  hatred,  and  all  unchari- 
tableness.  I  snuff  her  out  by  answering  that 
I  am  not  such  an  idiot  as  to  try  to  make  or 
mar  any  match  for  my  brother,  but  that  if 
Rachel  thought  it  worth  her  while  to  set  her 
cap  at  you  or  any  other  man,  it  ought  to  be 
the  making  of  him! 

"Rachel  takes  but  two  out  of  their  twenty 
pounds'  fortune.  She  thinks  Eliza  may  need 
money  more.  I  think  so  too.  For  though 
she  will  need  none  while  she  is  here,  that 
cannot  be  for  ever, 

"  Mother  sendsherlove,  and  wants  to  know 
when  yon  are  going  to  write  to  her  again. 
"  I  am,  your  affectionate  sister, 
"Ruth  G, 


1  well  remembered  Rachel  and  Eliza 
Hewett.  They  were  both  about  my  own 
age,  and  had  aJways  been  familiar  guests  in 
our  house.  Eliza  was  a  pretty,  graceful  thing, 
with  long  curls,  who  did  heaps  of  crochet, 
ind  always  knew  the  fashions.  She  had  been 
:>rought  up  by  a  godmother,  who  kept  a 
:heap  boarding-school.  I  had  thought  the 
/ounger  sister,  Rachel,  a  wonderfully  clever 
rirl,  for  did  she  not  know  by  heart  "  II  Fen- 
«roso"  and  "  L' Allegro,"  and  could  she  not 
liscover  hidden   meanbgs  in    Camus  and 


the  Midsummer  Nigfil's  Dream  1  It  was 
hard  to  arrive  at  my  sister's  sharp  logic  that 
these  gifts  could  not  earn  bread  and  cheese, 
while  darning  and  dusting  could.  I  felt  sorry 
for  Rachel  HewetL  I  had  setise  enough  not 
to  think  that  any  independent  labour  could 
degrade,  but  it  seemed  to  me  a  waste  of 
power  to  put  such  as  her  to  a  work  which  I 
fancied  any  ignorant  workhouse  girl  could  do 
quite  as  welL  It  seemed  hard,  too,  that  her  1 
dutiful  youth  should  shut  her  life  in  what 
seemed  to  me  such  dark,  narrow  limits,  when, 
had  she  neglected  her  mother  to  acquire  an 
accomplishment,  she  might  have  been  on  the 
high  road  to  competence  and  position,  and 
even  have  risen  superior  to  most  who  would 
now  look  down  on  her. 

Next  day  the  Mallowe  coach  found  me 
duly  in  attendance  at  its  booking-office.  It 
also  duly  brought  up  Rachel  Hewett,  with  her 
black  chest,  a  carpet-bag,  and  a  litde  hamper 
for  me, 

I  had  not  seen  her  for  a  long  time.  I  re- 
membered her  best  as  a  healthy-looking  little 
girt  in  brown  or  drab  frocks,  with  crimped 
white  frills,  and  abundant  short  hair  pushed 
behind  her  ears. 

She  was  quite  a  woman  now.  Rather  < 
the  middle  height,  and  with  a  largeness  of 
bone  which  made  her  look  thinner  than  she 
was.  She  had  hazel  eyes — that  peculiar 
hazel  which  goes  with  dark  eyebrows  and 
pale,  straight,  fine  brown  hair.  If  I  had  not 
known  her,  I  fancy  I  should  have  thought 
she  was  a  hospital  nurse ;  but  perhaps  the 
severe  plainness  of  her  mourning  dress  had 
something  to  do  with  that. 

She  met  me  with  the  old  honest  frankness. 
She  did  not  seem  to  find  it  at  all  awkward 
that  I  should  come  to  meet  her,  or  that  she 
going  to  be  a  servant.  Rachel  Hewett 
one  of  those  women  who  take  fiicts  un- 
adulterated by  fancies.  When  she  was  a 
small  girl  she  had  a  present  of  money  to  buy 
a  cake,  and  instead  of  coveting  the  sugared 
with  coloured  paper  fringes,  she  invested 
ae  undecorated,  but  half  a  pound  heavier. 
So  she  could  be  glad  of  a  friend's  welcome 
without  imagining  a  lover's,  and  could  set 
such  a  high  value  on  independence  that  she 
did  not  repine  at  its  price. 

She  cheerfully  accepted  my  offer  to  ac- 
company her  on  her  long  drive  to  her  desti- 
nation. As  we  sat  side  by  side  in  the  cab, 
^e  spoke  of  her  prospects  in  the  family  who 
had  engaged  her.  Its  name  was  Carson,  and 
its  head  was  a  captain  in  a  marching  regi- 
ment. Consequently  the  household  was  a 
wandering  one— now  in  furnished  lodgings. 
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now  in  officer's  quarters.  Squire  Dimsdale's 
housekeeper  had  told  her  a  little  about  it. 
The  Carsons  were  poor,  though  there  were 
only  two  Uves — uncles'  lives — between  Cap- 
tain Carson  and  the  headship  of  a  rich  old 
county  family.  In  fact,  the  captain  had  only 
his  pay,  for  his  uncles  would  not  supplement 
it  by  a  penny,  because  his  marriage  had 
offended  them.  They  disapproved  of  Mrs. 
Carson's  family,  and  disliked  her.  She  had 
a  trifle  of  dowry,  settled  on  herself,  and  was 
in  delicate  health,  "  And  they  want  some- 
body trustworthy  to  look  after  the  four  dear 
little  children,"  added  RacheL 

The  street  where  we  stopped  at  last  was  a 
shabby,  showy  street,  very  rich  in  stucco  and 
white-lace  curtains.  A  draggled  half-grown 
lass  answered  our  cabman's  knock,  and  as 
she  opened  the  door,  she  let  out  a  confused 
tumult  of  shrieks,  shouts,  and  crying.  The 
girl  did  not  seem  to  have  wits  enough  to 
comprehend  our  arrival,  and  was  presently 
reinforced  by  a  vinegar-faced  elderly  woman, 
who  querulously  asked  the  cabman  what  he 
was  dawdling  about,  and  hade  him  not  to 
mess  his  feet  all  over  the  door-step, 

I  could  not  help  glancing  at  RacheL  I 
expected  she  would  be  a  little  dismayed.  I 
should  not  have  wondered  had  her  courage 
failed,  and  she  had  asked  me  to  lake  her  back 
to  the  Mallowe  coach.  But  her  calm  face 
gave  no  sign.  I  knew  she  used  to  he  a 
quickly  observant  girl,  but  now  she  seemed 
neither  to  hear  nor  to  see.  She  lifted  out  the 
carpet-bag,  and  refused  to  put  it  down  where 
the  vinegar-faced  woman  pointed,  asking 
serenely  that  she  might  carry  it  straight  to 
the  scullery,  for  it  had  stood  in  the  rain  on 
the  coach  roof,  and  would  soil  the  hall-cloth. 
The  landlady  snatched  it  from  her  with  un- 
grateful sharpness,  and  bade  the  draggle-tail 
maid  "  to  look  alive,  and  take  it  down ;"  but 
next  minute,  while  Rachel  was  gone  up-stairs 
with  the  cabman  and  her  box,  she  stepped 
out  to  take  a  look  round  the  cab  "  to  make 
sure  the  young  person  has  left  nothing  be- 
hind her,"  and  to  indulge  in  a  further  aside 
to  me  "  that  this  young  woman  seemed  the 
tight  sort,  only  she'd  be  sure  not  to  stay. 
The  veriest  hussies  wouldn't  put  up  with  Mrs. 
Carson,  let  alone  a  woman  that  had  a  value. 
If  they  hadn't  ha'  suited  themselves  with 
some  kind  pretty  quick,  she  should  ha'  sent 
them  to  the  tight  about,  that  she  would,  for 
their  rent  wasn't  worth  them,  with  the  trouble 
they  gave,  and  their  quarrellings,  and  the 
four  little  ptckles  that  were  neither  to  bind  or 
to  loose." 

Back  came  Rachel,  her  bonnet  and  shawl 


aheady  thrown  aside,  and  in  her  hand  a  fat, 
dirty,  sobbing  child  of  about  four.  "  His 
brothers  were  beating  him,"  she  apologised, 
"  so  I  just  took  him  away  with  me."  She 
had  brought  out  money  to  pay  the  cabman, 
but  there  I  interposed ;  and  here  let  me 
record  that  cabby  stood  out  the  distance  was 
at  least  a  mile  less  than  I  thought  it  was, 
saying,  "  You  needn't  be  so  pertiklar,  sir. 
It's  a  fine  day,  and  the  dull  time.  Ye're 
doing  the  gentlemanly  thing  by  the  young 
woman,  sir,  and  I  see  how  things  is.  Cab- 
bies has  feelin's  as  well  as  swells.  And  cab- 
bies isn't  all  alike,  neither,  no  more  than 
swells  is.  I'll  get  a  good  fare  back  from  this 
to  the  Bank,  thank  ye  kindly,  sir." 

For  I  walked  back.  I  had  not  too 
much  money,  and  I  wanted  exercise,  and  had 
plenty  of  time.  But  often  since,  on  rainy 
nights  or  festive  holidays,  the  memory  of  that 
red-faced  old  driver  has  opened  my  hand, 
and  saved  other  cabbies  from  the  necessity 
of  "chaffing"  or  "bullying"  me  out  of  acon- 
sideration  fee. 

And  so  the  door  of  her  servitude  closed 
upon  Rachel  Hewett.  For  months  I  saw 
nothing  more  of  her.  She  wrote  regularly  to 
my  sister,  and  Ruth  sometimes  mentioned 
her  well-being  in  her  letters  to  me,  and,  in  my 
turn,  I  occasionally  posted  to  the  Carsons' 
address  such  magazines  or  newspapers  as  I 
thought  would  amuse  Rachel's  scanty  leisure. 

At  length  I  myself  took  a  journey  on  the 
Mallowe  coach.  I  was  to  spend  a  whole 
month's  holiday  at  home. 

I  am  not  telling  the  history  of  my  own 
sensations,  nor  yet  of  the  many  households 
where  I  was  welcomed,  almost  as  if  I  had 
grown  more  familiar  in  my  absence.  I  am 
telling  the  story  of  Rachel  HewetL  And  it 
is  mixed  with  my  visit  to  Mallowe  after  this 
wise. 

On  the  second  day  after  my  return  Ruth 
received  a  letter  from  Rachel.  It  was  rather 
short  and  hurried.  The  Carsons,  who  had 
been  settled  for  an  unusually  long  time,  were 
again  on  the  wing.  They  were  o^  to  Dublin. 
Rachel  seemed  to  think  it  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  she  was  going  with  them.  The 
immediate  object  of  her  letter  was  to  ask 
Ruth  if  she  could  do  anything  for  the  little 
lodging-house  servant,  who  was  to  be  dis- 
charged on  the  Carsons'  departure,  aud  who 
was  a  parish  orphan,  with  no  shadow  of  a 
home  to  go  to.  "She  is  only  a  rough  little 
girl,"  Radiel  wrote,  "but  she  does  not  mind 
hard  work,  and  is  kind  and  honest.  Indeed, 
I  think  her  particularly  affectionate  and  tract- 
able, poor  soul.    She  has  lived  in  this  house 
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longer  than  I  have ;  and  though  I  have  often 
heard  her  scolded,  I  cannot  say  she  often 
deserved  it,  except  for  ignorance  which  she 
could  not  help.  But  what  cxti  become  of 
such  in  Loudon  ?  If  yon  could  get  her  ever 
such  a  poor  decent  place  among  the  ne^- 
hours  in  ottr  quiet  vill^e,  ^ere  she  could 
get  knowD  among  respectable  people,  you 
might  be  the  saving  of  a  soot  and  the  making 
of  a  good  woman.  I  needn't  say  more  to 
Ruth  Garrett." 

"  I  remember  the  giri,"  I  said  to  my  sister, 
"  and  ^e  struck  me  aa  a  particularly  stupid 
specimen  of  the  genus  '  slavqr.'  " 

"  I'll  take  Rachel  Hewett's  word  before 
yours,  my  brother,"  Ruth  answered,  "  espe- 
cially about  womankind.     We  want  a  giri 
our  own  bouse,  so  we'll  have  this  one  sent 

"  But  if  s  a  positive  ^  for  a  woman  who 
can  write  letters  like  your  sister's  to  go 
be  3  common  servant,"  I  commented,  takii^ 
iq)  tbe  epistle,  and  tumiiig  to  Eliza  HeweU, 
vrtio  was  making  a  lamp-mat. 

"  So  it  would  be,"  put  in  Ruth  with  quiet 
saicasm.  *'Radiel  will  be  a  most  uncommon 
one." 

"  The  handwriting  may  be  a  little  stiff,"  I 
observed,  "  but  much  practice  would  soon 
correct  that,  aiul  I  ha.ve  seen  worse  come  otEt 
of  our  city  offices." 

**  And  would  yon  have  women  starve  by 
standing  idle  till  your  fine  merchants  are 
enUghtened  enough  to  employ  tfaem  ?"  Ruth 

"  But  she  m%ht  ttaA  plain  En^i^  in  a 
school,"  I  said. 

"  Not  as  she  is  my  honest  Rachel  Hewett," 
Ruth  rallied.  "  Look  there.  She  has  spelled 
'  has,' '  as.'  Racbd  knows  what  she  n  do 
and  what  ahe.  cannot,  and  will  not  earn  her 
bread  by  a  lie." 

"  How  hard  that  such  a  genuine  woman 
riiould  be  so  set  aside  by  such  ttiHes ! "  I 
sighed. 

"  Is  she  set  aside  ?"  Ruth  asked.  "  I  think 
it  is  nobter  to  teach  hymns  than  grammar.  I 
ion't  know  who  taught  n>e  '  A,  B,  C,'  but  I 
shall  never  forget  tlui  it  was  our  own  dear 
Father  who  taught  me 

'  Hew  ciDlfa  tbs  littlo  buf  bee.' 

Rachel  will  not  be  what  servants  aie,  but 
rt-hat  servants  ought  to  be." 

"  I  don't  see  what  scope  women  of  deli- 
::acy  and  feelii^  can  find  in  such  a  sphere," 
jbserved  Eliza. 

"  TTiat  is  unfortunate — for  you !"  said  Ruth. 
'  What  do  you  mean  by '  scope' — fine  dresses, 


money  in  the  bank,  and  'madam'  to  o 
name?  Is  it  not  rather  to  do  jusdy,  and  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  one's 
God?" 

Eliza  and  I  were  silenced,  but  not  con- 
vinced. Eliza  gave  a  little  sigh  and  a.  senti- 
mental shake  of  her  cuils.  Ruth  has  oitc  ; 
great  disadvantage  which  all  clever  people  | 
have  in  controvert  with  dQn<!es.  Tlie  dunces  , 
think  it  is  not  their  arguments  which  are 
answered,  but  their  own  stupidity.  ; 

"  Is  it  not  sometbing  to  be  so  independent 
that  one  can  help  others  to  independence  ?" 
Ruth  asked.  "1^  it  not  some  'scope'  to  , 
have  the  power  of  setting  one  young  life  in 
good  and  honest  possibilities,  as  yotu'  sister  is 
doing  with  this  Mary  Bryan?" 

Ehza  Hewett  threw  down  her  work  with  a 
jerk,  and  spoke  passionately — 

"  I  know  you've  been  very  kind  to  me. 
Miss  Garrett,"  she  said,  "  but  for  a  long  time 
past  I  have  felt  that  I  was  burdeiisome.  lift 
is  very  onel  to  poor  women  like  me.  I  can 
assure  you,  Mr.  Garrett,  I  should  think  no- 
thing of  working  twelve  hours  a  day  at  these  i 
bead-mats  if  I  could  get  a  living  by  h.  Bat  I 
though  your  sister  kindly  puU  them  on  her 
counter,  I  have  only  sold  one  since  I  cane 
here,  and  that  was  to  Mrs.  Dimsdale,  wiio 
cheapened  first,  and  then  made  a  favour  ci  ', 
taking  it.  I've  advertised  every  week  that  I  i 
am  willing  to  give  lessons  in  fiower-paintii^  : 
eleaientaty  French,  and  wax-&)weis,  but  the  I 
only  answers  I  ever  get  are  from  other  ladies, 
who  say  they  cannot  afford  to  advertise  for  I 
themselves,  but  who  will  be  deeply  obliged  if  | 
I  will  give  them  any  surplu  ordeza!  Fm  ' 
willing  to  do  anything.  I  am  most  anxious  i 
to  do  something." 

"  You  musi  do  something,"  said  Ruth  very  { 
quietly.  .  i 

Eliza  looked  quickly  at  her.  "  I  know  I  j 
must  not  be  a  burden,"  ^e  said.  "  It  is  very  i 
hard  to  have  been  so  burdensome  already.  | 
One  of  die  last  letters  I  have  had  came  from  j 
a  young  lady  who  boazds  most  inexpensively 
with  a  dear  old  ^vidow  in  Islington.  Tbey 
have  room  for  another  boarder,  for  I  asked 
them.  Miss  Garrett,  which  shows  you  that  I  i 
had  no  design  to  prey  on  your  bosixtaltty.  I ' 
can  go  to-morrow  ?"  she  said,  with  the  ques- : 
tioning  tone  of  one  who  wishes  to  be  put  ofil  | 

"  I  think  it  will  be  best  that  you  should,'' 
Rutb  answered  calmly.  "  Every  day  you  stay 
here  is  aiuither  day  lost." 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Garrett,"  Eliza  replied, 
with  a  repressed  quiver  audible  in  her  voice. 
"  I  had  better  go  up-stairs  and  pack  my  little  ' 
possessions  at  once."  ' 
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"What  a  sudden  move,  Ruth  I"  I  said 
^vhen  Miss  Hewett  had  departed, 

"  I  should  have  made  it  long  before,"  Ruth 
answered,  "  but  while  Rachel  was  in  London 
I  did  not  want  Eliza  to  go  there  to  worry  her. 
X  can  bear  with  her  as  a  stranger  better  than 
I  could  if  ^x  were  my  own  kith  and  kin." 

"  Bat  irtiat  is  the  poor  thing  to  do  ?"  I 
,asbed. 

"  Necessity  must  teadi  her,"  said  Rath. 

"  You  hear  she  says  she  is  willing  to  do 
-anything,"  I  pleaded. 

"  Except  what  she  can  get,"  my  sister  re- 
torted. "She  wants  an  easy  life,  and  a 
genteel  life:  That  is  her  meaning  of  what 
she  so  concisely  describes  as  '  a.  living,'  She 
feels  sure  there  must  be  people  who  need 
^ucfa  an  one  as  a.  secretary — or  a  lady  com- 
panion—or, as  she  condescended  to  say  last 
week,  '  even  to  keep  offices,  with  a  woman 
under  her,'  She  has  had  three  chances  of 
situations  in  different  ways  of  upper  house- 
hold usefulness,  but  she  did  not  think  herself 

*  strong  enough'  for  one,  and  the  other  had  a 
suspicious  possibility  of  menial  dudes,  and 
the  third  '  offered  only  the  salary  of  a  scullery 
mud.'  O  Edward,  it  taxed  all  my  self-con- 
Irol  not  to  tell  hei '  that  beggars  must  not  be 
choosers.' " 

Eliza  went  off  next  morning.  She  ex- 
pressed her  gratitude  guardedly,  like  one  who 
had  certainly  rsceired  &vonrs,  but  had  suf- 
iered  in  leceiving  them, 

"  I  have  made  an  enemy  for  myself,"  sdd 
Sutb,  as  we  watched  the  coach  disappearing 
down  the  dusty  road.  "  She  does  not  re- 
member that  I  took  her  in,  but  only  that  I 
turned  her  ont.  Well,  she'll  find  eighteen 
pounds  will  come  to  an  end,  even  at  ten 
shillings  a  week." 

Two  days  afterwards  the  little  maid  of  all 
work  arrived,  and  I  could  certainly  see  licde 
trace  of  the  overdriven,  neglected  slattern  I 
had  seen  before;  She  appeared  in  a  neat 
plain  brown  govra,  with  a  white  muslin  cap 
on  her  bead,  giving  beau^  to  her  curly  red 
iiair.  She  had  a  dozen  of  these  neat  white 
caps,  Ruth  told  me.  Mary  Bryan  had 
eagerly  informed  her  that  "  Mrs.  Rachel  had 
made  them  all  hetseli^  and  given  them  to  her 

*  in  a  present.' "  Mary  would  have  no  temp- 
tation to  make  experiments  in  blond  and 
satin  till  a  year's  experience  should  have 
convinced  hor  of  the  superior  comfort  and 
economy  of  these. 

Mary  Bryan  was  brimful  of  the  praises  of 
"  Mrs.  Rachel."  Rulh  liked  to  draw  these 
out,  for  they  were  as  wholesome  to  the  lonely 
girt  as  agreeable  to  us.     As  for  any  back- 


ground of  the  Carsons'  household  that  these 
praises  might  incidentally  reveal,  it  was  too 
much  to  expect  a  young,  ignorant  girl  like 
Mary  to  be  perfectly  silent  on  experiences 
which  made  up  all  her  history.  To  ask  too 
much  secrecy  is  generally  to  lose  all.  We 
thought  that  if  we  permitted  reasonable  con- 
fidences to  be  reposed  in  us,  it  might  save 
them  from  repetition  in  the  DimsdaJe's  ser- 
vants' hall,  where  the  Carsons  were  known. 
The  result  of  our  experiment  showed  us  that 
we  had  done  right.  And,  years  afterwards, 
Mary  Bryan  herself  returned  to  Mrs.  Carson's 
service,  and  served  her  loyally. 

And  having  thus  explained  the  medium 
through  which  we  learned  much  that  we 
should  never  otherwise  have  known,  I  will 
drop  Mary's  interjectional  narrative,  and  tell 
her  story  in  my  own  way. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  Captain 
Carson  and  his  wife  Florence  had  made  3 
blunder  when  they  married.  She  was  very 
pretty,  poor  thing,  ivith  the  prettiness  of  yel- 
low hair  and  pink  cheeks ;  very  winning,  too, 
with  her  playful  wilfulness.  But  hers  were  a 
beauty  and  a  winsomeness  that  do  not  wear 
well. 

He  had  always  fancied  her  the  bewitching 
mistress  of  Carson  Hall.  Why  should  not 
the  young  pair  live  there  at  once,  since  both 
his  uncles  were  old  bachelors?  But  the 
uncles  did  not  see  the  force  of  this.  "They 
will  come  round  if  they  find  we  are  not  afraid 
of  them,"  said  brave  Captain  Carson,  and 
married  in  haste,  and  retired  to  repent  at  lei- 
re  in  the  parlours  of  cheap  lodging-houses. 
The  bride  had  eighty  pounds  a  year.  She 
had  hitherto  lived  with  an  old  aunt,  and  had 
been  free  to  spend  her  little  income  on  her 
"  dress  " — not  understood  to  include  boots  or 
underiinen.  But  her  aunt  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  her,  and  spent  the  wedding 
morning  in  her  lawyer's  office,  where,  it  might 
be  reasonably  supposed,  she  was  devising 
alterations  in  her  will. 

'  But  the  eighty  pounds  is  all  mine  to  do 
I  like  with,"  probably  thought  Florence 
Carson,  and  probably  the  captain  swore  as 
much,  in  his  bewildered  ecstasy  of  love. 

They  didn't  do  so  very  badly  for  the  first 
year.  Everything  was  novel.  Florence  got  her 
silk  dresses  and  smart  bonnets  much  as  usual. 
She  only  wished  her  "  horrid  old  aunt "  could 
see  them.  But  somehow  the  hardship  was,  that 
now  eighty  pounds  a  year  seemed  worth  much 
less  than  before.  Even  dresses  and  bonnets 
are  not  much  satisfaction  without  morning 
calls,  and  promenades  and  concerts  to  show 
them.      Florence    Carson    pettishly   remem- 
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bered  that  the  "  honid  old  aunt "  had  pro- 
vided these. 

Then  there  came  a  baby,  and  a  heavy  doc- 
tor's bill.  Yes,  Florence  Carson's  eighty 
pounds  "was  all  her  own,  to  do  what  she 
liked  with,"  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  she  should  like  to  pay  for  what  the 
younu  father,  still  able  to  be  merry,  called 
"bab/s  trousseau."  She  had  a  little  natural 
motherliness  in  her,  poor  thing.  God  leaves 
few  women  without  that.  So  she  did  not 
grudge  the  twenty  pound  note,  and  delighted 
m  fid-fadding  with  the  funny  little  garments 
till^she  found  she  must  give  up  the  sealskin 
jacket  she  had  promised  herself.  Even  then 
she  did  not  grudge  the  baby.  She  only 
blamed  her  husband ! 

Well,  perhaps  it  was  hard  and  cruel  of  him 
to  have  made  a  wife  and  a  mother  ai 
nurse  out  of  a  little  creature  who,  in  honest 
truth,  had  never  professed  to  be  anything  but 
a  useless  little  fairy. 

They  had  no  house  of  their  own,  poor 
souls.  When  Mrs.  Carson  was  snappish,  the 
captain  could  not  go  off,  quite  amicably,  to 
his  library,  and  when  the  captain  was  sulky, 
there  was  no  linen  closet  for  Mrs.  Carson  to 
re-arrange.  They  just  had  the  lodginghouse- 
parlour,  and  though,  truly,  there  was  the  bed- 
room behind,  yet  to  retire  to  its  firelessness 
and  cane  chairs  was  only  to  make  matters 
worse,  by  stamping  every  difference  as  a 
quanel.  Thus  put  in  much  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  Bill  Smith  the  navvy,  who 
regularly  "  does  a  week  "  for  his  wife's  black 
eyes,  I  am  sorry  to  say  this  aristocratic  pair 
did  not  much  excel  that  worthy. 

Three  more  children  came,  and  no  more 
money.  No  more  new  silk  dresses  for  Mrs. 
Carson.  Indeed,  she  had  ceased  to  care 
much  for  them.  We  may  sink  below  a 
vanity,  as  well  as  rise  above  it.  Every  depth 
has  a  deeper. 

She  had  learned  at  last  that  she  could  have 
no  more  pleasures  that  cost  money.  And 
she  could  not  make  pleasures  that  saved  it 
But  while  there  was  a  fire  she  could  put  her 
feet  upon  the  fender,  and  a  novel  from  the 
circulating   libraty   was    only   twopence   a 

What  was  the  use  of  mending  the  torn 
fringe  of  a  two-years'-old  silk?  She  would 
wear  her  hair  loose  about  her  neck,  as  in  her 
old  days  of  luxurious  freshness,  and  what  was 
the  use  of  caring  that  now  it  made  greasy 
marks  about  her  dress?  It  did  not  matter. 
Nobody  called  upon  her.  If,  by  chance, 
some  of  her  husband's  brother  officers  should 
look  in,  she  could  easily  hide  all  deficiencies 


under  some  smart  old  opera  wrapper.    Poor 
Florence  Carson ! 

She  went  lower  still,  by-and-by.  The  days 
were  so  long  and  weary.  She  never  went 
out,  and  her  husband  scarcely  came  home. 
The  children  wore  her  out,  as  neglected  chil- 
dren always  do.  Even  her  interest  in  the 
blood-and-sieel  heroines  of  her  favourite 
novels  seemed  to  drag  her  on  as  cruelly  as  if 
she  were  a  poor,  worn  horse,  yoked  to  an 
iron  engine.  There  was  a,  faintness  and  hol- 
lowness  In  her  very  soul. 

"You  must  take  something  to  keep  your 
strength  up,  poor  dear,"  said  one  of  her  ig- 
norant mondJy  nurses.  And  Florence  Carswi 
took  it. 

Poor  thing— poor  thing  I  No  cuttings  out 
of  pence  from  the  butcher's  and  the  grocer's 
bill  would  ever  have  accumulated  for  the 
purdiase  of  finery,  or  the  procuration  of 
gaiet)-,  but  they  went  dreadfully  far  towards 
securing  the  frightfijl  comfort  she  had  fotmd 
in  her  darkness. 

It  "  did  her  so  much  good  "  only  to  drink 
three  or  four  glasses  a  week,  that  preserXly 
she  found  she  had  no  relish  for  her  dinner, 
but  could  get  on  quite  well  with  this  instead. 
It  made  her  active  enough  to  look  over  her 
old  trumpery,  and  pack  up  bundles  of  it  to  be 
sold  at  the  marine  stores.  Boots,  too,  she 
found  a  marketable  commodity,  especially 
when  scarcely  worn.  She  was  always  waot- 
ing  money  for  boots,  the  captain  thought  she 
must  take  a  good  deal  of  exercise  with  the 
children,  and  wondered  for  a  oaoment,  and 
then  forgot  all  about  it. 

Florence  Caison  would  have  strenuou^y 
denied  that  she  was  a  drunkard.  She  never 
fell  down,  or  smashed  china.  She  only  took 
spirits  "  medicinally,"  when  she  "  could  not 
keep  up  without  them,"  and  this  was  a  feeling 
which  came  often  and  oftener.  "  She  always 
knew  what  she  was  about,"  only  something 
made  her  so  languid  and  heavy,  that  she  never 
could  be  about  anything. 

Sometimes,  when  her  husband  had  gone 
out,  angry,  she  would  wonder  what  had  made 
her  so  fractious  and  contradictory,  and  even, 
perhaps,  shed  a  few  tears  over  her  "dear 
Richard."  But  then  the  faint  hungering  feel- 
ings always  craved  for  the  poison  comfort, 
which  made  her  conscience  quite  easy  again, 
and  decided  her  that  Richard  must  not  be 
indulged  in  "  foolish  fusses  about  nothing," 
and  left  her  free  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
sham  Richards  and  Florences  to  their  fictitious 
ends. 

It  was  to  this  ruined  household  that  Rachel 
Hewett  came. 
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She  soon  saw  how  it  was.  Had  she  not, 
she  could  not  have  been  deaf  to  the  gibes 
and  jeers  of  the  lodging-house  kitchen.  Those 
parodies  of  sin  and  shame  she  coulii  silence, 
at  least  in  her  presence,  but  their  cause  was 
not  so  easily  destroyed. 

She  did  nothing  rashly.  She  did  not  take 
upon  herself  to  lecture  and  humiliate  her 
degraded  mistress.  She  looked  firet  to  her 
own  duty,  and  to  the  duty  of  those  over 
whom  she  had  undeniable  authority. 

She  took  upon  herself  to  do  the  whole 
shopping  for  the  family.      If  Mrs.  Carson 


ordered  Mary  Bryan  to  run  an  errand,  Mary 
was  to  tell  Rachel,  and  she  would  do  it  for 
her.  Rachel  explained  this  change  to  her 
mistress  herself,  saying  that  the  lodging-house 
girl  was  over-worked  already,  and  was  there- 
fore apt  to  stay  out  longer  than  necessary, 
and  inconvenience  the  landlady,  and  through 
her  the  whole  establishment. 

What  she  said  was  over-true  on  the  face  of 
it,  but  Mrs.  Carson's  morbid  intuition  could 
read  more  in  those  grey  eyes,  and  that  firm 
calm  moflth. 

"  Do    as    you    like,"   she   said    fretfully. 


"  You'll  find  you're  overworked  yourself  by 
the  end  of  the  week,  and  you'll  be  glad  to 
give  it  up." 

But  Rachel  never  did.  Nor  was  she 
(Jaunted  though  she  knew  that  the  mischief 
was  still  smuggled  into  the  house  somehow. 
She  had  gained  a  power  over  her  mistress, — 
the  restraining  and  accusing  power  of  a  com- 
prehending, pure  nature — a  power  mighty  for 
good  in  her  wise,  merciful  hands.  The  two 
women  understood  each  other— how  one 
wanted  to  sin  and  the  other  to  save.  ■   On  the 


have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  torment  me  not.'' 
And  on  the  other,  the  command  of  ineffable 
pity,  "  Come  out  of  the  woman,  thou  unclean 

Rachel  never  said  a  word,  but  Mrs.  Carson 
knew  why  she  lingered  and  lingered  at  duties 
in  the  parlour,  till  the  captain  himself  re- 
turned to  keep  unconscious  guard  over  his 
miserable  wife,  Rachel  could  not  forbid  her 
mistress  to  go  into  the  other  room,  and  sip  the 
fiery  death- in-life,  but  Mrs,  Carson  was  power- 
less to  go  under  the   observation  of  those 
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Rachel  b^ged  her  to  go  and  wollc  in  the 
nei^bouring  paric,  with  the  children  and  her 
in  attendance.  Pettishly  as  she  resisted,  she 
generally  yielded  at  last,  if  but  fat  a  few 
mimites,  though  by-and-by,  Rachel's  skilfiil 
fingers  so  remodelled  the  old  toilette,  that 
the  old  vanity  Ufled  its  head,  and  felt  pleased 
to  drag  its  brightened  plumage  to  bask  in  the 
sun. 

But  the  disordered  scrambling  lodging- 
house  offered  more  hopeful  fields  for  Rachel's 
loving  patience.  Her  methodical  head  and 
diligent  hand  so  arranged  and  lightened  the 
labour,  that  on  Sunday  morning  it  was  no 
mockery  for  her  to  ask  the  landlady  "  if  she 
wouldn't  come  with  her  to  church."  Andon 
Sunday  afternoon  Mary  Bryan  was  called  up 
to  the  children's  nursery  (it  was  their  bed- 
room too,  poor  dean !).  Rachel  knew  many 
sweet  hynmi,  but  Ae  had  no  musical  ear. 
She  bad  notiDed  Haiy  lilting  about  the  house. 
Maiy  nnut  set  the  tone.  And  when  that  was 
done,  ai  they  should  be  sure  to  want  another 


by-and-by,  Mary  might  as  well  stay  on,  and 
listen  to  the  Bible  stories.  And  perhaps 
after  the  children  were  dismissed  to  lAe  cb^ 
tea  with  papa  and  mamma  in  the  pariom, 
Rachel  and  Mary  would  still  sit  awhile,  and 
maybe  have  a  little  profitable  talk  abont 
Mary's  daily  life,  and  all  its  duties  and 
dangers. 

One  afternoon  their  singing  brou^t  up  the 
captain.  They  were  singing,  "  O  that  wiU 
be  joyfuL"  He  came  up  softly  and  stood 
outside  the  door.  Mary  was  opposite  and 
could  see  him,  but  he  motioned  to  her  not  to 
take  any  notice.  She  heard  him  talking 
about  it  to  Mrs.  Canon  afterwards,  irtiUe  stie 
was  closing  the  paiiour-shutteis.  He  said  il 
put  him  in  mind  of  his  dear  mother's  mji 
when  he  was  a  child.  He  wished  his  xsotbtr 
had  lived  longer.  Mrs.  RachdwasatieaaBt; 
of  a  woman  for  die  diildren.  Mary  Btjaa 
could  not  tell  how  it  was  that  her  ftiend  «5 
always  called  "  Mrs."  RadwI.  She  tbtn^t 
it  was  the  captain  who  did  it  fint. 


"  A  MONG  those  ban  d  woraea  there 
-^  had  not  arisen  a  greater  than  Joho 
the  BaptBL"  But  in  this  wnld  a  great  man 
nny  be  in  great  trouble.  Do  not  expert  to 
fiod  bim,  of  necessity,  on  a  throne — a  little 
nma  can  sit  mm  comfortably  often  on  a 
tbroae  tban  a  great  one  or  in  a  pslace,  ot 
in  a  pariiament,  or  is  a  pnlpit:  Yon  may 
find  lum  in  a  prison!  John  the  Bopdtt — 
greatest  man  of  his  own  time,  t^  the  testi- 
mony of  Him  who  knows  what  trae  greatness 
is — now  lies  in  prison.  The  place  of  his 
confinement  is  a  caatle  in  Moab — one  of 
Herod's  castles.  An  old  castle  is  to  us,  now, 
simply  a  picturesque  and  romantic  object, 
a  venerable  relic  of  antiquity,  an  ornament  of 
the  landscape;  and  as  we  gaze  on  the 
broken  arch  and  the  "  ivy-mantled  tow«r," 
some  feeling  of  tendcmeas,  and  almost  of  re- 
gret, is  apt  to  steal  in  upon  us ;  as  though  in 
its  crumbling  ruins  something  really  valuable 
to  humanity  were  passing  from  the  world. 
And  no  doubt  those  old  castles,  in  every 
land,  have  played  their  part,  albeit  often  a 
rough  one,  in  the  chequered  drama  of  human 
progress;  but,  at  least,  they  have  often  held 
within  their  massive  walls  thegreatest  extremes 
of  human  existence.  In  the  great  hall,  feast- 
ing and  song  atid  revelry ;  in  the  dungeon, 
just  underneath  the  feet  of  the  dancers,  the 


groans  and  si^  of  the  weatf  cxpdvo,  and 
the  clanking  of  the  (Jiaini  that  bind  dieiiL 
If  some  fair  woman  whose  sml  is  full  at  n- 
vengeful  malice,  or  some  meiiy  dances  who 
has  made  capture  of  a  drtmkeii  monuch's 
heait,  wishes  the  head  of  a  prisoner  as  tbe 
crowning  zest  to  an  entertainment,  dxie  is 
not  fiiT  to  send,  or  long  to  wait,  forfiilfilmat 
of  the  hellish  wisL  Let  the  iiiwiiiiili  but 
speak  to  his  headsman,  and  the  head  inll  be 
twre  anon.  This  fate,  as  we  know,  anETcove 
to  John  the  Baptist  At  presnit,  howerer, 
he  is  safe  enongh,  and  has  jret  some  semce 
to  do,  to  his  own  disciples  and  to  the  woiU. 
Nor  does  irappear  that  he  was  suffering  my 
great  discomfort  in  his  confinement.  Hap- 
pily for  him,  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
"soit  clothing,"  or  to  lodgings  "in  kings' 
houses."  His  wilderness  life  bad  inured  him 
to  hardships,  and  the  hardships  of  his  im- 
ptisonment  seem  to  have  been  as  few  and 
slight  as  tiiey  could  be  consistently  with 
sale  detention.  There  appears  to  have  been 
accorded  to  him  even  some  privileges,  for  he , 
had  his  own  disciples  about  him — apparentl)'  ^ 
in  habitual  attendance.  Thus  while  in  prison  ■ 
he  was  permitted  imbroken  commnnicalion 
with  the  outward  world,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
carried  on  by  others.  In  that  outward  worid 
Jesus  is  moving  up  and  down  in  freedom, 


and  is  woricing  some  of  his  migktiest  works. 
John's  disciples,  naturally  eno^h,  soon  hear 
of  these  things ;  and  they  are  not  dow  to  tell 
their  master  in  the  castle  what  they  hear. 
Two  of  them  are  then  sent  by  John  to  Jesus, 
to  ask  Him  this  qnestion :  "  Art  thou  He  that 
shookl  come,  or  do  we  look  for-another?" 

There  has  always  been  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  the  interp'etation  of  this  scene  in 
John  the  Baptist's  hfe.  If  we  take  the  most 
obvious  meaning  of  the  words,  they  seem  to 
imply  the  exiatencc  of  strong  and  harassing 
doubts  in  his  own  mind.  This  is  the  view 
which  many  take  of  the  meaning.  If  this  view 
be  Ute  correct  one,  how  had  these  doubts  in- 
vaded, md  fbt  the  time  almost  mastered,  a 
spirit  so  clear-sighted,  so  intrepid,  so  majes- 
ticalfy  simple  as  his  ?  This  is  he  who  not 
long  since,  pointing  to  Jesus  as  He  walked, 
said,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  ctf  God !  "  If  he 
be  warering  now,  what  can  be  the  reason  ? 
Sevcml  conjectures  mig^  be  hazarded,  as, 
that  the  long  imprisonment  had  begun  to  tell 
open  bia  health,  and  that  the  mind,  in  sym- 
patlgr  iritfa  the  body,  was  growii^  uncertain 
in  its  acdon;  or,  diat  S^an  had  received 
Hbaty  to  tempt  Mm  for  a  sason ;  or  that, 
Hiystuiouily,  in  wayi  unknown  to  himself 
and  not  of  necessity  involving  any  particular 
bjane  on  tns  own  part,  the  evidence  of  the 
MesaJohahip  of  Jems  Christ  had  began  to 
appear  less  convincing,  and  the  wbc^  case 
more  doubtful ;  and  that,  not  knowit^  what 
tO'  think,  he  sent  the  messengers  to  Jesus  in 
Ifae  hope  that  sometinng  would  occur  during 
the  interview,  or  that  some  answer  would  be 
sent  to  him,  more  or  less  charged  with  evi- 
dence, by  which  the  suspense  might  be  ended. 

There  is,  however,  another  method  of  ex- 
planation, which  is  peritaps  toots,  generally 
adopted  tiian  thatjost  described — that  which 
supposes  that  (without  the  least  doubt  exist- 
ing in  his  own  mind)  he  dispatched  his  dis- 
ciples on  this  mission  to  Jesus,  solely  with  a 
view  to  their  advantage,  for  the  dissipation 
of  tbcir  doubts,  and  the  satisfaction  of  all 
their  scruples.  That  John's  disciples,  in  re- 
maining sudi,  would  be  likely  to  have  doubts 
of  the  Meseiahship  of  Jesos,  is  only  whu  wc 
natni^y  expect  Devotedly  attached  to 
their  own  master,  acquainted  with  Jesus 
Chiiit  chiefly  by  hearsay,  having  perhaps 
never  seen  any  of  the  brighter  manifestations 
of  bis  glo^,  they  would  be  likely  to  be  (as, 
from  history,  we  know  they  were)  suspicious 
of  the  claims  of  Chri«;  enviously  vexed, 
rather  than  heartily  pleased,  with  his  popu- 
larity, and.  not  at  all  disposed  quiddy  to  ac- 
knoiriedge  l»s  superiority  to  their  own  master. 
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Their  master,  however,  concerning  himself 
for  their  real  welfare,  feeling  perhaps  that  at 
Miy  time  he  might  be  taken  away  from  them, 
sent  them  to  Jesus,  well  knowing  that  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  Him  was  the  one 
thing  needed  to  correct  their  prejudices,  and 
make  them  Christ's  disciples. 

On  the  whole,  we  inchne  to  this  latter 
method  of  explanation,  rather  than  to  the 
former.  It  has  its  own  difficulties,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  insuperable;  at\d  they  ar« 
rather  fewer  and  less  weighty,  perliaps,  than 
those  which  beset  the  other  supposition. 

The  probability  is,  then,  diat  this  truly 
"  great "  and  brave  man,  in  that  spirit  of  self- 
abnegation  which  dictated  the  words,  "  He 
must  increase,  but  t  must  decrease,"  is  now 
engaged  in  the  process  of  voluntary  retire- 
ment— is  endeavouring  to  detach  his  own 
followers  from  himself  by  attaching  them  to 
Jesus,  in  personal  intercourse  with  whom 
their  obsdnate  prejudices,  their  sceptical  mis- 
givings, their  emdons  thoughts,  mrist  give  way. 

Bat  whether  we  take  the  one  theory  of  ex- 
planation or  the  other,  or  suppose  any  pas- 
sible combination  of  them,  we  still  have  the 
same  central  sobject  for  conaderation — tibe 
suijai  qf  doudiing.  Some  one  is  in  doubt — 
the  master,  or  ^  disciples,  or  both.  And 
the  men  ccHne,  and  the  doubts  are  brought, 
b3  Jesos  Christ  for  solution  and  settlement.  . 

r.  For  ourselves,  then,  let  us  begin  with 
this,  tiist  there  is  no  sin  in  doubting.  Some 
doubts  are  sinfiil.  They  are  so  when  bom 
of  irrational  prqudices,  or  bred  of  an  un- 
regulated life.  But  doubt,  of  its  own  nature, 
cannot  be  sinful  For  what  is  it  ?  It  is  a 
certain  fincmation  of  the  mind,  this  w^  and 
that  way,  while  as  yet,  in  the  matter  in 
question,  it  has  no  convincing  evidence. 
There  may  be  evidence  in  eristence,  and 
qirite  accessible,  of  the  most  convincrng  kirrd. 
That  evidence  may  be  possessed  by  others, 
in  whom  therefore  the  continuance  of  ntental 
hesitation  would  be  unnatural  and  sinfiiL 
But  until  such  evidence  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  hesitating  individual,  the  cqntinuance  of 
doubt  in  him  is  altogether  inevitable,  and  can 
therefore  be  no  sin.  Thesininsuchcasewould 
be  radier,  any  distinct  profession  of  faith  which 
is  not  acmally  possessed.  We  give  the  word 
scepticism  too  narrow  a  range:  Is  not  he  a 
sceptic  who  violates  the  sacred  claims  of 
truth—tmth  in  the  form  of  personal  sincerity  ? 
Is  not  he  who  professes  to  have,  as  an  inward 
intelligent  convicdon,  what  he  really  has  not, 
at  least  as  culpable  as  another  who  is  partly 
heedless  of  evidence,  and  partly  insubmissive 
to  it  ?    Are  we  to  receive  anything  that  is 
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presented  to  us  ?  Impossible.  For  then  we 
should  hold  within  our  so-called  creed  all 
kinds  of  contradictory  propositions  and 
opinions.  Then,  are  we  to  believe  the 
loudest  speakers,  and  yield  to  those  who  can 
make  the  most  forceful  presentation  of  their 
case?  No.  For  real  authority  comes,  for 
the  most  part,  silently;  the  eternal  truth 
speaks,  often,  in  "  the  still  small  voice." 
Then  are  we  to  receive  implicitly  what  our 
lers  have  told  us,  what  comes  along  our 
a  traditionary  line  ?  Gladly  let  it  be 
owned  that  much  comes  to  us  in  this  way 
which  we  can  most  reasonably  receive,  and 
be  thankful  for,  and  which  it  would  only  be 
harmful  and  never  helpful  to  reject.  Much 
that  "  our  fathers  have  told  us  "  passes  very 
quickly  the  bar  of  our  reason  and  with  little 
intellectual  consciousness  on  our  own  part. 
Much  that  comes  to  us  from  our  spiritual 
forefathers,  comes  in  the  form  of  a  living 
influence  which  mingles,  insensibly,  with  our 
moral  intuitions  and  prepossessions,  and 
which  we  could  not  question  even  if  we  would. 
Still,  it  wilt  not  surely  for  a  moment  be 
admitted,  that  our  fathers,  because  they  are 
OUT  fathers,  have  the  right  ta  impose  on  us 
their  own  beliefs,  simply  because  the  beliefs 
are  theirs,  and  we  arc  their  children.  Do 
not,  then,  be  afraid  to  doubt — i.e.,  to  think, 
to  question,  to  search,  to  wait — to  wait  until 
the  question  is  honestly  settled,  and  the 
thing  appears  as  it  is.  And  this  is  said  as  a 
part  of  religious  teaching.  We  do  not  need 
to  ask  leave  of  "  firee  thought,"  or  "  rational 
religion"  to  entertain  doubts  and  question- 
ings, even  on  the  highest  subjects,  if  they  are 
honestly  entertained.  Ask  leave  of  them? 
We  have  leave  of  our  own  Master,  who  per- 
mits his  disciples,  and  some  who  are  not  yet 
his  disciples,  to  come  up  before  his  very 
lace,  and  ask  him  the  question,  reverently, 
yet  urgently — "  Art  thou  He  that  should 
come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?"  The 
miracles  of  Jesus,  in  one  aspect  of  them,  were 
the  divine  answers  to  men's  sinless  doubts ; 
and  also  the  divine  method  of  preventing 
them  firom  arising,  "  Believe  me  for  the 
works'  sake,"  is  clearly  an  appeal  to  a  rational 
scepticism,  clearly  an  acknowledgment  that 
when  unusual  claims  are  made  on  men's  faith 
and  obedience,  men  need,  and  may  require, 
unusual  evidence  to  substantiate  them.  Not 
that  outward  miracles  are  the  only,  or  the 
chief  evidence  which  Christianity  presents  to 
men.  Christ  himself  is  more  than  all  his 
miracles.  He  is  the  eternal  miracle  of  history. 
And  his  truth,  and  his  teaching,  and  his  life 
are  full  of  self-evidencing  light      In  many 


ways,  the  needed  evidence  is  given,  and  tlie  , 
answer,  as  it  were,  laid  up,  and  waiting  for  all 
who  honestly  and  earnestly  put  the  queshoa, 
"  Art  thou  He  that  should  come  ?" 

2.  But,  secondly,  faith  is  better  than 
doubt.  We  are  never  encouraged  in  the 
Scriptures,  nor  are  we  justified  by  any  of  the 
dictates  of  natural  wisdom,  to  cultivate,  as  an 
inner  habit,  an  intellectual  or  moral  scepti- 
cism. We  are  encouraged  to  ask  questions, 
of  God  and  man,  to  read  books,  n'eigh  ! 
evidence,  reject  fallacy,  in  one  word,  to 
"  prove  all  things," — but  all  this  with  a  view  ^ 
to  the  ending  of  hesitancy,  to  the  settlemeK  ' 
of  faith,  and  the  holding  fist  of  "  that  whidi  , 
is  good."  So  that  to  say  we  are  encour^ed  I 
to  doubt,  is  only  another  way  of  saying  nt  \ 
are  encouraged  to  believe.  The  one  is  the  , 
means ;  the  other  the  end.  The  means  as 
such,  have  no  value  apart  from  the  end ;  even  i 
become  injurious  if  the  end  be  lost  sight  of,  \ 
or  missed,  or  too  long  delayed.  To  rest  on  I 
the  sure  ground  of  ascertained  truth  is  to  be 
in  a  state  only  second  to  that  yet  more 
perfect  condition  which  is  described  as ,{ 
"  dwelling  in  love,"  But,  to  be  in  a  state  of  j 
perpetual  equipoise — to  be  conducting  an  ' 
eternal  examination  into  "evidences  " — to  be 
still  vaunting  what  is  called  "the  spirit  of 
inquiry" — to  be  "  ever  learning  and  yet  never 
able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth" 
— is  to  spend  a  life  not  only  of  personal  | 
discomfort,  where  there  is  any  sincerity,  but 
really  of  little  credit  or  honour  to  him  whose 
life  it  is.  While,  to  glorify  doubt  as  some  . 
do,  and  set  up  a  cultivated  sceptic  as  a  kind 
of  demigod,  a  paragon  of  all  the  intellectual  | 
virtues,  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  foolish.  ' 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  chemist  who  ' 
should  conduct  an  experiment,  day  after  day,  ! 
making  a  number  of  little  variations  in  his  ' 
method,  but  always  withholding  the  deciding  , 
element  from  the  cracible,  orelse  persisienlly  [ 
refusing  to  look  at  the  result?  Or,  what  i 
would  be  thought  of  a  merchant,  always  J 
reckoning  up  his  figures,  but  never  writing  i 
down  the  final  sums  ?  Or,  what  of  a  captain 
who  should  sail  his  ship  in  a  circle  ?  Or,  of  I 
a  traveller  always  on  the  road,  never  reaching  , 
home  or  inn  ?  But  such  is  he  who  gets  as  ,, 
far  as  being  a  bearer  of  the  message,  "An  \ 
thou  He  that  should  come?"  butwhonner  ; 
reaches  Christ's  presence  to  dehver  it;  or  i 
who,  when  he  comes  into  that  presence,  does 
not  wait  for  Christ's  answer,  or  does  not  re- 
ceive,  or  perhaps  understand  it  when  it  is  given.  , 

3.  But  while  there  is  thus  a  species  of  1 
doubt  which  is  almost  contemptible,  certainly  | 
fias  nothing  in  it  of  nobleness  or  digniQf— *  j 


Ilippant,  insincere,  toumamental  way  of 
treating  high  and  serious  things — we  come 
back  again  upon  the  former  point — the  exist- 
ence of  honest  doubt — and  that,  too,  in 
things  lying  more  or  less  closely  upon  the 
substance  of  the  Christian  iaith,  notwith- 
standing diligent  efforts  made  to  remove  iL 
This  subject  is  so  large  and  various,  that  we 
can  at  one  time  do  no  more  than  look  at  one 
aspect  of  it.  But  I  will  try  now  to  say  some- 
thing practical,  with  a  view  to  the  resolution 
of  such  doubting,  and,  correspondingly,  the 
formation  and  increase  of  a  true  faith.  I  will 
now,  in  the  way  of  help  and  direction,  lay 
down  two  general  statements,  and  give  what 
illustrations  of  them  there  may  be  time  for. 

The  first  is  this  :— That  in  any  attempts  to 
subdue  scepticism,  in  ourselves  or  others, 
regard  should  be  bad  to  the  proximate  cause 
of  it — or,  since  proximate  and  remote  are 
often  inseparably  blended,  say  to  the  tkU 
cause— as  far  as  that  can  be  ascert^ed. 

For  instance,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
a  certain  amount,  sometimes  a  large  amount, 
of  mental  perturbation  and  religious  per- 
plexity, extremely  jpamful  to  the  possessor,  is 
the  result  of  physical  causes.  The  suffering 
body,  sometimes,  makes  the  troubled  mind. 
We  are  accustomed  to  regard  matter  and 
spirit  as  two  entirely  dissimilar,  and  opposite, 
things.  And  no  doubt  they  are  quite  dis- 
tinct. Yet  it  cannot  reasonably  be  ques- 
tioned, that,  for  this  earthly  life  at  least,  they 
are  inseparably  allied.  A  labouring  or  a 
sonowing  mind  smites  the  health ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  health  smitten,  or  in  any  way 
impaired  or  interrupted,  organically  or  func- 
tionally, aifects  again  the  mind.  Not  in 
every  case.  There  are  bodily  troubles  which 
never  affect  the  mind  at  all ;  or  which  the 
mind  has  the  power  to  vanquish  without 
losing  strength  or  cheerfiilness  in  the  pro- 
cess. We  sometimes  even  see  the  inward 
serenity  shining  mere  brightly  than  before, 
through  pain.  We  see  faith's  greatest  tri- 
umpt^  achieved  within  the  sphere  of  tribula- 
tion. Much  depends  always  on  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  individual,  and  on  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  trouble.  There  are  certain 
physical  derangements  and  disturbances, 
especially  such  as  affect  the  brain  and  the 
nervous  system,  which — without  the  accom- 
paniment of  much  pain — have  the  power  of 
sending  up  thick  and  heavy  clouds  into  the 
mental  and  mora!  region.  In  such  a  case  it 
is  really  of  little  use  to  marshal  the  intel- 
lectual forces,  or  to  bring  in  the  moral  or 
spiritual  powers,  with  a  view  to  the  disper- 
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to-day — the  generating  cause  remaining  the 
same — they  will  gather  again  to-morrow. 
How  often  has  the  most  skilful  spiritual 
analyst  been  completely  bafQed  in  the  at- 
tempt to  discover  within  the  mind  itself  any 
suihcient  cause  of  its  gloom  !  How  often 
has  the  most  tender  Christian  sympathy,  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  thoughtful  Christian  ways, 
been  met  and  thrown  back  by  a  desponding 
heart,  resolutely  bent  on  perpetuating  its  own 
unhappiness?  The  "refusal  to  be  com- 
forted "  has  in  fact  many  a  time  assumed  the 
form  of  spiritual  perversity,  and  good  Chris- 
tian people  have  been  made  almost  angry  by 
what  has  seemed  to  them  to  become  a  subtle 
form  of  selfishness — a  kind  of  morbid  love  o? 
darkness  and  misery;  when,  all  the  while, 
the  chief  source  and  cause  of  the  trouble  has 
been  in  the  body  and  not  in  the  mind.  In 
such  cases  physical  medicaments  are  needed, 
and  should  be  sought  and  used  as  the  very 
"balm  of  Gilead"  for  the  occasion — as  the 
healing  of  God's  own  hand.  Light,  and  air, 
and  rest,  and  change,  the  murmur  of  the 
ocean,  the  silence  of  the  hills — such  things 
are  God's  very  gospel  for  the  case.  Not  his 
blessed  gospel  for  the  soul's  salvation — we 
know  what  that  is,  and  where  to  find  t— hut 
certainty  his  gospel  for  the  body,  and,  by 
that  means,  for  the  resolution  of  the  doubt. 

Then,  if  the  doubt  is  purely  intellectual,  if 
it  arises  in  the  course  of  a  natural  develop- 
ment of  thought  and  knowledge,  perhaps 
even  while  expressly  examining  divine  truth 
with  the  hope,  desire,  almost  purpose  of  be- 
lieving it — then  there  must  he  applied  to  it 
an  expressly  intellectual  solvent  Beyond  all 
doubt  there  are  questionings  and  uncertain- 
ties which  will  yield  to  nothing  else.  You 
cannot  believe  them  down ;  the  very  ques- 
tion is,  What  to  believe  ?  You  cannot  pray 
them  down ;  you  can  pray  only  for  truth  and 
light  You  cannot  force  them  down  by  acts 
of  will :  such  "  violence  "  is  not  sanctioned 
in  the  kingdom.  You  cannot  ignore  and 
forget  them  :  they  touch  the  central  elements 
of  your  life.  You  cannot  go  round  about 
them  and  pass  on  your  way.  There  they 
are,  waiting  the  honest  consideration  of  your 
thought,  and  that  settlement  which  true 
thinking,  sufticlent  knowledge,  and  right 
judgment  alone  can  bring.  And  if  Aat 
settlement  does  not  soon  come,  or  does  not 
come  easily  and  all  at  once,  then  do  not  say 
that  the  doubts  are  resolved,  or  make  believe 
even  to  your  own  mind  as  if  they  were.  But 
just  let  them  stand,  and,  meantime,  go  along 
the  path  of  duty  and  obedience  as  far  as  it 
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soon  or  late,  there  will  be  to  you  also  a  ful- 
filment of  the  promise,  "  Unto  the  upright 
light  ariseth  in  the  darkness." 

There  are,  however,  otlier  doubts  which 
have  a  moral  origin — that  is,  thef  spring 
from  certain  spiritual  and  mora!  states,  from 
certain  likings,  habits,  courses  of  life.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  doubting  which  has  really 
no  honest  intellectual  basis  at  all,  although  it 
may,  at  times  even  ostentatiously,  assume 
the  intellectual  form.  It  is  bred  of  insub- 
missive  tempers,  and  of  unruly  bves.  Some 
men  do  not  want  to  be  Christians.  TTiey 
like  physical  enjoyments.  They  like  selfish 
ease.  They  like  the  way  of  life  that  comes. 
They  disUke  the  trouble  and  possible  disturb- 
ance connected  with  seeking  anodier  way. 
They  are  thus  instinctively,  and  by  habit,  the 
"  enetnies  of  the  cross  of  Christ."  But  this 
is  so  serious  a.  thing  even  to  their  own  minds, 
that  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  c<mtinue  without 
some  justification.  Hence  the  plausibilities 
which  one  meets  with  in  certain  circles  of 
society,  which  are  scunetimes  put  forth  by 
members  of  Christiaii  families,  and  vhich 
abound  In  sceptical  literature.  Tbey  are  not 
the  fair  product  of  honest  thought.  They 
are  the  misb^otten  spawn  Df>  "  the  old  man, 
which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitfiil 
lusts."  No  doubt  this  will  seem  to  some  an 
unfair  and  uncharitable  tlung  to  say,  and 
tbey  will  be  ready  perhaps  with  the  retort 
that,  "  however  common  it  may  be  in  ani- 
mated disputation,  it  is  never  considered 
creditable,  when  argument  fails,  to  impeach 
the  motives  of  your  opponents."  The  reply 
to  which,  again,  is,  that  argument  does  tu^ 
£ail  here,  nor  faith  in  it — we  are  placing  the 
whole  case,  intellectually,  on  the  strength  of 
argument,  on  the  validity  of  proof.  But  the 
State  of  our  motives  may  greatly  affect  oar 
power  of  conducting  an  argument,  may  hdp, 
or  binder,  our  perception  of  truth.  If,  there- 
fore, what  we  have  just  said  be  tru^  then  it 
would  be  very  unfiur  to  truth,  and  very  na- 
charitable  b>  charity,  not  to  say  it  £i&er 
it  is  true,  or  a  good  many  Chostiaa  people 
are  mistaken,  v^en  tfaey  recall  and  describe 
the  state  of  mind  out  of  which  they  came, 
when,  with  loyal  and  loving  hearts,  they  em- 
braced the  Christian  Auth.  Their  remem- 
brance tells  them  that,  "  when  they  were 
without  Christ,"  the  difficulty  felt  in  the 
imders  tan  ding  was  comparatively  little,  and 
that  the  real  ofience  was  taken  by  the  heart. 
When  the  ^race  of  repentance  came  to  them, 
and  the  gift  of  Bubmisaon,  ihe  whole  case 
was  decided. 

Any  one,  then,  who  has  doubts  of  this 


character  will  see,  surely  wtthout  difficult, 
how  to  seek  the  solution  of  tiiem.  Be  Hk 
to  what  is  deepest  and  best  in  your  own 
nature.  Let  conscience  speak.  Put  down 
self-will,  and  ask  for  will  of  God— or,  if  jou 
prefer  the  formula,  let  your  better  self  wiE 
your  inferior  self  into  shame  and  silence.  Id 
one  word,  obey  the  Lord's  injunction,  all  tiie 
more  that  it  is  also  a  most  gracious  imita- 
tion, and  "come  unto  Him,"  labouiiitgaiid 
heavy  laden,  and  He  will  give  you  rest. 

We  thus  come  to  the  second  general  staU- 
ment  to  be  laid  down  for  direction  and  he^  i 
This  —  That  nearly  all  doubts  concerning  ' 
Christ  or  Christian  truth  ought  to  be  brou^  I 
in  some  n-ay  before  Christ  himself,  and  given  i 
as  it  were  into  his  own  hand  for  solutioD.  : 
Of  course,  this  direction  wiH  not  aipply  id  \ 
one  who  is  as  yet  quite  outside  the  wink  I 
question.  To  one  who  is  still  CDtamled  | 
amid  preliminary  difficulties  peibaps  nouiiiig  ' 
effectual  can  be  said  until  he  is  some  -ny 
through  diem.  To  say  to  him  that  he  ougbi 
to  bring  his  doubts  to  Jesus  Christ,  would 
seem  like  saying  that  he  ought  to  behen  in  . 
Christ  before  he  yet  knows  whether  He  istte 
proper  object  of  human  trust,  for  satvatian. 
"  How  nn philosophical,"  he  might  say,  "to 
ask  us  to  come  to  the  very  person  ahcaX 
whom,  in  one  form  or  other,  the  doubts  arc 
entertained,  for  the  solution  of  them!"  On 
the  same  grounds  it  might  have  been  tag- 
gested  to  John  the  Baptifit  that  it  was  qoiiE 
useless  to  send  his  disciples  to  Jesus  hiim£ 
A  modem  logidan,  if  he  had  been  at  bis  ode  . 
when  he  proposed  the  missitm,  would  ixct  I 
said,  "  No;  do  not  send  to  Him,  If  youwiD, ;' 
send  messengers  to  watch  Him,  to  hear  Him  ' 
sjwak,  to  speak  with  those  who  have  heird  1 
Him,  and  with  those  who  have  beenheakd  I 
by  Him,  if  there  are  any  sudi.  Let  them^  ' 
to  the  Pharisees ;  let  them  also  cons^  kc  J 
own  disciples ;  and  thus  collect  irom  evsf  'I 
soiurce  and  quarter  all  the  evidence  and  h  ,, 
formation  tiiey  can  fold,  for  or  against  l^  j 
claims  j  and  let  them  bring  their  jepoit, 
when  you  can  judge  the  cme  tor  youndf, 
without  asking  his  opinicA  or  judginent  in 
the  question  imtil  it  is  decided." 

Nor  dare  we  say  that  all  this  would  be 
captious  and  insincere.  There  is  a  measare 
of  truth  and  wisdom  in  it.  It  was  parij 
thus,  in  fact,  that  the  Baptist  ruled  himself 
in  this  great  matter.  He  had  been  colleO- 
ing  evidence.  He  had  heard  in  the  prison 
the  works  of  CirisL  He  had  heaid  muci, 
but  not  enough.    £ither  on  his  own  part,  k 

the  part  of  his  disciples,  there  was  a  ]aci. 
of  full  conviction  and  entire  satisfaction- 
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The  whole  case  was  in  such  a  state  thet  the 
personal  testimony  of  Jesus  was  now  the  one 
thing  oeedful. 

The  reply  was  dear,  pnnnpt,  convincing. 
But  it  is  well  Worthy  of  notice  that  it  is  not 
a  simple  categorical  answer,  Yes,-  or  No.  It 
is  almost  an  argumentative  reply.  It  is  an 
answer  to  the  doubts  behind  the  question 
more  than  to  the  question  itself.  He  replies 
by  presentation  of  Iiesh  evidence,  by  things 
done,  by  miracle  wrought  in  their  sight,  aad 
by  the  character  of  the  things  as,  necesrarily, 
symbols  of  other  and  better  things. 

Here  we  have  a  most  important  part  of 
the  answer  which  is  now,  and  always,  being 
given  to  ail  honest  doubt  and  serions  inquiry. 
This,  in  &ct,  is  partly  what  we  mean  by 
coming  to  Christ.  We  cannot  expect  any 
vocal  Boawer  to  questions  pot,  nor  any  mani- 
festation of  viabie  presence.  But  He  is 
really  in  &e  world.  His  kingdom  is  here. 
His  djfliaptes  are  here.  His  work  is  going 
on  in  the  Cfamcb,  in  society,  in  men's  lives 
and  hents.  That  work  is  always  open  to 
examination,  and  if  it  does  not  testify  still  to 
his  Messiahship,  truly,  ^thoi^  in  different 
persoiB  and  places  in  very  varioos  de- 
grees, -then  do  not  believe  in  Him.  This 
much  He  seems  to  say  to  us  himself 
perpetually.  But  if;  on  the  odier  hasd, 
his  wgdc  b  bcaiing  perpetual  asd  Uxaag 
witneai  on  his  bdi&lf— if  by  the  Chrktian 
iUumiaatiQns  "blind"  soub  get  li^tt,  if  by 
the  healing  and  fortifying  energies  of  the 
gospel  "  laroe  "  soak  xiae  and  walk  npr^^it, 
if  lepnms,  withered  afiKtions  are  floifaadwith 
new  Hfe,  if  "the  deaf"  hem  and  eagedy 
listen  to  the  heavenly  meuage,  mndud  widi 
the  sweetness  of  ti>e  sound,  and  if  ym  see 
companiet  of  CSuistian  nun  banded  tage^ttx 
— not  &x  the  pmsMt  of  ws^h,  or  fame,  or 
honour,  but  tlut  Aty  nqr  promote  justioe, 
and  temperance,  and  hraewolence  anaong 
themselves,  and  fliat  Gtey  may  &t  better 
preach  the  goqwl  to  &e  poor — then  ycni 
have  evidence  Ac  sane  in  kind  as  tfast  which 
Jesus  KBt  back  by  tix  naeiaengers  tn  Jdm 
in  the  pt'mm  It  ww  Miong  enough  to  be 
appeabn  to  then.  Uoralljr  oonaidered,  it  is 
prodigiom^  MroiigBr  naw.  Every  genentioii 
has  been  adding  to  it,  and  to-day  it  is  as 
strong  as  Christendom — indeed,  it  is  much 
stronger,  for  it  points  to  what  Christendom 
desires  and  aims  at,  but  does  not  Ailly  attain. 
Can  any  one  consider  all  this — viz.,  what 
Christianity  has  done  for  men  in  the  way  of 
moral  renovation,  from  the  fint,  and  what  it 
is  doing  now,  and  how  completely  alone  it  is 
in  the  world  in  all  its  specific  fimcttons  and 


powos — how  absolutely  without  a  rival — and 
yet  still  put  the  question,  "  Do  we  look  for 
another  ? "  Rather,  does  not  the  question  of 
John  the  Baptist  give  place  to  the  noble  con- 
fession of  Peter — "  We  believe  that  thoti  art 
the  Christ— the  Son  of  the  living  God?" 

If,  however,  it  must  stiU  be  in  some  degree 
question,  and  not  wholly  confession,  yet,  at 
least,  now  we  may  ask  you  to  put  the  ques- 
tion diredly  to  Uiiitsdf.  In  the  progress  of 
a  soul  there  comes  a  point  when  arguments, 
and  evideiu^es  bo&  external  and  internal, 
have,  for  the  time,  no  more  force  of  a  pro- 
gressive kind.  They  make  certain  things 
clear,  produce  certain  convictions,  and  there 
an  end.  They  await  the  tondi  of  new  vitali- 
ties, which  come  only  of  personal  communica- 
tiims.  The  needed  gospel  is  no  longer — 
eertain  things  we  true — tut — iMe  Zm-d  lives, 
ami  I  may  eame  to  Sim  I  and  tell  him  of  all 
my  doubts,  and  of  my  half-beliefs,  and  of  all 
nqr  fiickering  fears,  and  all  my  cleaving  sins, 
and  of  ■mfixiog  hopes,  and  unquenchable 
aspirations.  I  may  come  to  Him  and  throw 
my  whole  soul  into  the  question,  "Art 
thou  He  that  ^lould  cone — with  bread  of 
hie  for  this  heart-hunger  which  is  often  pain, 
wiUi  water  rf  life  iix  this  deep  inner  thirst, 
wift  healii^  for  this  wounded  spirit,  with 
fruth  and  love  and  <i>ad  for  this  tmportioned 
tisart  which  ai^tes  and  sighs  as  it  turns,  ever- 
more, in  upon  itself?  Art  thou  He  that 
should  canse?  or  must  I  go  from  ttwe,  un- 
aaaweied,  ui^aigiven,  undsweied,  and  away 
again  iato  a  wndd,  whidi  now  will  be  darker 
and  more  taoien  dun  bdfaic,  to  "  look  for 
""  Try— O  try  — for  %Bdt  this 
[pcrimcitt — vAether  a  man  may 
warn  Kpeak  to  Christ  and  have  answer  from 
flim,  as  reoUy,  if  not  in  tke  same  way,  a& 
John  and  Peter  and  Maifiia  and  Maty  spake 
to  Him,  and  had  answer  firom  his  lips  in 
sound,  and  frtan  his  heart  in  hne.  We  can 
well  affioord  to  be  without  titesonnd  for  a  while, 
if,  in  the  atiUness,  we  see  li^  in  his  light, 
and  feel  within  ooi  breast  the  watmfli,  the 
comfort,  flie  lest,  which  can  come  mly  from 
his.  Reverently  then,  yd  urgently,  press 
into  his  very  presence,  and  find  some  way 
to  Iscf  nptm  his  heart  your  life's  nnanawered 
question,  "  Art  thou  He  that  should  come  ?  " 
And  in  no  long  time  the  answer  will  be  so 
complete  and  so  satisfying,  as  to  settle  and 
extinguish  the  question  for  ever  in  your 
heart,  and  to  raise  up  in  its  stead  this  clear 
joyful  testimony  of  your  faith  and  love  : — 
'  Lord,  to  whom  shall  I  go  but  unto  diee,  for 
thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life  ?  " 
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TN  the  firestine  al  Ihe  twilight 

■*■      The  pictures  that  I  see 

Are  less  wiUi  mimic  landscape  bright. 

Than  with  life  and  mystery. 
Where  the  embers  Sush  and  Qicker 

With  their  palpitating  glow, 
I  see,  fitfoller  and  qoicker, 
Heart-pmlses  come  and  go. 


And  here  and  there,  with  eager  fla 

A  Ultle  tongue  oflight 
Upreaches  earnestly  to  claim 

A  somewhat  out  of  sighL 
I  know,  with  instinct  sure  and  higl 

A  somewhat  must  be  there  ; 
Else  should  the  liery  impulse  die 

In  Bshei  of  despair. 


How  the  life-spark  ycams  and  shivers, 

Till  the  whiteness  o'er  it  creep ! 
Till  the  last,  pale  hope  outqaivers. 

And  quenches  into  sleep ! 
Till  'mid  the  dust  of  what  has  been 

It  lieth  dim  and  cold  ; 
Yet  holdelh  secretly,  within, 

Heart-ferronr,  as  of  old  ! 


As  from  the  darkening  fireside, 

I  slowly  turn  away, 
I  Ihink  how  souls  of  men  abide 

The  breaking  of  the  day. 
When  a  momiag  IducIi  shall  stir  again 

Those  ashes  of  Ihe  night 
That  gathered  o'er  our  hearts  of  pain 

To  keep  their  life  alight '.      a.  t.  whitsev. 


MARGARET. 


MARGARET. 

t  AUTHOR  or  "jASMiHi 


A  SuiHTy'buid  loliiiu]  m  to  Ihe  eartb, 
Spite  of  dopoudovcc,  of  the  inhuiDaa  da 
Of  DDblE  nituna,  of  the  gloomy  dii>. 
Of  ill  tkd  anheallbT  an]  D'erdukened  w. 


lM]ni]r  air  of  Italy  was  playisg  on  her  &ce, 
and  the  subtle  spells  of  Rome's  enchantment 
were  weaving  themselves  more  closely  over 
their  victim. 

Who  can  be  tired  of  waiting  in  a  Roman 
street? 

Lookyonder — thereisabrokenarch.  Look 
dirough  it ;  you  will  see  a  dark  court,  and  in 
the  dark  court  a  sparkling  fountain  is  leap- 
ing to  the  sunlight.  There  are  rainbows  in 
its  showers — blue,  purple,  yellow,  red.  Ah  ! 
but  here  come  colours  that  put  the  rainbow 
idl  to  shame.  A  Roman  woman  in  her  beau- 
tiful fanciful  dress — the  broad  apron  striped 
with  blue  and  gold,  the  scarlet  head-dress 
folded  on  her  raven  hair,  the  short  petticoat 
showing  the  comely  feet.  She  brings  her 
pitcher  to  the  water,  and  stands  there  a  very 
Rache'.  or  Rebecca,  in  the  sun.  She  loves 
the  sun  :  she  will  not  stay  in  that  dark  court 
-when  he  has  hidden  his  face  from  it;  she 
win  go  out  rather  on  the  bare  warm  steps  of 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Now  she  is  playing  at  catch-who-can  with 
the  fountain  for  the  sunbeams.  He  is  so 
enamoured  of  both,  he  knows  not  which  to 

I.N.  8. 


choose.  Now  he  is  shivering  through  the 
silver  spray  with  a  flash  of  golden  glory; 
now  be  is  playing  along  the  diirk  features  of 
the  Roman  woman,  and  bringing  out  its 
chiselled  contour  in  full  relief  against  the 
moss^own  time-worn  wall. 

And  while  we  are  looking  at  her,  what  are 
we  overlooking  beyond  ?  What  is  that  broken 
fragment  at  her  feet?  A  hand  as  beautiful 
as  hers  perhaps,  carved  in  the  days  when 
to  be  a  Roman  matron  was  a  glory  and  a 
crown.  We  cannot  help  a  Ungering — preju- 
dice, shall  we  say?  that  it  is  a  glory  even 
now.  This  hand  belongs  to  that  statue  lean- 
ing forward  on  its  uneven  pedestal  j  the 
other  is  pressed  against  her  bosom,  veiled 
with  its  dehcate  marble  drapeiy.  An  aloe  is 
springing  up  through  a  crevice  at  her  feet, 
and  rude  hands  have  chipped  away  the  broi- 
dered  hem  of  her  garment.  Then  the  ludi- 
crous comes  in  upon  our  sentimentality.  It 
strikes  us  on  a  sudden  that  she  is  looking 
for  her  poor  lost  hand.  And  we  turn  away, 
for  "  Fiori  !  belli  fiori  !  do  you  speak  English, 
madani?"  in  a  strong  foreign  accent,  is  ring- 
ing in  Dur  ears.  And  a  faint,  sweet  smell 
comes  fanning  over  the  carriage  ;  and  blush 
camellias  and  purple  violets  are  leaning  their 
beautiful  faces  into  ours.  And  who  can  resist 
them — who  ? 

Oh  1  to  think  of  English  people  shivering 
round  the  fires  at  home,  and  of  the  English 
fogs  that  must ,  be  wrapping  up  our  island  I 
And  here  we  are  basking  In  sunshine,  revel- 
ling in  flowers,  Intoxicated  with  the  purest 
and  most  intense  of  God's  good  treasures. 
We  shall  be  very  glad  to  get  home.  We  are 
not  tjitten  by  any  wandering-mania ;  we  are 
all  home  lovers,  and  have  known  home-sick- 
ness. But  for  the  present — well,  we  are  in 
Rome,  and  thank  God  for  it ! 

Margaret  bought  a  bunch  of  violets,  with 
an  inward  smiting  of  conscience  at  the 
extravagance — a  few  centissiniL  It  was  not 
much,  and  she  gave  way  to  the  temptation. 
As  she  lifted  them  to  her  face,  and  closed 
r  eyes,  as  people  have  a  way  of  doing, 
when  ihey  want  to  enjoy  intensely  their  other 
:  of  smell,  the  door  into  which  Mrs. 
Armytage  had  entered  opened.  Margaret's 
eyes  opened  too. 

Two  gentlemen  came  out,  one  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  the  other.    They  were  about  the 
same    height,    and    English    uiunistakably. 
49 
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One  was  probably  some  six  or  eight  years 
older  than  the  other,  and  it  was  he  who 
leaned  upon  his  friend's  airo,  or  rather  held 
it,  with  a  sort  of  nervous,  child-like  hold. 
He  was  the  farthest  off  from  Margaret  as  they 
passed  her,  and  she  could  not  see  his  face. 
The  other  stopped  suddenly  and  involun- 
tarily after  he  had  gone  a  few  steps,  and 
looked  into  the  carriage.  He  paused  a  mo- 
ment hesitating;  then,  as  if  shocked  at  his 
presumption  in  thus  scanning  the  face  of 
what  might  be  a  stranger,  and  certainly  was 
a  lady,  he  walked  on  again  quickly. 

"  I  thought  it  was  some  one  I  knew,"  said 
he  to  his  friend,  as  they  turned  through  one 
of  the  little  by-streets  into  the  Corso ;  "  but  it 
wasn't.  An  extraordinary  likeness  though  : 
a  sort  of  ghost  of  the  original.  You  remem- 
ber that  beautiful  woman  I  told  you  about, 
whom  I  met  going  to  Munich?  Well,  I  thought 
it  was  her.  Here  is  a  shop  that  will  do.  It 
is  rather  far  to  go  up  to  Spithoveis — don't 
you  think  so  ?  Now  shall  I  choose  you  one 
of  those  photographs  for  your  mother  ?  " 

And  they  went  into  the  shop,  the  speaker 
loosening  his  arm,  and  going  towards  the 
counter,  while  the  elder  of  the  two  remained 
standing  at  the  doorway  as  his  friend  had 
left  him. 

Margaret  had  seen    the  face  that  looked 
into  the  carriage,  and  knew  that  she  had  seen 
it  before.     But  her  memory  had  been  severely 
taxed  of  late,  and  the  fever  alone  had  weak- 
ened it  considerably.     All  the  way  home  and 
I  for  many  hours  afterwards  she  puzzled  herself 
as  to  who  it  was,  and  where  she  had  seen  him 
before.      Occasionally  the  face  crossed  the 
mind's  eye  during  the  next  few  days.     But 
when  she  could  not  recall  a  single  association 
which  helped  her  to  identify  it,  she  laid  it 
aside  without  much  further  thought.     Caspar 
was  dead,  and  "  all  men  else  were  shadows." 
In    the  mean   time    old   friends   of  Mrs, 
Armytage  dropped  in  in  increasing  numbers, 
Christmas  was  drawing  near,  and  Rome  was 
filling.     Everything  was  to  be  seen,  but  no 
;  one  knew  when  or  wberel     Every  one  came 
I  to  everybody  else  to  ask  questions  or  to  give 
:  information.      Every  one  is  good-natured  in 
Rome,      People   who   would  go   off  alone 
i  morosely  in  their  closed   broughams  to  see 
1  sights  in  London,  drive  briskly  about  in  open 
I  carriages   and  slop  at  their  friends'  houses 
j  with  an  offer  of  "two  empty  seats,"     No  one 
is  busy,  no  one  thinks  of  refusing.     Whatare 
j  we  in  Rome  for  if  not  to  make  holiday  i* 
I       We  put  our  bonnets  on,  and  run  down 
I  breathless  10  the  carriage.     There  is  no  time 
I  to  be  lost;  we  are  going  to  see  something. 


It  does  not  the  least  matter  what.  After  a 
time,  as  we  drive  on,  perhaps  by  chance  we 
ask  that  unimportant  question. 

A  review  of  the  Papal  troops,  perhaps,  in 
the  Borghese  Gardens.  Qui  carriage  is 
blocked  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  We  dt 
there  for  two  hours,  while  one  by  one  the 
cargoes  of  impatient  or  phlegmatic  humani^ 
are  told  off  to  pass  through  Uie  gate. 

Arrived  at  our  destination,  we  find  we 
must  walk  a  considerable  way.  We  sec  a 
mass  of  moving  colotir  in  the  distance.  It 
moves  very  fast  indeed,  ominously  fast.  As 
we  join  the  spectators  we  see  a.  similaz  move- 
ment amongst  them.  The  last  ctxnpftay  ot 
Zouaves  is  passing.     The  review  is  tmx. 

But  no  one  is  put  out ;  we  have  ^orious 
sunshine,  grass  to  walk  iqwn,  faces  ai  kind 
and  tempers  as  equable  as  our  own,  all 
roimd. 

We  buy  bimches  of  whke  hyaciotfas  and  ; 
drive  to  the  Coliseum  for  maiden-hair' fens. 
When  we  go  home  we-  anange  them.  The 
air  is  sweet  as  a  May  day,  till  sunset ;  tiien 
we  come  in  from  the  balcony  and  shut  the 
windows,  for  like  a  damp  O&nde  the  skies 
are  showering  their  dcws. 

Now  our  Giacomos  bling  the  lights,  and 
we  close  in,  to  read  or  dream,  or  to  make 
plans  for  to-morrow.  I 

But  with  the  light  comes  a  note,  and  with 
the  note  a  bouquet.      We  have  not  heanl  . 
perhaps  that  there  is  a  meet  to-morrow  at  the 
Osteria  del  Curato?      Nor  that  Monsignor 
'  Capel  preaches  at  Santa  Maria  at  the  end  of  . 
the  Babuino  ?     Nor  that  the  galleries  of  sculp-  1 
ture  in  the  Vatican  are  to  be  lighted  up  in 
the  evening  ?     Nor  that  the  band  has  b^on 
playing  on  the  Piocian  in  the  afternoon  ? 

We  had  known  none  of  these  things.  For 
in  the  days  of.  the  Papal  Government  no 
authorised  announcements  were  published  of ' 
the  most  important  impending  events.  A  j 
written  halfsheet  in  a  bookseller's  window 
was  the  only  assistance  offered  to  the  public 
And  this  was  as  likely  to  be  wrong  as  any  |j 
information  we  have  ourselves  gathered.  ' 

We  go  out  to  hear  a  mass,  and  find  there  1' 
is  none.  We  sec  a  crowd,  and  ask  what  1: 
itjs.  I 

'Some  one  who  by  happy  or  unhappy  ', 
chance  has  been  sucked  into  the  vortex, 
and  has  seen  the  border  oC  a  vestment  be-  | 
tween  people's  heads,  or  beard  the  Pope's  I 
voice  in  a  Latin  prayer,  pushes  up  to  the  j 
carriage  and  exclaims,  "Not  seen  it?  why  I: 
then  you  have  missed  quite  the  best  thing  '.\ 


I  Rome ! ' 
We  ^all  say  just  the  s 


;  thing  to  bim 
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when  wc  hav«  heaa  to-  thai  "  DKOt''  at  the 
diuria  tbM  he  IdnOivs  nothing  about. 

But  ve  cannot  in  one  hearts  bdiete  that 
adyof  ks  pusiag  shows  arrtlis  "best  diina  * 
in  Koine.  Thaf  gntfij-  tH&syer  and  indnjgs 
otir  curiasity  ;  they  teach  ut  diverse  lesKms 
in  very  diverse  vixjs.  But  tbe  best  things  of 
RObk  are  neither  gaynoc  vaomblei-  SpCcdt- 
loss,  they  luva  been  teaching  fen  a  Uxiuaaiui 
yeats ;  cold,  they  brii^  tht»^4>ts  erf  Same  W 
evoy  heart  that  is  worthy  of  the  aama ;  S?^r 
hauf,  ruaaous,  they  yet  prta«rve  an  unoymg 
youtii;  and  dead,  they  blossom  cootininUy 
intb  fpcstjest  lifs;  old  ^inos  bringiitg  forth 
tendsFest  fem-j«avej ;  old  fissurea,  haibauring 
delicate  fiowev-bearin^  weeds.  Wly  called 
"  weeds,"  except  tlfit  God  and  not  man  has  < 
so«B  tbent'  tfacre  i 

XXXIVi 

After  this  hardly  a  d^  passed  Sut  Hfoiu' 
guet  was  abla  to  be  helped  into  the  carriage ; 
aad  hardly  any  sncb  diirE  vbs  taken  but  the- 
two  fn«ids  came  aoioas  or  canght  a  glimpse 
of  the  Jonathan  and  David  o£  Tado^Bi^g' 
studio. 

Maigaret  kmew  now  where  she  had'  first' 
met  the  younger.  As  ome  day  he  had  issued 
^Mldenly  fiom  ai  flowor-shep  in  ttu  Condone, 
be  had  glanced  at  ths  carriage  again,  and 
associations  of  Munich  and  of  misery  had 
recalled  hini  to  Margaret's  mind  as  her  sym- 
pathetic companion  of  a  few  houw,  so  many 
tndnths  since.  9be  bowed  hesitatingly,  for 
she  could  not  pass  him  as  a  coiaplete 
stranger :  but  his.  returned  gveeting  was  so 
evidently  that  of  politeness,  of  bewilderment 
and  non-recognition,  that  she  did  not  again 
attetnpt  it.  At  any  rate,  there  was  no  chance 
of  any  renewal  of  their  brief  acquaintance, 
though  the  Coliseum,  lie  Baths  of  Caracalla, 
and  a  hundred  other  place*,  would  harbour 
them  at  once.  And  Mai^aret,  looking  at 
her  drawn  bee  xa6  startingly  lavge  eyes  in 
the  gtasst  conld  not  wonder  that  little  of  her 
old.  self  remained  forthe  young  Engtishaiaa' 


The  constant  repstitioni  of  these  meedngS) 
or  mthar  passings,  began  to  ba  i|uite  a' snb^ 
jeet  for  amusement  to  Mrs.  Arn>yt»geL  "Our 
Jonathan  and  David,"  5b«  woi^  call  them, 
aa  she  speculated  very  innocently  as  to  who 
tbey  were,  why  they  were  so  GOnstftnily  to- 
gDther,  and  how  long  th^  waic  destined', 
liice  weary  comets^  to  cross  oad  recrese  each 
other's  path. 

'•  J  wantr  to  know  them,  Mbrgwet,"  she 
wonld  sny'  imfnttientl]^     "I  shoeld  like  to 
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come  t»  sCMNc  ex{)laf!*ti«n  and  divide  the 
place,  ^viof^  them-  s*  many  sqnaie  rrriies  to 
;igltt-see  tipofr,  on-  coiwHtiow  tlwit  they  do  not 
dddge  \»i  or  ve-fhein,  an^  morK.' 

"■'BalMloew'  and  'the  otfrer  Htrtf- 
Rome,'  lifcc  the  Ring  and  the  Boo*,"  said 
iiiifgatei  smffing.  She  did  not  fttl  thar  she 
oif  ed  to  see  any  cne  now,  stil(  less  to  make 
fresh  aCQUaHttanees-.  Aijd  y^  she  seldom 
taifed  Bb  lo»k-  up  where  tfce  sunny-  yomrg  fere 
pMsed  by  fiieto,  wWi  its  shadow  always  be- 
yond it-'— dwt  graver,  saddw  fear,  alwaj'S 
sfiK  ati^  pale,  upon  which  sonre  great  sorrow 
or  skknem  had  so  plunly  laid-  its  hand. 

It  cwnanly  was  curions,  the-  manner  in 
which  the  two  men  (such- contrasts  tu  earfi 
other)  ledj  as-  it  -^fere^  one  lift;  ami  had 
bWween  the«  but  one  opinion-.  "Phat  isj  to 
iiiw  sutww-*  eye.  For  if- one  torned  aside  to 
see  a  pillar  or  a  feuntaiH'  or  a  min;  the-  Other 
newr  dissetrtwg:  went  likewise: 

CWiee,  driving  on-  a  Sattlrday  afttrnoon 
throHgl*  iht  Bor^iese  Gardeim;  Mrs:  Atmy- 
Oige  aitd  M«rgaftf  passed  thenr  af  a:  little 
Instance.  The  caniagc-^iriTe  is  wide  and 
sweeping,  but  Sky-jaxdsorsa  ftttnr ir there 
i»  a  footpath,  grassy,  an*  umtettrees:  This 
path-  the  two  friends  were  tieadrn^  togsthfei^ 
The  younger,  evidently  amused  at  thff  fe- 
appearanee  of  thft  rnevitable  carriage,  looked 
up  as  usual,  b«t  -with  a'  smile— even  artitu 
distarrce  visible  to  Margaret — and- said' some 
thing  to  his-  fiiendt  Bee  the-  eider  man, 
loolriftg  always  straight  before  hrin,  dSld 
always  holding  to  his-  friend's-  ai-nr,  neirhei 
torned  his  eyes  nor  smiled. 

"I  'sometimes  think  he  is  blind,"  said 
Mai^aret  one  day. 

"Impossible,  my  dear,"  lepliwl'  her  Mend. 
"The  first  titne-I  sawhim,  you'know,  wii 
in  Tadolini's  sttidio;  loolan^.  ar  the"  St 
Michael." 

"Ah;  SOT  it  Was,"  said  Maisaiet,  vitV. 
something  of  inwaid  relief. 

H  was  quite- apparenr  to  Jtergarer;  aboul 
this  time,  that  however  much  Mrs.  A«tiytagf 
mig^t  talk  about  Jonathan-  and  David,  some 
thing  else,  that  would  neither  be  dislodged 
nor  yor  be  still,  Isf  very  heainiyaf  her  fifart 
Peiftops  heavHy  is-  too  strong  a^word';  fffl 
Mrs,  Arrayta;ge-  war(ar  times)-  mwe  testreSi 
than  really  opptesied-  by  hw  iBiBpbker 
btwden.  Her  silence-  about  her  brMhe; 
Margaret  felt  to  be-  omltjous.  She  was  no' 
sure  whether  the- idaar  of  his  leve-fot  Her  wn 
not  distaslefiil  to  his  sister.  3he  could"  n'o^ 
quite  believe- it  was:  and  yet,-  if  not,  wBj 
this  silence?  Mai^aref  fehr  she  had"  lef 
Ltdee  earcw-aloop-hote-  for  hope".    Sflfposi 
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he  had  nouiishcd  the  tiny  eeedling  tilt  it  had 
burst  out  into  a  vigorous  shoot,  and  suppose 
he  should  claim  hei  imperatively  when  she 
went  back  to  England,  accuse  her  out  of  her 
own  mouth,  as  having  deceived  him  and 
allured  him  on  by  a  deceitful  beacon  ? 

No  !  She  cast  away  the  idea  with  scorn. 
If  he  still  cared,  could  he  not  have  come  to 
her  ?  What  was  sea  or  distance  to  real  love  ? 
And  what  sort  of  love  could  it  be  that  sat 
quiet  at  home,  when  hope  had  not  been 
utterly  extinguished  7  And  Maigaiet  did 
not  deny  to  herself,  though  it  Goroetimcs 
gave  her  a  remorseful  pain,  th^t  Luke  Carew 
had  been  left  a  little — perhaps  hardly  per- 
ceptible—margin for  hope. 

Sometimes,  I  say.  For  at  other  times 
Margaret  looking  out  upon  the  world  in  hei 
loneness,  seeing  how  cold  it  was,  how  care- 
less of  her  griefs,  could  not  help  turning 
ivith  a  reaction  of  almost  pleasure  to  the 
thought  of  one  heart  that  had  been  true  to 
her  for  so  long.  One  who  she  knew  even 
now  was  making  her  griefs  his  griefs,  and 
who  perhaps  re&ained  from  coming  to  ask 
for  his  reward  only  because  he  feared  to 
trouble  hei  in  her  sorrows  with  the  subject, 
to  him  so  all-important,  of  his  own  woe  or 
weal. 

Some  one  has  drawn  a  good  distinction 
between  the  satisfying  of  the  fancy  and  ima- 
gination, and  the  satisfying  of  the  heart. 
Luke  Carew  might  perhaps  satisfy  Margaret's 
fancy;  whether  he  could  satisfy  her  heart 
remains  as  yet  an  open  question.  With  her 
it  remained  so  too,  when  she  thought  of  it  at 
aU. 

But  the  subject  uppermost  in  her  heart  now 
was  that  of  her  return  home.  Day  after  day 
she  discussed  it  with  her  friend,  removing 
obstacles  and  urging  reasons.  But  the  stem 
fact  remained,  that  she  could  not  yet  get 
across  the  room  without  an  arm,  that  her 
limbs  moved  still  quite  independently  of  her 
wiU,  even  then,  and  that  travelling  alone  was 
impossible. 

,  And  then  there  was  a  second  fact,  as  stem 
as  the  first  No  escort  was  to  be  found  for 
any  one  returning  to  England ;  all  England 
was  flooding  out  to  Rome.  Far  less  could 
an  escort  be  found  to  act  sick-nurse  to  so 
fragile  a  traveller  as  Margaret. 

"My  dear,"  Mrs.  Armytage  would  say  to 
her  impatiently,  "  you  must  advertise  for  a 
Sister  of  Charity,  not  inquire  for  an  escort 
Unless  Jonathan  and  David  will  imdertake 
you,  and  give  you  your  tonic  every  two  hours 
between  Uiis  and  Marseilles." 

But  David  and  Jonathan  were  not  thinking 


of  going  home.  Christmas  was  at  the  door, 
and  who  will  leave  Rome  before  him  ?  Not 
many  days  after  Margaret's  last  stru^le 
about  going  back  to  England,  the  two  friends 
had  been  introduced  to  Mrs.  Armytage  by  Aer 
friend,  the  Mr.  Poole  whose  name  sho  had 
looked  for  in  Piale's  book  of  visitors. 

And  they  are  coming  in  to  five  o'clock 
tea  to-night,  my  dear,"  she  said  to  Margaret 
on  her  return,  while  she  filled  a  little  brown 
bowl  full  of  violets  and  put  them  beside  her. 
Where  did  you  meet  them?"  said  Mar- 
garet. 

"  In  the  Corsini,  looking  at  the  pictures." 

That  afternoon,  strangely  cnoi^h,  from  an  ; 
old  book  lying  on  Margaret's  lap,  some  loose  | 
papers  fluttered  off  on  to  the  floor.  I| 

There  was  a  dried  leaf  given  her  at  Munich    j 
by  Philippine.     A  sketch  of  the  street  done    , 
from    Caspar's  window  on   a  half-sheet  of  .] 
writing  paper,  and  a  card.     On  the  card  was 
printed,  "  Mr.  Williams."  ' 

Where  had  it  come  from?     Perhaps  from  ', 
Femhill.     No  ;  fbr  the  old  rector's  card  was  || 
large  and  square,  and  printed  in  mediaeval    i 
letters.     Gradually  it  came  back  to  Margaret,    ] 
as  through  a  mist,  that  when  the  Englishman 
who  had  been  her  companion  in  the  Munich 
train  had  left  her  he  had  put  a  card  into  her 
haiid.    It  was  creased  now  and  doubled,  as 
she  had  held  it  on  that  weary  drive  (that 
seemed  an  eternity  to  her)  between  the  station 
and  the   Hotel  Sophien-bad.    No    wonder 
that  she  had  never  looked  at  it,  till  it  fell 
out  crushed  and  soiled  at  her  feet  to-day  in 
Rome. 

Could  he,  then,  be  any  relation  of  Ellen 
WillUms? 

She  would  ask  him  that  afternoon. 

XXXV. 

"  And  I  nvuld  be  (he  girdle, 
Aroiuid  her  dlintj  dunlj  n 


Au.  England,  we  have  said,  was  flooding 
out  to  Rorbe.     Mrs.  Pickering  wished  to  do  I 
as  all   England  did.     She  had  been  barely  . 
three  (nonths  home  from  the  Continent,  when 
she  determined  to  set  forth  once  more.  Lon- 
don was  very  dull  and  very  unsociable,  slie 
thought :  it  was  also  very  cold  and  murky. 
People  only  kept  themselves  warm  by  regular  i 
exercise,  and  to  regular  exercise  Mrs.  Picker-  ' , 
ing  was  averse.  Nature  had,  in  fact,  debarred 
her    from    it,   though  this  she  would  not 
acknowledge.    But  Mr.  Pickering  gaily  ac-  j 
knowledged  it  for  her. 

"  You  don't  run  about  enough,  my  dear 
woman,  Mrs.  P.,"  said  he,  smudging  fierce  I 


and  fast  at  his  easel,  and  bringing  such  efTects 
out  of  his  smudges  as  would  have  silenced 
any  one  but  Mrs.  Pickering — a  glorious  wave 
falling  to  pieces  in  a  cloud  of  spray,  a  her- 
rii^-boat  brown  sailed,  a  boulder  of  rugged 
rock — and  three  unerring  daubs  to  produce 
it  all.  But  he  appeared  to  heed  his  effects 
as  little  as  his  wife.  "  You  should  take  a 
good  run,  now,  down  the  street,  clapping  your 
hands  and  thumping  your  arms  like  a  cabby. 
Eh  ?  shocked,  old  girl  ?  weli,  to  be  sure  I  had 
forgotten  your  diameter,  so  forgive  the  sug- 
gestion." And  he  playfully  inserted  the  end 
of  his  coarse  brush  and  one  finger  into  Mrs. 
Pickering's  waist-band, 

"  Now  don't  be  a  fool,  Pickering,"  she  cried 
angrily,  twisting  round,  upon  which  the  dis- 
tended band  snapped  suddenly  and  gave 
way.  "  One  would  think  for  to  see  your  airs 
and  manners,  that  you  had  remained  with 
them  select  parties  in  the  steerage,  since  last 
summw'.''  And  with  a  withering  glance  be- 
hind her  Mrs.  Pickering  sailed  indignantly, 
from  the  room,  closing  the  door  upon  her 
faded  merino  gown,  and  opening  it  again 
angrily.  Her  band  had  fallen  to  the  ground, 
and  she  turned  to  recover  it  But  no  sooner 
had  she  shown  her  portly  back  to  her  hus- 
band than  he  had  stooped  and  whihked  the 
missing  article  of  dress  into  his  pocket.  He 
was  now  painting  away  unconsdously*  as 
ever ;  lifting  his  eye-glasses  by  means  of  his 
nose  and  frowning  at  the  same  time  with  his 
bushy  brows  :  wearing  a  look  of  interest  in  and 
attention  to  his  picture  which  Mrs.  Pickering 
ought  to  have  known  was  not  quite  natural, 

Mrs.  Pickering  was  too  proud  to  ask  for 
what  she  had  lost  She  knew  that  though 
she  had  barely  suggested  Rome,  her  battle 
was  won.  She  forthwith  called  Pamela, 
ordered  her  brougham,  and  set  forth  to  buy 
a  pink  brocaded  satin  for  the  Roman  season. 

In  the  meantime,  Joshua  Pickering,  the 
very  image  of  a  coarse  and  jovial  Bacchus, 
stood  green-garlanded  before  his  easel.  He 
had  woven  his  wife's  girdle  round  his  head 
with  suppressed  guffaws  of  childish  laughter, 
and  now  he  sang  lustily  and  loud,  in  a  voice 
that  was  not  musical  and  yet  had  music  in  it, 
the  famous  old  ditty  of  Edmund  Waller  :— 

b  bcr  ulcndcr  waLit  confined 

.Th  but  would  giTe  bii  crown 
Hit  aimi  migbt  du  what  thii  bu  done." 

Louder  and  louder  waxed  Mr.  Pickering's 
song,  and  inspiration  came  to  his  assistance ; 
— but  when  he  had  reached  the  middle  of 
the  poem,  he  was  interrupted  by  a  voice, 
ginng  salute. 
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"  Good  morning,  sir  !" 

Mr.  Pickering  waved  his  painting  rag  joy- 
fully round  his  head  and  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  an  amateur  artist  who  at  that  moment 
entered. 

After  some  familiar  conversation  and  a 
good  deal  of  bantering  on  the  part  of  the 
host,  his  visitor  said, 

"  I  came  especially  to  speak  to  you  touch- 
ing that  fine  little  bit  you  lent  me,  Pickering. 
What  do  you  think  it's  worth,  eh  ?  I'm  down 
with  it,  whatever  you  say.  There's  a  lurking 
fire  of  genius  in  the  thing  that  takes  me 
amazingly.  Brotherton,you  know,  the  R.A. 
(not  the  young  fellow),  came  across  it  among 
my  daubs  and  took  it  for  mine,  and " 

"  Ah  !  you  sly  dog !  "  broke  in  Joshua 
Pickering,  "  you  think  you'll  make  it  so,  eh  ? 
for  a  few  shillings?  and  pass  it  off  as  your 
own?"  and  he  gave  his  accustomed  bellow 
of  laughter,  while  the  brush  he  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  withdraw,  made  an  irregular 
smear  across  the  canvas,  which  with  another 
touch  was  deftly  transformed  into  a  broken 
stump  driven  into  the  shimmering  sand  from 
which  his  glorious  wave  had  just  receded, 

"  Who  was  the  artist,  did  you  say,  Picker- 
ing? "  inquired  his  friend. 

"  Lady — young — beautiful — "  Mr,  Picker- 
ing had  his  mouth  full  of  brushes,  and  so 
left  out  all  superfluous  words. 

"  A  lady  !  oh,  indeed  !  and  young  1 — dear 
me  1  Well,  it's  uncommonly  good.  But  •f 
course  a  young  lady  is  rather  in  one's  hands, 
I  mean  in  the  customer's  hands,  you  know, 
and  must  take  what  she  can " 

"  Quiff  in  your  hands,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
Joshua,  Uking  the  brushes  from  his  mouth 
and  turning  his  sharp  brown  eyes  on  his 
visitor  with  a  look  that  was  so  grave,  it  be- 
came— for  him — almost  stem.  "Quiieinyoar 
hands,  my  dear  sir — so  hit  her  hard — she's 
got  no  friends."  And  he  replaced  the  brushes 
and  went  on  painting. 

"  But — do  you  mean  she's  badly  off  and 
earning  her  living  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  replied  Joshua  after  a  pause. 
"Just  as  /was,  twenty  years  ago — ^just  as  I 
may  be,  twenty  years  hence — when  the  rheu- 
matics play  their  tunes  along  these  digits, 
and  Joshua  P.'s  pictures  and  himself  are  laid 
by  together  on  the  shelf.  Just  as  you  might 
be,  Mr,  Amateur  Artist,  sir,  if  you'll  excuse 
rac  saying  so,  if  your  bank  broke  to-morrow, 
as  her  father's  broke  long  ago — when  she 
was  a  chicken." 

"  Well,  mention  any  sum  you  think  right, 
Pickering — and  here's  a.  blank  cheque.  I'm 
your  man." 
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Joshua  paused  a.  momant  a^ain  and  looked 
^de-wB^-s  ».t  his  picture.     Then  he  B»id, 

"  The  sum,  sir,  tbu  I  sbM  mentieu,  remem- 
ber, will  be  what  I  consider  the  vu^ket  value 
of  the  article.  I  do  not  mention  to  ^geittit- 
mufi,  the  swa  I  think  he  might  well  giv«  as 
an  offering  &t  the  shrine  of  Art,  sir-— nor  to 
the  higher  shrine  of  vinuous  beefiiy.  The 
ir\aa  I  ahotU  oieDdoii,  sir,  is  twenty  guineas. 
T-he  artist  j^  iiDkuow^s,  fx,  ANP  "  —  Mr. 
Pickering  pawed'— "  very  pwx." 

Thfi  visitor  prodjioed  bis  jupce  «id  asking 
&»  a  pen,  filled  i^  ibe  blank  cheque  ^t  l& 
hojt's  request,  as  follpMs — 

"  Pay  Margaret  Marsbidl  or  Ofdv,  the  siun 
of— "ihe  p«n  }iasita(ed  an  instant 

"fie  a  man  and  a  Claris^ian,"  said  Joshua, 
laying  his  btg  hand  on  the  ueirow  ^lagk  he^t 
over  the  table.  "You'll  £ad  it  after  jnfwy 
days,  Mr.  Barlejy." 

"  Forty  pounds,"  urote  ib^  ktad  poiv, 
fluent^  and  without  hwitAtion. 

Joshua's  haJid  wa#  raised,  but  oaiy  to  faJl 
with  renewed  power  on  Mr.  Barjeyi  shoulder. 
'•Godbless j'ou,Hiygoodsir,"saidl*e.  "Vou 
coTiJd  not  hav£  dose  nte  a  gr«ater  kiadne^E." 

When  he  was  g»pQ  Joshua  Pitiiwing  'thus 
soliloquised — 

"Well,  if  Ihat  ioi't  a,  -wiodiall  /or  the 
aweet  woman,  I'm  much  nustaken.  Boor 
dear,  poor  dca;  !  abe  needs  a^  the  coonfort 
she  can  get.  And  she'^  i|l  in  E^me  too, 
Carew  says  getting  -btettet,  «h  ?  Well,  my 
poor  de^r,  here's  forty  pounds  .sterliBg  for 
you,  and  ijo  B)istak&— -1111x16  of  your  dirty 
charities,  poor  dew—rnone  of  j^our  subacx^ 
tjons  for  the  indigent  poor-  Well  now, 
Jo»huaP.,  how  you  hate  that  word  'jniJigeat!' 
It's  more  of  sGOm  in  it  than  ^ty,-^ut  it's 
oone  of  these — bread  ifairty  won  if  «ver  J^read 
was-F^and  it's  awful  odds  a  woman  like  bftr 
has  to  deal  with,  I'll  be  bound.  I'm  mistaksn 
if  Barley^B  back  .didn't  expand  a  bit  after  he 
unburdened  himself  of  that  ohioJi,  it  JifU  a 
chap  up  to.do.a,g0od  turn  to  auother.  She'll 
be  gratefiil,  poor  soul — but  Barley,  yon  oiwht 
to  be  tlie  grateful  oQe  I — I'la  your  -doctqr,  Tve 
given  you^he  sioeUc— you've  di^Qifg^,  and 
you're  a  '  wiser  and  a  poooti  jnui,'  oot  a 
'eadder'  man  I'JJ  reckon. 

*'  Well,  fljid,  to  be  sure,  sA^t  at  Rome. 
Won't  mention  that,  in  case  Mis- Pickering 
should  object.  ReqoncHes  a  chap  to  goiifg 
to  foreign  parts,  it  does,  to  thiok  of  seeing  a 
sweet  woman  like  that  Whena  womanls  a 
woman  it  makes  even  Joshua  P.mo[e>Qf  a  man. 

"  Mi !  she'll  be  marrifd  to  that  Carew 
before  long.  Wflll,  he!s  a  good  fellow,  and 
he's  a  wretch  in  love,  as  he  should  be,  and 


no  misUke.  And  we  can't  expect  i^\ 
find  her  match  anywhere ;  so  God  bl«s  tte 
match  I  say  I,  Joshua  F idcerii^,  wh^g  bc«n 
matched  easier,  aad  long  ago." 


"  Ske  nH»  Itch  nod  (bouitit  ntynO.' 

It  is  wonderful  how  quickly  an  iotjntMy 
will  ^[King  up  where  tastes  and  obiwts  «f 
intere^  are  in  csmmou.  It  is  e^peftlSy 
wonderful  at  Rome,  where  people  who  -hftve 
passed  each  other  as  strangers  for  -wedis  «i 
months  find  themselves  by  the  talifioaaQ  of  an 
introduction  suddenly  grown  into  old  ioewip. 

Rome,  of  course,  offers  every  sAvimttige  to 
such  rapidly-formed  friend^ipe.  In£q^«W, 
sky,  circumstance,  disposition,  alike  jk^ep  xs 
at  a  cauUous  distance  from  each  other;  rbHt 
Rome,  where  every  day  we  nuke  holid^, 
and  feast  ourselves  greedily  on  ey&^ati^'iag, 
soul-stirring  sights,  we  are  driven  J&om  oui 
separate  citadels,  and  drawn  4o  e^cih  other 
by  a  new  sense  of  keen  sympatiby  and  dehgit. 
For  surely  eojoytnent  throws  out  ef  Mif,  if 
anything  «U3.  few  of  us  care  to  ^  alme 
in  that  which  increases  ever  ta  its  dispeisioo. 

"  Jc  pe  eais  ti  je  me  tr4Miipe,".sa.ys  Corinae, 
"mais  il  me  «embl£  qu'on  se  devient  plas 
cher  I'une  k  Tautrc  en  admiranl  easeuhlejles 
monuawnU  qui  parle  k  I'arae  par  wie  veiit- 
able  .^aadwi." 

It  was  «o  with  tite  lijttle  patty  of  few, 
who  by  Hr.  Poole's  interverttien  had,  at 
Jaaat,  beep  brflught  -together  in  Mr.  Amflr- 
tage'a  juoms.  One  afternoon  (Iwty  hfid  heen 
«tr^jgew,  the  next  they  wese  acquaijtitiflces, 
■the  day  after  (chiefly  spent -togathe()l!-tyfeit 
the  ac^aintaoce  was  .wamiing  iiiio  <rigsyd- 
^ip.  In  a  wefik'5  time  -they  had  abnast 
-ce&s«d  to  have  M])afale  pUns.  A  c^KMulta- 
4ian  one  ajfiemoon  determined  the  aftai^  of 
the  i^xt  day  for  both. 

Hix.  Peole  sometimes,  bvt  a'aiely,  jomed 
the  quaiteBe.  five  was.not^o  conveitieBt  a 
number  for  sight-geeing  a«  four,  ««dhej)tid 
many  Iriwids  and  aeparate  iuereate. 

The»e  was  nothing  light,  or  v^latil^  or 
'wbiinsical  about  this  sudden  fiiwdsbip,  fs 
^m^xperience  we  might  imagine.  60  sober 
an  element  pervaded  the  little  group,  that 
perhaps  tp  strangers  they  appeared  impervi- 
ous to  enjo^meiitj  and  inditierent  Mrs. 
Armytage  alone  had  animal  spirits,  and  even 
she  becaoie  lerious  and  djgoificd. 

Then  Ihe  relations  butuuei-.  them,  and  the 
ci»umstanoes  of  each  'Kst^  conducive  to  this 
calm,  pasMonUss  jtHend^iifi.  Me.  Wihi«BS 
and  Margaret  were  more  like  saidt  and  war- 
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shipper  than  loveis,  or  even  friends.  They 
usually  fell  natunilly  into  each  other's  com- 
pany, and,  he  picked  up  the  pearls  that 
dropped  from  her  lips  with  a  rcTcrence  that 
was  nearly  awe.  When  she  looked  at  leaves 
or  flowers  by  the  wayside  in  their  country 
■drives,  and  her  eyes  &lled  with  a  sort  of 
•quiet  sunshine  at  the  sight,  be  would  stop 
the  driver,  get  out,  and  lay  them  in  her  lap  in 
silence.  "Are  they  what  you  like?"  he 
would  perhaps  say,  and  a  quiet  "  Yes,  thank 
you — how  beautiful  I "  was  reward  enough  for 
him.  When  they  were  alone  for  an  instant 
he  poured  out  his  sorrows  to  her,  asked  her 
counsel,  told  his  difficulties,  and  treasured 
her  answers  in  his  IteaiL 

Younger  tixn  Margaret  by  three  years,  it 
never  occimed  to  him  that  he  might  aspire 
to  anything  above  the  fooKtool  of  lus  saint. 

The  second  day  of  their  acquaintance  dis- 
covered to  Mstgu^  the  fact  that  this  was 
none  other  than  Ellein  Williams's  prodigal 
brother.  With  aotne  hesitatiDn,  he  confessed 
the  fact,  imploring  Margaret  at  the  sune  time 
to  keep  it  an  entire  secret  Go  home,  he  said, 
he  could  not.  He  had  tried  it — God  knew 
that !  But  erery  feeli)^  that  was  inhuman 
and  unhlial  had  come  into  his  heart,  and  he 
felt  if  he  were  ever  to  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  all  that  is  high  and  holy  he  must  see 
it  before  him  in  some  shape  on  eaith. 

Margaret,  amciocB  to  'bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation, ^idi  it  seemed  to  iber  that  God 
had  certainly  intended  ha  to  do,  bringing 
her  as  a  link  between  the  'home  (such  .as  it 
was^  and  fte  homeless,  argued  the  point 
agam  and  again. 

"  You  don't  know  my  feeling,"  he  once 
said  earnestly.  "  I  am  driven  of  the  wind 
and  tossed-  My  andtur  has  been  rudely 
torn  from  vada  me.  I  lutve  bean  in  an 
atmosphere  of  uoholief  for  two  yeas  at  col- 
iege.  I  hnv  no  influBnce  to  lead  me  the 
-other  way.   God  taums'how  mieendile  I  un." 

"  Thank  God  you  ate  misemble  still,"  said 
Margaret  gravely. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  he  asked  wonder- 
ing. 

"  If  yon  were  not,"  she  said,  "  I  think  your 
case  would  be  infinitely  more  hopeless  than 
it  is.     Do  you  know  I  was  afiaid-< — " 

"  Of  what  ?"  he  mguired. 

"  That  you  were  happier — that  you  were 
getdng  reconciled  ;  and  yet  I  knew  it  was 
not  the  happiness  I  want  you  to  have — that 
I  know  yon  will  have  still." 

"  Listen !"  be  said.  They  were  sitting  on 
a  seat  in  the  gardens  of  the  villa  Dona, 
waitinir  fim  the  nther  twn.  whn  had  irnn<^  intn 
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the  house,  for  Margaret  had  still  little  use  of 
her  limbs,  and  could  only,  with  the  help  of 
an  arm,  totter  to  the  nearest  resting-place 
when  they  left  the  carriage.  "  Listen  I  You 
do  not  dose  your  eyes  to  the  phases  through 
which  another  mind  can  pass — you  do  not 
think  that  doubt  itself  is  danonable — you  do 
not  shut  against  me  all  hope  of  coming  to 
belief,  by  spitting  righteous  scorn  upon  me 
when  I  show  you  that  foul   thing — myself. 

And  yet,  if  ever  woman "    He  stopped 

here,  as  he  always  did  when  anything  like  a. 
compliment  was  near  the  surface. 

"  You  will  forgive  my  saying  so,"  said  Mar- 
garet ;  "  but  do  you  know  it  seems  to  me  that 
doubt  is  a  disease." 

"  It  is  infectious,  at  all  events,"  he  replied. 

"  And  yet  we  cannot  lay  down  a  rule,"  she 
continued,  "  for  some  people  go  into  it  open- 
eyed,  and  hold  it  with  a  method  and  a  /aM, 
if  I  m-dysay  so,  that  ia  quite  unlike  madness." 

"Certain  lines  lead  to  it  inevitably,"  he 
answered.  "  I  have  got  on  one  of  those 
tracks ;  yet  I  cannot  say  on  what  track— I 
cannot  say  what  I  believe,  or  why  I  disbelieve. 
I  disbelieve  in  everything,  and  yet  when  I 
analyse  my  mind  I  can  find  no  reason  why — 
□o  grounds  from  which  I  started." 

"  You  have  caught  the  infection,"  she  said. 
"  You  have  not  walked  into  it  willingly.  You 
arc  only  disturbed  by-seeing  othars  walking  in 
before  you.  And  you  know  there  is  a  great 
deal  that  is  attntctive  about  an  unbeliever." 

He  looked  up  in  astonishment. 

"  I  mean  about  hk  course,"  said  Margaret. 
"  All  om-  minds  are  astir  to-day.  We  are  all 
sifting  the  old  sands,  digging  in  &e  old  paths, 
and  trying  to  make  discoveries.  Most  of  us 
are  content  with  this,  becaose  if  we  find  a 
tiny  Saw  here,  wc  turn  up  as  often,  and 
oflener,  a  hidden  jewel.  But  then  a  man 
comes  ^o  has  been  led  up  in  the  old  ways, 
by  the  old  paths,  and  he  shakes  all  these 
firom  him  valiandy,  and  he  says,  '  What  has 
been  need  not  be  always.  Away,  old  fashions 
and  old  belief.  Wc  shall  find  tmth  by 
another  path.'  But  it  is  curious,"  she  went 
on,  "how  astray  people  go,  when  once  they 
start  for  themselves.  You  would  think  that 
by  a  thousand  different  paths  men  must 
finally  arrive  at  God,  the  final  good ;  men, 
I  mean,  who  are  looking  for  truth,  and  purity, 
and  light.  But  it  seems  to  me  they  lose 
themselves  in  a  wilderness,  and  go  in  circles 
round  themselves.     Do  you  understand  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  he  said. 

"  I  wish  I  could  express  myself  better,  but 
I  think  you  will  extract  what  I  want  to  say 
frnm  mv  tancled  wnrds.     It  seems  to  me  that 
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having  revolved  for  a  certain  time  in  this  "  Now  another  man  is  standing  ia  tiic 
wilderness,  coming  always  upon  the  same  thicket  too.  He  sees  men  wearily  gmnp 
path,  the  same  stumbling-blocks,  and  the  |  round  and  round  him,  coming  to  notbnig 
same  barriers,  they  decide  that  as  tk^  can-  higher  or  better,  and  yet  with  every  roond 
not  leave  the  wilderness  there  can  be  nothing  ,  becoming  more  loud  in  theit  protestatKm^ 
beyond  it.  If  there  were  a  way  out,  why  more  firm  in  their  convictions^  thai  anytfaiog 
should  not  they  discover  it  who  have  pursued  j  beyond  the  thicket  is  an  idle  dream.  'Stait  \ 
their  search  so  long,  and  with  such  fidelity?    |as  we  may,'  they  say,  'we  come  up<Hi  die 


same  goal.  Is  not  this  conclusive?  It 
pleases  you  triflers  to  imagine  that  there  is 
another  path,  that  there  is  another  truth. 
But  if  so,  give  us  proof.  We,  at  least,  are 
honest;  we  are  ready  to  be  convinced. 

"  And  here,"  said  Margaret  sighing,  for 
she  had  tired  herself  out  in  her  earnestness, 
comes  the  sad  part." 

"  How  ?"  inquired  her  companion. 

"  IJecause  he  cannot  convince  them," 

They  were  both  silent — ^he  waiting  to  hear 


what  she  would  say  next,  and  she  lost  in 
thought.  After  a  moment  she  said  a^un, — 
"  He  cannot  convince  them.  They,  witb 
their  eyes  fixed  on  their  weary  rounds,  he- 
with  his  whole  mind  and  sight  rireted  to 
another  path,  how  should  they  ever  meet  and 
agree  ?  Their  courses  are  perfectly  oppOBcd. 
For  above  the  thicket  there  is  a  heaven; 
and  to  the  one  it  is  indeed  heaven.  To  lu» 
soul  the  path  to  it  is  as  apparent  as  the 
weary  rounds   to  the   other.     'They  IniTe 
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neither  speech  nor  language,  but  their  voices 
are  heard.'  Once  seeing  that  path,  neither 
death,  nor  life,  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come  can  hide  it.  Overclouded  it  may 
be,  but  banished  or  hidden  quite — never. 
But  I  have  wandered  from  my  point,"  said 
she,  smiling.  "  AH  I  wanted  to  say  was,  that 
it  is  an  inner  consciousness  which  makes 
believers,  and  not  any  outward  evidences 
alone.  These,  I  am  sure,  when  the  con- 
sciousness is  present,  arc  so  marly  buttresses 


to  faith  :  in  the  new  light  we  read  all  things 
anew.  But  I  lose  all  hope  of  ever  convincing 
any  one  of  God's  truth  and  love  by  appealing 
only  to  reason  and  the  intellect.  We  must 
need  the  knowledge  with  our  hearts,  read  it 
from  our  hearts,  hold  it  by  our  hearts  ;  and  then 
our  hearts  convince  us  as  nothing  else  can. 
After  that,  as  I  said  before,  nature,  our  lives, 
our  experience,  everything  is  read  newly,  in 
what  Mrs.  Browning  calls  the  'great  God- 
light."' 


THE  RELATION  OF  INSPIRED  TEACHERS  TO  CHRIST. 
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TWO  preliminary  questions  suggest  them- 
selves as  we  read  these  words.  First, 
Who  are  intended  by  "apostles  and  pro- 
phets?" Do  the  terms  denote  the  same 
class  of  teachers — the  titles  combined  being 
applied  in  general  to  the  inspired  messengers 
of  our  Lord  ?  Or  do  the  words  point  to  two 
distinct  classes  of  persons  7  And  if  so,  are 
we  to  understand  by  them,  Old  Testament 
prophets  and  NewTestament  apostles  ?  Or 
are  we  to  take  them  as  indicating  New 
Testament  apostles  and  New  Testament  pro- 
phets,— according  to  what  we  read  in  this 
epistle,*  where  Paul  speaks  of  the  mystery 
"  which  in  other  ages  was  not  made  known 
unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed 
unto  the  holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  the 
Spirit."  Again,  he  says,  Christ  "gave  some, 
apostles ;  and  some,  prophets."f  We  are  pretty 
well  satisfied  that  two  classes  of  instructors 
are  intended ;  but  we  do  not  (eel  perfectly 
sure  which  interpretation  should  be  adopted 
as  to  the  classes  respectively ;  yet  we  incline 
to  the  conclusion,  that  Old  Testament  pro- 
phets and  New  Testament  apostles  are  in- 
tended by  the  words — on  the  ground  that  as 
the  Apostle  is  referring  in  the  whole  of  this 
magnificent  paragraph  to  the  union  be- 
tween Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  Christian 
Church,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  would 
refer  to  the  seers  of  the  Israelitish  faith,  as 
well  as  to  the  inspired  preachers  of  the  Gospel ; 
to  the  ancient  as  well  as  to  the  modem  wit- 
nesses of  God's  truth, — all  of  them  uniting 
in  a  common  testimony  to  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world. 

Then,therethissecondpreliminaiyquestion, 
Are  we  to  regard  "apostles  and  prophets"  in 
a  limited  and  subordinate  sense,  as  consti- 
tuting a  foundation  of  the  Church,  as  we 
find   in  the  Book  of   Revelation,!    "And 


the  wall  of  the  city  had  twelve  foundations,. 
and  in  them  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
of  the  Lamb  ■"  or,  are  we  to  understand 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  foundation,  the 
one  immovable  comer-stone,  rect^nised  and 
set  forth  both  by  prophetic  and  by  apostolic 
men?  We  adopt  the  latter  view,  for  this 
reason — that  Paul  is  exceedingly  jealous  of 
any  one  but  Christ  being  regarded  as  a 
foundation  on  which  the  Church  is  to  be 
built.  "  According  to  the  grace  of  God,"  he 
says  when  writing  to  the  Corinthians,*  "  which 
is  given  unto  me,  as  a  wise  master  builder,  I 
have  laid  the  foundation,  and  another  buildeth 
thereon.  But  let  every  mah  take  heed  how 
he  buildeth  thereupon.  For  other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ."  Apart  from  the  architectural  figure, 
yet  in  the  same  spirit,  the  apostle  asks,  "  Is 
Christ  divided?  was  Paul  crucified  for  you? 
or  were  ye  baptized  in  the  name  of  Paul  ?"  f 

The  subject  we  propose  to  consider  is  the 
relation  in  which  inspired  human  teachers 
stand  to  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith 
— the  divine  Jesus,  the  anointed  Christ — our 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour. 

Apostles  and  prophets  testify  to  Him. 
They  bear  witness  to  his  nature,  character, 
and  work.  This  is  true  ofOld  Testament  pro- 
phets, for  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in 
tliem  ....  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow."  J 
The  Spirit  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
brought  out  the  pictures  of  Christ's  history 
in  the  memory  of  apostles,  painted  on  the 
hopes  of  prophetic  harbingers  the  promise 
of  his  coming.  But,  as  this  implies,  apostles 
proceed  beyond  prophets  in  thrir  office 
as  Messianic  witnesses.  Even  as  moral 
and  ecclesiastical  teachers,  apostles  arc  Chris- 
tian in  spirit,  as  it  was  not  possible  for  pro- 
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phets  to 'be.  A  certun  tone  caught  irom 
their  Master  is  inaiiifest  in  all  their  ntbsr- 
ancee.  Their  thoughts  take  a  colouring, 
their  diction  a  style  from  Him.  But  they 
are  emphatically  Quistian,  in  a  more  distinc- 
tive way,  for  they  aie  full  of  Christ  himsetf. 
Thqr  do  not  merely  repeat  his  sayings,  or 
strive  to  reproduce  Him  in  thcii  own  cba- 
ractCTs,  so  >£  to  be  in  fiomc  sort  im^es, 
diadows,  echoes  of  Him, — bat  they  nuke 
Him  the  permanent,  all-absorbing  theme  and 
substance  of  their  ministrations,  giving  his 
history  at  lai^e,  limiting  it  only  so  far  as  the 
inexhaustibleness  of  the  subject  imposed 
limits  on  the  oatiative — writing  a  fourfold 
biography,  in  which  from  ditferent  points  of 
view  He  is  described,  exalted,  and  mag- 
nified. At  the  same  time,  they  propound 
certain  doctrines  as  to  his  person,  his  ike,  his 
death,  and  his  relation  to  the  Church  and  the 
universe.  What  Paul  teaches  as  to  these 
points  fonas  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
Epistles.  In  the  letKrs  written  to  the  £phe- 
sians  and  Colossians,  he  dwells  much  upon 
the  pre-eminence  of  Christ,  dedaxing  Him  to 
be  "  the  image  of  the  inviable  God,  the  first- 
born of  every  creature," — "  before  aU  things," 
and  affirming  that  "  by  Him  alt  things  con- 
sist:"* thus  showing  that  he,  Faul,  could  have 
no  sympathy  with  those  who  conut  it  an  un- 
important, if  not  an  irrelevant  question,  as  to 
what  place  Cte^t  holds  in  the  uniwne, 
and  who  scon  to  think  that  the  moral  cha- 
racter, the  spiritual  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazaieth 
is  all  in  all.  The  propitiatory  nature  «f 
Christ's  KifTeringG  and  death  come  in  for 
explicit  notice  and  affirmation  in  Paulls 
Epistles  to  Rome  and  Corinth  ;  'Wfailst  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — which  most  scholars 
will  admit  to  be  Pauline  in  spirit,  if  not  in 
literal  authorship — the  atonement  of  our  LokI 
is  brought  out  in  unmistakable  tenns;  the 
types  of  the  Jewish  economy  being  made 
vehicles  of  evangelical  instructioi;,  so  as  to 
molee  us  feej  that  Judaism  was  a  necessary  pre- 
paration for  Chhsti^iity — that  widiout  the 
laws  of  Moses  we  oould  not  have  appreheud^ 
the  redemptive  work  of  Christ 

To  pass  over  other  apoetles,  what  Bt. 
John,  who  crowns  and  completes  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament,  says  on  the  same 
subject,  is  ahke  comprehensive  and  character- 
istic— for  he  conspicuous  ly  preseu  ts  the  Saviour 
to  the  reverential  faith  and  die  grateful  love 
of  the  Church,  as  both  the  Word,  and  the 
Lamb  —  the  Word,  who  was  "wkh  God," 
who  "was  God"— the  I^unb,  who  "taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world " — "the  Lamb 


tlam  " — "  the  Luab  in    the  midst  of  the '' 
throne," 

The  point  which  we  now  have  distinctly  i 
before  our  own  mind,  and  which  we  viih  |i 
ciearly  to  convey  to  our  readers  is,— thit 
whether  authority  or  not  be  attached  to  sudi 
teaching  (and  with  the  question  of  antlionty  . 
we  do  not  deal  in  this  part  of  our  papa)  ;, 
teaching  of  Hiis  description,  definite  and  [] 
decided,  to  a  large  octent  may  be  found  in  : 
the  writing  of  apostles  and  prophets. 
Some  divines,  no  doubt,  by  a  vvt-  ; 
drawing  process,  have  attempted  to  educe 
from  Scripture  more  precise  conclusions  on 
the  mysteries  of  the  Redeemer  and  his  k- 
demption,  than  Scripture,  fairly  studied,  will 
warrant ;  but  over-statement  on  one  »de  . 
does  not  justify  or  excuse  under-statement  ' 
on  the  other.  Outsiders,  even  opponent; 
admit,  that  there  is  an  amount  of  dogDalic 
teaching  in  the  New  Testament  upon  the 
subject  now  under  consideration,  wiiich 
cannot  be  explained  away,  and  to  il  thtj 
bind,  and  fairly  bind,  the  avowed  ducipte 
of  the  Christian  faith.  They  cririciie  jt^llr 
those  who  would  resolve  Christianity  mio 
vague  generahties.  They  fpeak  of  "the 
strange  and  sinister  mode  of  assault  upon 
religion  which  we  watch  with  wondering  eye, 
and  which  cEHisists  in  wearing  the  shidd  and 
device  of  a  faith,  and  industriously  sboutiiig 
the  cry  of  a  Church,  the  more  effectually  U 
reduce  the  faith  to  a  vague  futility,  snd  its 
outward  ordering  to  a  piece  of  ingenious^ 
reticulated  pretence."  They  truly  describe 
certain  exponents  of  Christiaaity  as  "  muffled 
phantoms  of  debate,  made  to  geeticuLVc 
inexpiesEdble  things,  in  portentously  signi- 
ficant silence."  They  affirm,  to  use  the' 
own  knguage,  that  controversial  DleD-a^a^K 
are  eager  to  liave  it  thought  that  tbey  war 
the  colours  of  the  other  side — that  the  thw- 
logian  would  iain  pass  for  the  lation^a. 
the  freetbiidcer  for  a  peison  with  his  on 
orthodoxies  (if  you  only  knew  them),  ud 
that  {ihiiasopkic  candour  and  intelligent 
are  supposed  to  have  hit  their  final  c^aii, 
in  the  doctrine  diat  everything  is  both  tiae 
and  i^Jse  at  the  sasne  time.  This  ceneui^ 
this  satire,  is,  alas  !  justly  iacurrcd  by  sone 
in  the  present  day,  wither  covert  eBeaaes 
or  real  friends.  We  judge  no  man's  modres. 
And  we  can  only  meet  this  scwt  of  tiiii^  t? 
atrenuously  maintaining,  that  Scripture  teach- 
ii^  is  mierepresented  and  caricatured— unn- 
tentionolly,  we  hofte — by  those  who  thus  seem 
to  play  fast  and  loose  with  theOld  Testsowit 
and  the  New.  It  ^peara  to  us  that  thereaR 
lucid  and  emphatic  declarattons  made  by  I 
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,propbets^8md  ukis^ge,  of  certain  tbicgs  nhidi 
tkey  verily  aaa  indied  belie:v«d  concerning 
Jesus  Chnstas  Aeconier-siQneof'tJwir  religion 
—the  cajjicr.stgjieof  biaown.Chuich  :  jwidit 
^Further  appeals  that  these  dedaialions  a.re  tn 
.the  gftfiBt  <t4ucii  we  iuve  ventiued  ls.expTecii. 

Aitd  .-now  thai  iKe  b^ue  in  a.  Eumiaa^ 
fit^Qq,  j^odeied  ueccseai?  by  tlie  lijoits  ef 
jHich-a  paper  jLS  thie,  OKpressod  what  we  take 
to  be  tbe  teetiDuiay  «f  «poatl«s  ^nd  prophets 
tD-JOBtU  Ctttitt  OS  the  JouDdetion  of  Christi- 
anity, and  of  the  sianer'fi  hope  in  the  [«d«ein- 
ingtnetcy  of  God,  we  proceed  to  remade— 

That^pofitLes  bev'tUeir  teetiwony  ttirough 
the  jUumioation  and  impulse  of  a  S|^it, 
whkh  Jesus  Christ  Himsolf  pTomisad  to 
bc&Um,  and  which  ihey  weie  convinced  they 
had  receivefi. 

As  to  XtteprMoisf,  our  Lord  declared  they 
jsbould  receive  the  Spint  of  TrutA .-  "  And  I 
will  piay  the  J'ather,  and  He  £hall  give  you 
another  Comfortei,  that  He  may  abide  with 
yen  for  evw ;  even  Jhe  Spirit  of  truth ;  whom 
the  v<»ld  canoot . receive,  bacaiue  it  saeth 
Himrnot,neither'knowetbHini:  butyeknow 
Hiai ;  for  He  dwclleth  with  jrou,  and  shall  be 
in  jrau."*  He  also  described  this  spirit  as 
ihe  sfmt  of  Hisiory.  "The  Comfoiter, 
which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father 
will  send  in  my  name,  He  shall  teacdi  you 
^  thLi^,  and  bung  all  thit^  to  your  ee- 
jmesibnnce,  whatsoever  I  have  eaid  unto 
yon."-!-  He  Jikewise  iatiimrtps  t^iat  this 
^irit  would  comBmacate  a  further  rofeia- 
tion.  "But  when  the  Comfcrter  it  oome, 
whpm  I  will  send  unto  you  frcun  the  Father, 
.even  ihe  Spirit  «f  truth,  which  proceedeth 
irom  the  Father,  Hcsball  testify "  (or  bear 
witness] " of jBie:  andyealsoBhallbeaiwitQcss" 
(or  testify)  "  of  me,  becauae  ye  have  been  with 
JOE  (xovx  Jbe  besinning." :[  Here,  very 
plainly,  the  discipleE  were  given  to  under- 
stand,  that,  added  to  their  own  distinct  i£~ 
ooUection  of  what  they  had  themselves  «een 
and  heard,  there  would  he  convayed  to  their 
jninds  by  the  Comforter,  funher  imp«asions 
of -what  B£  did  .aod  what  He  w«g.  And  yet 
again :  "  Jl«wbeit  when  He,  the  Bpiiit  of 
truth,  is  come.  He  wUl  guide  you  into  all 
fcUh:  (for .He  shali  not ^peakof "  (ortouohing) 
"  Himself  i  bw  He  shaU.glorify  me :  for  Ha 
-idudl  take  of  mioe,  {tod  shall  shew  it  uiuo 
you.  All  things  that  the  Father  bath  are 
diae  :  therefore  said  I,  that  He  shall  take  of 
minfi,.and  shall  shew  it  unto  you."  §  These 
axe  words  obviously  presentiiDf  the  idea 
that  the  coming  revelation  of  Qiiist  would 
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ightily  esalt  mien's  conceptions  of  Him ; 
that  He  would  be  seen  by  them  to  be  imace 
glorious  than  ever ;  that,  in  fact,  up  to  this 
time  Ihe^  had  not  thought  too  much  of  Him, 
but  too  little;  that  'mysterious  as  it  might 
afq^ear,  n4iat  belonged  to  the  Father  belonged 
to  Him,.and  tha-t  tht«K  treaeures  of  infinite 
worth,  the  promised  Illuminator  would  brii^ 
to  hght  for  the  salvation  and  joy  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Chureh.  Once  more  He 
went  on  to  say— and  the  paesa^  deserves 
most  careful  refiecUon— "  These  things  have 
I  spoken  unito  you  io  provecbs :  but  we  time 
coinetb,  when  J  shall  no  more  speak  unto  you 
in  proverbs,  but  I  .shall  show  you  the  Father 
openly."*  Hew  let  the  reader  pause  and 
observe  that  Christ  represents  his  own  teach- 
ing, not  as  more  radiant  but  as  lees  so  than 
that  of  his  in^ired  followers  i  that,  a»npar«d 
with  what  they  would  be  enabled  to  unfold, 
He  had  spoken  in  "  proverbs"  or  dark  say- 
ings ;  that  the  Father,  as  well  as  Himseft, 
were  to  he  manifested  more  openly  under  the 
diflpensation  of  the  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of 
truth ;  in  ehort,  that  more  of  truth  relative  to 
his  own  and  bis  Father's  glory  would  be 
conveyed  after  his  ascension  to  heaven  than 
during  his  earthly  state.  Nor  let  the  reader 
tail  to  nodce  that  this  postponed  and  pro- 
mised teaching  on  the  pert  of  the  Spirit  of 
truth  to  die  disciples  after  Christ's  departure 
is  pronminced  by  Him  to  be  his  own — "  I  shall 
no  more  speak  unto  you  in  parables."  It  would 
beat  once  his  teaching  and  the  Spirifs  teaoh- 
ing;  and,  conveyed  by  the  Apostles  to 
other  and  to  succeedisg  generations,  it  would 
be  also  their  teaahlog.  The  whole  idea 
amounts  to  this  at  least,  that  Jesus  Christ 
would  secure  for  the  Apostles  ^  light  and 
.grace  and  power  of  what  He  called  the  Fara- 
Me,  — <-  in  consequense  of  which  they  would 
come  to  know  more  of  Him  dian  He  had 
ever  taught  them  with  his  own  lips;  and 
further,  that  what  they  know  in  tiiis  way, 
when  they  taught  it  as  they  had  received 
it,  would  reach  the  mindj  and  hearts  of  men 
'with  an  authority  which  in  its  conclusive- 
ness would  be  the  same  as  his  own.  The 
grouod  on  which  in  these  wonderful  sayings 
He  placed  his  servants  is  very  high  ;  as  He 
declared  in  words  we  have  not  yet  quoted, 
but  which  we  ought  te  cite,  "  Henceforth  I 
call  you  not  sarvacts  ;  for  the  servant  knoweth 
not  what  bis  Lord  doeth :  but  I  have  called 
you  friends  ;  for  all  things  that  I  have  heard  of 
my  Father  I  have  made  known  unto  you."t 
As  depositories  of  knowledge  for  the  Church's 
^irittial  enrichment,  as  authorised  teachers 
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of  the  Gospel,  Jesus  really  placed  his  Apostles 
on  3.  level  with  Himseif. 

What  were  their  own  c<mvUfions  on  the 
subject?  No  one,  we  should  think,  can 
read  the  introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  John 
thoughtfully  in  the  light  of  the  promises  Just 
quoted,  without  recognising  in  those  few  sen- 
tences respecting  the  divinity  of  our  Lord 
that  calm  assured  confidence  of  the  truth  and 
authority  of  what  he  uTote,  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  infallible  inspiration  would 
create.  And  is  there  not  throughout  the 
Epistle  of  this  Divine,  this  Theologian,  a  tone 
of  teaching  indicative  of  intuition  rather  than 
reasoning?  Is  he  not  oracular  rather  than 
argumentative?  Is  not  his  style  very  like 
his  Master's; — full  of  undoubting,  unhesi- 
tating assurance,  as  of  one  who  felt  that  his 
eyes  had  been  marvellously  opened,  his  tongue 
supematurally  loosened,  his  pen  divinely 
guided  ?  Does  not  the  authority  of  an 
Apostle  come  out  as  in  accents  of  a  voice 
from  heaven,  when  he  says,  "  We  are  of  God : 
he  that  knoweth  God  heareth  us ;  he  that  is 
not  of  God  heareth  not  us.  Hereby  know 
we  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  error."* 
How  similar  this  is  to  what  the  Master  say^, 
"  To  this  end  was  I  bom,  and  for  this  cause 
came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear 
witness  unto  the  truth.  Every  one  that  is  of 
the  truth  heareth  my  voice."t  How  strangely 
all  these  words  seem  to  be  forgotten  by  some ! 

Turning  to  St.  Paul,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  what  were  his  convictions  when 
he  was  preaching  the  Gospel  or  explaining 
it  in  his  Epistles.  "  If  any  man  preach  any 
other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye  have  re- 
ceived, let  him  be  accursed.  I  certify  you, 
brethren,  that  the  gospel  which  was  preached 
of  me  is  not  after  man.  For  I  neither  re- 
ceived it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but 
by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. "J 

Looking  over  what  we  have  said,  we  find 
that  apostles  stood  in  the  following  relation  to 
Christ : — As  disciples  they  were  necessarily 
in  a  position  of  inferiority,  for  He  was  the 
Sender,  they  were  the  sent;  He  was  Lord, 
they  were  servants.  As  men  receiving  illumi- 
nation from  a  Divine  Spirit,  they  still  appear 
in  a  station  of  inferiority;  but  as  teachers 
BUed  with  the  promised  Spirit,  they  convey 
lessons  which  have  the  same  claim  upon  our 
icceptance  with  those  which  He  himself  com- 
•nunicated,  and  on  some  points,  whilst  in 
perfect  harmony  with  Him,  they  are  fuller 
md  more  explicit. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  a  method 
jf  interpretation  obtains  in  some  quarters 


fixing  a  maximntn  of  meaning  upon  what  we 
read  in  the  Gospels,  and  a  minimum  of  mran-  ' 
ing  on  what  we  read  in  the  Kpistles ;  and  so 
an  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  effect  that  , 
we  learn  little  from  the  latter  beyond  what  we  ; 
may  gather  from  the  former ;  but  it  requires  in  i 
some  cases  much  straining,  much  unnatural 
forcingof  words,  and  in  others  much  explain- 
ing away,  to  produce   this   effect  r — and  lo 
ninety-nine  out  ofcveryhundredreaden  of  the 
New  Testament,  it  appears  beyond  question, 
that  we  learn  certain  things  as  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  from  the  Aposde  Paul,  , 
which  we  could  not  have  discovered  in  the  i 
histories  of  the  four  Evangelists.      For  ei- 
ample,  as  to  the  doctrines  of  Justification  by 
ftiiUi — the  Atonement,  Adoption,  and  Sancli-  , 
fication,nottomention  others— theyexist only  ; 
as  germs— full  of  fruitful  life,  we  admit — but 
stiii  only  as  germs  in  the  first  half  of  the  New 
Testament,    awaiting    full    development  in 
the  second  half.     How  could  it  be  otherwise? 
How  could  the  fall  meaning  of  Christ's  dying 
for  our  sins  be  conveyed  before  the  Cwt  rf 
his  death  had   occurred?      How  could  his 
rising  again  for   our  justification  be  made 
plain  ere  the  resurrection  took  place  ?    How 
could  his  spiritual  reign  be  exhibited,  pre- 
viously to  his  ascending  up  on  high?    Cer- 
tain things  had  to  be  done  before  they  were 
explained :  events  had  to  come  to  pass  before 
the  principles  embodied  in  them  could  be  i 
evolved.     The    development    of   Christian  ■ 
doctrine  throughout  the  New  Testament  pro- 
ceeds'on  the  same  line^it  is  an  orpnic  de- 
velopment  of  the    same  living   and  'vigor- 
ous  truths^but  still    it   is   a   development 
— a  very  decided  and  advancing  one — tra» 
able  by  every  unprejudiced   student  of  the  \ 
divine  oracles.     In  what  Christ  Himself  aid 
and  did,  lies  much  which  is  covered,  lite  the  , 
treasures  hid  in  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant: 
and — to   extend    the   allusion — the  Son  of 
man  in  whom  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily,  whilst  on   earth,  had  the 
glories  of  his  Divinity  partly  veiled  behind  , 
the  curtains    of  his  temporary  humiliation. 
But  after  his  ascension,  after  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost,   apostolic    han'ds    brought    out   the 
hidden   treasure,  and  held  it  up  in  its  rich- 
ness   and  radiance   before   the   eyes  of  an 
adoring  church.     And  in  that  day  of  daj'S 
began  the  rending  of  the  veil,  which  opened 
up    distinctly    the    mysteries    of   the  God- 
head, and  the  redemption   of    our  blessed 
Lord,  until  the  revelation  of  these  surpassing 
wonders  attained  iti  zenith  in  the  light  and 
splendour  of  the  final  canonical  writings  of 
St.  John  the  Divine.  i 
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A  kind  of  incognito  was  maintained  by  the 
Son  of  God  during  the  days  of  his  flesh. 
TTiere  was  reserve — there  was  concealment. 
Some  of  his  miracles  He  would  not  allow  to 
■  be  proclaimed — some  questions  about  Him- 
I  self  He  would  not  answer.  Then  it  was,  as 
St.  Paul  says — ^"He  made  Himself  of  no 
I  reputation.  He  emptied  Himself,  taking 
upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  being  made 
in  the  likeness  of  men,  and  being  found  in 
'.  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  Himself,  becom- 
I  ing  obedient  even  unto  death,  and  that  the 
death  of  the  cross."*  Christ's  earthly  life 
and  heavenly  life  are  to  a  lai^e  extent  con- 
I  trasts  to  each  other :  the  one  containing  more 
of  concealment,  the  other  more  of  manifes- 
tation. First  we  see  the  sim  behind  a  cloud 
— there  are  bursts  of  glory  now  and  then,  but 
the  cloud  returns.  Next  we  see  the  clouds 
dispersed,  and  the  Divine  Christ — the  world's 
Redeemer— appears  as  the  sun  in  an  azure 
firmament,  shining  in  its  strength.  The  hu- 
miliation over  for  ever,  "  God  exalted  Him 
exceedingly,  and  bestowed  on  Him  the  name 
which  is  above  every  name,  that  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bend,  of  thit^ 
in  heaven,  and  on  earth,  and  under  the 
earth,  and  that  evety  tongue  should  confess 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father,"  f  This  is  Paul's  view— here  a 
plain  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  aspect 
under  which  the  Christ  was  seen  previously  to 
his  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  the  aspect 
under  which  He  is  subsequently  revealed  to 
his  loving  disciples.  The  Apostle  virtually 
affirms  that  an  unfolding  of  the  Lord's  glory 
succeeded  his  exaltation,  such  as  far  sur- . 
passed  what  mortal  eyes  had  previously 
beheld.  Pentecost  marks  a  new  stage  in  ' 
human  Imowledge,  touching  the  double ' 
nature  and  the  redemptive  work  of  Jesus.  I 
There  was  communicated  to  the  believing  ! 
and  the  devout,  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  his  person  and  his  salvation  after 
He  became  enthroned  above,  than  could  be 
enjoyed  while  He  tabernacled  below.  Cur- 
tains once  drawn  are  folded  back ;  windows 
once  shut  are  opened.  Some  of  Paul's  Epistles 
probably  were  written  before  any  of  the 
Gospels— certainly  the  whole  of  the  former 
were  composed  before  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 
But  not  to  urge  that  fact,  it  is  sufficient  to 
remember,  that  we  possess  the  Gospels  and 
the  Epistles  together,  and  should  read  them 
side  by  side.  By  the  help  of  the  Epistles 
we  are  to  interpret  the  Gospels.  The  former 
are  so  many  candles  or  so  many  lamps 
burning  round  us  as  we  read ;  in  the  light  of 


which  wc  decipher  mystic  and  obscure  char 
acters  described  in  the  other  venerable  records. 
We  now  reach  a  further  point.  Those 
who  by  divine  inspiration  testify  of  Christ 
as  the  oaK  foundation,  do  themselves  build 
on  Him  their  own  best  hopes.  Prophets 
and  apostles  are  not  like  angels,  desiring, 
with  a  holy  curiosity,  to  look  into  what  con- 
cerns others  personally  and  practically  more 
than  themselves.  Nor  are  they  like  Balaam, 
who  cast  glances  upon  3  gloiy  too  far  off  to 
gild  his  own  gloomy  path,  and  exclaimed, 
"I  shall  sec  Him,  but  not  now:  I  shall 
behold  Him,  but  not  nigh."*  No,  they  all 
rejoice  in  Him  as  a  present  Saviour — their 
Saviour, — and  by  faith  and  love  unite  them- 
selves  to  Him  in  an  everlasting  covenant. 
Paul  may  be  taken  as  spokesman  for  the 
rest :  "  It  pleased  God,  who  separated  me 
from  my  mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by 
his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me."t  Yes, 
"(«me."  He  and  all  his  brethren  in  the 
apostleship  were  recipients  of  an  inward  life, 
as  well  as  an  objective  revelation.  They 
had  convictions,  sentiments,  hopes,  and  joys 
penetrating  to  the  depths  of  their  nature^ 
whilst  before  the  eyes  of  their  reason  shone 
visions  of  truth  which  were  visions  of  God. 
Readers  who  fail  to  accept  the  secrets  of 
Christian  experience  disclosed  by  St  Paul, 
— who  do  not  open  their  minds  to  receive 
those  confidential  communications,  if  we 
may  call  them  so,  which  this  wonderful 
correspondent,  writing  to  us  across  the  ocean 
of  the  ages,  entrust  to  men  like-minded  with 
himself,  to  men  breathing  the  sympathies  of 
Gospel  life — such  readers  miss  one  most 
precious  cliarm  of  these  matchless  letters. 
He  writes  not  as  an  ambassador  charged 
with  a  diplomatic  trust,  but  as  a  friend  filled 
with  the  redemption,  overflowing  with  the 
love  of  Christ  How  He  lets  us  see  the 
inmost  sanctuary  of  his  soul,  when  he  writes, 
"  I  thank  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  who  hath 
enabled  me,  for  that  He  counted  me  faithful, 
putting  me  intQ.the  ministry  ;  who  was  before 
a  blasphemer,  and  a  persecutor,  and  injurious  : 
but  I  obtained  mercy,  because  I  did  it  igno- 
rantly  in  unbelief.  And  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  was  exceedii^  abundant  with  faith  and 
love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  This  is  a 
faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners ;  of  whom  I  am  chief,"!  And 
again,  writing  to  the  same  young  minister — 
his  loving  disciple  and  friend — he  says,  "  I 
am  not  ashamed :  for  I  know  whom  I  have 
believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  He  is  able 

*  Num.  Miv.  17-       To*!,  i.  ij,  16.       t  1  Tim.  i.  11— ij- 
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to  ktip  tlUZ  wbicin  I  hxat  cataadtteA  unto 
Him  zgaiasC  that  da^."*  In  ahoit,  apo»- 
tlea  fbU  their'  ^itt  as  sinners  and  tbnr  im- 
perfectioiis  ax  sunlB,  and  relied  an  Christ 
for  acceptance  with  God,  and  on  tiw  Uolj< 
Spirit  for  their  sanotiflcadon  and  comfort. 

There  is,  tiwn,  we  proowd  to  observe,  oo 
contndictioii  between  diess  two  positions'— 
that  the  teachingi  of  afosdes  on  certain 
paint*  go  fnitha  tl&n  those  o£  Jenu  Him^ 
s^  also>  that  dieir  inspired  wntings  on  all 
poJDts  respcctiK^  Him  and  the  rdations  in 
which  He  stands  to  men,  ars'  as  dear  and  as 
conclusive  as  his  i  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
personally  tbereis  an  infiitite  difference  between 
Him  and  them — in  tkct,  all  the  difference 
between  a  Master  and  his  mosssngo's,  a  Slo 
deemer  and  his  redwraed,  between  a  perfict 
oiT^naland  an  imperfect  copy,  betw<9en  the 
divins  and  the  hiunan,  between  God  and  man. 
Oui  feelings  towards'  the  apostles  and 
towards  Christ  are  veiy  different.  In  a;  cet* 
tain  -way  ^>03tles'  words  never  oin  be  the 
same  to  m  as  Christ's :  though  alike  as  to 
audiority,  they  an;  not  alike  3Mi  to  hearts 
touching  power,  TakeanilliutiBtioin.  Every 
'Act  (rf  Parliameiit  passed  by  Queen,  Lords, 
and  Comnrans,  carries  with  it  the  force  of 
law,  is  binding  on  every  subject,  and  it  is  at 
our  peril  that  we  disobey.  But  that  is  one 
thing.  Let  us  eater  tho  presence  of  Her 
Majesty,  stand  before  her  throne  in  the 
Hyiuse  of  Peers,  and  receive  ffmn  her  own 
lips  a  speech  to  her  faithful  lieges ;  or  enter 
the  TOyaX  closet  to  listen  to  a  gracious  answer 
to  some-  loyal  address ;  and  every  one  who 
has  ever  enjoyed  such  a  privii^e,  especially 
the  latter,  and  witnessed  the  dignity  and 
grace  of  that  noble  lady,  and  hstened  to  her 
own  voice  full  of  power  and  sweetness,  must 
feel  that  this  is  quite  another  thing.  And  so 
—to  compare  divine  things  with  human— it 
is  one  thing  to  bcnr  to  the  declarations  Euid 
behests  of  the  inspired,  as  they  dehver  what 
they  have  received  flom  heaven^  as  thay 
bind  on  our  consciences  the  burdens  of  the 
Lord ;  and  quite  another  to  turn  to  the 
only-begottcQ  Son  of  God,  to  hear  his 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  his  biddit^  fare- 
well in  the  supper-room  at  Jemaalem,  We 
remember  that  a  dear  Mend — a  most 
orthodox  divine,  who  enalted  apostolic 
authority  as  high  as  any  man  could  justly  do 
when  he  came  to  die,  and  some  one 
offered  to  read  to  him  out  of  the  Episdes, 
"  No,"  said  he,  "  I  would  rather  hear  the 
words  of  the  Master  himsel£"  We  can 
understend  the  feeling  firily ;  and  in  perfect 


.' conaistdnty  vHth  all  we  have  said  abott.  tk 
teaching  of  Fau),  and  the  oihat  apostlei,  wt 
should  wiait,  above  all  things,  to-  liave-  tbt 
world  with  a  refreshed  stemety'  at  /lit  ^ 
cions'  words  when.  H«  said,  "  Lst  not  yout 
hoarta  be  troubled:  ye  believe  in  God, 
bslicvs  abo  in  mc  bi  my  Eathet's  boosa 
are-  many  maoacns  :  i£  it  ware  not  sa,  I 
wonkt  haVe  told  yon.  [  gp  to  prqara  a 
place  for  you.  ^d  if  I  goandpic^aKa 
place  for  yba,  I  w^  coma' agpin^  and  receive 
you  unto  myself;  that  irtiertt-  £  am.  then  yt 
may  be  also."  *' 

Two  practical  leescns  reroaini 

Defer  td  a^wsdes.  as  teachers.  If  a 
revelation  of  truth  be  raad«  by  God' to  mcs, 
it  mutt  be  either  immadiMsly  comimiiicalal 
to  edch  of  them,  or  it  mist  be  conveyed  li^ 
some  to  otiiers.  The  one  aiicmative  is 
ccmttadicted  by^  fkcts,.  and  as'  a  caaxp- 
tion  is  cnoumbared  with  hopclesc  (li& 
culdes.  Thei  other  is  what,  appean.on  tM 
face  of  Scripfuie,  and  commends  itidf 
as  reasonable  to  reflecting  laindsj  That 
one  hnniac  being  should  be  employed  as  tlu 
means  of  ilhuninating  another  is  is  perieci 
harmony  with  what  we  I&nowof  dte  history  oC 
hmmn  intdligence ;  and  tbu  the  pcsGcssioD 
of  supernatuKii  wisdom  and  of'  supemattiial 
acquaintance  with  the  tkcts  of  the-  ^)iritual 
w<nid,  and  the  relations  between  God  and 
man,  may  be  proved  to  beloBg  to  those  who 
are  manifestly  gifted  with  supernatural  Imow- 
ledge  in  the  farm  of  prophecy,  or  with  s\^- 
natural  power  in  the  form  of'  miracles, — is  > 
perfectly  reasonable  position.  Not  dot 
either  of  these  gifts  can  immediately  verify 
statements'  made  by  a  Qivine  Tcajcker,  bat 
they  can  satisfactorily  serve  as  credentials  ol 
a  divine  mission.  Nor  is  immaculate  chai3cici 
to  be  expected  in  an  intetnurofflaBor  of  tic 
divine  will  j  for  a  vivid  and  a&uratc  percep- 
tion of  spiritual  tmth  is  quite  OMnpatibie 
with  lingering  moral  infirmities  ;  if  mm  and 
not  angels  are  cmpltiyed  as  messengers  of 
truth  from  heavtAt,  absolute  perfection  in 
them,  according  tb  the  course  of  things  in 
tliis  world,  is  impoBiii)Ie';  and  their  trust 
worthiness,  theii  claims  on  our  levereiice, 
and  tiie  force  of  their  demarrds  on  out  faith, 
are  not  impaifod  by  their  laorat  inferiority  to 
Him  in  whose  niime  they  spe^  S  «  ' 
accept  the  fact  of  a  revelation,  we  can  no  ' 
mora  decline  to  receive  the  teachings  oi' ' 
postl'es  as  conclusive,  than  could  the  Jevi 
decline  to  follow  Moses  as  their  la»^ver. 
Deference,  then,  to  apostolic  aWhtaity  is  » 
reasonable  service;  and  we  shidl  find  it  at  I 
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pleuont  and  blessed  3A  it  is  reasonahle ;  for 
the  truth  into  which  they  lead  ub  mil.  open. 
bcfoTC  our  intellectual  viaion  with  a  winning 
beauty,  it  will  amply  vindicate  its  own  claims 
whsn  established  in  our  mwds — we  shall 
have  the  witness  in  ourselvas,  sweetly  con- 
ArmiDg  every  other  witness — in  God's  light 
■9K  shall  aee  light ;  and  more  and  more  ^bail 
w«  be  oxiviaccd  from  our  own  holy  experi- 
ence, that  the  wisdom  of  Paul  and  Peter, 
James  and  John,  ceraos  "  from  the  Father  of 
Lights^  with  whom  is  oo  variableiussj  ocitber 
shadow  of  turning."*  ' 

Itnitate  apostles  as  es&mples..  Tbey 
came  to  Christ.  They  believed  in  Christ. 
'Fhey  said,  "  Lord,  to  whom  shoukl  we  go? 
Thou  hast  the  wcode  at  eternal  lifb."    They 


were  ready  to  give  up  all  for  his  sake. 
Tb^  took  up  their  cross  and  followed  Him. 
TTiey  loved  and  tmsted  him;  For  dieir  own 
salvadon.  they  loalted  to  no  other.  "  We 
have  redemption  through  his  Nood,  even  the- 
for^venes&of  sins."*  This  was  their  faith — 
"Wherefore  we  labotU,  that,  whether  present 
01  absent,  we  may  be  accqjted  of  Him."  f 
Hiis  was  tjleic  endeavour.  "  Our  conversa- 
tian  is  in  heaven  -  &om  whence  also  we  look 
for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  who 
shall  change  our  vile  bo<^,  that  it  may  be 
fashioned  like  unto  his  gbrious  body,  accord- 
ing to  the  working  whereby  He  is  able  even 
ta  subdue  all  things  unto  himself."  }  This 
waS'  their  hope.  Let  their  faith,  their  en- 
deavour, their  hope  be  ours. 

JOKN    STOUGHTON, 


PRAYER  FOR  RAIN. 


OLIFT  onr  siririts,  Lord,  to  "niae ! 
We  would  not  earthward  bend  the  k 

To  grovel  for  scKue  golden  gain. 
It  is  for  very  life  we  plead : 
O  hear  us.  Father,  in  our  need. 

And  ope  Thy  Heavens  to  us  in  Rain. 
"We  trust  our  seed  to  the  daik  earth. 
But  only  Thou  canst  bring  it  forth 

In  ripened  fields  of  smiling  grain. 
By  Thee  alone  are  all  things  fed ; 
To  Thee  alone  we  look  for  btcad ; 

Pity  us,  Lord,  and  send  the  Rain. 
Thy  sunbeams  drink  up  dew  and  shade : 
They  pierce,  as  with  a.  burning  blade, 

Down  to  the  rOot  of  grass  and  grain  I 


A  world  of  dumb  things  droop  and  die, 
For  their  sake  hear  the  human  cry, 

And  send  Thy  succour,  I>ord,  in  Rain. 
We  watch  the  clouds  that  climb  and  pass 
Across  the  heavens  like  breath  from  glass : 

O  make  Thy  covenant  once  again, 
And  bid  our  Bow  of  Promise  rise ; 
While  springing  earth  drinks  from  the  skies 

The  life  and  glory  of  the  Rain. 
Thy  World  revive.     Make  ^lad  the  Vine 
That  turns  the  water  into  wine ; 

In  the  green  ear  enrich  the  grain  : 
Christen  &e  flower  and  crown  with  fhut : 
All  nature  quicken — core  and  root — 

And  shed  'ITiy  bleasiDg,  Lord,  in  Rain. 

GERALD  MASSCY. 


ON  THE  ECLIPSES  OF  SCRIPTURE  TIMES. 

n.— raOSE  OF  THE  KEW  TESTAMENT  PERIOD. 


IN  treating  this  portion  of  the  subject;  we 
shall  direct  our  chief  attention  to  the 
identification  of  a  single  lunar  edipse,  pre- 
mising, however,  that  it  is  one  of  paramount 
interest,  from  tiie  calculations  which  have 
been  founded  upon  It  with  respect  to  the 
date  of  our  Saviour's  nativity. 

Wide  as  is  the  field  traversed  by  Josephus, 
that  historian  nowhere  records  a  ^olar  eclipse, 
and  only  once  does  he  refer  to  an  obscura- 
tion: of  the  moon.  (See  his  "Antiquities," 
book  xviL  chap.  vi.  sec  4.)  Let  us  explain 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  allusion  oc- 
curs. Herod  the  Great,  now  in  his  sixty- 
ninth  or  seventieth  year,  lay  sick,  and 
apparently  dying  of  a  grievous  distemper. 


Fech'ng  that  the  last  sands  of  his  earthly 
existence  were  fast  running  out,  he  made  a 
fresh  will,  disposing  of  his  private  property, 
and  (subject  to  the  confirmation  of  Augustus) 
nominating  his  successor.  Those  who  hated 
the  innovations  of  a  semi-heathenish  charac- 
ter which  the  Idumsan  monarch,  to  please 
his  Roman  patrons,  had  introduced  into  the 
Jewish  worship,  fancied  that  they  might  now 
with  tolerable  safety  proceed  to  action  ;  and 
two  eloquent  theological  teachers,  or  profes- 
sors, Matthias  and  Judas  by  name,  incited 
theii  pupils  to  pull  down  a  lai^e  golden 
eagle  which  Herod  had  erected  over  the 
great  gate  of  the  Temple.  If  the  young  men 
felt  timid  about  following  out  the  dangerous 
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advice  of  their  professors,  an  erroneous  report 
of  the  king's  deatli,  which  just  then  arrived, 
removed  all  their  scruples  :  they  conse- 
quently tore  down  the  eagle,  and  cut  it  to 
pieces  in  broad  daylight,  and  with  quite  a 
namber  of  people  looking  on.  Forty  of  the 
students,  with  their  two  professors,  were 
arrested,  and  having,  when  brought  before 
Herod,  boldly  defended  their  conduct,  were 
given  over  for  capital  punishmenL  At  the 
same  time,  the  high  priest,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  connived  at  the  outbreak,  was 
degraded  from  his  office.  Like  the  more 
active  of  the  two  professors,  he  was  called 
Matthias.  After  these  explanations,  it  will 
be  easy  to  understand  the  meaning  of  Jo- 
sephus  when  he  says ; — 

"But  Herod  deprived  this  Matthias  of  the  higli 
priesthood,  and  buml  the  other  Matthias  who  had 
raised  the  seditan,  with  his  compaiiioDS,  alive.  And 
that  very  night  thert  war  an  tclifie  of  the  maoH." 

Is  it  possible  to  settle  decisively  the  date 
of  the  astronomical  event  now  indicated? 
In  place  of  attempting  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, it  will  be  better  at  once  to  present  the 
leading  facts  bearing  on  the  subject.  The 
very  distinguished  astronomer,  Mr.  Hind, 
furnished  Mr.  Bosanquet  with  the  particulars 
of  all  the  eclipses  which  occurred  between 
the  years  b.c  5  and  b.c.  i  of  the  common 
reckoning,  that  careful  investigation  might  be 
made  which  best  fulfilled  the  conditions  re- 
quired by  the  narrative  of  Josephus,  There 
were  four  lunar  eclipses  between  the  dates 
just  mentioned.  The  first  occurred  on  the 
23rd  of  March,  B.C.  5  ;  the  second,  on  15th 
September  of  the  same  year ;  the  third,  on 
March  nth,  of  B.C.  4;  and  the  fourth,  on 
January  9th  and  10th  (civil  reckoning)  of 
B.C.  1.  The  first,  second,  and  fourth  were 
total  eclipses,  while  the  third  was  only  par- 
tial Which  of  these  was  the  one  alluded  to 
by  Josephus?  To  settle  this,  it  is  needfiil, 
first,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  at  what  season 
of  the  year  the  events  recoided  by  the  Jew- 
ish historian  took  place.  From  the  second 
chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  we  leara  that 
Jesus  was  bom  while  Cyrenius  was  governor 
of  Syria.  This  statement  for  a  long  time 
occasioned  no  slight  perplexity  to  Scripture 
commentators,  from  thtf  want  of  harmony 
between  it  and  an  allegation  made  by  Jo- 
sephus, that  Cyrenius  did  not  come  to  Syria 
till  the  removal  of  Archelaus,  which  our 
readers  know  was  many  years  (nine  or  ten, 
at  least)  after"  the  birth  of  Christ.  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel Lacdner  had  a  very  learned  and 
admirably  fair  disserution  on  this  difficulty, 
but  neither  he  nor  any  other  eminent  writer 


succeeded    in    removing    it    till    Proressor  . 
Augustus  Zumpt,  of  Berlin,  made  the  notaUe  I 
discovery  to  which  the  attention  of  educated 
people  in  this  country  was  drawn  in  a  peri-  I 
odical   called    the    Christian   Reforvur.  fm  ''. 
October,  1855,  as  also  by  Mr.  Merivale,  in  ' 
his    "  History   of   the    Romans   imder  Ihe 
Empire  "  (see  voL  iv.  p.  45,  note.     London : 
1856),  that  Cyrenius,  or,   to    give  him  his 
full  and  proper  Roman  name,   Cains  SuIjh- 
cius  Quinnus  or  Quirinius,  was  fwue  governor  i 
of  Syria ;  the  first  time,  that  referred  to  by  j 
St.  Luke,  being  from  the  closing  part  of  M.  ' 
4  to  B.C.  I.     As  Herod  did  not  long  surrirc  ■ 
the  slaughter  of  Matthias  and  his  follovns, " 
and  as  he  cannot  have  died  till  some  dmc  , 
afier  Cyrenius  came  into  Syria,  the  firel  hnj 
eclipses  furnished  by  Mr.  Hind  are  too  ai\j  , 
for  either  of  them  to  be  identified  with  tlial 
of  Josephus,  and  there  remain  for  con»dera-  I 
tion  only  the  two  others — namely,  those  of 
Marchiath,  B.C.  4;  and  9th  and  roth  January,  | 
B.C  I.    Each  of  these  has  its  advocates.    In  1 
deciding  between  them,  there  is  one  element 
in  the  case  which  should  not  be  forgotten. 
The  eclipse  of  b.c.  4  was  but  partial,  no  mOR 
than  '53,  or,  in  other  words,  a  trifle  above  . 
half  of  the   moon's  disc,  being  obscured; 
while  in  that  of  b.c    i    the  moon  was  to- 
tally eclipsed  for  an  hour  and  forty  minutes. 
Now  if  Josephus  records  but  one  eclipse  in  . 
all  his  writings,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  | 
it   must    ha\e   been   not   partial  but  total.  I 
That  of  B.C,  4  cannot  have  attracted  so  much 
notice  as  its  rival  of  b.c.  i,  regarding  which  1 
Mr.  Hind  says,  "  This  is  a  notable  eclipse, 
the  moon  passing  nearly  centrally  through  the  ■ 
earth's  shadow."    It  would  occupy  too  much  1 
space  were  we  to  go  into  detail  regarding  lie 
other  arguments  which  induce  Mr.  Bosanquet 
to  depart  from  the  common  opinion  that  the  . 
eclipse  of  b.c.  4  was  the  one  alluded  to  by 
Josephus,  and  which  have  led  him  to  give  the  ' 
palm  to  that  of  B.c  1.     Suffice  it  to  say  thit 
there  is  great  force  in  them,  and  that  they  hive 
recently  been  presented  by  him  anew  in  s 
paper  read  on  June  6th,   1871,  before  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Archseology,  and  which 
appeared  at  length  in  the  recently  published 
volume  of  its  transactions  (pp.  93 — 105).  As 
the  splendid  eclipse  of  b.c,  i  would  therefore 
seem  to  be  that  of  Josephus,  and  as  more- 
over  it  is  the  basis  on  which  calculations  re-  1 
specting  the  d^e  of  the  Saviour's  nativityare  ' 
founded,  readers  will  be  interested  to  Imw 
the  details  regarding  the  obscuration  as  these 
were  calculated  by  Mr.  Hind.    The  M^^  '' 
as  before  mentioned,  was  total,  and  occurred  1 
on  January  9th  and  loth,  civil  reckonbg,  « 
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B.C.  I.  The  first  contact  with  penumbra 
took  place  on  January  9th,  at  twenty-six 
minutes  past  ten  p.m.  The  first  contact  with 
the  dark  shadow  was  at  twenty-three  minutes 
past  eleven.  The  eclipse  became  total  at 
twenty  minutes  after  midnight,  and  continued 
so  till  fifty-nine  minutes  past  one  of  the  loth 
January.  The  last  contact  with  the  daik 
shadow  was  at  zh.  57m.  a.m.,  and  the  last 
contact  with  penumbra  at  3h.  33m.  a.m. 
These  details  are  not  given  in  Greenwich 
time,  but  the  hours  are  calculated  according 
to  the  longitude  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  made 
zh.  20m.  53s.  E.,  that  is  35°  13'  15"  E.  If 
Mr.  Bosanquct's  date  of  B.C.  i  for  Josephus's 
eclipse  is  correct,  then  the  date  at  which  the 
Divine  Redeemer  became  incarnate  would  be 
not  4  as  commonly  supposed,  or  B.C.  7  or 
B.C.  5,  as  some  think,  but  the  autumn  of  B.C. 
3  or  the  spring  of  b,c  a.  Such  a  statement 
is,  of  course,  a  contradiction  in  terms,  alleg- 
ing as,  if  the  language  be  rightly  interpreted, 
it  does,  that  Christ  was  bom  two  or  three 
I  years  before  He  was  bom.  The  meaning  is 
'  that  the  common  reckoning  fixed  the  nativity 
two  or  three  years  later  than  accuracy  re- 
quires. It  is  not  wonderful  that  modem  in- 
vestigation should  prove  it  erroneous.  It  was 
not  based  on  records  made  by  men  who 
personally  remembered  the  advent,  or  on  the 
testimony  of  those  who  associated  with  the 
Saviour  while  He  was  on  earth,  and  might 
have  heard  from  Him  the  date  of  his  birth,  or 
even  on  the  calculations  of  chronotogists  who 
lived  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  author  of  tiie  common  reckoning 
with  regard  to  the  time  the  incarnation  oc- 
curred was  a  monk  called  Dionysius,  who 
flourished  at  Rome  about  the  year  a.d.  533, 
and  calledhimselfExiguus,  signifying  in  Ladn 
"petty" or  "mean,"  to  show  the  low  opinion 
he  had  or  pretended  to  have  of  his  own 
merits.  Living  as  he  did  at  the  period  of 
Rome's  decadence,  when  gross  intellectual 
darkness  was  more  and  more  overspreading 
Europe,  he  was  not  at  all  so  well  situated  as 
astronomers  and  chronologists  are  now  for 
coming  to  an  accurate  condusion  on  the  ditS- 
cult  subject  which  occupied  his  attention. 
Now  there  can  be  little  question  that  he 
dated  the  nativity  some  years  too  late,  though 
how  many  is  a  subject  of  dispute. 

If  Mr.  Bosanquet  is  correct  in  thinking  that 
the  time  when  the  Saviour  entered  the  world 
as  an  infant  was  the  autumn  of  B.C.  3  or  the 
spring  of  B.C.  a,  preference  being  given  to  the 
former  over  the  latter  date,  then  it  would,  he 
thinks,  follow  that  Herod  died  some  time  in 
February,  B.C.  i. 
I.  N.  S. 


From  the  advent  we  naturally  turn  to  the 
crucifixion.  According  to  Mr.  Bosanquet's 
reckoning  this  took  place  on  Friday  the  15th 
of  the  month  Nisan,  the  3rd  of  April  (O.  S.) 
of  the  year  a.d.  33.  The  Jewish  months,  it 
should  be  mentioned,  were,  as  those  of  the 
Mohammedans  still  are,  lunar  months,  and 
were  counted  from  "new  moon"  to  "new 
moon."  Two  methods  of  fixing  the  com- 
mencement of  a  lunar  month  are  conceivable, 
the  one  likely  to  be  adopted  by  men  of 
scientific  tendencies,  whibt  the  other  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  people.  In  Jewish  time?  the 
scientific  would  have  recourse  'to  mathe- 
matical calctdations  to  settle  when  the  obscur- 
ation of  the  luminary  of  night  would  neces- 
sarily be  at  its  greatest,  and  they  would  call 
the  point  in  time  thus  ascertained  new  moon ; 
while  the  common  people  wotUd  delay  be- 
ginning their  month  till  about  forty  hours 
later,  when  they  would  be  able  to  ascertain 
by  observation  that  the  moon  had  actually  re- 
appeared as  a  faint  crescent  of  light  in  the 
sky.  As  lus  been  pointed  out,  the  best  way 
of  reconciling  a  seeming  descrepancy  between 
the  first  three  Gospels  and  the  last  as  to  the 
exact  period  when  Jesus  ate  the  passover,  is 
to  suppose  that  there  existed  at  Jerusalem  at 
the  time  of  the  crucifixion  such  a  division  of 
opinion  as  that  now  described  with  regard  to 
the  method  of  calculating  new  moon,  and  in 
consequence  of  fixing  the  date  of  the  pass- 
over.  On  cither  scheme  the  passover,  which 
would  fall  on  the  14th  or  15th  of  Nisan, 
would  occur  at  the  time  when  the  moon  was 
full,  a  very  interesting  point  when  considered 
in  its  bearings  on  exceedingly  important 
portions  of  the  Old  as  also  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment history.  The  poet  is  right  when  he 
makes,  the  moon  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
scene  on  the  awfiil  night  when  the  Egyptian 
first-bora  were  slain : — 

"  Til  BiidniEht,  but  Un  bur  sa  uuad 

Along  Cbs  loDS,  ftilf  ittect ; 
No  blut  of  >  paidlain  nneii*  Uh  frouod. 

No  trunp  ot  QneutUr  feet, 
Kor  n»b  at  ot  bup/  wmr  ^cks  bj, 
Bui  tlui  pmJs  moon  ietU  m  the  (londlaa  (In, 

'Mid  hei  clsu  licbt,  mu  ud  iwnit." 

In  conceiving  the  dread  scene  one  must 
figure  before  the  mind's  eye  reflections  of  the 
moonlight  ever  and  anon  flung  forth  from  the 
blood-stains,  which  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
command  have  been  placed  on  the  lintels  and 
the  doorposts  of  the  IsraeUte  houses;  and 
when  the  people  of  God  that  self-same  night 
are  hastily  thrust  forth  by  their  Egyptian  op- 
pressors, and  urged  promptly  to  depart,  one 
must  similarly  depict  the  moonlight  falling 
everywhere  around  them,  affording  facilitie* 
for  them  to  gather  together  their  goods  pre- 
50 
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liminary  to  starting,  and  then  when  the  march 
begins  lighting  them  on  their  way. 

Yet  more  interesting  is  the  bearing  which 
this  conjunction  between  the  passover  and 
the  full  moon  has  on  the  most  momentous 
scenes  of  New  Testament,  nay,  of  all  his- 
tory. Mr,  Bosanquet  calculates  that  the 
day  on  which  the  Divine  Redeemer  was 
cniciiied  was  Friday,  the  15th  of  the  Jewish 
month  Nisan,  or  the  3rd  April  (O.S.)  of  the 
year  33,  and  shows  that  on  that  very  night 
the  moon  came  to  her  ftill.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  it  will  at  once  be  apparent  that  Jem- 
salem  and  its  suburbs  were  not  shrouded  in 
darkness,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  illumi- 
nated with  silvery  radiance  during  the  occur- 
ence of  the  agony  in  Gethsemane,  Who, 
agEun,  can  adequately  describe  the  aspect 
presented  by  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  on  the 
night  of  that  ever-memoiable  Friday  when 
the  crticifixion  took  place  ?  We  suspect  that 
a  reaction  in  favour  of  "Jesus  had  already  set 
in,  that  there  were  mutual  recriminations 
among  his  mutdems,  and  that  a  tendency 
to  commotion  showed  itself  in  the  streets. 
But  if  so,  then  high  above  the  tumult,  and 
imconsdous  of  its  existence,  the  moon  stood 
in  all  her  wonted  serenity,  sending  forth 
beams  as  pure  and  as  lovely  as  those  which 
irradiated  Eden  at  the  period  when  sin  on 
the  part  of  mankind  was  unknown. 

A  yet  more  interesting  point  requires  to  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  fiill  moon, 
the  passover  and  the  crucifixion.  The  mira- 
culous darkness  mentioned  by  three  of  the 
evangehsts  {see  Matt,  xxvii,  45  ;  Mark  xv. 
33 ;  Luke  xxiii.  44,  45),  as  has  often  been 
pointed  out,  cannot  have  been  produced  by 
a  solar  eclipse.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  on  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  it  was  full 
moon,  that  is,  rtic  earth  was  between  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  and  nearly  in  a  line  with 
them.  Nearly,  we  aay,  not  quite ;  for,  if  i 
exactly  in  a  li^e,  tiien  the  shadow  of  the 
earth  would  have  eclipsed  the  moon,  where- 
as our  orb  was  snfficiently  far  out  of  the  way 
to  allow  some  of  the  sun's  rays  to  pass  it, 
and,  reaching  the  noon,  irradiate  her  sur- 
face with  li^t  A  solar  eclipse  in  such  a 
relative  position  of  the  three  bodies  was  im- 
possible. To  produce  an  edipse  of  the  sun, 
it  would  have  been  necessary  that  the  moon 
should  have  been  exactly  at  the  opposite 
part  of  her  orbit,  that  is,  that  she  should 
have  been  between  the  sun  and  the  earth. 
In  that  second  position,  her  illuminated  face 
would  have  been  turned  away  from  us  and 
her  darit  one  presented;  in  other  words,  it 
would  have  been  new  and  not  fiill  moon.     It 


is  only  at  new  moon  that  eclipses  of  tbe  '> 
sun  can  take  place.    There  is  no  possibility 
of  accounting  for  the  daikenii^  of  the  sue 
on  the  cracifixion  day  on  the  supposition  of 
a   solar  eclipse.     Clearly  the  darkness  was  , 
miraculous.      God   was    pleased    to    make  . 
nature  visibly  sympathize  with   the  menial  ■ 
darkness   through  which  his  Son  was  Aea 
passing ;  and  if  lAan  looked  with  unabashed 
front  on  the  agonies  of  the  Saviour,  at  least  I 
the  luminary   of  day,  obeying  divine  man-  . 
date,  refused  to  witness  what  was  passing  ' 
and  probably,  for  the  first  and  the  last  time  in  | 
its  history,  went  out  in  darkness,  when  every 
astronomical    calculation    declared    that  it 
should  continue  to  shine. 

To  indicate  now  the  very  few  passages  in 
the  New  Testament  in  which  the  symbolical 
language  is  more  or  less  distinctly  founded 
on  the  phenomena  of  eclipses.  There  are,  fint, 
the  well-known  verses  in  Mart.  iv.  13 — 16  :— 

"And  leaving  !?azateth.  He  came  and  dwelt  in 
Capernaum,  winch  li  upon  the  sea  coast,  in  tbt 
borden  of  Zabolon  and  Nephlhalitn  :  tbat  it  miglil 
be  fulfilled  which  was  apoken  bj  Eaaiu  Che  piOfriKt, 
saying,  The  land  of  Zabulon,  and  the  land  of  N^- 
thalim,  by  tlie  way  of  the  sea,  bevond  Jordan,  Galitt 
of  the  Gentitles;  tht  peoplt  -mftich  sat  in  darlouu 
lau  great  Ughi  ;  and  te  t/iem  which  sot  in  Iht  ngim 
and  shadvm  ofdtath  light  u  setting  up." 
The  coire^onding  passage  in  Isaiah  runs  ' 
tiius : —  -  I 

"  And  they  tiaJl  look  unto  the  earth ;  and  behoW 

shall  tx  diivcn  to  darluess.    NercilacleB  the  dim- 
ness shall  nol  be  snch  as  was  in  her  veiitioa,  when 
at  die  first  he  lightly  afflicted  the  land  of  Zebulno  ami 
the  land  of  N^htA,  and  aUtrvaid  did  more  giievODdf 
afflict  hot  by  the  wf  of  tba  sea,  beyond  Jordio,  il 
Galilee  of  Che  nations.  Tbepeopletbatn-alludiDiiiik- 
ness  have  seen  a  great  light :  they  ihat  dwell  in  tbc 
land  of  the  sbadoir  of  death,  upon  Chem  hath  the  ligbl 
shined."  {riii.  ii ;  it.  i,  a). 
The  symbolical  language  in  Isaiah  seems  to 
have  a  threefold  reference:   an  eclipse,  the  , 
darkness  in  Egypt,  and  ordinary  night.    The 
obscuration  of  light  spoken  of  may  bint  at  the 
perpleraty    and    terror   felt  during    a  scto 
eclipse,      "  Dimness "   is    anodier  term  fcr  i 
darkness.    The  word  rendered  "datbiesi'in  ' 
the  clause  "they  shall  be  driven  to  dart-  \ 
ness,"  is    derived  from  a  root   obsolete  m  | 
Hebrew,  but  which  in  Arabic  means,  to  set, 
as  does  the  sun.     It  signifies  thick  diftaess,   | 
and  is  the  identical  term  used  in  £xod.  x.  JJ   ! 
to  describe  the  intense  darkness  whidi  con- 
stimted  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,    With-  , 
out  entering  at  length  into  the  question  of 
the  precise  interpretation  to  be  given  to  the 
prophecy,  it  may  simply    be   stated   Ihii,  ; 
speaking  broadly,  this  is  its  import    A  cer- 
tain  pOTtion  oi  territory  about  the  Like  of  ,■ 
1' 
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Galilee,  being  from  its  situation  exposed  to 
special  danger  in  every  inroad  into  Patestioe 
made  by  the  powerful  nations  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, was  oftener  than  once  cruelly  ravaged' 
by  the  Assyrian  invaders.  But,  possiblyby  that 
law  of  compensation  which  God  so  frequent ly 
carries  into  effect  in  his  dealings  with  his 
creatures,  the  very  district,  so  huble  to  be 
overspread  by  the  darkness  of  ealaasky,  was, 
even  in  Jewish  times,  subsequently  irradiated 
by  the  hght  of  prosperity  or  of  privilege.  Mid 
at  last  was  chosen  as  the  special  sphet«  for 
the  exercise  of  the  Divine  Redeemer's  mion- 
tiy,  and  the  theatre  on  which  many  al  his 
nughty  works  were  done. 

To  proceed  now  to  other  well-fcnowB  pas- 
sages :— 

"  Inmediatelj  after  the  tribaration  of  tbosc  days 
altall  (he  sun  be  doikmeil,  and  the  moon  stull  not 
give  her  lietit,  uid  the  sUm  shall  fali  bom  henrea, 
ami  tttB  powers  of  tfas  bn*eiia  shall  b*  skaktn" 
(Matt.  nw.  39}. 

"  But  in  Chose  day;,  aRcr  that  tribnlalEon,  Ox  aan 
shall  be  daikened,  and  the  raoaa  diall  not  give  ier 
li^t,  and  the  stars  of  hcaren  sball  latt.  and  I  he  powers 
tbatueinheavensb^bcihitlgen"  (MaricxiiL  Z4,sO. 

"And  theie  shall  be  sigaa  m  the  son,  and  in  die 
moon,  and  in  the  stais  ;  and  npon  the  earth  disbress 
of  nations,  with  perplciily ;  tie  se«  aad  the  waT«s 
Tosriif;;  men's  bearta  faiUng  them  for  fear,  and  far 
looking  sAv  diiBe  daAgi  Mich  are  doming  on  (he 
BKth:  fo?  the  powtn  of  heaieu  ^ihdU  be  shohitt" 
(Lakeiai.  25,16). 

Tkese  celesthl  appearances  are  mentioned 
as  keraiding  the  second  advent  of  ChriaL 

A  welUmown  passage,  somewhat  simikr 
amd  yet  in  at  least  one  respect  diverse,  oc- 
curs in  the  uir^ve  of  tke  proceedings 
which  took  pjace  on  that  pentecostal  day 
Ecadeied  foi  ever  merauatile  by  ttxe  descent 
of  th«  Holy  SiMrit 

la  Acts  ii.  19,  Ml  we  read  : — 

"  And  I  wiD  show  wonderB  in  heawn  lixm,  aod 
■igSB  in  tbc  earth  beneath';  MD«d,  ud  fire,  and 
mpour  oi  smoke :  the  sun  sbaU  be  tucned  into  daik- 
Dess,  and  the  moon  into  b1o«d,  before  that  great  and 
Datable  day  of  the  Lord  come." 

The  passage  now  quoted,  as  is  well  known, 
came  otigutally  firom  Joel  ii.  50,  ^i : — 

"  And  I  win  ihow  wftnden  in  the  heavtm  and  in 
die  eaitb,  blood,  and  Cn,  and  pillars  of  snuke.  The 
son  shall  be  tonied  into  darkness,  and  the  mooa  into 
blood,  beforv  the  great  and  the  teirihla  ixj  of  tho 
Lo(d  come." 

The  expression  "day  of  die  Lorf"  in  the 
Old  Testament  has  a  variety  of  meanings. 
Its  primary  reference  is  generally  to  a  lo^ 
or  temporary  judgment,  as  for  instance  in 
Isaiah  xiii,  6,  where  it  points  at  die  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon,  or  in  Joel  it.  1,  where  it  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  a  destructive 
visitation  of  locusts.     Each  of  these  tempo- 


rary calamities,  however,  is  more  or  less  clearly 
a  type  of  the  second  aidvent.  Probably,  as 
mentioned  before,  there  shall  be  celestial  ap- 
pearances immediately  antecedent  to  this  great 
event ;  but,  obviously,  the  language  of  the  pas- 
sage in  Joel  is  not  quite  literal. 

Similar  language  is  used  in  Revelation  vi. 
12,1:3;—  ' 

"  And  I  beheld  trii«i  he  had  opened  &k  tWtt  seal. 
and,  lo,  tlieie  ms  a.  great  earthquoke  ;  and  the  %va 
became  black  a*  saclidath  of  bait,  and  the  raOMi 
became  as  blocd ;  and  the  stars  of  heaven  fdl  unto 
the  eoiib,  ercD  as  a  tig  tree  casteth  her  untimely  5gs, 
when  she  ia  sbafaen  t^  a  mighty  iricd." 

One  more  passage  in  Revelation  requires 
quotation,  its  language  possibly  having  beer 
suggested  by  the  appearance  presented  bj' 
the  sun  and  moon  while  partial^  eclipsed: — 

"And  the  fbutth  aagel  sounded,  and  the  third  pait 
of  ihe  sun  wai  smilten,  and  die  third  pait  of  th< 
moon,  and  the  Chin)  part  of  the  Etat^  so  ai  the  thixl 

Cat  them  wrh  dailoeiied,  and  tke  day  idione  doi 
I  thud  past  of  it,  and  the  ai^t  likewise  "  (viii.  13) . 
This  kngtuge  is  dearly  symbolical     It 
woold  lead  us  too  &c  from  the  immediate 
subject,  and  occupy  boo  much  space  to  in- 
vesMgniiJ    the    pntphetic   refeieBce    of    tie 


White  the  New  Testament,  like  the  Old,  ; 
occasionally  uses  language  of  a  metaphorical  j  | 
or  symbolical  character,  based  originally  on  1 ' 
obeervation  of  the  celestial  phenoinena.  to  ; 
i^ieh  these  two  papers  have  been  devoted,  '  i 
it  oowheire  directly  alludes  t)  solar  or  lunar  I 
ecBp6«  capable  of  identiftcatioo. 

In  conclusion,  if  the  minute  accuracy  with 
which  the  leading  astronomers  of  the  age  can 
fix  for  us  the  year,  the  day,  the  hour,  and     j 
even  the  minute  when  certain  celestial  sigllts,     ; 
left  unrecorded  at  the  time,  took  place  in    ' 
resiote  lands,  and  many,  i»a»y  centuries  ago,    | 
is  fitted  to  enlarge  the  views  which  we  fonn  of  '. ' 
the  compass  of  the  human  mind,  then  hotv    1 1 
transcendently  greait,  beyond  all  conception,    1 1 
must  the  inteDect  of  God  himself  be  !     That    :| 
intellect  from  eternity  planned,  as  the  dtvine    I ! 
power  executed,  the  machinery  for  prodndng     | 
every  cdestial  phenomenon  whid\  we  see ,  ,1 
and  not  raerety  imwonted  appearances  in  the 
Aj,  but  its  ordinary  arrangements,  should 
excite  ad(»7Bg  wcmdei'  in  the  breaBt  of  every 
spectator.      "He    appointed   the  moon  for 
seasons :  fte  sun  Imoweth  hi»  going  down" 
{Ps,  civ.   ij) ;  "  The  heavens   dedare  tie 
glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showelfa 
his  handyworit"  (Pa.  xol   i);   "Lo,  these 
are  parts  of  his  ways  ....  but  the  thunder 
of  his  power  who  can  undentand?"  (Job 
Mtvi  14,) 

ROBERt  Hinnm. 
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THE   RESURRECTION  OF  THE   DEAD. 


'T'HE  first  of  these  verses,  which  is  obviously 
-*■  a  hinge  or  turning-point  in  the  discourse, 
may  cither  be  taken  as  a  conclusion  to  the 
verses  which  precede,  or  a  preface  to  those 
which  follow.  Regarded  in  the  first  of  these 
lights,  it  states  a  reason  why  it  is  that  the 
natural  body  must  be  transmuted  into  the 
spiritual — why  it  is  that  we  who  have  borne 
the  image  of  the  eartlily  must  bear  the  image 
of  the  heavenly.  Regarded  in  the  second  of 
these  lights,  itstates  a  reason  why  it  is  that  even 
those  bodies  that  have  never  passed  through 
the  corrupting,  though  renewing,  processes  of 
death  and  the  grave,  must  nevertheless  un- 
dergo a  change  equivalent  to  that  effected  by 
such  passage.  It  might  readily  enough  have 
occurred  to  some,  to  whom  Paul  was  writing 
about  the  great  change  that  death  was  to 
work  upon  the  natural  body,  that  there  would 
be  those — the  generation,  namely,  living  at  the 
time  of  the  resurrection — whose  very  position 
would  exempt  them  from  the  action  of  death. 
Would  they  not  carry  with  them  into  the 
future  state  their  present  bodies?  No.  The 
Apostle  says  such  bodies  caimot  inherit  that 
kingdom.  Soabsolutelynecessaryis  achange, 
that  if  the  ordinary,  the  established  agency 
of  dissolution  and  corruption  be  ccsaped, 
the  divine  power  shall  find  some  other  way 
of  effecting  it.  Behold  I  show  a  mystery,  we 
shall  not  all  sleep — not  all  die,  but  we  shall 
all — must  all  be  changed. 

In  asserting  as  he  here  does  so  emphatically 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  bodies  such  as 
ours  now  are  inheriting  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  the  Apostle  could  not  have  in  view 
the  sinfulness  or  moral  coiniption  with 
which  to  so  large  an  extent  those  bodies  are 
now  stained.  Nothing  so  obviously  true  in 
itself,  which  no  one  would  or  could  have  dis- 
puted, and  nothing  so  entirely  irrelevant  to 
the  argument  which  he  was  conducting  could 
have  been  meant  by  him.  It  must  be  to  some- 
diing  else  than  to  the  defilement  which  our 
nature  has  contracted  by  tran^ession,  and 
which  extends  to  the  body  as  well  as  to  the 
soul,  that  the  Apostle  alludes  as  containing 
and  creating  the  impossibility  of  which  he 
speaks.  That  impossibility  might  have  a  two- 
fold source.  It  might  either  spring  fix)m  the 
physical  incapacity  of  bodies  constituted  as 
ours  now  are,  being  the  adequate  material 
mediums  or  instruments  for  the  soul  in  the 


new  position,  amid  the  altered  conditim  of 
the  material  creation  around,  in  which,  afte 
the  resurrection,  we  are  to  be  placed ;  or  it 
might  spring  from  another   and   deeper  in-  I, 
capacity,  their  unfitness  to  bear  that  spiritiul  '| 
illumination,  to  bear  that  light,  to  sustain  that  |i 
exceeding  great  and  eternal  weight  of  gloiy  ' 
with  which  the  heritage  of  the  kingdom  is  to  n 
be  accompanied.     In  other  words,  it  m^ 
be  either  a  physical  or  a  spiritual  impediment  i 
which  lies  in  the  way  of  flesh  and  blood  lite  ' 
outs  inheriting  that  kingdom.     Both  of  them,  ^ 
we  have  reason  to  beueve,  shall  exist,  and  | 
both  shall  go  to  make  up  that  obstmctioii  j 
which  stands  in   the  way  of  our  exisdi^ 
bodies  fulfilling  the  functions,  serving  tbe  |l 
ends,  realising  the'  full  weight  and  measure  of  [, 
that  light,  and  glory,  and  blessedness  here-  \\ 
after  in  store  for  the  redeemed.     One  of  the 
most  easily  perceived  and  apprehended  de- 
ments of  such  a  physical  inaptitude  as  thai  || 
affirmed    here,   is   that   which    the   Apostfc  il 
specifies  when  he  ^aya, "  Neither  canconuptioD 
inherit  incomtption."     It  is  to  be  an  immnt-  !■ 
able,  an  immortal  condition  upon  'irtiidi  at  ! 
and  alter  the  resurrection  the  spirits  of  the  ]■ 
ransomed    are    to    enter.      Not    to    speak  i 
then  of  its  weakness,  its  limitations,  its  im-  J 
perfections  in  other  respects,  the  waste,  the  [i 
decay,  the  mortality,  the  liability  to  dissoln-  |[ 
don,    to  corruption,  which   attaches  to  the  I 
earthly  house  of  this  fleshy  tabernacle  that  .< 
we  now  inhabit,  would  of  itself  utterly  unfit  |, 
it  for  being  the  future  and  eternal  mansion  j 
of  the  soidl  [ 

What  and  how  mudi  of  disquali&catioD 
beyond  that — both  natural  and  spiiitnal— 
there  may  be,  rendering  our  present  bodjes 
incompetent  for  those  services  that  the  spirit 
shall  then  require  at  the  hands  of  its  bodilj' 
ally,  we  cannot  tell.  To  be  able  to  do  so 
we  should  require  to  have  the  two  estates— 
the  present  and  the  fiiture — before  onr  eyes, 
so  that  we  could  mark  exactly  and  My  the 
differences  between  tliera,  and  see  thereby 
how  great  the  change  needing  to  be  effected 
— how  great  the  dSference  requiring  to  he 
realised  between  the  natural  and  the  spirilaal 
body  to  fit  the  latter  for  that  coming  state  rf 
things  into  which  it  is  to  fit  as  a  congraous 
and  harmonious  part.  Here,  however,  the 
information  which  Scripture  gives  us  is  veiy 
limited :  indeed,  it  will  at  once  upon  reflec- 
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tion  become  apparent  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  convey  to  us  beforehand 
anjrdiing  like  a  full  01  adequate  conception 
of  the  changes,  oiitvard  and  inward,  that  the 
great  day  of  the  resuirection  is  to  bring  along 
with  it  Our  eye  turns,  however,  with  a 
oatuial  and  not  blameable  curiosity  upon 
snch  information  as  the  Bible  does  give  us 
here,  in  the  hope  that  glimpses  may  be  got 
of  that  better  land  in  which  the  bappy  and 
glorified  eternity  of  the  redeemed  is  to  be 
spent  In  studying  the  Scriptures  with  this 
view — carefiiUy  and  impartially — we  find  our- 
selves soon  forced  to  give  up  the  idea  of  a 
heaven  hung  up  mysteriously  in  the  mid-air, 
itself  as  airy  and  unsubstantial  in  its  form 
and  structure  as  the  medium  in  which  it  is 
fancied  to  float — its  shadowy  inhabitants  flit- 
ting like  thin  bright  ghosts  before  our  eye. 
It  IS,  I  apprehend,  ftom  those  earlier  visions 
of  the  Apocalypse — Irom  those  openings  of 
the  door,  those  sights  of  the  throne,  and 
tbefonr-and-twenty  seats,  and  the  angels,  and 
the  elders,  and  the  living  creatures,  and  the 
white-robed,  palm-bearing  host,  and  the 
harpers  with  their  lofty  hymns  of  praise,  that 
many  persons'  notions  of  heaven  are  chiefly 
borrowed.  Nor  are  they  wrong  in  taking  up 
the  representations  given  in  these  visiona  of 
the  position  and  services  of  the  redeemed  as 
Eaithtiil  types  and  patterns  of  the  destiny  in 
reserve  for  those  who  at  death  do  im- 
mediately pass  into  glory — of  the  adoration 
and  praises  which  tluoughout  eternity  shall 
be  ascending  from  their  lips  encompassing 
the  throne. 

But  it  ever  should  be  remembered  by  us 
in  reading  these  fint  chapters  of  the  Book 
of  Revelation  that  even  granting — what 
few  intelligent  readers  would  admit — that 
the  pictures  given  in  these  visions  of  the 
place  and  circumstances  and  outward  con- 
dition of  the  redeemed  were  strictly  and 
literally  true,  yet  still  they  contain  but  a  de- 
scription of  the  state  of  disembodied  spirits 
during  that  intermediate  period  which  inter- 
venes between  death  and  the  resurrection. 
They  tell  us  nothing  of  that  state  which  is  to 
follow  upon  the  resurrection,  when,  invested' 
once  again  with  a  material  framework,  the 
spirit  shall  be  fitted  to  renew  its  intercourse 
with  material  things.  Where  and  under 
what  new  external  conditions  and  accom- 
paniments shall  that  state — the  true  heaven 
of  OUT  hopes — be  realised  P  Shall  it  be  under 
these  new  heavens  and  upon  that  new  earth 
which  shall  spring  forth — when  that  great 
physical  catastrophe  which  the  Bible  repre- 
sents as  taking  place  contemporaneously  with 


the  resurrection  and  the  judgment — ^shall  have 
done  its  work  and  having  passed  through  the 
changes  that  then  await  it — this  world  whichis 
now  our  home  shall  have  sunk  back  into  quiet 
and  repose  ?  We  turn  to  those  passages  in 
the  Bible  in  which  that  catastrophe  and  its 
issues  are  hinted  at  or  described  in  hope  to 
find  there  some  answer  to  such  questions. 
Great  caution  in  examining  the  Scripture 
testimony  upon  this  subject  is  undoubtedly 
required,  for  beside  that  last  great  day  of 
judgment  when  the  present  economy  is  to 
be  Wound  up  and  the  existing  order  of  the 
visible  creation  Is  to  terminate,  there  have 
been  or  there  ue  yet  to  be  many  other  days 
of  judgment — many  days  of  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man — many  days  of  the  outpouring 
of  the  vials  of  the  divine  displeasure  upon 
our  globe,  that  have  been  made  the  subjects 
of  prophetical  announcement  in  the  Bible, 
and  which  have  been  spoken  of  there  in  such 
a  way  that  we  arc  veiy  apt  to  confound  ±em 
with  that  last  and  dosing  day  of  ilL  These 
days  are  described  In  that  figuiative  language 
in  which  so  much  of  prophecy  has  been 
wisely  veiled.  It  belongs  to  the  idiom  of 
that  language  to  describe  signal  changes  or 
revolutions  in  dvil  or  ecdesiastical  afEurs  by 
great  physical  commotions  upon  the  earth  or 
among  die  heavenly  bodies. 

Hence  a  double  error  may  be  committed 
by  OS — we  may  apply  to  the  world's  last  day 
of  judgment  a  description  tiiat  properly  and 
alone  belongs  to  some  quite  difi^erent  and 
antecedent  event,  and  we  may  take  as  literal 
that  which  is  purely  and  entirely  figurative. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following  prophetic 
announcements  extracted  from  the  pages  of 
Isaiah  xiii.  and  xxiv.,  and  Ezekiel  xxxii. : — 
"Behold,  the  day  of  the  Lord  comcth,  cruel 
both  with  wrath  and  with  fierce  an^er ;  for 
the  stars  of  heaven  shall  not  give  their  light ; 
the  sun  shall  be  darkened  in  his  going  forth, 
and  the  moon  shall  not  cause  her  light  to  shine. 
I  will  shake  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  shall 
remove  out  of  her  place." — "The  earth  shall 
reel  to  and  &o  like  a  drunkard,  and  shall  be 
removed  like  a  cottage  :  the  earth  is  utterly 
broken  down,  the  earth  is  clean  dissolved, 
the  earth  is  moved  exceedingly." — "And 
when  I  shall  put  thee  out,  I  will  cover 
the  heavens,  and  make  the  day  thereof 
dark.  I  will  cover  the  stm  with  a  doud, 
and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light  All 
the  bright  lights  (^  heaven  will  I  make  dark 
over  thee,  and  set  darkness  upon  thy  land, 
saith  the  Lord." 

These  three  descriptions  are  taken  out  of 
prophedes  that  refer  respectively  to  the  dties 
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of  Balfylon,  and  Tyre,  and  Kgypt, — ^propfceciei 
bat  have  been  long  since  falfilied  in  the 
do«m&}t  md  r-.:i£  of  tix  commieiti«8  to 
whka  tiwy  leSsr.  They  ane  good  ap'^jinens 
of  die  figwEtiTe  style  of  language  tn  wiuch 
sruch  |»-opbecies  were  coudhed — the  riiaking 
or  diatolving  of  the  eaith  Kpceientini;  iome 
heavy  calamity  lighting  npon  Che  great  uass 
of  die  people  oocupying  the  ground  floor ; 
the  darkoeGS  and  disappeannce  «f  the  lights 
of  hearea  representing  the  dfiwofdl  of  the 
jmnces  or  rukrs  wiio  ahone  as  EtaiB  in  the 
firmament  of  society.  No  ooe  who  reads  the 
entire  prophecies  from  which  {Stw  passages  I 
have  quoted  are  taiceu  ever  thinkG  of  inter- 
freti  itg  thesepassagesUcvaUy^or  na^nes  -that 
there  was  a  IiMral  fuIfibneiU  of  iheuL  T^ere 
are  others,  boweva',  of  a  precdsely  similax 
diaracter  vhicb  do  not  so  iinmediftte>y 
neunce  their  owb  meaBiag,  or  are  so 
mediately  sunouoded  with  Bafegnards  agunst 
misinuleistaiMiing  and  aiifia.]^CBtiaa  among 
which  wiB  be  found  vome  of  Ihoce  de- 
soiptioBS  wUch  have  been  taicoi  up  and  are 
popularly  employed  as  deso^ti^'e  of  what 
is  to  taJce  place  at  the  TesuEnectioo,  irtien  the 
judgment  shaJI  be  set  and  the  books  ehall 
be  opened — passages  notwitkEtamdiDg  which 
bdong  to  prophecies  tbat  have  no  lelaitioa  to 
the  day  of  final  judgment,  and  whkb  detail 
incidents  that  we  have  bo  SoiptiKe  warrant 
whatever  for  beJieving  ftiall  on  that  Way 
occur.  Such,  for  insbmoe,  as  Isoi^  xKxiv.  4  : 
'"And  all  t^  host  of  'heaven  shall  be  ^rs- 
strived,  and  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  to- 
gether as  a  'Scroll :  and  aU  their  best  shall 
fall  down,  as  the  kaf  faileth  off  from  the 
vine,  and  as  a  idling  fig  bom  the  fig-tree." 
Joel:  "And  I  will  show  wottders  in  the 
heavens  and  in  the  earth,  Uood  and  fire, 
and  pillars  of  smolce.  The  sum  shall  be 
turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into 
blood,  befotc  the  great  and  the  leirible  day 
of  the  Lord  come."  "MtihitiideE,iBulcitudeE, 
in  the  valley  of  decision  :  for  the  day  of  the 
Lord  is  near  in  the  valley  of  dedsjon.  The 
sun  and  the  moon  riiall  be  darkened,  and 
the  Etars  shall  withdraw  'their  shining  :  ihe 
heavens  and  the  earth  sKa.ll  shake.'"  What- 
ever these  prophecies  allude  to,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  they  do  not  allude  to  the  inci- 
dents of  tUte  resurrection  <iay.  One  other 
pas.age  01  a  like  kind  I  ^all  quote  from  tAx 
sixth  diapter  of  Revelation — eme  wliich  be- 
yond all  doubt,  and  according  to  all  methods 
of  mterpreting  that  mysterioas  portienof  Ae 
sacred  Scriptures,  refers  to  some -occarrenoe 
in  the  current  history  of  the  world,  and  not 
at  aV.  to  the  closing  scene  of  lh«t  fatstoPr  i— 


'•  And  I  'beheld  when  tte  Jud  <  _ 
sixth  seal,  and,  lo,  theffe  was  a  great  earth-  1 
quake  ;  and  the  ana  became  black  as  sack-  i 
cloth  iof  haji^  and  the  noon  becane  as  blood ; 
and  Uo:  pitJLis  ei'  bcavec  fell  unto  the  earth, 
evenasafigtreecastethberimtimetyfig^wboi 
she  is  shakien  of  a  mighty  wind.  And  the 
heaven  dtfasm^  as  a  acroU  wh^  il  ie  colled 
toother ;  and  evcy  mountaia  and  islan'! 
were  moved  'Out  of  iboir  places.  Aad  tl^ 
kiogs  of  the  earth,  a»d  the  great  mta,  end 
the  rid)  men,  and  As  chief  ciptaine,  and  the 
nn^ty  men,  and  B*ay  bowlisan,  and  evcty 
free  man,  hid  themaeWies  in  the  dens  sod  in 
the  rocks  of  the  Mountains ;  aad  said  ta  the 
moumtains  and  rocks,  Fall  <«  us,  aod  hide 
us  &om  the  face  of  Hi«  that  «itt^  on  Ac 
thione  :  fcc  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  is 
coBie  ;  and  who  ^udl  be  able  to  stand  f" 

fiat  are  there  no  poasages  m  the  B&Ie 
w^idi  do  imdoubliedly  refer  to  the  gre^  day 
of  judgment,  and  which  tell  us,  not  in  aay 
fi^cadve  or  ambiguous  phraaeE,  but  plainly 
and  simply,  what  the  physical  changes  in  the 
materia]  crealksi  are  which  are  thes  to  be 
efiected  P  TfacK  are  a  few  such  passives ; 
by  fu  the  clcarcsl  and  fullest  aad  most  ex- 
plicit ittf  ihem  ai\  being  that  contained  in  the 
third  chapter  «f  the  eeoond  Epistle  General 
of  Petet.  A  careful  comparisoB  <d  those 
passages  wkh  that  other  set — ^>eciBit.-ns  <^ 
which  have  been  already  given  te  you — 
oondnctB  us  to  the  striking  and  instruc-  . 
tive  condnsian  that  it  is  in  lae  formei 
alone — i.e.  in  the  pn^Aetic  deftraiptioas  of 
judgment  to  be  executed  previous  to  the 
great  closing  'C»tafitiophe~{hal  aUusions  are 
made  to  changes  in  the  son  and  mtxHi  aiul 
heavenly  bodies.  In  the  latter  diat  cata- 
sbo]^  is  titnited  to  the  ieawns  and  tht 
earth,  not  Deoesswily  imji lying  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  nsage  ^f  the  terms,  than  thV 
it  was  to  cficct — this  globe  and  its  finnament 
of  air — those  atraospheiic  heavens  that  en- 
compasB  iL  Ooe  experiences  somethu^  like 
relief  in  ascertaining  from  a  diligeat  es- 
aminatiDn  of  the  Hbk  itself,  that  whatcv^  be 
the  physical  changes  that  are  to  occur  when 
the  trumpet  shall  soosd,  and  the  dead  shall 
ail  be  raised,  it  is  Tiot  in  a  nngle  in- 
stance said  that  these  clianges  were  to  ex- 
tend beycmd  these  limits.  We  know  new 
how  EDiail,  h«w  isGignificant  an  -orb  oar 
pjanct  is  as  compared  even  kvith  many  tA  the 
oompanimn  planets  that  roll  with  it  aiound 
the  sun.  We  lonow  that  aH  these  planets 
would  need  to  he  brought  together  and  nuil- 
tipliad  soany-fold  to  make  up  a  mass  equal  in 
magnitude  M  tinr  «m.     We  know  that  ^ 
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■sxm  of  our  system  is  bat  one  of  that  vast 
9)ost  of  equal  or  inimensely  larger  orbs, 
wherewith  the  space  aroand  us,  even  to  the 
utmost  ninge  of  its  visible  limits,  is  peopled. 
It  might  have  seemed  somewhat  strange  to 
■us  to  have  been  told  that  at  that  time,  upon 
that  day  when  all  the  inhabitants  of  Che  earth 
are  to  be  summoned  before  the  judgment 
throne  of  the  Eternal,  and  when  as  a  con- 
sequence or  accompaniment  thereof  this  solid 
globe  was  to  be  burnt  up  and  destroyed,  that 
a  like  desolating  ruin  was  to  sweep  across 
those  thickly-peopled  fields  of  space  above 
and  around  us— that  the  kindling  of  the  con- 
suming blaze  in  this  small  and  distant  orb 
was  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  signal  at  which 
star  after  star  was  to  be  lighted,  and  fax  and 
wide  the  conflagration  was  to  spread,  till  the 
desolating  flames  wrapped  the  whole  existing 
universe  in  their  embrace.  The  revelation 
given  us  in  the  Bible  asks  us  to  believe  in  no 
such  catastrophe  as  signalising  the  resurrec- 
tion day.  It  does  teU  us,  indeed,  that  all 
things  shall  not  continue  as  they  have  been, 
— that  this  heaven  and  this  earth  of  ours 
shall  wax  old  like  a  garment,  and  as  a  ves- 
ture they  shall  be  changed ;  it  tells  us  that 
from  the  fece  of  Him  who  is  to  sit  upon  the 
great  white  throne,  the  earth  and  the  heaven 
are  to  flee  away  and  no  place  to  be  found 
for  them ;  it  tells  us  that  the  heavens  shall 
pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat ;  the  earth  also 
and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burnt 
up. 

Strong  as  such  expressions  are,  they,  do 
not  imply  that  this  world  is  to  be  annihilated 
— blotted  out  of  the  map  of  the  creation. 
That  of  itself  would  have  been  no  great 
event  In  these  thick-strewed  fields  of  space 
the  disappearance  of  a  world  like  ours  would 
be  no  more  than  the  fall  of  a  single  leaf  in 
the  widest,  densest  forest  of  our  globe.  Old 
stars,  we  know,  have  already  disappeared, 
and  new  ones  have  shone  forth,  going  and 
coming  we  know  not  how.  But  neither  are 
we  asked  to  believe  in  the  Bible  that  such  a 
going  out  into  nothingness  awaits  our  earth. 
The  very  strongest  expression  that  is  em- 
ployed there  is,  perhaps,  that  in  which  it  is 
said  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall 
perish,  yet  that  is  the  very  word-  employed 
by  the  Apostle  to  describe  the  past  cata- 
strophe of  the  flood  when  comparing  it  with 
the  fiiture  catastrophe  of  the  judgment  day; 
the  world  that  then  was,  he  says,  being  over- 
flowed with  water,  perished.  It  is  only  in 
like  manner  that  the  world  that  now  is  is  to 
perish  by  fire.    As  of  old,  then,  after  all  the 


changes  that  the  oreriapping  waters  made, 
this  earth  came  forth—with  altered  fiice  in- 
deed, but  of  materials  and  general  organiza- 
tion the  same ;  even  so,  after  all  the  changes 
that  the  all-enwrapping  flames  may  effect,  it 
may  once  more  emerge,  the  same  but  dif- 
ferent,— its  old  materials  ail  wrought  up 
into  that  new  structure  which  is  to  survive 
the  conflagration.  'We  may  well  believe,  in- 
deed, that  its  future  baptism  with  fire  shall 
make  some  inner  deeper  changes  than  the 
baptism  with  water  did.  The  one  but 
cleansed  the  old  polluted  surface  of  the  globe, 
the  other  may  cleanse  the  very  elements 
themselves  of  which  it  is  made,  and  fit  them 
for  other  combinations  and  other  ends.  The 
laver  of  water  but  cut  the  outer  surface  into 
other  forms,  but  that  broad  strong  tongue  of 
flame,  having  its  root  in  those  vast  hidden 
magazines  of  heat  that  we  know  the  eartli 
already  holds  within  its  bowels,  may  seize 
upon  the  outer  material  framework  of  our 
earth,  altering  it  and  moulding  it  at  wilL 

Who  shall  tell  us,  then,  what  these  new 
heavens  and  that  neiv  earth  shall  be  which 
may  thus  be  constructed  ?  Who  shall  say  that 
they  shall  not  be  fashioned  so  as  to  fiimish 
the  fit  and  suitable  abodes  of  the  blessed — 
of  the  raised,  the  re-embodied,  the  glorified 
spirits  of  our  race  ?  It  is  not  its  materialism, 
which  unfits  this  world,  even  as  it  now  is,  from 
becoming  the  eternal  home  of  the  redeemed. 
What  we  want  in  order  to  turn  earth  into 
heaven,  is  not  to  have  brighter  skies  above 
us,  or  lovelier  landscapes  around  us ;  the  skies 
are  bright  enough,  the  landscapes  lovely 
enough,  for  beings  a  thousand  times  holier 
and  a  thousand  times  happier  than  we.  Nor 
would  any  outward  change  whatever  bring  the 
uriforgiven,  the  unaccepted,  the  unredeemed 
sinners  of  our  race  a  step  nearer  to  the  true 
heaven.  That  heaven  we  desire  ever  to  re- 
member is  a  condition  rather  than  a  place,  an 
inner  state  of  the  soul  rather  than  an  out- 
ward habitation  for  the  body.  Nevertheless  a 
correspondence  shall  exist  between  the  sin- 
less, purified,  exalted  estate  of  the  redeemed 
hereafter  and  that  material  habitation  which 
shall  be  prepared  for  them. 

And  if  even,  while  not  greatly  different 
from  what  it  now  is,  this  very  world  on  which 
we  tread  was  once  looked  upon  by  God 
himself  and  declared  to  be  so  good,  then 
deemed  no  unfit  abode  for  one  made  in  the 
divine  image — if,  even  as  it  is  now,  it  has 
been  visited  by  the  Eternal  Son  of  the 
Father,  who  deigned  to  walk  across  its 
fields  and  sail  across  its  lakes,  and  to  lay 
Him  down  to  slumber  upon  its  mountain 
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sides — may  it  not  be  made  the  most  be- 
coming theatre  for  that  great  consummation, 
when  the  dead  all  raised  again  and  the  living 
are  changed,  that  multitude  which  no  man 
can  number  shall  enter  upon  the  full  pos- 
session of  that  kingdom  prepared  for  them 
before  the  foundation  of  this  earth? 


Seeing,  then,  that  all  these  things  shall  be  j 
dissolved,  what  manner  of  persons  oug^t  we  . 
to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness? 
Seeing  that  we  look  for  those  new  heavens  and 
that  new  eaith  wherein  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness, let  us  be  diligent  that  we  may  be  found 
of  Him  in  peace,  without  spot  and  blameless. 

WILLIAM    HANNA. 


UP  IN  THE  WILD. 

T  TP  in  a  wild,  where  few  men  come  to  look. 

There  lives  and  sings  a  little  lonely  brook : 
Liveth  and  singcth  in  the  dreary  pines, 
Yet  creepeth  on  to  where  the  daylight  shines. 

Pure  from  their  heaven,  in  mountain  chalice  caught, 
It  drinks  the  rains,  as  drinks  the  soul  her  thought  j 
And  down  dim  hollows  where  it  winds  along, 
Pours  its  life-burden  of  unlistened  song. 

I  catch  the  murmur  of  its  undertone, 
That  sigheth  ceaselessly,  Alone!  alonet 
And  hear  afar  the  Rivers  gloriously 
Shout  on  their  paths  towards  the  shining  sea ! 

The  voiceful  Rivers,  chanting  to  the  sun, 
And  wearing  names  of  honour,  every  one  : 
Outreaching  wide,  and  joining  hand  with  hand 
To  pour  great  gifts  along  the  asking  land. 

Ah,  lonely  brook  t     Creep  onward  through  the  pines  ; 
Press  through  the  gloom  to  where  the  daylight  shines  I 
Sing  on  among  the  stones,  and  secretly 
Feel  how  the  floods  are  all  akin  to  thee  t 

Drink  the  sweet  rain  the  gentle  heaven  sendeth ; 
Hold  thine  own  path,  however-ward  it  tendeth ; 
For  someirtiere,  underneath  the  eternal  sky. 
Thou,  too,  shalt  find  the  Rivers,  by-and-by ! 
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TWO  AMERICAN  WORTHIES. 


RATTLING  along  on  one  occasion  in  an 
express  train  on  the  Bristol  line,  I  had 
for  companion  a  rather  lank,  square-bearded 
gentleman,  whose  nationality,  from  these 
insignia,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  making  out 
He  seemed  to  differ  from  mOBt  Americans, 
however,  in  one  Dotable  respect.  He  was 
very  silent ;  and  during  the  fiist  stage  of  the 
journey,  whilst  thci«  was  a  third  person  in 
the  compartment  with  lis,  he  did  not  vouch- 
safe a  single  word.  The  other  £c:itleman,  as 
it  chanced,  had  aogaged  me  in  a  tallc  about 
Bristol,  of  which  I  knew  a  litHle ;  and  when 
he  had  left  ui,  my  Americaii  feUow-traveUet 
leant  over  towards  me,  and  loid,  in  what  wbs 
by  no  BBOUK  ctaggerated  Americanese — 

"  You  kpow  Bristol,  I  see,  sir ;  peihapfi 
you  are vcqtiainted  with  Miiller's  Houbc?" 

I  rqtlied  tinat  I  knew  MiiHer's  noble  wook 
very  weD  by  report,  bttt  that  I  had  never 
examined  it  jnacticatly  &a  myselt  We  then 
got  itUB  t^eDBral  talk  aiiout  charitable  insti- 
tutions is  Eagland,  in  ^e  course  of  which  it 
came  oat  that  n^  companion  was  a  Methodist 
ministEr  from  Fenuptrawa,  with  a  remote 
purpose  of  writing  cm  English  diaritie^  and 
was  now  engaged  in  collecting  materials.  He 
was  not  a  botn  Vtaakae,  Ifaon^ ;  and  Ifhere 
was  a  peciiHar  movement  of  the  head  as  he 
said  it :  ifae  faa^  fone  widi  ^as  parents  from 
England  to  New  Yodt  wben  a  xoexe  bofi 
and,  nddtetlie  was  pssi  >af 'fte  patriocic  dwdi 
and  spirit  his  adc^ttod  'Coinita3nBcn  had  dis- 
played an  the  aeooot  amr  il  Kad^  and 
South,  im  niiad  mas  filled  wiHb  £ng1^ 
history  and  £-Bg!i^  associations,  of  which  he 
talked  wdifti  si^p^pKHBd  Ardour.  Heirasvaiif 
strong  OK  one  paint — l3ist  tbc  Americ^K 'had 
solved  a  great  problem  in  the  freedom  ^ad 
elasticiitf  'Stey  hid  given  to  Hobodisa),  bb£ 
he  Qm^  tiai.  tite  £n^lkh  MadttMSista 
should  IB  wOBte  pwnts  of    admii^ratiEm 

No  "dkaH  of  r*"TW^  an  mooc  cosnanni- 
cative  tfasa  ihaBe  in  wbom  thcK  is  straa^ 
natural  xeaav^  'whcB  once  the  ice  lus  been 
thorou^iJp  Ibm^CB ;  and  we  fiassed  at  fron 
topic  la  topic,  tJiH  we  fell  tipon  dismsso^ 
the  distinguiBhBig  naAs  of  American  litatK- 
ture.  Ail  eiqncBaan  of  his  led  me  to  xay 
that,  whilst  American  writers  had  been  very 
happy  in  secular  biography,  as  seen  in  Irving, 
Hawthorne,  and  others,  they  had  rather 
failed  in  religious  memoirs,  and  I  made 
reference  to  one  or  two. 

"Ah,"   he    said,    "you    are    a  genuine 


Britisher :  you  don't  allow  anything  for  pro- 
gress from  the  hobbledehoy  to  the  man,  and 
will  persist  in  holding  the  man  ii  a  hobble- 
dehoy still,  beonsc  yon  won't  see  things  as 
they  really  aie." 

I  laughad  at  this,  and  he  went  on —  | 

"  It's  fact  ■  ymi  judge  ua  so  in  most  matters ; 
I've  seen  it  a  thousand  times  since  I  came 
over,  not  to  speak  t£  tlic  hundreds  of  times 
I've  Been  it  before  I  came.  I  gueas  now  yon 
havan't  seen  Jtum^s  Petm  t "  said  he,  with 
the  hurried  aoA  half  quiseical  ttim  that  even  ; 
Anxxtcan  nwnnen  of  bieedkig  can  hardly 
hiae.  , 

"Nq,  I  ihavent,'"  I  TE|3iBd,  iwith  some  . 
siHpioiaB  thai  I  had  made  b  mistake,  , 
was  being  qni^nd,  and  was  Aout  to  be  ; 
pioved  ignorasA  of  thai  of  iriiicii  I  had  {I 
spoken.  | 

"  Ncff  Tappan's  J"  he  went  on,  ptrdiing  up  , 
his  inatamces. 

I  lad  to  ackuMKladee  £iaet  X  itad  not 
seen  T^pan,  either. 

"  Well,  that's  £0od  aow,"  said  he,  laugh- 
ing. "I  ha*c  told  you  moie  of  ray 
history  than  ynn  have  told  tbs  si  yours, 
though  I'm  not  in  the  way  of  taking  up  much 
with  strangcn ;  but  we're  nigh  Bristol  by 
thi£,  if  Ite  time  ctf'  lite  road's  true ;  and  if 
you  give  me  year  card,  ITl  send  you  "Tappan, 
■mnnr  I  taa  fiae  ifon  iaac^  he's  only  a  sort  o'  |i 
myth,  and  I  would  roilly  like  you  to  know 

the  Tnnn  "  I 

We  exdhimged  mrBh,  as  -die  train  rushed  |l 
into  the  station,  and  hurriedly  bade  each  ji 
other  foodibye;  and  some  time  after,  when  i 
I  Itard  abnost  fcigHlBk  Kboilt  vsy  adventure,  L 
&ese  £uae  ta  xae  a  pawd,  containing,  ' 
among  -varkna  toaer  tracts,  a  memoir  of  i 
ActhiB'  TjgfMa,  and  anodwr  d  Dr.  Joho  i 
U'VicftoL  Book  Ifacae  f  aead  with  pet^ar  i 
pkaane;  asA  nor*  in  this  form  1  seek  at 
once  to  make  siy  acknowledgments  to  my  .| 
PeHnsylrandam  ^xnd,  that  America  has  at  . 
least  produced  true  subjects  for  the  religious  | 
biogTBpfaeT,  and  to  tell  the  readers  ot  the  u 
SuNDAT  Magazihe,  though  a  little  late  in  |l 
the  day,  what  sort  of  men  John  M'Vickar  ;, 
and  Arthur  Tampan  Trere,  as  very  few  in  all  i 
likelihood  have  more  than  heard  their  names,  i 
if  even  this  much.  The  two  men  have  many  i 
points  of  difference,  and  some  strong  points  i^ 
of  likeness.  They  were  both  thorough  |, 
Americans,  independent,  patriotic,  gifted,  il 
self-sacrificing ;  but  the  one  was  the  American 
man  of  culture,  the  other  the  beau  ideal  of 
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tfae  Americas  Tnerdiaiirt ;  the  one  was  a  kind 
at  CSialmaS,  the  other  a,  Sanwil  fiuc^fltt ; 
the  «ne  was  a  pbikuaphen^  the  other  a 
penciled  man  of  affairs ;  -»)d  in  tltcm  we  lee 
tm  of  flte  finest  specimens  cf  American 
dnnc:sr  under  tbe  lefimng  inflaeoce  of  real 
dnistian  belief. 

John  M'ViAar  -was  flie  stm  of  a  New 
Yfflt  BMchant,  rrf  Scotch  eatraction ;    and 
hewasboiBOB  Ac  10th  Augurt,  17S7.     To 
his  «>o3ter,  who  it  k  evident  was  a  woman  of 
Toy&tenaturc,  tie  owed  much — tie  quicken- 
iflg  irf  his  religious  susceptibilities  and  the 
6m  monl(£ng  erf'  hie  chaTacter.     At  &x  same 
tine,  however,  she  derel^iad  in  4uiii  a  peca- 
lisr  rescrfotisn ;  ioi  he  tiimsetf  bells  tiiat  when 
he  was  entering  his  seventh  year,  and  was 
still  unable  to  pronfinmce  the  letter  S,  aifriend 
caOing  at  the  houBe  one  day  took  him  by  the 
hand  and  said,  "  How  eld  are  you,  Joiin  ?" 
"Going  into  Aeven,"  was  the  reply,  at  whidi 
&eK  was  a  general  ^ugh  ;  and,  retiring  in 
OTnfiiuon,  he  resolved  that  be  wouM  not  ttK 
tfll  he  coaM  soisid  an  S  as  well  as  any  one, 
-^"  a  result,"  he  adds,  "  wWch  perseverance 
aid  I  GOOB  attained."     Afier  some  years' 
schooling,  be  went  I0  Cohumbia  College, 
wttere  he  was  soon  distiaguished  iat  his  or^ 
toiy,  in  which  his  fine  articulation  fonned  an 
etemMit ;  he  pronoimcing  a  eulogiun  on  Ge- 
neral  Hanaltm  which    brought   him    high 
distmctioD.     Wliile  away  from  home  he  was 
constantly  reoeiving  wise    letters    from   his 
mother,  solicitous  for  his  spiritual  welfare ; 
aod  some  of  these  are  very  beautiful  afld 
toHcbii^.     He  studied  hard;  and  in  1811 
got  -ordtDatnin  in  the  EpiecopaKas  Oniich  of 
America,  and  married  a  Miss  Bard,  who, 
coming  from   a  truly  religious   housdiold, 
proved  in  every  wnj'  wMrthy  of  him.     He  was 
appointed  at  osoe  to  a  small  rectoty  on  the 
baJJks  of  the  Hudson,  irhcre  he  wrought  with 
unwavering    devotion   on    a  scanty    salary, 
I  sparingnoIabonriM'expense.  And,atthesMne 
!  line,  so  wtil  did  he  lay  ottt  his  days,  that  he 
I  fomd  some  leiewFe  for  abstract  stiudies,  tea 
\   adach  he  had  always  had  a  liking.     He  even 
read  ZUackstone,  f<S)r  "he  had  resolved- to  ob- 
I  tain  a  geoer^  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
!  law."     But  here  also  he  wrote  the  "  JQevotions 
.  ftw  idle  Family  and  the  Closet,"  wbidi  met 
with  a  very  large  sale.     He  did  gratuitous 
naaBsianary  work  maay  miles   back  at  Pine 
i  Plains,  underwent  no  little  labour    to  le- 
est^sh   a  deaf-and-dcmb  institution,   and 
;   was,  in  fact,  ceaseless  in  his  efforts  ic  Chris- 
tian work, 
I       in  the  year  iSa;  he  was  ai^ioted  P30- 
I  feflxr  of  Moral  and  JnteHftotiiiJ  Bhiktsophy 


in  Cohimbia  College,  caiT)^g  into  his  ivsik 
there  an  enthusiasm  and  a  force  of  personal 
inflnenoe  sadb  as  have  left  very  deep  impres- 
siooa  on  the  minds  of  msuiy  students,  with 
some  t£  whom,  afW  leaving  college,  and 
with  his  family,  who  wei£  now  of  age  to  go 
from  home,  he  k^  up  a  corxespondence ; 
many  of  his  letters  being  really  admiral^ 
Thqr  ,8fe  Ml  «f  KOepk  a&>ction,  and  aic  xot 
lacking  in  touches  of  humour. 

Year  after  year  passed  over  Dr.  M'Vii&ar 
with  steady  and  pleaaant  fulfilaients  of  pro- 
fessorial dnty,  varied  by  oocuional  pastoral 
services  and  putxIicaUons  d  small  wcurks  in 
philosophy.  £ut  the  heahhy  feeling  of  the 
man  is  seen  in  such  things  as  tbe  earnest 
counsel  he  g^es  itooneof  his  daughters :  "  A 
reserve  which  wraps  you  np  in  yonr  own 
feelings  and  indisposes  you  to  er^er  with 
cheerfnloeaB  into  the  society  and  concerns  of 
others  is  a  timig  to  be  guaided  against 
Throw  this  ofi,  lay  dear  daugbter ;  if  indulged 
in,  it  wUl  m^ce  you  les  amiable  and  less 
useful.  Force  yourself  to  find  oa^patlan, 
if  you  cannot  pleasure,  in  the  company  of 
yonrequajs  ;  enter  into  their  innocent  amufie- 
moits  and  coocersatioB,  and  after  a  time  you 
will  find  it  agreeable,  and  botii  your  own  hap- 
piness and  your  power  of  bestowing  it  upon 
others  will  be  greatly  increased."  Some  of 
his  "  MemOTanda  for  ray  Uasi^htei,"  are  very 
shrewd  and  sensible : — 

"  'Exercise,  gaiety,  and  talk  are  better  &an  booka. 
KuowledgE  may  be  got  allerwiids,  but  hefllch  and 
s|ririls  ate  ts  be  piocored  in  youth.  Readines  and 
conectness  with  your  pen  is  Che  main  poinl  in  which 
you  need  imptoKemenL  So  far  as  reganis  the  repu- 
talion  of  being  well-educated,  and,  I  may  say,  for  her 
own  comfort,  it  is  more  inpovtaiit  for  a  lady  (0  wrile 
k  good  note  or  pleaiiog  lettec,  tlun  to  know  all 
languages  and  tbe  circle  of  the  sciences."  "  Do  not 
atlempt  to  remember  above  1  hundredlh  port  of  what 
ymi  read.  -Cbonge  whnt  is  noit  striking  and  iUus- 
Dative  of  principlies ;  fix  it  by  rusetition,  perhaps  by 
wriline,  and  above  ^  by  associating  it  witt  what  you 
akeady  know  of  the  same  subject." 

His  care  for  his  daughter  is  full  of  a  solicit- 
ous tenderness,  which  is  very  beautiiiil  in 
the  records  it  has  left—*  collection  of  the 
most  tender,  and,  at  the  same  time,.shrewd- 
est  letters.  He  added  to  the  subjects  treated 
from  his  chair  the  science  of  political  ecor 
nomy,  in  which  be  had  a  lively  interest, 
developing  what  was  thought  in  America  at 
the  time  to  be  very  advanced  ideas  of  finance. 
Tl»e  one  great  disappointment  of  his  life  was 
that,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Harris,  in  iSag,  he 
was  JBOt  ekctad  to  ihll  the  office  of  Presidoit 
in  the  College  with  whiob  he  had  been  so 
long  coimected ;  but  he  was  wise  enough  not 
to  uidulge  vain  regtets,  and;  in  spite  of  tiaces 
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of  failing  health,  still  went  forward  in  all  his 
work  as  before;  showing  the  utmost  con- 
sideration for  the  gentleman  who  had  been 
preferred  to  him  for  the  Presidentship. 
By-and-by  he  had  reason  to  rejoice  that  he 
had  been  disappointed,  in  that  he  was 
enabled  to  embark  in  a  yet  more  remarkable 
enterprise. 

But,  before  he  was  blessed  to  go  forward 
in  that  work,  he  had  a  severe  trial  to  bear — 
perhaps  a  needed  discipline.  His  health 
failed  so,  that  he  had  to  leave  his  cherished 
work  behind  him  and  go  to  England.  The 
voyage  did  him  good,  and  he  was  able  to  see 
what  Enghsh  society  was ;  making  friends 
with  people  like  Scott,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
Irving,  Chalmers,  aiid  many  more  distin- 
guished men.  He  deeply  impressed  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact ;  proving  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  disposition  and  the  true  culture 
which  he  possessed.  With  the  American  man 
of  letters,  Sir  Walter  Scott — no  mean  judge 
of  men — was  especially  pleased,  as  is  proved 
by  this  anecdote : — 

"  On  the  lecond  day  I  sent  for  poit  horses,  rearing 
to  tregpui  by  »  longer  stay,  but  Sir  Waller  counter- 
■Banded  them,  saying  in  hit  own  kind  manner,  <  Yon 
are  not  quite  well,  and  I  cannot  part  with  ^on ;  be- 
■ides  I  o|re   it    .    .    .'    Though  the  indisposition 


love  to  Teneration,  so  that  in  future  recollectians  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  virtues  of  the  man  will  come  to 
my  heart  before  hii  merits  at  an  author.  Oa  the 
third  day  of  oar  stay  at  Abbottforti  we  took  leave, 

Sir  Walter  returning  to  A ,  as  he  parted  Irom 

her,  a  little  book,  in  whicB,  on  a  blank  leaf,  he  had 
wtitten  these  woids ; — 


■  To  nact  uid  put  »  moctalt' lot. 
Yoa^fl  Hen  n*— pray,  foiVBt  ui  ncit ! 
Such  tbs  bnmllsrWaltai  Scott.'  '■ 

Returning  to  America,  after  a  lengthened 
sojourn  on  the  Continent,  in  the  course  of 
which  Paris  presented  much  food  for  re- 
flection, for  it  was  just  after  "  The  Revolution 
of  the  Three  Days,"  he  found  it  necdfiil  to 
undertake  a  tour  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania; 
and  then  he  resumed  his  college  duties 
with  unwonted  energy.  He  had  all  along 
taken  a  great  interest  in  missionary  opera- 
tions; and  had,  in  i8jo,  been  elected  by 
Convention  a  member  of  the  Missionary 
Committee  of  the  diocese.  Now,  missionary 
matters  more  than  ever  cUumed  a  share  of 
his  attention  and  recruited  strength.  He 
lost  his  eldest  son — •  young  man  of  much 
promise — in  1837,  for  whom  he  greatly 
grieved ;  but  the  trial  only  deepened  his 
&ith  in  the  Saviour.  This  may  account  in 
some  degree  for  the  fact  that,  at  a  time  of 
life  when  most  men  arc  at  least  beginning  to  ' 
think  of  retiring,  he  undertook  a  most  latwri- 1 


ous  charge,  and  fulfilled  it  with  more  than 
usual  zeal  long  after  his   strength  for  soch 
labour  was  gone.     This  was  the  chapluni^  1 
of  Fort  Columbia,  the  recruiting  dep6t  of  the  ! 
United  States  army.     This  unexpected  offer  ' 
of  missionary  work — for    it    was    no   otiiet 
— came    during    vacation,     and     Professor  1 
M'Vickar  accepted  it  at  once  and  entered  on  , ' 
the    duties.      But    the   college    authorities  |i 
raised  objections,  on  the  groimd  that  tlie  ' 
chaplaincy  was  derogatory  to  his  professorial  J 
position.     He,  however,  stoutly  re&sed  to  '| 
resign  the  chaplaincy,  with  its  nominal  salaiy,  '| 
and  hard  work  among  the  soldiers,  and  sail 
that  he  would  rather  give  up  the  pcobsstst- 1 
ship.     At  length,  being  firm,  the  point  was 
yielded  in  his  favour,  though  by  many  the 
offence  was  never  forgiven. 

Dr.  M'Vickar  gave  up  the  chaplain's 
quarters  for  libraries  and  schooliooms,  and 
travelled  for  some  miles  every  day  to  do  the 
work.  Then,  as  there  was  no  proper  place 
of  worship,  he  built  a  church.  The  war  with 
Mexico  came  on,  and  the  numbers  under 
Dr.  M'Vickar's  notice  was  greatly  increased 
He  did  a  good  work  among  these  recruits, 
one  small  token  of  which  was  that  many 
small  bequests  from  soldiers  dying  in  the 
hospitals  of  Mexico  were  sent  to  the  little 
chapel  he  had  built.  And  the  chaplain  was 
sagacious  in  plans  to  form  for  the  scddicn 
links  of  loving  association  with  the  place 
where  they  had  been  taught  by  him.  I 


communicants  among  the  commissioned  officen   ; 

were  assembled  by  the  chaplain,  and  requested  to  , 
choose  a  Bible  text,  which  should  be  the  inotlo  of  ; 
their  regiment ;  this  was  then  inscribed,  with  proper  :  { 
device  and  coloor,  on  a  metal  shield,  with  the  name  1 
of  the  reeiment,  and  solemnly  hang  on  the  walti  c' 
the  chapd,  a  binding  link  to  the  absent,  a  soggesIiTe  ^ 
subject  of  reflection  to  the  present  worshippen/*        | , 

When  the  dep6t  was  removed    from  Go- 
vernor's to  Bedioc's  Island,  he  got  thus  a  nw  '| 
cha^e  some  miles  further  down ;  but  he  still  ■ 
energetically  persevered,   attending    to  the  1 1 
little  old  church    likewise  as  faithfiilly  is 
before.  Then  he  was  busy  also  with  schemes  'j 
of  general  missions,  and  did  nothing  half-  j 
heartedly,  as  his  letters  prove.     He  went  on  j 
with  this  chaplaincy  work,  till  his  family  intCT- 
fered,  knowing  that  it  was  too  much  for  bis 
enfeebled  constitution ;  and  he  was  at  Icngtb 
compelled  to  desist,  having  already  resigned 
his  chair. 

From  his  extensive  learning,  and  his  wdl- 
known  name,  no  less  than  from  his  polisbed 
yet  simple  manners  and  his  graceful  bearing, 
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he  had  an  influence  with  the  soldiers  such  as 
but  few  coutd  have  exerted, — and  as  much 
with  officers  as  men,  who  testified  in  many  ways 
their  appreciation  of  his  services.  He  did 
not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  leisure  of  age;  but 
passed  away  with  "  prayer  "  and  "  praise," 
and  the  name  of  Christ  upon  his  lips,  in 
October  of  1868. 

A  peculiar  sweetness  of  temper,  blended 
with  remaikable  self-reliance,  was  Professor 
M'Vickar's  great  characteristic.  He  himself 
said  he  had,  with  God's  help,  achieved  all 
that  he  did  by  perseverance.  The  more  of 
experience  he  gained,  the  more  clearly  he 
saw,  that  the  true  wisdom  of  life  was  humble 
service  of  Christ;  and  in  him  there  was 
developed  a  very  complete  Christian  charac- 
ter, though  there  is  little  record  of  any  great 
rehgious  crisis  in  his  life. 

Arthur  Tappan  was  bom  at  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  in  1786.  Of  his  childhood 
we  team  but  little.  When  he  was  about 
fifteen  he  went  as  apprentice  to  a  dry  goods 
store  in  Boston,  where,  ai^er  his  apprentice- 
ship expired,  he  became  a  clerk.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  amount  of  work  required 
of  him,  and  his  being  subject  to  headaches, 
he  must  have  been  studious  and  economical 
of  his  time  ;  for  he  made  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  bookkeeping, and  very  soon 
afterw^ds  mastered  French.  In  1S06,  his 
I  employers,  to  show  their  appreciation  of  his 
!  foithhil  services,  offered  to  start  him  in  busi- 
ness ;  and  he  went  to  Montreal  in  i  Soti,  with 
the  view  of  commencing  there  ;  but  he  finally 
preferred  an  opening  in  Portland,  in  Maine. 
From  letters  he  wrote  to  his  sister  and 
mother,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  much 
shocked  at  the  fashion  and  frivolity  which 
prevailed  there ;  but  at  the  same  time,  by 
hearing  certain  eloquent  preachers,  he  drifted 
away  somewhat  from  sound  doctrine. 

Arthur  Tappan's  mother,  like  John 
M'Vickar's,  was  a  woman  of  deep  religious 
convictions,  and  perhaps  of  stronger  character, 
though  with  less  of  culture  and  susceptibility. 
And  she,  too,  watched  over  her  son's  weliare 
with  unceasing  anxiety.  When,  on  one  of 
his  visits  to  his  parents  from  Portland,  he  had 
let  drop  some  expressions  savouring  of  im- 
patience with  the  doctrinal  ideas  in  which  he 
had  been  trained,  she  allowed  him  to  leave 
home  without  argument  on  the  subject,  but 
at  once,  on  his  departure,  wrote  to  him  a 
letter  in  which  she  says  : — 

"  I  fear  you  liave  imbibed  some  enors,  from  what 
<roii  dropped  kst  mght  respecting  th«  new  tHith. 
There  tze  many  loou  writers,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
nnunind  nruAen  in  onr  dav.     Bat  the  Word  of 


fiimly  betiere  the  Calvinutic  doctiiae*  to  be  icrip- 
tm^.  I  would  not  wiUingty  cotuent  to  abtogaCe  one 
of  them.  I  love  to  acknowledge  myself  QOthing, 
that  God  may  be  alL  I  feel  that  I  am  depiaved  m 
the  whole  man ;  that  in  me  naturall}^  ii  no  good ; 
that  all  my  (ufficiency  is  of  Cod ;  and  it  ii  mv  happi- 
ness that  I  go  to  Him  as  a  guilty,  weak,  and  helpless 
creature,  and  cast  all  mjr  cares  upon  Him." 

After  two  years  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  to  Montreal  after  all;  and,  having  mar- 
ried, he  went  thither.  Things,  however,  did 
not  go  well  with  him ;  and  be  was  soon 
again  a  wanderer — his  wife  and  child  being 
left  behind,  and  he  residing  now  here,  now 
there.  For  several  years  he  remained  in  such 
unsettled drcumstances.  In  i8a6heformeda 
partnership  with  a  Mr.  Charles  Keeler  and  a 
nephew  of  his  own,  and  opened  a  place  in 
New  York.  By  giving  attention  to  import- 
ing goods,  and  resolving  to  sell  on  the  lowest 
possible  profits  and  to  trust  to  large  re- 
turns, the  house  soon  became  famous  for  its 
low  prices.  He  was  told  at  first  that  "  he 
was  selling  his  goods  at  the  cost ;  and  that 
he  would  find  the  expenses  would  '  eat  him 
up.'"  He  smiled,  kept  his  own  counsel, 
and  went  on.  The  result  was  that,  as  he  did 
not  increase  his  personal  expenses  as  his 
trade  grew,  he  soon  realised  a  fortune.  The 
secret  of  his  success,  he  said,  was  this — "  I 
had  but  one  price,  and  sold  for  cash  or  short 
credit"  His  prindples  soon  came  to  be 
known,  and  he  was  tmsted  in  trade  by  diose 
who  were  declared  enemies  of  the  opinions 
for  which  he  was  constantly  contending. 

The  most  noticeable  point  was  that  his 
benevolence  did  not  shrivel  up  as  his  purse 
grew  heavier.  He  was  ready  to  aid  all  good 
objects,  giving  large  sums  to  Sunday-schools 
and  other  like  works ;  but,  having  seen  the 
low  compliances  of  men,  otherwise  honotu:- 
able,  in  the  matter  of  slavery,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  throw  all  the  weight  of  his  influence 
on  the  anti-slavery  side  i  and  at  the  same  time 
he  became  a  zealous  member  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  and  soon  afterwards  a  director 
of  the  "  New  York  Evangehcal  Missionary 
Society."  For  several  years  that  fol- 
lowed, hia  life  might  be  summed  up  as  a 
round  of  business  successes,  and  of  large 
gifts  to  good  works,  and  of  active  interest  in 
all  Christian  enterprises.  Not  seldom,  when 
purchasers  fancied  that  Mr,  Tappan,  at  the 
centre  desk  in  the  store,  surrounded  by 
books,  bills  of  purchases,  &c.,  was  engrossed 
in  his  own  financial  concerns,  he  was  occu- 
nied   in   scheming  out  some   new   form  of 
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enterprise.  But  it  iff  v«ry  chantc- 
Oerktic  or  bim,  that  in  arder  to  obtain  such 
leisure,  he  made  it  a.  lule  to  hawe  no  spare 
d»ir for  callers  !  "Whena.  friend  otatraager 
honoured  him  with  a  call,  his  practice  vas  to 
rise  and  receive  hira  vith  much  economy  of 
^>eech,  and,  as  no  seat  was  at  hand,  the 
person  soon  took  his  dcpartuBe."  A.  ques- 
tion which  interested  him  much  was  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  he  was 
mainly  instnunental  in  tbnsing  a  new  society 
to  promote  that  object;  yrialat  he  went 
waimly  into  the  temperance  nause,  hajviug 
observed  the  evil  that  was  caused  by '^rip- 
pliog  "  amongst  the  Hew  Yorlc  ttadeis ;  and 
gave  tai^ely  of  his  time  and  means  for  re- 
formatories. But  tfas  cause  he  had  neaiest 
at  heart  was  that  of  the  down-trodden  ^aues. 
.\  todvty  had  been  got  np — called  a,  Colo- 
nisation Society — whidi,  under  pretence  of 
bciiehtiRg  tlie  Negrov  demotalised  htm,  and 
against  tha  Society  Mr.  Tajipaa  look  up  a 
rcry  decided  attiniLle. 

"He  had  DO  obfcetion  to  Itie  onignittoil  of  dc- 
acrriag  men  -or  celour  to  AJiica,  but  be  objected 
stronglf  lo  tbc  Goatcive  wyAaa,  diract  or  implied,  awl 
diou^il  it  ^gain-tt  \he  scniuii  of  Chh&lianit;  lo 
encDUiage  men  wbo  were  deslitule  or  lelicioiu  prin- 
ciple, and  especially  if  deslinite  of  common  mor.ility, 
IB  goinr  laam  a  Chiiitian  lo  a  heotkim.  at  (oni- 
koatacnlHidf" 

As  diis  Colonisation  Society  proeseded  in 
its  opetatioBS,  the  minds  ef  thousands  were 
opened  ta  the  designs  of  the  ieadeis  of  the 
enterprise.  Among  them  was  the  famons 
Daniel  Webster,  who,  when  at  the  height 
of  his  popularity,  Eaid,  **!  caiuxK  give 
my  sanctioa  to  the  street  of  this  Society ; 
for  I  see  that  it  originated  in  »  plan  to 
get  rid  of  the  ivee  negroes  in  order 
to  ncndex  slavery  laoee  secure,  and  I 
wilt  have  nothing  mere  to  do  with  it." 
As  tile  Colonisacion  Society  was  found  to 
be  sot  only  »  iaHaiK,  but  a  false  pretence, 
Mr.  Ts^an  «es  e^er  to  do  something  de- 
dsivB  on  his  own  part;  and  acconlingly  he 
joined  witii  same  others  te  build  »  school  or 
college  for  coloured  youths.  But  the  people 
of  New  Haven  became  incensed  at  the  project 
They  seemed  to  fee)  that  the  success  of  the 
cntcrjaise  would  be  a  stain  upon  the  city,  and 
bring  a  stigma  upon  Yale  College.  Such  a 
panic  seized  their  minds-  that  Mr.  Tappan 
and  his  friends  had  to  abandda  their  pnt- 
jcot  And  Mr.  Tappan  was  ne\<er  conici 
have  only  oae  good  cause  in  hand.  While 
die  furors  respecting  the  Coloured  College 
at  New  Haven  had  hardly  yet  died  down,  a 
case  of  a  sinuhr  kind  arose  in  CotmecticuL 
A   liisa   Randall,    who    kept    a    boarding- 


school,  ws  applied  to-  by  a  yvaa^  cohxnal 
womao  for  admission  ;  and,  on  recefraig  ker, 
the  otdics  pupils  all  threatened  to  lea.«e. 
Miss  Kan^aU  stood  finii,  and  the  girls  did 
leave.  '?he  town  vl  Canterbury,  where  abe 
Uved,  was  thrown  inSo  great  excitenicnl  by 
this  ocmnretMEe ;  and  Miss  Kandall  woold 
have  been  wholly  ruined  if  Mr.  Tappan  kad 
not  stepped  in  lo  aid  her.  A  case  was  got 
up  against  her  ifx  violating  the  lawa  and 
breaking  the  pcsce.  Mr.  Tappan^on  bear- 
ing of  it,  at  once,  wrote  to  her  solicitor : — 
T  ahaJI  consider  it  a  duty  an4  a  pririlege  to  faeJp 
1  irrisli  you  to  coasidei  Be  your  bankei^  .aiiMed 
tliaC  I  will  koaour  pramplly  >11  your  drafu.  ICii  ji 
your  accounts  carefully,  and  lei  me  know  wlmeMT 
you  need  any  money.  Spare  no  nece&saiy  o^ieusc ; 
employ  die  best  counsel ;  and  let  this  great  quesbon 
be  feitly  tiied,  aot  doi^ltn^,  Chat  uiidcr  lite  good 
Providence  of  a  lighteoua  God,  tlic  tighl  will  olti- 
malely  pievail." 

When  baffled  at  one  point,  it  was  always 
Mr.  Tappsa's  principle  to  find  outlet  for 
his'  enet^s  in  Mfaet  ditccttons.  He  was 
irrepressible;  his  heart  was  on  Arc,  and 
action  was  needEiiL  The  result  was  t^ 
tbrmotioa  of  the  Fhmnix  SacteQr  of  New 
¥ork,  whose  object  was  to  promote  the 
improtvement  of  the  coloured  pec^le,  and 
to  educate  them.  Wlicn  Wilham  Lloy^  Gar- 
ricon  was  thrown  into  ^ison  for  libel  for  sit- 
ing same  harsh  but  true  diings  of  the  skvc- 
holding  interest,  Mr.  Tappan  was  mainly 
kifluential  in  procuring  his  release — a  service 
which  Mr.  Giirrison  recognised  in  words  that 
are  likely  to  be  long  remembered ;  and  in  the 
course  oif  hb  efforts  for  this  object,  the  germ 
of  the  American  Anri-Slaveiy  Society,  which 
had  been  founded  mainly  by  him  in  tiie 
midst  of  tiie  turmoil,  took  fnller  shape. 
Ur.  Tampan  was  appointsd  jxesident  The 
news  erf'  this  inflasned  the  stareiy  party; 
and  their  vengeance  wois  chiefly  duecied 
agdnst  the  Taj^ns'  store.  On  the  loih 
July  accoFdingly  as  attack  was  made  npen 
it,  and  macfa  mischief  done ;  it  bciog^  moce 
than  probable  the  mob  would  have  peo- 
ceeded  to  violence  towards  Mr.  Aitbnr 
Tappan,  had  not  the  word  spread  that 
soldiers  were  near,  and  would  open  fin 
upon  the  crowd.  Mr.  Tappan  was  subjected 
to  many  samilar  indignities,  but  he  stood  firm, 
and  the  mob-violei>ce  that  iras  meast  to  pat 
an  end  to  the  aati-slavery  agitation  seeiDed 
only  to  estend  and  increase  iL  For  a  ffaiit, 
however,  the  leading  abolitii^.iius,  and 
Mr.  Tappan,  amongst  others,  mere  con- 
tinually watched,  dogged,  and  threateaed; 
tbair  farailiea  insulted,  sometiiQes  even  ipit 
upon;   *o  that,  whilst  fiu:  from  wisbii^  to 
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depreciate  any  noble  effort,  one  is  forced  to 
feel,  in  reading  such  a  life  as  Ajthur  Tappan's, 
that  the  work  of  the  English  abolitionist 
was,  after  all,  easy  and  safe  by  comparison. 
We  have  the  best  evidence  that  under  all 
these  provocations,  Mr.  Tappan  presored 
his  equanimity,  steadily  pursued  bis  accus- 
tomed avocations,  attended  legalaHy  ^e 
anti-slavery  meetings,  and  looked  into  the 
future  mth  a  contident  trust  that  good 
would  be  evoked  out  of  seeming  evil. 

The  most  strenuous  efforts  were  mode  by 
"  Southerners  "  to  injure  the  business  of  ^oli- 
tionists  in  America,  and  to  some  extent  they 
succeeded.  Owing  in  some  degree  to  this,  but 
stilt  more  to  the  fact  that  the  store  was  burned 
down,  and  that,  on  the  heels  of  this  disaster, 
came  the  great  financial  crisis,  Mr.  Arthur 
Tappan  lost  his  fortune,  and  ha!d  in  effect  to 
begin  the  world  again  when  he  was  an  oldish 
man.  But  the  same  indefatigable  spirit  he 
had  shown  in  the  outset  of  life  remained  with 
him.  He  was  as  busy,  as  hopeful  as  ever, 
and  as  devoted  to  the  anti-slavery  cause. 
And  he  never  complained,  accepting  his 
misfortune  as  a  direct  dealing  of  God  with 
him  for  his  good.  He  had  the  peace  of 
a  good  conscience,  and  the  fortune  of 
a  high  influence,  such  33  Others  would 
willingly  have  taken  advantage  qL  A  mer- 
chant in  New  York,  who  had  known  him 
in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  but  had  not 
sympathized  with  him  in  his  anti-slaveiy 
enterprise,  said,  "  If  Arthur  Tappan  will 
allow  his  name  to  be  put  up  on  my  store, 
and  sit  in  an  arm-chait  in  my  counting  room, 
I  will  pay  him  3,000  dollars  a  year,"  An 
offer  which  Mr.  Tappan  did  not  accept. 

But  in  course  of  time  he  succeeded  in 
realising  as  much  as  enabled  him  to  retire ; 
and  he  was  gratified  in  being  permitted 
to  see  the  realisation  of  his  dt^vcst  wishes 
at  last,  though  he  mourned  over  the  horrors 
I  of  the  war;  the  assassination  of  Lincoln 
!  being  a  great  blow  to  hiro,  "though,"  he 
said,  "  God  will  overrule  it  for  the  good  of 
our  country.  He  saw  we  needed  this,  .  .  . 
It  was  a  kind  providence  that  his  death  was 
so  easy." 

A  complete  list  of  Mr.  Tappan's  benefac- 
tions would  form  a  peculiar  study  in  benevo- 
lence as  a  science.  But  he  kept  no  recoids 
of  what  he  gave,  so  that  we  caa  trace  only 
his  more  prominent  and  striking  gifts.  One 
of  the  most  notable  is  his  paying  the  board 
and  training  of  one  hundred  divinity  students 
for  four  years  at  Yale  College. 

Nor  could  Mr.  Tappan  be  charged  with 
a  vice  which  has  sometimes    been  urged 


against  philanthropists — the  encouraging  of 
large  sympathy  towards  man,  but  little  sym- 
pathy for  mart.  A  meagre  sense  of  justice 
towards  those  brought  close  to  them  in  daily 
life  has  been  set  down  asacharacteristicof  men 
like  him.  But  Mr.  Seth  B.  Hunt  tells  how, 
in  June,  1830,  he  was  engaged  as  a  clerk  by 
Mr.  Tiqjpan,  at  ene  liundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  annum;  and  how  in  January,  1831,  he 
found  his  account  credited  at  the  rate  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum.  "  I 
concluded  that  Mr.  Tappan  had  by  mistake 
put  down  a  '  4 '  instead  of  a  '  i,'  I  drew  his 
attention  to  it,  and  be  laughed,  and  said  he 
was  satisfied,  if  I  was,"  Mr.  Hunt,  who  was 
for  years  connected  with  Mr.  Tappan,  testi- 
fies to  his  coolness  and  bravery,  and  also  to 
his  aversion  to  talk  of  what  he  had  done. 

Another  sufficing  fact  in  support  of  this 
Statement  ia  that  when  he  retired  from  busi- 
ness a  very  old  man,  with  just  barely  enough 
to  allow  him  to  live  in  the  plainest  way,  some 
of  his  old  clerks  offered,  if  he  would  allow 
them,  to  buy  an  annuity  for  him,  Bui,  with 
the  sterling  independence  that  had  always 
mariced  his  conduct,  he  declined,  assuring 
them  that  "  the  voyage  was  nearly  over ;  the 
provisions  just  enough  to  last  out  the  voyage ; 
so  that  more  were  not  needed."  That  old 
clerks  should  thus  think  of  an  impoverished 
employer  is  a  significant  proof  tliat  Arthur 
Tappan's  generosity  and  goodness  did,  as  the 
old  proverb  enjoins,  "begin  at  home." 

We  are  told  that  occasionally  the  ma- 
nceuvres  of  pereons  soliciting  his  aid  called 
forth  his  reproof,  as  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  who  waited  upon  him  at 
his  store  to  solicit  a  contribution  to  a  scheme 
set  on  foot  by  a  brotiier,  a  celebrated  doctor 
in  divinity,  Mr.  Tappan  did  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  comply  with  the  request.  The 
applicant  became  importunate,  and  said,  "  I 
want  your  name  more  than  your  money.  Be 
so  kind  as  to  bead  the  subscription,  and  you 
will  not  be  called  upon  for  the  money," 
Instead  of  being  flattered  by  this  request,  he 
looked  the  man  full  in  the  face  for  a  moment, 
and  then  turned  and  walked  away. 

By  virtue  of  his  prudence  and  energy,  Mr. 
Tappan  enjoyed  a  few  years  of  quiet  rest 
before  the  time  came  for  him  to  remove.  He 
died  in  the  summer  of  1S65,  io  full  faith  and 
peace, 

John  M'Vickar  and  Arthur  Tappan  both 
belong  to  the  class  of  men  who  deserve  to  be 
held  in  remembrance  by  the  Christian  com- 
munity ;  and  it  is  with  this  conviction  that  we 
have  written  of  them, 

B.   ORM£. 
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THE   GOOD   SHEPHERD. 

"  Ther  knew  not  tb*  mica  of  Wnngen." 

^E  wandered  (ar  on  bleak  and  baxren  hill, 

Through  deadi's  dark  valley  took  our  dreary  way. 
Found  no  green  pasture,  drank  no  freshening  rill ; 

Weary  our  feet  throi^h  all  the  sultry  day, 
And  evermore  we  heard  the  jackal's  cry. 
And  fierce  wolves  howling  scented  out  their  prey : 

And  many  forms  of  death  were  ever  nigh, 

But  He,  the  one  true  Shepherd  of  the  sheep. 
Came  down  in  pity  from  the  mountain  high, 

To  seek  the  lost,  and  tiithftil  watch  to  keep 

O'er  those  that  sought  the  shelter  of  the  fold, 
True  guardian  still,  though  other  shepherds  sleep : 

So  own  we  Thee,  O  Lord,  yet  overbold 

We  leave  the  quiet  stream  and  grassy  mead 
And  take  our  course,  in  stormy  day  and  cold, 

Through  tangled  brake  and  maze  of  rotting  reed ; 
Ah !  would  that  wc  no  other  voice  might  hear 
Than  His  who  stands  as  priest  to  intercede. 

To  Thee,  our  Shepherd,  still  abiding  near. 
And  as  Thou  leadest,  going  out  and  in ; 
So  should  we  dwell  secure  from  each  dark  fear, 

Nor  crop  the  poisoned  flowers  of  pleasant  sin, 

Nor  heed  the  stranger  when  he  fain  would  lure. 
And  with  feigned  words  and  wandering  fancies  win ; 

But  meadows  green,  and  \vaters  clear  and  pure. 

These  should  be  ours  from  youth  to  ripened  age, 
And  clinging  love  would  fail  not  to  endure, 

But  follow  Thee  through  all  its  pilgrimage. 

And  we  too  are  as  shepherds ;  each  must  care 
For  souls  around  him,  each  his  warfare  wage, 

For  sheep  that  wander  brave  the  chill  night  air. 
Against  the  robbers  fight  with  fearless  heart, 
And  to  the  fold  the  lost  one  gently  bear ; 

Ah  !  be  it  ours  to  shun  the  hireling's  part ; 

True  shepherds  whom  the  porter's  voice  will  own. 
To  guard  with  subtle  troth,  and  guileless  art. 

To  the  great  Shepherd  like  in  look  and  tone, 

Still  working  bravely  while  our  watch  we  keep. 
Till  we  shall  stand  with  palms  around  the  throne  : 

And  then  we  too  shall  know  the  other  sheep. 

Not  of  this  fold,  which  He  will  one  day  bring. 
O'er  moorland  wild,  bleak  heath,  and  mountain  steep, 

And  when  the  world's  last  suns  their  shadows  Sing, 
One  flock,  one  Shepherd  in  the  eternal  fold, 
Shall  own  their  God,  their  Father,  and  their  King, 

£.  U.   PLUMPTRE. 
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1.— HOME  MATTERS. 


TITALKING  along  a  modem  street  in  the  ScoltUli 
metr^oHs  which  his  received  the  name  of 
George  IV.  Bridge,  the  stranger  may  espy,  in  the 
coDise  of  as  many  minntes,  three  notable  historical 
scenes.  First,  he  may  gel  a  glimpse  of  the  Grass- 
maiket,  the  death-scene  of  himdreds  of  heroic 
corenanteis  when  "  penecntion  dragged  them  into 
fame  and  chased  thefr  sonlt  to  beaven;"  second,  in 
the  depths  of  the  Covgate,  ft  stumpy  little  spiie, 
mnch  the  wone  tor  the  wear,  suimomiting  what  was 
once  the  chapel  of  Ute  French  Embassy,  dedicated  to 
St.  Maty  Magdalene ;  and  third,  die  GreyfriarE' 
Churchyard,  where  men  opened  theii  veins  to  sign  the 
covenant,  and  where  the  "Martyrs'  Monument" 
covers  the  dost  of  abont  two  hundred  confeuors. 
Some  three  hmidred  and  twelve  years  ago,  in  the  chill 
of  a  winter  day,  the  slender  bnt  firm-set  figure  of 
John  Knoi,  thai  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  might  have 
been  seen  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  Scottish 
Madeleine.  He  is  accompanied  by  five  Protestant 
drrines,  and  some  three  down  of  godly  laymen, 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Protestant  chnrch. 
Th^  kned  before  the  King  of  Son,  and  aslc  his 
Uesiing  on  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Reformed 
Chnrch  of  Scotland.  It  is  called  a  General  Assem- 
bly, because  it  does  not  represent  the  church  ofiicers 
of  any  particolar  Ibcality,  bnt  the  chnrch  at  large.  It 
it  indeed  the  day  of  small  things,  but  among  those 
who  take  part  in  the  proceedings  there  is  no  want  of 
fiUth  or  courage.  They  seem  to  have  a  presentiment 
that  the  [Koeeedings  of  their  bttle  meeting  will  leave 
thar  mark  on  the  history  of  their  country.  And  so 
indeed  they  have  done.  For  now,  instead  of  one 
little  Assembly,  Edinbur^  boasts  of  tliree  large  ones 
and  at  least  as  many  small,  the  very  smallest  being 
hurser  Aaa  the  original.  And  not  content  with 
AnembKes  in  Edinburgh,  the  parent  tree  has  thrown 
ont  branches  to  Bdfast,  to  London,  to  the  United 
States,  to  Canada,  to  Australia,  to  New  Zealand,  and 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  The  little 
one  has  become  more  than  a  thousand  ;  the  family 
■prang  horn  the  first  Scottish  meeting  representing  now 
not  much  less  than  twelve  thonsand  congregations. 
And  everywhere  they  meet  about  this  season.  1 
Scotch  ones  all  gravitate  to  Edinburgh — iu>t  but 
that  torn?  of  them  have  tried  other  places,  and  would 
fain  give  them  a  benefit ;  bat  Edinbm'gh  is  emphati- 
calfy  the  ecdesiastical  capital — "thither  the  tribes 
go  up,"  attracted  perhaps  in  part  by  the  geniui  loci, 
and  in  part  by  the  luxotiast  beauty  In  which  the  old 
capital  is  always  artajred  in  May  and  June.  Of  the 
three  AsBcmblies,  that  of  the  Established  Church 
the  most  conservative,  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod 
it  the  most  progressive,  and  die  I^ee  Church  A^em. 
Uy  occupies  a  middle  place  between  them,  having  a, 
lection  that  incline  to  the  cotuovatiTe,  and  a  muclt 


some  respects,  however,  the  Free  Chnrch  is  the  mcM 
conservative  of  the  tliree ;  having  a  more  dectda 
dislilieto  innovations  on  the  old  forms  of  doctrine  an 
the  old  mode  of  wwship.  Five-and-twenty  years  ag 
the  shades  of  difference  were  much  more  proaoaace< 
than  they  are  now ;  in  so  small  a  country  as  Scotland 
assimilating  influences  carmot  but  do  thdi  work 
the  peculiar  features  of  each,  good  and  bad,  are  mon 
more  spreading  through  the  test,  affording  i 
pretty  clear  indication  of  a  coming  time,  when,  to  usi 
the  image  of  the  prophet,  tlie  tluee  sticks  which  an 
now  separate  shall  all  become  one. 


THE  ASSEUBLT  Ot  THB   E 

It  was  no  imall  loss  to  the  Established  Church  to 
lose  the  blood  that  gushed  from  her  veins  in  1S43. 
Since  then  a  generation  has  eUpsed.  A  yoimget 
race  has  qming  np,  and  Oe  Assembly  becomes  con- 
scions  of  fresh'  vigour,  and  the  presence  of  an  ete- 
ment  in  which  she  had  long  been  weak.  Beside* 
carrying  on  the  old  misDonaiy  undertakings, —  in 
India,  die  Colonies,  the  ContiQent,  among  the  Jews, 
&c.,— the  Ettaldislied  Church  Assembly  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  her  endowment  fimd,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  endowments  for  a  large  number 
of  new  charges  in  destilale  districts.  To  this  scheme 
she  devotea  every  year  a  large  measure  of  attentitm. 
Of  bte  years,  the  snbject  of  patronage  has  pressed 
vety  much  upon  hct.  She  has  felt  it  to  be  a  growing 
evil  that  the  rif^t  of  presenting  to  he>  parishes  should 
be  la  the  bands  of  lay-patrons,  most  of  whom  have 
left  her  commtmion,  and  have  no  direct  interest  fn 
her  welfare.  The  attachment  of  the  people  to  her 
communion  is  much  interfered  with  by  this  airaage- 
mcnt,  and  it  fiimishes  a  conspicuous  and  obvioot 
point  of  diffetence  between  diem  and  the  other 
bodies.  So  of  late  years  a  refonning  party  has  arisen. 
They  wish  to  get  a  popular  substitute  for  lay  patron- 
age. Thia  party  baa  now  gained  a  decided  majority, 
but  the  predte  nature  of  the  plan  proposed  to  be  snb- 
sdtuted  has  not  transpired.  The  aid  of  PorUunent 
is  needed  to  carry  through  any  such  arnuigementi 
And  in  Parliament  a  tough  battle  will  have  to  be 
fought,  because  many  who  have  been  driven  outside 
the  Chnrch  through  the  system  of  Uy  patronage 
would  feel  called^to  advocate  a  more  extennve  change, 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country.  It  may 
be  remarked  that,  while  men  like  Dr.  Wallace  and 
Mr.  Story,  of  Roseneath,  show  a  decided  tendency 
towards  negadve  theology  and  Broad  Chnrchism,  an 
active  disposition  has  appeared,  under  the  leadetship 
of  Dr.  Chatteris,  Lord  Polwarth,  and  others,  to  aim 
at  a  revival  of  spiritual  life ;  and  that  a  desire  fbr 
Christian  feUowship  finds  its  expression  throngh  such 
excellent  friends  of  the  Continent  as  Dr.  .'William 
Robertson.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Church 
has  sent  a  depntation  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  cultivate  fi'atemal  relations  with  the  Ptesbyterian 
I  Chnrdt  there.  Another  step  has  been  taken  in  a  line 
SI 
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already' entered  by  one  of  the  other  Scottish  Churches 
— no  fewer  than  two  lectureships  have  been  simul- 
taneously institoled  for  the  promotion  of  theological 
learniiif.  Two  suns  of  live  thousand  pounds  each. 
bare  been  presented  to  the  Church,  wliich  will  yield  a 
huidsome  annual  endowment  to  those  who  may  be 
tpfKMiied  to  deliver  the  lectures. 


rHE  FKZB  CHDSCH. 

One  ttang  in  which  tiie  Free  Church  has  always 
held  a  campicuons  place  is,  its  finance.  !Earlicr  than 
its  neighboim,  it  gave  its  energies  to  the  orderlj-  and 
Aorough  worteig  of  its  Iiaancial  arrangements.  This 
year  it  reports  aa  increase  over  last  of  about  _^io,ooo, 
and  the  sum  of  the  whale  income  considerably  ex- 
ceeds ^400,000.  The  General  Sustentation  Fund 
yields,  as  uliuJ,;^l50  fixed  to  every  miniiter  enjoying 
its  benefit,  and  a  smaU  additiDnal  sum,  dependent  on 
the  amount  of  the  congregatimaJ  contribution,  lite 
scale  of  contribution  slowly  advances,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  recent  advance  be  in  a  fitting 
proportion  to  the  npid  growth  of  wealth  in  the 
couatfy.  Last  year  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to 
have  been  a  year  of  unexampled  prospecity.  but  men 
have  certainly  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  to  "  lay  by 
tbanio  noK  ai  God  /latk  frv^tnd  Otm." 

The  Free  Church  more  than  any  of  her  neighbours 
has  idcniilcd  herself  with  the  wtngdlalic  and  revival 
movements  that  have  been  oannriag  in  different 
ports  of  the  country.  Year  by  year  it  is  her  custom 
to  send  out  certain  of  her  more  experienced  ministos 
and  ddeis  to  visit  the  coogregatiotis  in  particular 
tocoUtiee  and  ilii  them  op  to  Chiistiaa  eamestnesa. 
In  cwtain  other  places,  defxities  are  sent  tbrth  to 
eodetwoor  to  loose  the  more  indifferent  parti  of  the 
population.  One  of  the  motf  interesting  reaturss  of 
the  Assembly,  to  those  who .  have  an  interest  in  the 
real  work  of  the  Chnrch,  are  the  conferences,  at 
which  brethren  from  vaiions  parti  tell  of  the  showers 
that  have  brought  bleamngs  to  their  people. 

The  qnestion  of  union  with  the  United  Fiesby- 
terians  still  divides  the  Aaaembly.  On  the  part  of 
the  minority  the  fear  of  any  modification  of  the  old 
position  is  extreme.  But  the  Assembly  has  ttui  year 
diown  in  sundry  ways  that  her  attitude  must  be  pro- 
gressive. After  ccmiidetable  delay,  pennifsion  has 
been  given  to  use  hymns  in  public  woiship.  And  in 
icteroice  to  the  proposed  abolition  of  patronage  in 
the  Established  Church,  the  Assembly  has  declared 
that  if  ai^  change  is  to  be  made,  it  mnst  be  in  the 
direction  of  placing  all  the  neebyterian  Churches  on 
the  same  non-established  leveL 

THE  IIHITBD  FKESBITEXIAK  SIROD. 

While  ^ving  attention  to  the  other  departments  of 
Chnrch  woA,  this  branch  of  the  Church  ha«  shown 
an  especial  zeal  in  the  cause  of  foreign  missions-  In 
Jamaica,  in  Old  Calabar,  m  India,  in  South  Africa, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  its  mission  agencies 
have  been  actively  at  work.  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting scene  of  its  mission  labours  has  been  at  Old 
Calabar,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.     Devoting  a 


considerable  share  of  attention  to  work  among  the 
negroes,  where  success  is  for  the  most  part  palpible  | 
and  highly  encouraging,  this  Church  has  piobibly 
been  able  to  diffuse  among  its  people  a  larger  sbare 
of  interest  in  foreign  missions  than  other  Churches  j 
which  have  mainly  concentrated  their  nnssion  eaerpK 
on  India,  where  the  opposition  is  so  madi  greater,  ; 
and  succasa  so  much  leas  apparent. 

A  portion  of  the  congregations  of  this  bmdi  of . 
the  Choich  tmng  sltoated  in  England,  the  dound , 
for  liberty  to  use  instramental  music  in  woiship  iui  \ 
become  very  loud  on  the  part  of  some.  The  Sjaod 
has  this  year  granted  the  permis^on  cnrved.  Ibe 
Bynod  has  alio  declared  its  willingness  to  alio*  in ' 
congregatioDs,  when  vacant,  to  call  ministen  <S  tlu '' 
Free  or  the  Reformed  Pieibytetiac  Cbtnches,  if  ther 
wish,  and  the  Free  Church  Aasembly  has  passed  1 
amilai  act  in  reference  to  ministen  of  these  chucks. 
Hus  little  link  of  friendliness,  tbongh  it  is  not  a- 
pected  to  be  mndi  acted  npooi,  will  serve  m  a  poof 
ofmntual  r^ard  between  the  several  beandtn. 


Tiro  questions  of  special  interest  have  preseMd 
themsdves — the  one  as  to  the  progrcn  of  the  Sostm- 
tation  Fond,  the  other  as  to  the  use  of  inltnmolil 
music.  The  state  of  the  Sustentation  Fuwl  in*  hifjU; 
encouragiiig.  The  commiUee  bad  not  only  been  ahk 
to  make  up  the  allowance  Co  each  ministe'  iqi  to  Ae 
point  of  the  late  Jtegium  Domim  allowance,  bat  to  ' 
add  a  BupplementaL  dividend  of  ^16,  whoeas  hit 
year  it  was  only  ;f  lo.  In.  regard  to  instrumentil 
music  in  WMship,  a  very  protracted  diicnidoa  loc^ 
place.  The  first  vote  gave  a  majodty  of  thirty-Gn 
against  the  proposal ;  but  a  vote  having  been  takes 
in  a  more  direct  form  than  the  first,  the  muabs'  cb 
each  side  was  the  same.  The  modaator  was  M- 
willing  to  give  a  cuting  vote,  and  on  his  proposil  it 
was  agreed  to  reserve  final  judgment  for  another  year,it 
being  underatood  that  meanwhile  no  instmmeot  weold 
be  introduced.  If  the  progress  of,  opinion  be  in  fnvar 
of  the  permission  sought,  the  judgment  aritved  alwill 
be  more  authoritative  than  it  could  have  been  had  ibc 
case  been  made  to  bang  on  the  decision  of  one  mai. 


CaUSCH  OF  ENGLAND. —TBB  BENNETT  JUDOHENI. 

The  dedaion  of  the  Privy  Couxjl  Coaunittee  m 
the  Bennett  case  must  be  held  to  be  in  the  maia  a 
victory  for  the  ritualists.  Mr.BeDBettisdecIaredtDbc 
very  lasb,  but  he  is  not  to  be  meddled  with.  HaviBE 
declared  hia  belief  in  the  real  presence,  he  has,  it  ii 
found,  favoureda  doctrine  which  iaoot  thedoctrioeef 
the  Church  of  England;  but  the  subject  ii  so  be;ml 
the  province  of  reaeon — the  matters  ate  so  little  cobi- 
prehensible,  that  It  is  impossible  to  make  hii  opiuoas 
the  subject  of  a  dc^nite  decision.  The  judgment  woaU 
seem  to  have  been  framed  for  the  pnrposc  of  at  (SR 
maintaining  ijie  daugCT  of  thc  vtcws,  and  the  safety 
of  the  person  uttering  them.  <  At  the  aamc  timt, 
should  Mr.  Bennett  do  any  overt  act  that  ahcnld  ia- 
dicate  his  maintenance  of  the  uosonnd  views — any  act 
of  adoration,  for  example— he  would  be  liable  tn  the 
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same  coiulenuiation  (hat  has  OTcrtaken  Mr.  Mac- 
konochie  and  Mr.  Purcbos.  The  judgment  is  not 
likely  to  prove  quite  satisfactory  to  either  paity.  The 
oo*  cannot  be  pleased  to  hear  their  views  pionannced 
to  be  contraiy  to  the  standards  of  the  Church ;  the 
other  cannot  be  pleased  to  sea  men  who  really  main- 
tain and  te:ich  these  views  allowed  to  do  so  With  im- 
punity.  The  expcclation  of  the  framers  of  the  judg- 
menl  probably  is,  that  the  extreme  keennesa  with 
which  snch  views  are  maintained  by  Mr.  Bennett  and 
his  fiiends  will  subside,  and  that  a  moderate  judgment 
is  more  likeiy  to  have  this  effect  than  one  that  should 
in  the  present  state  of  their  feelings  drive  them 
extremities.  It  is  to  be  considered  on  the  other  hand 
that  the  high  ritualistic  party  cling  to  the  real  [H'esence 
ax  the  very  jewel  of  their  system — that  which  alone 
gives  value,  and  which  gives  inconceivable  value, 
the  other  parts  of  their  teaching  and  practice.  24 
can  it  be  concealed  that  a  legal  judgment,  if  influenced 
by  policy,  is  more  fitted  to  impair  than  to  exalt  the 
majes^  of  law  1  it  tends  to  encourage  a  habit  of 
tampering  with  legal  decisions  of  which  there 
been  loo  much  already,  and  which  may  ultimxttely 
make  the  very  Ihrone  of  justice  a  tottering  aSair. 

THE  TWO   DECLAKATIONS, 

Two  important  public  declarations  have  been 
laimcheil,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England, 
under  the  auspices  of  Loid  Shaftesbury  and  his 
friends.  One  pertains  1^  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and 
declares  the  inexpediency  of  its  use  in  the  puhUc 
services  of  the  Church ;  the  other  relates  to  reforms  ii 
the  Church.  The  reforms  specially  craved  are- 
increased  liberty  in  the  use  of  the  Prayer-Book; 
omission  of  the  Alhanasian  Creed  in  public  services 
but  not  from  the  Prayer-Book;  admission  of  laymen 
to  ConvocatioD;  giving  3  voice  to  the  parishii 
introduction  of  changes  in  the  serv 
of  Church  pationnge,  where  possible ;  reform  of 
cathedral  system ;  sobdivision  of  large  dioceses,  and 
a  substitute  for  the  present  mode  of  electing  bishops. 

THE  NEWS  OP  DR.  LlTtNGSroNB. 
No  news  could  have  been  more  uiuveisaUy  accept- 
able than  ,that  irtiich  has  come  this  month,  assuring 
ns  of  the  existence  and  the  safety  of  Dr.  Livingstone. 
It  was  always  a  re-assuring  conMderation  that  the  best 
authorities  never  despaired,  and  multitudes  doubtless 
were  greatly  cheered  by  the  strong  opinion  of  his 
falhft-in-law,  the  venerable  Or-  UoSat,  whose  know- 
ledge alike  of  the  country,  the  iolubitants,  and  the 
intrepid  missionaty-traveller  gave  to  his  conviction  an 
unprecedented  weight.  Yet  no  one  could  divest 
himself  of  a  certain  foreboding,  when  he  put  to  him- 
self the  question  pure  and  simple,  and  tried  to  settle 
in  his  own  mind  which  it  was — Living  or  dead  f  It 
is  something  almost  beyond  what  we  could  have 
hoped,  to  think  that  we  may  yet  look  on  the  sun- 
burnt face,  with  Its  iltiT^  mote  wrinkled  and  its  hair 
ware  whitened  than  when  last  we  saw  it — may  handle 
peradventure  "the  Bible  and  two  note-books"  that 
have  been  the  companions  of  his  journey,  and  learn 


all  that  has  been  so  dimly  conjectnred  of  his  doings 
during  these  many  years  bygone.  And  it  is  sc 
thing  to  look  forward  to  Qq  his  part,  emerging  01 
the  coal-pit,  as  it  were,  like  a  long-entombed  mi 
into  the  light  of  day,  to  learn  first  of  all  what  has  been 
going  on  in  the  loved  sanctuary  of  his  family,  and  then 
what  has  been  taking  place  in  Germany,  in  France 
Italy,  in  Rome,  in  Ireland — lo  learn  how  the  world  has 
been  moving  on,  and  we  hope  too  we  may  add,  the 
kingdom  of  God  likewise.  All  about  the  Aladagascar 
mission,  for  example,  will  he  new  to  him,  and  veiy 
blessed  news  it  will  be  ;  for,  if  the  eipectation  of  Mr. 
Ellis  that  Madagascar  will  prove  the  source  of  light 
for  Africa  be  well  founded,  what  could  be  more 
of  hope  for  the  people  whom,  temporally  and  spiri- 
tually. Dr.  Livingstone  has  striven  to  benelit  f  One 
used  often  to  speculate  on  what  Sir  John  Franklin 
would  have  thought  if  he  had  returned  from  his 
Arctic  ei^edition  to  find  Europe  so  changed  as  itwas 
by  the  revolutions  of  1S48.  Perhaps  the  changes 
which  Dr.  Livingstone  will  hear  of  are  even  more  sig- 
nificant. Anyhow,  it  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  in- 
stead of  an  exploring  party  coming  somewhere  on  the 
tattered  fragments  of  his  Bible,  and  bringing  them 
home,  like  the  books  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  party,  as 
a  museum-curiosity,  it  will  be  brought  back  by  the 
traveller  hims|1f,  and  by  his  family  and  friends  will 
be  looked  at  and  read  with  a  peculiarly  sacred  in- 
terest, as  having  been  the  sole  visible  means  of  light 
and  grace  to  him  daring  the  years  when  he  had  to 
remember  God  like  one  "  in  the  land  of  Jordan,  and 
in  the  wilderness  and  the  hill  Mirar."  If  the  fact  be 
as  good  as  we  hope,  will  it  not  be  another  proof 
of  the  answer  of  prayer  ?  Many  a  soul  has  poured 
itself  out  on  his  behalf,  especially  at  the  times  n~ 
rumours,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  brought  his 
name  before  the  public;  often  has  he  been  c 
mended  to  the  traveller's  God ;  and  if  so,  his  preser- 
vation is  just  what  might  be  looked  for  from  Him  who 
never  fails  any  that  put  their  trust  in  Him. 


BIIX. 

In  a^  age  when  all  parties  and  sections  of  the  com- 
munity have  their  organs,  it  is  strange  that  it  is  so 
difficult  to  get  at  the  real  opinions  of  the  people. 
In  regard  to  the  Government  Bill  for  restricting  the 
hours  of  licensed  houses,  and  submitting  them  li 
rigid  inspection,  "  the  working  classes  "  have  been 
made  to  eiprcas  the  most  opposite  views.  On  the 
one  hand,  a  deputation  wails  on  Lord  Kimberlcy, 
and  professing  to  represent  the  views  of  fully  three- 
fourths  of  the  working  classes  and  public  generally, 
declares  that  their  views  have  been  misrepresented — 
that  they  approve  of  pnblic-houses,  wish  them  to  be 
opened  at  live  in  the  morning  in  place  of  six,  and 
kept  open  to  one,  in  place  of  twelve  at  midnight. 
Drunkenness,  they  maintain,  is  not  on  the  increase, 
and  does  not  prevail  among  the  working  classes 

extent.  On  the  other  band,  another 
deputation  waits  on  his  lordship,  introduced  by  Mr. 
M'Aithur,  MJ*,,  representing  forty-three  different 
trades,  and  representing  the  prevalent  opinion  to 
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quite  in  the  opposite  line.    Orderly  and  sober  norHag 

en,  their  memorial  alleges,  are  all  in  favonr  of 
shortening  the  public-house  hours,  both  on  Sundays 
and  week-days.  The  temptations  to  nUcb  working 
men  are  eiposed  under  the  present  system  are  Tcry 
great,  and  even  the  most  sober  and  well-disposed  find 
that  their  families  run  very  great  risks  in  consequence 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  houses  are  often  con- 
ducted, and  the  Ziltle  control  over  them  which  the 
magistrates  and  police  possess.  These  men  consider 
that  the  Government  Bill  is  a  very  moderate  measure, 
and  not  capable  of  amendment  except  by  adding  to 
the  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  intoxicating  Lqaois. 

No  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent,  both  parties  are  right. 
There  are  sections  of  the  working  classes  on  both 
sides-  Those  whose  sympathies  are  with  the  pub- 
licans will,  of  couise,  oppose  all  restriction,  and  will 
petition  for  an  extension  of  the  boors  in  order  that 
they  may  prevent,  if  possible,  the  shortening  of  them. 
Those  whose  sympathies  are  with  the  teetotallers, 
or  with  the  Permissive  Bill  movement,  and  whose 
woildng  friends  are  mostly  like-minded  with  them- 
mIvcs,  will  natoially  believe  and  say  that  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  class  are  in  favotu  of  the  present  Bill. 

'Which  is  true  ?  The  latter  are  mare  likely  to  be 
under  the  inflaence  of  the  self-control  which  creates 
confidence  in  men's  integrity ;  and,  moreover,  what 
they  say  accords  with  the  opinion  ot  the  working 
classes  on  this  subject,  which,  on  other  grounds,  we 
have  been  ted  to  form. 

We  cannot  doubt,  judging  fiom  some  personal 
knowledge  of  their  views  and  feelings,  that  the  sober 
and  industrious  portion  of  the  working  classes  feel 
the  multiplication  of  pnblic-honses,  and  the  almost 
tmceasiog  tcmptatioils  to  drinking  which  they  pre- 
sent, to  be  a  serious  evil  Wives  feel  it  for  weak 
husbands,  and  husbands  for  weak  wives — parents  for 
children,  and  often  children  for  parents.  It  seems  to 
us  to  be  one  of  the  most  desirable  pieces  of  moral 
education  for  respectable  woddng  men,  to  have  a 
voice  in  some  shape,  and  under  whatever  restrictions 
may  be  found  best,  in  the  coDlrol  of  the  licenses- 
We  think  it  would  lead  them  to  salutary  thought  if 
they  knew  and  felt  that  they  were  in  some  degree 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  system.  It 
wonid  lead  even  some  of  the  more  thonghtless  to 
pause  and  inquire  what  are  the  evils  that  keep  down 
the  working  classes,  or  tnany  of  thcro,  and  prevent 
them  fiom  enjoying  the  prosperity  to  which  they 
nattually  aspire.  The  effect  woold  probably  be,  less 
intensity  of  desire  for  political  change,  and  more 
watchfulness  over  sources  of  suffering  and  degradation 
which  have  a  much  more  immediate  effect. 

THK  RACKS — AND  TBKIH  EFFBCTS. 

Considerable  interest  was  felt  by  a  large  section  of 
llie  public  in  Mr.  Hnghes's  motion,  which  virtually 
was  that  the  House  of  Commons  shotdd  not  adjourn 

T  the  Derby  day.  The  motion  in  its  form  was 
unpopular — even  legislators  like  their  holiday ;  and 

lome  of  them,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  a  harmless 
enough  holiday,  under  the  influence  of  which  they 


would  have  returned,  braced  and  strengthened  for  the 
eihaostive  duties  of  the  House.  But  the  very  pecu-  . 
liarity  of  the  races  is,  that  the  presence  of  those  to  | 
whom  they  do  little  or  no  morid  harm  keeps  i^  a  i 
system  which  is  the  parent  of  no  end  of  vice.  Who  I 
denies  that  on  such  occasions  the  vidoos  classes  , 
enjoy  their  greatest  field  days  ?  The  pickpocket  mi 
the  swindler,  the  publican  and  the  hariot,  the  sen-  j 
sualist  and  the  gambler  have  all  their  best  chance  at  [ 
the  races,  and  almost  without  eicejXioa  do  theiibest  , 
stroke  of  business.  What  oaths  and  exeaatioiis 
poUute  the  air !  And  then,  thereis  the  grand  cliaDce  | 
which  the  betting  affords  to  get  rich  without  tLe  , 
drudgery  of  labour,  to  make  a  little  fortune  hy  1 1 
happy  tut.  And  to  give  the  greater  likdihood  of  ; 
success  in  their  ignoble  puisniti,  there  are  the  dodgM 
resorted  to,  to  obtain  information,  and  to  give  >n 
unfair  bias  to  the  minds  of  betters.  We  caiuiot  Iwl 
regret  that  the  English  House  of  Commois  shodd 
deem  the  race  of  such  moment  as  to  arrest  the  iriiolc 
business  of  legislation  for  its  sake.  Tliere  is  such  i ; 
spirit  of  unhealthy  excitement  abroad  in  the  matta  j 
of  recreadon^snch  a  tendency  to  enhance  eveiy ! 
wholesome  enjoyment  by  the  artiliciai  eidtementofj 
betting,  and  sach  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Ibc  | 
younger  and  less  experienced  classes  of  the  aMUBniiily  , 
to  begin  the  habit  without  intending  to  carry  it  Si,  < 
and  without  thinldog  that  once  begnn  the  habit  will 
be  beyond  their  control,  that  we  tboold  tijojce 
greatly  to  see  the  British  Legislature  lifting  up  thar 
testimony  against  the  whole  thing.  Even  for  those 
who  enjoy  the  sight,  and  who  keep  far  off  fiom  ib 
degrading  accompaniments,  it  is  surely  a  lurqnestiin 
whether  it  be  not  their  duty  to  Ibrego  their  pleainre, 
rather  than  countenance  a  system  which  trails  after  it 
such  loathsome  evils. 


-TBK   TNTIVIDATIOn  OF  PKIBCTS. 

A  peal  of  thunder  has  burst  upon  Irdand.   Ibe 
inquiry  that  has  taken  place  into  the  Galway  coactj  i 
election  has  [elicited  bom  Mr.  Justice  Keogh,  the ' 
judge  who  tried  the  case,  such  a  thundering  exposme  | 
of  the  practices  of  the  priesthood  in  elections  that  it  I 
looks  as  if  a  prophet  had  risen  tcy  utter  his  bnrdoi.  : 
The  fact  or  Mr.  Keogh  being  himself  a  Roman  ' 
Catholicj  and  of  his  having  been  one  cf  the  most 
vehement  denouncers  of  the  Titles'  Bill,  in  the  days  : 
when  Lord  John  Russell  attempted  to  check  Caidiul 
Wiseman,  and  of  his  being  no  longer  an  advocate  bil 
a  judge,  of  mature  years  and  experience,  makes  lit 
fact  the  more  memorable  that  this  dennudatioii  bis  , 
come  from  him.    The  interferences  of  the  priests 
have  indeed  been  tndy  scandalous,  and  the  obstmc. 
tion  to  the  free  exercise  of  electoral  rights  ntteriy  . 
beyond  endurance.    Denunciations  fttnn  the  altar,  i 
and  threatenings  of  destruction — explained  to  mean 
foliticaS  destroclion — have  been  freely  resorted  to. 
All  this  has  now  been  exposed  by  a  judge  cf  the  j 
Romish  persuasion.    The  fact  reveals  the  utter  «■■ 
trariety  of  feeling  whidi  now  prevails  between  the  . 
Irish  priesthood  and  the  Roman  CathoUc  laity.  Per- 
haps the  exposure  is  designed  in  Itevideuce  toehw*  ,. 
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the  system  tbat  has  been  so  preralent,  of  hamonrins 
asd  borriDg  down  to  the  priesthood  in  the  vain  hope 
that  Ifaey  shall  became  reasonable  and  honontable 
friends.  The  language  of  the  Tiauj  is  eipmsive 
and  instinctive; — "The  judgment  in  the  Gitlway 
election  case  proclaims  to  us  in  vivid  language  what 
sort  of  men  our  raters  have  laboured  to  conciliate, — 
we  maj  almost  say  stooped  to  obey.  The  past  is 
irrevocable,  but  if  this  abomimble  business  teaches  a 
more  courageous  and  manly  adminiibation  of  Ire- 
land, one  sought  for  equally  by  the  educated  and 
enlighleued  of  both  idigions,  its  scandals  irill  not 
have  been  in  vain." 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  this  is  the  cxpenence  of 
oaTselvei  in  Ireland,  Germany  should  be  coming  to  a 
similar  conclusion,  but  acting  on  it  with  more  fitm- 
neas,  in  reference  to  the  Ultramontane  claims  with 
which  it  ha*  to  do.  A  little  further  on  in  these 
columns  the  reader  will  find  some  details.  Tolera- 
tion is  a  noble  thing;  bnt  toletntiDn  of  opinions  is  one 
thing,  toleration  of  wild  and  intemperate|claims  founded 
on  such  opinions,  is  another.  Then  is  a  point  at 
which  Ullramontanism  becomes  incapable  of  being 
tolerated  in  a  well-ordered  State.  Instead  of  being 
the  handmaid  of  social  order  and  moral  restraint, 
what  is  called  religion  becomes  the  nurse  and  pro- 
moter of  all  that  is  wild  and  peniicioas.  The  purest 
moral  relations  are  invaded,  tmth  is  stripped  of  its 
•anctity,  and  daty  of  its  obligation.  Ailer  iiU,  the 
old 'prejudice  against  Ullnmontane  Popciy  is  ten 
itot  to  be  so  unreasooable.  And  wild  though  it  may 
appear  to  assert  that  this  is  the  final  outcome  of  what 
the  cnltnred,  and  oflen  gentle  Ritualist,  is  working 
so  hard  to  establish,  the  proof  is  not  so  very  difficult, 
and  the  connection  is  not  ao  very  remote.  There  are 
visitora  that  come  in  like  a  lamb,  and  go  oat  like  a 
lion.  Our  Ritualists,  in  their  strenuous  endeavouts 
to  subdue  the  passions  at  men  to  gentleness,  and  to 
stimulate  into  constant  activity  their  reverence,  their 
devotion,  all  their  qtiieter  and  milder  feelings,  would 
do  well  to  ask  whether  there  m«y  not  be  certain 
wSder  resnlts  that  may  ollimately  arise  out  of  the 
course  of  education  which  they  ate  following.  One 
great  lesson  from  all  this  is,  What  need  for  the  Word 
<if  God !  Never,  where  that  Word  is  known  and 
preached,  will  such  tarbnlent  disorder  reign.  It  is 
alike  the  charter  of  salraticHi  and  the  security  for 
social  order  and  political  content.  It  steadies  charac- 
ter, sweetens  the  breath  of  society,  protects  the  ri^ts 
and  secures  the  liberties  of  all  men ;  it  is  the  true 
tetTor  of  evil-doos,  and  a  pndse  and  protectioii  of 
them  that  do  well. 


There  seems  every  likelihood  that  the  Bill  for  edu- 
[:MiaD  in  Scotland  will  pass  into  a  law.  There  has 
:  been  much  difference  of  opinion  about  it,  and  no 
small  compHcation  arising  from  the  variety  of  interests 
that  have  been  more  or  less  considered,  not  only 
Scotch,  bnt  En^ish  and  Irish.  In  reference  to  re- 
ligion the  principle  which  its  authors  have  avowed  is, 
neither  b>  presoibe  it  uor  to  proaeribc  it    They  have 


relegated  it  to  the  Local  Boards,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
people  in  every  parish.  If  the  Bill  had  contained  a  j 
provision  for  the  public  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  ' 
an  the  schools,  it  would  have  not  only  allayed  the 
fears  of  many,  but  shown  a  becoming  respect  for  the  I 
one  Book  which  carries  Kuch  authority  from  God  to  ' 
men.  If,  however,  the  measure  becomes  law,  leaving 
it  to  Local  Boards  to  decide  as  to  the  religions  in- 
struction, an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  all  in 
their  several  localities  to  take  steps  for  having  the 
proper  place  allotted  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

It  has  come  out,  in  recent  discussions,  that  the 
purely  secular  party  is  at  a  great  discount  in  the 
country,  and  that  no  system  of  education  can  be 
generally  satisfactory  which  does  not  make  proviuou 
for  instruction  in  the  revealed  tmth  of  God.  The 
secular  party,  though  small,  is  keen,  however,  and, 
besides  its  members,  there  are  many  who  think  that 
it  is  expedient  to  separate  religious  instruction  from 
the  secular  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
children.  In  Scotland,  the  desire  for  combined  in- 
strucliou  is  still  very  general ;  and,  united  as  tha  great 
body  of  the  Bcotch  people  are  in  their  doctrinal  views, 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  this  desire 
should  not  be  given  effect  to. 

n.— ABROAD. 

FKAMCE— THE  SYNOD  OP  THE  ISFOKUED  CBUXCB. 

We  adverted  in  a  former  number  to  the  drcum- 
Etauces  under  which  peimis^on  has  been  gtveo  to  the 
Synod  of  the  Refomied  Church  of  Fiance  to  meet 
after  the  silence  of  generations.  The  meeting  has 
now  taken  place.  The  Synod  has  been  occiqited 
chiedy  in  the  detnminatioD  and  assertion  of  its  own 
powers.  The  two  great  paities  of  whom  it  is  com- 
posed have  sufficiently  indicated  their  tendencies  and 
aims — the  rationalistic  evidently  desiring  a  very  loose 
kind  of  cohesion,  embraciog  all  varieties  of  reli- 
gious (^inicMi ;  the  mote  orthodox  claim mg  that  the 
Church  shall  be  a  teal  witness  for  Christ,  and  sball 
avowedly  hold  and  teach  the  great  doctrines  of  teve- 
lation.  Among  those  who  maintain  this  ponlion  the 
veoerable  M.  Guizot  is  prominent.  In  his  "Uedila- 
tions  on  the  Christian  Religion  "  the  public  have  had 
isteresting  evidence  of  late  years  of  the  deep  hold 
which  Christian  truth  possesses  on  (he  head  and 
heart  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  French  litttra- 
teurs  and  statesmen.  It  is,  interesting  to  find  that, 
with  all  the  weight  of  years  which  he  now  carries,  he 
is  able  to  attend  the  mectinga  of  the  Synod,  and  that 
what  in  all  probability  will  be  the  last  of  his  public 
sovices  wfll  be  to  support  God's  Word  as  the  great 
authority  in  his  Church,  and  the  obligation  of  the 
Chmch  to  honour  it  accordingly.  After  a  long  and 
animated  debate,  the  Synod,  by  6i  votes  against  46, 
adopted  the  resolutions  proposed  by  the  otthotbix 
party. 


XELIOIOUS   COHDITIOK  OF  TBB  FSEKCH. 

A  temperate  and  careful  letter  on  this  subject  from 
"a  Swiss  Correspondent"  has  appeared  in  Evan- 
gelicai  ChritUitdcm,    The  writer  careCullf  consiifeia, 
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in  a  variety  of  aspects,  the  effects  of  the  war  on  the 
religious  state  and  prospects  of  France.  He  comes 
lo  the  conclusion  that  the  genera]  estimate  of  Pro- 
testantism is  higher  than  it  used  to  be,  many  persons 
affirminE  that,  if  France  do  not  Ijecome  Protestant 
within  ten  years,  she  is  hopelessly  ruined.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  can  see  no  evidence  that  the  nation 
lus  been  truly  humbled  before  God  by  its  calamities. 
Uoieover,  the  spiiit  of  iniCation  and  bitterness 
against  the  Germans  is  as  intense  as  ever,  anil,  on- 
happily,  there  seems  to  be  no  dilTcrcncc  in  respect  of 
it  between  Protestants  and  Romanists.  Kindly  efforts 
liave  been  made  by  German  Christians  to  effect  a 
reconciliation,  liut,  hitherto,  it'ilhout  avail.  Some 
fourteen  hundred  German  paitots,  B-ho  met  in  October 
at  Berlin,  voted  a  cardial  address  to  their  French 
brethren,  id  which  (hey  expressed  theirrcEret  for  every 
act  of  injustice  and  violence  committed  by  their 
conntryraen,  and  for  every  word  of  pride  and  cxulta- 
(ioD  that  had  been  spolcen,  and  earnestly  desired  to 
be  on  liiendly  terras  with  their  brethren  in  France  ; 
but  the  preferred  hand  of  friendship  was  not  ac- 
cepted. The  Protestants  secra  lo  be  afraid  of  for- 
giving the  Germans,  in  case  their  doing  so  should  be 
ascriiied  to  unpatriotic  feelings.  This  is  a  sad  rfsumi 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  effects  of  the  war ;  hut  we 
must  not  cease  to  hope  and  pray  that  better  fruits 
may  yet  be  reaped  from  the  calamity. 

KBTTVAi:  IN  THK  SOinn   OF  FRABCB. 

In  the  same  journal,  ve  are  glad  to  observe  anotho' 
communication  which  announces  a  pretty  gecenl 
■wakening  in  a  district  in  Hautcs-Cevennei.  It  ap- 
peals that  in  a  town  there,  of  rame  4,000  inhabitant^ 
the  Protestant  congregation,  after  a  long  vacancy, 
had  at  length  found  a  paxtor,  bat  that  belbre  coming 
among  them,  be  had  made  it  a  condition  that  they 
should  offer  special  prayer  that  their  hearts  might  be 
prepared  for  his  ministry,  and  that  an  abundant 
blessing  might  come  on  it,  when  he  should  be  settled 
among  them.  This  requisition  was  earnestly  com- 
plied with,  and  the  blessing  sought  began  to  come 
on  the  very  day  of  hii  installation.  From  that  time 
it  is  said  an  awakening  commenced  which  had  em- 
braced hundreds  of  petsona.  "The  revival,"  says 
this  writer,  "  has  since  increased,  and  has  been  power- 
fully manifested  in  the  National  Chutcli.  Hundreds 
of  inquires  anxious  atxiut  their  eternal  salvation  be- 
siege the  houses  of  the  pasiars  to  ask  for  advice  and 
institiction.  Hardly  a  day  passes  without  a  conver- 
I  may  mention  one  fact  among  several  others 
iriiicb  shows  the  intensity  .ind  extent  of  the  move- 
.  Some  young  men,  last  winter,  had  according 
itom,  organized  a  public  ball.  Invitations  were 
out  to  the  young  ladies  of  the  town.  Only 
seventeen  (out  of  a  population  of  4,000)  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  the  ball  had  to  be  given  up  for  want 
of  dancers." 


OKRUAlfT. — PB1I4CE  BISUARCIC,  AND  UIS  NSW  WAK. 

The  Genoan  Chancellor,  it  would  leem,  must  now 

lay  his  accotmt  with  a  campaign  that  will  tax  his 


energies  still  more  than  the  war  with  France.  The 
newspapers  have  been  so  occupied  witb  the  discaa> 
sionsinthcGnmanPadlament  on  the  Jesuits,  and  tbe 
measures  of  repression  proper  to  be  adopted  towanls 
them,  diat  we  do  not  need  to  go  fully  into  the  sub- 
ject. We  may  jnst  note  that  after  a  keen 
in  which  the  Jesuits  had  their  ardent 
the  policy  of  the  Liberals  was  arraigned  by  snd  moi 
as  Prince  Hohenlohe,  as  a  stab  at  the  very  1  liili  IBI 
of  the  Church  of  fourteen  millions  of  Germans,  the 
folloiving  was  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  224  against 
73: — "The  German  Imperial  Parliament  lupwiilii 
the  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire  lo  take  kma- 
sures — firstly,  that  peace  and  concord  between  the 
various  Churches  and  denominations  be  preawed  in 
the  Empire,  that  the  membersofthe  vatioosCbatJMS 
and  denominations  enjoy  an  equality  of  rights,  aad 
that  the  subject  be  protected  against  undue  amig*Bee 
and  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  clergy ;  and  Kcmdly, 
that  a  bill  be  introduced,  on  the  strength  of  themtiv- 
ductoiy  paragraph,  as  well  as  Clause  IV.,  iiffimi  13 
and  16  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire,  iridc&ibaH 
regulate  the  position  of  all  religions  orders,  concra- 
gations,  and  societies,  decide  whether  tliey  shld  be 
admitted,  and  on  what  terms,  and  enact  adequate 
penalties  should  they  imperil  public  order  aad  safet]*, 
special  regard  being  had  in  all  this  to  the  actiom  of 
the  Order  of  the  Jesnils." 

It  is  thus  remitted  to  the  Chancellor  to  inlMdnce 
such  a  meastirc  as  he  deems  right  for  the  rqaeasioQ  j  < 
of  the  Jeniit  machinations.     It  is  evident  that  (be    ' 
contest  will  be  one  of  no  ordinary  kind.    The  priest  I 
party  are  resolved  to  struggle  for  immiuitica  of  a  kiitd  ' 
which  no  free  and  independent  State  will  allow.    Oit  1 ' 
the  other  side  two  lines  of  action  are  ponible :  ether 
to  enact  such  repressive  measures  as  will  efcctuaQ^  '\ 
fetter  the  priestly  party,  or  to  cut  the  connection  bo-  1 1 
tween  them  and  the  State  entirely  and  leave  the>i  ta   ' 
themselves.     Some  of  the  Liberals,  however,  cannot     | 
lie  brought  to  think  well  of  this,  for  titey  teicy  Aat,    I ' 
left  to  themselves,  even  though  deprived  trf  the  sap.     . 
port  of  the  State,  the  priests  will  be  wilder  thin  enr.    ! 
The  more  special   causes  of  quarrel  between  the    | 
priests  and  the  German  Government  are  three.     £>  1 
the  first  place,  the   Bishop  of  Errneland  has  excom- 
mnnlcated  the  two  celebrated  aDti-infallibility  pn>-  | 
fessors,  Michelis  and  Wollman,  and  excoimnnnics-  [' 
tion  carries  deprivation  of  office.    The  bkfac^  has    '. 
been  informed  that  he  must  retract,  at  least  to  the  | 
effect  of  not  interfering  with  dvit  rights.    This,  of 
course,' would  be  a  great  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the  cleiical 
party,  who  have  always  schemed  to  get  civil  tights 
Implicated  as  much  as  possible  with  ecclesiastical 

Secondly,  Prince  Bismarck  has  been  aAonted  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Pope  to  accept  of  Prince  HobenliAe 

ambassador  at  Rome.  H^dienlofae  is  suppoeed  by 
the  Pope  to  have  anti-iiifillibiltty  leanings.  Piioee' 
Bismarck  does  not  of  conrse  mean  to  light  fbr  him, 
but  the  feding  aroused  by  his  rejection  ~ 


IhinOy,  there  is  the  qnarrel  discnssed  in  die  In>> 
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pcriol  PBriiament  ihout  tbe  Jadb.  The  charge 
againit  the  Jooils  do  not  appear  to  be  very  specific ; 
bat  they  g«t  the  ctedit  of  beiiig  the  nModan  goard) 
of  the  Pope,  and  of  iiutigaCiiig  all  those  deeds  of 
abjact  agbmistjoa  to  Rome  which  arc  giving  rise  to 


A  FKOTESTANT  FASTOKAL. 

The  heads  of  the  FiateMant  Church  of  Gemuoiy 
fave  issued  a  pastoral  oo  the  stale  of  afiaiis — dated 
"  fietlio,  oQ  Rogation  Sunday,"  of  which  an  abstract 
is  given  in  the  Guardian.  It  begins  with  a  sad 
lamentation  over  the  state  of  the  Chundi : — 

"  Tbe  great  deeds  which  God  has  done  for  odt 
penile  hare  not  as  f  et  piodnced  in  tbe  province  of 
(he  Evangdical  Chorcb  fraiU  commensonte  with 
Qiose  which  we  see  matured  in  such  rich  ainmilance 
in  otfaa  domains  of  the  national  life.  Hdigion  and 
■nonlilj,  those  holiest  possessions  of  the  Gentian 
oatias,  lurre  been  poportiooatelj  very  little  advanced 
— we  say  it  widi  deep  pain — bv  the  enonnoiu  sacriiice 
fif  the  war  and  by  its  mif^ty  vicunies.  The  promiE- 
ing  nvival  has  not  proved  to  be  lasting.  The  active 
inquiiy  after  the  Word  of  God  has  again  grown  silent. 
Unbelief  stalks  abroad:  men  shake  at  the  foundations 
of  evangelical  truth ;  hatred  agaiost  the  Cbuitli  is 
cowtantly  stirred  up.  A  great  part  of  the  tsembers 
■of  oar  Chnrdi  itandaway  from  her— indifferent,  cold, 
CMnnged.  Among  the  ministers  of  the  Chnrdi  there 
does  not  rule  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  based  on  the  one 
Faith.  Hie  stiam  of  the  opposing  prindples  which 
are  ttirring  the  Church  has  come  to  such  a  pitch  that 
-to  nnny  a  breach  seems  ineWtable.  In  the  face  of 
tfaeae  things,  and  others  of  a  similar  natme,  despond- 
ency seizes  the  hearts  of  many  ;  the  assured  fjith  in 
tbe  future  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  geneml,  aud 
of  the  Prussian  National  Church  in  paitictdir,  begins 
here  aad  there  to  totter :  the  activity  of  the  Chmch  is 
thereby  lamed ;  and  all  »>"«  at  a  lime  when  the  Evan- 
gelical Chnrdi,  in  all  places  in  the  most  diverse  pro- 
vinees  oriire,veiy  especially  with  respect  to  the  social 
moveraeut  which  is  disintegistiifg  the  people,  has 
tada  given  to  her  greater  than  any  which  she  has  had 
to  solve  at  any  period  of  her  history." 

Tie  paatcral  proceeds  to  urge  the  clergy  to  awake 
to  a  tease  of  their  position,  stress  being  laid  on  the 
Cut  that  they  are  established  in  the  empire  and  tbe 
National  Clmreh,  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  maintain 
that  high  position,  "Tleymost  constantly  procbim 
<  erangelical  truth  and  freedom,  loynlty  towards  their 
histoTical  tradition  and  the  strength  of  a  steady  pro- 
gress, the  right  of  the  congregation  and  the  right  of 
die  Individnsl  conscience.'  Success  will  only  be 
achieved  alter  a  serious  conflict,  but  where  there  b 
conflict  there  is  life.  '  Our  Evangelical  Church  has 
the  promise  of  imperishable  life.  She  is  the  Church 
of  the  Word  of  God  :  there  lies  her  undying  power. 
If  the  appear  to  die,  she  is  only  going  to  her  resur- 
rection. What  seems  in  her  dissolntion  b  only  by 
that  operation  a  new  conccDtratiou.  Her  need  aroiLses 
in  her  only  new  divine  strength.  The  moat  alarming 
periods  of  OUT  Church  have  always  been  the  most 


blessed.*  Therefore  the  clergy  are  exhorted  '  not  to 
be  weaty,'  to  hold  fast  their  faith  and  be  earnest  in 
prayer,  and  on  them  is  finally  invoked  tbe  Pentocostil 
graces  of  the  SpiriL" 

The  pastoral  is  signed  by  the  twelve  Geneml- 
Superintendents  of  the  provinces  of  Fnuda,  includ- 
isg  the  Cluqilain-General  of  the  Army,  who  occi^iy  the 
position  of  "  overseen  "  of  the  Evangelical  Church. 

TB£  Jkl,T-CA7BOUCS   IS  PAUS,   KOUB,  VIKHNA. 


The  same  journal  gives  an  abstract  of  a 
from  the  "  Comltj  des  Vieui  Catboliqnes  de  Paris  " 
drawn  ap  1^  U.  Wallon,  a  well-known  layman.  It 
proleats  in  the  stroi^est  tenns  agaimt  the  dogma  of 
the  infalhbiHty,  winch  it  deems  fatal  to  all  that  is  of 
vahie  in  human  society,  and  fitted,  if  carried  out,  to 
subject  all  sodal  force,  all  powers  private  or  public, 
states,  nations,  clergy,  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign 
Pontiff.  It  would  involve  the  destruction  of  the 
cfHSCopate,  the  overthrow  t^  the  charcbea,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  faithful  to  a  state  of  absolute  servitude. 
It  declares  that  to  obviate  these  evils,  there  must  arise 
one  vast  protestation  from  all  who  oppose  the  policy 
of  Rome,  which  preparing  the  way  by  the  reunion  of 
Christeodom  for  the  convocation  of  a  council  really 
locumenicul,  shall  manifest  the  faith  of  that  Church 
wiiich  cannot  err.  The  purpose  of  the  promoters  of 
is  to  found  not  a  new  Church,  but  a 
for  oil  Catholic  Churches  which  are 
!jcct  Papal  Infallibility  and  the  pre- 
tended doctrines  which  have  prepared  the  way  for  or 
foUowed  it. 

Far  from  wishing  to  create  a  schism',  we  pretend, 
with  God's  help,  to  be  ourselves  the  centre,  aud  to 
ain  the  centre,  of  unity  ;  for,  with  Gregory  IX., 
believe  tliat  none  can  be  separated  from  the 
Church  against  their  will  who  are  truly  Christian ; 
aud  that  every  unjust  escamrounioatkui  i«  vend  and  of 
none  effect." 

Asimilarsociety  atRome,  of  which  Pire  Hyadnihe 
is  president,  has  issued  its  progiamme.  There  are 
traces  in  the  address  of  hb  earnest  views  on  same 
points,  while  at  the  same  time  the  leaven  of  the 
Church  appears.  If  proclaims  that  it  is  on  (he  divine 
foundation  of  Jesus  Christ  that  it  intends  to  erect  its 
work,  that  it  confesses  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  the 
living  God,  the  sole  Redeemer  of  souls  and  nations, 
that  from  Him  it  expects  the  regeoetation  of  wbidi 
the  world  has  need,  and  that  any  attempt  at  religious 
reform  inspired  by  another  spirit,  is  struck  with  im- 
potence^ It  accepts  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  all 
tnuUlions  of  divine  origin  [what  are  they  I'],  but  rejects 
the  human  traditions  which  have  become  mingled 
with  the  resolts  of  revelation,  as  well  as  the  abuse* 
of  authority  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  im- 
pose and  maintain  them.  It  especially  rejects  the 
doctrine  of  the  council  of  the  Vatican.  It  maintarns 
fnD  reform  of  the  Church  is  necessary,  and  that 
really  to  sccnre  the  tioion  of  Christendom,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  back  to  the  period  previous  to  die  sepan- 
tion  of  East  and  West,  and  settle  the  constitntion  irf' 
the  Church  in  accordance  with  what  was  prevalent 
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then.  The  raiong  committer  are  to  prepare  for  the 
meetiiieof  a  really  free  and  (Ecumenical  Council,  to 
tie  composed  of  puton  true  to  the  andent  faith, 
and  to  ^  spirit  of  charity  and  liberty  that  ought  to 
rdgtt  in  the  Church  of  Jems  Christ. 

In  Vienna,  there  is  published  an  Alt'Catbolic  paper, 
to  iriiich  Alois  Anton  is  a  contributor,  which  lately 
coittained  an  article  on  Anricnlar  Confession.  For 
this  the  paper  was  confiscated ;  and  the  responsible 
editoi  and  the  contributor  were  tried  for  a  vioUtioti 
of  the  law  iriiich  prevents  any  statement  contrary  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  It  was  maintained  by 
Aliris,  that  while  confeKion  was  doubtless  a  part  or 
Che  Roman  Catholic  creed,  auricular  confession  was 
not.  It  was  an  abuse  of  the  practice  of  confession, 
aduunriedged  neilbR'  by  SCTiptnres  nor  the  true 
Catholic  Church.  The  pubUc  prosecutor  maintained 
tiut  the  object  of  Alois  was  to  make  the  most  of  a 
k'tI'^I  wiiich  had  occurred  at  Linz,  and  claimed  tbe 
condemnation  of  the  prisonen.  The  jury,  without 
retiring,  found  them  "  not  guilty  "  amid  acclamation. 

nt— MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISE. 
The  missionaiy  journals  for  the  cnirent  month  con- 
tun  nothing  in  the  form  of  recent  information,  bat 
are  occupied  with  the  reports  of  the  sevoal  Societies 
aspresented  to  the  recent  Anniversary  Mcetinga.  We 
note  (he  incomes  for  the  y|pr  of  a  few  of  the  largett 


Chntd)  Uisd<mary  Society  . 
Wesleyaq    „  „      .       . 

Propagation  Sodety    . 
Baptist  Missionaiy  Sodety  . 

Church  Pastoral  Aid   . 
London  City  Mission  .... 
Additional  Curates  Sodeqr 
Weslnran  Home  Missions,  (about) 
Church  of  England  Scripture  Reaoen 

3.  Jtmuh. 
London  Jewish  Sodety 

British 

4.  Colonial  and  Con^tentaL 
Church  Sodety  .  '      . 
Colonial  Missionary  Sodety 
Foreign  Aid 

^.  EdtKotitmal. 
British  and  Forei^  Sdiool 
Home  and  Colonial  School 
Ragged  School  Union 
Sunday  School  Union 
Refuges  for  Homeless  Children 
Book  Sodety 
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IV.— OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE. 
We  have  been  neglecting  6nt  libtaiy  table,  we  ad- 
mit; and,  sooth  to  say,  we  don't  care  to  be  bound 
down  by  an  obligation  to  write  monthly  a  given  num- 
ber of  literary  notices,  whatever  the  quality  or  interest 
of  the  volumes.  We  would  rather  give  an  occasional 
glimpse,  when  spedal  cause  occurs.    This  month  we 


have  before  us  a  biKCe  of  biognqihie*.  Tliey  are  the 
Uvea  of  two  eminently  Christian  men — bat  mai  as 
unlike  one  suothet  in  the  outward  aspect  of  tlxir 
lives  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  Christian  men  to  be. 
The  one  a  soldier,  the  other  a  scholar.  Tbe  one  a 
man  of  actioa,  the  other  of  contemplation.  The  one 
a  vigorous  man  of  business,  orderly  and  alett ;  tbe 
other  a  dreamer  who  could  hardly  be  entrusted 
with  the  most  common  concerns  of  life.  The 
soldier  is  the  lite  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  irtuse  life 
has  been  written  in  two  volumes, — the  first  hy  Im 
like-minded  Christian  friend  and  brother  in  arms,  the 
late  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  the  second  by  Mr.  Ha- 
inan Merivale.  The  scholar  is  the  late  FroTesar 
John  Duncan,  of  the  New  College,  Eldinbnrgh,— the 
biographci'  being  his  friend,  Frofeasor  David  Biowi^ 
of  Aberdeen.  Wc  cannot  enter  into  details  in  thii 
place:  both  are  excellent  subjects  for  separate 
articles,  and  we  hope  to  make  anangemenls  accord- 
ingly. But  how  much  of  interest  and  trae  beauty 
there  is  in  both !  The  young  Indian,  devoted  from 
boyhood  to  daty,  and  coming  in  India  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ ;  the  fine  Christian  character  engrafted 
on  the  stent  of  a  well-ordered  youth ;  the  loving  son, 
Inothei,  husband,  father ;  the  active  and  noble  one  \ 
in  India,  and  the  tragic  death  in  tbe  Residency  of  | 
Lucknow — fumith  the  materials  of  a  story  of  mm  1. 
interest  than  any  fiction.  What  a  strength  and  blen- 
ing  such  men  have  been  to  England,  and  espedallj 
to  India  1  What  perluqis  is  the  moat  intcnsdi^ 
thing  in  such  biographies  is  the  combinatioa  of 
^impses  into  public  and  private  life.  What  a  tondt- 
ing  thing  to  find  Sir  Henry  thus  writing  to  his  soot 
from  beside  the  bier  of  his  noble,  enthusiastic  Chiit- 
tianwife!— 

"Half  an  hour  before  I  began  to  write  on  these  tw« 
tides  of  this  sheet,  I  bad  taken  my  last  eaitiily  look 
at  my  wife  and  your  mother.  Corruption  iras  giiniog 
onher.  .  .  .  Solwcntand  took  my  last  look  of  her 
dear  sweet  lace,  and  prayed  for  the  last  time  by  bo- 
side, — prayed  that  what  I  had  neglected  to  do  israt 
her  life  I  might  now  do  afl^  her  death, — prayed  dial 
her  pure  spirit  might  be  around  you  and  me,  to  gnidt 
ns  to  good  and  shield  us  from  evil." 

In  Dr.  John  Duncan  we  have  a  rare  study.  I^list, 
the  poor  lad  thirsting  for  knowledge;  then  Ae 
sceptical  student;  thenthe  convert  toChiistiaiutybBl 
not  to  Christ;  then,  byGod'sgreat  mercy,  the  convot 
to  Christ  likewise.  The  wanderings  of  an  inqnirinc 
spirit;  the  letearches  of  an  unrivalled  scholar;  tlic 
doubts  of  a  burdened  soul ;  the  joys  of  a  booh 
prevailing  faith ;  the  profound  abslraclious  of  the 
philosopher ;  the  humble  musinga  of  a  little  child. 
The  last  book  be  read  was  the  Chiidrm't  Miitimaij 
ffcofif,  for  said  he,  "Ihke  to  learn  Christianity  hke 
a  little  balm."  About  the  last  thing  he  did  was  to 
ask  a  friend  to  repeat  six  tttnti  in  Jiicecuun  the  vene 
in  the  hymn  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  beginning  with  "  No* 
thing  in  my  hand  I  bring." 

There  are  many  mansions  truly  in  the  Fitho's 
house;  hot  only  one  door  to  them  alL 
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CHAPTER   XXXVII, — RETROSPECTIVE. 

UDDENLY 
become 
aware  that 
I  am  draw- 
ing nigh  the 
close  of  my 
I  monthly  la- 
I  hours  for  a 
long  year. 
Yet  the  year 
'  seems 
liave  passed 
more  rapidly 
because 
this  addition 
to  my  ai 
ties.  Not 
that  I  haven't 
enjoyed  the 
labour  while 
I  have  been 
actually  engaged  in  it,  but  the  piospect  of  the 
next  month's  work  would  often  come  in  to  damp 
the  pleasure  of  the  present ;  making  me  fancy 
as  the  close  of  each  chapter  drew  near,  that 
I  should  not  have  material  for  another  left  in 
my  head.  I  heard  a  friend  once  remark  that 
it  is  not  the  cares  of  to-day,  but  the  cares  of 
to-morrow  that  weigh  a  man  down.  For  the 
day  we  have  the  corresponding  strength 
given;  for  the  morrow  we  are  told  to  trust : 
it  is  not  ours  yet. 

When  I  get  my  money  for  my  work,  I 
mean  to  give  my  husband  a  long  holiday.  I 
half  think  of  taking  him  to  Italy,  for  of  course 
I  do  what  I  like  with  my  own,  whether 
husband  or  money— and  so  have  a  hand  in 
making  him  a  still  better  painter.  Incapable 
of  imitation,  the  sight  of  any  real  work  is 
always  of  great  service  to  him,  widening  his 
sense  of  art,  enlarging  his  idea  of  what  can  be 
done,  rousing  what  part  of  his  being  is  most 
in  sympathy  with  it — a  part  possibly  as  yet 
only  half  awake;  in  a  word,  leading  him 
another  step  towajds  that  simplicity  which  is 
at  the  root  of  all  diversity,  being  so  simple 
that  it  needs  all  diversity  to  set  it  forth. 

How  impossible  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 

should  ever  write  a  book  !     Well  or  ill  done, 

it  is  almost  finished,  for  the  next  month  is 

the  twelfth.     I  must  look  back  upon  what  I 

r.  N.s. 


have  written,  to  see  what  loose  ends  I  ma] 
have  left,  and  whether  any  allusion  has  noi 
been  followed  up  with  a  needful  explanation 
for  this  way  of  writing  by  portions,  the  onl] 
way  in  wMch  I  could  have  been  persuaded 
to  attempt  the  work  however,  is  uniavoiur- 
able  to  artistic  unity  —  an  unnecessary 
remark,  seeing  that  to  such  unity  my 
work  makes  no  pretensions.  It  is  but 
a  collection  of  portions  detached  from  an 
uneventful,  ordimry,  and  perhaps  in  part 
tlierefore  very  blessed  life.  Hence  perhaps 
it  was  specially  fitted  for  this  mode  of 
publication.  At  all  events  I  can  cast  upon 
it  none  of  the  blame  of  what  failure  I  may 
have  to  confess. 

A  biography  cannot  be  constructed  with 
the  art  of  a  novel,  for  this  reason,  that  a 
novel  is  constructed  on  the  artist's  scale, 
with  swift  returning  curves ;  a  biography  on 
the  divine  scale,  whose  circles  are  so  large 
that  they  shoot  beyond  this  world,  sometimes 
even  before-  we  are  able  to  detect  in  them 
the  curve  by  which  they  will  at  length  round 
themselves  back  towards  completion.  Hence 
every  life  must  look  more  or  less  fragmentary, 
and  more  or  less  out  of  drawing  perhaps — 
not  to  mention  the  questionable  effects  in 
colour  and  tone  where  the  model  himself 
will  insist  on  taking  palette  and  brushes, 
and  laying  childish,  if  not  passionate,  con- 
ceited, ambitious,  or  even  spiteful  hands  to 
the  work, 

I  do  not  find  that  I  have  greatly  blundered, 
or  omitted  much  that  I  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned. One  odd  thing  is,  Uiat  in  the  open- 
ing conversation  in  which  they  ui^e  me  to 
the  attempt,  I  have  not  mentioned  Marion. 
I  do  not  mean  that  she  was  present,  but  that 
ely  some  one  must  have  suggested  her  and 
her  history  as  affording  endless  material  for 
my  record,  A  thing  apparently  but  not  really 
strange,  is,  that  I  have  never  said  a  word 
about  the  Mrs,  Cromwell  mentioned  in  the 
same  conversation.  The  fact  is  that  I  have 
but  just  arrived  at  the  part  of  my  story  where 
she  first  comes  in.  She  died  about  three 
months  ago,  and  I  can  therefore  with  the 
more  freedom  narrate  in  the  next  chapter 
what  I  have  known  of  her. 

I  find  also  that  I  have,  in  the  fourth  chap- 
ter, by  some  odd  cerebro-mechanical  freak, 
substituted  the  name  of  my  aunt  Martha  for 
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that  of  my  aunt  Millicent,  another  sister  of 
my  father,  whom  he  has  not,  I  believe,  had 
occasion  to  mention  in  either  of  his  pie- 
ceding  books.  My  aunt  Martha  is  Mrs. 
Weir,  and  has  no  children;  my  aunt  Milli- 
cent is  Mrs,  Parsons,  married  to  a  hard- 
working attorney,  and  has  twelve  children, 
now  mostly  grown  up. 

I  find  also  in  the  thittemth  diapter,  an 
unexplaiiMd  allusiDn.  There  n^  husband 
Eoys  ;  "  Just  ask  my  brother  his  experieoce 
in  i^aid  of  the  wwd  to  which  you  object" 
'Hie  word  was  stomach,  at  the  use  of  which  I 
had  in  ray  ill-temper  t»ken  umbrage :  how- 
ever disagreeable  a  word  in  itself,  surely  a 
husband  might,  if  need  be,  use  it  widiout 
offence.  It  will  be  proof  enough  that  my 
objection  arose  from  pure  ill-temper  iriien  I 
state  that  I  have  since  asked  Roger  to  what 
Pcrcivale  referred.  His  reply  wu,  that, 
having  been  requested  by  a  certain  perssn 
who  had  a  school  for  young  ladies — probably 
she  called  it  a  college — to  give  her  pupils  a 
few  lectures  on  physiolo^,  he  could  not  go 
far  in  the  course  withont  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  Kudce  a  not  unfrequent  use  of  the 
wind,  explaining  the  functions  of  the 
organ  Co  which  the  name  belonged,  as  re- 
sembling those  of  a  mil!.  After  the  lecture 
was  ovtr,  the  school-miBtresE  took  him  aside, 
aod  said  ^e  really  could  not  allow  her  ycning 
ladies  to  be  made  familiar  with  Bttcii  words. 
Roger  averred  that  the  word  was  absolutely 
aecessary  to  the  subject  upon  which  she  had 
desired  his  lectnres ;  and  that  be  did  not 
know  how  any  instruction  in  physiology 
could  be  given  without  the  firee  use  of  it 
"  No  doubt,"  she  returned,  "  you  must  re- 
cognise the  existence  of  the  organ  in  ques- 
tion, bat  as  the  name  of  it  is  ofTensive  to  ears 
polite,  oould  you  not  substitute  another  "i- 
You  hawe  just  said  that  its  operations  re- 
semble those  of  a  mill :  could  you  not  as 
often  as  yon  require  to  speak  of  it  refer  to 
it  in  future  as  the  mill  t "  Roger,  with  gnat 
.  difficulty  rquessing  his  laughter,  consented ; 
bat  in  his  next  lecture  made  far  more  fre- 
quent reference  to  t/x  vtili  than  was  neces- 
sary, using  the  word  every  time — I  know 
exacdy  how — with  a  certain  absurd  solemnity 
duK  must  have  been  irresistible.  The  girls 
went  into  fits  of  laughter  at  the  first  utterance 
at  it,  and  seemed,  he  said,  during  the  whole 
lecture  intent  only  on  the  new  term,  at  every 
recurrence  of  which  their  laughter  burst  oat 
afresh.  Doubtless  their  school-mistress  had 
herself  prepared  them  to  foil  into  Roger's 
ttap.  The  sane  night  he  received  a  note 
frorn  her,  enclosing  his  fee  for  the  lectures 


given,  and  informing  him  that  the  rest  of  the 
course  would  not  be  required.  Roger  sent 
back  the  money,  saying  that  to  accept  part 
payment  would  be  to  renounce  his  claim  for 
the  whole  ;  and  that  besides,  he  had  already 
received  an  amount  of  amusement  quite 
sufficient  to  reward  him  for  his  labour.  I 
told  him  I  thought  he  had  been  rather  cruel ; 
but  he  said  such  a  woman  wanted  a  ieson. 
He  said  also  that  to  see  the  sort  of  womoi  who 
sometimes  bad  the  responsibility  of  training 
girls,  must  make  the  angels  weep  ;  none  but 
a  heartless  mortal  like  himaelf  could  lau^ 
where  conventionality  and  insincerity  wctc 
taught  in  every  hint  as  to  posture  and 
spocch.  It  was  bad  eooi^h,  be  said,  to 
shape  yourself  into  your  own  ideal,  bi^  to 
bave  to  fashion  yourself  after  the  i^al  of  one 
whose,  sole  object  in  teaching  was  toaiAe 
money,  was  something  wretdied  indeed. 

I  find  besides  that  KTcml  intentions  X  haii 
when  I  stinted,  have  ■fallen  out  of  the  iiu^imh  . 
Somehow  the  subjects  would  not  well  ct»ae 
in,  cor  I  felt  that  I  was  in  danger  of  injsriag 
the  persons  in,  the  attempt  to  set  failii  4ur 


CHAPTER  XXXVIQ. — HSEL  CROmrOJL  OIMBS. 

Thk  moment  the  legacy  was  paid,  our 
liabilities  being  already  nearly  diachaifed,  I 
rsy  husband  took  us  all  to  Hastings.  I  had 
never  befoie  been  to  any  other  sea-ooast  < 
town  where  the  land  was  worthy  Of  the  sea,  I 
except  Kilkhaven.  Assuredly  there  is  no  place 
within  easy  reach  of  London  to  be  once  ; 
mentioned  with  Hastings.  Of  course  we  ^ 
kept  clear  of  die  more  fuhionable  and  cam- 
monplace  St.  Leonani's  end,  where  yet  the 
sea  is  the  same — a  sea  such  that,  not  even 
off  Comwal!,  have  I  seen  so  many  varieties  of 
ocean-aspect.  The  immediate  shore,  with  j 
its  earthy  clife,  is  vastly  infisriOT  to  the  mag- 
nificent rock  about  Tintagel,  but  titcre  is  no 
outlook  on  the  sea  that  I  know  more  satis- 
fying than  Siat  from  the  heights  of  Hastings, 
espeoally  the  East  Hill ;  from  the  wea  ode 
of  which  also  you  may,  when  weary  of  the 
ocean,  look  strai^t  down  on  the  ancient  port,  ' 
with  its  old  houses,  and  fine  multiform  red 
ro<^s,  through  the  gauze  of  blue  smoke  which 
at  eve  of  a  summer  day  fills  the  nanow 
valley,  softening  the  rough  goings  on  of 
life  into  hannony  with  the  gentleness  of  sea 
and  shore,  fidd  and  sky.  No  doubt  the 
suburbs  are  as  unsightly  as  mere  boxes  of 
brick  and  Ihne  can  be,  with  an  ugliness  mean ; 
because  pretentious — an  altogether  laodem 
ugliness ;  but  even  &as  cannot  touch  the : 
essential  beauty  of  the  place. 
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On  the  brow  of  this  East  Hill,  just  where 
it  bc^ns  to  sink  toYvards  Ecdesboume  Glaa, 
stands  a  small  old  rickety  house  in  ttie 
midst  of  the  sweet  grass  of  the  downa.  This 
house  my  husband  was  fortanate  in  finding 
to  let,  and  took  for  three  monlhs,  I  am 
not  however  going  to  give  any  hiatmy  of 
how  we  spent  them — my  sole  r-ea*on  for 
mentioning  Hastings  at  alt  being  that  there 
I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs,  CroaiweU. 
It  was  on  this  wise. 

One  bright  day  aboot  noon — almost  all 
the  days  of  those  months  were  gorgeous  with 
sunlight— a  ratiwr  fashionable  maid  ran  op 
onr  little  garden,  b^ging  for  some  water  for 
her  mifltress.  Sending  her  an  with  the 
water,  I  fbltowed  myself  with  a  glass  of 
sherry. 

The  door  in  our  garden-hedge  open6d  im- 
mediately on  8  green  hollow  in  the  hill, 
sloping  towajds  the  glen.  As  I  stepped  from 
the  little  gate  on  to  the  grass,  I  saw  to  my 
surprise  that  a  white  fog  was  blowing  in 
from  the  sea.  llie  heists  *m  the  oppoeite 
side  of  tlie  glen,  partially  otecured  thereby, 
looked  more  majestic  dian  was  their  wo&t, 
and  were  mottled  with  patches  ot  duller 
and  brighter  colour  as  the  dnfls  of  the 
fog  were  heaped  or  parted  here  and  there. 
Far  down,  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  the 
waves  of  the  rising  tide,  driven  shore- 
wards  with  the  added  force  of  a  soOdi- 
west  breeze,  caught  and  threw  back  what 
SDulight  reached  than,  and  thinned  with 
their  shine  the  fog  between.  It  was  all  so 
strange  and  fine,  and  had  come  on  so  sud- 
denly, for  when  I  had  looked  out  a  few 
minutes  befijre,  sea  and  aky  were  purely 
resplendent,  that  I  stood  a  moment  or  two 
and  gazed,  almost  forgetting  winy  I  was 
there. 

Whenlbethought  myself  and  looked  about 
me,  I  saw,  in  the  sheltered  hollow  beftwe 
me,  a  lady  seated  in  a  curiously  shaped 
chair,  so  constructed  in  fact  as  to  form 
upon  occasion  a  Idnd  of  litter.  It  was 
plain  she  was  an  invalid — from  her  pale- 
ness, and  the  tension  of  the  skin  on  her 
face,  revealing  the  outline  of  the  bones  be- 
neadi.  Her  features  were  finely  formed  but 
rather  small,  and  her  forehead  low — a  Greek- 
like  &ce,  with  large  pale-Hue  eyes  that  re- 
minded me  of  little  Amy  Morleys.  ^le 
smiled  very  sweetly  when  she  saw  me,  and 
shook  her  head  at  the  wine. 

•*  I  only  wanted  a  little  water,"  she  »aid. 
"This  fog  seems  to  stifle  me." 

"  It  has  come  on  very  suddenly,"  I  said. 


breathing.     You  don't  seem  veiy  strong,  and 

any  sudden  change  of  temperature " 

"  I  am  not  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of 
mortals,"  she  answered,  with  a  sad  smile  ; 
"  but  tiie  d^  seemed  of  snch  indubitable 
character  that  after  my  husband  had  lK«ught 
me  here  in  the  carriage,  he  sent  it  home 
and  left  roe  witii  my  mtdd,  while  he 
\vtat  for  a  long  walk  across  tiie  downs. 
When  he  sees  the  change  in  the  weather, 
though,  he  will  turn  directly." 

"  It  won't  do  to  wait  him  here,"  I  said. 
"  We  must  get  you  in  at  once.  Would  it 
wrong  to  press  yoi»  to  take  a  little  of  this 
wine — just  to  cotqiteract  a  chill  ? " 

"  I  daren't  touch  anything  but  water,"  she 
r^ied.  "  It  would  make  me  feverish  at 
ooce." 

"  Run  and  tell  the  cook,"  I  sud  to  the 
maid,  "  that  I  want  her  here.  You  and  she 
oniiti  carry  your  mistrsss  in — <iotild  you  not  ? 
I  will  help  you." 

"  There's  no  occasion  for  that,  ma'un— 
she's  as  It^t  as  a  feather,"  was  the  wfaispered 
answer. 

"  I'm  quite  nhamedof  giving  yon  so  much 
tnonble,"  said  the  lady,  either  hearing  or 
guessing  at  our  words.  "  My  huaband  will 
be  very  gratefiil  to  you." 

"  It  is  only  an  act  of  common  hutnenity," 
I  said. 

But  as  I  spoke,  I  fancied  her  fair  brow 
cJooded  a  little,  as  if  she  was  not  accuslomed 
to  commrm  humanity,  and  the  word  sounded 
harsh  in  her  ear.  Ibe  doud  however  passed 
so  quickly  that  I  doubted,  until  I  knew  her 
better,  whedxr  it  had  really  been  there. 

The  two  maids  were  now  ready,  and, 
Jemima  instructed  by  the  other,  they  lifted 
her  with  the  utmost  ease  and  bore  her  gently 
towards  the  house.  The  gardes^ate  was 
just  wide  enough  to  let  the  chair  through, 
and  in  a  minute  more  she  was  upon  the  sofa. 
Then  a  fit  of  coughing  came  on  which  shook 
her  dreadfully.  When  it  had  passed,  she  Jay 
quiet  with  <dosed  eyes,  and  a  smile  hovering 
abont  her  sweet,  thin-lipped  mouth.  By  and 
by  she  opened  them  and  looked  at  me  with 
pitifuJ  expression. 

''  I  fear  you  are  &r  from  well,"  I  said. 

"  I'm  dying,"  she  returned  quietly. 

"  I  hope  not,"  was  all  I  could  answer. 

"Why  should  you  hope  not?"  she  t 
turned.     "  I  am  in  no  strait  betwixt  two. 
desire  to  depart.     For  me  to  die  will  be  all 
gain." 

"But  your  friends?"  I  ventured  to  sug- 
gest, feeling  my  way,  and  not  quite  relishing 
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"  I  have  none  but  my  husband." 

"  Then  your  husband,"  I  persisted. 

"Ah  I"  she  said,  mournfully,  "he  will 
miss  me,  no  doubt,  for  a  while.  But  it  must 
be  a  weight  off  him,  for  I  have  been  a  sufferer 
so  long  r 

At  this  moment,  1  heard  a  heavy  hasty 
step  in  the  passage  j  the  next,  the  room 
door  opened,  and  in  came,  in  hot  baste, 
wiping  his  red  face,  a  burly  man,  clumsy  and 
active,  with  an  umbrella  in  his  hand,  followed 
by  a  great  lumbering  Neivfoundiand  dog. 

"  Down,  Polyphemus ! "  he  said,  to  the 
dog,  which  crept  under  a  chair ;  while  he, 
taking  no  notice  of  my  presence,  hurried  up 
to  his  wife. 

"My  love!  my  little  dove!"  he  said 
eagerly;  "  did  you  think  1  had  forsaken  you 
to  the  cruel  elements?" 

"  No,  Alcibiades,"  she  answered,  with  a 
sweet  little  drawl ;  "  but  you  do  not  observe 
that  I  am  not  the  only  lady  in  the  room." 
Then  turning  to  me — "  This  is  my  husband, 
Mr.  Cromwell,"  she  said.  "  I  cannot  tell 
him  yaur  name." 

"  I  am  Mrs.  Perdvale,"  I  returned,  almost 
mechanically,  for  the  gentleman's  two  names 
had  run  together  and  were  sounding  in  my 
head: — Akihiada  Cromwell  I  Howcouldsuch 
a  conjunction  have  taken  place  without  the 
intervention  of  Charles  Dickens? 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  Mr. 
Cromwell,  bowing.  "Permit  my  anxiety 
about  my  poor  wife  to  cover  my  rudeness. 
I  had  climbed  the  other  side  of  the  glen  be- 
fore I  saw  the  fog,  and  it  is  no  such  easy 
matter  to  get  up  and  down  these  hills  of 
yours,  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your 
hospitality.  You  have  doubtless  saved  her 
life ;  for  she  is  a  frail  flower — shrinking  from 
the  least  breath  of  cold." 

The  lady  closed  her  eyes  again,  and  the 
gentleman  took  her  hand  and  felt  her  pulse. 
He  seemed  about  twice  her  age — she  not 
thirty,  he  well  past  fifty— the  top  of  his  head 
bald,  and  his  gray  hair  sticking  out  fiercely 
over  his  good-natured  red  cheeks.  He  laid 
her  hand  gently  down,  put  his  hat  on  the 
table  and  his  umbrella  in  a  comer,  wiped  his 
face  again,  drew  a  chair  near  the  sofa,  and 
took  his  place  by  her  side.  I  thought  it 
better  to  leave  them. 

When  I  re-entered  after  a  white,  I  saw 
from  the  windows,  which  looked  sea-ward, 
that  the  wind  had  risen,  and  was  driving 
thin  drifis  no  longer,  but  great  thick  white  , 
masses  of  sea-fog  landwards.  It  was  the  j 
storm-wind  of  that  coast — the  south-west — 
which  dashes  the  pebbles  over  the  Parade, 


and  the  heavy  spray  against  the  houses. 
Mr.  Alcibiades  Cromwell  was  sitting  as  I  had 
lefl  him,  silent  by  the  side  of  his  wtfe,  whose 
blue- veined  eyelids  had  apparently  never  been 
lifted  from  her  large  eyes. 

"  Is  there  anything  I  could  offer  Mrs. 
Cromwell 7"  I  said.  "Could  she  not  eat 
something  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  little  she  can  take,"  he  an- 
swered ;  "  but  you  arc  very  kind.  If  you 
could  let  her  have  a  little  beef-tea?  She 
generally  has  a  spoonful  oi  two  about  this 
time  of  the  day." 

"  I  am  sony  we  have  none,"  I  s^d ; 
"and  it  would  be  far  too  long  for  her  to 
wait  I  have  a  nice  chicken  though,  ready 
for  cooking:  if  she  could  take  a  little 
chicken-broth,  that  would  be  ready  in  a  very 
little  while." 

"  Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  ma'am,"  he 
said  heartily ;  "  nothing  could  be  better. 
She  might  even  be  induced  to  eat  a  mouth- 
ful of  the  chicken.  But  I  am  afraid  youi 
extreme  kindness  prevents  me  from  being  so 
thoroughly  ashamed  as  I  ought  to  be  at  put- 
ting you  to  so  much  trouble  for  perfect 
strangers." 

"  It  is  but  a  pleasure  to  be  of  service  to  li 
any  one  in  want  of  it,"  I  said.  li 

Mrs.    Cromwell    opened    her   eyes    and  I 
smUed  gratefully.     I  left  the  room  to  give  ]l 
orders  about  the  chicken — indeed  to  superin-    | 
tend  the  preparation  of  it  myself,  for  Jemima 
could  not  be  altogether  trusted  in  such  a 
delicate  a&ir  as  cooking  for  an  invalid. 

When  I  returned,  having  set  the  simple 
operation  going,  Mr,  Cromwell  had  a  little 
hymn-book  of  mine  be  had  found  on  the 
table  open  in  his  hand,  and  his  wife  was 
saying  to  him, 

"That  is  lovely  1     Thank  you,  husband.  | 
How  can  it  be  I  never  saw  it  before  ?     I  am 
quite  astonished." 

"She  little  knows  what  multitudes  of 
hynans  there  are  !  "  I  thought  with  myself— 
my  father  having  made  a  collection,  whence 
I  had  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  that  depart- 
ment of  religious  literature. 

This  is  a  hymn-book  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with,"  said  Mr.  Cromwell,  address- 
ing me. 

"  It  is  not  much  known,"  I  answered. 
"  It  was  compiled  by  a  fnend  of  my  father's 
for  his  own  schools." 

And  this,"  he  went  on,  "  is  a  %-erj 
beautiful  hymn.  You  may  trust  my  wife's 
judgment,  Mrs.  Percirale.  She  lives  upon 
hynms." 

He  read  the  first  line  to  show  which  he 
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meant.  I  had  long  thought,  and  still  think 
it  the  most  beautiful  hymn  I  know.  It  was 
taken  froni  the  German,  only  much  improved 
in  the  taking,  and  given  to  my  father  to  do 
what  he  pleased  with,  and  my  father  had  given 
it  to  anotherfriend  for  his  collection.  Before 
that,  however,  while  stilt  in  manuscript,  it  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  certain  clergyman, 
by  whom  it  had  been  published  without  leave 
asked,  or  apology  made;  a  rudeness  of 
which  neither  my  father  nor  the  author 
would  have  complained,  for  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  think  it  might  thus  reach  many  to  whom 
it  would  be  helpful;  but  they  both  felt 
aggrieved  and  indignant  that  he  had  taken 
the  dishonest  liberty  of  altering  certain  lines 
of  it  to  suit  his  own  opinions.  As  I  am 
anxious  to  give  it  all  the  publicity  I  can, 
from  pure  delight  in  it,  and  love  to  all  who 
are  capable  of  the  same  delight,  I  shall  here 
communicate  it,  in  the  full  confidence  of 
thus  establishing  a  claim  on  the  gratitude  of 
my  readers. 

O  Lord,  bow  bippy  ii  the  llmii 
Wbon  in  thy  love  I  reit ! 


The  Bitht  «<  uttdw  eedeth  then 
Thos  mrt  bhGhtec  tban  the  sun 

And  in  thr  pardon  and  Iby  caro 
TLB  haiTni  of  bennii  im  nan. 

Let  the  world  ca]l  henelf  my  foe 


.Lin. 


StrtiiFbtwBy  from  her  eontnmii 

Hy  KDlp»  higher  •till  :- 

Goell.  to  Jeioi  wouni?   '    '  - 

Whence  ihe  will  not  go  out 
And  where  denlfa  crjmnot . 

I  do  not  fear  the  wildemi!u 
When  thou  hut  been  bel 

UiV  rather  will  I  daily  prct 

Thou  ait  my'  food ;  on  Ihee 


1)  th/  d«ai  fit 
And  if  the  fate  that  opeu  there 
Be  dvk  la  ether  men. 


Who  art  at  preKnt  in  the  itrifs 

ThonfoiB  how  bappT  i*  tbe  time 

Wheninthytovfllmll 
When  fnai  mj  weat^neaa  I  clinb 

Evea  to  thj  tender  bfmit : 
Tbe  Bight  of  Kmw  eodelh  then 

Tboa  art  btMittr  tbu  the  imi 
Add  in  th7  paiwm  and  thy  care 

Tbe  haann  of  besven  li  won.* 


t  breath 


In  telling  them  a  few  of  the  facta  connected 
with  the  hymn,  I  presume  I  had  manifested 


■  "  Wit  wnU  nt  mir,  O  Frennd  der  Seelen ; "  tnuuUted 
r  by  a  friend  of  the  anther. 


my  admiration   of  it  with  some  degree  of 
fervom". 

"Ah!"  said  Mrs.  Cromwell,  opening  her 
eyes  very  wide,  and  letting  the  rising  tears  fill 
them — "  Ah,  Mrs.  Percivale  !  you  are^you 
must  be  one  of  us  !" 

"  You  must  tell  me  first  who  you  are,"  I 
said. 

She  held  out  her  hand ;  I  gave  her  mine ; 
she  drew  me  towards  her,  and  whispered 
almost  in  my  ear — though  why  or  whence 
the  affectation  of  secrecy  I  can  only  imagine 
— the  name  of  a  certain  small  and  exclusive 
sect.  I  will  not  indicate  it,  lest  I  should  be 
supposed  to  attribute  to  it  either  the  peculiar 
faults  or  virtues  of  my  new  acquaintance. 

"No,"  I  answered,  speaking  with  the 
calmness  of  self-compulsion,  for  I  confess  I 
felt  repelled ;  "  I  am  not  one  of  you,  except 
in  as  far  as  we  all  belong  to  the  church  of 
Christ." 

I  have  thought  since  how  much  better  it 
would  have  been  to  say  "Yes;  for  we  all 
belong  to  the  church  of  Christ" 

She  gave  a  little  sigh  of  disappointment, 
closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  opened  them 
again  with  a  smile,  and  said,  with  a  pleading 
tone — 

"  But  you  do  believe  in  personal  religion  ?" 
"  I  don't  see,"  I  returned,  "  how  religion 
can  be  anything  but  personal." 

Again  she  closed  her  eyes,  in  a  way  that 
made  me  think  how  convenient  bad  health 
must  be — conferring  not  only  the  privilege 
of  passing  into  retirement  at  any  desirable 
moment,  but  of  doing  so  in  such  a  ready  and 
easy  manner  as  the  mere  dropping  of  the 
eyelids. 

I  rose  to  leave  the  room  once  more.  Mr. 
Cromwell,  who  had  made  way  for  me  to  sit 
beside  his  wife,  stood  looking  out  of  the 
window,  against  which  came  sweeping  the 
great  volumes  of  mist.  I  glanced  out  also. 
Not  only  was  the  sea  invisible,  but  even  the 
brow  of  the  cliffs.  When  he  turned  towards 
me  as  I  passed  him,  I  saw  that  his  face  had 
lost  much  of  its  rubicund  hue,  and  looked 
troubled  and  anxious. 

"  There  is  nothing  for  it,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"but  keep  them  ail  night,"  and  so  gave 
directions  to  have  a  bedroom  prepared  for 
them.  I  did  not  much  like  it,  I  confess; 
for  1  was  not  much  interested  in  either  of 
them,  while  of  the  sect  to  which  she  be- 
longed I  knew  enough  already  to  be  aware 
that  it  was  of  tbe  narrowest  and  most  sectarian 
in  Christendom.  It  was  a  pity  she  had 
sought  to  claim  me  by  a  would-be  closer 
bond  than  that  of  the  body  of  Christ     Still 
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I  knew  I  should  be  myself  a  sectary  if  I 
therefore  excluded  her  from  my  best  sympa- 
thies. At  the  same  time  I  did  feel  some 
curiosity  ccoieeTning  ihe  oddly  yoked  couple, 
and  wondered  whether  the  lady  was  reaJly  so 
ill  as  she  would  appear.  I  doubted  whether 
she  might  not  be  using  her  illness  both  as  an 
excuse  for  self-indulgence,  and  as  a  means  of 
keeping  her  husband's  interest  in  her  on  the 
stretch.  1  did  not  like  the  wearing  of  her 
religion  on  her  sleeve,  nor  the  mellifluous 
drawl  in  which  she  spoke. 

When  the  chicken-broth  was  ready,  she 
partook  daintily  ;  but  before  she  ended,  had 
made  a  veiy  good  meal,  including  a  wing 
and  a  bit  of  the  breast ;  after  wkich  she  fell 
asleep. 

"  There  seems  little  chsnce  at  the  weatber 
clearing."  said  Mr.  Cromwell  in  a  whisper,  as 
I  approached  the  window  where  he  once 
more  stood. 

"  You  must  make  up  ^our  mind  to  lemain 
here  for  the  night,"  I  said. 

"  My  dear  madam,  I  cooldn't  think  of  it," 
he  returned — I  thought  from  unwillingness  to 
incommode  a  strange  housdwld.  "An  in- 
valid like  her — sweet  lamb!" — ^hc  went  on, 
"  requires  so  many  little  comforts  and  pecu- 
liar contrivaitces  to  entice  the  repose  she  so 
greatly  needs,  that — that — in  short,  I  must 
get  her  home," 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?"  I  asked,  not  sorrj' 
to  find  his  intention  of  going  so  fixed. 

"  We  have  a  house  in  Warrior  Square,"  he 
answered.  "We  live  in  London,  but  have 
been  here  all  the  past  winter.  I  doubt  if  she 
improves  though.     I  doubt— I  doubt." 

He  said  the  last  words  in  a  yet  tower  and 
more  mournfiil  whisper;  then,  mth  a  shake 
of  his  head,  turned  and  gased  again  throi^ 
the  window. 

A  peculiar  little  cough  from  the  sofa  made 
us  both  look  round.  Mrs.  CiomweU  was 
awake,  and  searching  for  her  handkerchief. 
Her  husband  understood  her  movements,  and 
hurried  to  her  assistance.  When  she  took. 
the  handkerdiief  from  her  mDuth,  there  was 
a  red  spot  upon  it.  Mr.  Cromwell's  face 
turned  the  colour  of  lead ;  but  his  wife  looked 
up  at  him,  and  9miled-~a  sweet,  consciouEly 
pathetic  smile. 

"He  has  sent  for  me,"  she  said.  "The 
messenger  has  ccoK." 

Hot  husband  made  no  answer.  His  eyes 
seemed  starting  from  his  head. 

"  Who  is  youi  med¥cal  man?"   I  askfid 

He  told  me,  and  I  sent  off  my  housemaid 
to  fetch  him.     It  was  a  long  hour  before  he 


arrived,  durijig  which,  as  o&en  as  I  peeped  in, 
I  saw  him  »ttiag  silent  and  holding  her  hand 
— until  th«  last  time,  when  I  found  him 
reading  a  hymn  to  her.  9ie  was  apparent^ 
onoe  more  asleep.  Nothing  could  be  more 
favourable  to  her  recovery  than  such  quiet- 
ness of  both  body  and  mind.  i 

When  the  doctor  came,  and  had  listened  i 
to  Mr.  Cromwell's  statement,  he  proceeded  I 
to  examine  her  chest  with  much  care.  That  | 
over,  he  averred  in  her  hearing  that  he  found 
nothing  serious,  but  told  her  husband  apart 
that  there  was  considerable  mischief  and  i 
asiured  me  afterwards  that  her  lungs  were  all  | 
bat  gone,  and  that  she  could  not  live  beyond  ! 
a  month  or  two.  She  had  better  be  removed  , 
to  her  own  house,  he  said,  as  speedily  as  . 
possible. 

"  But  it  would  be  cruelty  to  send  her  oul   1 
a  day  like  this,"  I  retunied. 

"  Yes,  yes;  I  did  not  mean  that,"  he  said. 
"  But  to-morrow,  perhaps.    You'll  see  what  ' 
the  weather  is  like.     Is  Mrs.  Cromwell  an  ■ 
old  friend?" 

"  I  never  saw  her  until  to-day,"  I  replied. 

"  Ah  !"  he  remarked,  and  said  no  more. 

We  got  her  to  bed  as  soon  as  possible.  I  I 
may  just  mention  that  I  never  saw  anything  > 
toequal  the /£>«»/-rA7w?  of  her  under-clothing. 
There  was  not  a  stitch  of  cotton  about  her, 
using  the  word  sti/(A  in  its  metiq)boncal  sense. 
But  indeed  I  doubt  whether  her  garments 
were  not  all  made  with  linen  thread.  Even 
her  horse-hair  petticoat  was  quilted  with  rose- 
coloured  silk  inside. 

"  Surely  she  has  no  children  !"  I  said  to 
mj'self— and  was  right,  as  ray  mother-readers  j 
will  not  be  surprised  to  leoin. 

It  was  a  week  before  she  got  tqi  again,  and  | 
a  month  before  she  was  carried  down  the  ' 
hill,  during  which  time  her  husband  sat  up  I 
with  her,  or  slept  on  a  sofe  in  the  room  be-  ' 
side  her,  every  night.     During  the  day  I  took  i 
a  share  in  the  trarsing — whu:h  was  by  no  ' 
means  oppressive,  for  she  did  not  suffer  much 
and  required  litlle.     Her  chief  demand  was 
for  hymns,  tlie  only  annoyance  connected  with 
which  worth  mentioning  was,  that  she  often 
wished  me  to  admire  with  her  such  as  I  could 
only  half  like,  and  occasionally  such  as  were 
thoroughly  distasteful  to  me.     Her  husband 
had  brought  her  own  ci^lectiwi  from  Warrior 
Square — volumes  of  hymns  in  manuscript, 
copied  by  her  own  hand,  many  of  them 
strange  to  me — none  of  those  I  read  aito- 
getjier  devoid  of  htenry  merit,  and  some  of 
them  lovely  both  in  feeling  and  form.     But 
all,  e\'en  the  best,  whicli  to  me  were  uoob- 
jcctionablc,  belonged  to  one  daso — a  dass 
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hieatUng  a  ccxtaia  tone  difficult  to  detcribe 
— one  however  which  I  find  cbaiactenstic  of 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  hymns  X  have  lead. 
I  will  not  indicate  any  of  her  sdection  ;  nei- 
ther, lest  I  should  be  supposed  to  object  to 
this  or  that  one  answering  to  the  general  de- 
scriptjon,  and  yet  worthy  of  all  respect,  or  even 
sympathy,  will  I  go  fiirthei  with  a  ^eci- 
&::atioB  (k  their  soit  than  to  say  that  what 
pleased  me  In  them  was  their  full  utteianoe 
of  persaaal  devotion  to  the  Saviour,  and  that 
what  displeased  me  was  a  sort  of  sentimental 
regard  of  self  in  the  matter — aa  implied 
special,  and  thus  partially  exclusive  predilec- 
tion or  preference  of  the  Saviour  for  the 
individual  supposed  to  be  making  use  of 
them ;  a  certain  fundamental  want  of  humility 
therefore,  although  the  fonns  of  speech  in 
wfai<di  Hiej  were  cast  might  be  laborioualy 
httmble.  They  also  not  unfrequently  mani- 
fOBted  a  great  leaning  to  die  forms  of  rarthly 
show  as  refnesentative  of  the  glories^  of  that 
kingdom  which  the  Lord  sa^e  is  wUhin  lu. 

Ijkewise  the  manner  in  •mioA  Mis.  Crom- 
well talked,  reminded  me  mndi  of  tbe  way 
in  which  a  sua  would  Kpiesent  her  indivi- 
dual relation  to  Christ.  I  am  best  show 
iriiat  I  mean  by  giving  a  conveHodon  I  had 
with  her  one  day  when  Ae  was  lecovering — 
which  she  did  with  wonderfiil  mpidity  op  to 
a  certain  point  I  cod&sb  I  ahrink  a  little 
from  r^jToducing  it,  because  of  die  sacred 
name  which,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  was  &r  too 
oftm  upon  her  lips,  and  too  easily  uttered. 
fiat  tiiira  Ax  me  made  so  difeient  from 


The  fine  TPeaAer  fasd  returned  in  all  its 
sommer  |^ory,  and  she  was  Ijong  on  a  coudi 
in  her  own  Mom  near  the  window,  whence 
she  could  gne  on  the  expanae  of  sea  below 
— tiUB  morning  Areahed  with  die  most  deli- 
«3te  gradations  of  distance,  weep  beyond 
sweep,  line  and  band  and  ribbon  of  sofUy, 
often  bot  sli^itly  varied  hue,  leading  tbe 
eyes  on  and  on  into  the  infinite.  Thene 
may  have  been  some  atmospheric  illusion 
ending  off  the  show,  for  the  laat  reaches 
mingled  so  with  the  air  that  you  saw  no 
horizon  line,  only  a  great  breadth  of  border, 
no  spot  in  which  couM  you  appropriajte  with 
certainty  either  to  sea  or  sky ;  whil^  here  and 
fttere  was  a  vessel  to  all  acpcaiance  pur- 
Aiing  its  path  in  the  sky  and  not  upon  die 
eea.  It  was,  as  some  of  my  readers  will  not 
require  to  be  told^  a  still  grey  forenoon,  with 
a  film  of  doud  over  all  the  heavens,  and  many 
horizontal  strata  of  deeper  but  varying  den- 
si^  near  the  hodzon. 

Mrs.  Cromwell  bad  lain  for  some  tinu  with 


her  large  eyes  fijced  on  the  farthest  confiision 
of  sea  and  sky. 

"  I  have  been  sending  out  my  soul,"  she 
said  at  length,  "  to  travel  all  across  thoK 
distances,  step  by  step,  on  to  the  gates  of 
pearl  Who  knows  but  that  may  be  the  path 
I  must  travel  to  meet  the  bridegroom  ?  "  * 

"The  way  is  wide,"  1  said  :  "what  if  you 
should  miss  him  ?" 

I  spoke  almost  involuntarily.  The  style  of 
her  t^k  was  very  distasteful  to  me,  and  I  bad 
just  been  thinking  of  what  I  had  once  heard 
my  father  s&y — that  at  no  time  were  people 
in  more  danger  of  being  theatrical  than  when 
upon  their  death-beds. 

"  No,"  she  returned,  with  a  smile  of  gentle 
superiority;" — no;  that  cannot  be.  Is  be  not 
waiting  for  me  ?  Has  he  not  chosen  me,  and 
called  me  for  his  own?  Is  not  my  Jesus 
mine?  I  shall  not  miss  him.  He  waits 
to  give  me  my  new  name,  and  clothe  me  in 
the  gBDnents  of  righteoueness." 

As  t&K  spoke,  she  clasped  her  thin  hands 
and  hR^ied  upwards  with  a  mdiant  exprcs- 
siiBL  Far  as  it  was  from  me  to  hint,  even  in 
n^  oWn  soul,  that  the  Saviour  was  not  hen, 
tmifi^d  more  hers  than  she  woe  able  "to  diink, 
I  could  not  at  the  same  time  bet  doubt 
whether  her  heart  and  soul  and  mind  were  ae 
cloae  to  fa^  as  her  words  would  indicate  she 
thm^t  titey  were.  She  could  not  be  wroi^ 
IB- trusting  him,  but  could  she  be  ri^t  in  her 
notion  of  the  measure  tb  which  her  union 
widi  him  had  ban  peifected  ?  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  a  little  fear,  soon  to  pess 
into  reverence,  mi^t  be  to  her  a  salutary 
thing.  The  fear,  I  diought,  would  heighten 
and  deepen  the  love,  and  purify  it  &om  that 
self  triiich  haunted  her  whole  consciousneas, 
and  of  which  she  had  not  yet  sickened,  as 
one  day  she  certainly  mutt. 

"  My  lamp  b  burning,"  she  said.  "  I  feel  it 
burning,  I  love  my  Lord.  It  would  be  false 
to  say  odierwise." 

"Are  you  sure  you  have  oil  enough  in 
your  vessel  as  well  as  in  your  lamp?"  I  said. 

"  Ah,  you  are  one  of  the  doubting ! "  she 
returned  kindly.  "  Don't  you  know  that  sweet 
hymn  about  feeding  our  lamps  from  Hie  olive 
trees  of  Gethsemane?  The  idea  is  taken 
from  tbe  lamp  the  prophet  Zechariah  saw  in 
his  vision,  into  which  two  oHve-bmnches, 
through  two  golden  pipes,  emptied  the  golden 
oil  out  of  themselvK  ?  If  we  are  thus  one 
with  the  olive-tree,  the  oil  cannot  fail  us.  It 
is  notas if  we  had  to  fill  our  lamps  from  a 
cruse  of  our  ovra.  This  is  the  cruse  that 
cannot  fail." 

"  Tme,  true,"  I  said ;  "  but  ought  we  not 
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to  examine  our  own  selves  whether  we  are  is 
the  faith?" 

"  Let  those  examine  that  doubt,"  she  re- 
plied ;  and  I  could  not  but  yield  in  my  heart 
that  she  had  had  the  best  of  the  argument. 

For  I  knew  that  the  confidence  in  Christ 
which  prevents  us  from  thinking  of  ourselves, 
and  makes  us  eager  to  obey  his  word,  leaving 
all  the  care  of  our  feelings  to  him,  is  a  true 
and  healthy  faith.  Hence  I  could  not  answer 
her,  although  I  doubted  whether  her  peace 
came  firom  such  confidence — doubted  for 
several  reasons:  one,  that,  so  far  from  not 


thinking  of  herself,  she  seemed  full  of  herself; 
another,  that  she  seemed  to  find  no  difficulty 
with  herself  in  any  way — and  surely  she  was 
too  young  for  all  struggle  to  be  over !  I  per- 
ceived no  reference  to  the  will  of  God  ia 
regard  of  anything  she  had  to  do,  only  ia 
regard  of  what  she  had  to  sufiFer,  and  spe- 
cially in  regard  of  that  smallest  of  matters — 
when  she  was  to  go.  Here  I  checked  myself, 
for  what  could  she  do  in  such  a  state  of 
health  ?  But  then  she  never  spoke  as  if 
she  had  any  anxiety  about  the  weliare  <^ 
other  people.    That  however  m%ht  be  ftom 


her  absolute  contentment  in  the  will  of  God. 
But  why  did  she  always  look  to  the  Saviour 
throughamist  of  hymns,  and  never  go  straight 
back  to  the  genuine  old  good  news,  or  to  the 
mighty  thoughts  and  exhortations  with  which 
the  first  preachers  of  that  news  followed  them 
up  and  unfolded  the  grandeur  of  their  good- 
ness? After  all,  was  I  not  jud^ng  her? 
On  the  other  hand,  ought  I  not  to  care  for 
her  state?  Should  I  not  be  inhuman,  that  is 
unchristian,  if  I  did  not? 

In   the  end  I  saw  clearly  enough  that 
except  it  was  revealed  to  me  what  I  ought 


to  say,  I  had  no  right  to  say  an)fthing ; 
and  that  to  be  uneasy  about  her,  was  to 
distrust  him  whose  it  was  to  teach  her, 
and  who  would  perfect  that  which  he  had 
certainly  begun  in  her.  For  her  heart,  how- 
ever poor  and  faulty  and  flimsy  its  faith 
might  be,  was  yet  certainly  drawn  towards 
the  one  object  of  faith.  I  therefore  said 
nothing  more  in  the  direction  of  opening  her 
fties  to  what  I  considered  her  condition : 
that  view  of  it  might  after  all  be  but  a 
phantasm  of  my  own  projection.  What  was 
plainly  my  duty  was  to  serve  her  as  one  of 
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those  the  least  of  whom  the  Saviour  sets  forth 
as  representing  himself.  I  would  do  it  to 
her  as  unto  him. 

My  children  were  out  the  greater  part  of 
evCiy  day,  and  Daia  was  with  me,  so  that  I 
had  more  leisure  than  1  had  had  for  a  long 
time.  I  therefore  set  myself  to  wait  upon 
her  as  a  kind  of  lady's-maid  in  things 
spiritual.  Her  own  maid,  understanding  her 
ways,  was  sufficient  for  things  temporal.  I 
resolved  to  try  to  help  her  after  her  own 
fashion  and  not  after  mine,  for,  however 
strange  the  nourishment  she  preferred  might 
seem,  it  must  at  least  be  of  the  kind  she 
could  best  assimilate.  My  care  should  be 
— to  give  her  her  gruel  as  good  as  I 
might,  and  her  beef-tea  strong,  with 
chicken-broth  instead  of  barley-water  and 
delusive  jelly.  But  much  opportunity  of 
ministration  was  not  afforded  me,  for  her  bus- 
band,  whose  business  in  life  she  seemed  to 
r^ard  as  the  care  of  her — for  which  in  truth 
she  was  gently  and  lovingly  grateful — and 
who  not  merely  accepted  her  view  of  the 
matter  but,  I  was  pretty  sure,  had  had  a  large 
share  in  originating  it,  was  even  more  con- 
stant in  his  attentions  than  she  found 
altogether  agreeable,  to  judge  by  the  way  in 
whidi  she  would  insist  on  his  going  out  for  a 
second  walk,  when  it  was  clear  that,  besides 
bis  desire  to  be  with  her,  he  was  not  inclined 
to  walk  any  more, 

I  could  set  myself  however,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, to  find  fitting  pabulum  for  her — and 
that  of  her  chosen  sort.  This  was  possible 
for  me  in  virtue  of  my  fethei's  collection  of 
hymns  and  the  aid  he  could  give  me.  I 
therefore  sent  him  a  detailed  description  of 
what  seemed  to  me  her  condition,  and  what 
I  thought  I  might  do  for  her.  It  was  a  week 
before  be  gave  me  an  answer,  but  it  arrived 
a  thorough  one— in  the  shape  of  a  box  of 
books,  each  bristling  with  paper  marks,  many 
of  them  inscribed  with  some  fact  concerning 
OF  critidam  upon  the  hymn  indicated.  He 
wrote  that  he  quite  agreed  with  my  notion 
of  the  right  mode  of  serving  her,  for  any 
other  wo^d  be  as  if  a  besieging  por^  were 
to  batter  a  postern  by  means  of  boats  instead 
of  walking  over  a  lowered  drawbridge  and 
under  a  raised  portcullis. 

Having  taken  a  survey  of  the  hymns  my 
father  thus  pointed  out  to  me,  and  arranged 
them  according  to  their  degrees  of  approxi- 
mation to  the  weakest  of  those  in  Mrs. 
Cromwell's  collection,  I  judged  that  in  all 
of  them  there  was  something  she  must  ap- 
preciate, although  the  main  drift  of  several 
would  be  entirely  beyond  her  apprehension. 


Even  these,  however,  it  would  be  well  to  try 
upon  her. 

Accordingly,  the  next  time  she  asked  me  to 
read  from  her  collection,  I  made  the  request 
that  she  would  Ksten  to  some  which  I  be- 
lieved she  did  not  know,  but  would,  I 
thought,  like.  She  consented  with  eagerness, 
was  astonished  to  find  she  knew  none  of 
them,  expressed  much  approbation  of  some, 
and  showed  herself  delighted  with  others. 

That  she  must  have  had  some  literary 
faculty  seems  evident  from  the  genuine 
pleasure  she  took  in  simple,  quaint,  some- 
times even  odd  hymns  of  her  own  peculiar 
kind.  But  the  very  best  of  another  sort,  she 
could  not  appreciate.  For  instance,  the  fol- 
lowing, by  John  Mason,  in  my  father's 
opinion  one  of  the  best  hymn-writeis,  had 
no  attraction  for  her : — 

Thon  vatt  O  God,  and  thou  Hist  blcit 

Bdbi«  the  world  beiniB ; 
0{  thlse  etcmily  poncst 

Befbra  tjme^i  glut  did  tmi. 
TIhii  Decdett  Demo  thv  praUo  to  ■■□£, 

AtitthyjoTcouldSiac: 
Conldat  thon  havs  neednl  uylhing. 

Tlion  ceuldit  bare  Dotting  mode. 
Great  and  eood  God,  it  pltaicd  thcc 

Thy  GodSmd  to  doclan ; 
And  what  th  j  goodoai  did  decree. 

Thy  grtmtnt^'  Aid  nmuirff  • 

Aliflbeirmak^r' 


Thy  nord  it  wa>  Ihy  deed. 
Tliou  brDu[ht*4t  forth  Adam  from  thofrouod 


^-I-W.' 


tndEve 


\g  Duula  the  earth  aboaad 


With  Iheu  two  aurtipUei! 
liaie  three  ^remt  Icava,  HeaisD,  Sea, 

Tliy  name  in  £^rei  ihow ; 
Iralee  Ibel  the  bonnty  of  tliy  band. 

But  T  my  makef  know. 
-     ■  -        -  hen  thy  temni  ba, 

fcaibutlheo, 


To  lAorn.  Lord, 

The  iDucT  of  11.J  — „ , 

t,o  I  other  lordi  woold  leiu  on  nw. 


I'feuf 


Yet  neak  the  woid.  LtllkmU  LieU: 

It  )UU  enlighten  bo  ;  * 

And  M  Ihy  »i^  moat  miriity  Lord, 

Thy  Ulan  cnatnn  nlaa : 
Ok  Bake  ma  e'er  anln,  and  I 

Shan  nag  ny  nakoi'a  pniae. 

This  and  others,  I  say  she  could  not  relish ; 
but  mjr  endeavours  were  crowned  with  suc- 
m  so  far  that  she  accepted  better 
specimens  of  the  sort  she  liked  than  any  she 

' ;  and  I  think  they  must  have  bad  a  good 
influence  upon  her. 

She  seemed  to  have   no   fear  of  death, 

•ntemplating  the  change  she  believed  at 
hand  not  with  equanimity  merely,  but  with 
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cxftectattoii.  She  even  wiobe  hymos  ahont 
it — sweet,  pretty,  and  weak,  always  with  her- 
self and  the  tove  of  her  Saviour  for  htr  in  the 
foreground.  She  had  not'  bamed  that  the 
love  which  lays  hold  of  tbat  which  is 
human  in  the  individual,  that  is,  which 
is  common  to  the  whoLe  race,  must  be 
an  infinitely  decpei,  tenderer,  and  more 
precious  thing  to  the  individual  than  any 
affection  manifesting  itaeif  in  the  preference 
of  ooe  over  another. 

Foi  the  sake  of  revealing  her  modes  of 
thought,  I  will  give  one  more  specimen  of 
my  conveiutions  with  her,  ete  I  pass  on.  Lt 
took  place  the  evening  before  ber  departure 
for  her  own  houGe.  Her  husband  had  gone 
to  make  some  final  preparations,  of  which 
there  had  been  many.  For  one  who  ex- 
pected to  be  unclothed  that  she  might  be 
clothed  upon,  she  certainly  made  a  tolerable 
to-do  about  the  garment  she  was  so  soon  to  lay 
aside ;  especially  seeing  she  often  spoke  of 
it  as  an  ill-fitting  garment — never  with 
peevishness  or  complaint — only,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  with  fax  more  interest  than  it  was 
worth.  She  had  even,  as  aftetwards  ap- 
peared, given  her  husband — good,  honest, 
dog-like  man — full  instructions  a£  to  the 
ceremonial  of  its  intermeiit.  Perhaps  I  should 
have  been  considerably  less  bewildered 
with  her  conduct  had  I  suspected  that  she 
was  not  half  so  near  death  as  she  chose  to 
think,  and  that  she  had  as  yet  suffered 
little. 

That  evening,  the  stars  just  bediming  to 
glimmer  through  the  warm  flu^  that  lingered 
from  the  sunset,  we  sat  together  in  the  draw- 
mg-room  looking  out  on  the  sea.  My  patient 
appearing,  from  the  light  in  her  eyes,  about 
to  go  off  into  one  of  her  ecstatic  'moods 
I  hastened  to  forestall  it,  if  I  might,  wit 
whatever  came  uppermost ;  fbr  I  felt  my 
inability  to  sympathize  with  her  in  thest^  more 
of  a  pain  than  my  readn  will  perhaps  readily 
imagine. 

"  It  seems  like  tnrnii^  ytm  ont  to  let  you 
go  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Cromwell,"  I  said;  "but 
you  see  our  tRree  months  are  up  two  days 
after,  and  I  cannot  help  it." 

"  You  have  been  very  kind,"  die  said,  half 
i^Ccactedly. 

"  And  you  axe.  really  much  better.  Who 
would  have  thought  three  weeks  ago  to  see 
you  so  well  to-day  ?" 

"  Ah  !  you  osngratulate  we,  do  you  ?"  she 
rejoined,  turning  her  big  eyes  full  upon  ma ; 
" — congraOdate  me  that  I  ua  doomed  to 
be  still  a  captive  in  the  prisoa  of  1^  vik 
body  ?    Is  it  kind  ?    Is  k  well  ?" 


"  At  Least  you  must  reracn]bcr->-if  you  aie 

doomed — who  dooms  you." 

"  '  Oh  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a  dove  ! ' " 
she  cried,  avoiding  my  remark,  of  whidi  I 
doubt  if  slie  saw  the  diift.  "Think,  dear 
Mrs.  Pcrcivale— the  society  of  saints  and 
angels  ! — all  brightness,  and  hacmony,  and 
peace  !  Is  it  not  worth  forsaking  this  world 
to  inherit  a  kingdom  like  that?  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  go  ?  Don't  you  wish  to  fly  anay 
and  be  at  rest?" 

She  spokeas  if  expostulating  and  reasoning 
with  ooe  she  would  persuade  to  some  kiad 
of  holy  emigralioiL 

"  Not  until  I  am  sent  for,"  I  answered. 
/  am  sent  ftw,"  she  returned,  "  '  The 
wave  may  be  cold,  and  the  tide  may  be  strong. 
But,  hark,  on  the  shore,  the  angels'  glad 
song !'  Do  you  know  thaX  sweet  hymn,  Mrs. 
Percivale? — There  I  shall  be  able  to  love 
him  aright,  to  serve  him  aright! 

'B«rB4lI  my  Ub«nr  usopeorl 


I  couldn't  help  wiping  she  would  eeaee  it 
a  little  aoouer.  j 

"  But  suppose,"  I  vesLtuicd  to  say,  "  it  were  ' 
the  will  of  God  that  you  shoiUd  live  auoy  | 
years  yet." 

"  That  ciumot  be.  And  why  should  you 
wash  it  for  me?  Is  it  not  better  to  depart 
and  be  with  him?  What  pleasure  could  it 
be  to  a  weak  wean  creature  like  me  to  go  on 
living  in  this  isle  of  baniGhmeat?" 

"  But  auppoGC  you  were  to  recover  yoor 
health :  would  it  not  be  driighttul  to  do  some- 
thiog  for  his  sake  ?  If  yoa  would  think  of 
how  much  there  is  to  be  deae  in  the  world, 
peihaps  you  would  wish  less  to  die.  and  leawe 
it" 

"  Do  xot  tempt  me,"  she  returned  reproMh- 
fUUy. 

And  than  she  quoted  a  passage  the  »9^- 
cation  of  «i4uch  to  hei  own.  ca^  appeared  to 
me  so  tnevereitt,  that  I  ooufesa  I  fek  like 
.  Abt^an  with  the  iddatat— ^o  bx  at  least  as 
to  wish  her  out  of  tbe  house,  for  I  could 
b««-  witit  hw,  I  thougi%  n<9  b»(ar. 

She  did  Usve  i  t  the  next  diqr,  and  I  brsatbed 
more  fre«ly  than  since  die  hiid  entavd  it 

My  husband  came  down  tt»  fetch  me 
the  folkxwiog  day,  and  a.  naJk  with  him 
alofig  the  cli&  ia  the  ga^iing  twilight, 
duiiog  which  X  lefnunted  the  afiiect*- 
tions  of  my  lata  viaisor,  completely  wiped 
the  cobirel»  from  my  mental  windoi^  and 
enabled  me  to  cgrae  to  the  eonduaon  that 
Mrs-  Cn>niw«il  was  btri  a  spoilt  child,  who 
would,  samebftw  oi  other,  be  brought  to  .her 
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senses  befcoe  all  was  over.  I  was  ashaioed 
of  my  impatience  with  her,  and  believed  if  I 
could  have  Icaraed  her  history,  of  which  she 
had  told  me  nothing,  it  would  have  exphiined 
the  rare  phenomenon  of  aae  apparently  able 
to  look  death  in  the  fece  with  so  little  of  the 
really  spiritual  to  suppcat  her,  for  she  seemed 
to  me  to  know  Christ  only  after  the  flesh,  "Sat 
bad  she  indeed  ever  looked  death  in  the  face  ? 

CHaPTER   XXXIX. — MRS.    CROMWELL  GOES. 

I  HEUtD  nothing  more  of  her  fca:  about  a. 
year.  A  note  or  two  passed  between  us,  and 
Chen  all  comrauntcation  ceased.  This,  I  am 
happy  to  thinlt,  was  not  immediately  my 
iiuilt ;  not  that  it  mattered  much,  for  we  were 
not  then  6tted  for  much  communion  :- 
had  too  Little  in  common  to  conunune. 

"  Did  you  not  both  believe  m  one  Lord  ?" 
I  &ncy  a  reader  objecting.  "  How  then  can 
you  say  you  had  too  little  in  common  to  be 
able  to  commune?" 

I  said  the  same  to  myself,  and  tried  the 
question  in  uaay  ways.  The  hc±  remained 
that  we  could  not  commune — that  is,  with 
any  heartiness ;  and,  although  I  may  have 
done  her  wrong,  it  was,  I  thought,  to  be 
accounted  for  something  in  this  way.  The 
Saviour  of  whom  she  spoke  so  often,  and 
evidently  thought  so  much,  was  in  a  great 
measure  a  being  of  her  own  fency — so  much 
so  that  she  manifested  no  desire  to  find 
out  what  the  Christ  was  who  had  spent  three 
and  thirty  years  in  making  a  revelation  of 
himself  to  the  world.  The  knowledge  she 
had  about  him  was  not  even  at  second  hand, 
but  at  many  removes,  ^e  did  not  study 
his  words  or  his  actions  to  learn  his  thoughts 
or  his  meanings ;  but  hyed  in  a  kind  of  dream- 
land of  her  own  which  could  be  interesting 
only  to  the  dreamer.  Now  if  wo  are  to 
come  to  God  through  Chmt,  it  must  surely 
be  by  knowu^  Christ ;  it  must  be  through 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  that  the  Spirit  of  the 
Father  mainlf  vorks  in  the  membets  of  his 
body;  and  it  seemed  to  me  she  did  not  take 
the  troible  to  "-know  him  and  the  power  of 
his  »es«rntcti.on."  Tbciefoiewe  had  scarcely 
enougl)  of  common  grouiad,  as  I  say,  to  meet 
upon.  1  couM  not  bdp  eotttrastiog  fasr 
id^ion  with  that  of  Marion  Clare. 

At  lengdi  I  bad  a  note  bogx  her,  begging 
me  to  go  awi  see  bei  at  ba  house  at  Ridt- 
laond,  and  ^>oIogizi]ig  for  her  not  coming  to 
me,  on  the  score  of  ber  health.  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  go,  but  sadly  grudged  the  kiss  of 
time  it  seemed,  far  1  expected  neidiet  plea- 
sure nor  ptiofit  from  die  visit.  Percnale 
w«nt  with  me,  end  left  nte  at  the  door  to 


have  a  nnv  on  the  river,  and  c^  for  tne  at  a 
certain  hour. 

The  house  and  grounds  were  luxurious 
and  lovely  both — two  often  dissociated  quali- 
ties. She  could  have  noQiing  to  desire  of 
this  world's  gifts,  I  thought  But  the  mo- 
ment she  entered  the  room  into  which  1  had 
been  shown,  I  was  shocked  at  the  change  I 
saw  in  her.  Almost  to  my  horror,  she  was 
in  a  widow's  cap ;  and  disease  and  coming 
death  were  plain  on  every  feattire.  Such  was 
the  contrast,  that  die  ^ce  in  my  memory 
appeared  that  of  health. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Q-omwell  I"  I  gasped  out. 

"  Vou  see,"  ^le  said,  and  sitting  down  on 
a  straight-backed  chair,  looked  at  me  with 
lustreless  eyes. 

Death  had  been  hovering  about  her  win- 
dows before,  but  had  entered  at  last— not  to 
take  the  sickly  young  woman  longing  to  die, 
but  the  hale  man,  who  would  have  clung  Co 
the  last  edge  of  life. 

"He  is  t^en,  and  I  am  left,"  she  said 
abruptly,  aha  a  long  pause. 

Her  dvawl  had  vanished:  pain  and  grief 
had  made  ber  simple.  "  Then,"  I  thought  with 
myself,  "  she  did  love  him  1 "  But  I  could 
say  nothing.  She  took  my  sUence  for  the 
sympathy  it  was,  and  smiled  a  heart-rending 
smile-^so  different  from  that  little  sad  smile 
she  used  to  have  1 — really  pathetic  now,  and 
with  hardly  a  glimmer  in  it  of  the  old  self- 
pity.  I  rose,  put  my  aims  about  her,  and 
kissed  her  on  the  forehead;  she  laid  her 
head  on  my  rfioulder,  and  wept 

"  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,"  I 
faltered  out,  for  her  sorrow  filled  me  with  a 
respect  that  was  new. 

"Yes,"  she  returned,  as  gently  as  hope- 
lessly ;  "  and  whom  he  does  not  love  as  well." 

"You  have  no  ground  for  saying  so,"  I 
answered.     "  The  apostle  does  not." 

"  My  lamp  is  gone  out,"  she  said  " — gone 
out  in  darkness,  utter  darkness.  You  warned 
me,  and  I  did  not  heed  die  warning.  I 
thought  I  knew  better,  but  I  was  fiill  of 
self-coitoot  And  now  I  am  wandering 
where  there  is  no  may  and  no  light.  My 
irtiquities  have  foimd  me  out." 

I  did  not  say  what  I  IJiougbt  I  saw  plain 
enough — that  her  lamp  was  just  beginning  to 
bum.  Neidiet  did  I  try  to  penaade  her 
that  her  iniquitieii  w«re  small. 

"  But  the  bridegroom,"  I  said,  "is  not  yet 
come.  There  is  time  to  go  and  get  some 
oil." 

Whore  am  I  to  get  it  ?  "  she  xatumed,  in 
a.  tone  of  despair. 

"  From  the  bridegtoQoa  himself,"  I  said. 
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"  No  "  she  aaswaed.  "  I  have  talked  and 
tallced  and  talked,  and  you  know  he  says  he 
abhors  talkers.  I  am  one  of  those  to  whom 
he  will  say  '  I  know  you  not.' " 

"  And  yon  will  answer  him  that  you  have 
eaten  and  drunk  in  his  presence,  and  cast 
out  devils,  and ?" 

"  No,  no ;  I  will  say  he  !s  right — that  it  is 
all  my  own  fault;  that  I  thought  I  was 
something  when  I  was  nothing,  but  that  I 
know  better  now." 

A  dreadful  fit  of  coughing  interrupted  her. 
As  soon  as  it  was  over,  I  said — 

"And  what  will  the  Lord  say  to  you,  do 
you  think,  when  you  have  said  so  to  him  ?" 

"  Depart  from  me,"  she  answered  in  a 
hollow,  forced  voice. 

"  No,"  I  returned.  "  He  will  say — '  I 
know  jjou  well.  You  have  told  mc  the  truth. 
Come  in.' " 

"Do  you  think  so?"  she  cried.  "You 
never  used  to  think  well  of  me." 

"  Those  who  were  turned  away,"  I  said, 
avoiding  her  last  words,  "were  trying  to 
make  themselves  out  better  than  they  were ; 
they  trusted,  not  in  the  love  of  Christ,  but  in 
what  they  thought  theii  worth  and  social 
standing.  Perhaps  if  their  deeds  had  been  as 
good  as  they  thought  them,  they  would  have 
known  better  than  to  trust  in  them.  If  they 
had  told  him  the  truth;  if  they  had  said, 
'  Lord,  we  are  workers  of  iniquity ;  Lord,  we 
used  to  be  hypocrites,  but  we  spcaJc  the  truth 
now :  forgive  us ' — do  you  think  he  would  then 
have  turned  them  away  ?  No,  surely.  If  your 
lamp  has  gone  out,  nuke  haste  and  tell  him 
how  careless  you  have  been;  tell  him  all, 
and  pray  him  for  oil  and  h^ht — and  see 
whether  youi  lamp  will  not  straightway  glim- 
mer— glimmer  first  and  then  glow." 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Perdvale  1 "  ^e  cried ;  "  I 
would  do  something  for  his  sake  now  if  I 
might,  but  I  cannot  If  I  had  but  resisted 
the  disease  in  me  for  the  sake  of  serving 
him,  I  might  have  been  able  now ;  but  my 
diaoce  is  over ;  I  cannot  now ;  I  have  too 
much  pun.  And  death  looks  such  a  dif- 
ferent thing  now  1  I  used  to  think  of  it  only 
as  a  kind  of  going  to  sleep,  easy  though  sad 
— sad,  I  mean,  in  the  eyes  of  mourning 
&ien(U,  But,  alas!  I  have  no  friends  now 
that  my  husband  is  gone.  I  never  dreamed 
of  him  going  first.  He  loved  me — indeed  he 
did,  though  you  will  hardly  believe  it,  but 
I  always  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course, 
I  never  saw  how  beautifiil  and  unselfish  be 
was  till  he  was  gone.  I  have  been  selfish 
and  stupid  and  dull,  and  my  sins  have  fonnd 
me  out.  A  great  dariutess  has  fallen  upon 
I 


me,  and,  although  weary  of  life,  instead  of 
longing  for  death,  I  shrink  fix>m  it  with  horror. 
My  cough  will  not  let  me  sleep ;  there  is 
nothing  but  weariness  in  my  body  and  despair 
in  my  heart.  Oh  haw  black  and  dreary  the 
nights  are  !  I  think  of  the  time  in  your  honse 
as  of  an  earthly  paradise.  But  where  is  the 
heavenly  paradise  I  used  to  dream  of  then?" 

"Would  it  content  you,"  I  asked,  "to  be 
able  to  dream  of  it  again  ?  " 

"  No ;  no.  I  want  something  very  dif- 
ferent now.  Those  fancies  look  so  uninter- 
esting and  Stupid  now  !  All  I  want  now  is 
to  hear  God  say, '  I  forgive  you.'  And  mjr 
husband — I  must  have  troubled  him  sordy. 
You  don't  know  how  good  he  was,  Mrs,  Per- 
civale,  Jfemnde  no  pretences  like  silly  rot 
— Do  you  kr\ow,"  she  went  on,  lowering  h« 
voice,  and  speaking  with  something  like  horror 
in  its  tone — "  Do  you  know — I  cannot  kar 
hymns !" 

As  she  said  it,  she  looked  up  in  my  face 
half-terrified  with  the  anticipation  of  the  horror 
she  expected  to  see  manifested  there.  I  could 
not  help  smiling.  The  case  was  not  one  for 
argument  of  any  kind:  I  thoughtfora  moment, 
then  merely  repeated  the  verse  :— 

"  Viea  Che  Uw  thrutHii  endlen  drath, 

Upon  tbe  iwfiil  bill, 
Stni^twaj  ftom  ber  coannun^  breaitli, 

Ity  uul  (cHith  bif bar  idU ; 
GcKth  to  Jcsiu.  wrHiiide<t.  tlabi. 

And  dulutb  him  her  hoDe, 
Whence  «be  will  not  cq  out  >c^". 

And  when  DeoOi  cunot  come.'' 

"  Ah  I  that  is  good,"  she  said, "  — if  only  I 
could  get  to  him  1  But  I  cannot  get  to  him. 
He  is  so  far  off  I  He  seems  to  be— no- 
where." 

I  think  she  was  going  to  say  na6e»fy,  but 
changed  the  word. 

"  If  you  felt  for  a  moment  how  helpless 
and  wretched  I  feel,  especially  in  the  early 
morning,"  she  went  on ;  "  how  there  seems 
nothing  to  look  for,  and  no  help  to  he  had; 
you  would  pity  rather  than  blame  me,  though 
I  know  I  deserve  blame.  I  feel  as  if  all  the 
heart  and  soul  and  strength  and  mind  with 
irtiicfa  we  are  told  to  love  God,  had  gone  oat 
of  me — or  rather  as  if  I  had  never  had  any- 
I  doubt  if  I  ever  had.  I  tried  very  hard  for 
a  long  time  to  get  a  sight  of  Jesus,  to  fed 
myself  in  his  presence ;  but  it  was  of  no  use, 
and  I  have  quite  given  it  up  now." 

I  made  her  lie  on  the  sofa,  and  sat  down 
beside  her. 

"Do  you  think,"  I  said,  "that  anyone, 
before  he  came,  could  have  imagined  sadi  t 
-visitor  to  the  world  as  Jesus  Christ?" 

"  I  suppose  not,"  she  answered  listlessly- 
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"  Then  no  more  can  you  come  near  him 
now,  by  trying  to  imagine  him.  You  cannot 
represent  to  yourself  the  reality,  the  being 
who  can  comfort  you.  In  other  words,  you 
cannot  take  him  into  your  heart.  He  only 
knows  himself,  and  he  only  can  reveal  himself 
to  you.  And  not  until  he  docs  so,  can  you 
find  any  certainty  or  any  peace." 

"  But  he  doesn't — ^he  won't  reveal  himself 
to  me." 

"Suppose  you  had  forgotten  what  some 
friend  of  your  childhood  was  like — say,  if  it 
were  possible — yourown  mother ;  suppose  you 
could  not  recall  a  feature  of  her  face,  or  the 
colour  of  her  eyes ;  and  suppose  that,  whUe 
you  were  very  miserable  about  it,  you  remem- 
bered all  at  ODce  that  you  had  a  portrait  of 
her  in  an  old  desk  you  had  not  opened  for 
years ; — what  would  you  do  ?  " 

"  Go  and  get  it,"  she  answered  like  a  child 
at  the  Sunday-school. 

"  Then  iriiy  shouldn't  you  do  so  now  ? 
You  have  such  a  portrait  of  Jesus — ^far  truer 
and  more  complete  than  any  other  kind  of 
portrait  can  be — the  portrait  his  own  deeds 
and  words  give  us  of  him." 

"  I  see  what  you  mean ;  but  that  is  all 
about  long-ago,  and  I.  want  him  now.  That 
is  in  a  book,  and  I  want  him  in  my  heart" 

"  How  are  you  to  get  him  into  your  heart  ? 
How  could  you  have  him  there  except  by 
knowing  him?  But  pertiaps  you  think  you  do 
know  him  ?  " 

"  I  am  certain  I  do  not  know  him — at  least 
as  I  want  to  know  him,"  she  said. 

"  No  doubt,"  I  went  on,  "he  can  speak  to 
your  heart  without  the  record,  and,  I  think, 
is  speaking  to  you  now,  in  this  very  want  of 
him  you  feel.  But  how  could  he  show  him- 
self to  you  otherwise  than  by  helping  you  to 
understand  the  revelation  of  himself  which  it 
cost  him  such  labour  to  afford?  If  the 
stoiy  were  millions  of  years  old,  so  long  as  it 
was  true,  it  would  be  all  the  same  as  if  it  had 
been  ended  only  yesterday ;  for,  being  what 
he  represented  himself,  he  never  can  change. 
To  know  what  he  was  then,  is  to  know  w^t 
he  is  now." 

"  But  if  I  knew  him  so,  that  wouldn't  be 
to  have  him  with  me." 

"  No ;  but  in  that  knowledge  he  might 
come  to  you.  It  is  by  the  door  of  that  know- 
ledge that  his  spirit,  which  is  himself,  comes 
into  the  soul.  You  would  at  least  be  more 
able  to  pray  to  him ;  you  would  know  what 
kind  of  a  being  you  had  to  cry  to.  You  would 
thus  come  nearer  to  him;  and  no  one  ever 
drew  nigh  to  him  to  whom  he  did  not  also 
draw  nigh.    If  you  would  but  read  the  story 


as  if  you  had  never  read  It  before — as  if  you 
were  reading  the  history  of  a  man  you  heard 
of  for  the  first  time " 

"  Surely  you're  not  a  Unitarian,  Mrs.  Perd- 
vale  I"  she  said,  half  lifting  her  head  and 
looking  at  me  with  a  dim  terror  in  ber  pale 
eyes. 

"  God  forbid ! "  I  answered.  "  But  I  would 
that  many  who  think  they  know  better  be- 
lieved in  him  half  as  much  as  many  Uni- 
tarians do.  It  is  only  by  understanding  and 
believing  in  that  humanity  of  his,  which  in 
such  pain  and  labour  manifested  his  Godhead, 
that  we  can  come  to  know  it — know  that 
Godhead,  I  mean,  in  virtue  of  which  alone  he 
was  a  true  and  perfect  man— that  Godhead 
which  alone  can  satisfy  with  peace  and  hope 
the  poorest  human  soul — for  it  also  is  the  oS- 
spring  of  God." 

I  ceased,  and  for  some  moments  she  sat 
silent.     Then  she  said  feebly, — 

"  There's  a  Bible  somewhere  in  the  room," 

I  found  it,  and  read  the  story  of  the  woman 
who  came  behind  him  in  terror,  and  touched 
the  hem  of  his  garment  I  could  hardly  read 
it  for  the  emotion  it  caused  in  myself;  and 
when  I  ceased  I  saw  her  weeping  silently. 

A  servant  entered  with  the  message  that 
Mr.  Fercivale  had  called  for  me. 

"1  cannot  see  him  to-day,"  she  sobbed, 

"  Of  course  not,"  I  replied.  "  I  must  leave 
you  now,  but  I  will  come  again — come  often 
if  you  like." 

"  You  are  as  kind  as  ever ! "  she  returned, 
with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears.  "  Will  you  come 
and  be  with  me  when— when — ?" 

She  could  not  finish  for  sobs. 

"  I  will,"  I  said, knowing  well  what  she  meant 

This  is  how  I  imagined  the  change  to 
have  come  about:  what  had  seemed  her 
faith  had  been  in  a  great  measure  but  her 
hope  and  imagination  occupying  themselves 
with  the  forms  of  the  religion  towards  which 
all  that  was  highest  in  her  nature  dimly 
urged.  The  two  characteristics  of  amiabilify 
and  selfishness,  not  unfrequently  combined, 
rendered  it  easy  for  her  to  deceive  herself,  or 
rather  conspired  to  prevent  her  from  unde- 
ceiving herself  as  to  the  quali^  and  worth 
of  her  religion.  For  if  she  had  been  other 
than  amiable,  the  misery  following  the  out- 
breaks of  temper  which  would  have  been 
of  certain  occurrence  in  the  state  of  her 
health,  would  have  made  her  aware  in  some 
degree  of  her  moral  condition ;  and  if  her 
thoughts  had  not  been  centred  upon  hereelf, 
she  would,  in  her  care  for  others,  have  learned 
her  own  helplessness ;  and  the  devotion  of 
her  good  husband,  not  then  accepted  merely 
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as  a.  natural  hotnige  to  her  worth,  would 
have  shown  itself  as  a  love  beyond  her 
deserts,  and  would  hnve  roused  the  longing 
to  be  worthy  of  it.  She  saw  now  that  he 
must  have  imftgined  her  far  better  than  she 
was ;  but  she  had  not  meant  to  deceive  him  i 
she  had  but  followed  the  impubes  of  a. 
blight,  shallow  nature. 

But  that  last  epithet  bids  lae  pause  asA 
remember  that  my  fatb^  has  taught  me,  and 
that  I  have  fouod  the  lesson  true,  that  thtte 
is  no  sach  thing  as  a  Ludlow  nature ;  every 
nature  is  infinitely  deep,  for  the  works  of 
God  axe  everlasting.  Also  there  is  no  nature 
that  is  not  dudlow  to  what  it  must  becoiBe. 
I  suspect  eveiy  nature  mast  have  the  9i^>3oil 
ploughing  of  soirow,  before  it  can  recogoixe 
either  its  present  poverty  ot  its  possible 
wealth. 

When  her  husband  died,  suddeoty,  of 
apoplexy,  she  was  staoned  for  a  time, 
gradual^  awaking  to  a  miserable  sense  of 
unprotected  loaelinera— ^o  much  the  more 
pamfid  for  her  weakly  ccmdition,  and  the  over- 
(tare  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed. 
She  was  an  only  child,  and  had  beconte  an 
orphan  within  a  year  or  two  after  Ibsr  eaiiy 
marriage,  X.eft  thus  without  shelter,  like  a 
delicate  plant  whose  house  of  glass  has  been 
siiatterad,  she  speedily  recognized  Iict  trae 
condition.  With  no  one  to  heed  her  whims, 
and  no  one  ca|)able  of  sympathizing  with  the 
genuine  misery  which  supervened,  her  disea£e 
gathered  streng;th  rapidly,  her  lamp  went  out, 
and  she  saw  no  light  beyond,  for  the  smoke 
of  that  lamp  had  dimmed  the  windows  at 
which  the  stars  would  have  looked  in.  When 
life  became  dreary,  her  fanaes,  despoiled  of 
the  halo  diey  had  cast  on  the  fogs  of  selfish 
comfort,  ceased  to  interest  her;  and  the 
future  grew  a  vague  darkness,  an  unoer- 
tainty  teeming  with  questions  to  which  she 
had  no  answer.  Henceforth  she  was  con- 
scious of  life  on^  as  a  weakness,  as  the  want 
of  a  deeper  life  to  hold  it  up.  Existence  had 
become  a  duiingfaint,  and  self  hate&l.  She 
saw  that  she  was  poor  and  miserable  and 
blind  and  naked;  that  she  had  never  had 
faith  fit  to  su^mrt  hei. 

But  out  of  tiiis  darkness  dawned  at  least  a 
twilight — so  giadiud,  so  slow,  that  I  cannot 
tell  when  or  how  the  dukness  began  to  melt. 
She  became  aware  of  a  deeper  and  simpler 
need  than  hitherto  she  had  known — the  need 
of  life  in  herself— the  life  of  the  Son  of  God. 
I  went  to  see  her  t^en.  At  the  time  when  I 
began  this  history,  I  was  going  every  other 
day — sometimes  oftener,  for  her  end  seemed 
to  be   drawing    nigh.     Her  weakness  had 


gready  increased;  she  could  but  just  walk 
across  the  rooip,  and  was  constaatty  restless. 
She  had  no  great  continuous  pain,  but  oft- 
letuming  sharp  fits  of  it.  She  looked  genu- 
indysad.andherspiiits  never  recovered  them- 
selves. She  seldom  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow; the  dayl^ht  seemed  to  distress  ber; 
flowers  were  the  only  links  between  hei  lad 
the  outer  world—wild  ones,  for  the  scent  of 
greenhouse-flowers,  and  even  that  of  most  gar- 
den ones,  she  could  not  bear.  She  had  been 
very  fond  of  music,  but  could  no  longer  , 
snchiie  her  piano :  every  note  seemed  struck  | 
on  a  nerve.  Sat  she  was  generally  quiet  in 
her  mind,  and  often  peacefuL  The  more  her 
body  decayed  abo^  her,  the  moK  her  spirit 
seemed  to  come  alive.  It  was  the  calm  of  a 
gray  evening,  not  so  lovely  at  a  golden  sun- 
set or  a  silvery  mooidight,  but  more  sweet 
than  either.  She  taUced  little  of  he^  feeiiiq^ 
but  evidently  longed  after  the  words  of  our 
Lord.  As  ^c  lutened  ta  some  of  them,  I 
could  see  the  eyes  which  had  ddw  grown  dun 
with  suffering,  gleam  with  the  hght  of  holy 
loi^^ing  and  humble  adoration. 

For  some  time  she  often  refured  to  her 
ccuning  departure,  and  confessed  that  ^e 
feared  deaUi, — not  so  much  what  might  be 
on  the  other  sid^  as  the  dark  wayitsdf — the 
stEugg^,  the  tortufe,  the  fainting;  but  by  I 
degrees  her  allusions  to  it  became  rarer,  and 
at  length  ceased  almost  entirely.  Once  I  I 
said  to  her —  ' 

"Are  youa&aid  of  death  still,  Seanoi?" 

"  No — not  much,"  she  replied,  aflM  a  brief 
pause.  "  He  may  do  with  me  whatever  be 
likes." 

Knowing  so  well  what  Marion  could  do  to 
comfort  atid  support,  and  therefore  desirouB 
of  bringing  them  together,  I  took  her  one  day 
with  ue.  But  certain  that  the  thou^  oi 
seeing  a  stranger  would  tender  my  poor 
Eleanor  uneasy,  and  that  what  discomposure 
a  sudden  introduction  might  cause,  would 
speedily  vanish  in  Marion's  presence,  I  did 
not  tell  her  what  I  was  going  to  do.  Nor 
in  this  did  I  mistake^  Before  we  leflt,  it  was 
plain  that  Marion  had  a  far  more  soothing 
infhience  upon  her  than  I  had  myself.  She 
looked  eagerly  for  her  next  visit,  and  my 
mind  was  now  mor#  at  peace  concerning  her. 

One  evening,  after  listeningto  some  stories 
from  Marion  about  hei  fiiends,  Mis.  Ciom- 
well  said : 

"  Ah,  Miss  Clare — to  think  I  might  have 
done  something  for  iint  by  doing  it  for  iian  I 
Alas!  I  have  led  a  useless  life,  and  am  dying 
out  of  this  world  without  having  borne  any 
fruit !     Ah  me  !  me  i " 
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"Yon  are  domg  a  good  deal  forJmn  now," 
said  MaisDD,  "  —and  hard  w©rit  too  t"  die 
added,  "  — haidw  far  than  mine." 

"  I  am  only  dying,"  she  retained — so 
smdifl 

"  Yaa  axe  andnring  chostisenient,"  said 
Marion.  "  The  Lord  gives  one  one  tlaing  to 
do  and  another  another.  We  have  no  i^t 
to  wish  for  other  work  than  he  gives  us.  It 
is  rebellious  and  unchildlike,  whatever  it  may 
seem.  Neither  have  we  any  right  to  wieh 
to  be  better  in  our  way ;  we  must  wish  to  be 
better  in  Ais." 

"  But  I  sitmlii  hke  to  do  something  for 
Aim  ;  bearing  Is  only  for  myself.  Surely,  I 
may  wish  that?" 

"  No,  yoa  may  not  Beating  is  not  only 
for  yourself.  You  are  quite  wrong  in  dunk- 
ing you  do  nothing  for  him  in  enduring," 
returned  Marion,  with  that  abrupt  decision 
of  hers  which  seemed  to  some  like  rude- 
ness. "What  ia  the  will  of  God?  Is  it 
not  your  sanctiBcation  ?  And  why  did  he 
make  the  captain  of  our  salvation  perfect 
through  suffering  ?  Was  it  not  'dtat  he  might, 
in  like  manner,  bring  many  sons  into  glory  ? 
Then  if  you  are  enduring,  you  are  working 
with  God — for  the  perfection  through  suffer- 
ing of  one  ntfXK ;  you  are  working  for  God 
in  yourself,  that  the  will  of  God  may  be  dotie 
in  you ;  that  he  mny  have  his  very  own  way 
with  you.  It  is  the  only  work  he  requires  of 
you  now  :  do  it  not  only  willingly  tiien,  but 
contentedly.  To  make  people  good  is  all 
his  labour :  be  good,  and  you  are  a  fellow- 
worker  with  God— in  the  highest  region  of 
labour.  He  does  no*  want  you  for  other 
people— j'rf." 

At  the  emphasis  Marion  laid  on  the  last 
word,  Mrs.  Cromwell  glanced  sharply  up. 
A  light  bFoke  over  her  ^ce :  she  had  under- 
stood, and  with  a  smile  was  silent. 

One  evening,  when  we  were  both  with  her, 
it  had  grown  very  sultry  and  breathless. 

"  Isn't  it  very  close,  dear  Mrs.  Perclvale  ?  " 
she  sdd. 

I  rose  to  get  a  fan,  and  Marion  leaving  the 
window  as  if  moved  by  a  sudden  resolve, 
went  and  opened  the  piano.  Mrs.  Crom- 
well made  a  hasty  motion,  as  if  she  must 
prevent  her.  But,  such  was  my  faith  in 
my  friend's  soul  as  well  as  heart,  in  her 
divine  taste  as  well  as  her  human  faculty, 
that  I  ventured  to  lay  my  hand  on  Mrs. 
Ctomwell's,  It  was  enough  for  sweetttess 
like  hers ;  she  yielded  instantly,  and  lay 
still,  evidently  nerving  herself  to  suffer.  But 
the  first  movement  stole  so  "soft  and  soul- 
like "  on  her  ear,  trembling  as  it  weie  on  the 


boider-land  between  sound  and  silence,  that 
she  missed  the  pain  ^le  expected,  and  found 

only  the  pleasure  she  looked  not  for. 
Marion's  hiinds  mode  die  instrument  sigh 
and  sing,  not  meiely  as  with  a  human 
voice,  but  as  with  a  human  soul.  Her  own 
voice  next  evolved  itself  from  the  dins  oncer- 
taiaty,  in  sweet  ]x«^ortions  and  delicate 
modulations,  stealing  its  way  into  the  heart, 
to  set  first  one  chord,  then  another,  vibrating, 
until  the  whole  soul  was  filled  with  responses. 
If  I  add  that  her  articulation  was  as  nearly 
perfect  as  the  act  of  singing  will  pennit,  my 
raader  may  well  believe  that  a  song  of  hers 
would  do  what  a  song  might. 

Where  she  got  the  song  she  then  sung, 
she  always  avoids  tclUng  me.  I  had  told  her 
all  I  knew  and  undeistwd  concerning  Mrs. 
Cromwell — and  have  my  suspicions.  This  is 
the  song, 

I  laacj  I  lieu  a  wbiqwr 

Ii  it  wroDc,  I  woDder.  to  bnry 
It  may  ba  Oa  tne  m  thaae 
The  tree  that  liaaU  ueiiitioin. 

And  drop^f ,  for  i^  iriU  irolbar, 
lU  apploi  at  their  fact. 


It  BUT  be  tbe  iwoi  of  iiope— 
Tlis  iTTK  afaytul  tnlEn 
That  flmn  from  the  nrj  tkroae. 
And  TiDi  IliRiBek  l)ie  itmt  of  tt*  cil 
With  a  aafUTJabilast  tou. 


■ya  twiliilit  njondiHaH 
L  KiaderiiiE  of  the  broc 
'lin&tf- 


e*tr. 


at  the  im. 
After  tLe  iij  van  done 


And 

With  a 

And  a ^^ 

No  conSnE  ud  gDlflfr  day ; 
For  thebotrfcee  of  ">«  Balbtt 
Will  be  perl^  light  alway. 
I  conld  do  witbcnit  the  dafkbeo, 
■     ■■    ■■iwithoottheiim; 

ihcmld  like  n  twHif^ 

foieheid. 
And  ihific  OBe  botir  thronah  hit  fianrt, 

Bnt  the  thoagitft  it  T«y  Anlnib  ; 

If  that  face  I  did  hnt  see, 

All  rltB  ncnld  be  all  fo^KOltcn— 

Kivet  and  twilight  ud  tiee : 

I  ibfiBld  Boek,  I  ahosld  canfor  notUor, 


IfonlTtliaushJncinnie. 
I  would  lie  on  my  bed  Cor  uet. 
Looking  out  on  the  duty  itrecl. 
Where  vhiaper  nor  leavei  Dot  v.at«n, 

An"fhi.  baming  m  my'bS!"^' 
If  only  I  knaw  thou  .nut  with  mp— 
Wut  with  ma  aod  makiB);  ne  good. 

When  she  rose  from  the  piano,  Mrs.  Crom- 
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well  stretched  out  her  hand  for  hers,  and 
held  it  some  time,  unable  to  speak.  "Hien 
she  said — 

"  That  has  done  me  good,  I  hope.  I  will 
try  to  be  more  patient,  for  I  think  he  is 
teaching  me," 

She  died  at  leogth  in  my  arms.  I  cannot 
linger  over  that  last  time.    She  suffered  a 


good  deal,  but  dying  people  are  generally 
patient.  She  went  without  a  stn^gje.  The 
last  words  I  heard  her  utter  were,  "  Yes, 
Lord  ; "  after  which  she  breathed  but  once. 
A  half  smile  came  over  her  face,  which  froze 
upon  it,  and  remained,  until  the  coffin-lid 
covered  it  But  I  shall  see  it,  I  trust,  a 
whole  smile  some  day. 


THE  SCULPTOR. 


T  SAW  a  sculptor  all  intent 
Upon  his  marble  white, 
And  all  his  energies  were  bent 

To  mould  it  day  and  night. 
With  mallet  hard,  and  tools  of  strength. 

And  many  strokes  severe, 
The  block  was  made  to  feel  at  length 

That  skilful  hands  were  near. 

And  I  beheld  a  child  look  on. 

And  gaze  with  wondering  eye ; 
She  saw  the  splinters,  one  by  one. 

In  all  directions  fly  : 
The  doubts  that  fill'd  that  simple  mind 

Were  hard  to  understand. 
Like  curious  things  that  children  find 

Upon  the  ocean's  strand. 

The  marble  chips,  at  every  stroke. 

Were  scattered  one  by  one, 
When  childish  doubt  broke  out  and  spoke 

"  Father,  why  waste  the  stone  ?" 
"  It  is,"  he  said,  in  accents  mild, 

"  By  strokes  and  heavy  blows 
That  as  the  marble  wastes,  my  child, 

TTie  more  the  statue  grows," 


Are  we  not  all  but  children  small, 

In  doubt  and  want  of  sight? 
And  like  the  little  child  we  call 

In  darkness  for  the  light. 
How  many  curious  questions  still 

Are  asked  by  children  here, 
As  we  behold  a  Father's  skill 

Excite  our  childish  fear. 

We  see  our  dear  ones  pass  away. 

Whom  we  have  loved  so  long ; 
Our  little  ones  who  could  not  stay. 

Whose  life  was  rich  in  song ; 
We  see  our  loved  possesions  fly. 

And  leave  us  with  such  haste  ; 
Then  ask  in  our  simplicity, 

"  Oh,  why  is  all  this  waste  ?" 

And  then,  amidst  our  trembling  fears, 

A  Father's  voice  is  heard, 
Who  wipes  away  our  falling  tears 

By  His  most  gentle  word ; — 
"  It  is,"  He  says,  in  accents  mild, 

"  By  strokes  and  heavy  blows. 
That  as  the  marble  wastes,  my  child. 

The  more  the  statue  grows." 


THE  SCULPTOR. 
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HOW  TO   STUDY  THE   OLD   TESTAMENT. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ESIHER. 


•yHE  Book  of  Esther,  so  called  from  the 
■^  persMi  who  occupies  the  most  pionmient 
place  in  the  history  it  records,  cont^u  a  nar- 
rative of  certain  events  which  occurred  in  the 
kingdom  of  Persia  during  the  reign  of  a  King 
Achashverosb,  and  chiefly  relating  to  the 
Jews  then  rcudent  within  his  realm.  That 
the  king  to  named  iis  the  monarch  who  in  the 
classical  writers  beats  the  name  of  Xerxes, 
may  be  regarded  as  now  generallf  admitted. 
In  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  1hi£  king's  name 
appears  as  K^ieyo^c,  or  Kshwersbe  ;  and 
as  the  Persian  ksk  often  ai^iears  in  Greek  as 
X  (£),  and  in  Hebrew  as  th  (B^),  Xerxes  in 
Greek  andShVerosh  in  Helxew  would  exactly 
correspond  to  the  Fenian  Kskwerske;3.T^ 
with  the  prefixed  Acha,  COTresponding  to 
die  Persian  Ktha  (die  modera  Shah),  and 
signifying  Hngt  we  hare  the  whole  woid  u 
we  find  it  is  the  HArew  Sciiptuiei.  The 
account  given  in  this  book  also  of  die  ex- 
tent of  the  kiog'i  dominion  (i.  i)  owre- 
sponds  with  what  is  recorded  of  that  of 
Xentes  (Heiod.,  vii.  9) ;  while  the  cfaaiac- 
ter  of  the  Achafhverosh  of  this  book  wo 
closely  membleE  that  of  X«nes,  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  tbe  idauitjr  of 
the  two. 

The  book  opens  with  an  acconnt  of  a  great 
feast  n\ade  by  die  king  to  which  all  tbe  nobles 
of  his  vast  empire  were  invited.  In  the  course 
of  this  it  occurred  to  tat  king  to  cosiraand 
the  attendance  of  his  qoeen,  Vashti,  that  die 
might  display  her  beauty  to  the  company. 
With  this  command,  so  insulting  to  tbe  queen, 
and  which  conveyed  such  an  oidrage  on  an 
Oriental  lady's  sense  of  propriety,  she  re&sed 
compliance ;  the  consequonce  of  which  was 
that  she  wae  deposed  from  her  exalted  posi- 
tion and  repudiated  by  the  king.  To  supply 
her  place  a  levy  of  young  females  was  made 
throughout  die  kingdom,  that  out  of  diem  tbe 
king  might  choose  the  one  that  pleased  him 
most  to  be  queen.  Hw  choice  fell  on  a 
young  Jewess,  the  niece  and  foster-daughlxr  of 
Mordecai,  whosenamewas  Hadassah(wf^^), 
but  who  aSx.cs  her  ezaiution  to  the  roya^ 
harem  received  the  Persian  name  of  Esther' 
(star,  from  the  Persian  sitariK).  Enjoying 
the  favour  of  the  king,  she  had  the  means  and 
became  the  instrument  of  effecting  important 
results  to  the  advantage  of  her  people.  Her 
uncle  Mordecai  also,  who  was  in  the  king's 
service,  secured  a  place  in  the  records  of  the 
empire   for    having    detected    a   conspiracy 


against  tite  king,  which  aftetwaids  turned  to 
his  advantage,  and  gave  him  inflnence  to 
second  the  efforts  of  ^  queen  for  tlK  benefit 
of  their  compatriots  (i.  i — iL  23).  I 

At  such  a  court  as  that  of  Xenes  favoaritlsra 
reigns,  and  absolute  power  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  king,  tbe  favourite  for  thie  time  being  ,  | 
has  tbe  means  of  doing  deadly  injury  to  any 
who  may  have  incurred  his  dispkunre  by  ' 
bringing  that  power  to  bear  af^inst  them. 
A  remaikable  instance  of  this  is  recorded  by 
the  author  of  this  book.  Shortly  after  the 
elevation  of  Esther  the  king  bestowed  his 
favour  on  Hamas  the  son  of  Hammedatha, 
described  as  as  Agagite,  which  would  seem 
to  point  to  his  Amalekite  origin,  Agag  being 
a  title  of  the  Amalekite  princes  (Nmn.  xxtv.  7  ; 
1  Sam.  xr.  8,  9).  He  seems  to  have  inherited 
his  nation's  emsily  to  the  Jews,  who  on 
dieir  part  probably  were  not  slow  to  show 
that  they  returned  it,  so  far  as  they  had 
opportunity.  Between  him  and  Hort^cai  a 
feud  soon  arose.  Uordeai  refused  to  ofler 
Haman  the  homage  which  he  received  from 
others  of  the  king's  servants ;  and  the  haughty 
fiivourite,  infuriated  by  this,  determined  to 
take  a  terrible  reyenge,iiOt  00  Hordecai  alone, 
but  OS  the  whole  nation  to  which  he  be- 
longed. Causing  die  lot  {Pur)  to  be  cast,  he 
determined  that  the  thitteenth  of  tbe  month 
Adxr  would  be  a  &vouiable  time  for  carrying 
his  design  into  execution,  and  accordingiy  he 
used  his  inflnence  with  the  king  to  cause 
lettere  to  be  written  to  the  nilen  of  aU  tbe 
provinces  of  the  emptie  commanding  ageneral 
and  unsparing  masucre  of  the  Jews  on  that 
day.  When  tbe  edict  wis  published  the 
king  and  Hamas  sat  down  to  drink  wine,  1 
but  the  city  of  Shnshan  was  filled  with  con-  : 
stematioD  (iii.  i — 15). 

Esther,  having  learned  dmnis^  Honlecai  ^ 
iriut  Haman  had  schemed  oj^iost  her  nation, 
resolved  to  frustrate  his  design,  and  by  her 
uncle's  advice  detenmned  to  incur  die  risk  of 
venturing  uninvited  tnb>  the  preamce  of  tbe 
king.  Being  &ivonrabty  received,  she  invited 
the  king  and  Haman  to  a  banquet ;  and  this 
being  accepted  she  repeated  d>e  mvitation 
for  the  following  day.  Haman,  elatfei  by  tBe 
honour  thus  put  upon  him,  went  home  after 
the  first  day's  banquet  *ith  a  joyful  and 
glad  heart;  but  his  joy  was  marred  and  the 
anger  of  mortified  pride  kindled  within  him 
when,  as  he  passed  through  the  king's  gate, 
Mordecai  refiised  to  do  him  homage.     On 
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reochiDg  his  house  he  SMnmioQed  his  friends 
and  his  wife,  and,  after  recounting  all  the 
honours  he  had  received  and  boasting  of  his 
wealth,  he  lamented  that  all  this  availed  him 
nothing  as  long  as  he  was  obliged  to  endure 
the  mortification  of  seeing  Mordecai  sitting 
in  the  king's  gate.  His  wife  and  friends  ad- 
vised him  to  rid  himself  of  this  annoyance 
by  causing  a  gallows  fi%  cubits  high  to  be 
erected,  and  obtaining  the  king's  consent 
to  have  Mordecai  hanged  thereon.  This 
pleased  Haroan,  and  he  gave  orders  accord- 
inglr  (t.  — m). 

Meanwhile,  ■unsuspected  by  Hainan,  a  new 
advantage  to  Mordecai  and  a  new  mor- 
tification to  himself  were  being  prepared. 
The  king,  unable  to  sleep,  commanded  the 
book  of  the  annals  of  the  kmgdotn  to  be 
brought  and  read  before  him  ;  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  part  read  was  that  in  which 
was  recorded  the  service  done  by  Mordecai 
in  detecting  and  revealing  the  design  against 
the  king's  life.  The  king  immediately  asked 
what  honour  had  been  conferred  on  Mor- 
decai in  recompense  for  this  service,  and  on 
being  told  that  nothing  had  been  done,  he 
asked  Haman,  who  had  come  early  to  court 
to  obtain  the  king's  consent  to  the  execution 
of  Mordecai,  what  should  be  done  to  the  man 
whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honour,  Haman, 
concluding  that  there  was  none  whom  the 
king,  should  delight  to  honour  more  than 
himsdf,  readily  indicated  the  honours  which 
he  judged  should  be  rendered  to  such  an 
one,  and  then  had  the  mcfftification  to  receive 
the  king's  commands  to  render  these  honours 
to  Moidecai.  On  reporting  this  to  his  wife 
and  friends,  they  assured  him  that  if  Mor- 
decai was  of  the  seed  of  the  Jews,  it  was  in 
vain  for  him  to  contend  against  him,  as  he 
was  sure  to  fall  before  him.  Meanwhile  the 
messengers  came  to  hasten  him  to  the  ban- 
quet of  rtie  queen ;  and  at  this  Esther,  in 
answer  to  the  king's  demand  to  know  her  re- 
quest, begged  the  life  of  herself  and  her 
nation,  and  charged  Haman  with  planning 
their  destruction.  The  king,  in  wrath,  left 
the  apartment  and  went  into  the  garden. 
On  his  return  he  found  Haman  prostrate  at 
the  queen's  feet  on  the  conch  where  she  was 
reclining,  begging  her  to  spare  his  Hfe ;  and, 
supposing  in  his  anger  that  Haman  n'as  in- 
tending violaice  to  the  queen,  he  ordered 
him  on  the  spot  to  be  executed.  One  of 
the  attendants  having  informed  the  king  of 
the  gaUows  which  Hainan  had  prepared  for 
Mordecai,  the  king  directed  that  he  should 
be  hanged  thereon.  The  house  of  Haman 
was  given  by  the  king  to  Esther,  and  Mor- 


decai was  made  his  vizier  in  place  of  Haman 
(vi.  .-vm.  3). 

At  the  request  of  I'^sther  that  the  kmg 
would  reverse  the  order  which  had  been 
given  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jews,  he 
caused  proclamation  to  be  made  that  the 
Jews  had  permission  to  defend  themselves. 
Fresh  honours  were  heaped  on  Mordecai ; 
the  Jews  were  trimnphantly  joyful  in  all  parts 
of  tiie  kingdom  ;  and  on  the  day  that  had 
been  appointed  for  their  slaughter,  they  rose 
against  their  enemies  and  slew  a  great  multi- 
tude, but  on  the  spoil  they  laid  not  their 
hand.  This  wns  repeated  on  the  following 
day,  \»hen  the  sons  of  Haman  were  slain ; 
and  then  the  Jews  had  rest  from  their  ene- 
mies. 

In  commemoration  of  this  deliverance,  it 
was  determined,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mor- 
decai, to  keep  the  14th  and  15th  of  Adar  as 
a  time  of  festival  yearly.  This  was  called 
the  Feast  of  Purim  (£ah),  fhjm  Pur  (Lot)  ; 
and  die  observance  of  it  was  confirmed  by 
letters  from  the  queen  and  Mordecai  (viii.  4 — 
ix.  32).  The  book  concludes  with  a  brief 
notice  of  the  power  of  the  King  Xentes  (Aha- 
suerus,  or  Achashverosh),  under  whom  Mor- 
decai played  so  important  a  part;  and  re- 
ference is  made  for  fuller  details  to  the  Book 
of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Media  and 
Persia,  in  which  an  account  of  the  services 
and  greatness  of  Mordecai  is  also  given 
(«■  — 3). 

Among  the  Jews,  diis  book  has  always 
been  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  It  is  one 
of  the  five  Megillotb,  or  books  read  in  the 
synagogue  on  special  festivals;  the  season 
appropriate  to  it  being  the  Feast  of  Purim, 
which  is  held  on  tlie  days  fixed  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  book  itself.  In  the  Hebrew 
canon  it  is  placed  after  Ecclesiastes  among 
the  Hagiographa.  By  the  Jews  it  is  called 
TAe  MegiHah,  by  way  of  eminence ;  and  they 
exalt  it  not  only  above  the  other  Hajio- 
grapha,  but  even  above  the  Prophets,  and 
place  it  beside  the  Law."*  In  the  Christian 
Church  it  has  not  beeu  sogenerallyreceived, 
nor  is  it  so  highly  prized.  In  the  Western 
Church  it  seems  to  have  been  from  the  first  re- 
ceived ;  but  in  the  Eastern  Church  the  testi-  ' 
mony  concerning  it  is  less  uniform  and 
steady.  It  is  omitted  in  the  citaloguc  of 
Melitoi  it  is  inserted  by  Origen,  but  not 
among  the  historical  books,  which  is  -sup- 
posed to  indicate  some  doubt 


•  "  Tls  Pitopkdic  and  HagTogTiphicbaiAi  irill  be  atnlitted 
\a  the4ays  oithe  Muiiah,  except  the  book  of  Lstticr,  which 
a  u  liable  u  the  Pentatruch  ami  the  oiil  Ian,  wliicta  irtst 
ghall  CHK,"— Maiowiida,  Yad  Cbauka,  Hikb.  UociUafa,  | 
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on  his  part ;  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Laodicea.,  of  the  Apostohcal  Canons,  of 
Cyiil  of  Jemsalem,  and  of  Epiphanius,  it 
stands  among  the  canonical  books ;  it  is 
omitted  by  Gregory  of  Narianz;  in  the 
Synopsis  Scripturas  Sacix  it  is  mentioned,  as 
said  by  some  of  the  ancients,  to  be  canonical 
with  the  Hebrews ;  and  by  Athanasius  it  is 
rankedamong  the  dvayivaKrKil^icra,  that  iSgbooks 
to  be  read,  though  not  held  to  be  canonical. 
Even  in  the  Latin  Church  its  claims  were 
not  universally  admitted ;  at  least,  it  is  testi- 
fied that  in  the  sixth  century  they  were 
questioned  by  several  (Junihus,  De  partibus 
Div.  Legis,  c.  3).  No  great  importance, 
however,  can  be  attached  to  this  fluctuation 
of  testimony,  because  those  who  rejected  or 
questioned  the  claims  of  this  book  to  a  place 
in  the  canon  were  moved  to  this  rather  by 
personal  feeling,  and  by  reasons  of  a  dog- 
matic kind,  than  by  a  regard  to  historical 
evidence  or  critical  reasons.  In  the  Vulgate 
this  book  is  placed  between  Tobit  and  Ju- 
dith, and  several  apocryphal  additions  are 
appended  to  it.  In  the  Protestant  Churches 
its  canonicity  has  been  generally  admitted, 
and  in  the  Protestant  versions  it  is  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  historical  books.  Luther  dis- 
liked it  because,  as  he  thought,  it  Judaized 
too  much,  and  had  too  much  of  heathenism  in 
it  {De  Servo  Arbitrio,  p.  118,  Tischreden 
[Table-tatk],  iv.  301,  Berlin,  r848);  and 
on  this  ground  he  proposed  to  place  it  out- 
side the  canon;  but  here  he  stood  alone 
among  the  Reformers.  In  more  recent  times, 
the  claims  of  the  book  have  been  disputed, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  alleged  historical  in- 
credibility. This  ground,  however,  has  never 
been  validly  established ;  nor  have  other 
objections,  founded  on  alleged  ethical  and 
religious  defects  in  the  book,  been  such  as  to 
cast  any  serious  disparagement  on  its  claims. 
That  the  book  is  a  mere  romance  having 
no  historical  basis,  though  this  has  been 
asserted,  is  sufficiendy  refuted  by  the  mere 
fact  of  its  having  been  placed  by  the  Jews  in 
their  canon ;  for  however  late  the  formation 
of  the  canon  be  fixed,  it  is  incredible  that  a 
mere  fictitious  story,  without  any  specially 
religious  character,  should  have  been  allowed 
a  '  place  among  their  sacred  books.  It  is 
refuted  also  by  the  fact  of  the  early  observance 
of  the  feast  of  Purim,  instituted  to  com- 
memorate the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  re- 
corded in  this  book  (comp.  2  Mace,  xv,  36) ; 
by  the  minuteness  of  detail  entered  into  by 
the  author,  as  in  the  names  of  the  seven 
eunuchs  (i.  10),  the  seven  officers  of  the 
king  (i.  14),  and  the  ten  sons  of  Haman 


(ix.  7 — 10);  and  by  the  accurate  acquaintance 
which  the  writer  shows  with  the  cotemporary 
history  of  the  Persian  Empire,  as  well  as  with 
the  manners  and  usages  of  the  court    But 
though  not  a  mere  romance,  may  not  many 
of  its  incidents  be  fictitious,  though  a  basis  o( 
historical  fact  may  form  the  ground-work? 
This  Is  possible,  though  in  that  case  it  would  J 
still  be  difficult  to  account  for  such  a  book  j 
being  placed   by  the  Jews  in  their  sacred 
canon.     But  the  burden  of  proof  here  lies  on  1 
the  objector ;  let  us  see  whether  he  can  sub- '! 
stantiate  his  implied  charge.    To  what  parts  | 
of  the  book  does  he  point  jis  unhlstorical?     || 

1.  It  Is  ssudtbat  it  is  Inconceivable  that  the  1 
kmg,  had  he  purposed  to  destroy  the  Jews,  1 
should  have  caused  on  edict  appomtlng  them  'i 
to  destruction  to  be  published  in  all  parts  of 
his  dominions  a  whole  year  before  it  was  to 
take  effect     But  what  if  the  king  did  iwl 
purpose  to  destroy  all  the  Jews,  and  whibl 
he  yielded  to  his  favourite  so  as  to  decree 
their  destruction,  published   this  decree  so 
long  before  it  was  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion in  order  to  give  those  who  could  mate 
their  escape  an  opportunity  of  doing  so?  or 
what  If  Haman,  having  the  matter  loft  wholly  ;i 
in  his. hands,  sought  with  a  refined  cruel^  10  1 
augment  the  sufierings  of  the  Jews  by  letting 
their  destruction  hang  so  long  impending 
over  them  ?     But,  in  point  of  fact,  we  know 
so  little  of  the  whole  circumstances  of  ihe 
case  that  we  cannot  pronounce  any  opinion 
with  confidence    either   for  or    against  the 
credibility  of  this  part  of  the  story ;  only  this 
much  we  may  say,  that  if  this  appears  a 
strange  thing  to  us  it  must  have  appeared  no 
less  so  to  the  ivriter  of  the  book  as  well  as  to 
his  cotemporaries,  and  that  no  writer  would 
have  burdened  his  story  with  such  a  state- 
ment had  it  not  been  strictly  true  ;  especiall/ 
as  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  eie/touemait  of  the 
story,  and  Is  precisely  such  a  detail  as  no  j 
fictitious  writer,  who  meant  his  story  to  be  . 
believed,  would  have  ventured  on. 

2.  It  is  said  to  be  incredible  that  Esther 
should  not  have  been  chosen  queen  till  the 
seventh  year  of  the  king's  reign,  seeing  she 
and  the  other  virgins  were  brought  tt^ether 
for  the  king's  selection  In  the  third  ye^  of  his 
reign(comp.  ii,  r6,withl.  3);  and  also  that  it 
is  incredible  that  the  virgins  should  have  been 
gathered  together  a  second  time,  as  it  appears 
from  iL  r9  they  were.  But,  as  the  young 
women  had  to  be  collected  from  ali  the  pro-  , 
vinces  of  the  empire,  some  time  must  have 
elapsed  ere  this  could  be  done ;  and  in  the 
meantime  something  may  have  occurred  to 
occupy  the  king  so  that  the  women,  after 
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being  collected,  would  be  sent  home  to  await 
his  leisure,  and  then,  when  he  saw  fit,  would 
be  gathered  a  second  time,  that  he  might 
choose  from  among  them  a  queen.  Now  we 
know  that  something  did  occur  just  at  this 
time  which  not  only  occupied  the  king,  but 
took  him  away  from  his  own  country  on  a 
distant  expedition,  front  which  he  did  not 
return  till  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign. 
That  was  his  warlike  invasion  of  Greece,  in 
preparation  for  which  and  in  the  conduct  of 
which  he  was  occupied  from  the  third  to  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign.  This  accounts  for 
the  delay  in  the  king's  choice,  and  for  the 
second  assembling  of  the  women,  as  wel!  as 
for  the  tribute  which  he  imposed  on  the  land 
and  the  isles  of  the  sea  (x.  i),  the  design  of 
which,  doubtless,  was  to  cover  the  tremendous 
expenses  of  his  unfortunate  expedition. 

3.  It  is  allied  that  Xerxes  had,  from  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign  on  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  another  queen,  named  Amestris,  who 
exercised  great  influence  over  him,  and  was 
not  likely  to  suffer  any  rival  in  the  king's 
affections ;  so  that  what  is  told  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Esther  to  him,  and  her  influence 
over  him  in  this  book,  is  incredible.  It  must 
be  confessed  there  is  a  difficulty  here.  To 
obviate  it  some  have  maintained  that  the 
Amestris  of  the  classical  historians  is  the 
Hadassah  or  Esther  of  this  bookj  but  the 
character  of  Amestris,  in  addition  to  other 
considerations,  renders  this  altogether  impro- 
bable. To  others  this  has  appeared  sufliaent 
to  prove  that  the  Achashverosh  of  this  book 
cannot  be  Xerxes  j  but  the  evidence  for  this 
identification  is  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be 
overbalanced  by  a  difficulty  like  this.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  Amestris  may  have  for  a 
season  been  in  disgrace,  and  during  that  time 
Vashti  and  Esther  may  have  been  elevated  to 
the  queenly  rank  (Rawlinson,  Bampton  Lec- 
ture, p.  187);  but  it  is  impossible  to  recon- 
cile this  supposition  either  with  the  classical 
account  of  Amestris,  or  with  the  fact  that 
four  years  elapsed  between  the  deposition 
of  Vashti  and  the  elevation  of  Esther.  The 
only  supposition  that  seems  admissible  is, 
that  Vashti  and  Esther  are  here  called  queens 
though  they  were  only  wives  of  the  second 
rank.  All  the  Persian  kings  had  a  vast 
harem,  and  of  the  women  there  a  certain 
number,  more  or  fewer,  according  to  the 
king's  caprice,  were  dignified  with  the  title  of 
wives,  whilst  only  one  was  tht  wife  or  queen 
par  exedlence.  Xemes,  we  know,  was  not  be- 
hind any  of  the  Persian  monarchs  in  the  free- 
dom with  which  he  chose  to  himself  wives, 
and  of  his  wives  Vashti  and  Esther  may  have 


been  at  times  special  favourites  without  in- 
terfering with  the  prerogatives  of  the  chief 
queen  Amestris.  In  connection  with  this  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  Esther  is,  in  ii,  17, 
classed  among  the  wives  of  the  king,  but  at 
the  same  rime  she  is  declared  to  have  been 
for  the  time  the  fevourite.  That  she  was  not 
alVays  so  with  her  capricious  and  licentious 
lord  is  evident  from  iv.  11  ff. 

4.  As  it  was  a  principle  of  the  Persian 
rule  that  the  laws  of  the  king  could  not 
be  altered,  it  is  incredible  that  the  king 
after  issuing  an  edict  for  the  slaughter  of 
the  Jews  should  immediately  after  issue  an 
edict  recalling  that,  and  giving  the  Jews 
permission  to  slay  their  enemies.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  second  edict 
was  not  a  repealing  or  a  recalling  of  the 
first  That  still  remained  in  force;  the 
second  only  gave  permission  to  the  Jews 
to  combine  and  stand  for  their  lives,  and 
slay  in  self-defence  those  who  assaulted  them. 
Where  a  law  could  not  be  repealed,  it  was 
only  by  such  an  expedient  that  an  incon- 
venient or  inexpedient  enactment  could  be 
neutralised. 

5.  It  is  incredible,  it  is  said,  that  the 
Jews  should  have  slain  so  many  thousands 
of  the  Persians  in  one  day  without  the  loss  of 
a  man.  But  if  this  is  incredible  there  is  no 
reason  to  demand  that  it  should  be  believed. 
The  historian,  it  is  true,  says  nothing  of  the 
losses  of  the  Jews ;  but  his  story  implies  that 
there  was  a  conflict,  and  this,  of  course,  sug- 
gests that  though  the  Jews  were  victorious,  it 
was  not  without  loss  on  their  part  that  the 
victory  was  achieved.  The  historian  says 
nothing  of  this,  because  his  object  was  only 
to  record  the  humiliation  and  defeat  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Jews.  In  narrating  the 
victories  of  the  Romans  Livydihites  on  the 
injury  done  to  their  enemies,  but  usually 
passes  over  what  they  themselves  suffered  in 
battle  :  does  any  one  suppose  that  he  means 
by  this  to  insinuate  that  the  Romans  gained 
their  victories  without  the  loss  of  a  man  p 

6.  In  ii.  6,  it  is  said  that  Mordecai  "  had 
been  earned  away  with  the  captivity  which  had 
been  carried  away  with  Jeconiah  king  of 
Judah."  But  if  this  was  the  case,  he  must 
have  been,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Xerxes,  at 
least,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  Esther,  his  niece,  must  have  been  a  very 
ancient  virgin ;  or,  as  Mr.  Parker  expresses 
it  (Translation  of  De  Wette's  Introduction, 
ii.  p.  340)  "a  superannuated  beauty."  This 
is  an  old  difficulty,  which  some  have  at- 
tempted to  obviate,  by  referring  the  "  who  " 
at  the  b^nnmg  of  the  verse,  to  Kish,  the 
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great-grandfather  of  Mordecai,  whilst  others 
boldly  face  the  difficulty,  and  say  that  even 
were  Mordecai  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  was  not  too  old  to  be  the 
prime  minister  of  Xerxes,  though  what 
is  to  be  said  of  Esther  they  prudently 
omit  to  tell.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  fatal  objectii»i  to  the  fnHxaer  v£ 
these  solutions ;  but  it  has  not  been  gene- 
rally adopted  by  interpreters.  The  solution 
now  received  by  the  majority  is,  that  die 
writer  here  says  of  Mordecai  what,  strictly 
taken,  hokls  true  only  of  his  ancestors.  "  If  a 
man  is  still  in  a  state  of  caf>tivity  into  which  his 
family  had  loDg  ago  been  brought,  it  is  quite 
intelligible  how,  where  only  his  descent  and 
origin,  not  his  personal  fortunes,  come  into 
consideration,  it  should  be  said  of  him  that  he 
had  been  carried  into  that  captivity.  In  the 
words  before  us,  there  is  nothing  more'  than 
that  the  &mily  of  Mordecai  belonged  not  to 
those  Jews  who  bad  been  carried  away  after 
the  capture  of  Jenualem  by  NebucbadoezEar, 
nor  even  to  those  wbo  had  been  brought  by 
Nebuzaradan  (Jer.  lii.  30) ;  but  to  the 
wealthy  and  distinguished  inhabitants  of 
Jerusaiera  who  had  been  taken  to  Babylon 
with  Jeconiah.  In  our  own  day  the  living 
descendants  of  the  refugees  mig^t,  without 
fear  of  being  misunderstood,  say,  we  came 
into  Germany  after  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes ;  for  in  such  cases  the  dis- 
tinction between  ancestor  and  descendant  is 
not  thought  of."  (B<»theau,  Das  B.  Estei, 
Kurzgef.  EMeget.  Handb.  zum  A.  T.  [art  17, 
P-  307)- 

7.  Is  it  aredibic,  it  is  a^ked,  that  Esther 
should  have  been  so  long  in  the  palace 
of  the  king  nithout  her  descent  being  known 
to  the  king  or  to  Haman  the  enemy  of  her 
nation  ?  But  it  is  not  certain  that  Esther's 
descent  was  unknown  to  the  king,  for  as  it 
was  an  understood  thing  that  the  King  of 
Persia  might  in  such  matters  do  as  it  pleased 
him  (Herod.,  iii.  31),  he  might,  if  pleased  with 
the  beautiful  Jewess,  marry  her  regardless  of 
any  reproach  that  might  attach  to  her  birtli ; 
at  any  rate  we  know  too  little  of  the  usages 
of  the  Persian  harem  to  justify  us  in  calling 
in  question  the  statement  of  a  writer,  who 
nm»l  have  had  infinitely  better  means  of 
knowing  Uie  truth  on  such  matters  llun  we 
have. 

3.  It  is  absurd,  it  is  alleged,  to  suppose 
that  a  great  king  would  issue  an  edict  to  all 
his  subjects  that  every  man  should  bear 
rule  in  liis  own  house  {i.  32).  But  who  shall 
set  limits  to  the  absurdity  and  eccentricity  of 
such  a  despot  as  Xerxes,  especially  whan, 


aa  seems  to  bttre  b«ea  the  case  vrfien  lliis 
i  cdvct  was  uttered,  he  was  "metry  with  wine?' 
or  is  such  an  edict  really  more  abiord  than 
many  wluch  are  to  be  found  in  the  statute 
books  of  western  princes  in  more  reced  times 
— than  some  of  Charlemagne's,  for  instance, 
minutely  describing  the  order  to  be  kept 
in  country  houses  in  ius  ea^iiitiar  de  vUiis  im- 
perialibus,  or  that  of  Edward  IIL  of  Eng- 
land, forbidding  any  man  to  have  npre  than 
two  courses  at  dinner,  or  that  of  Hemy 
VIII.,  prescribing  theproper  length  of  dtiiens' 
coats,  or  that  of  still  more  recent  tii>es,  im- 
posing a  tax  <Mi  eveiy  man  who  chose  to  covet 
his  bead  with  pomatum  and  floor  ? 

Such  are  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  the  historical  credibility  of  this 
booik ;  and  they  are  clearly  at  no  weight 
On  the  other  hand,  the  accurate  acq«antt- 
ance  it  shows  wi&  Persian  hiotory  and  man- 
ners, with  the  exteot  of  the  kiagdom  of 
Xerxes,  with  the  cbanhclei  of  tint  king, 
maikjed  as  it  was  by  folly,  semuality,  and 
cruelty,  with  the  arraogeHMnts  of  the  court, 
with  the  very  names  of  the  princes  and 
<^icers  of  the  court,  and  with  the  order  of 
the  king's  harem,  are  all  vouchers  for  the 
historical  verity  of  the  naimtive.  The  exist- 
ence, moreover,  of  the  feast  of  Purim  xtm^ 
the  Jews — a  feast  for  whkh  no  other  or^ 
can  be  assigned  than  that  givtn  in  this  book 
— affords  evid«tce  that  the  man  events  nar- 
rated in  it  adially  took  place. 

It  has  been  thought  by  socoe  that  the  noo- 
religicAis  diaractet  of  the  book,  and  espe- 
cially die  absence  of  even  the  nacw  of  G«i 
from  it,  mihtates  seriously  against  its  being 
accepted  as  a  canonical  book.  This  charge, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  true  ;  dtere  is  no  dis- 
tinct reference  to  the  Almighty  throughout 
the  book ;  and  unless  the  bt^iief  in  the  efficacy 
of  a  national  humiliatioii,  and  tluu  punish- 
nient  will  overtake  the  wicked,  and  a  feeling 
that  Israel  would  not  be  forsaken,  be  accepted 
as  religiouB  utterances,  there  is  nothing  of 
re%ion  in  the  book.  But  this,  r^tly  con- 
sidered, rather  vouches  for  its  authenticity; 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  no  Jew  of  htter  times, 
in  attempting  to  palm  off  on  his  counttyixst  . 
a  hction  for  history,  would  have  committed 
the  mistake  of  raising  suspicion  against  him- 
self and  his  work  by  such  an  omission ;  and,  1 
on  the  other  hand,  as  there  is  reason  to  be-  j 
lieve  that  the  Jews,  who  were  in  Persia  at  | 
the  time  to  which  tlie  events  narrated  in  this 
book  relate,  had  sadiy  degenerated  from  the  | 
faith  and  spirit  of  theii  fathers  in  the  best  j 
days  of  the  theocracy,  the  probability  is  thai 
the  author,  in  representii^  them  as  visdic-  | 
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tive,  aelf-secking,  asd  godless,  drew  a  picture 
of  what  was  acttudly  bcfoce  his  eye&  If  it  be 
said  that,  if  this  be  a  canonical  book,  it  must 
have  been  written  by  some  piDj^et,  or  under 
some  xnophct's  direction,  and  that  none  such 
would  hare  diown  axy  syn^thy  ^th  the 
irretigions  and  worldly  spiiit  of  the  Jrws  as 
delineated  in  this  book,  the  reply  is  thst 
there  is  bo  evidence  that  the  writer  fek  any 
such  ayoipaihj,  for  throughout  he  simply  ap- 
pears as  a  nairamr  of  £tcts,  and  never  for  a 
roomeat  obtrudes  his  own  opinions  or  feelings 
<ai  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

Asr  to  who  the  author  of  the  boc^  was,  no 
inibcniiation  has  come  down  bo  us.  It  li» 
been,  asmibed  to  Mordecai,  to  £zra,  to  Joia- 
chjra  the  high  priest;  bat  tiiese  are  mere 
conjectures,  for  which  not  a  particle  of  evi- 
dence can  be  addiiced.  Eqnally  uncertain 
is  it  at.  what  time  cc  where  the  book  was 
written.  The  probability,  however,  is  that  it 
was  composed  some  time  before  the  over- 
throw of  the  Persian  empire,  and  perhaps  in  ^ 
Persia  itself.     Several  Persianifinis  are  fonnrl  | 


in  h,  but  in  geneia)  the  langu^e  resembles 
die  Hebrew  of  Eira  and  Mebcmiah.  Its 
piace  in  the  canoa  sbows  that  it  must  have 
been  written  before  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  in  whose  time  the 
canon  was  completed  by  Ezra  and  his  asso- 
ciates. If  the  statement  in  ix.  31  refer  to 
the  book  of  Esther,  then  the  subseqiient  re- 
ference to  "  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the 
kings  of  Media  and  Persia"  may  justify  the 
iniersnce  that  tlie  two  books  were  regarded 
by  the  writer  as  of  concempofaneoua  author- 
ship, and  equal  authenticity. 

The  Jesiga  of  this  book  is  primarily  to 
preserve  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
Jevflsh  people  which  supplies  the  origin  of 
one  of  their  great  festivals — that  of  Purim. 
We  may  believe  also  that  the  book  is  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  care  of  God  for  his 
people,  and  the  providential  overruling  of  the 
purposes  and  doings  even  of  wicked  men  for 
the  fulfilment  of  God's  purposes  of  good  to 
his  Church. 

W.    LIXDSAY-ALBXAN&Ba. 


PREMIUMS  PAID  TQ  EXPERIENCE : 

ZiuOmtis  in  ^s  $»Biii(ss  JClfc. 

By  EDWARD  GARRETT. 

VII.— A  GOOD  STTUATioN  (iivtUimtaf). 


days 

on     Sun- 
that    the 
e,   quiet 

new    servant 
brought      a 
fresh  life  to  the 
little     Carsons. 

It    was     every 
day.      Morning 
and  evening 

now. 

prayers 

lisped 

beside    each   of 

the  hide  cots  in 

the     nursery. 

And    what   the 

pcayers   meant  was  taught    by    the   strange 

gentle  rule  that  not  only  added  joy  to  mirth, 

but  banished  oppression,  rudeness,  andcruelty. 

After     hearing     Rachel's     tales    about    the 

dogs    of    St.    Bernard,    and    the    dog    of 

Pompeii,  and  the  wonderful  collie  dogs  that 

count  the  lambs,  and  the  funny  dogs   that 

used    to  turn  spits.  Master  Charlie   left  off 

pulling  Ponto's  tail.  Miss  Florry  was  presently 


beguiled  into  learning  plain  knitting,  aoA  in- 
stead of  whining  and  aggravating  her  btoUiers, 
produced  a  oice  pair  of  cuRi  for  her  paps. 
As  for  Master  William,  who  went  to  school 
and  couid  read,  the  judicicnis  iiurod&clioB  of 
a  box  of  picture-letters  made  him  find  that  it 
was  better  fun  to  teach  liule  Master  Hugh 
the  alphabet  than  even  to  pinch  him.  And 
"  between  the  lights"  Rachel  romped  with  the 
children  herself,  in  stead  of  shutting  them  up  by 
themselves  as  tlie  former  scn'ant  had  done. 

"  Captain,"  said  his  peevish  wife,  in  those 
early  days  when  she  iuul  a  lurking  wish  to 
get  rid  of  Rachel,  "I  don't  sec  why  we 
should  pay  a  woman  to  play  blind  maa's  buff 
and  puss  in  the  comer." 

"  It  must  be  hard  enongli  noik  when  one 
is  so  tired  as  she  must  be,"  the  captain  had 
laconically  replied.  He  had  already  made 
up  his  mind  that  "  Mrs.  Rachel  s  "  ways  were 
good  ways  and  must  not  be  gainm.yed. 

Rachel  must  have  had  hard  work  during 
her  last  week  in  London.  She  did  all  the 
Carson  packing,  found  out  and  supplied  all 
immediate  deficiencies  in  the  Caraon  ward- 
robe, and  tor  recreation,  stole  out   in   the 
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evening  with  Mary  Bryan  to  go  shopping 
with,  the  girl,  and  advise  bcr  as  to  the  best 
way  of  laying  out  her  little  wage.  "  Mrs. 
Raj±el  made  a  shilling  as  good  as  another 
body's  half-crown,"  said  Mary  Bryan. 

And  so  the  Carson  household  departed  for 
Dublin.  Ruth  received  one  letter  dated 
thence  before  I  left  Mallowe.  They  had  set- 
tled down  in  their  new  quarters.  Rachel 
liked  the  place,  and  was  charmed  with  the 
people.  They  had  already  made  their  rooms 
look  wonderfully  pretty — "considering" — and 
the  dear  children  had  all  been  so  good  on 
their  journey,  and  so  patient  in  their  sea- 
sickness. The  change  "  seemed  to  have  done 
Mrs.  Carson  good,"  and  they  saw  more  of  the 
captain  now,  which  would  be  pleasaater  for 
the  whole  &niily. 

"  She  lives  in  sunshine,"  I  said. 

"  The  secret  of  which  is  that  she  makes  it 
for  herself,"  Ruth  answered. 

So  I  went  back  to  London.  I  had  been 
there  some  weeks,  and  the  bustle  of  its  busi- 
ness and  anxieties  had  put  the  Hewetts  into 
the  background  of  my  mind,  when  one  damp 
chilly  evening,  as  I  sat  reading  in  Mrs.  Sum- 
mers's parlour,  mygood  landlady  looked  in  and 
announced  that  "a  penon  wanted  to  see  me." 

It  was  Eliza  Hewett  She  came  in  with 
a  jaunty  affectation  of  ease  which  but  ill  con- 
cealed the  shame  and  mortification  which  she 
had  grace  enough  to  feel.  There  was  a  bunch 
of  bright  cheap  flowers  in  her  bonnet,  ttieir 
soiled  fadedness  veiled  by  a  darned  fall,  but 
as  her  foot  peeped  from  beneath  her  flounced 
gown  I  saw  a  hole  in  her  sodden  boot. 

"  I  have  been  so  unfortunate,  Mr.  Garrett," 
she  explained.  "  All  these  weeks  I  have  had 
nothing  to  do.  With  my  small  means,  you 
may  imagine  to  what  straits  I  have  been  re- 
duced. However,  I  do  not  come  here  to 
talk  about  my  troubles.  I  hope  they  are 
over.  I  have  the  chance  of  a  situation  now. 
But  unhappily,  I  cannot  take  it  unless  I  can 
make  a  respectable  appearance.  And  my 
funds  are  quite  exhausted.  In  fact,  they 
have  been  exhausted  for  some  weeks.  My 
landlady  has  kindly  let  me  stay  on  in  her 
house.  Of  course,  i^e  could  trust  my  honour 
to  repay  her,  but  still  it  was  kind,  and  I  fully 
acknowledge  it  I  got  a  little  help  from 
Rachel,  but  oh,  Mr.  Garrett,  when  one  is 
down  in  the  world  one  leams  lessons  !  I 
hope  I  should  have  been  more  libeial  if  I  had 
been  in  Rachel's  place,  She  had  twelve 
pounds  a  year  to  begin  with,  and  I  daresay 
they  have  raised  it  since ;  and  she  started 
with  a  stock  of  serviceable  clothes,  and  has 
been  in  her  situation  nine  months,  and  has 


everything  found,  and  requires  to  make  no 
appearance,  and  can  have  no  need  for  money 
at  all,  and  yet  she  only  sent  me  five  pounds  ! 
And  you  can't  think  how  money  runs  away 
even  in  living  in  the  miserable  way  I  do.  I 
declare  I  think  it  is  dearer  to  be  poor  than  to 
be  rich.  I've  had  to  spend  so  much  in 
omnibus  fares,  going  here,  there,  and  every- 
where after  something,  and  never  finding  any- 
thing. I  never  was  a  good  walker,  and  it  was 
no  use  exhausting  my  small  stock  of  strength 
over  nothing.  I've  had  to  walk  lately  though, 
and  it  is  telling  upon  me  frightfully.  Then 
I  gave  two  or  three  half  guineas  to  people 
who  professed  to  teach  nice  litde  handicrafts 
to  gentlewomen  for  that  small  fee,  but  though 
in  one  or  two  cases  they  really  did  teach  me,  | 
they  never  had  any  work  to  give  after  I  had 
learned.  How  was  I  to  know  that  ?  What 
can  one  do  without  an  adviser?  Ah,  Mr. 
Garrett,  poor  helpless,  unprotected  women 
were  never  meant  to  fight  a  battle  with  die 
cruel  hard  world  I" 

I  scarcely  knew  what  to  say.  It  was  plaio 
enough  that  she  wanted  pecuniary  hdp,  but 
that  is  an  awkward  thing  to  oSer.  I  thought 
it  best  to  observe — 
"Butyouhaveachanceofsetdementnow?" 
"  Ah,  Mr,  Garrett,  and  mat  brings  me  back 
to  my  point.  Ah,  Mr.  Garrett,  little  did  my 
dear  godmother  think  what  would  be  the  fate 
of  the  beautiful  necklace  and  pendant  which 
she  gave  me.  Ah,  Mr.  Garrett,  we  none  of 
us  know  what  ,we  shall  come  to.  Once,  I 
seemed  as  far  from  this  as  you  do  now,  Mr. 
Gairett,  That  ought  to  teach  us  all  to  have 
pity  and  fellow-feeling.  It  was  when  I  was 
very  badly  off,  and  the  landlady  was  not  quite 
sure  I  had  got  through  all  my  money,  and 
she  was  threatening  me  dreadfully  in  the  hope 
of  bringing  out  some  more — she's  been  kinder 
since.  I  took  my  dear  godmother's  gift  to 
the  pawnbroker's,  Mr.  Garrett  They'd  only 
give  me  two  pounds  on  it,  and  it  was  worth  ten 
when  it  was  new,  and  it's  none  the  worse 
for  wear,  and  the  fashion's  coming  up  again." 
She  spoke  breathlessly  and  shrilly,  then 
suddenly  dropped  her  voice  and  asked  per- 
suasively— 

"  Will  you  buy  the  ticket  for  two  pounds  ?" 
"  No,"  I  said  decidedly,  "  but  I  will  let 
you  have  two  pounds,  and  you  can  leave  the 
ticket  with  me  to  ease  your  mind,  and  make 
you  feel  you  have  given  security.  But  as 
soon  as  you  can  spare  the  two  pounds  I  lend 
you,  send  for  the  ticket  and  redeem  the  neck- 
lace, and  I  will  wait  your  further  convenience 

"O  how  good  you  are!"  she  said  gushingly. 
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"  You  are  a  true  friend,  Mr.  Gairett.  And 
now  ^n  must  just  let  me  fully  explain  my 
position,  and  why  I  have  needed  to  borrow 
this  n)oney.  I  am  to  be  companion  to  a  lady. 
She  is  a  lady  by  birth,  and  has  large  property, 
but,  poor  dear  old  thing,  she  is  a  widow,  and 
her  relations  have  shown  themselves  so  un* 
kind  and  mercenary,  that  she  has  got  into 
the  habit  of  living  in  the  quietest  and  closest 
way.  She  gives  me  a  very  small  salary — vcty 
small  indeed — but  though  she  has  a  queer 


manner  with  her,  which  some  people  might 
think  was  sarcastic,  yet  she  spoke  very  nicely 
to  me,  as  if  she  made  sure  I  had  some  private 
means  of  my  own.  '  There  must  be  a  salary 
between  us,  Miss  Hewett,'  she  said, '  to  quite 
settle  which  is  the  mistress.  But  the  smaller 
it  is  tbe  less  you  will  feel  like  a  servant. 
Servants  are  so  independent,  I  can't  endure 
them,'  she  said.  But  of  course  she  will  give 
me  presents  of  clothing,  and  she  will  be  sure 
to  leave  me  a  legacy  or  an  annuity,  or  some- 


thing. It  is  as  good  as  a  provision  for  life, 
Mr.  GarretL  And  nothing  to  do,  except 
what  any  lady  does  in  her  own  home.  Only, 
you  can  quite  understand,  I  have  one  or  two 
little  expenses  before  I  can  go  to  her,  I 
could  not  walk  out  with  Mrs.  Churton  in  a 
bonnet  like  this,  and  of  course  I  should  like 
a  few  shillings  in  my  pocket." 

"  But  you  owe  something  to  your  sister 


and  to  your  landlady  too,  do  I  not  under- 
stand?" I  inquired. 

"  Rachel  can  wait,"  she  answered,  "  that  is 
the  least  that  Rachel  can  do.  And  as  for 
my  landlady,  she  is  really  a  good  soul.  As  I 
am  fairly  ofif,  she  says  I  need  not  trouble 
myself  about  the  trifle  oCback  debt  Isn't  it 
kind  ?  Of  course,  as  I  tell  her,  that  does  not 
relieve  me  from  paying  her — she  can  trust  to 
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ray  hooour  ((x  that — bat  it  eases  me  from 
present  prcsame.  And  you  won't  forget  that 
I  have  given  yon  ant}^  sccuiity  for  yoar 
generous  loan,  will  you,  Mr.  GanettP  And 
□ow  I  must  say  good-liye,  and  waste  no  more 
of  your  valuable  time.  Only,  may  I  ask  that 
when  you  write  to  Miss  Rath,  you  will  inform 
ber  that  I  ^n  very  glad  I  did  nothing  la^y, 
for  I  have  obtained  just  the  ladylilbej  comr 
fortable  situation  which  I  wanted." 

And  so  she  went  oC  Aa  Mrs.  Summen 
let  hei  out,  I  heard  her  speaking  to  that  good 
woman  with  patronising  volubility.  And  I 
carefully  put  away  the  pawn-ticket,  a  strange 
treasure  to  stme  among  my  poor  mother's 
letters  and  my  own  innocent  weekly  bills. 

It  was  nerer  redeemed.  Eliza  did  not 
communicate  with  me  again  until  two  days 
before  the  pledge  was  forfeited,  when  I  re- 
ceived a  piteous  letter  b^ging  me  to  make 
the  advance  necessary  to  save  it  for  another 
year.  But  I  understood  the  woman  by  this 
time.  And  poliaps,  man-like,  I  could  be 
sterner  by  letter  than  in  p^^on.  For  I 
wrote  her  a  cold  note,  telling  her  that  if  she 
had  not  thought  it  worth  while,  during  ten 
months'  opportunity,  to  eamoibnsband  two  or 
three  shillings' interest  to  secure  afamiiy  relic, 
she  could  scarcely  expect  a  stranger  to  do  so. 

It  did  not  datmt  her  efiectually.  By  return 
of  post  I  received  an  epistle,  covering  four 
sides  of  paper  and  crosed.  She  was  miser- 
able. In  all  her  life  ^e  had  never  been  so 
deceived  as  in  accepting  a  situation  with  Mrs. 
Churton.  She  was  a  gras^ni^,  unfeeling  old 
miser  (underlined).  She  expected  Eliza  to 
be  lady's-maid,  housekeeper,  and  courier,  all 
for  ten  pounds  a  year  and  left  off  silk  gowns 
that  would  not  fit  her  (three  notes  of  excla- 
mation). She  was  d^iaded  to  comb  the 
dog  (capital  letters).  Worst  of  all,  she  had 
appealed  to  Rachel  to  advance  a  trifle  to 
enable  her  to  leave  Mrs.  Chortoo,  and  try 
her  fortune  again,  and  Rachel  bad  been 
Brute  enough  to  say  that  she  could  do  nothing 
for  her,  except  to  advise  her  to  stay  where 
she  was,  and  make  the  Best  at  it,  till  she 
saw  an  opportunity  of  bettering  heisdf  (liberal 
expenditure  of  capitals,  exclamations,  and 
underscoring). 

But  I  icmaiaod  unmoved.  I  wrote  back 
that  there  was  a  best  as  well  as  a  worst  to 
every  position,  in  life ;  that  dirty  wal«r  should 
not  be  thrown  away  till  we  had  secured  a 
clean  supply ;  that  Rnchd  was  right  in  her 
denial  and  her  counsel ;  and  that  I  only  won- 
dered Eliza  had  no  more  sense  of  lionour 
and  consideration,  than  to  prey  upon  a  sbter 
who  had  already  givei>  her  every  advantage 


and  taken  none,  and  wkose  very  power  to ' 
bdpv  Umited  as  it  was,  bad  only  been  ac- 
quired by  wisdom  and  self-abaegation  whidi 
Hliiia  had  despiaed  and  repudiated. 

That  closed  oui  corzespondeDoe. 

Ruth  heard  r^ubirly  from  Rachel  Ha 
letters  mig^t  be  short,  but  there  was  alwajs 
a  Mmething  in  tbem  which  made  them  wonh 
readiiig.  bhe  never  gossiped,  about  the  Car- 
sous.  Once  tbeie  was  an  unusually  long 
interval  between  her  epistles,  which  she  after- 
wards explained  as  having  been  a  season  of 
family  trial  and  affliction.  Then  bad  evi- 
dently been  both  sickness  and  «orrow,  and 
ail  Rachel's  straightforward  brevity  could  not 
conceal  (perhaps  to  our  rather  enlightened 
consciouaiess)  that  there  had  been  features  of 
peculiar  pain  in  the  suffering.  It  had  not 
been  penury.  For  the  captain  had  just  been 
promoted,  and  could  now  aSord  such  other 
household  assistance  that  Rachel  was  free  to 
devote  hervcif  henceforward  to  persona!  at- 
tendance on  "the  dear  children"  and  her 
"  lady,"  the  latter  evidently  requiring  a  great 
deal  just  now,  having  clearly  borne  the  bnint 
of  the  mysterious  storm. 

Several  of  her  following  letters  came  fiom  . 
little  seaside  villages  where  she  was  staying  ' 
with  Mrs.  Carson,  atone — even  the  presence 
of  the  children  being  too  mnch  for  the 
mother's  weak  state.  Some  ot  the  first  seemed  . 
a  Ihtle  donbtfiil  aitothe  fnture,  but  they  pre- 
sendy  cheered  upL  "  Mrs.  Carson  n-as  re- 1 
gainii^  strcngA  and  spirits  :  by-and-by,  she 
would  be  a  healthier  woman  than  she  had 
been  for  years."  ' 

"  I  can  goess,"  said  shrewd  Mary  Bryan, 
who  wa5  still  in  my  sister's  service.  "  Mrs. 
Caison  has  brcte  out  bad  at  last,  and  the 
captain  has  found  it  out,  and  then  Mrs. 
Rachel  has  got  her  to  take  the  pledge.  The  , 
Lord  of  gkiry  be  about  her  to  bless  her,  for  a  'I 
patient  angel  as  ^le  has  been."  ; 

That  conjectme  was  all  that  we  had  lo  go 
upon  for  years  and  years.  We  heard  that  Mrs,  i| 
Carson  Rtnmcd  to  her  family.     That  "she  | 
bad  become  strong  enough   to    take  happy  . 
and   active   interest    in   the    education  and 
amusements   of  her  growing  family."    Jlia' 
there  were   more  visits   paid   and   received. 
That  the  captain  got  an  appointment  on  the 
Viceroy's  si^  which  settled  the  household 
in  Dublin.     That  in  due  time  a  govemesi 
was   engaged,   and    a   tutor  came    to    giv 
lessons,    until   at    last   Master  WilliaiB  am 
Master  Charhe   were   "  entered  at  Triai^t 
and  "  looked  such  handeonie  lads  in  tbei 
caps  and  gowns — dear  good  boys  too,  both/ 
of  them."  ' 
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By-and-bj  ther  all  crossed  die  channel  00 
a  visit  to  the  feinily  seat,  Carson  Hall,  Ciuo- 
berland.  One  of  the  old  bachelor  uncles 
yns  already  dead,  and  the  heait  of  the  sur- 
vivor so  softened  towards  his  nephew  and 
heir,  that  lo  enjoj^  his  long-lost  society,  be 
was  actually  willing  to  tolerate  the  presence  of 
his  despised  niece-in-law. 

She  must  have  changed  very  much  from 
the  frivolous  light-minded  giri  who  had  been 
so  disUstefiil  to  the  grave  old  squire.  For 
Rachel  gleefolly  narrated — 
1  "  Two  days  before  we  came  away,  Squire 
Carson  brought  down  anold  carred  casket,  and 
handed  it  to  my  mistress,  saying  that  it  held 
the  Carson  jewels,  and  that  as  there  was 
nobody  to  wear  them  before  her,  she  need 
not  wait  ha  tinn  till  he  was  in  the  grave, 
adding  that  be  had  never  looked  at  them 
aiice  his  saiiited  mother  wore  them,  and  be 
^lonld  like  to  see  them  on  her,  if  ^  would 
please  an  old  man's  fancy,  and  near  them 
that  evening  at  dinner.  And  so  she  did, 
ttaoB^  in  a  genenl  way  the  diamonds  are 
fai  too  grand  tot  a  siniple  family  party." 

They  went  back  to  Ireland,  but  whhin  a 
year  of  their  visit  the  old  uade  was  gathered 
to  hia  long  rest.  Mid  they  returned  to  Cum- 
beriand  te  take  up  the  dignities  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  C^sons,  of  Carson  Hall 

Rachel  was  to  be  housekeeper.  "It 
fHghtens  me  a  little,"  she  wrote,  with  the 
playful  affectation  of  a  person  who  is  not 
frightened  a  bit.  "  Fancy  having  to  order 
about  two  ft>otm«i  and  five  maids,  and  to  be 
responsible  for  airing  the  linen  of  fourteen 


Little  incidental  hkits  gave  us  pleasant 
glimpses  into  the  ways  of  life  in  the  stately 
old  mansion.  In  one  letter  it  might  be  some 
allusion  to — 

"Our  family  prayers  in  the  dinin^room." 
In  another,  some  explanation  "as  we  have 
no  cooking  on  Sundays." 

Or,  "  Master  William  has  bad  a  young 
divinity  stndent  from  Oxford  visiting  him. 
He  is  an  orphan,  and  was  brought  up  in  the 
Bhic-coat  School,  £«id  is  delicate,  but  out 
fresh  air  and  new  milk  has  qoite  set  him  up." 

Then,  "  Miss  Flony's  old  governess  is  now 
stajring  here.  Poor  dear  lady,  her  eyes  ate 
(ailing  for  books,  but  she  can  sail  play  and 
sing  so  beaotifuUy,  that  Mrs.  Caison  is  trying 
to  persuade  her  to  Kve  here  most  of  her  time, 
her  music  is  such  a  treat  to  her  and  the 
master.  Miss  Florry  having  no  turn  for  it," 

Again,  "  We  had  grand  doings  h^e  last 
^veek.  Master  William  came  of  age.  There 
was  a  garden  party  of  the  tenants,  aad  fire- 


works in  1^  eveoiag.  But  what  do  you 
tlnnk  I  fonnd  on  my  table  that  morning  ?  A 
beautiful  little  gold  watch,  and  snch  a  good 
note  from  Master  William,  addressing  me  as 
his  dear  friend,  and  saying  a  great  deal  that 
was  very  fJeasant  to  me  to  hear." 

At  last,  "  I  think  our  young  vicar  will 
socai  be  carrying  off  Miss  Florry.  He  has 
only  bis  living,  but  is  as  good  as  gold,  and 
that  is  what  the  master  will  care  for." 

That  was  soon  followed  by  an  anuounce- 
ment  which  came  to  Ruth  with  a  little  piece 
of  cake  in  a  white  silk  box  (and  I  got  another 
in  Ltmdon). 

"  The  wedding  is  over.  Miss  Florry  looked 
so  pretty,  and  was  so  good,  with  lier  little 
&ce  quivering  with  the  teats  that  she  would 
not  ^ed  for  the  bridegroom's  sake,  and  be- 
cause  she  wanted  to  help  hermamma  to  keep 
up,  for  it  is  still  a  going  from  home, — though, 
thank  God,  not  going  far.  Miss  Florry  said 
herself  that  I  was  to  send  cake  to  all  my 
friends,  and  especially  to  both  of  you,  of 
whom  she  has  heard  so  much.  She  says  she 
loves  you  for  my  sake,  so  that  pertiaps  you 
will  care  a  little  bit  for  her.  I  gave  her  a 
white  knitted  garden  ^lawl,  that  I'd  been 
working  on  of  evenings  for  a  long  while,  and 
she  wonld  pnt  it  on  the  side-board  among  all 
her  giand  wedding-gifts.  They  would  have 
me  to  dt  down  at  the  wedding-breakfast,  and 
niien  I  said  I  was  afraid  some  c^  the  visitors 
might  not  like  it,  Master  William,  who  is 
radaer  outspokenr  said,  then  they  might  Inmp 
it,  bnt  he  did  not  diink  they  were  such  ibok." 
^nd  the  mastn  gave  me  a  giey  mtin  gown  to 
wear  on.  the  occasicn,  and  put  me  in  at  the 
end  of  his  speech." 

The  Squire-Captain  hved  iamg  enoughto  see 
his  youngest,  once  the  little  dirty  fat  sobbing 
Hugh,  grown  a  fine  young  man,  passing 
through  his  college  curnculum  "  with  ho- 
nours," Then  Squire  Carson  died,  afm  a  voy 
short  illness. 

We  received  a  Cumberland  paper  ^vith  all 
the  details  of  his  interment,  funeral  sennon, 
and  testamentary  arrai^ments.  It  was  not 
directed  in  Rachel's  hand,  but  was  probably 
forwarded  to  us  by  some  of  her  subordinates. 

Immediatelj  after  the  settlements  upon  his 
own  &mily,  the  captain's  will  bequeathed  a 
gift  of  fifty  pounds  and  an  annuity  of  the 
same  to  "  our  faithful  and  valued  household 
friend,  Mrs.  Rachel  Hewett,  on  whose  behalf 
I  need  scarcely  express  the  wish  that  she  shall 
always  have  a  home  in  Carson  Hall,  as  long 
as  she  shall  wish  it" 

It  was  ten  years  after  Mr.  Carson's  death 
that  Ruth  was  sliotkd  by  a  quiet  little 
I      I        ,t,.OO0li.' 
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brougham  driving  up  to  her  sliop-door,  from 
which  aUghted  a  pretty  Sevres  china-like  old 
widow,  and  Rachel  Hewett,  bright  with  the 
healthy  bloom  of  a  sturdy  evergreen. 

They  were  making  a  visit  in  a  small  town 
not  far  from  Mallowe,  and  had  driven  over 
expressly  to  see  my  sister. 

"  Your  good  firiend  belongs  to  me  alto- 
gether again,"  Mrs.  Carson  said ;  "  my  son 
says  that  somebody  else  can  take  care  of  the 
jams  and  jellies,  but  Mrs.  Rachel  is  to  take 
care  of  me." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Ganett,"  Rachel  laughed. 
"  They  have  put  me  on  the  shelf  at  last,  aud  I 
must  just  play  the  granny  in  the  servants' hall." 

Mrs.  Carson  gave  her  delicate  little  head 
a  thoughtful  shake,  and  looked  wistfully  at 
my  sister.  Ruth  said  she  had  wistful  eyes, 
glad  and  yet  sorry,  like  a  naughty  child's, 
who  has  asked  forgiveness  and  got  iL 

"  She  would  never  tell  you  so  herself,"  Mrs, 
Carson  whispered ;  but  your  good  friend, 
Mrs.  Rachel,  saved  me  for  this  world  and 
the  next  Talk  about  the  angels  that  visited 
men  of  old  I  They  come  to  us  yet  Thirty 
years  ago,  we  hired  one  at  a  twelve-pounds 
wage  I     God  bless  Rachel  HewetL" 

While  Mrs.  Carson  was  "twittering"  to 
Ruth's  canary  bird,  and  hovering  over  her 
ferns,  Rachel  took  my  sister  aside  to  say  a 
few  words  about  Eliza,  of  whom  we  had 
heard  very  little  since  the  episode  of  the 
pawn-ticket. 

The  miserly  Mrs.  Churton  had  lived  long 
— seeming  to  derive  vitality  from  her  spiteful 
delight  in  the  thickening  grey  hairs  of  her 
expectant  nephews  and  nieces.  When  she 
died  at  last,  she  left  all  her  money  to  a  sister, 
twenty  years  younger  than  herself.  The  two 
had  quarrelled  mortally,  and  had  not  spoken 
for  ages ;  but  after  all,  bitter  Mis.  Churton 
had  liked  her  no  less  than  her  other  kindred, 
and  had  probably  come  to  the  cynical  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  best  to  leave  her 
wealth  to  the  rich,  half-paralyzed  old  woman 
that  wanted  it  least  Not  that  1  suppose 
even  the  soured  old  miser  put  it  to  herself  as 
pl^nly  as  this.  Perhaps  she  framed  her  con- 
clusion that  "her  sister  was  nearest  after  all," 
— and  "  that  as  '  her  people '  never  left  their 
money  out  of  the  family,  it  was  right  it  should 
go  first  to  the  closest"  Deeds  of  envy, 
hatred,  and  uncharitableness  wear  another 
name  to  the  heart  from  which  they  issue. 

Not  a  penny  was  bequeathed  to  Eliza 
Hewett,  and  she  had  been  fain  to  accept  the 
still  harder  service  of  her  dead  mistress'  kins- 
woman and  successor.  But  by  the  time  I 
Rachel    Hewett   revisited   Mallowe,    Eliza's 


health  had  become  so  broken  doft-n  by 
fidgets,  slop  diet,  and  want  of  healthy  exer- 
cise, that  she  was  only  too  thankful  to  take 
refuge  in  a  small,  poorly-endowed  almshouse 
in  the  north-east  of  London.  It  gave  ho 
house-room,  and  a  small  dole  of  monej,  I 
which  I  afterwards  found  that  Rachel  hbeially  , 
supplemented.  i 

"  But  she  is  very  dull  there,  poor  thing,"  i| 
Rachel  told  my  sister.  "  She  has  not  the  \ 
happy  knack  of  making  herself  at  home  an;-  i 
where.  I  wonder  if  your  good  brother  couW  i| 
possibly  make  it  convenient  to  look  in  upoti '. 
her.    A  visit  would  be  a  godsend."  n 

When  my  sister  transmitted  this  petition  I 
did  not  refuse  it     I  went  to  see  Eliza  oat 
Sunday  afternoon,  knowing  that  is  often  the  I 
eeriest  time  for  the  lonely.     I  had  some  (dif- 
ficulty in  finding  the  place.     The  charity  vu  < 
of  very  ancient  foundation,  and  in  its  eailKr  , 
days  had  doubtless  been  airier  and  more  j 
lightsome.     Now  it  was  simply  six  cramped  ;| 
cottages  packed  into  a  narrow  court  wa-'!. 
hung  by  great  high  smoky  factories,  and  shut . 
in  by  a  rusted  gate  surmounted  by  the  foun- 1 
der'sarms.    But  a  very  comfortable-looking'' 
old  woman,  wrapped  in  a  great  shawl,  ms 
standing  just  inside  the  gate,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  reward  books  and  school  gossip 
of  a  group  of  children.     Her  cheerful,  nibi- 
cund  face  conveyed  assurance  that  life  could 
be  very  happy  even  in  "Dame    Withet's, 
charity," 

This  cosy  old  lady  directed  me  to  the  Doy  j 
heavy-browed  room  where  I  found  Elia 
Hewett  Eliza  said  she  was  pleased  to  sec 
me,  "but  she  wished  I  had  come  on  any. 
other  day  but  Sunday,  for  then  the  Chanty 
was  quiet,  and  she  generally  passed  the  time 
away  in  a  nap,  whidi  was  impossible  on  olber 
days  because  the  'old  women'  encouraged 
children  about,  playing  and  making  a  noise. 
But  now  I  had  come,  of  course  I  would  stay 
and  take  a  cup  of  tea— at  least,  if  I  thoufidl : 
her  tea  was  good  enough  for  me  to  drink."     i 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  her  conversation.  I 
Poor  thing  1  She  did  not  need  even  to  open , 
her  lips  to  announce  that  she  was  miserable. 
The  fretfulness  and  anxiety  of  a  selfish  nature  | 
had  come  out  in  capital  letters  on  the  once , 
pretty,  sprighdy  face.  O  my  dear,  bonoKi 
young  lasses,  while  you  are  carefully  avoiding ' 
freckles  and  vrarts,  do  not  forget  to  take  heed 
lest  self-will  and  petulance  and  disconteiilare 
writing  secret  lines  on  your  fair  faces,  which  [ 
the  hot  fire  of  Life  will  bring  out  black  afid|' 
strong.  A  young  girl's  beauty  is  the  promi^  : 
of  what  she  may  be,  but  an  old  woman's 
loveliness  is  the  seal  of  what  she  has  been. 
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Everything  was  wrong.  She  should  like 
any  other  house  in  the  Charity  better 
than  her  own.  She  should  like  any  other 
almshouse  better  than  the  Charity,  She 
did  not  like  the  parish  clergyman ;  he 
spoke  too  tow.  She  did  not  tike  the  Inde- 
pendent minister  ;  he  spoke  too  fast.  There 
was  no  nice  walk  near  for  an  old  woman. 
The  High  Street,  at  one  end  of  the  Charity, 
was  too  crowded,  she  thought  she  should  be 
knocked  down ;  the  squares  and  lanes  ait  the 
other  were  too  dull,  she  might  as  well  sit  at 
home  as  go  there. 

"Yes,"  she  "supposed  Rachel  was  very 
good  to  her.  She  sent  her  money  regularly 
— she  could  not  well  do  less  when  she  had 
been  so  fortunate.  Some  people  had  a  silver 
spoon  in  their  mouths.  Folks  used  to  say 
that  she  was  the  lucky  sister,  being  the  pret- 
tiest, and  getting  an  education  from  her  god- 
mother. £ut  it  had  been  a  different  tale  for 
many  and  many  a  long  year  now." 

I  did  not  want  to  be  hard  on  the  poor, 
broken,  failed  old  woman,  but  I  saw  she  was 
so  miserable  in  her  bitter  rebellion  agiunst 
God  and  her  fellow-creatures,  that  I  thought 
it  might  soothe  and  soften  her  if  I  could 
gently  lead  her  to  see  that  some  blame,  at 
least,  attached  to  hersel£ 

But  no.  I  found  it  impossible.  It  was 
Fate.  It  was  Rachel's  luck.  Could  I  say 
it  was  her  sister's  merits  that  had  got  her 
such  a  good  situation  with  kind  and  rich 
people  ? 

"  It  was  a  situation  which  you  would  not 
have  taken,"  I  pleaded.  "  She  took  it  in 
her  brave  determination  to  be  independent 
and  useful.  What  God  had  'sanctified  as 
duty  she  did  not  call  common  and  unclean. 
What  her  hand  found  to  do,  she  did  with  all 
her  might.    She  knew  that  the  tasks  and 


troubles  of  daily  life  are  the  stones  with  which 
to  build  one's  life,  and  where  some  would 
have  reared  a  pigstye  she  has  reared  a  temple. 
Labouring  to  bless  others,  others  have  risen 
up  to  call  her  blessed." 

"  Well,  I  could  not  have  been  a  common 
servant,"  was  Eliza's  only  observation.  "A 
sort  of  drudge  of  all-work,  she  was,  at  firet.  I 
had  more  pride  in  myself." 

"  Rachel  recognised  it  as  her  duty,"  I 
ui^ed.  "  If  we  don't  do  what  we  don't  like, 
we  must  not  be  dissatisfied  if  we  don't  get 
what  we  do  like,  God's  precepts  go  before 
his  promises.  Those  must  be  obeyed,  before 
these  can  be  fulfilled.  If  we  won't  lend  our 
principal,  we  can't  expect  interest.  The  man 
who  wouldn't  crack  the  nut  must  not  grumble 
when  his  neighbour  gets  the  kemeL" 

It  was  all  of  no  use.  As  it  happened  to 
be  a  damp  evening  I  sent  for  a  fly  when  I 
was  leaving,  and  Eliza's  parting  words  were 
that  "  it  was  welt  to  be  a  rich  man  like  me,  who 
could  go  about  in  calls."  I  never  saw  her 
agdn.    She  died  shortly  afterwards. 

Rachel  lived  much  longer.  But  with  that 
old  letter  of  Ruth's  with  which  I  began  this 
"  Experience,"  I  intend  to  store  the  Cumber- 
land newspaper  in  which  we  read  of  the  death 
of— 

"  Rachel  Hewett,  aged  64,  after  forty  yeais 
of  faithful  service  and  devoted  friendship  in 
the  family  of  the  Carsons  of  Carson.  'A 
dty  which  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid.' " 

Good-bye,  dear  Rachel.  That  text  tells 
the  secret  of  your  "llick."  You  walked  in 
God's  ways,  and  God  was  with  you.  You 
forgot  yourself,  and  remembered  Duty.  And 
what  is  forgotten  God  recollects,  and  wherever 
you  had  been  would  have  become  A  Good 
Situation. 

EDWARD  OARRBTT. 


ST.  LUKE'S  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  PASSION. 

^n  "Bnlusiflncli  Cotiuibtnu." 

IT  is  a  current  belief,  that  St.  Luke's  ,  first ;  and  that  the"careftil  investigation  of 
Gospel  was  written  at  Csesarea  during  I  all  things  from  the  very  first "  (Ltike  I  3) 
Sl  Paul's  imprisonment  in  that  dty  in  the  I  took  place  in  Galilee  during  this  period, 
hands  of  the  Romans.  We  know  that  Sl 
Luke  was  with  St.  Paul  on  his  journey  from 
Philippi  and  entrance  to  Jerusalem  (Acts 
XXL  17) ;  we  know  that  he  was  with  him  on 
leaving  Csesarea  two  years  after  for  Rome 
(Acts  xxvii,  i).  It  has  been  thought  that 
the  "  Luke  was  with  me "  of  the  Apostle'a 
last    imprisonment   was    true   also   of   his 


I  am  not  concerned  at  present  to  examine 
the  grounds  on  whidi  Uiis  supposition  is 
generally  based.  But  I  wish  to  surest  that 
the  peculiarities  of  Sl  Luke's  narrative  of  the 
Passion  coindde  rather  remarkably  with  the 
supposition  of  a,  Jioman  souru  of  information, 
such  as  mi^t  easily  be  at  St  Luke's  com- 
mand among  the  soldiers  who  thronged  the 
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streets  of  CKsarea,  perbaps  aaicng  tbose  in 
whose  custody  St  Faul  was  actuaily  placed. 
If  this  view  be  conect,  it  may  serve  indeed  u 
a  con-oboratt<m  of  the  tradition  of  the  place 
of  St.  Luke's  writing,  resting  on  wholiy  inde- 
pendent grounds,  but — which  is  a  matter  of 
far  greater  consequence — it  may  also  help  to 
illustrate  some  of  the  remarkable  vanations 
which  lind  place  b  the  recocds  of  our  Lord's 
Passion. 

These  variations  have  probably  been  a 
cause  of  some  perplexity  to  the  more  careful 
students  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  Ttus  per- 
plexity would  certainty  not  be  diminished, 
probably  it  might  be  increased,  by  a  consul- 
tation of  some  of  the  rather  elaborate  "  Har- 
monies "  of  the  Four  Gospele.  Nor  is  it 
quite  removed  by  the  consideration — in  itself 
true  and  important — that  while  the  Evan- 
gelists in  the  main  tell  but  cme  story, 
each,  by  the  power  of  what  we  may  righdy 
call  "  supernatural  selection,"  has  preserved 
to  us  generally  just  these  particulais  which 
harmonize  with  the  special  tone  and  purpose 
of  his  Gospel.  For  this  principle  will  only 
help  to  explain  some  of  these  variations, 
while  others  remain  9ti]l  inexplicable.  The 
view  which  I  would  suggest  is  this,  which  has 
occurred  to  myself  independently  in  reading, 
although  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  should 
not  have  been  noticed  by  others.  The 
records  are  virtually  three  in  number  (for, 
except  in  a  few  details,  the  first  two  Evan- 
gelists ^ive  the  same  history).  They  are  to 
be  considered  as  three  distinct  pictures,  dif- 
fering according  to  the  different  points  of 
view  from  which  the  Passion  was  seen  by  the 
eye-witnesses,  on  whose  testiinony  each  record 
ultimately  rests. 

The  account  given  by  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark  represents  it  as  it  would  appear 
to  one  who  stood  at  a  distance,  both  from 
the  judgment-hall  of  Pilate,  and  from  the 
cross  itself.  Its  record  of  the  conference 
between  Pilate  and  hts  Divine  prisoner  is 
very  brief;  in  fact  it  Is  confined  to  the  mere 
question,  "  Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?  " 
and  the  answer,  "Thou'sayest  it;"  and  the 
fact  that  after  thE  answer  our  Lord  Temained 
silent,  and  that  Pilate  maivelled  at~  his 
silence.  {See  MatLxxvii.  11—14;  Maikxv. 
2 — 5.)  Of  all  else  that  went  on  within  the 
walls  of  the  palace  we  have  no  record.  On 
the  -other  hand,  all  that  p^ed  outside  be- 
tween  the  governor  and  the  people — tl»e  offer 
of  Pilate  to  release  one  prisaiier,  the  choice 
by  the  people  of  Barabhas,  the  shotit  of 
"  Crucify  Him,"  the  remonstruices  of  Pilate 
— are    given    vividly    in    detail ;      and    St. 


Matthew  adds  Pilate's  washing  of  his  faaniis  ' 
before  the  multitude,  and   their  awfid  cry. 
"  His  blood  be  upon  us  and  upon  oar  chil- 
dren." (See  Matt,  xxvil  15—35;  Mark  iv. 
6 — 15.)    We  note  also  that  the  reason  of  the  ' 
io&iction  of  the  scourging  is  not  given.    As 
it  was  seen  by  the  people  or  heard  of  hv 
them,  it  appeared  merely  as  one  particular 
pait  of  the  Pasaon,  and  perhaps  a  needless 
and   grajtuitons   cruelty.      Smulariy    at    llie 
crucifixion  itsdf  there  are  none  of  the  finer 
touches  of  description  which  belong  to  near- 
ness.    The  story  is  told  still  as  by  CTie  of  the    , 
multitude,  who  "came  together  to   b^oU   1 
that  sight."     He  -sees  the  soldiers  offer  dx 
wine  mingled  with  myrrh,  nail  the  Sufferer  to   1 
the  cross,  part  His  garments,  aad  fbr  soioe  I 
reason  ui^nown  cast  lots,  set  up  the  title  on 
the   cross,  and   sit  down  close  at    hsmd  to 
watch  Him    there,  and    keep  oliiers   bacL   1 
He  heme  the  loud  taunts  of  tbe  passersly 
and  the  chief  priests,  and  gathers  that  tbrr  ; 
are  joined  in  by  the  two  thieves ;  from  Him-   | 
self  he  distinguishes  only  the  words  of  the 
one  loud  exdamation,  "  Eli,  Eli,  lama  Si-  , 
bachthani ! "    followed     by     the    raocluDg  ' 
answers,  "  This  man  calls  for  Elias,"  "  Let 
us  see  whedker  Elias  will    cMne    to  save  1 
Him;"  and  then  heais  only  one  odicr  loud  ,' 
indistinct  cry  before  He  gives  up  the  gbosL   , 
But  he  dwells  on  all  the  signs  accompanying 
his   death,    and    records,    probably  in   the 
wOTds  in  which  the  Jews  repeated  it,  the 
cry  of  the  centurion,  "Truly  this  was  ft*  : 
Son  of  God"   (Matt,  xxvii.  27—54;  Mark  ; 
XV.  t5 — 39}.    AH  this  is  the  record  of  one  ; 
or  more  of  the  disciples  (pcriiaps  St  Mat-  . 
tbew,  perhaps  SL  Peter,  or  even  St.  Mart 
him^lf),    who,    after    forsaking    Him,  was  , 
drawn  back  again  to  mingle  widt  the  crowd,  t 
and  to  record  all  which  could  be  seen  by  those 
who  stood  at  a  distance  from  the  cross.  | 

Now  St.  John's  narrative  stands  in  marked 
contrast,  and,  if  we  believe  the  supplemental 
diaracter  of  his  Gospel,  wc  shall  add,  in  in-  | 
tentional  contrast,  with  this.     It  is  the  sltwj'  , 
of  the  Passion  as  it  was  seen  by  the  Divine  j 
Sufferer  himself,  or  one  who  stood  very  near  1 
Him.     From  the  very  first  he  divides  the  1 
history  of  the  trial  and  condemnation  into  | 
two   parts — that  which   passed  widiiii  and 
that  which  passed  without  the  judgment  ball;  j 
and  explains  that  it  was  through  fear  i^cen-  : 
monial  pollatton  on  the  part  of  the  Je*s>  ; 
that  the  prisoner  and  lus  accnms  did  o"'  j 
stand  together  before  the   judge.     To  ^  j 
simple  question,  "Art  thou  the  King  of  tfc  J 
Jews?"  and  the  answer,  " Thcni  sayffit," he 
adds  all  that  remarkaUe  conference,  which 
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alone  ezpUtins  the  strong  desire  of  Pilate  U> 
save  Jesus  Qoba  xv'm.  33 — j8 ;  xix.  9 — 11), 
He  suggests  the  ot^ect  of  the  scoarging— a 
weU-meiuuDg  but  n-eaJt  attempt  to  satbfy  the 
malice  of  the  Jens,  and  excite  tbeir  ccnnpas- 
siao  by  the  infliction  of  the  lesser  punishment 
(John  xix.  t — 5);  xnd  details  the  struggles  of 
Pilate  before  he  snccunibs  to  the  mensudng 
denund,  "We  have  a  law,  and  by  oiir 
law  He  ought  to  die,"  and  to  the  still  more 
dangerous  insinuation,  "  if  thou  let  this  man 
go,  tboa  ait  not  Caesor'G  friend  "  (John 
13 — 15).  £v^  in  ragord  to  the  moce  public 
intercouise  between  Pilate  and  the  multi- 
tude, while  naioraHy  here  his  record  coinnides 
with  the  one  ah^ady  giver,  it  biings  out  fer 
more  Timdiy  die  various  ren»nstrances  of 
Pilate,  and  doses  with  the  final  answer  of  the 
chief  piiests,  disdaiming  all  the  cherished 
hopes  of  their  nadcni,  "  We  have  no  Kitig 
hot  Ossar."  Nor  is  it  otherwise  when  the 
oanattve  of  the  cnidfixion  itself  begins.  He 
atone  tells  us  of  the  complaint  of  the  chief 
priests  against  the  title  no  the  cross  (written, 
35  be  adds,  with  a  touch  of  ntinuteness, 
"in  Hebrew,  and  Greet,  and  Latin"), and  the 
answer  of  Pilate,  "  What  I  have  wiittea  I 
have  written "  (John  Kist.  19 — 22),  He 
alone  explains  to  us  why  the  soldiers  cast 
lots,  because  the  "  coat  was  without  seam, 
and  could  not  be  divided  without  rending  it " 
(John  xix.  33,  14).  He  alone  tells  ue  of  the 
charge,  ^ledally  addressed  to  the  Vi^in 
Mary  and  to  himself,  "  Behold  thy  son  ; " 
"Behold  thy  mother."  He  ^one  records 
the  words,  "  I  thirst,"  which,  except  dose 
under  the  cross,  would  be  nnheaid,  and  which 
perhaps  to  others  would  have  seemed  only  a 
low  cry  of  pain ;  juid"  It  is  finished,"  of  which 
again  he  alone  could  ca^  and  understand 
the  full  nKaning  (J(din»x.3S — 30).  Lastly, 
he  alone  tells  us  of  the  breaking  of  the  legs 
of  the  thieves,  and  the  piercing  our  Lord's 
side  with  the  spear,  and  of  the  fact  that  blood 
and  water  followed  the  wonnd;  and  to  this 
last  particular  he  adds  the  emphatic  words, 
"And  he  that  saw  it  bare  witness, and  his 
record  is  true"  (John  nix,  31 — 37).  Now 
almost  all  this  w<e  can  understand.  St.  John 
was  nearest  of  all  to  the  dying  Saviour.  How 
it  was  that  he  gained  the  sad  privilege  we 
know  not,  unless  the  key  is  to  be  found  in 
the  parenthesis  ("that  disdple  was  known 
unto  the  high  priest ")  (John  xviii.  rs);  but 
he  did  follow  Him  into  Caiaphas's  Palace; 
he  did  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  cross ;  he  may 
have  been  in  some  way  near  Him  between 
those  two  periods-  Choosing  (as  he  himself 
explains  that  he  did  generally  in  his  Gospel)  ■ 


tbat^ich  snited  espedaJly  the  purpose  of 
his  narrative  (John  xx.  jr),  we  undenitand 
why  his  lecond,  taken  fi'Oni  a  different  -stand- 
point, both  physicaUy  ai^  spidtnaily,  should 
wear  a  very  diSenent  aspect  ftom  the  more 
distant  views  of  St.  Ustdiew  amd  St.  Mark. 

But  when  we  tivn  to  St.  Luke's  Gospd, 
we  find  that  its  account  of  tiie  Passion  is  in 
a  very  remarkable  way  a  liitk  between  the 

I  two.  He  brings  ns  fsi  nearer  than  St.  Mat- 
thew, not  quite  so  near  as  St.  John ;  and  he 

j  records  details  which  are  namied  by  neither. 
This  strongiy-marked  pecuiiariby  is  the  more 
ootabJe  because  in  his  history  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  the  betrayal,  while  titae  is  mndi 
characteristic  m  cohmring.and  in  detail,  there 
is  very  little  not  recorded  in  sobsta&ce  in  St 
Hatthew ;  and,  in  fact,  in  adl  that  concerns 
our  Lead's  trial  before  Cainphas,  St  Lake's 
account  is  scantiei  than  the  Mbers.  But  the 
moment  that  our  Lord  is  laangfat  into  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  all  this  is  changed; 
and  the  narrative  is  fiiU  of  matter  absolutely 
unnoticed  dseiriiefe.  Whence  came  this? 
Not  from  St.  Luke's  own  knowledge,  for  he 
was  not  an  eye-witneffi.  Sorely  not  from 
those  Jewish  traditioos  of  Palestine,  nikich 
elsewhere  colour  his  narrative  with  loieal  par- 
ticularity ;  (or  why  sbonld  these  detail  any- 
thing not  recorded  in  the  "  Jewish  Gospd  ?  " 
But  irtut  if  at  Caesarea,  or  elsewhere,  the 
Evangelist,  attending  on  Sl  Paul,  hid  fallen 
in  with'sotne  Koman  who,  dkectly  or  indi- 
rectly, coald  give  the  witnss  of  the  soldiers 
actually  engaged  in  the  cmdfixioa  7  Then 
we  should  have  exactly  the  kind  of  know- 
ledge whidi  his  rurrative  implies — a  know- 
ledge which  pbces  us  &a  nearer  to  the  cross 
than  the  multitude,  yet  not  in  that  extreme 
hteial  and  spiritual  neameas  which  bdonged 
to  SL  John. 

Let  us  examine  details.  We  notice  at 
iHice  that  he  alone  tells  ns  tine  formal  terms 
of  accusation,  in  a  shape  in  which  the  Roman 
mind  would  at  once  appreciate  them.  "  We 
found  this  fellaw  perrejTtiQg  the  natioa  and 
forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Cesar,  saying 
that  He  himself  is  Christ,  a  King"  (Luke  xxiii. 
a).  Then  next  we  -find  noted  by  St.  Luke 
and  unnoticed  by  St.  Matthew,  die  sending 
of  our  Lord  to  Herod,  who  was  at  Jerusalem 
(perhaps  even  in  or  near  Pilate's  pabce)  at 
that  time  (Luke  xxiii.  6 — ra).  This  is  pre- 
cisely a  thing  which  a  Roman  would  clearly 
understand,  as  arising  from  a  real  or  pre- 
tended reluctance  to  encroach  on  the  privi- 
leges of  a  tributary  king  ;  it  is  precisely  what 
a  Roman,  attendant  on  the  governor,  might 
know,  while  to  the  crowd  outside  it  remained 
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unknown,  and  the  delay  which  it  caused  un- 
explained ;  it  is  precisely  what  one  who  desired 
that  the  guilt  of  that  innocent  blood  should 
cleave  as  little  as  possible  to  the  Romans 
would  take  delight  in  lecalling.  Then,  in  the 
cruci0xion  itself,  we  cannot  help  noticing  that 
St  Luke  records  to  us  the  sayings,  "  Daughters 
of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me,"  and  "  Father, 
foi^ve  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do,"  both  of  which  would  be  especially 
audible  to  the  soldiers  leading  Him  to  Cal- 
vary, and  stooping  over  Him  to  nail  Him  to 
the  cross,  and  the  last  of  which  would  lefei 
most  directly  and  accurately  to  them,  the 
unknowing  instruments  of  a  crime  not  their 
own  (Luke  xxiii.  28 — 34),  Then,  again, 
there  is  a  curious,  though  rather  subde  point 
of  distinction — that  his  account  of  the  title 
gives  it  as  "in  Greek,  I^tin,  and  Hebrew," 
putting  the  Gentile  languages  first,  while 
St.  John  naturally  gives  the  first  place  to  the 
Hebrew  (Luke  xxiii.  ^sS).  It  is  also  to 
be  noted  that  he  alone  tells  us  how  the 
soldieis  joined  in  the  mockery  and  brought 
Him  the  vinegar  (Luke  xxiii.  36,  37).  And 
it  is  very  remarkable  that,  while  (dwelling 
merelyon  the  loudness  of  the  cry  at  the  ninui 
hour)  be  passes  over  the  words,  "  £11,  Eli, 
lama  sabachthani " — words  which  a  Roman 
would  not  Teo^jnise  or  even  understand — he 
alone  tells  us  of  the  words  of  the  penitent 
thief  to  his  fellow-sufiferer  and  to  the  Lord, 
and  our  Lord's  gradous  reply  to  hifn ;  and 
he  alone  catches  the  last  and  expiring  utter- 
ance— surely  a  low  and  gentle  one — "  Father, 
into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit " 
(Luke  xxiit  39~45)-  Nor  is  the  turn  given 
to  the  centurion's  exclamation  less  rernark- 
able,  "  Truly  this  man  was  righteous  "  (Luke 
xxiii.  47).  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  word 
AIkouk  should  be  taken  as  simply  rendering 
the  word  "Justus,"  which  in  Latin,  from  the 
absence  of  the  article,  might  either  mean  "  a 
righteous  man"  or  "the  righteous  one," 
which  is  (see  Acts  xxii,  14)  a  recognised  title 
of  the  Christ ;  so  that  St.  Luke's  account 
would  be  the  literal  one,  St  Matthew's  the 
natural  Jewish  paraphrase  of  it.  All  these 
points  are  surely  remarkable ;  and  there  is 
one  omission,  that  of  the  account  of  the 
scourging  and  mocking,  which  is  equally  de- 
serving of  notice.     It  seems  to  indicate  the 


feeUng  of  one  who  shrinks  from  dwelling  too , 
vividly  on  tlie  guilt  of  the  Roman  actors  in  the  | 
great  tragedy.  St  Luke  alludes  to  it  b  iB 
mercifid  mtention,  "  I  will  chastise  Him  and 
release  Him  "  (Luke  xxiii.  aa) ;  he  does  not 
dwell — his  eye-witness,  perhaps,  could  not 
bear  to  dwell — on  the  wanton  and  insolent 
cruelty  with  which  it  was  done,  and  the  utter 
&ilure  in  its  object,  which  made  it  praclitall; 
a  superSuous  cruelty. 

It  is  at  least  remarkable  how  all  thtst 
peculiarities  of  the  narmtive  hang  togethn, 
and  fall  into  their  places,  under  this  suppoO' 
tion.  If  we  were  to  indulge  in  &ncy,  we 
might  take  delight  in  the  suppos^n  thai 
the  man  who  first  reco^iscd  the  crucified  as 
the  "  Son  of  God,"  might  have  learnt  here- 
after to  know  Him  better  still,  and,  as  t 
Chtisdan,  have  given  his  eye-witness  to  the 
writer  of  the  "  Gospel  of  the  Gentiles."  But 
without  venturing  into  the  domain  of  imagi- 
nation, we  content  ourselves  with  showing 
how  some  Roman  source  of  the  hislm; 
would  account  for  die  peculiar  point  of  vieir, 
which  gives  us  this  intermediate  picture  of 
the  Passion ;  and  reminding  oursdves  bow 
constantly  St  Luke,  in  hb  companionship 
with  St.  Paul,  must  have  been  bixnigbt  into 
contact  mth  Romans. 

It  will  be  of  course  understood  that  this 
specularion  does  not  in  any  degree  obscute 
the  truth  of  the  divine  inspiration  uada 
which  the  Evangelist  recorded,  out  of  the 
mass  of  traditions,  only  such  as  might  convey 
the  "  certainty  of  the  tilings  in  which  "  Chris- ' 
dans  "  had  been  instructed."  Nor  does  it 
militate  against  the  unerring  appropriateness 
with  which,  as  has  been  said  above,  he  chose  | 
such  features  of  the  history  as  belonged  to 
the  special  purpose  and  tone  of  his  Gospel 
It  is  merely  a  suggestion  of  the  material  ca 
which,  under  such  inspiration,  his  choice  was 
exercised. 

It  may,  at  any  rate,  serve  to  call  attention 
to  the  three  different  pictures — each  perfect 
in  itself— which  are  given  us  of  the  Passion, 
and  throw  some  light  on  those  variations 
between  them,  which  may  have  seemed 
strange  to  some  of  us.  In  diis  hope  I  leave 
it  to  the  judgment  of  my  readers. 

ALFRED  BARKY. 
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MARGARET. 

B  AUTHOR  OF  "jASHItIB  Leioh." 


HREE  weeks 
passed   over 

the  heads  of 
the  English 
quartett 
whom  we 
have  lately 
had  alone  to 
deal.  These 
weeks  had 
cemented 
the  friend- 
ship bet  ween 
them,  though 
to  the  eye  of 
a  stranger 
no  change 
would  have 
been  appa- 
rent They 
were  no  chil- 
dren, as  we  have  said  before;  no  young 
enthusiastic  creatures  in  <be  heyday  of  life 
and  existence  to  be  carried  away  by  imagi- 
nary romances  or  transcendental  visions.  As 
they  had  met,  so  did  they,  to  all  appearance, 
part  And  yet  parting  was  not  a  thing  they 
liked  to  speak  of. 

Margaret,  perhaps,  was  the  only  one  who 
seriously  contemplated  it  as  close  at  hand. 
She  had  regained  her  strength  as  far  as  it  was 
likely  that  she  could  regain  it  for  many  long 
days  to  come.  White  and  wan  as  her  face  was 
still,  it  wore  a  look  that  had  been  a  stranger 
to  it  since  the  days  of  Caspar's  illness.  Live- 
liness it  could  not  be  called,  but  life  it  really 
seemed  to  be. 

"  I  am  coming  home  by  Civita  Vecchia  and 
Marseilles  next  Thursday,"  she  wrote  to 
Philippine,  when  the  happy  three  weeks  of 
returning  health  and  congenial  spirits  had 
passed  by,  "  I  think  life  has  come  back  to 
me  after  all,  though  lately  the  spilt  hour- 
glass seemed  slipping  through  my  lingers,  and 
I  could  not  care  to  stop  the  sands  at  all,  I 
fear  it  made  me  selfish  and  thoughtless,  dear 
Philippine,  leaving  my  troublesome  little 
pair  on  yoax  hands.  But  it  shall  not  be  so 
any  longer  j  I  can  walk  now  almost  steadily, 
at  least  by  holding  on  here  and  there  to  a 
I.  K.S. 


chair  or  table,  and  on  Saturday,  please,  let  me 
find  my  children  at  Femhiil,  Ah  I  if  you 
could  come  with  them — but  that  could  not 
be — there  is  not  a  comer  fit  for  you  in  the 
house." 

"  Why  not,"  said  ardent  Philippine,  "  if  it 
is  fit  for  her?"  But  she  made  no  prepara- 
tions for  taking  the  children  herself  to  Fem- 
hiil. By  the  time  the  letter  reached  the 
Towers  Margaret  must  have  been  on  the  eve 
of  starting  for  England.  Dolly,  Charlie,  and 
Philippine  were  &own  into  a  slate  of  wild 
excitement  Elspct,  who  had  bloomed  into 
a  iat,  comely,  and  matronly-looking  woman 
on  the  good  fare  the  Bcauchamps'  hospitality 
had  provided  for  her,  and  on  the  easy  mind 
she  had  lately  carried  in  her  breast,  was  very 
little  less  exdted.  She  had  not  had  an  alto- 
gether easy  part  to  play  during  her  visit,  but 
she  had  a  marvellous  way  of  jumping  over 
difficulties  and  of  taking  the  bull  by  the 
hams.  If  a  lie  had  to  be  told,  Elspet  was 
not  the  person  to  shrink  from  it  Her  mis- 
tress's honour,  or  family,  or  position  were 
equally  dear  to  her  heart,  and  when  truth 
would  have  (in  her  eyes)  endangered  the  one 
or  the  other,  she  unhesitatingly  put  truth 
aside.  She  had  turned,  washed,  and  ironed 
certain  old  scraps  of  ribbon  that  had  lain  by 
her  for  many  years;  and  decked  (for  the 
honour  of  the  family)  in  a  smart  cap  adorned 
with  the  same,  she  sat  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  "  the  room"  vis-k-vis  to  the  pompous 
butler  and  housekeeper,  and  held  her  own 
unabashed  and  fearless. 

"  Oh  no,  Mrs.  Jamieson,"  she  would  say, 
sipping  her  tea  as  elegantly  as  if  she  had 
always  been  used  to  Dresden  china,  and  only 
thought  this  stoneware  service  very  neat  and 
unobjectionable,  "oh  no,  we  won't  be  long 
residing  at  Femhiil.  The  liouse  as  we  had 
taken  is  so  much  ran  after  that  I  daresay  my 
mistress  couldn't  get  it  for  more  than  a  sliort 
time.  And  it  don't  suit  us  ^t/e  convenient 
on  the  whole ;  we  hasn't  quite  large  enough 
sitting-rooms  to  suit  my  lady,  she's  been  used 
to  such  different  ways,  you  see,  Mrs.  Jamieson. 
Another  cup  of  tea,  and  thank  you  kindly, 
Mrs.  Jamieson.  Is  this  four-and-six  the 
pound?  Oh,  I  thought  so.  I  thought  I 
knew  it;  it  must  be  about  that  One  don't 
get  it  good  at  thtee-and-sixpence  now." 

I  think  Margaret  would  have  turned  Elspet 
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out  of  the  house  if  she  could  have  overheard 
some  of  her  fabricatioDS,  but  happily  Mar- 
garet did  not  hear. 

She  was  not  a  little  trout>Ied  at  this  veiy 
time,  for  in  her  weak  state  small  troubles 
assumed  vast  proportions.  And  to  whom, 
with  the  quick  sensitiveness  that  Margaret 
had,  would  not  a  difference  of  opinion  even 
between  her  and  one  to  whom  she  owed  a 
lat^e  debt  of  gratitude  have  caused  dis- 
quietude and  distress  ? 

And  a  difference  oi  opinion,  nay,  a  pamfiil 
coldness,  had  suddenly  sprung  up  between 
Margaret  and  her  friend. 

The  cause  was  apparently  not  fax  to  seek. 
Margaret,  finding  alt  attempts  at  inducing  her 
friend  to  countenance  and  fiirther  her  return 
to  England,  and  feeling  that  duty  demanded 
of  her  at  any  sacrifice  of  comfort  or  inclina- 
tion to  return  to  the  children,  at  length  re- 
solved that  she  must  act  for  herself. 

"  I  have  been  weak  too  long,"  she  said  to 
herself,  as  her  white  lips  compressed  them- 
selves into  a  look  as  near  obstinacy  as  her 
£oft  wistful  eyes  would  allow.  And  then 
she  had  sat  down  and  written  the  letter  just 
quoted  to  Philip{Hne. 

Mrs.  Armytage  was  writing  in  the  drawing- 
room  when  Margaret  er.tered  with  her  closed 
letter  in  her  hand.  Margaret  stooped  and 
laid  her  thin  cheek  against  that  of  her  friend. 
"  I  mujt  go,"  she  said  softly.  "  You  would 
not  help  me,  so  I  have  had  to  settle  it  for 
myself." 

"  Oh ! "  replied  Mrs,  Armytage  drily.  "  And 
what  day  do  you  propose  starting  ?" 

"  Thursday,"  said  Margaret,  her  knees 
shaking  under  her,  for  she  was  too  weak  as 
yet  to  bear  the  slightest  excitement  of  feeling. 
"  Very  well,  Lightfoot  shall  pack  for  you. 
Perhaps  you  will  kindly  give  her  your  orders." 
Margaret  sat  down  on  a  sofa  by  the  win- 
dow, and  the  tears  welled  into  her  eyes.  She 
was  too  choked  to  speak,  and  silence  there 
was  for  half  an  hour,  only  interrupted  by  the 
scratch,  scratch,  of  Mrs.  Armytage's  pen. 

A  dream  is  said  to  occupy  but  a  few  in- 
stants of  time.  No  wonder  Margaret  in  that 
silent  half  hour  had  time  for  a  dream  as  long 
as  life  itself.  She  had  a  way  of  going  back 
with  a  mournful  pleasure  to  days  gone  by, 
fingering  the  well-conned  rosaiy  of  years  and 
days,  each  bead  fraught  with  so  much  dis- 
tress, so  much  of  care,  and  so  little  sunshine 
in  between.  Here  she  sat  to-day  in  Rome 
and  questioned  her  own  soul.  She  was  out 
of  f  [vour  with  the  friend  to  whom  she  owed 
iier  life;  she  was  leaving  Rome  with  its 
enchantment  and  its  associations  of  pleasure 


and  of  congenial  companionship.    Above  alli 
she  was  leaving  Caspar  in  a  foreign  grave. 

She  was  still  weak  enough  to  cry  in 
womanish  fashion  over  triSes, -weak  enough 
to  dread  the  journey  alone,  weak  enough  Eo 
wish  the  day  of  parting  over.  And,  seeing 
these  many  cares  and  drawbacks  in  the  course 
she  had  resolved  upon,  what  of  attraction  is 
there  in  it' to  be  set  against  them?  The  chil- 
dren, and  perhaps  Philippine.  But  then 
with  the  children  she  must  take  up  fresh 
burdens  as  well  as  pleasures.  The  sight  of 
Philippine  would  arouse  the  most  painful  of 
memories ;  perhaps  Philippine's  own  face 
might  be  a  source  of  grief  to  Mai^aiet,  for 
how  did  she  know  what  tale  that  face  would 
icU? 

Margaret  questioned  hctsd^  I  sa.y.    We 
have  a  right  to  hear  her  verdict,   I  think. 
"  Are  j'ou  happy,  Margaret,  or  unhapf^?" 
The  answer  comes,  "  Happy."  I 

Now  we  might  be  curious,  and  b^  to  ! 
analyse  her  thoughts,  to  furrow  up  the  soil 
and  find  the  cause.  Here  we  have  do  right 
at  alL  Margaret's  ijt&  have  tcdd  us  all  ^e 
means  them  to  telL  If  they  tell  any  won—  . 
then  please  move  aw^,  and  look  at  the  | 
beggars  in  the  convent  gnden. 

Do  you  ever  think  how  blessed  yoo  are  in 
being  able  to  look  at  all?  Do  you  ever 
think  wliat  it  must  be  to  be  a  Mr.  PaJgrave 
in  a  world  of  darkness  of  your  own  ? 

For  Mr.  Pal^ve  is  blind.  There  is  no 
mystery  about  it  that  it  should  be  hidden. 
You  have  guessed  it  long  ago  perhaps  from 
his  clinging  dependence  to  his  friend,  from 
various  little  signs  that  first  broke  the  sus- 
picion to  Margaret  and  to  Mrs.  Armytage, 
though  many  days  passed  before  the  suspicion 
became  a  truth. 

He  is  blind,"  whispered  Jack  Williams, 
shaping  his  lips  into  the  words  rather  than 
forming  any  sounds,  on  the  second  day  of  J 
their  acquaintance  when  Mrs.  Armytage  had  ^ 
unwittingly  directed  his  attention  to  a  pic- 
turesque group  of  these  very  beggars  you  ate, 
ought  to  be,  looking  at  now. 
It  was  no  wonder  they  had  not  discovered 
It  first.     Thai  his  eyes  were  weak  they  had 
seen,  but  he  had  paid  his  first  visit  late  on  ao 
afternoon   by  twilight,  and  sitting  with  his 
back  to  the  light,  the  awfully  still  and  con- 
stant look  of  a  blind  man's  eyes  had  escaped 
■  e  notice  of  both. 

Afterwards  they  had  heard  the  stoiy  ton) 
Jack  Williams. 

He  had  distinguished  himself  at  Oxford,  j 
taking  a  first-class  in  classics,  and  in  law  and 
history.     The  only  son  of  his  mother,  and 


she  a  widow,  he  had  devoted  all  his  energies 
as  much  to  her  comfort  and  satisfaction  as  to 

the  dailing  pursuits  of  study.  But  his  health 
had  never  been  good,  and  before  he  had  gone 
in  for  his  last  examination  he  felt  that  bis 
eyes  were  giving  way. 

"  I  loved  ambition  better  than  the  gifts  of 
God,"  he  said  to  Jack  once,  "and  I  satisfied 
one  by  sacrificing  the  other.  I  did  it  with 
my  eyes  open,"  he  said  with  a  mournful 
smile,  "and  now  I  must  not  complain  that 
they  are  shut," 

When  Margaret  first  discovered  Mr.  Pal- 
grave's  loss  it  affected  her  very  painfully. 
Blindness  had  for  her  an  overpowering  dread 
that  was  almost  horror.  Blindness  in  a  man 
who  was  a  young  man  still,  filled  her  with  an 
unspeakably  great  compassion,  while  the  awe 
that  it  at  first  inspired  in  her  amounted 
almost  to  repulsion. 

She  said  something  of  this  to  Jack  Williams, 
but  not  till  she  could  tell  him  that  constant 
intercourse  with  Mr.  Palgrave  had  entirely 
removed  the  childish  prejudice. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  of  you,  don't  let  him  luiow  that," 
he  replied,  "  for  strangely  enough  he  has  him- 
self the  idea  that  his  blindness  makes  him 
repulsive.  He  is  so  little  used  to  it  that  it  is 
a  very  tender  subject  too  j  I  never  mention 
it  unless  he  does  so  first  He  will  never  talk 
to  you  of  it,  however,  so  there  is  no  fear  of 
your  committing  yourself  by  telling  him  what 
your  first  feelings  towards  him  were." 

"  It  was  not  towards  him"  said  Margaret 
hastily ;  "  it  was  the  blindness  itself  that  re- 
pelled me.  It  is  an  odd  feeling  that  I  cannot 
account  for.  Do  you  know  my  strongest 
associations  with  SL  Mark's,  at  Venice,  is 
that  of  a  blind  man  whom  I  saw  led  in  by  a 
friend,  just  as  you  lead  Mr.  Palgrave.  I  was 
five  years  old  then ;  my  father  had  taken  us 
to  Venice,  This  man  stood  up  erect  against 
the  wall  as  motionless  as  a  statue.  The 
crowd  surged  round  him.  The  organ  rolled, 
fresh  faces  were  always  passing  and  repass- 
ing. Now  and  then  he  felt  nervously  with 
his  fingers  about  his  coat,  as  if  the  darkness 
were  quite  new  to  him.  Now  and  then  he 
moved  his  hand  a  little,  as  if  to  make  quite 
sure  that  he  was  master  at  least  of  that 

"  I  crept  closer  to  my  father,  but  my  eyes 
refused  to  leave  the  spot  to  which  they  were 
riveted.  I  suppose  it  was  the  helplessness 
of  the  man  in  strange  conjunction  with  an 
unusually  powerful  frame  that  impressed  ray 
child's  imagination,  but  still  more,  I  think,  the 
awful  constancy  of  his  fixed  gaze  as  he  towered 
there  over  the  moving  mass  of  people." 

After  a  little  further  conversation  about 
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Mr.  Palgrave,  in  which  Jack  Williams  poured 
out  his  grateful  soul  and  his  intense  love  and 
respect  for  his  friend  to  Margaret's  attentive 
ear,  she  asked — 

"  Is  there  any  hope  of  his  recovery  ?" 
"  He  has  given  up  all  hope.    At  least  he 
says  so,  and  I  think  it  is  as  well." 

This  was  all  but  a  few  days  after  the 
acquaintanceship  had  been  formed.  Later, 
though  Jack  Williams  was  never  weary  of 
praising  and  refeirmg  to  his  friend,  the  con- 
versation became  more  and  more  one-sided. 
Margaret  did- not  encourage  the  subject, 
though  she  listened.  It  is  a  great  pity  if  she 
has  let  that  foolish  prejudice  about  the  blind- 
ness return  again,  to  become  master  of  her 
better  sense. 

XXXVllI. 

"  Thkiik  GeJ,  wlw  uida  ow  blind  to  buIu  bw  lee." 
Eluauiu  U.  BaowniHO. 

Two  days  before  Margaret  left  Rome,  she 
was  sitting  very  wearied  and  disconsolate  in 
her  empty  room,  the  contents  of  her  rickety 
Roman  cupboard  strewed  on  the  floor,  and 
the  poor  battered  little  square  trunk  gaping 
to  receive  them.  She  had  not  done  more 
than  lay  a  few  books  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box  when  her  aching  back  compelled  her  to 
rest  for  a  moment.  Mrs.  Armytage's  maid 
was  to  fold  the  scanty  littic  wartlrobe,  but 
there  was  a  desk,  some  papers,  and  some 
books,  which  Margaret  did  not  care  to  trust 
to  other  hands  than  her  own. 

Whenshe  had  recovered  herself,  and  had 
put  in  the  remainder  of  her  treasures,  she 
threw  open  her  window  and  looked  out. 

The  next  day  was  Christmas-day.  In 
England  there  must  be  deep  snow,  holly, 
and  fires ;  or  that  green,  moist,  grey  Christ- 
mas-tide, with  the  shadow  of  its  sad  saying 
about  "fiat  churchyards."  How  diiferent 
here  I  Blue  sky,  a  hot  sun,  open  carriages, 
flowers— everything  suggestive  of  peace  and 
good-will,  but  not  of  yule  logs  or  old  associa- 
tions. Rome  is  astir ;  foreigners  have  flocked 
to  her  for  the  great  festival;  the  Piiferari, 
who  have  played  since  Advent  began,  to 
every  Madonna  at  every  street  comer,  are 
ending  their  tuneful  jubilee ;  to-morrow  no 
one  will  listen  to  them.  The  silver  trumpets 
wii!  empty  Rome's  streets  to  fill  her  Sl  Peter's. 

Margaret,  standing  at  her  window,  was 
thinking  of  all  this,  and  watching  a  group  of 
men  playing  "Mora"  in  the  street  below. 
"  Due  1  Tre  I  Qualtro  1  Tutti ! "  diey  kept 
calling,  in  a  shrill,  biting  cry,  beneath  the 
overhanging  boughs  of  an  ilex.  A  footstep 
or  footsteps  on  the  landing  of  their  own 
"  stage"  called  her  attention  from  the  window. 
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She  had  a  way  now  of  listening  to  footsteps 
— perhaps  fevers  leave  such  effects  upon  the 
nerves."  Several  voices  were  speaking,  lug- 
gage was  being  carried  up  and  put  down 
heavily  on  the  ground. 

"  Margaret  Marshall  leaves  on  Thursday, 
and  then  you  can  have  her  room,"  said  Mrs. 
Armytage,  quite  distinctly. 

"  Please,  let  me  wash  my  hands  and  face," 
was  the  answer.    "  I  feel  a  ruffian." 

Poor  Luke  Carew !  you  are  quite  right  to 
wash  your  hands  and  face.  You  will  need 
all  the  assistance  that  you  can  lend  yourself 
or  that  others  will  give  you. 

So  he  had  come.  There  had  been  hints  of 
it  several  times.  "  He  may  come  any  day," 
Margaret  had  overheard  his  sister  saying  to 
some  friend,  though,  since  the  coolness  had 
spnn%  up  between  the  two  women,  Luke 
had  been  passed  over  in  complete  silence. 

Margaret  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl  and 
preparml  to  go  out,  for  the  first  time  alone. 
Would  it  look  like  cowardice,  or  affectation, 
or  emotion?  Perhaps.  But  she  was  sot 
coward  enough  to  sacrifice  her  inclination  to 
what  people  might  say  or  think.  "  And," 
said  Margaret,  hardening  herself  as  she  drew 
her  shawl  tighter  round  her  and  went  quietly 
down  the  long  stone  stairs,  "  what  can  it 
matter  what  Mr.  Carew  thinks  ?  " 

She  found  the  Corso  too  crowded  to  be 
pleasant,  and  made,  as  quickly  as  her  weak 
limbs  would  allow,  for  the  Doria  Gallery. 
It  was  sweet  to  breathe  the  &esh  air  of 
heaven ;  and  a  certain  sense  of  freedom 
came  back  to  her  as  she  stepped  along 
alone — for  she  had  lost  her  freedom,  of  this 
she  was  quite  certain.  Was  it  good?  She 
knew  it  Was  it  pleasant  ?  She  was  not  sure. 
Only  she  drew  her  shawl  yet  closer,  and  said 
to  herself  that  it  was  sweet  to  be  alone. 

A  few  moments  saw  her  seated  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  the  great  gallery,  people  pass- 
ing to  and  fro  before  her,  but  her  eyes  and 
soul  absorbed  in  the  great  works  that  held 
her  attention,  and  even  prevented  her  from 
seeing  and  dilating  on  the  hay,  straw,  and 
stubble,  which  abound  in  Roman  galleries  as 
elsewhere. 

She  had  taken  a  quiet  window-seat  oppo- 
site some  picture  that  fascinated  herj  then 
her  view  was  obscured  by  two  figures,  who 
coming  in  by  one  door  were  passing  through 
with  their  tmcks  turned  towards  her  to  the 
other.  Sut  the  same  picture  which  had 
attracted  her  seemed  to  interest  them  ;  and, 
as  they  paused,  she  recognised  Jack  Williams 
and  Mr.  Palgrave,  The  surprise  brought  a 
little  colour  to  her  face,  perhaps.     £ut  then 


she  is  very  weak  still,  and  that  is  nothii^. 
But,  unlike  herself,  Margaret  did  not  at  once 
stand  up  and  offer  a  greeting.  An  instant 
later,  when  she  had  thought  better  of  it  and 
was  about  to  do  so,  a  lady,  to  Margaret's 
surprise,  joined  the  two  friends. 

Mr.  Palgrave  held  out  his  hand,  and,  feel- 
ing for  here  while  his  sightless  eyes  turned 
towards  her,  he  drew  her  arm  within  his 
own. 

"  Now,"  Margaret  could  hear  him  say,  in 
his  patient,  calm  voice,  "  read  the  picture  to 
me.  Your  eyes  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  me 
the  story  well." 

"  It  is  a  St  Agnes,"  s^d  Jack  Williams, 
and  then  he  proceeded  to  describe  the  pic- 
ture. After  which  the  lady  at  his  right  side 
did  likewise,  but  coloured  her  word-paintiDg 
with  a  true  poetry  of  her  own. 

"  Can  you  see  it  now  ?"  she  asked. 

Mr.  Palgrave  drew  her  hand  closer  to  his 
side,  and  laid  his  own  upon  it  as  his  answer. 

"You  are  not  cold  in  here?"  he  asked  : 
tenderly.  And  those  sad  eyes,  turned  upon 
her,  showed  themselves  in  part  to  Margaret  , 
loo.  She  could  not  bear  to  see  blind  eyes,  I 
you  know.  That  must  be  why  her  face  has 
changed  in  the  last  moments  since  we  have 
been  looking  at  the  picture. 

"  1  can  show  you  it  better,"  said  Jack  Wil- 
liams, smiling,  "  by  telling  you  who  it  is  like." 

"  Who  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Palgrave  quickly. 

"  Margaret — Miss  Marshall— it  is  her  hct 
on  canvas.  I  have  always  thought  her  hke 
a  saint — like  a  St  Agnes,  too,  only  with 
more  power,  much  more  power." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  her,"  s^d  the  lady. , 
"  I  am  jealous  of  this  Margaret."  And  as ; 
she  spoke  her  tall,  delicate  figure  turned  itself 
half  round,  and  Margaret  saw  a  beautiful  face 
under  a  thin  black  veil,  eyes  full  of  sorrow, 
and  the  sweetest  and  smallest  of  moulhs 
playing  with  a  gentle  smile. 

And  then  the  three  passed  from  the  room, 
and  Margaret  was  left  with  her  St  Agnes. 

When  she  thought  of  it  afterwards  she 
could  not  teU  why  she  had  sat  there  stupid 
and  motionless.  Why  had  she  listened  to 
what  they  had  said  of  her?  Why  had  she 
not  at  least  left  the  room?  But  it  had  all 
passed  in  a  moment  She  knew  nothing, 
except  that  an  unconquerable  dread  of  being 
surprised  and  spoken  to  just  then  had  pos- 
sessed her. 

When  she  got  home  she  was  given  a  caid. 
It  bore  the  name  of  Mr.  lickering.  He 
would  call  again  at  four  o'clock. 

"And  luncheon  is  ready,  Margaret,"  said 
Mrs.  Armytage  in  a  tone  more  amiable  than 
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it  had  been  for  days  past,  "  and  my  brother 
Luke  has  come." 

Which  were  the  most  distasteful  of  the 
two,  Luke  or  luncheon,  it  was  difficult  to  say. 

"  Oh,  child  I "  said  Mrs.  Armytage  again, 
when  the  trio  so  ill  at  ease  sat  down  to  their 
light  luncheon  of  fruit,  maccaroni,  and  wine 
— "  how  tired  you  look !  What  have  you 
been  doing  with  yourself — and  how  do  you 
think  you  are  to  start  on  Thursday  f " 

Margaret  smiled.  But  grapes  and  oranges 
lay  untouched  on  her  plate,  and  she  acknow- 
ledged that  though  she  had  sat  nearly  all  the 
morning  in  the  gallery  she  was  a  good  deal 
tired. 

"We  have  a  plan  for  St.  Peter's  and  all 
manner  of  churches  Co-night,"  said  Mrs.  Army- 
tage kindly.  "  And  I  did  so  wish  you  to  be 
fresh  and  able  for  it" 

Margaret  said  she  should  be  quite  able, 
though  her  looks  belied  her  words. 

XXXIX. 

Four  o'clock  came,  and  with  it  Mr.  Pick- 
ering. 

His  meeting  with  Margaret  was  of  so  affec- 
tionate a  character  that  Luke  Carew  frowned 
a  little,  in  spite  of  himself,  as  he  left  them 
together. 

"  My  dear  I  my  dear !"  Mr.  Pickering  kept 
saying,  wringing  her  hand  in  his  elephantine 
clasp,  and  really  moved  too  much  for  his 
usual  rough  speech  and  manner.  He  re- 
covered himself  very  shortly,  however,  and 
was  the  veritable  Joshua  once  rooM. 

"  Poor  dear  !  poor  dear  I "  he  ejaculated 
once,  when  Margaret's  eyes  filled  with  tears 
as  he  alluded  to  their  last  meetmg.  She 
had  not  seen  him  more  than  twice  or  three 
times  in  her  life,  and  yet  the  unmistakable 
warmth  of  fiiendship  came  into  the  room 
with  him. 

"  WeU,  miss,"  he  continued  when  he  felt 
better,  and  the  tears  had  fallen  into  Mar- 
garet's lap;  "well,  and  I  propose  to' be  so 
impertinent  as  to  ask  what  your  plans  are. 
Where  do  you  propose  setting  up  rfiop  when 
you  get  back  to  the  old  place  across  the 
Channel  ?" 

Margaret  said  sorrowfully  she  had  no  plans, 
further  than  her  intention  of  returning  to  the 
cottage  at  Femhill. 

"Fernhill!  cottage',  stuff  and  nonsense, 
miss  !  Excuse  me  for  saying  so,  but  this  is 
all  sham  and  make-believe.  Vou  ain't  really 
set  upon  that  plan,  I  believe  you.  Not 
you ! — oh  !  no." 

And  Mr.  Pickering  burst  into  a  loud  guf- 
faw, and  threw  himself  heavily  back  in  the 


arm-chair,  which  creaked  ominously,  and 
showed  symptoms  of  Roman  decay. 

Margaret  looked  at  him  bewi^ered  and 
astonished. 

"  What  do  ^ou  mean  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Now, "  said  he,  "  I'm  pretty  fairly  up  to 
womanish  dodges,  that  I  am,  having  had 
some  small  experience  with  one  Mts.  F.  But 
I  reckon  they  beat  me  sometimes,  'specially 
women  with  saintly  faces.  Whether  the/te 
speaking  truth,  or  working  on  a  poor  chap's 
feelings,  I  ain't  at  hberty  to  guess.  But 
what  I  mostly  goes  in  for  is,  making  for  the 
point.  And  when  I  asks  a  stra^ht  question 
there  isn't  one  woman  out  of  fifty  has  the 
moral  what.d'ye-call-it  to  tell  a  lie !  With 
your  leave,  miss,"  and  he  bent  forward,  and 
peered  into  Margaret's  face,  "  I'm  going  to 
ask  a  question  now  of  you ;  and  as  I'm  in- 
terested in  the  concern,  perhaps  you'll  do  me 
the  kindness  to  reply.     Have  I  your  leave?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Margaret,  unhesitatingly. 

"Well,  then,"  and  he  drew  in  his  chair  till 
his  knees  almost  touched  Margaret's,  while 
he  lowered  his  voice  to  a  confidential  whisper 
(he  could  not  whisper,  and  it  ended  in  a 
hoarse  falsetto).  "  Do  you  mean  to  set  up 
for  yourself,  or  do  you  mean  to  enter  into 
partnership  ?" 

"  I  don't  understand,"  she  replied, 

"  To  be  plainer,  miss,  have  you  forsworn 
the  single  state  and  art  together ;  and  are 
you  going  in  for  matrimony,  money,  and  the 
domestic  hearth  ?  " 

Margaret  fairly  laughed.  It  was  so  long 
since  she  had  done  so,  that  the  sound  of  her 
own  laughter  saddened  her  again.  She  sighed, 
and  assured  Mr.  Pickering  that  she  had  no 
idea  of  abjuring  either  her  art  or  the  single 
sUte.  ' 

Mr.  Pickering  gave  a  long  peculiar  whistle 
through  his  thick  lips,  and  his  great  eyebrows 
contracted.  Thewhistle  implied  satisfaction; 
the  contraction,  of  course,  suggested  a  draw- 
back, or  a  difficulty. 

"Poor  chap!  poor  chap  I"  he  muttered 
between  his  teeth. 

Then  there  was  a  silence,  while  he  patted 
his  great  foot  on  the  ground,  and  ran  his 
huge  hand  through  the  mop  of  grizzly  hair 
that  crowned  him. 

Presently  he  looked  up,  set  his  jaw  reso- 
lutely, and  said, 

"  Miss  Marshall !" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Pickering." 

"  The  Almighty  has  liis  system  of  compen- 
sations— Carew  loses ;  art  and  Joshua  Picker- 
ing win.  Will  you  be  led  by  me  in  the  mat- 
ter of  this  art?    I  ain't  a  polished  scholar, 
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and  I  ain't  a  poet,  but  I've  climbed  out  of 
the  dunghill  along  of  this  art  of  roine,  and  I 
think  I  can  help  yoti  too.  My  dear,"  said 
he,  softening  his  voice  to  a  tone  Margaret 
had  never  heard  in  it  before,  and  holding  out 
his  hand  for  hers,  "my  dear — no  offence  I 
hope — I  want  to  help  you.  You  ain't  too 
proud  to  leam  the  way  ?  " 

"  Not  too  proud,  I  hope,"  she  answered, 
"  to  learn  to  help  mystif." 

"The  genteel  blood!  Thank  the  stars, 
there  ^n't  none  of  it  here,  Joshua  P.,"  and  he 
dug  into  one  of  the  veins  of  his  brown  hand 
with  the  forefinger  of  the  other,  "  Not  that 
I  proposed  otherwise,  miss.  I  weren't  agoing 
to  offer  you  an  annuity,  nor  to  assist  you  into 
the  Lambeth  Union,  nor  to  send  you  round 
with  a  hat  tomorrow  in  St.  Peter's." 

"  You  are  always  kind,  Mr.  Pickering," 
said  Margaret.  "  I  know  you  would  not 
make  an  unworthy  proposal  to  me.  Tell  me 
what  I  must  do,  for,  indeed,  I  want  help." 
And  she  raised  her  large  mournful  eyes  to  his. 
He  looked  away  directly;  nay,  he  turned 
his  very  chair  round.  "  For  goodness  sake, 
don't  look  so  t  My  pocket's  got  turned,  and 
the  port-money  in  it.  And  now,  miss,  before 
:  you  see  so  ungenteel  a  thing  as  gold,  and 
!  heat  the  vulgar  click  of  coin,  let  me  tell  you 
I  that  you've  started  helping  yourself.  One, 
j  two,  three,  four,  five,"  and  he  counted  out 
I  forty  sovereigns  upon  the  table. 
I  "  You  ain't  going  to  '  go  off,'  I  hope,  miss  ? 
I  Not  while  I'm  alone  in  here,  if  you  please — 
j  might  look  odd  and  out  of  place — " 
I  "  I  never  faint,"  said  Margaret  disdainfully, 
<  forgetting  that  swoon  at  Munich,  she  had 
I  indeed  hardly  known  of,  with  tears  pour- 
ing down  her  thin  cheeks.  "  How  have  I 
earned  this  ?  Is  it  a  dream  ?  What  does  it 
mean,  Mr.  Pickering?" 

"  It  means  you  painted  a  picture  in  your 
dream,"  said  Joshua,  with  a  half  bacchanalian 
grin  of  delight  at  her  astonishment  and 
emotion  j  "  it  means  I  came  and  took  it  away 
while  you  slept ;  it  means  '  a  sleep  of  sorrow 
and  a  dream  of  joy ;'  it  means  a  picture  of  a 
child's  head  that's  sold  to  a  connoisseur ;  the 
artist  one  Margaret  Marshall.  It  means,  my 
dear,  forty  pounds  sterling  1"  And  arriving  at 
that  tremendous  climax  of  his  eloquence,  Mr, 
Pickering  wiped  his  forehead,  and  was  silent. 
"And  now,"  he  resumed,  while  Margaret 
smiled  through  her  tears  and  fingered  the 
i  pieces,  making  little  broken  exclamations,  of 
'  gratitude  and  astonishment  all  the  while,  "  I 
have  a  plan  to  propose,  Miss  Marshall,  upon 
I  which  I  beg  your  consideration  for  one  whole 
i  day.  If  you  come  to  the  conclusion  I  come  to, 


you  will  not  make  the  train  to  Ciidta  Vecdiia 
heavier  on  Thursday.   You'll  stay  in  Rome." 

"  That  is  impossible,"  she  readied  decidedly. 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Joshua  ironically. 

"  What  is  your  plan  ?"  she  asked. 

"That  you  study  in  Rome — that  you  take 
a  studio  here,  in  Rome." 

"  That  is  impossible ! "  she  cried  ^ain  in- 
credulously, 

"  Indeed,  miss !  Well,  I'm  sony — mo^  ! 
soriy  to  find  you  ain't  so  large-minded  as  I  | 
took  you  for.  It's  narrow  minds,  I  guess,  | 
that  ain't  got  no  room  for  possibihties.  But 
I'll  say  good  morning,  miss,  as  my  mission  i 
ain't  as  successful  as  I  might  wish. 

'  Fue  tll«  well,  ud  if  Sot  tra ' " 

"  Don't  be  angry,  Mr.  Pickering,"  pleaded  i 
Margaret   "Youdon'tknowofmy difficulties. 
What  can  1  do  with  the  children?"  ] 

"  Children  !    children  !       People  meaning  i 
to  hook  it    oughtn't   to   leave   a    legacy  of 
children  to  the  world.     Beg    your    pardon,  ' 
miss.     No    offence,    I    hope.     Bring    them  | 
here,    of  course,  at  once.     Send  for  them,  ' 
I  mean.     Send  for  them !     Ill  telegraph  I 
111  write  !     I'll  write  six  letters ;  so  that  one 
of  the  six  has  a  good  chance  of  escaping 
the  old    '  Papds '   fingers.      Five    for     the 
post-ofUce  is  a  handsome  allowance,  eh  ?  Ill 
blow   up   the    cardinals!    I'll   prophesy  the 
downfall  of  Papery — Popery,  I  mean  !     It'll 
take  'cm  a  week  to  read  the  five.    Meantime, 
what  with  the  smoke  of  burning  'cm,  and  the 
bother  of  reading  'em,  the  sixth  '11  make  his 
way  to  England,  and  you  needn't  go.     Yon 
ain't  fit  to  travel ;  you  know  you  ain't."    And 
Mr,  Pickering  opened  his  snuff-box  and  ab- 
sorbed an  unusually  large  pinch. 

"  That  I  must  go  home  I  know,"  s^u'd  Mar- 
garet quietly,  "  Whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  me  to  come  back  to  Rome  and 
follow  your  advice,  that  is  such  a  weighty 
quesrion  for  a  lonely  woman  like  me,  that 
you  must  give  me  time  to  answer  it.  Shall  I 
see  you  in  St  Peter's  to-night  ?  " 

"Oh  yes  !    Pasiorelly,  or  something,  eh?" 

"  Yes,  it  b^ns  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock. 
I  am  going  there  instead  of  to  high  mass 
to-morrow.  I  will  tell  you  then,  if  I  can, 
what  my  '  possibilities '  are.  You  must  not 
despise  me  if  I  am  less  large-hearted  than 
you,  Mr,  Pickering." 

And  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  or 
hands,  they  parted. 


"  They  ilso  lerro  wbo  only  jlMd  »Dd  i™il."—MaTOB. 

Very   few  people   go   to   St  Peter's    on 
Christmas-eve,    for     the    greater    part     of 
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Rome  reserves  itself  for  high  mass  the  next 
day. 

All  the  more  peacefal  and  impressive,  there- 
fore, is  the  long  vigil  in  the  beautiful,  silent 
place. 

Xbere  are  no  lights,  save  in  the  diapel  on 
the  left-hand  side,  where  the  Pastorale,  the 
Song  of  the  Shepherds,  is  being  sung;  This 
li^ht,  in  a  pale  flood,  streams  out  into  the 
dim  aisles,  and  lights  up  the  faces  of  the  few 
who  stand  beside  the  entrance  :  priests,  with 
books,  joining  the  choir  within.  Zouaves  lean- 
ing against  some  marble  monument,  a  good 
manyforeigners,  chiefly  English  and  American, 
who  have  come  to  see,  if  not  to  understand. 

There  is  a  group  oi  these  whom  we  must 
look  at  for  a  moment.  They  are  standing  to 
the  right  of  the  chapel,  the  full  light  falling 
on  their  features.  A  blind  man  with  a  grand 
face  and  'bnrv,  sightless  blue  eyes  looking 
constantly  onwards,  a  mouth  with  the  smile 
of  a  child  playing  upon  it;  but  that  firm  look 
of  patient  resolve  there  too,  so  utterly  un- 
childlike.  Is  he  listening  to  the  music,  drink- 
ing in  its  hamtoaies,  that  his  face  is  so  holy 
and  so  calm?  I  think  he  must  hear  sweeter 
melodies  than  these —soul-melodies  surging 
up,  clashing  with  the  Pastorale  into  melo- 
dious discords,  cairying  him  quite  above  St. 
Peter's  and  the  towering  dome. 

The  great  dodc  booms  twelve  1  and  Aen 
the  Pastocale  verily  begins ;  fir  Christmas 
morning  dawns  upon  old  earth  again.' 

The  blind  nan  becomes  a  little  restless. 
Can  it  be  the  change  in  the  muac,  the  clear 
ring  of  the  shepherds' pipes  breaking  through 
the  roll  of  tbc  organ?  He  puts  out  his  hand 
and  feels  round  bim.  He  speaks  his  fnend's 
name ;  but  }ack  Williams  has  left  him  since 
we  looked,  and  is  wandering  now  round  the 
tomb  of  the  apostle  at  the  farther  end. 

Mr.  Palgnive  sighs,  leans  back  against  the 
wall  once  more,  and  throws  his  bead  up  with 
an  expression  aH  pain.  He  moves  his  child- 
like hps ;  it  seems  as  if  he  might  be  saying 
something  between  a  prayer  and  a  muffled 
moan  of  nusery. 

H  e  starts  eoddenly,  for  Ins  ha&d  is  touched. 

"  Even  my  ears  are  ■sdess  to  me,"  he  says 
to  Mrs.  Armytage  sadly,  for  it  is  she  who 
has  touched  him.  And  in  his  heart  he  adds, 
"  I  have  been  looking  for  you  a  long  while 
past"     But  this  not  to  Mrs.  Armytage, 

They  stand  there  for  half  an  hour,  a  silent 
group ;  Luke  Carew  beside  Margaret,  dan- 
gling an  officious  camp-stool  in  his  hand,  and 
trying  to  look  at  her  face,  which  she  turns 
from  him ;  Mrs.  Armytage,  talking  animatedly 
to  Mr.  Palgrave,  rather  more  than  he  seems 


to  care  for;  the  organ  rolling,  the  shepherds' 
pipes  waxing  loud  and  jubilant,  the  Zouave 
Jailing  asleep  over  his  folded  arms. 

"  Is  that  poor  Palgrave,  Miss  Marshall  ?  " 
Luke  inquires  timidly. 

"  It  is  Mr.  Palgrave,"  says  Margaret  drily. 
She  is  getting  terribly  tired  of  standing,  yet 
she  will  not  take  the  dangling  camp-stool  and 
gratify  poor  Luke.  She  would  like  to  walk 
about  and  change  her  position,  but  she  knows 
the  mournful  shadow  and  the  dangling  ap- 
pendage will  come  after  her.  She  knew  now 
she  had  never  loved  Luke  Carew.  She  felt 
that  to-night  her  indifference  had  become  dis- 
like. W^y  was  he  here,  why  did  he  intrude 
on  her  and  her  thoughts—"  this  last  night !" 
She  kept  sayir^  to  herself — "this  last  night!" 
And  yet  it  was  not  her  last  night  in  Rome. 

Mr.  and  Urs.  Pickering  arrived  in  St 
Peter's  about  one  o'clock.  "Where's  the 
'  Pastorelly,*  if  you  please,  Monsuire?"  she 
inquired,  arranging  her  disconcerted  locks  on 
either  side  her  face,  and  addressing  a 
young  German  priest,  who  shook  his  head 
solemnly  and  passed  on  to  kiss  what  remains 
of  St.  Peter's  toe. 

"Oil  est  cegnejepeuttrouverai  le  Pastorelly, 
Monfture?"  she  tried  next,  but  with  better 
success.  Her  informant  called  it  the  "  Pas- 
torelly" too,  and  pointed  out  the  chapel. 

Half-past  five.  St.  Feto's  stilL  The  Pas- 
torale still.  The  dawa  is  creeping  in,  and  all 
the  faces  are  weary  and  haggard. 

"When  is  it  to  be?"  asks  Mre,  Armytage 
of  a  lady  beside  her.  It  is  the  same  lady 
who  joined  Mr.  Palgrave  and  Jack  Williams 
in  the  Doria  galkiy. 

"  Not  for  a  year :  he  is  to  be  under  the 
doctors  at  Kissmgen  during  the  summer. 
The  oculist  returns  to  Rome  every  winter, 
and  if  Francis  is  well  enough,  please  God,  it 
will  be  tried  by  January  twclvemoiiths," 

"The  operation,  you  mean?" 

"  Yes  :  he  is  not  strong  enough  now.  His 
health  has  never  recovered  tfic  fever." 

"  And  he  lost  his  sight  tben  ?" 

"  Yes.  Three  years  ago.  Three  years  ago 
last  AugusL  CongestioB  fitUowed  the  fever  : 
the  oculist  thinks  that  congestion  is  the  sole 
cause  of  his  blindness.  The  operation,  if  it 
is  successful,  will  remove  that" 

"  Is  he  very  anxious  about  the  result?" 

"  Very.  He  has  been  more  anxious  than 
ever  lately.  He  does  not  seem  as  resigned 
to  his  blindness  as  he  used  to  be."  The  lady 
paused,  and  then  said  as  a  sudden  after- 
thought, "  Is  Miss  Marshall  here?  Will  you 
introduce  me?"  ,- 
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At  that  monieDt  Margaret  was  standing 
apart:  she  had  wearied  out  even  Ijikc's 
patience  for  a  while.  A  short  time  before 
upon  looking  round  she  had  noticed  the 
beautiful  woman  in  black  whom  she  had  seen 
in  the  Doria  gallery.  Margaret  had  not 
spoken  much  that  night,  but  now  she  drew 
farther  away  still,  and  stood  in  die  shadow 
alone.  "  Who  is  that!"'  she  asked  Jack  Wil- 
liams with  so  apparent  an  effort  that  he  thought 
she  was  ill,  and  offered  to  take  her  home. 


of  Mrs.  Palgrave's  face.  But  they  showed  it 
to  Margaret  as  she  had  never  seen  it  before 
SJie  was  not  a  young  woman  after  all :  the 
complexion,  whose  whiteness  and  fineness, 
together  with  her  erect  figure  and  perfect 
features,  had  given  her  at  first  sight  a  look  of 
youth,  was  after  all  a  little  furrowed,  had  lost 
the  soft  freshness  of  early  womanhood. 


"That  is  Mrs.  Palgrave,"  he  answered.  "Is 
she  not  beautiful  ?  Are  you  sure  you  are  not 
cold?ortired?  Willyoulet  me  take  you  home?" 

"  I  think  I  will  go  home  presently ;  I  am  a 
little  cold,"  said  Margaret  shivering,  and  draw- 
ing her  shawl  closer. 

And  as  she  stood  waiting  for  Jack  WilHams 
to  go  and  tell  Mrs.  Armytage,  the  latter  and 
the  lady  in  black  came  towards  her. 

As  they  drew  near,  the  chapel  lights  fell 
like  moonshine  on  every  white  straight  feature 


"This  is  our  friend  Mr.  Palgrave's  mother, 
Margaret — who   wishes  to  know  you,"  said 

Mrs.  Armytage, 

At  six  o'clock  or  sooner,  St.  Peter's  began 
filling  for  high  mass  at  nine.  Veiled  ladies  were 
moving  to  and  fro  and  taking  their  "  reserved 
places  "  with  looks  of  silent  satisfaction. 

Mrs,  Pickering  too  began  her  part,  railing 
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at  the  unfortunate  Joshua  for  having  n^lccted 
to  fpve  her  a  veil. 

"  It's  not  decent,  Pickering,  and  you  knows 
it.  Respectable  women  coming  here  to  be 
a-stared  at  by  them  nasty  priests.  Don't 
you  see  that  honid  sha.ven-head  looking  at 
me?  BmI  ytm  don't  care,  not  you  I  Oh  no  ! 
you  don't  care  I " 

"Bless  you,  woman!"  returned  Joshua, 
"  I'm  just  conceiving  a.  mural  Study,  my  dear, 
'St  Peter's  on  Christmas  moroing' — ladies 
veiled — monks  staring — Mrs.  Pickering  in 
the  foreground." 

"  Paied,  Pickering  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  tone  of 
genuine  anxiety. 

But  Mr,  Pickering  was  quoting  Byron,  and 
thinking  how  beautifiil  Margaret  would  look 
with  a  veil  like  that   He  should  make  a  study 


of  that,  and  abandon  the  "mural"  study 
after  aU. 

Margaret  waited  for  Mrs.  Armytage,  and  by 
half-past  six  they  were  at  home.  Luke  Carew 
did  not  return  with  them.  He  was  last  seen 
wringing  his  hands,  thinking  himself  unseen, 
in  a  dark  comer  of  St.  PetePs. 

"  I  see  you  dislike  my  brother,"  said  Mrs, 
Armytage  to  Margaret  as  they  drove  home. 
"  I  am  sorry,  my  dear,  and  I  hope  you  may 
do  better." 

Margaret  said,  as  best  she  could,  that  she 
was  very  sorry  too.  Who  knows  but  she  may 
have  echoed  the  last  wish  also,  and  thought 
it  possible  ? 

Margaret's  sleep  was  sweet  and  sound  that 
night,  and  the  night  after  too,  though  it  was 
I  the  last  in  Rome  for  her. 
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AND  yet  he  was  missed — and  yet  he  was 
wanted. 

The  world  soon  resumes  its  habits  after 
most  deaths :  for  few  deaths  it  even  sus- 
pends them.  Four  years  after  a  death — 
which  was  the  intenal  here — scarce  two  or 
three  men  in  a  generation  are  so  much  as 
thought  of  out  of  their  own  immediate  circle. 
We  can  be  dispensed  with,  we  can  be  replaced, 
the  busiest,  the  wisest,  the  greatest  of  us. 
There  is  but  one  heart,  for  most  men — not 
one,  for  very  many — in  which  the  void  left  is 
permanent.  Statesmen,  Churchmen,  gene- 
rals, orators,  poets,  philosophers,  of  whom  we 
said  in  the  lifetime  that  the  loss  would  be 
irreparable — they  are  gone,  and  we  have 
borne  it:  new  events  have  occurred,  new 
ideas  have  arisen,  new  combinations  and 
complications  of  circumstance — at  last  we 
feel  that  the  same  man  restored  would  be 
behindhand  in  his  knowledge,  would  be  in- 
appropriate in  his  counsel :  give  us  the  living 
man  for  the  living,  and  be  contented  to  deck 
with  flowers,  or  to  wet  with  your  tears,  the 
graves  of  the  departed. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  one  or  two  men  are 
not  only  missed,  but  wanted  again,  sorely 
wanted,  when  they  are  gone  ?  How  was  it 
let  us  ask  of  God's  Word  this  morning,  that 
this  particular  prophet,  whose  name  is  our 
study  for  three  Sundays  at  this  season,  was 
missed,  was  wanted,  by  king  and  people, 
when  he  had  been  dead  four  years  ?  ^ul, 
in  this  crisis  of  his  (ate,  with  the  Philistines 
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his  own  exploits,  will  expose  himself  to  dis- 
grace and  danger  by  unlawful  commerce  with 
necromancers,  if  he  may  but  have  five  words 
with  Samuel  And  yet  their  relations  in  life 
had  been  unsatisfactory:  their  commimica- 
tions,  as  king  and  seer,  had  been  closed  long 
before  death :  the  prophet  had  even  given 
away  the  throne,  had  even  anointed  the  suc- 
cessor. There  must  have  been  something — 
we  know  that  there  was  something — in  that 
character,  which  made  it  everlasting,  inde- 
structible, in  its  influence.  In  so  far  as  any 
influence  is  permanent,  it  will  be  found  to 
share  these  characteristics. 

I.  The  life  of  Samuel,  the  character  of 
Samuel,  was  one  all  through.  There  was  no 
break  in  it  There  was  no  dissolute  youth  . 
to  be  patched  up  by  spasms  and  convulsions 
of  repentance  into  a  grave  manhood  and  a 
reverend  old  age.  Samuel  was  not  only 
"lent  to  the  Lord"  from  his  childhood — was 
not  only  brought  up  in  a  priestly  house,  ' 
amidst  sights  and  sounds  of  religion :  from 
his  infancy  he  had  been  religious.  When 
other  youdis  around  him  were  disgusting  men  ' 
with  the  Lord's  offering  by  the  unholy  fami- 
liarity with  which  they  touched  the  s^nifices 
and  bandied  words  with  the  worshippers,  Jie 
moved  amidst  holy  things  holily :  he  felt  it  a  ' 
solemn  responsibility  to  sleep  in  the  precincts 
of  the  sanctuary :  he  was  alert  and  waking 
when  the  unknown  Voice  reached  him —  . 
ready,  when  he  knew  what  the  Voice  was, ' 
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to  answci  instantly,  "  Speak,  for  Thy  servant 
heareth," 

lliua  Samuel  supplies  the  counterpart  and 
correction  of  more  exciting  experiences. 
His  is  the  history  erf  a  life  brought  up  from 
childhood  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord.  "  In  quietness  and  in  confidence  " 
was  that  "  strength  "  matured,  because  there 
had  been  no  drying  up  of  the  6r3t  dew  of  the 
youth — no  loss  or  forfeiture  of  original  grace — 
only  that  early  "  planting  in  the  courts  of  the 
L.ord,"which"bnngsforthmorefruitintheage," 
and  "  ^ows  how  true  the  Lord  its  strength  is." 

Brethren,  the  grace  of  Conversion  is  mighty 
and  wonderful.  A  sinner  turned  from  the 
error  of  his  way  is  the  cause  of  joy  in  heaven. 
It  is  the  joy  over  a  recovery  from  deadly 
sickness.  It  is  the  joy  over  a  icstoiation 
from  drowning  or  shipwreck.  It  is  the  joy 
over  a  lost  one  found,  over  a  life  given  back 
from  the  dead. 

Brethren,  there  is  but  one  thing  greater. 
And  that  is,  the  unity  of  a  life  which  has  been 
all  God's  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  A 
life  that  has  had  no  reift  in  it,  and  no  chasm ; 
and  that,  not  because  it  was  all  colourless 
and  passionless  and  loveless,  but  for  the  very 
opposite  reason,  that  it  was  all  brightness,  all 
zeal,  and  all  devotion. 

That  terrible  saying,  "The  greater  the 
sinner  the  greater  the  saint,"  is  as  ignorant  as 
it  is  immoral.  The  Law  should  teach  us 
better,  if  not  the  Gospel.  Where  in  the  Book 
of  God  do  we  find  it  written  that  Conversion 
ought  to  be  the  Church's  hope  ?  Blessed  be 
God,  His  love  lies  deeper  than  doctrine,  and 
therefbre  we  trust  His  grace  with  the  repara- 
tive as  with  the  preventive  processes  of  the 
spiritual  life  -.  but  we  cannot  allow  that  sin, 
still  less  a  half-lifetime  of  sin,  is  the  necessity 
of  His  people :  we  cannot  consent  to  tank 
higher  among  Gospel  experiences  the  life  that 
has  been  reclaimed  than  the  life  that  has 
been  protected. 

The  life  before  us  to-day  was  a  unit  life ; 
not  a  life  cleft  in  twain — one  half  soiled  and 
spotted  and  stained,  the  other  half  washed 
and  cleansed  and  purified.  A  life  all  one — 
and  all  God's. 

I  know  that  it  is  idle  to  address  a  congre- 
gation of  mature  age  as  if  they  could  begin 
afresh  and  make  all  things  new.  It  is  like 
preaching  in  a  hospital  upon  the  blessings 
of  a  good  constitution.  We  are  to-day  such 
as  we  are,  God  can  justify  and  sanctify — 
God  Himself  cannot  unmake  the  thing  that 
has  once  been.  Still,  for  humility's  sake,  for 
truth's  sake,  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  let  us  ieel, 
let  us  sorrowfully  feci  this— that  God's  highest. 
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most  durable,  most  beautiful  works  on  earth 
are  for  the  unit  lives,  for  those  virgin  souls 
which  early  knew,  and  never  left,  the  first 
love.  It  is  to  these  that  sinnera  turn  in  thnr 
distress — it  is  to  these  that  they  tell  theii 
soul's  deepest  sorrows:  sympathy  with  sin 
helps  not,  it  defeats  rather,  sympathy  with 
the  sinner :  the  Sauls  turn  to  the  Samuels ; 
they  turn  not  to  the  Manassehs,  scarcely  to 
the  Magdalenes.  i 

Brethren,  there  is  not  enough  said  in  our 
Churches,  of  the  power  of  an  unforfdied 
purity.  It  is  a  rare  grace — it  ought  to  be  a 
great  ambition.  It  is  the  condition  of  some 
service ;  it  is  the  beauty  and  the  croim  of 
aU.  I  doubt  whether  Samuel  would  have 
been  wanted,  four  years  after  his  burial,  by  a 
restless  disconsolate  king,  if  he  had  lacked 
this  first  characteristic — of  a  unit  Ufe. 

3.  The  second  was,  an  absolute  disinter- 
estedness. 

It  is  this  quality  that  he  dwells  upon  in 
the  appeal  of  his  old  age.  "  Behold,  here  I 
am  :  witness  against  me  this  day  before  the 
Lord  and  before  His  anointed.  Whose  ox 
have  I  taken  ?  ...  of  whose  hand  have  I 
taken  any  bribe  ?  "  "  And  they  said.  Thou  ! 
hast  not  taken  aught  of  any  man's  hand." 

From  the  first  day  to  the  last,  he  had  lived 
for  his  people.    His  time,  his  strength,  his  I 
judgment,  his  voice,  his  intercession,  all  had  | 
been  theirs.     For  more   than   a    hundred  j 
years,   he  was  God's  and    Israel's.      It  is  . 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  power  of  this  ' 
grace — disinterestedness     "  I  seek  not  mine  I 
own  glory."    "  I  seek  not  yours,  but  you."  i 
Wheresoever  this  grace  is,  in  dimmest,  most  i 
clouded  reflection,  there  is  power.     Believe 
that  a  man  lives  neither  for  money,  nor  for 
rank,  nor  for  power,  nor  for  fame — -and  you 
trust  him  with  your  alL     Samuel  died,  as  be  i 
had  been  bom,  in  that  house  at  Ramah.    In  ' 
that  house  he  was  buried.    It  is  a  sort  of  I 
parable  of  disinterestedness.     Even  for  his  I 
burial-place  he  had  just  the  home.    Saul 
knew,  every  Israelite  knew,  that   no  event, 
political  or  ecclesiastical,  neither  consecra- 
tion  nor  coronation,    could    affect,   in   the 
slightest  degree,  the  circumstances  of  Samuel. 
He  lived  for  God  and  the  people.     There- 
fore there  was  a  blank  and  there  was  a  void 
when  he  was  gone.  Four  years  afier  his  burial, 
the  poor  king's  cry  was,  "  Biingme  upSarouel." 

I  do  not  say  that  no  man  can  be  disin- 
terested who  accepts  office,  or  stipend,  or  title. 
Even  to  Samuel,  when  men  came  to  enquire 
about  their  strayed  cattle  or  their  embarrass- 
ing duty,  they  brought  a  present  in  their  hand. 
Even  S-omui^l  was  asked  to  their  feasts,  and 
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they  waited  for  him  to  say  the  grace.  Office 
is  no  fiinecure.  Some  men  accept  it  as  their 
cross,  and  rengn  it  with  jubilation.  Some 
men  exercise  it  as  their  daily  sacrifice,  and 
feel  their  days  at  once  embittered  by  it  and 
shortened.  Some  of  the  most  disinterested 
men  that  erer  lived  have  been  ministers, 
bishops,  judges,  kings.  It  is  tbe  man  that 
makes  the  office,  not  the  office  the  man.  I 
only  say  that  disinterestedness  is  the  con- 
dition of  influence.  Yon  may  have  power — 
coarse  brutal  strength— without  it ;  for  there 
is  a  brute  force  of  office,  as  well  as  of  body : 
but  power  and  influence  are  seldom  tmilcd— 
never,  where  self-interest  rules. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  Saul  did  full  justice  to 
the  disinterestedness  of  Samuel.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  he  said  to  himself^  that  awful 
night  before  Gilboa,  There  was  once  a  man 
who  would  have  given  me  of  his  best — coan- 
sel,  sympathy.  Oh — far  above  all  to-night — 
prayer!  He  would  not  have  deserted  me — 
he  would  not  have  spumed  me  in  my  ex- 
tremity :  he  gave  me  up  because  he  thought 
me  crooked — because  he  could  not  make  me 
straightforward  in  God's  service  :  but  Oh  ! 
to-night,  could  I  but  see  him,  he  would  pity 
me  !     "  firing  me  up  Samuel ! " 

3.  I  will  add  a.  third  characteristic— what  I 
will  venture  to  call  the  adaptability  of 
Samnel. 

He  lived  in  an  age  of  transition.  He 
was  the  last  of  the  judges — he  was  the  first 
of  the  prophets.  Much  more  than  this — he 
was  also  the  designator  and  anointer  of  two 
kings — the  authoritative  inaugurator  of  a 
system  which  he  disapprOTCd — of  a  human 
in  place  of  a  theocratic  throne. 

His  very  soul  was  shaken,  was  convulsed, 
by  the  innovation.  He  thought  it  impolitic, 
and  he  thought  it  wrong.  His  prepossessions, 
his  opinions,  were  all  against  it  It  contra- 
dicted his  idea  of  the  very  meaning  of  the 
Chosen  People.  He  disapproved,  he  argued, 
he  warned,  he  remonstrated,  he  rebuked,  he 
all  but  refused.  He  did  not  refuse.  He  saw 
God  even  in  the  error.  It  was  a  retrograde 
step ;  but  sin  had  gone  first,  and  then  came 
necessity.  It  is  a  true  type  of  the  trial,  and 
the  duty,  of  politicians,  of  ecclesiastics,  who 
live  in  transitional  times.  They  cannot  but 
feel^they  cannot  hut  suffer.  'I'hey  do  well 
to  remonstrate — they  do  well  to  reprove. 
They  cannot,  they  ought  not  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  new.  They  must  be  solitaries, 
in  si'irit.  They  must  feel  keenly  the  lost  good, 
the  foreseen  evil.  Yet  they  do  not  well  to 
take  the  one  step  beyond.  They  have  no  ] 
right  to  seclude  and   separate   themselves.  | 


They  are  citizens  still,  if  nothing  more,  in 
God's  Israel ;  and  to  retire  because  all  is  not 
to  their  mind,  is  to  repudiate  the  franchise. 
Noi  must  they  stand  only  on  earth's  high- 
way, like  ghosts  and  spectres,  to  "  squeak  and 
gibber"  of  a  bygone  perfection.  Seriously, 
sadly,  mournfully,  yet  manfully  too,  they 
must  address  themselves  to  the  work  that  is, 
and  to  the  world  in  which  it  must  be  done. 
Till  God  gives  their  discharge,  they  are  in 
Hisarmy,  They  are  at  the  post  assigned — they 
must  do  what  they  can.  When  He  sees  that 
they  are  superannuated.  He  will  say  the 
"  Well  done,"  and  the  "  Come  up  hither." 

Saul  must  have  felt  that  no  officer  of  his 
army  was  half  so  loyal  to  him,  after  all,  as 
Samuel.  No  one  would  have  died  with  him, 
in  God's  cause,  more  cheerfully — not  even  the 
generous,  the  noble,  the  chivalrous  Jonathan. 

Men  do  trust  these  sad-hearted,  these  old- 
world,  these  out-of-date  heroes — ^when  they  see 
them,  at  the  same  time,  earnest  to  lend  a  hand 
to  the  practical,  and  to  make  the  most  of  that 
which  is.  No  work  is  more  true,  none  there- 
fore more  effective,  than  that  of  these  workers 
not  for  pleasure  but  for  duty.  You  see  it  in 
public  life — you  see  it  in  private. 

These  are  they  who  would  &in  dream 
themselves  back  into  earher,  fairer,  sunnier 
days — but  will  not  because  they  ought  not 
Here  has  God  set  me — here  will  I  dwell. 
Sparta  is  my  dty,  not  Athens  or  Corinth ;  it 
may  be  duller,  less  graceful,  less  attractive 
than  another's  capital — but  God  made  it 
mine,  and  I  will  "  adorn  "  it 

These  are  they  whose  home  is  not  lovely 
nor  loving — whose  fireside  is  sullen  or  churlish 
—whose  gentle  aims  have  been  frustrated,; 
and  who  find  but  a  solitude  where  they  looked 
for  a  paradise.  Yet  they  make  the  best  of  it ; 
expressive  saying  I  how  vast  the  difference 
between  the  "  best "  of  it  and  the  "  worst !" 
They  adapt  themselves  to  the  position ;  and 
God  adorns  the  winter  of  the  old  age  with  a. 
few  blossoms  of  hope  and  promise,  telling  of 
an  inheritance  above,  beyond — an  inherit- 
ance incorruptible  and  undefiled  and  that 
fadeth  not  away. 

4.  Finally,  and  far  above  all,  the  real  in- 
ispensableness  of  Samuel  was  his  living 
communion  with  God  Most  High. 

From  that  first  night  at  Shiloh — when  the 
child  ran  three  times  to  the  old  priest,  and 
at  last  told  what  to  say  if  the  Voice 
lid  speak  again — on  through  the  tens  and 
s  ot  years  in  the  fulness  of  which  he 
found  his  last  rest  in  his  own  house  at  Ramab 
— Samuel  had  been  the  living  medium  of 
God's  communications  with  IsraeL    "The 
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word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days : 
there  was  no  open,"  no  common,  spread- 
Abroad,  "  vision."  God  in  those  days  spoke 
through  a  prophet,  and  the  prophet  of  those 
days  was  Samuel  When  be  was  gone,  there 
was  no  one.  Think  of  the  helplessness  ! 
How  dreary  must  have  been  a  God^silent 
earth  !  Yes,  we  may  imagine  it  a  relief  to  be 
"  let  alone" — a  relief,  to  have  the  excuse  of 
not  knowing — a  relief,  to  hear  no  "word  be- 
hind us,  saying.  This  is  the  way  I"  Have  we 
tried  it  ?  Have  wc  tried  it,  J  do  not  say  in 
days  of  merriment  and  nights  of  feasting — I 
do  not  say  while  life  is  quite  young,  and 
everything  is  decked  in  gay  colouis,  even  this 
sombie,  this  monotonous,  this  heart-aching 
earth — but  have  we  tried  the  being  without 
God's  voice  in  some  season  of  calamity,  of 
tenor,  of  grief,  of  remorse  ?  Have  we  tried 
it  when  conscience  was  sore  and  imtable, 
when  memory  was  black  with  frightful  sin, 
and  anticipation  hot  with  flames  of  j  udgment  ? 
What  would  we  not  give,  at  such  a  moment, 
for  that  saintly  mother  whose  very  face  shone 
with  God's  light,  or  that  devout  pastor  who 
seemed  to  pass  from  the  closet  which  was 
God's  sanctuary  to  the  pulpit  which  was 
God's  oiade  ?  Can  we  not  enter  then  into 
the  disconsolate  cry  of  the  king  hurrying 
blindfold  to  his  ruin,  "Bring  me  up  Samuel?" 
God  is  silent  to  me — neither  by  dieam  nor 
by  vision  will  He  condescend  to  speak  to 
me,  a  sinner  that  has  flung  away  grace — Oh, 
bringme  where  I  can  hear  the  echo  of  His  reve- 
lation— bring  me  to  the  man,  dead  or  living, 
whose  ear,  from  childhood,  God  has  opened  1 
Strange  it  seems,  very  strange,  that  we 
should,  of  our  own  will,  go  back  from  Gospel 
to  Law — ^from  the  open  countenance  to  the 
dim  reflection — from  "  the  Spirit  poured  upon 
servants  and  handmaidens,"  to  the  privil^ed, 
the  sparing  gift  of  that  Spirit  to  prophets,  one 
in  their  generation !  Yet,  brethren,  our  ap- 
peal is  to  you — and  "heart  answereth  to 
heart"  in  making  it — which  of  all  us  is  this 
day  in  vital,  living,  face-to-face  converse  with 
the  God  revealed  to  us  in  His  Son  ?  Sufi^er,  I 
pray  you,  lay  to  heart  the  word  of  enquiry — 
Have  you  spoken,  you,  and  you,  in  this  very 
service,  to  a  God  living  and  listening  and 
almighty  to  answer?  Remember,  neither 
preacher  nor  priest  can  do  this  for  you — 
neither  director,  nor  confessor,  nor  sage,  nor 
saint  In  these  days  of  grace  and  the  Gospel, 
the  man  deals  with  God,  or  nothing !  You 
can  put  nothing,  no  one,  between — neither 
parent,  nor  fneod,  nor  minister — neither  ser- 
vice, nor  sacrament — neither  angel,  nor  saint, 
nor  virgin — direct,  direct,  or  none,  is  the  com- 


munication ;  and  he  who'  communicates  not  | 
has  not  the  Spirit,  and  he  who  has  not  the  I ' 
Spirit  of  Christ  is  none  of  His.  1 1 

Oh,  it  were  sinking,  and  not  rising,  in  this    1 
appeal,  to  speak  to  you  of  the  absolute  loss  ai  1 1 
influence  involved  in  separadon  &om  God.  .1 
It  is  true — it  is  true — to  have  God  in  you,  to  I 
have  access  to  Him  and  to  use  it,  this,  this  is    | 
power !     This  it  is  which  makes  you  a  force  I ' 
and  a  might  in  your  generation — this  it  is 
which  makes  your  friend,  which  makes  yoor  1 
home,  which  makes  your  country,  miss  you 
when  you  have  been  four  years  dead.    The  ! 
man  who  brought  into  ray  life,  into  my  soul, 
God's  message — Oh,  bring  him  back  I    He  1 1 
comes  not,  but  you  can  do  better !    You  can  ' ' 
do  that  which  he  did — you  can  cry  to  God,    | 
and   He  shall   hear  you ;  ^ea.  He  will  be 
with  you  in  trouble ;  with  His  eternal  life  will 
He  satisfy  you,  and  show  you  His  salvatioo.    I ' 

There  are  men  missed  in  their  generaticm  I 
— men  over  whom  Israel  still  makes  lamen- 
tation,  as  they  pass,  in  fulness  of  days,  or  ! 
(more  often)  m  fulness  of  their  vigour,  from  1 
the  work-field  of  earth  into  the  saints'  rest  of 
heaven.  Such  a  man  has  been  lost,  within 
these  few  days,  to  these  kingdoms :  we 
would  make  reverent  mention  of  him  within 
these  walls.  Something  of  a  perstxial 
sorrow  has  wept,  throughout  the  country, 
over  his  grave.  For  he  was  a  man  of 
love,  and  love  gathered  around  him  everj-- 
where.  We  who  scarcely  knew  him  felt  that 
we  knew  him  welL  For  he  had  done  more 
perhaps  than  any  man  to  make  Christian 
doctrine  genial  aud  religious  Uterature  popu- 
lar. He  would  not  suffer  the  infiuences  of 
his  national  creed  to  cramp  or  narrow  his 
sympathies.  He  felt  in  his  heart  and  in  his 
soul  that  Christ  the  Son  of  God  was  in  deed 
and  in  truth  Very  Man,  and  that  in  Him 
Divinity  and  Humanity  are  perfectly  and  for 
ever  one.  "  From  man,"  and  therefore  from 
Christ,  "nothing  human  can  be  alien" — not 
the  prattle  of  childhood,  not  the  tnirUi  of 
home,  not  the  sparkle  of  genius,  not  the 
orator's  eloquence,  not  the  voice  of  song — 
not  the  discovery  of  science,  not  the  enquiry 
of  truth — of  Him  and  through  Him  and  to 
Him  are  all  things,  and  He  is  glorified  in  all. 

Now  he  rests  from  bis  labours,  and  his 
works  shall  follow  him.  Palace  and  cottage. 
Kirk  and  Church,  Scotland  and  England.meet 
at  his  grave,  and  shall  understand  one  another 
the  better  for  his  having  been  bom.  May 
the  mantle  of  Elijah  fall  on  Elisha,  and  some 
kindred  spirit  breathe  upon  the  generation  to 
come  the  influence  of  his  work  and  of  his 
example !  c  j.  vauchan. 
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"DEHOLD,  I  show  you  a  mysteiy — not  a 
•*-'  mysteiy  in  the  sense  in  which  we  now 
ordinarily  use  that  teim — not  a  thing  obscure, 
perplexing,  hard  to  be  nndeistood,  but  a 
mysteiy  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  so 
often  used  in  the  New  Testament,  a  thing 
that  had  previously  been  kept  secret,  that 
lay  hidden  irom  human  eyes,  which  man 
could  not  have  discovered,  but  which  God 
has  been  pleased  to  reveal.  Such  is  the 
formation  which  Paul  here  gives  as  to  the 
world's  last  day.  That  information  he 
neither  received  from  man,  nor  could  it  have 
been  gotten  otherwise  than  by  direct  revela- 
tion from  God.  He  only,  the  author  of  that 
future,  can  tell  us  what  future  is  to  be. 
What  and  how  much  about  that  Judgment 
Day  we  are  now  to  know,  it  lies  with  Him 
wholly  to  decide,  for  not  a  single  ray  of  lip;ht 
can  fall  upon  that  event  but  what  comes  im- 
mediately from  Himself  And  looking  at 
the  kind  and  amount  of  the  information  that 
it  has  pleased  Him  to  convey  to  us  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  we  arc  strudt  with  the  ab- 
sence of  anything  like  extended  or  detailed 
description.  Of  all  the  topics  within  the 
range  of  revelation,  none  could  have  pre- 
sented more  materials  for  exciting  and  grati- 
fying the  wonder  and  curiosity  of  mankind. 
Imposture  could  have  found  no  difficulty 
in  framing  a  full  -  length  picture  out  of 
these  materials,  enthusiasm  could  scarcely 
have  escaped  the  attempt  to  do  so.  The 
passages  in  the  Bible,  however,  are  but  few 
in  which  anything  like  a  detailed  description 
of  the  incidents  of  the  Judgment  Day  is 
given  us.  Of  the  great  fact  itself,  that  the 
Lord  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  He  will 
judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  that 
man  whom  He  hath  ordained,  we  are  fre- 
quently and  earnestly  reminded.  But  of  the 
ntode  or  outer  circumstances  of  the  event 
comparatively  little  is  revealed.  Nearly  all 
that  is  told  us  in  the  Scriptures  is  comprised 
in  four  passages :  Matt.  xxv.  31-46 ;  i  Thess. 
iv.  13,  iS;  Rev.  xx.  11,  14;  and  a  Peter  iii. 
— a  chapter  to  which  we  are  inclined  to 
attach  the  greater  importance,  as  it  is  so 
purely  didacdcal  in  its  character,  so  devoid 
of  all  figures  and  symbols,  the  introduction 
of  which,  into  the  language  of  the  prophetic 
Scriptures,  makes  them  necessarily,  as  they 
are  designedly,  so  obscure. 


One  leading  feature  of  the  great  day  of 
reckoning — the  one,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other  prised  upon  our  regard  in  Holy  Writ-^— 
shall  be  its  suddenness,  its  unexpectedness,  the 
world's  unpreparedoess  for  it  It  is  to  come 
as  a  thief  in  the  night.  It  is  to  take  the 
world  by  surprise.  One  cannot  help  often 
&iicying  to  what  a  sharp,  abrupt,  and  awfiil 
close  the  busy  movements  of  the  busy  world 
shall  then  be  brought.  The  day  before  its  last 
shall  see  them  all  going  on  as  usual.  Over  one- 
half  the  globe  its  inhabitantsshall  be  eatingand 
drinking,  buying  and  selling,  marrying  and  giv- 
ing in  marriage ;  the  merchant  in  the  market- 
place calculating  his  gains;  the  scholar  at 
his  desk  pouring  over  the  ancient  page;  the 
reapers  in  the  field  plying  their  harvest  task. 
And  there  in  the  quiet  churchyard  a  group 
shall  have  gathered  round  the  last  giave, 
the  cofRn  shall  have  been  lowered  down 
into  it,  and  the  grave-digger  have  grasped  the 
shovel  to  cover  up  the  dead.  Over  the  other 
half  of  the  globe  its  inhabitants  shall  have 
laid  themselves  down  to  rest ;  and  the  mer- 
chant shall  be  dreaming  there  of  the  gains 
that  to-morrow's  sales  are  to  realise ;  and 
the  pglitidan  shall  be  dreaming  of  the 
measure  that  to-morrow,  in  the  senate- 
house,  he  is  to  propose,  of  the  oration 
that  to-morrow  he  is  to  deliver ;  and  bright 
visions  of  many  happy  days  to  come  shall 
be  haunting  many  a  youthful  slumberer's 
fancy ;  and  the  ball-room  and  the  banquet- 
room  shall  have  hung  out  their  glittering 
lights,  and  spread  their  inviting  tables,  and 
the  smile,  and  the  dance,  the  ringing 
laugh,  and  the  jovial  song,  shall  all  be  there. 
Just  then,  without  a  hei^d  sent,  or  note  of 
warning  given,  the  Son  of  man  shall  descend 
from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of 
the  archangel,  and  the  ttump  of  God.  That 
trumpet  call  of  heaven  shall  span  at  once  the 
globe,  and  be  heard  the  same  moment  at  either 
pole.  At  its  summons  the  million  sleepers  of 
the  earth  shall  all  startup  from  their  last  repose, 
their  dreamings  of  earthly  to-morrows  aU  cut 
short  A  shivering  terror,  like  that  which 
filled  Belshazzar's  Imll,  shall  nin  through  the 
ball-room  and  the  banquet-room,  and  the 
jest  half  uttered,  the  song  half  sung,  they 
shall  stare  upon  one  ano5ier  there  in  pale 
affright.  In  .the  busy  market-place  the 
buyer  shall  forget  the  price  he  offered — the 
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seller  the  price  he  asked.  At  his  desk  the 
pen  shall  drop  from  the  writer's  hand.  The 
reapers  shall  fling  the  gathered  sheaves  from 
their  hands.  And  in  that  quiet  churchyard 
that  group  around  the  grave  shall  be  con- 
1  vulsed  with  wonder,  as  the  coffin  bursts  and 
the  dead  man  springs  to  life  and  stands  up 
by  their  side. 

For  that  trumpet  call  of  heaven  shall 
do  more  than  waken  all  the  sleeping  and 
arrest  all  the  living  inhabitants  of  the 
globe.  It  shall  go  where  sound  never  went 
before— it  shall  do  what  sound  never  did. 
It  shall  pierce  the  stony  monument ;  it 
shall  penetrate  the  grassy  mound — far  down 
through  many  a  fathom  of  the  ebbing  waters 
shall  it  make  its  way — over  the  deep  bed  of 
ocean  shall  it  roll — and  the  sea  shall  give 
up  at  once  the  dead  that  are  in  it,  and  the 
earth  the  dead  that  are  there.  And  all  thi 
dead,  small  and  great,  shall  arise.  And  in  : 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  by  the 
forthgoing  of  one  fiat  of  the  Omnipotent, 
over  all  the  vast  congregation  of  the  living 
with'  which  that  still  vaster  congregation  of 
the  dead  is  to  mingle — over  all  the  bodies 
of  the  living  a  change  shall  pass  that  shall 
make  them  like  to  those  new  bodies  of 
the  raised.  And  all  shall  be  caught 
up  together  in  the  clouds  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air,  temporarily  uplifted  above 
those  fires  by  which  the  world  that  now  is, 
and  all  these  its  present  works  are  to  be  burnt 
up.  And  the  vast  company  as  it  rises  from 
the  earth  shall  meet  another,  perhaps  vaster 
company  descending  from  the  skies.  For 
He  who  shall  that  day  come  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  with  power  and  great  glory,  shall 
come  with  all  his  holy  angels  with  Hira;  and 
I  there  too  shall  be  those  angels  that  lost  their 
first  estate,  and  who  had  been  reserved 
in  everlasting  chains  under  darkness  unto 
the  judgment  of  llie  great  day  :  heaven, 
earth,  hell  —  coming  thus  for  once  to- 
gether— that  out  of  that  intervening  earth, 
heaven  and  hell  might  gather  all  that  each 
could  claim  as  its  own,  and  then  with  a 
contrast  heightened  by  that  one  meeting  part 
for  ever. 

We  might  follow  this  description  the  few 
steps  further  that  the  Scripture  statements 
enable  us  to  take  —  but  already  we  have 
passed  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  Apostle 
in  this  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  ist  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  slops.  The  trumpet,  he 
says,  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised 
incorruptible,  and  we,  the  living,  shall  be 
changed,  for  as  flesh  and  blood  cannot  in- 
herit the  kingdom   of   God,  neither  doth  | 


corruption  inherit  incorraption.  This  cor- 
ruptible roust  put  on  incorruption,  and  this 
mortal  must  put  on  immortality.  And  so 
when  universally — as  to  the  entire  innumer- 
able hosts  of  the  Lord's  redeemed,  whether 
by  the  slow  process  of  the  sepulchre,  or 
by  one  momentous  change  —  this  cor- 
ruptible shall  have  put  on  incomipdoD,  and 
this  mortal  shall  ti^ve  put  on  inimorUlity, 
then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying 
that  is  written,  "  Death  is  swallowed  up  in 
victory,"  Then  shall  the  ancient  propbe^  of 
Isaiah,  "  He  will  swallow  up  death  in  victoiy," 
be  fiilfllled.  Then,  but  not  till  then — till 
then,  the  swallowing  up  in  victory  lies  all  on 
the  other  side — death  devouring  all — greedily, 
pitilessly,  promiscuously,  implacably,  in- 
satiably— nor  tender  infamy,  nor  budding 
youth,  nor  rank,  nor  beauty,  nor  the  bonds 
of  love,  nor  the  ties  of  ftiendship  having 
any  chaim  to  touch  his  relentless  heart  or 
turn  him  from  his  prey.  What  a  capacious 
maw  I  What  a  gluttonous,  ever-ciayiDg, 
never-satisfied  appetite  the  monster  has! 
Truly  now  it  is  he  who  swallows  up  all  in 
victory.  Sooner  or  later  all  of  us  must  be- 
come his  prey.  But  such  wide-spread,  uni- 
versal conquest  is  not  to  follow  for  ever  upon 
the  steps  of  the  king  of  tenore  :  over  this 
world  of  ours  he  is  not  for  ever  to  go  f(»th 
conquering  and  to  conquer.  Such  triumph 
as  he  now  enjoys  is  not  always,  to  crown 
his  rule.  Already  upon  the  wdis  of  time 
the  mystic  hand  hath  written  the  words 
of  doom.  That  kingdom  is  to  betakenfrom 
him.     It  is  to  be  given  to  another. 

Nor  is  it  a  simple  stoppage  of  his  sway,  an 
overturning  of  his  throne  that  awaiteth  him. 
The  day  is  yet  to  dawn  upon  our  globe  when 
at  his  hands  his  bygone  conquests  all  shall 
be  reclaimed.  And  all  that  the  devourer  had 
devoured  he  shall  be  forced  to  disgorge  again, 
id  he  that  swallowed  us  all  up  in  that 
great  victory  of  his  over  our  race,  shall  in  a 
still  greater  victory  achieved  over  himself, 
be  swallowed  up — the  spoiler  spoiled,  the 
destroyer  in  his  turn  destroyed. 

The  sight  of  these  millions  of  the  changed 
and  the  raised  of  that  resurrection-day,  stand-  ' 
ing  up  clothed  with  incorruption  and  immor-  , 
tality,    rescued   fully   and   rescued  for   ever 
from  the  dominion  of  sin  and  death ;    the 
thought  that  he  too  and  all  those  who  already  ' 
were  one  with  him  in  Christ  should  be  sharers  I 
in  the  triumph  of  that  day  swells  the  Apostle's  ^ 
breast  with  the  present  sense  of  victory.    With   , 
brightening  eye,  elastic  tread,  and  tones  that 
tell  of  triumph,  he  turns  upon  the  grim  lyraDt 
death,  and  exclauns,  "  0  death,  where  is  thy  I 
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sting?  0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?"  No 
idle  challenge  this ;  no  empty  vaunt ;  no 
mailing  light  of  deaUi  by  one  who  knows  not 
what  death  truly  is,  what  makes  it  not  only 
a  sad  thing,  but  a  terrible  thing  to  die.  A 
kind  of  victory  over  death,  a  meeting  it  at 
lea^t  unmoved,  is  no  uncommon  thing.  Mere 
brute  courage  lifts  many  above  aJl  fear  of 
death ;  fired  by  the  passion  of  the  battle- 
field, thousands  will  meet  their  fate  with- 
out shadow  of  a  feax.  Fatalism  and  infi- 
delity have  their  own  way  of  meeting  death 
sometimes  calmly  enough,  though  most  mourn- 
ful that  very  calmness — the  calmness  of  a 
dumb  submission  to  an  inevitable  lot.  Not 
thiis  is  death  contemplated  by  PauL  In  the 
very  height  and  rapture  of  his  triumph  over 
the  last  enemy,  he  is  calm  enough  between 
the  challenge  and  the  thanksgiving  to  interject 
the  statement,  "  The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and 
the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law."  The  deep 
consciousness  of  transgression — not  simply 
the  remembrance  of  individual  distinct  acU 
of  guilt — hut  the  agonizing,  overwhelming 
consciousness  of  an  unclean  heart,  an  un- 
godly life,  the  going  into  the  divine  presence 
with  all  that  accumulated  weight  of  a  life- 
time's iniquity  upon  the  soul — this  it  was 
that  in  Paul's  judgment  gave  its  true  sting  to 
death,  make  it  an  appalling  thing  to  die — not 
the  pains  of  dissolution,  not  the  tearing  away 
from  all  the  well-known  and  familiar  things  of 
life,  not  the  darkness  and  the  loneliness  of 
dying.  The  barbed  and  venomed  dart  which 
death  holds  in  his  hand,  and  which  he  is 
ready,  if  the  poison  he  not  beforehand  taken 
out  of  it,  to  thrust  stingingly,  witheringly, 
consumingly,  into  the  soul,  is  sin.  And 
the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law.  Were  it  only 
here  and  there  that  that  sting  of  death  came 
appropriately  and  legitimately  to  be  inflicted, 
had  death  the  option  to  use  that  sting  at  his 
own  discretion,  the  sight  of  him  armed  with 
it  might  not  be  so  terrible;  but  behind  the 
arm  that  grasps  that  dart  there  is  a  power — 
the  power  of  calm  unimpassioned  inexorable 
law — commanding  diat  ann  to  strike  and 
driving  home  the  blow, 

"  But  thanks  be  to  God  which  giveth 
us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  Paul  speaks  here  in  the  name  of 
all  true  believers;  he  takes  in  as  com- 
panions with  him  in  his  thanksgiving  the 
whole  company  of  the  faithfuL  And  the 
victory  for  which  in  their  name  he  renders 
this  high  praise  to  God  is  not  a  victory  of 
theirs  over  death  in  the  act  of  dying.  Such 
rapturous  triumph  in  the  hourof  dissolution  is 
given  to  but  few  of  the  soldiers  of  the  cross. 


Humbled,  solemn,  subdued,  full  of  awe, 
while  full  of  hope,  such  generally  is  the 
temper  and  spirit  in  which  the  best  of 
Christians  approach  the  hour  of  death.  As 
brave  men  in  battle  die  without  word  of 
boast  or  triumph  on  their  lips,  so  Christian 
bravery  in  dying  is  not  tested  by  the  words 
the  lips  may  utter,  but  by  the  deep,  calm, 
humble  hope  that  lies  within  the  breast — 
Christ's  own  true  triumph  in  their  hearts. 
We  know  not  how  the  great  Apostle  bore 
himself  when  the  time  of  his  own  departure 
came — how  he  looked  or  what  he  said  as  he 
bowed  his  head  to  the  stroke  of  the  Roman 
executioner ;  but  it  suits  our  notion  of  him 
better  to  believe  that  he  met  that  solemn  hour 
serenely,  triumphantly,  yet  silently  meekly, 
than  that  he  met  his  doom  chanting 
a  hymn  of  victory.  And  so— modestly, 
peacefully,  silently — are  the  Lord's  true  ser- 
vants daily  passing  to  the  great  account. 
One  of  them  who  had  long  and  faithfully 
and  successfully  served  his  Master,  being 
asked  on  dying  how  he  felt,  gently  and 
modestly  replying,  "  I  feel  like  a  feeble  insect 
creeping  into  the  sunshine  of  the  Almighty." 

But,  agaiu,  it  is  a  victory  not  won  by  the 
believer  himself,  not  achieved  by  the  strength 
of  his  own  will  or  the  power  of  his  own  faith 
— for  which  Paul  here  gives  thanks — it  is 
a  victory  given,  won  by  another,  won  by 
our  great  Lord  and  Master  for  us  over 
death  and  the  grave— when,  by  becoming 
sin  for  us.  He  drew  its  poison  out  of  that 
sting  of  death,  and  stripped  it  so  of  its 
power  to  inflict  the  second  death  upon  the 
soul— when,  by  putting  himself  under  the 
law,  magnifying  it  both  in  its  precepts  and  in 
its  penalty.  He  made  it  to  be  a  just  thing  in 
God  to  justify  all  who  believe  Him,  and 
turned  the  very  law  that  gave  its  strength  to 
sin  into  a  bulwark  of  defence  securing  the 
safety  of  the  redeemed — won  by  Him  when 
he  burst  the  barriers  of  the  tomb,  writing 
deliverance  for  oiu'  race  upon  his  empty 
sepulchre,  and  in  his  own  resunection  securing 
that  of  all  his  followers. 

It  is  both  a  present  and  a  future  victory 
the  one  thus  won  for  us  by  Christ,  whose 
fruits  and  spoils  He  shares  out  among  the 
meekest  and  humblest  of  his  disciples.  A 
present  victory — Paul  speaks  of  it  as  such 
when  he  thanks  God  for  the  gift  of  it  even  here 
and  now — yet  a  victory  to  be  then  only  con- 
summated when  this  corruptible  shall  put  on 
incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  have  put 
on  immortality-  It  is  a  present  living,  acting, 
reigning  faith  in  Christ  that  alone  gives  the 
true  viaory  over  death  and  the  grave.    That 
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faith  has  its  great  fiicts  to  lean  upon — the 
past  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  future  resur- 
rection unto  life  of  all  who  in  dyin^  sleep  in 
Jesus.  No  other  faith  than  that  vhich  finnly 
grasps  these  facts,  and  grounds  upon  them  its 
hope,  can  lift  you  to  that  elevation  from  which 
you  can  look  down  upon  your  own  coming 
death,  your  funeral,  your  burial,  the  grave, 
not  as  the  great  end  of  all,  but  only  as  some- 
thing coming  between  you  and  that  end — 
one  from  which  you  can  look  forward  to 
your  immortality,  your  eternity,  as  to  a  real 
and  abiding  home,  where,  free  from  sin  and 
death,  you  shall  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord. 


Animated  by  such  a  faith,  struggle  on  against 
self  and  sin  and  doubt  and  fear,  glad  and 
grateful  for  it  that  it  is  upon  no  dreamy 
uncertain  struggle  that  you  have  embarked. 
Often  and  often  may  there  have  to  burjt 
from  your  lips  the  same  agonizing  ciy  that 
Paul  himself  lifted  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
flict, "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death!" 
But  ever,  too,  with  him  will  you  be  enabled 
to  add,  "  I  thank  God  there  is  deliverance 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Thanks  be 
to  God,  which  givcth  us  the  victory,  through 
our  Lflni  Jesus  Christ." 

WILLIAM    HAMNA. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  SCOTTISH  ROCK. 


THE  FriUi  of  Forth  has  always  been  cele- 
brated for  its  islands.  It  may  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  islands  or  rocks  be  the  fitter  name, 
especially  for  those  of  them  that  once  owned 
human  habitations,  but  are  now  abandoned  to 
sheep  and  rabbits.  But  whichever  they  be 
—rocks  or  islands — they  have  long  had  a 
wonderful  interest  and  attraction,  especially 
for  the  stranger  hovering  about  these  shores. 
If  we  may  believe  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  very 
warriors  of  Flodden  looked  on  them  with 
the  same  feelings  as  strangers  now : — 


Awl  broul  bntmeii  tl»iii  toUol 
The  silUnt  Fritb  the  e^  mighl  note, 
WboH  illuidl  on  it!  bniiiiD  Bui 

Most  attractive  and  interesting  of  them  all, 
beyond  doubt,  is  the  Bass,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  sea,  four  hundred  feet  in  sheer 
perpendicular  height,  and  nearly  a  mile  in 
circumference.  It  is  some  three  miles  distant 
from  the  little  old  town  of  North  Berwick,  of 
which  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  pet  and  the 
gloiy.  Artists  at  windows  or  perched  on  the 
clitb  are  continually  transferring  its  fine  out- 
line to  their  cardboard  or  their  canvas.  And 
without  controversy,  whether  you  look  at  it 
near  or  from  a  distance,  it  is  a  wonderful 
rock.  Near,  you  arc  struck  by  the  cloud  of 
sea-fowl  that,  numerous  and  frisky  as  midges 
on  a  summer  evening,  keep  up  a  mazy  dance 
around  it.  Far  off,  it  gleams  in  the  expanse, 
when  the  sky  is  clear,  like  a  precious  stone 
in  a  setting  of  transparent  blue.  So  unlike 
in  shape  to  any  of  the  other  rocks  in  the 
neighbourhood,  it  has  a  majesty  and  a  mys- 
tery about  it  that  continually  excite  wonder 
and  almost  awe.  What  is  its  purpose — 
why  was  it  set  there  ?    How  came  it  to  have 


a  shape  so  uiilike  that  of  the  ordinary  crea- 
tions of  nature  7  What  makes  it  such  a  com- 
binarion  of  the  natural  and  the  unnatural? 
And  what  is  its  language  to  us  ?  What  is  it 
continually  saying,  standing  up  as  it  does  in 
such  stately  majesty,  grave  and  solemn  amid 
the  ceaseless  play  of  the  gannets,  upright  and 
immovable  amid  the  wildest  roar  of  stonns,  i 
strange  emblem  of  the  Unchangeable  ?  , ' 

The  rock  has  its  story,  and  to  our  mind  J 
there  is  more  than  a  fanciful  resembbnce  , 
between  the  story  and  the  scene.  The  most  ■} 
memorable  thing  in  its  more  recent  history 
is,  that  two  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  tht  '[ 
prison  of  the  persecuted  Covenanters,  some  j, 
of  whom  were  conlined  for  five  or  mx  yean  '' 
in   its   miserable    dungeons,    but    stood 


their  convictions  as  unshaken  as  the  rock 
itself.  According  to  the  geologist,  it  must 
have  sprung  into  being  in  a  time  of  marveV 
lous  volcanic  excitement,  when  the  whole 
country  side,  from  Dunbar  to  Stirling, 


of  smoking  < 


It   i 


supposed 


that  the  Bass  stands  right  over  a  crater  wbose 
mouth  would  correspond  to  itself  in  shape, 
the  rock  having  been  a  mass  of  molten  niitl- 1| 
ter  projected  with  enormous  force  through  jj 
the  opening.  Originally  it  would  be  sur-, 
rounded  with  softer  matter,  ashes,  tu&,  sni  | 
the  like,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  ofa  ], 
respectable  mountain,  like  some  of  its  neigh-  J 
hours  ashore;  but  the  action  of  the  iraveshiv-  I 
ing  long  ages  ago  washed  all  these  an'ay,  the  1/ 
solid  column  remains  in  solitary  majesty,  ^  il 
witness  of  the  convulsions  which  gave  it 
birth.  It  is  one  result  out  of  many  of  J 
the  adaptation  of  the  earth,  in  its  physio!  i 
structure,  to  the  nature  of  roan,  that  ihex  ;J 
fiery  convulsions  prevailed  before  his  ora- 
tion.    It  would  have  needed  nerves  of  iron  '\ 
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and  flesh  of  asbestos  to  stand  such  convul- 
sions. Vesuvius  and  Pompeii  seem  designed 
to  tell  us  what  sort  of  life  men  would  have 
led  had  their  lot  been  cast  in  the  volcanic 
era. 

"The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  this 
island,"  remarks  a  bio^apher  of  the  prisoner 
Blackadder,  "  in  all  probability  were  the  solan 
geese."  It  is  not  known  when  this  remark- 
able bird  began  to  visit  the  Bass.  It  used 
to  be  thought  that  Ailsa  Craig  in  the  Frith 
of  Clyde  was  the  only  other  station  in  Scot- 
land where  the  solan  goose  was  found,  but 
St.  Kilda  and  Suliskeny  have  each  its  colony, 
and  Lundy  Island  off  the  coast  of  Devon, 
and  the  Skellig  Isles  off  the  coast  of  Keny, 
give  England   and    Ireland  respectively  a 


share.  It  is  only  for  breeding  purposes  that 
the  birds  visit  the  Bass,  where  they  spend 
the  summer,  being  attracted  probably  by  two 
causes — the  abundance  of  fish  suitable  for 
feeding  their  young,  and  the  nature  of  the 
cliffs,  affording  little  ledges  on  which  these 
may  practise  walking  until  their  wings  are 
strong  enough  for  flight.  The  gannet  (as  it 
is  also  called)  would  furnish  material  for  a 
very  interesting  chapter  of  natural  theology. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  his  "  Reign  of  Law," 
makes  special  mention  of  the  wing  of  the 
gannet — very  long  in  proportion  to  its  width 
— as  exemplifying  the  contrivance  by  which 
ocean  birds  are  enabled  to  poise  themselves 
for  long  periods  in  the  air  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expenditure  of  muscular  effort    At  one 


time  a  strange  superstition  prevailed  as  to 
the  generation  of  Uie  gannet.  The  idea  of 
development  clearly  underlay  the  supersti- 
tion, which  was  not  a  whit  more  irrational 
{except  as  to  the  element  of  time)  than  much 
that  has  been  gravely  propounded  of  late. 
In  his  "History  of  Scotland"  (a.d.  1526), 
Hector  Boece  tells  us  that  he  had  inquired 
diligently  into  their  mode  of  procreation,  and 
found  it  to  be  this.  Certain  trees  cast  into 
the  sea,  he  says,  become  worm-eaten,  and 
little  worms  are  found  in  the  holes.  At  the 
first  stage  of  development  the  worms  show 
their  heads  and  feet ;  and  at  the  last,  their 
plumes  and  wings.  "  Fmaltie,"  adds  the 
historian,  "  when  they  are  come  to  the  iust 
meesure  and  quantitie  of  gdese,  they  ffie  in 
the  aire  as  other  foules  doo."  The  truth  of 
this  theory  was  wonderfully  shown  at  the 
Castle  of  Pilsligo,  in  1490,  where  a  tree  hav- 
ing been  cast  ashore  and  sawn  up,  there  were 
I.  N.  s 


found  in  it  an  incredible  number  of  holes, 
containing  geese  in  all  the  various  stages  of 
development,  on  to  perfect  fowls.  The  tree 
was  to  be  seen  when  Boece  wrote  at  the 
church  of  Tyrie ;  and  besides,  there  had  been 
similar  occurrences  at  Dundee  and  Leith. 
Nay,  he  himself  had  had  ocular  proof  of 
the  phenomenon,  for  among  the  roots  of  a 
tangle  a  friend  had  shown  him  a  muscle- 
sheli  (?)  which,  when  opened,  presented  "  a 
foule  perfectlie  shapen,  fulHe  answering  to 
the  capacitie  of  the  shell." 

It  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that  the  mass 
of  absurdities  which  many  respectable  old 
writers  gravely  tell  respecting  physical  phe- 
nomena makes  the  absence  of  all  such  state- 
ments in  the  Bible  the  more  remarkable. 
The  story  of  Boece  brings  to  our  mind  the 
accouDt  of  the  origin  of  the  Phcenix,  given 
(in  illustration  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body)  by  Clement  of  Rome,  the  first  of  the 
55 
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Apostolic  fathers,  and  the  nearest  of  any  to 
the  apostles  themselves.  There  is  a  bird  in 
Arabia,  he  says,  that  lives  five  hundred  years. 
When  that  period  draws  to  an  end  it  builds 
itself  a  nest  of  mjirh  and  ftanltincense  and 
other  fragrant  things,  into  which  it  enters 
and  dies.  As  it  decays,  a  worm  is  produced, 
which,  being  nourished  by  the  juices  of  the 
old  bird,  brings  forth  feathers.  When  strong 
enough,  this  neature  takes  np  the  nest  with 
the  bones  of  its  parent,  and  flies  with  them 
to  Heliopolis  in  Egypt.  Having  done  ^,  in 
opea  day  it  places  them  □□  Ae  altar  of  the 
sun,  and  then  hastens  ba^  to  Arabia.  The 
priests  then  inject  the  raster,  and  find 
that  cxsictty  five  hundred  years  have  elapsed 
since  this  occurred  last"'  Herodotus  tells 
the  story  with  other  particulars,  but  says  he 
can  hardly  believe  itf  Tertullian  adopts  it 
in  its  main  feature,  and  tries  to  find  for  it 
Scripture  authority.  Quoting  a  verse  from 
the  Septuagint  version  of  the  ninety-second 
psalm,  he  leaves  a  word  untranslated — "The 
righteoQs  shall  flourish  as  the  phoenix  "  (0o>m^ 
phcBBix,  palnt-tiec) — and  gravriy  fiiids  is 
allusion  to  the  bird  of  Arabia  aad  a 


•f  die  resurrection  1 1     By  what 

was  it  that  the  writers  of  tte 


So^iturcs  vere  kept  ban 
current  absurdities  ? 

But  we  must  return  to  the  Bass.  In  the 
early  dawn  of  our  church  history,  we  obtain 
a  leinarkable  glimpse  of  it.  In  the  woader- 
ful  era  of  the  Cutdee  missions  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  chosen  abode  of  one  of  those 
remarkable  and  devoted  men  who  carried 
the  torch  of  the  gospel  to  so  many  places 
where  the  people  sat  in  darkness  and  m  the 
shadow  of  death.  One  can  only  regret  that 
the  records  arc  so  exceedingly  scanty  of  the 
life  and  labours  (A  such  men  as  St.  Baldred  of 
the  Bass.  Like  St.  Columba  at  lona,  from 
which  place  he  probably  hailed,  and  Hke 
many  other  evangelists  of  the  time,  be  seems 
to  have  chosen  an  island  as  hb  abode,  partly 
perhaps  &om  considerations  of  security,  and 
partly  for  the  qniet  and  letiremcnt  whici  it 
afforded.  How  much,  oi  what  portions  of 
his  time  he  spent  on  the  Bass,  we  csn  only 
conjecture  now.  What  means  of  living  he 
had,  and  what  relation  he  stood  in  to  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood,  are  also  beyond 
our  knowledge.  He  spears,  however,  b}  have 
come  from  tirrte  to  time  to  the  rnainland  fcv 
the  purpose  of  preaching  to  the  iKighbouriug 
vilifies  and  hamlets.  According  to  one  of 
our  old  historians,  his  parish  embraced  the 


^  Fine  Eplitle  to  CeriaUiiut,' 


•■•■■'l-a, 


whole  county  of  East  Lothian,  from  Lan>- 
mermoor  to  Inveresk.  "  In  those  days,"  sa^ 
the  venerable  Bede,  "people  never  came  into 
a  church  but  only  for  hearing  the  word  and 
prayer.  All  the  care  of  these  doctors  was  to 
serve  God,  not  the  world,  to  feed  souls,  not 
their  own  bodies.  Wherefore  a  religious 
habit  was  then  reverenced ;  and  if  any  priest 
entered  a  village,  incontinently  all  the  people 
would  assemble,  being  desirous  to  hear  the 
word  of  life ;  for  the  priests  did  not  go  into 
villages  on  any  other  occasion  save  to  preach, 
or  visit  the  sick — in  a  word,  to  feed  souls."* 
The  spirit  of  God  seems  to  have  been 
wonderfully  given  to  the  eminent  missionaries 
of  the  period — the  Columbas,  Patricks, 
Ninians,  Baldreds,  and  others  that  made  thnr 
era  so  bright.  Full  of  earnest  life,  they  seem 
to  have  gone  out  like  very  apostles,  and 
gained  a  woodcrful  iafiuence  ova  the  rode 
people  whom  they  addresMd.  Roused  to 
earnestness,  not  by  the  mere  SoKt^ma^  of 
consdence,  but  by  a  living  spirit  l£at  jMug- 
^ed  and  pasted  to  cowanmicate  its  conric- 
tioBs,  t^y  seem  to  have  spokea  with  al  tbat 
magDctic  fervovr  which  is  usaaUfy  nade  Ott 
meaas  of  imparting  its  earnestness  to  odievs. 
WcneednrtiyeailategatirKaMastbeyay 
kffc  witnessed,  the  words  tbey  spokt,  Amf^ 
they  hdpcd  to  impatt.  In  many  a  vibg^  bo 
dosbt,  their  coang  was  juiMjauced  with 
somewkiit  of  the  exotenent  and  expedatioa 
with  which  the  approad  al  our  Lord  had 
been  announced  in  the  vSl^es  of  Galilee:, 
and  earnest  men  and  woniBi  hung  on  their 
hps,  and  urged  odiers  to  come  and  listen  to 
them,  feeling  that  it  was  the  most  precious 
opportunity  of  their  lives.  With  perhaps  a 
considerable  spice  of  supierstition,  these  mis- 
sionaries would  at  all  events  commend  very 
heartily  the  Saviour  and  his  work  on  every 
side;  and  at  that  early  period,  more  than 
twelve  hundred  years  ago,  the  basolets  of 
East  Loditan  would  have  their  Simeons  and 
Annas,  their  Zachariases  and  Elizabeths,  whose 
holy  Uves  would  diffuse  a  fragrance  over  theii 
neighbourhoods.  The  very  &ct  that  the 
missionaries  ordinarily  lived  apart,  in  these 
lonely  islands,  would  increase  the  awe — per- 
haps the  superstitious  awe— with  which  they 
were  regarded,  and  cause  those  trends  of 
the  supernatural  to  gather  round  them  which 
tradition  has  preserved,  when  it  has  lost 
almost  everything  else.  Of  Baldred  it  is 
said,  that  he  was  much  exercised  about  a 
rock,  between  the  Bass  and  the  maiolaad. 


"Tln^uiKack.''    A  ilan  of  all  tU 
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which  had  caused  the  shipwreck  of  many 
\'essels.  Causing  himseh"  to  be  placed  on 
the  rock,  at  his  word  it  was  immediately 
lifted  up,  and,  like  a  ship  driven  by  the  wind, 
proceeded  to  the  nearest  shore,  and  thence- 
I'orth  remained  in  the  same  place  as  a 
memorial  of  the  miracle,  being  to  this  day 
called  St.  Baldred's  coble.  Bui  a  greater 
wonder  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  his  death 
(a.d.  606).  The  inhabitants  of  three  neigh- 
bouring parishes  in  which  he  had  laboured — 
Aldhame,  Tynningham,  and  Preston — hear- 
ing of  his  death,  assembled  at  Aldhatne, 
where  he  breathed  his  last,  in  three  different 
troops,  each  claiming  the  honour  of  burying 
him.  But  as  they  could  not  agree,  they  pre- 
pared, according  to  one  account,  to  settle 


the  dispute  by  arms  ;  according  to  another. 
they  reiired  for  prayer ;  and  in  the  morning 
the  body  was  found  entire  in  three  diffeien; 
parts  of  the  house.  Like  most  of  the  miracle; 
of  mere  tradition,  it  contrasts  by  its  sheer 
senselessness  with  the  miracles  of  the  gospel, 
having  none  of  that  evangelic  significanct 
which  made  our  Lorti's  miracles  symbols  o' 
redemption — epitomes,  so  to  speak,  of  ilu 
gospel,  types  of  the  deliverance  which  He- 
came  to  achieve. 

M»re  than  a  millennium  passes  a\vay,  wher 
the  Bass  becomes  again  prominent  in  ecclesi- 
astical annals.  Of  its  more  secular  histori 
vve  need  not  speak.  Almost  exactly  tivo 
huQdi^  years  ago  it  became  the  property  ot 
the  Government,  and  was  turned  into  a  state 


prison,  under  the  command  of  Lauderdale,  so 
well  known  a^  the  persecutor  of  the  Cove- 
nantere.  For  several  years  it  was  *the  place 
of  confinement  for  many  of  the  more  emi- 
nent of  those  who  refused  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  unprincipled  libertines  that 
were  permitted  to  disgrace  this  period  of  our 
history ;  the  prisons  on  the  mainland  were 
filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  Bass  was  selected 
for  the  confinement  of  some  of  the  leading 
offenders,  including  some  of  the  principal 
ministers.  The  persecution  which  scoui^ed 
Scotland  at  this  period  was,  so  tar  as  we  re- 
member, the  only  systematic  persecution  ever 
raised  by  one  body  of  professing  Protestants 
against  another.  It  is  very  odd  how  a 
single  instance  of  Calvinisric  persecution 
— the  burning  of  Servetus  at  Geneva — is 
made  to  do  duty  on  all  sorts  of  occa- 
sions for  exciting  a  feeUng  against  the  fol- 
lowers of   Calvin,   while,   as  ^Vordswo^th's 


generous  sonnet  testifies,  these  very  follower; 
were  imprisoned  and  destroyed  in  thousands 
to  gratify  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  theii 
of^nents. 

"  WliMi  Alpine  tjIh  IIttw  forth  a  suppliant  cry 
The  nuJMty  of  England  inwrpoied, 
And  the  nfOTd  stopped,  tho  blfledmg  wduboi  avtre  doHd, 


Tli«.Mnant.    Iiodi«fallbyml<liwordlaw; 
Kit  wha  would  force  tlie  wul ,  tilts  with  a  (tiaw 

The  more  immediate  offence  for  which  th( 
prisoners  of  the  Bass  were  dealt  with  was  iht 
violation  of  an  Act  of  Council  forbidding  tht 
Presbyterian  ministers  who  had  been  ejecte. 
from  their  churches  to  preach,  and  forbidding 
the  people  to  be  present  at  their  conventicles 
In   1670  it  was  made  a  capital  crime  tc 
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preach  at  field  conventicles,  though  some 
time  elapsed  before  the  extreme  penalty  was 
inflicted.  It  was  in  1673  that  the  Bass  came 
to  be  used  as  a  prison  for  such  offenders. 
For  fourteen  years  thereafter,  some  dozens 
of  Ptesbyterian  preachers  and  laymen  vere 
immured  in  its  dungeons.  The  first  prisons 
was  a  Mr.  Robert  Gillespie,  and  on  his  hist 
incarceration  he  appears  to  hare  been  kept 
in  the  bitterest  bondage  ;  but  two  months 
after,  the  Lords  of  the  Council  were  pleased 
graciously  to  allow  him  to  have  the  liberty 
of  the  iste  above  the  castle  wall,  "  and  to 
convene  with  such  persons  as  might  wish  to 
speak  with  him,  not  exceeding  Vae  number 
of  three  persons  in  one  day,  the  governor,  or 
some  person  appointed  by  him,  being  always 
present,  and  bearing  what  discourse  shall 
pass  between  the  said  Mr.  Robert  and  them, 
and  the  said  Mr.  Robert  not  bebg  suffered 
to  preach  or  exercise  the  other  functions  of 
the  ministry."  His  future  history  is  httle 
known ;  but,  outwardly,  it  must  have  been 
sufficiently  moumfiil,  for  according  to  a  letter 
written  by  his  son,  "  he  was  persecuted  from 
the  day  he  was  licensed  to  the  day  of  his 
death;  and  that  merely  for  preaching  the 
gospel,  for  he  was  neither  at  Fentland  nor 
Bothwell  Bridge." 

Id  general  &e  confinement  of  the  prisoners 
was  very  rigorous.  The  prison  was  cold  and 
uncomforUble,  and  its  inmates  were  like  to 
be  suffocated  with  smoke.  The  windows 
looked  into  a  dingy  little  court,  at  the  back 
of  the  prison,  so  that  they  had  no  view 
neither  of  the  sea  or  of  the  sky.  It  would 
have  been  a  great  privilege  to  them  to  meet 
for  worship  and  conversation  on  the  subjects 
that  were  nearest  to  their  hearts,  but  this  was 
a  privil^e  seldom  allowed  them.  Sometimes 
they  were  kept  quite  apart,  closely  shut  up 
in  their  separate  cells.  In  1677,  the  Lords 
of  the  Council,  in  order  to  lighten  theii 
bondage  a  little,  issued  an  order  allowing  the 
governor  to  permit  the  prisoners  to  have  the 
freedom  of  Uie  island  between  sunrise  and 
sunset,  "  provided  no  more  than  two  of  them 
had  their  liberty  at  the  same  time,  and  pro- 
vided that  be  shut  up  these  two  before  he 
allowed  the  other  two  to  come  out ;  but  de- 
claring that  this  order  shall  not  extend  to 
Mr.  James  Mitchell,  who  is  to  be  continued 
close  prisoner,  conform  to  former  order," 
Alexander  Peden,  well  known  as  a  great  field 
preacher  and  very  holy  man,  dates  a  letter 
from  "Bass,  nth  August,  1677,"  which 
shows  that  the  conflict  of  faith  and  sense 
was  a  hard  and  oiten  most  distressing  one : 
— "  We  are  dose  shut  up  by  our  chambers, 


not  permitted  to  converse,  diet  [eat],  worship 
together;  but  conducted  out  by  two  at  once 
in  the  day,  to  breethe  in  the  open  air — 
envying  (with  reverence)  the  birds  their  free- 
dom, and  provoking  and  calling  on  ns  to 
bless  God  for  the  most  common  mercies, 
and  again  dose  shut  up  day  and  night,  to 
hear  only  the  sighs  and  groans  of  our  fellow- 
prisoners  ;  and  oh  that  we  were  such  as  none 
of  these  things  move  us :  yea,  while  all  tilings 
speak  a  feeding,  lying  storm.  He  only 
knows  wherefore  we  are  reserved  and  what 
is  appointed  for  us  with  you,  who  out  of  the 
eater  brings  forth  meat.  Our  long  fast  will 
resolve  in  sad  earnest,  and  when  darkest  it 
will  be  light,  and  most  care  least  care.  O 
for  grace  to  credit  Him  ^itherto  never  cum- 
bersome) and  his  cross  in  whatever  piece  of 
service,  in  bonds  or  freedom,  He  cuts  out!  " 
The  prisoners  were  not  maintained  at  the 
public  expense,  but  depended  on  the  contri- 
butions of  their  friends ;  and  something 
worse  than  the  truck  system  had  to  be  pa- 
tiently endured.  The  jailor  was  their  only 
huckster,  and  the  ale  which  he  sold  them 
for  twopence  a  pint  was  not  worth  a  half- 
penny. 

(X  the  prisoners  of  riote,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable was  James  Fraser,  of  Brea.  He  was 
the  grandson  of  Lord  Lovat,  and  eldest  son 
of  Sir  James  Fraser,  of  Brea,  from  whom  he 
inherited  the  estate,  or  at  least  the  tide  of 
the  estate  by  which,  through  Scottish  fond- 
ness for  territorial  distinction,  he  continued 
to  be  designated,  even  after  he  became  a 
minister,  Fraser  has  left  us  an  autobiography 
which  reveals  a  character  in  many  ways  very 
singular.  At  the  beginning  he  tells  us  quite 
frankly  that  he  was  a  sullen,  peevish  boy, 
and  no  great  favourite  of  his  parents  ;  and 
that  af^er  'his  father's  death  he  was  much 
oppressed  by  a  tutor  as  "  dour"  as  himself, 
who  commanded  him  to  be  good,  but  went 
little  farther.  The  book  gives  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  steps  that  led  to  his  conver- 
sion, and  then  of  Uie  conversion  itself.  His 
early  life  was  more  what  we  should  call  distem- 
pered than  openly  immoral,  but  not  without 
serious  experiences.  When  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  his  minister  an- 
nounced, that  on  the  Lord's  day  following  he 
would  celebrate  the  sacrament  of  our  Lord's 
Supper.  Young  Fraser  knew  that  he  was 
unconverted,  but  resolved  to  communicate, 
and  meanwhile  seek  for  conversion.  During 
the  first  part  of  the  week,  his  efforts  to  em- 
brace Christ  had  little  success ;  but  on  the 
Thursday,  as  he  says,  "  the  Lord,  while  I 
was  yet,  like  the  prodigal  son,  a  great  n-ay 
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off,  ran  to  meet  me.  I  addressed  myself  to 
speak  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  then  was  there 
a.  gos|>el  view  given  me  of  Him ;  and  some 
considerations  and  representations  of  Christ 
were  brought  into  my  mind,  that  He  was  the 
Mediator,  a  friend  and  Saviour  to  poor  sin- 
ners, their  only  helper,  the  way  and  the  truth 
and  the  life,  that  died  for  them,  and  one 
willing  to  be  reconciled.  What  shall  I  say  f 
While  I  was  thus  exercised,  a  marvellous 
light  shined  on  my  understanding,  and  with 
the  eyes  of  my  mind,  not  of  my  body,  1  saw 
the  Just  One  in  his  glory,  and  love  and 
offices,  and  beauty  of  his  person :  and  such 
a  sight  as  I  never  did  see  anything  like  it, 
and  which  did  so  swallow  me  up  that  I 
turned  speechless,  and  only  said,  '  What  is 
this?  and  where  am  I  now?'  The  glory, 
love,  and  loveliness  of  Jesus  revealed  to  me 
did  veiy  far  exceed  all  that  ever  I  saw  or 
could  see  in  the  world,  insomuch  that  there 
was  no  comparison.  I  was  drawn  by  this, 
and  after  I  had  recovered,  I  said,  '  0  Lard, 
thou  hast  overcome  me  1  Heart  and  soul 
and  all  that  1  have  is  thine  1  Begone,  poor 
world,  and  beggarly  vanities,  and  despiteful 
devil  and  flesh — I  will  serve  you  no  longer : 
I  know  now  of  a  master  and  lover  to  whom 
henceforth  I  will  dedicate  myself  I'"  *  At 
first  he  studied  law,  but  soon  he  became  con- 
vinced that  he  was  called  to  be  a  preacher. 
Having  been  licensed  and  ordained  by  a 
few  nonconfonning  Presbyterian  ministers, 
he  preached  mSi  much  acceptance  to 
crowds  in  private  houses.  It  was  natural 
that  he  should  fall  under  the  suspicion  of  the 
CoundL  About  three  months  before  his 
active  persecution  began,  he  sustained  a  great 
loss,  in  the  death  of  the  excellent  lady  to 
whom  he  had  been  married  for  a  short  time. 
He  was  greatly  distressed,  and  was  heard  to 
say  that  after  this  "  he  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  rejoice  in  any  outward  enjoyment  from 
his  heart,  and  that  the  whole  world  looked 
to  him  an  empy,  ghastly  room,  despoiled 
of  its  best  furnishing."  His  captivity  in  the 
Bass  for  two  years  and  a  half,  happening 
almost  immediately  after  such  a  bereavement, 
and  attended  as  it  was  by  great  privations, 
must  have .  been  intensely  trying.  Yet,  with 
the  fondness  for  minute  specification  which 
marked  both  him  and  his  time,  he  enume- 
rates twelve  mercies  that  were  given  him  in 
the  Bass,  partly  temporal  and  partly  spiritual, 
for  which  he  desired  to  praise  the  Lord, 
His  searching  into  his  own  heart  during  his 
imprisonment  was  very  profound,  his  devo-' 


"  Sclact  Bloffrftphiei,"  V 


dons  intense  and  very  full,  and  his  efforts  to 
do  good  to  others  very  great  Besides  this, 
he  studied  Latin  and  Greek,  and  also 
divinity,  wrote  a  treatise  on  Faith,  and  con 
trived  to  clear  his  estate,  which  had  come  to 
him  much  encumbered,  to  the  extent  of  one 
hundred  pounds.  It  Is  somewhat  singular 
that  the  orthodoxy  of  Fraser  was  more  than 
suspected  by  his  brethren,  and  that  while  he 
abhorred  Arminianism  with  all  his  heart,  his 
views  of  redemption  and  of  faith  did  not 
differ  much  from  those  of  the  Ar- 
minians.  When  released  from  the  Bass  he 
enjoyed  liberty  for  a  short  time,  but  was 
again  apprehended  for  the  offence  of  preach- 
ing, and  committed  successively  to  Blackness 
and  Newgate.  After  the  Revolution  he  be- 
came minister  of  Culross,  and  there  spent 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  dying  in  169S, 
at  the  age  of  fifty^iine. 

There  were  other  gentlemen  of  family  and 
property  among  the  prisoners  of  the  Bass, 
such  as  Scott  of  PitlotJiie,  Bennet  of  Chester, 
Gordon  of  Earlston,  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of 
Ccsnock,  and  his  son.  Sir  George,  who  was 
knighted  in  his  father's  lifetime.  There 
were  some  men  of  high  literary  standing,  like 
Robert  Traill,  afterwards  of  London,  and 
Gilbert  Rule,  Regent  or  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  Sub-Principal 
of  King's  College,  Aberdeen ;  and  a  very 
large  number  of  men  who  had  been  faithful 
pastors  and  eminent  ministers.  A  special 
mention  is  due  to  John  Blackadder,  of  the 
family  of  TuUiallan,  who  late  in  life  inherited, 
but  did  not  assume,  the  title  of  knight- 
baronet.  He  wasbom  in  1615,  and  ordained 
minister  of  Traqhair,  in  Peebleshire,  in  165*- 
After  many  hardships  and  changes,  under- 
gone in  preaching  the  gospel,  Blackadder 
was  sentenced  to  be  confined  in  the  Bass  in 
i68t,  when  far  advanced  in  life,  and  much 
bowed  down  by  disease  and  suffering.  After 
lying  there  for  four  years,  his  health  was  so 
much  impaired  that  his  friends  petitioned 
the  Lords  of  Council  on  his  behalf.  They  were 
gracious  enough  to  offer  him  a  month's  holi- 
day, to  be  spent,  however,  in  the  prison  ol 
Dunbar,  or  that  of  Haddington,  after  which 
he  must  return  to  the  Bass  at  the  first  Council 
day,  January  ensuing  !  Blackadder  felt  thif 
to  be  a  mockery,  and  refused  to  avail  him 
self  of  it.  Meanwhile,  rheumarism  anc 
diarrhoea  were  rapidly  killing  him,  and  the 
lords  were  mercifully  pleased  to  give  hin 
leave  to  come  and  confine  himself  in  Edin 
burgh.  But  it  was  too  late ;  the  good  man'f 
spirit  had  gone  to  a  better  world  before  thi 
order  could  be  carried  into  efiect     His  re 
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mains  were  earned  to  North  Berwick,  and 
buried  in  the  churchyard,  where  a  tombstone 
was  placed  over  them  with  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

"  Blot  Jnhn,  for  J«DS'  (ike.  in  Palmoi  bannd, 
Hi>  BTiKii  BpHibI,  Palmoi  Piuih  fbnnd  ; 
:k,  tic  blBinl  Jolin,  on  rondcr  Hock  conEncd, 
Hh  btdj  n&iml.  but  do  chaint  could  bind 
Mil  bBaTCD-upitiss  Kiiil ;  wLile,  Arj  bj  day 
A>  (ram  Uounl  Pii(')l'>  top  be  did  lurvrj 
Tba  pnmued  land,  and  iwitwl  tlw  crown  bf  faith 
Lud  opfoi  IhoHi  who  fliD.ful  ars  u  death. 

Zeal  mniMl  bit  birut.  and  Rnue  crowned  ^b  bud. 

Fiiewau  on  Ibe  loae  roek,  jet  eweet  abode. 

Tie  Bnocb-like  eniond,  and  walki'd  with  God 

1111,  br  !(«£  liviDf  oa  lUi  baavnl;  (iwd, 

Hli  Hid  bT  Lavn  (n»  up  too  (leat,  too 

To  be  con^aed  to  jail,  or  flub  or  blood. 


In  these  days  of  ours,  when  public  feeling 
is  so  much  softened,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
the  relentless  barbarity  that  prescribed  the 
conditions  of  imprisonment  to  some  of  these 
godly  men.  Hog,  of  Kilteam,  in  Ross-shire, 
was  a  minister  of  proverbial  godliness,  but 
being  sent  to  the  Bass,  he  was  seized  with  so 
severe  an  attack  of  diarrhoea  that  a  physician, 
sent  to  see  him,  without  his  knowledge 
petitioned  the  Council  to  relax  his  sentence. 
Instead  of  this  being  done,  he  was  ordered, 


at  the  instance  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  to  be 
thrown  into  the  closest  dungeon  the  prison 
contained.  It  was  a  wretched  cavern,  dark 
and  dripping,  with  an  opening  towards  the  sea. 
The  fate  of  poor  Hog  seemed  to  be  sealed  ; 
but  He  "who  hears  the  groaning  of  the 
prisoner  "  listened  to  his  cry,  and  by-and-by 
he  completely  recovered. 

In  some  cases  the  triumph  of  lalth  was 
very  complete.  "Since  I  was  a  prisoner," 
said  Mr.  M'Gilligen,  "  I  dwelt  at  ease  and 
lived  securely.  The  upper  springs  flowed 
liberally  and  sweetly,  when  the  nether  springs 
were  embittered,  and  I  have  had  experience 
of  that  saying,  '  Tanta  est  dulcedo  coelestis 
gaudii,  ut  si  una  guttula  dcflueret  in  infer- 
num,  totam  amaritudinem  infemi  absorberet.' " 
("Suchis  the  sweetness  of  heavenly  joy,  that  if 
one  drop  of  it  should  flow  into  hell,  it  would 
take  away  all  its  bitterness.") 

The  prison  is  in  ruins,  the  island  is  aban- 
doned to  sheep,  and  the  Bass  has  never 
again  been  associated  with  historical  events. 
It  is  consecrated  for  ever  a  Martyrs'  Monu- 
ment , — and  in  the  present  time  it  points  an 
age  too  ready  to  make  idols  of  Ease  'and 
Pleasure  to  the  men  of  other  rimes,  who 
counted  not  their  very  life  dear  to  them,  and 
loved  their  Master  so  well  that  dungeons, 
with  all  their  miseries,  could  not  terrify  them 
to  swerve  from  their  allegiance. 

W.  C,   BIJIIKIB. 


CHARITY  IN  LONDON. 

Bt  thb  editor. 
VI,— CRIPPLE   HOlfES. 


'T'HE  number  of  cripples  in  England  and 
-L  Wales  alone  is  reckoned  at  not  less  than 
One  Hundred  Thousand;  and  the  saddest 
thing  of  all  is  that  by  much  the  latter  number 
of  tliem  owe  their  infirmities  and  deformities 
to  bad  Others,  bad  mothers,  and  bad  nurses. 
Of  the  Seven  Hundred  Thousand  children 
bom  in  one  year  in  England  and  Wales,  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  came  into  the 
world  cripples.  The  returns  of  the  Registrar 
General,  however,  show  that  during  these 
twelve  months  there  died  in  their  first  year 
between  eight  and  nine  thousand  cripples; 
and  thus  it  appears  that  through  neglect, 
insufficient  nourishment,  and  careless  nurs- 
ing, thousands  are  year  by  year  crippled  for 
life.  Tumbling  out  of  the  arms  of  staggering 
drunkards,  parents  or  nurses,  they  get  their 
backbones  broken.or  their  joints  dislocated,  or 
their  limbs  fractured.  There  is  no  doubt  that 


the  use  of  intoxicating  stimulants  is  the  root  of 
this  and  of  a  host  of  other  domestic,  social, 
and  poUtical  evils.  Year  by  year  it  cripples 
thousands  of  innocent  infants  ;  more  ruinous 
to  the  country  than  a  pillage  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  it  costs  sixty  millions  of  money, 
and,  more  fatal  than  the  bloodiest  battle-field, 
sixty  thousand  lives.  Neither  Moloch,  nor 
Juggernaut,  nor  any  other  heathen  idol  was 
ever  worshipped  with  such  cruel  and  costly 
sacrifices  as  this  Christian  kingdom  ofieis, 
year  by  year,  to  the  demon  of  drink. 

Considering  the  vast  number  of  cripples;  j 
their  painful  lot ;  the  privations  they  have  to  ' 
endure,  especially  in  humble  life;  the  con-  ; 
stant  bad  health  and  bodily  sufferings  that 
are  the  usual  results  of  deformity;  and  the  [ 
mental  distress  that  a  consciousness  of  it  in-  > 
flicts,  we  may  wonder  that  there  should  not  i 
have  been  till  lately  one,  and  that  there  are  I 
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now,  so  far  as  we  know,  but  two  or  three 
homes  for  cripples — this  in  a  country  where 
I  charitable  iustitutions,  asylums,  infirmaries, 
homes  are  so  numerous  that  their  name  is 
L^on.  A  want  this  all  the  more  remarkable 
in  that  "Impotent  Folk  "  jrere,  as  much  as 
any  other  class  of  sufferers,  objects  of  pity  to 
Him  who  restored  power  to  the  withered 
hand,  and  made  "  the  lame  man  to  leap  as  an 
hart,"  as  well  as  "  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  to 
sing."  By  these  acts  the  Son  of  God  taught 
us  more  than  his  divinity — lessons  of  sym- 
pathy and  kindness,  a  fellow-feeling  with  the 
tnfirndtles  of  others,  and  the  duty  of  relieving 
them  as  far  as  lies  in  our  powei.  He  loses 
half  the  lesson  of  the  Gospels  who,  reading 
the  record  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  allows  their 
.  splendour  to  dazzle  his  eyes  to  their  mercy, 
I  Only  two  Homes  for  Cripples  where  their 
number  is  reckoned  at  one  hundred  thousand ! 
This,  though  strange,  nor  easy  to  satisfactorily 
account  for,  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  circum- 
stance that  cripples  are  in  many  instances 
able  to  do  something  for  themselves.  Having 
all  their  senses,  and  able  to  make  their  wants 
known,  they  do  not  seem  to  make  such  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  mankind 
as  deaf-mutes,  for  instance  ;  or  the  blind  who, 
with  sighdessorbs,  grope  on  their  way  through 
I  the  world  in  darkness  and  perpetual  night. 
.  Something  is  due  also  perhaps  to  this,  that 
I  many  cripples  are  of  a  fretful,  discontented 
temper.  Though  this  arises  irom  physical 
causes,  from  circumstances  for  which  they 
certainly  are  not  to  be  blamed,  its  effect  is 
to  repel  us  from  rather  than  draw  us  to  them. 
In  the  Constitution  of  Man,  so  close,  as 
well  as  mysterious,  is  the  connection  between 
mind  and  matter  that  the  soul,  it  has  been 
observed,  is  ^t  to  get  soured  in  a  misshapen 
body;  hence  the  proverb  common  in  Scot- 
land— Crippla  are  cankered  I  It  is  but  fair 
and  just  to  them,  however,  to  remember  that 
the  influence  which  the  bodily  frame  exerts 
on  the  mind  it  lodges  finds  illustrations  in 
others  besides  cripples.  How  many  bad  tem- 
pers, for  example,  are  due  to  a  bad  stomach  P 
and  vice  vers&,  how  many  get  credit  for  a  good 
temper  who  have  no  merit  in  that,  owing  it  to 
nothing  so  much  as  to  a  good  digestion  ? 
The  sour  dispositions  and  gloomy  views  of 
some  Christians  may  be  accounted  for  in 
the  same  way ;  physical  causes  having  more 
to  do  than  many  imagine  even  with  our  re- 
ligious feelings,  and,  whether  they  be  bright 
or  dark,  with  our  frames  of  mind.  There  is 
comfort  in  this  ;  and  so,  as  David  says,  "  It 
is  better  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  God  than 
into  the  bands  of  men" — "  He  knoweth  our 


frame;  and  remembereth  that  we  are  dust." 
In  the  case  of  cripples  and  of  others  also, 
this  should  teach  us  to  judge  them  charitably, 
and  bear  patiently  with  their  fretfulness. 
Thus  charitably,  and  ingeniously  likewise,  did 
Hugh  Miller  account  for  the  occasional  out- 
bursts of  temper  in  a  very  distinguished  man. 
He  had  a  great  head  and  a  great  heart  also; 
but  such  acontrast  did  his  body  offer  to  these, 
that  a  Higliland  porter,  seeing  a  stranger 
looking  intently  at  him,  said,  Ay,  iak'  a 
guid  tcck  o'  him :  there  is  no  muckle  d  him, 
but  there  is  plenty  in  him  !  and  Miller's  way 
of  cKpiaining  bis  peculiar  temperament  was 
a  physical,  if  not  a  philosophical,  one.  His 
soul,  he  said,  is  so  big  that  it  does  not  find 
room  for  itself  in  his  body :  much  as  hap- 
pened with  a  watch  of  oury,  which  never  did, 
and  never  could,  go  right,  because,  as  a 
skiliul  watchmaker  found  on  examining  it, 
the  movement,  as  he  called  the  works, 
was  too  large  for  the  cases.  Nor  is  the 
above  by  any  means  the  only  case  where  we 
have  found  the  bodily  frame  affecting  the 
mind  it  lodged — the  latter,  as  by  a  law  of 
nature,  taking  shape  somewhat  of  the  former. 
Another  occurs  to  us,  and  one  likewise.not  of 
deformity  so  much  as  of  deficiency.  Long 
years  ago  we  walked  the  hospitals  of  Paris 
with  a  young  man,  a  native  of  the  Orkney 
Isles.  He  was  gifted  with  rate  abilities : 
accomplished  in  literature,  and  master  of 
many  sciences  ;  but  he  was  a  mite  of  a  man 
— extremely  little.  Now  he  was  'angry  with 
God  for  lodging  him  in  so  small  a  body. 
This  had  a  manifest  effect  on  his  temper; 
and  he  used  to  revenge  himself  on  his  Maker 
for  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  on  us  for  our 
height,  in  a  curious  way.  Ulcers  in  the 
lower  extremities,  it  is  well  known,  are  ob- 
stinate ;  many  old  men  carrying  them  to  their 
graves.  In  tall  people  especially,  they  prove 
very  difficult  to  heal.  We  would  come  to  the 
bedside  of  a  patient,  tall  rather  than  other- 
wise, suffering  from  this  form  of  disease ; 
whereupon  our  Orkney  friend  would  look 
up  to  us  with  a  malicious- 1  ike  satisfaction, 
to  say,  "  Ah,  you  see  there  the  consequences 
of  your  length — slow  circulation  in  the  ex- 
tremities— the  ulcer  won't  heal !" 

To  men  even  of  the  greatest  minds,  and 
possessing  in  rank,  beauty,  wealth,  genius, 
and  fame,  every  earthly  source  of  happi- 
ness, a  club  foot,  or  some  other  deformity, 
has  been  the  bitter  drop  that  soured  a  full 
and  foaming  cup.  Lord  Byron  is  a  notable 
example  of  that ;  nor  can  we  know  how  much 
that  unfortunate  deformity  had  to  do  with  his 
fierce,  ungovernable  temper,  and  the  fiendish 
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pleasure  he  seemed  to  have  in  hating  and 
being  bated.  Alas  for  him !  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  grace  which  enabled  Paul  to  gloiy  in 
his  infirmities  ;  nor,  though  a  noble,  both  by 
birth  and  genius,  was  he  gifted  with  that 
nobleness  of  mind,  that  large  and  loving 
heart,  which  made  Walter  Scott  a  remarkable 
exception  to  the  common  pioveib,  that 
cripples  are  cankered. 

Besides,  and  apart  from  the  subtle  influence 
which  the  form  and  shape  of  the  bodily 
frame  naturally  exerts  on  the  mind,  it  is  suffi- 
dent  to  account  for,  and  goes  far  to  excuse, 
the  jealous  and  irritable,  if  not  misanthropical, 
temper  often  found  in  cripples,  that  what 
should  make  them  objects  of  pity  exposes 
them  to  the  cruel  ridicule  of  others.  As  if  it 
were  not  enough  that  a  sense  of  his  deformity 
haunts  him  like  a  phantom,  the  poor  cripple 
is  turned  into  a  butt  lor  the  jibes  ajid  jeers 
of  coarse  and  unsympathetic  minds.  Like 
those  who  followed  Elisha  on  his  way  from 
Jericho  to  Bethel,  crying,  "Go  up,  thou  bald 
head,  go  up,  thou  bidd  head,"  diildren — for 
human  nature  is  in  all  ages  the  same — who 
may  be  excused  as  not  knowing  the  pain 
they  inflict,  insult  the  poor  cripple's  deformity 
and  irritate  him  with  nicknames — in  the 
words  of  the  Psalm,  "They  persecute  him 
whom  God  has  smitten ;  and  they  talk  to 
the  ^ief  of  those  whom  He  has  wounded." 

Like  clouds  that  vanish  before  the  face  of 
the  rising  sun,  all  evidences  of  such  treatment 
as  is  calculated  to  sour  their  temper  had 
passed  away  from  the  faces  of  the  inmates  of 
that  blessed  and  benevolent  Institution  to 
which  we  are  to  conduct  our  readers.  One, 
indeed,  of  its  most  pleasing  features  was  the 
cheerful,  happy,  bright  faces  of  its  inmates, 
and  the  proof  this  afforded  of  the  power  of 
kindness  to  mollify  and  sweeten  the  temper; 
making  those  content  with  their  lot  who  may 
have  once  repined  at  Providence,  and  re- 
gretted, if,  in  some  cases,  they  did  not  curse, 
the  day  they  were  bom. 

We  set  oflf  to  visit  the  Cripple  Girls'  Home 
with  no  ordinary  interest ;  recalling  as  it  did 
the  memory  of  one,  herself  a  cripple,  whom 
we  highly  esteemed,  and  whose  history  pre- 
sents as  remarkable  an.  example  of  native 
talent,  the  energy  that  conquers  difficulties, 
active  benevolence  and  true  Christian  worth 
as  we  have  ever  met,  or  almost  ever  read  of. 
It  may  inspire  some  with  a  laudable  am- 
bition,-and  encourage  others  who  are  strug- 
gling with  difficulties,  to  give  a  brief  sketiSi 
of  it. 

Our  old  parish  in  Edinburgh  embraced  the 
northern  side  of  that  //««  called  the  Grass- 


market,  where,  in  rusty  iron  crosses  that  top  . 
the  walls  of  some  old  houses  and  the  flat  { 
roo&  of  others  that  remind  one  of  Cairo  or  , 
Jerusalem,   the   eye   of  an  antiquarian   may  j 
discover   vestiges    of  those   times  when  the 
Crusaders  returned  from  fighting  for  posses-  j 
sion  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  Knights  i 
of  St  John,  more  soldiers  than  Churchmen, 
were  a  power  in  the   land.     There  also, 
giving  to  the  scene  an  undying  interest  to 
Scotdimen,  many  a  covenanter  ascended  the 
scaffold  to  sing  his  last  psalm,  and,  with  a 
sea  of  weeping  faces  around  him,  die,  for 
God's  truth  and  man's  liber^,  like  a  hero  and 
a  Christian. 

In  passing  from  that  district  to  duties 
in  the  New  Town,  our  way  lay  along  a 
road  that  skirted  the  base  of  the  lofty  and 
massive  rock  which,  crowned  by  its  ancient 
castle,  was  once  the  defence,  and  is  still  the 
most  picturesque  feature,  of  a  picturesque 
city.  There,  with  two  crutches  laid  on  the 
bank,  sat  a  girl  "  by  the  wayside  begging." 
Making  no  attempt  to  extort  money  by  the 
whine  and  doleful  look  of  ordinary  mendi- 
cants, hers  was  usually  a  mute,  and  always  a 
modest  appeal  for  charity.  The  -  gentle  and 
remarkably  intelligent  expression  of  her 
comely  f&ce,  her  neatly  braided  blonde  hair, 
her  dress,  though  poor,  tidy  and  scrupulously 
clean,  showed  her  to  be  no  common  beggar. 
Nor  was  she.  Her  father  was  a  drunkard ; 
the  miserable  slave  of  a  vice  that  hardens  the 
living  heart  as  anatomical  preparations  show 
alcohol  does  the  dead  one.  He  left  lus  wife 
and  children  to  starve:  and  to  keep  fire 
on  the  hearth  and  bread  on  the  table  his 
daughter,  this  poor  cripple,  went  out  day  by 
day,  in  fair  weatber  and  foul,  to  sit  by  the 
wayside  begging.  This  we  learned  without 
much  surprise :  but  how  great  was  our  surprise 
and  also,  let  us  add,  our  admiration  and 
esteem,  to  find  on  further  inquiry  that  after 
contributing  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  boose 
with  the  charity  she  received,  she  applied  the 
surplus  to  pay  the  fees  of  an  evenit^  school 
where  she  learned  to  read,  write,  and  reckon  ? 
Think  of  a  poor  cripple  lassie,  of  twelve  years 
old,  after  she  had  sat  perhaps  shivering  all  day 
in  the  cold  wind  and  rain,  hobbling  away  on 
her  crutches  to  spend  her  evenings  in  a  school  1 
A  remarkable  evidence  iiat  of  the  value 
Scotch  people  attach  to  education ;  a  ^t 
perhaps  without  a  parallel  among  the  mendi- 
cants of  any  other  coiintry.  Beggar  as  she 
was,  we  were  ready  to  say  of  her,  "Many 
daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou 
excellest  them  alL"  Here,  if  ever,  was  a 
case  for  that  excellent,  but  in  the  distribution 
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of  our  charities  too  much  neglected,  adage, 
"  Help  those  that  help  themselves."  So  her 
case  was  taken  up.  Means  were  employed 
to  get  her  introduced  into  an  establishment 
where,  as  did  other  girls,  she  might  tan 
honest  and  adequate  livelihood — a  good  day's 
wage  for  a  good  day's  woit  To  this  she 
l)rought  a  head  and  a  pair  of  hands  that  soon 
bore  her  to  the  front.  In  tbe  worlcshop  she 
gained  a  foremost  place :  as  in  our  class  of 
young  women,  servant  and  sewing  girls,  she 
distanced  all  competitors ;  showing  a  know- 
ledge of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  even  of  sys- 
tematic theology,  and  the  profounder  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  equal  to  that  of  most 
students  in  divinity.  A  wann«  heart  never 
beat  in  woman's  bosom,  and  seldom  has  a 
bigger  head  stood  on  man's  shoulders.  She 
was  quite  a  remarkable  person  ;  and  remark- 
able was  her  fortune.  Beggar  once  and 
Tipple  still,  she  won  the  affections  of  a  xe- 
spectable  young  tradesman.  We  raanied  them 
—the  bride  supporting  herself  on  crutches. 
She  rose  in  the  world  to  roll  to  church  on 
Sunday  in  a  Bath-chair,  and  through  her  piety 
and  powers  to  become  a  centre  of  moral  and 
religious  influence  in  the  streets  of  her  neigh- 
bourhood. There  she  was  tbe  power-wiieel 
a  great  Temperance  movemeni :  2Md 
besides  thus  saving  many  from  disgraoe  tmi 
ruin  in  this  world,  and  perdition  in  the  next, 
she  established  amo^  the  young  tradesmen cf 
the  district  a  Literary  and  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Society — occasionaily  herself  contribut- 
ing essays.  We  have  known  fev  wfao  did  so 
much  good  in  their  lifetime  as  this  cripple; 
and  if,  beginning  life  a  be^ar  and  "—* ~i-ii^c 
all  her  days  a  cripple,  she  did  so  much  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  good  of  mankind,  we 
may  well  ask,  what  may  and  ought  we 
not  to  do  whom  God  has  placed  in  better 
and  happier  circumstances?  On  many  of  us 
God  has  bestowed  two,  and  mi  some  five 
talents ;  she  received  bnt  ooe,  and  tumed  it 
into  ten. 

Verjr  different  from  her  were  the  two  Loo- 
don  girls  to  whom  this  Home  for  Cripples, 
in  a.  sense,  owes  its  existence.  In  1S54 
a  poor,  wretched  creature  was  to  be  seen  day 
by  day  plying  her  trade  as  a  beggar  in  the 
streets  of  Marylebone  district.  Her  pale 
face,  and  weak,  emaciated,  misshapen  form, 
moved  many  3  kind-hearted  passenger  with 
pity;  and  their  silent  appeal  she  vigorously 
supported  by  a  clever  tongue  and  most  doleJul 
whine.  There  was  an  old  mendicant  in  the 
South  of  Scotland  who  used  to  groan  over 
the  change  of  times,  saying.  Begging  was  not 
trade  ava   now:  I  mind  when  l/ie  ioun  0/ 


Hawick,  weell  bfg^t,  was  worth  $s.  any  day!  \ 
Our   MaryK'bone   cripple    made    nearly  as 
good  a  thing  of  it     Punctual  in  her  attend- 
ance   at   church,    though    she    never  went 
further  than  the  door,  and,  as  if  honoured  ', 
wiA  aa  iawtoliuM  to  aB  the  mammgci  in  tbe 
Det^boariMnd,  sure  to  he  ioDDd  waiting  on 
tbe  compmaj  n  they  Irft  aad  entered  their 
caniagcs,  the  found,  thoH^  m  m  way  othei-  j 
wise  than  Solonaa  meant,  tfaM  *  ikc  hand  of  ' 
the  diligent  maketh  rich.'     Whately,  a  reso- 
lute man  and  mofe  ali«c  tbaa  anaiiy  to  the 
evils  bred  and  the  vices  fed  bf  ii 
charity,  thanked  God,  at  ■ 
biog^phy,  that  he  bad  Bcver  given  a  half-  ; 
penny  to  a  slieet  beggac.     We  cnnot  say  ' 
so  mudw     In  this,  as  ■  cMker  duties,  most 
of  as  have,  to  ^  the  wads  «f  the  old  , 
heathen  poet, — 


so  the  wise  and  good  aidMsbop  bavtng  feir 
foUoweis,  OUT  dipple  dearcd  on  an  average 
fioB  3/.  to  4^.  per  day.     And  a  pteasaot  , 
as  well  as  a  proitable  life  was  bees.     One  ' 
sees  wondeiAil  oompeoaatiaas  m  nature.    If  I 
tbe  peacock  has  a  baidi  voice  k  has  a  | 
briUttat  plneatfit,  aid  wilb  afifMRiit  pride 
struts  about  on  die  lawn  as  Z  it  and,  Look 
at  me  !  and  if  tbe  nightiagsle,  oo  the  other  ; 
hand,  weais   in  her  dall  and  sober  dress  ' 
nothii^  to  atHnct  the  cfc,  what  a  vsice  God  : 
has  given  her,  what  nwctc  nfls  ont  from  her 
throlibisf  bread  to  anhe  ^  far  tha^  and  , 
turn  the  bnbnce  n  her  bvowr  1    We  do  not  I 
say  that  it  is  God  who  hat  given  to  the  de-  , 
facned  the  oanoeit,  and  vanitf,  and  love  of  I 
dress  which  Ihcf  seem  to  enjoy  as  a  sort  of 
compensatioB  for  dkcir  bodily  defects.    Sal  ' 
these  characterize  m^y  ef  tbem ;  and  did  | 
our    Mat^iebone  cripple  m  ber  wiU  state; 
and  so  tiie  maniages  and  (lurches  became  | 
to  ber  a  Eoorce  of  pleasme  as  well  as  prodt  . 
— this    ber  add  but  load   iancy,  that  the  ' 
coachmoi  and   footmen   who  attended  on  | 
such  occaaons  were  all,  over  head  and  eori, 
m  love  with  hec. 

With  another  girl,  also  a  cripple  and  i  . 
beggar,  ^k  was  at  length  coaxed,  or  forced—  | 
we  know  not  which — into  a  Refuge  opened  ' 
in  Hill  Street,  Dorset  Square,  where  a  num-  r 
ber  of  her  sex,  for  the  most  part  orphans  I 
or   the    children    of   vicious  parents,  were  ! 

ived  and  educated;  and  also  taught 
household  and  laundry  work  under  the  super-  j 
iniendence  of  qualified  matrons.  There  ihey  ■ 
were ;  safe  in  this  haven  from  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  streets;  learning  under  pious  | 
tcacliers  the  saving  truths  of  the  gospel,  and 
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I  in  training  for  a  life  of  virtue.  But  this  was 
'  a  House  of  Industry  as  well  as  a  school ; 
and  the  weak  defoimed  frames  of  these  two 
pour  girls,  unfitting  them  for  washing,  scrub- 
bing, and  o:her  such  work,  how  to  employ 
[hem  was  a  puzzle.  With  some  straw  and  a 
string  of  tape,  might  they  not  make  mats? 
said  one  of  the  ladies.  A  happy  suggestion  ; 
the  germ  out  of  which  grew  the  Cripples' 
Home — reminding  one  of  the  question  out  of 
wnich  emerged  the  greatest  of  all  our,  and  of 
all  the  world's.  Christian  and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions, the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety. A  few  good  men  had  met  in  a  counting 
room  in  an  obscure  part  of  London  to  form 
a  Bible  Society  for  Wales,  where  there  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  the  Word  of  God.  "  The 
hour  and  the  man  bad  come"  for  a  more 
God-like  enterprise,  as  all  felt  when  one  of 
the  company,  inspired  f(»  the  occasion,  rose 
to  ask ,  Why  not  a  Bible  Society  for  the  whole 
world  ? 

The  lady's  su^estion  was  approved.  The 
tape  and  straw  were  got ;  the  girls  were  set  to 
work  ;  and  the  experiment  proved  a  success. 
From  this  comparatively  rude  and  inferior 
work,  step  by  step  they  went  on  to  the 
manufacture  of  finer  and  more  remunera- 
tive fabrics.  Encouraged  by  this  to  open 
their  doors  to  a  larger  and  still  larger  number 
of  cripples,  the  institution  at  length  entirely 
changed  its  chuacter;  and  retaining  and 
receiving  no  more  than  a  sufficient  AaS  of 
orphan  and  outcast  girls  to  attend  on  the 
cripples,  and  do  the  laundry  and  rough  work 
of  the  house,  the  original  Female  Retuge  was 
transformed  into  the  Cripple  Girls'  Home. 

It  occupies  Northumberland  House,  i/a, 
Marylebone  Road,  near  Marylebone  Church ; 
and  the  shop,  opened  for  the  sale  of  its 
finest  and  more  elegant  handiwork,  is  in 
33,  Baker  Street,  Here  may  be  seen  the 
carriages  of  the  highest  classes  in  London, 
so  beautihil  is  the  work  they  do ;  and  even 
Royalty,  as  the  poor  cripples  are  proud  to  tell, 
has  brought  its  custom  to  their  door.  The 
list  of  its  patrons  is  headed  by  the  Earl  of 
Shaltesbury,  that  of  the  patronesses  by  the 
Countess  of  Gainsborough.  Miss  C.  Blunt, 
15,  Upper  Gloucester  Place,  Dorset  Square, 
is  its  hoDoraty,  and  Miss  Steel  its  resident 
Secretary.  A  committee  of  ladies,  one  of 
whom  visits  it  daily,  manage  the  institution  ; 
and  admirably  managed  it  is. 

In  1870  there  were  seventy-four  cripples 
and  twenty-six  able-bodied  Refuge  girls  within 
the  Home.  Of  these,  as  appeare  by  the  Report 
for  that  year,  six  had  obtained  situations  with 
milKnets  or  dress-makers;  six  had  gone  to  ser- 


vice ;  four  had  been  sent  to  hospitals ;  and  !  { 
seven  returned  to  their  pirentp,  as  ineligible 
for  the  institution.  Such  cases-  as  the  last  do  ' 
occur,  notwithstanding  the  care  taken  to  select  I 
those  only,  out  of  the  numerous  applicants, 
who,  with  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence,  I 
possess  the  use  of  their  hands,  however  de- 
formed they  may  be  in  person,  and  deficient  ' 
or  impotent  in  the  lower  extremiues.  A  very  j 
large  proportion  are  so  ;  and  thus,  when  they  I 
set  out  on  Sunday  for  the  church,  or  on  , 
ordinary  week-days  to  breathe  the  fresh  air 
in  the  parks  or  otherwise,  they  form  a  touch- 
ing and  very  curious  procession.  We  had  I 
the  fortune  to  see  it  one  morning — for  they  1 
take  the  streets  before  the  bustle  and  throng  | 
begin — on  our  way  to  a  railway  station ;  and  : 
have  been  seldom  more  astonished  than  at  I 
the  sight.  Seventy  cripples,  in  all  manner  of 
shapes  and  in  all  manner  of  ways,  moving  in  I 
a  double  line  along  the  pavement !  Foremost  1 
went  half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen  Bath  chairs, 
each  drawn  by  an  akJe-bodied  Refuge  girl, 
and  carrying  a  cripple  who  had  no  use  at  all 
of  her  limbs ;  following  these  came  the  others,  I 
walking  in  piairs ;  some  hobbling  along  on 
crutches,  others  stumping  it  on  a  wooden  j 
leg :  the  human  form  twisted  and  distorted  1 
into  the  strangest  shapes,  and  in  some  in-  ' 
Stances  so  arrested  in  its  growth  that  girls  of 
fourteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  were  no  ' 
bigger  than  mere  children.  It  was  a  queer,  I 
and  we  should  have  felt  it  a  very  pitiful  sight,  1 
but  that  they  themselves  seemed  unconscious  I 
of  their  defects,  and  talked  and  laughed  I 
merry  as  larks;  a  happy  illustration  of  the 
adage,  God  fits  the  back  for  the  burden. 

Many  of  them  arc  sadly  deformed.  One  [ 
we  saw  so  distorted  that  the  organs  seemed 
to  be  displaced,  and  the  doctors  could  hardly  j 
tell  the  position  of  the  heart  and  lungs :  it  j 
was  by  lying  on  her  stomach  and  by  motions 
resembling  those  of  a  fish  in  water  that  another  , 
moved  out  of  the  spot :  here  one,  to  move  1 
about  the  room,  had  first  to  bend  her  body  | 
like  a  bow,  and  then,  grasping  her  toes  with 
her  hands,  advance  by  lifting  one  foot  after  I 
another;  and  there  was  another  with  the  j 
upper  as  well  as  lower  extremities  so  feeble  I 
that,  getting  help  fi'Om  neither  hands  nor  j 
feet,  her  only  mode  of  progression  was  to  sit  | 
on  the  floor,  and  wriggle  herself  forward  after  i 
an  extraordinary  fashion.  And  yet,  though  ! 
not  a  few  were  thus  pitifully,  and  all  were  ' 
more  or  less,  maimed  and  misshapen,  the 
house  was  bright,  full  of  beaming,  though 
pale  and  delicate,  faces ;  nor  have  we  seen 
anywhere  a  sight  at  once  so  odd  and  meny  ' 
as  on  the  floor  of  this  Home. 
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A  game  of  lomps  was  proposed  at  our 
visit,  and  to  our  astonishment.  How  these 
pool  cripples  were  to  romp  was  a  puule ;  but 
not  long.  What  a  smile  at  the  call  for  this 
game  spread,  like  a  sunbeam,  over  all  their 
faces?  They  dropped  their  work, and  hastened 
to  the  middle  of  the  room  to  fonn  a  ring. 
Round  and  round  tbey  spun,  a  most  extra- 
ordinary confusion  of  forms ;  some  hirpling 
on  two  poor  legs,  some  stumping  on  a  wooden 
one,  laughing  loud  and  merrily  as  they  sung 
the  old  English  song  of— 

"  Sill7  aid  nnu  itaa  ituili  aloM, 
SIm  wHiU  1  hniband,  llw  cUDOt  gtt  one : 
Wla  you  »«  DuHed  I  wiih  joajay— 
Fint  a  gill  tad  then  ■  boy>" 

We  never  saw  a  bevy  of  beautiful  girls, 
with  health  blooming  on  their  rosy  cheeks, 
mirth  laughing  in  their  eyes,  and  their  golden 
hair  streaming  on  the  wind  as  they  bounded 
over  the  spangled  meadow,  happier  than  these 
poor  cripples.  It  was  enough  to  bring  tears 
of  joy  to  any  eyes :  and  who  would  not  with 
us  have  blessed  God  for  an  institution  that 
brought  such  alleviation  to  the  sorrows  of 
humanity,  and  shed  such  brightness  on  the 
lives  of  those  who  had  otherwise,  under  ill- 
usage  and  contempt,  in  idleness  and  depend- 
ence, dragged  out  a  miserable  existence? 
Here  they  were  happy  as  the  day  was  long : 
kindly,  lovingly  treated ;  their  minds  in- 
structed, their  best  affections  cultivated: 
trained  to  earn  their  honest  bread;  and  taught 
to  find,  through  Jesus,  their  way  to  a  better 
world,  and  the  best  of  all  comforts  under 
the  ills  of  this  one.  What  a  blessed  change 
to  many  firom  the  vile  dens  where,  crouching 
like  wild  beasts,  they  were  beaten  and  starved, 
and  regarded  as  burdens  by  cruel  and  brutal 
parents ;  from  the  dismantled  garrets  where 
they  were  left  the  live-long  day  to  sit  moping 
and  miserable,  without  food  or  fuel,  or  any 
one  to  cheer  their  weary  solitude :  from  the 
streets  where  they  crawled  about  to  b^,  or 
the  crossings  they  swept,  battered  by  the 
rain,  and  shivering  in  their  scanty  rags  ? 

Let  the  Christian  and  benevolent  public 
know  that  this  admirable  institution  requires, 
as  it  deserves,  to  be  liberally  supported. 
j£8  a  year  is  paid  for  each  inmate  by  the 
patron  or  patrons,  in  answer  to  whose  appli- 
cation she  is  admitted.  This,  however, 
scarcely  amounts  to  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
her  maintenance  and  education.  Besides  the 
sum  accruing  from  such  annual  payments, 
the  institution  is  so  admirably  conducted  that 
the  receipts  from  laundry  and  straw  work, 
and  from  the  shop  in  Bs^er  Street,  amount 
to  not  less  than  £1 ,000  a  year.   Over  against 


thi5,however,aretobesetveTyheavyexpenscs.  1 
The  instruments  and  appliances  required  in  1 
the  more  defoimed  cases,  for  the  preservatioD 
of  life  and  the  cure  or  correction  of  malfor- 
mations, being  costly,  entail  a  heavy  burden  1 
on  the  revenues  of  the  institution.     Hence  - 
the   question  a  lady  visitor  one   day  put, 
when,  on  entering  the   garden,   she   saw  a 
leg  lying  on  a  barrow — a  fine  new  leg,  not 
to  be  bought  for  less  than  two    guineas. 
"Whose   leg  is  that?"  she  said  sharply,—  1 
ao  oddly  sounding  question,  which  the  owner  ' 
and  culprit  met  with  a  still  more  odd  excuse,  ' 
"  Oh,  mem,  I  took  it  off,  as  I  wanted  to  \ 
skip!"     Nor  are  these  instruments  the  ool}' 
extra  expense  peculiar  to  such  an  institurion. 
With  bodily  deformities  that  produce  alwajs 
a  delicate  state  of  health,  and  tli£  strumous 
constitutions  which  a  large  proportion  of 
these    cripples   inherit,   they  require  more 
nutritive  food,  a  better  table,  than  other  girls 
of  their  age  and  station. 

But,  as  results  prove,  the  money  is  not 
wasted.  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  childraL 
Under  this  generous  treatment  many  a  pale 
&ce  there  has  changed  to  the  bloom  of  health; 
crooked  limbs  have  become  straight ;  the 
crutches  have  been  dropped ;  and  not  a  few 
who  came  in  hobbling  on  these  have  walked 
out  of  the  institution  on  their  own  feei—i/ul 
wrought  bytime,and  care,  and  kindness  which 
the  Saviour,  whom  they  are  taught  to  know 
and  love,  wrought  by  a  word,  saying  to  the 
impotent  man,  "Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk!" 
More  than  that,  some,  saved  for  this  world 
and  for  the  next,  like  our  Edinburgh  cripple, 
on  returning  to  their  homes  in  the  countiy, 
to  earn  their  bread  there  by  dress-maldng, 
straw-work,  millinery,  or  otherwise,  have 
found  good  husbands,  and  become  the  happy  ' 
mothers  of  children.  What  better  illustnitioD 
of  that  could  be  found  than  the  following 
letter,  with  which,  leaving  the  Boys'  Cripple 
Home  and  the  Cripple  Nursery  to  a  ioc- 
ceeding  article,  we  close  this  one  ?  It  was 
addressed  to  a  lady  who  takes  a  deep  interesi 
the  Cripple  Girls'  Home,  and  by  one  who  | 
s  trained  there,  and  now  resides  in  Hants.  1 

« — 2^ih  yufy,  >i:i- 

•  Dbar  Ladt,— I  hope  yon  wiU  not  think  oe  I" 
bold  in  wTTting  you.  But  I  thoariit  it  my  duty  V>  <1° 
and  Ihank  you  Tor  the  U.  M.  foa  were  <o  ^' 
a  send  me.  I  did  not  know  yoo  promisctl  it  t^ 
the  cripples ;  so  it  came  quite  nueipecied,  udj 
thank  you  TCiy  much  for  it.  I  was  10  very  pleiiw 
lo  think  vol  slill  remembered  me.  I  h(^  you  v 
quite  well,  and  that  il  will  pleue  oar  Heavenly  FailK< 
to  spare  yoa  iat  >  long  time  yet,  fat  the  lake  of  the 
Home  and  the  poor  cripples.  I  think  God  etaytl^)'  | 
I  ever  went  there,  for  you  know  it  wu&omdeuUin  , 
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Hunter  I  Rnt  learned  to  trust  and  feat  God.  Fleaie 
to  give  my  love  and  duty  to  her.  I  should  so  very 
much  like  to  hear  from  her  again.  I  do  not  know  u 
she  ever  had  my  last  letter.  Dear  lady,  yon  will  no 
doubt  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  am  still  very  busy  with 
the  straw  work,  and  have  been  all  the  summer.  I 
can't  tell  yon  how  many  pounds  1  have  earned.  I 
made  «  great  many  bonoets  to  go  to  London  for 
ladies,  and  one  to  go  to  New  Zealand.  I  am  happy 
to  tell  you  that  it  pleased  God  that  I  should  many  a 

Eions  and  God-learing  voung  man.  He  is  only  a 
irmer's  labourer ;  but  with  his  regular  pay  and  wliat 
I  can  earn,  we  are  living  very  happy  and  comfortable 
togttheij  and  by  the  blessing  ot  God  I  hope  we  shall 
Tcmain  so.  Our  babv  is  quite  well,  and  grows  very 
much ;  he  ii  five  weeks  old.    Please  give  my  love  to 


Doughtpirc,  and  to  tiny  Roberts,  and  to  all  the  gtrh 
I  know.  Tell  them  it  is  no  good  to  leara  the  tnid< 
unless  they  Icani  to  love  Jesus,  for  they  will  nevei 
prosper  if  they  don't.  I  could  do  nothing  of  myself 
if  I  bad  not  a  Father  in  heaven  to  go  to.  I  hope  yoB 
will  not  think  I  have  taken  a  liberty  in  writing  so  ftet 
to  you.    Please  forgive  me  if  I  have. 

"I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Emily  H.,  late  K." 

We  leave  that  letter,  with  its  naivdi,  good 
sense,  and  the  kindly,  loving,  pious  spirit  it 
breathes  in  almost  every  line,  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  Cripple  Girls'  Home.  "  The 
tree  is  known  by  his  fruits." 


THE  BUD. 


Which  slow  and  silent  grows  : 
And  all  through  the  storms  of  winter. 
With  the  dreams  of  spring  it  glow*. 


My  heart,  my  heart,  is  a  little  bud. 

And  when  it,  loving,  breaks. 
Unfolding  iti  wings  of  blossom. 

To  sunshine  eternal  it  wakes. 

A  SUNDAY  ON  A  CORAL  ISLAND. 


RISING  about  fifty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  blue  Pacific,  is  the  island  of 
Mitiaro,  only  three  miles  in  length  and  two 
in  width.  In  the  great  cyclohe  of  1865,  the 
storm-wave  rose  at  night  some  thirty  feet, 
almost  submerging  the  island.  The  entire 
village,  including  the  church  and  school- 
house,  was  swept  away.  Fortunately,  ere 
the  cycbne  had  reached  its  height,  most  of 
the  inhabitants  escaped  to  the  interior,  de- 
spite the  utter  darkness. 

When  the  cyclone  was  over,  the  terrified 
natives  came  back  drenched  to  the  skin,  and 
possessed  only  of  the  clothes  in  which  they 
stood — to  see,  instead  of  their  once  pretty 
village  nestling  amid  cocoa-palms  and  other 
trees,  a  vast  expanse  of  sand  and  shingle. 
On  this  scene  of  desolation  they  met  to  wor- 
ship God,  singing  from  memory  the  pathetic 
native  version  of  "  Rock  of  Ages."  Their 
chests,  containing  their  Sibtes,  clothes,  &c., 
bad  an  been  swept  away.  The  native 
minister,  more  prudent,  had  carried  with  htm 


to  the  interior  his  Bible  and  hymn-book  at 
the  beginning  of  the  storm. 

llie  writer  touched  at  Mitiaro  a  few  weeks 
after  this  fearful  visitation,  and  was  heart- 
sick at  the  miserable  scene.  Already  they 
had  roughly  set  up  a  low  building,  which 
served  at  once  for  a  church  and  a  manse. 

On  re-visiting  the  island  on  the  7th  of  July 
last,  in  the  missionary  bark,  a  most  pleasing 
contrast  met  the  eye.  The  island  was  smiling 
in  tropical  verdure,  growing  out  of  the  veiy 
stones  and  rocks  down  to  high- water 
mark.  The  good  native  pastor,  Itio,  and 
many  others  met  us  on  the  snow-white  coral 
beach  with  a  hearty  welcome.  A  pathway, 
shaded  with  delicate  mimosas,  conducted  us 
to  the  village,  which  has  been  rebuilt.  The 
new  church  towers  above  all  the  other 
buildings. 

Itio  has  been  engaged  about  twenty  years 
in  the  work  of  God ;  but  he  has  only  been  on 
Mitiaro  a  few  months.  He  showed  us  the 
frame  of  a  new  house,  which  is  being  erected 
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for  him.     Meanwhile  he  lives  contentedly  in  a  shed 
close  by. 

We  landed  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  consequently 
most  of  the  adults  were  at  a  distance  getting  food 
for  the  Sabbath.  But  the  news  of  our  arrival  soon 
spreod,  and  a  gift  w;is  made  of  native  cloth,  tempting 
ipe  bananas,  and  a  heap  of  young  cocoa-nuts  husked 
eady  for  drinking.  This  is  the  natural  beverage  of 
the  tropics.  Those  who  have  only  tasted  the  so- 
called  "  milk  "  of  old  nuts  in  England  can  fonn 
idea  of  the  refreshing  qualities  of  this  precious  gift 
of  Providence  to  these  islanders.  In  most  of  ihe 
low  coral  islands  only  brackish  water  can  be  obtained 
by  digging  in  the  loose,  sandy  soil. 

Out  of  -a  population  of  only  one  hundred  and 
eighty,  there  are  forty  church  members,  beaiJes 
some  candidates.  Our  hearts  were  rejoiced  to  find 
that  the  conduct  of  these  converts  is  worthy  of 
the  name  of  Jesus.  Nor  is  their  religion  an  empty 
profession,  for  they  had  collected  jCs  to  spread  the 
Gospel  among  the  heathen,  besides  two  guineas  for 
Bibles.  The  money  was  obtained  by  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  cocoa-nut -oil. 

Anxious  to  know  something  of  the  interior  of 
the  island,  we  started  off  with  a  couple  of  guides 
to  see  the  lagoon,  the  existence  of  which  is 
suspected  by  few  besides  natives  on  account  of 
the  dense  growth  of  forest  trees  surrounding  it. 
The  pathway  is  execrable,  the  entire  surface  of  the 
island  being  sharp  coral  rock,  sprinkled  with  small 
patches  of  soil,  which  sustain  a  growth  of  orange, 
bread-fmit,  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  besides  plantains,  j 
bananas,  and  guavas. 

The  ancient  myth  of  these  islanders  is,  that  inei 
gods  once  drew  up  this  coral  ringlet  from  the  ocean ' 
depths;  but  there  being  no  soil  on  it,  two  iron-; 
wood  trees  suddenly  sfffang  out  of  the  rock  near  i 
the  sea— one  on  the  east  of  the  island,  lacing  Mauke; 
the  other  on  the  west,  facing  the  large  island  of 
Atiu.  So  Ull  were  these  trees,  that  they  touched 
the  skies,  but  complaisanlly  inclined  until  their 
topmost  boughs  rested  on  the  interior  of  those 
islatvis.  Huge  cocoa-nut-leaf  baskets,  laden  vnh 
earth,  were  lodged  by  friendly  fairies  in  the  branches 
of  these  trees,  which  at  a  given  signal  raised  them- 
selves erect,  and  scattered  the  precious  soil  owr 
the  barren  rock  of  Miiiaro.  Again  and  again  this 
was  done,  until  the  surface  of  this  once  worltiless 
island  became  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  as 
it  now  appears.  On  the  island  of  Mauke  j5  i 
beautiful  glen  called  "the  hollow"  (Anaoa),  'rom 
which  the  soil  now  covering  one  side  oi  Mif^'o 
was  dug  out  by  the  fairies !  A  number  of  fnnH"' 
taro  patches,  watered  by  a  never-failing  spring 
renders  this  romantic  spot  very  valuable.  Un  n^ 
island  of  Atiu  a  similar  glen  is  pomted  out  as  tue 
veritable  place  from  which  the  second  °'-^'^  °^ 
fairies  derived  the  earth  which  now  covers 
other  half  of  Mitiaro.    These  two  wonderful  tre« 
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were  but  embodiments  of  the  god  Tane-tarava 
— "  Tanfe-tbe-all-aufficient."  And  it  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  Tank 
15  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Phcenician  and 
Canaanitish  'P?-  The  modifications  of 
Tanfe  are  innumerable  (O^ysi-  Tanfe  was 
invariably  connected  with  stellar  idolatry : 
the 'planet  Venus,  as  the  morning  stai,  was 
worshipped  at  Mangaia  as  "  ifu  eye  of  Tani." 

Late  in  tiie  aitemoon  we  reached  the 
borders  ot  a  swamp,  beyond  which  lay  the 
lagoon,  which  is  about  three  miles  in  its 
entire  extent.  Ii  is  impossible  for  a  Euro- 
pean to  cross  the  bog  and  get  to  the  margin 
o(  the  lagoon.  It  was  queer  to  look  at  the 
diildren  see-sawing  on  the  firmer  p(»ti<Kis 
of  it,  where  the  weight  ot  an  adult  would 
have  Ivoken  through  the  green  coating  over 
the  inky  abyss. 

The  lake  itself  is  nevertheless  a  pretty 
object.  Tiny  canoes  lay  about  ready  for 
shrimping  and  eel-catching.  Besides  the 
ordinary  eel  (at^uUia  vulgaris),  there  is  a 
red  variety  of  great  size  found  only  in  this 
lagoon.  The  water  is  very  brackish,  almost 
black,  and  of  unknown  depth,  with  no  visible 
outlet.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  swim  in  ; 
once  down,  it  is  said  to  be  almost  im- 
possible to  rise  again  to  the  surface.  Long 
branches  of  iron-wood  arc  laid  in  parallel 
lines,  across  the  bog  to  the  lagoon,  en- 
abling the  barefooted  slanders  |»  |mib  to 
their  canoes  and  back  witk  Ioaib«f  fck. 

On  reaching  the  village  again  it  was  dark. 
We  found  that  Itio  had  cooked  a.  large  pig 
and  a  couple  of  fowls  for  our  party.  The 
supply  of  vegetables  was  poor,  as  taro~the 
best  vegetable  of  the  tropics — does  not  grow 
on  Mitiaro.  We  got  on  famously,  nowever, 
having  brought  wiOi  us  some  tea,  sugar,  and 
bread.  But  Itio,  unaccustomed  to  such 
luxuries,  spoiled  our  tea  by  putting  it  a// into 
the  tta/tOtle  instead  of  the  teapot.  The 
natives  who  accompanied  us  got  the  fet  pig, 
whilst  the  Europeans  attacked  the  poultry. 
Crowds  of  natives  good-naturedly  watched 
our  operations,  occasionally  asking  questions, 
whilst  two  elderly  women  heJd  candle-nut 
torches  at  either  end  of  the  table,  the  smell 
of  which  is  exceedingly  oflensive. 

When  the  hour  of  repose  came,  the  only 
bedstead  in  the  house  was  given  up  to  the 
senior  missionary,  whilst  the  two  others  were 
glad  to  stretch  themselves  out  as  best  they 
could,  boots  and  all,  on  rough  sofas  made  by 
our  host.  To  get  a  little  sleep,  it  was  need- 
ful to  cover  up  the  face  in  native  fashion,  on 
account  of  myriads  of  mosquitoes.     Towards 


midnight  we  were  alamied  by  a  strange  rush- 
ing of  waters  underneath.  Next  day  we  were 
told  that  it  was  the  strong  influx  of  the  sea  by 
a  subterranean  passage  into  the  lagoon. 

At  dawn  the  whole  village  was  astir  and 
neatly  dressed.  In  a  short  time  the  newly 
completed  church  was  pretty  well  tilled,  the 
building  being  too  large  for  such  a  handful 
of  people.  The  attention  of  these  poor 
islanders  throughout  this  early  sen-ice,  ay, 
and  throughout  the  day,  was  most  creditable. 
Most  of  them  wrote  on  slates  the  outlines  of 
the  discourses,  and  doubtless  in  years  to  come 
will  distinctly  recollect  the  texts. 

The  church  itself  is  sixty  feet  by  thirty- 
three,  with  a  sii^le  roof  of  iron-wood  rafters, 
thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  fandanus 
odoratissimus.  The  twelve  windows  are  in 
the  Gothic  styleandglazed, — made  in  Sydney, 
and  costing  the  Mitiaro  folks  ^4  each.  This 
expeme  was  all  defrayed  be/ore  using  the  build- 
ingfar  worship;  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  some  finer  churches  at  home.  For 
the  purpose  of  ventilation  the  upper  part  is 
filled  up  with  grace^l  lattice-work.  The  in- 
terior is  floored  throughout  with  ancient 
cocoa-nut  trees  sawn  in  two  and  well  planed. 
Seats  with  backs  are  arranged  in  three  tiers. 
The  pulpit  is  of  unpolished  native  rosewood 
iairdta).  The  one  obvious  defect  in  this 
stme  chnrdi  b  the  painting  (rf  the  wood- 
wOTk  in  white,  red,  green,  ydlow,  and  blue  ! 

Kauwiag  that  xita/olat  WillioMS  might  be 
fipf^l  ni  laljr,  Ihe^  hMl  strained  every 
nerve  to  complete  the  building,  so  that  a 
missionary  mi^t  take  the  openmg  services. 
Three,  however,  were  present  instead  of  one. 
An  hour  previous  to  the  morning  service,  we 
went  to  see  their  Sabbath-school.  It  was 
held  in  an  open  shed  near  the  sea,  with  neat 
forms  and  a  desk  at  one  end.  The  flooring 
was  of  the  whitest  coral  worn  smooth  bf  tbc 
action  of  the  sea.  A  pleasant  breeze  relieved 
the  heat  of  a  bright  cloudless  tropical  day. 
We  were  pleased  at  the  examination  of  the 
young  people  present,  most  of  whom  could 
read  and  write  correctly.  Most  of  the  refdies 
were  correct ;  but  some  curioui  answers  were 
given.  One  asserted  that  "  Mary  the  sister 
of  X^zarus  was  the  mother  of  our  Lord." 
Another  thought  that  "  the  Titus  to  whom 
Paul  addressed  an  epistle  a^erwards  destroyed 
Jerusalem."  These  islanders  never  had  a 
white  missionary  amongst  them  save  for  a 
few  hours  at  a  time. 

The  morning's  text  in  church  was,  "  Ye  are 
all  one  in  Christ  Jesus,"— a  great  truth  ever 
welcome  to  a  Polynesian,  and  especially  so 
to  the  natives  of  this  blood-stained  islet, 
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when  a  thousand  people  sang  without  regard 
to  verse  or  metre,  until  being  quite  out  of 
breath  they  sat  down. 

{  After  a  frugal  dinner  the  deacons  came  in 
to  ask  our  opinions  on  various  matters  of  in- 
terest to  the  little  community,  which  is  pohti- 
cally  dependent  on  Atiu. 
I  In  the  afternoon  we  spent  another  hour  in 
the  Sunday-scliool,  when  their  musical  bell 
summoned  us  again  to  church,  where  service 
was  concluded  at  four  p.m.  Walking  to  the 
beach  we  found  the  ship's  boat  waiting  for  us 
outside  the  breakers.  A  hearty  shaking  of 
hands  and  plentiful  "  Kia  ora  na  "  (may  you 
live !)  followed  us  as  we  jumped  on  the  backs 
of  some  stalwart  natives  and  were  deposited 
in  a  huge  double  canoe  near  the  outer  edge 
of  the  reef,    A  lull  in  the  violence  of  the  surf 


enabled  our  clumsy  craft  to  dart  through.' 
In  a  few  minutes  we  were  on  the  deck  of  the 

missionary  bark  sailing  to  the  next  island. 
For  a  considerable  time  we  sat  gazing  with 
delight  on  the  scene  of  beauty  we  had  left; 
and  never  shall  I  foi^et  the  pleasant  Sunday^ 
spent  on  this  insignificant  corai  islet.  | 

Mitiaro  formerly  sustained  a  much  lai^er 
population  than  at  present.  The  natiies 
were  counted  very  brave,  never  having  been 
overcome  by  their  foes  from  the  neighbouridg 
islands.  Several  canoe-loads  of  Atiuans  were 
slain  and  devoured  by  these  Serce  Mitiaro 
people.  In  1819  {only  two  years  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  Christianity)  a.  grand  de- 
scent was  made  on  these  cannibals  by  Roma- ' 
Tane  and  his  Atiuans.  Admission  was  gained 
by  treachery  to  the  stronghold  of  the  devoted 
Mitiaro  natives.  Frightful  carnage  now  look 
place.  A  large  oven  is  still  pointed  out  where 
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shrieking  men  and  women,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  were  thrown  alive  into  the  flames  to 
be  cooked.  The  brains  of  little  children 
were  dashed  out  on  the  stones  in  the  sight  of 
their  mothers  :  twos  and  threes  were  skewered 
together  through  the  ears  !  No  distinction  of 
sex  or  ^e  was  made.  The  great  double- 
canoes  of  the  retreating  invaders  required 
soft  rollers  (banana  stumps  are  usually  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose)  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  bottom  from  the  sharp  coral.  On  this 
occasion  these  rollers,  laid  at  intervals, 
were  living  men  and  women,  tied  hand  and 
foot. 

Few  of  the  original  inhabitants  now  survive. 
The  conquerors  first  gorged  themselves  with 
human  flesh,  and  then  carried  off  the  remain- 
der for  their  wives  and  little  ones  at  Atiu, 
An  aged  native  of  Mauke  (which  was  simi- 


larly treated  by  the  pitiless  Atiuans)  once 
told  the  writer,  that  on  account  of  his  relation- 
ship to  the  victors  he  was  spared,  but  was 
placed  on  a  number  of  packages  of  baked 
human  flesh— the  flesh  of  his  uncles  and  other 
fellow  countrymen.  His  eyes  streamed  wtti 
tears  as  he  told  the  story.  In  1869  I  asked 
Mana,  chief  of  Atiu,  whether  the  stories  1 
had  heard  about  his  eating  human  flesh  irere 
true.  He  said,  "  Yes,  often  enough  ;  but  I 
did  not  eat  my  Atiuans,  only  the  refractory' 
Mitiaro  and  Mauke  people."  Mana  is  brother 
to  the  terrible  Roma-Tane  referred  to  above. 
It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  the  memory  of 
the  destroyer  of  Mitiaro  to  say  that  in  i8;i 
he  embraced  Christianity,  and  abolished 
idolatry  throughout  Atiu,  Mauke,  and  Mi- 
tiaro. 

WILLIAM  WYATT  CILL. 
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I.— AT  HOME. 
BOIIDATS. 

T  T  seems  to  be  one  of  the  discoveries  oT  (he  age  (hat 
holidays  ate  not  among  the  childish  tilings  which 
are  to  be  pat  away  when  you  become  a  man.  The 
holiday-area,  so  to  speak,  is  gradually  and  steadily 
enlarging.  It  is  an  understood  thing  that  the  pro- 
fessional classes  all  get  a  hoUday — at  least  when  they 
can  afford  it.  The  mercantile  interest  is  do  longer 
content  with  the  allowance  of  worthy  John  Gilpin. 
Banks  and  offices  give  Ibe  regulation  fortnight  foi 
coonlij  air.  The  working  classes  have  all  their  occa- 
sional day,  and  some  of  them  contiive  to  get  a  week 
at  the  sea-side.  Kind-hearted  and  Christian  philan- 
thlDlMSts  have  set  agoing  sea-side  bonses,  where 
teachers,  governesses,  dty  missionaries,  and  other 
members  of  the  useful  but  ill-paid  fraternities  may 
inhale  ozone  and  oxygen,  and  lay  their  hand  on  the 
mane  of  the  mighty  ocean.  It  is  a  happy  (hoaghl 
that  at  this  season  so  many  families  have  the  oppor- 
tnnity  to  lay  in  health  and  vigour  for  the  working 
year.  If  all  could  have  it,  so  moch  the  better.  It  is 
a  duty  to  try  to  live  (o  the  end  of  our  days,  and  the 
holiday  is  a  great  help  in  this  direction  to  all  who 
from  one  year's  end  to  the  other  have  to  undergo  the 
strain  of  daily  toil. 

It  is  somewhat  itiange  that  in  all  this  we  are  but 
slowly  feeling  our  way  backwiird  to  the  point  occu- 
pied more  than  three  thousand  years  ago  by  the  Jews. 
Their  holidays  were  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  one  of  the  most  original  features  of  the 
■odal  system  organized  at  Sinai.  They  could  know 
but  little  of  holidays  while  making  bricks  for  the 
I^uraoht,  especially  when  they  had  (o  find  the  straw. 
From  Egypt  to  the  wilderness  was  a  tiaosition  from 
,  oppressive  toil  to  monotonous  leisure.  Having  ex- 
perienced perforce  the  two  extremes,  it  was  a  very 
fitting  anaogement  that  landed  them  in  the  happy 
medijini.  First  there  was  the  weekly  Sabbath,  so 
sacredly  and  yet  not  austerely  kept  as  a  holiday. 
Then  there  were  the  new  moons  and  (he  occasional 
festivals.  Thrice  a  year  the  great  armual  feasts  called 
all  the  males  to  Jerusalem,  and  occasioned  the  spend< 
ing  of  some  ten  days  each  time  in  travel,  or  residence 
in  the  capital.  And  crowning  all,  came  the  Sabbatic 
year,  in  which  the  liclds  lay  fallow,  and  the  plough- 
share was  yeUow  with  rust.  VTe  at  least  have  not 
yet  begun  to  dream  of  this  last,  but  who  knows  what 
may  be  in  the  future,  or  whether  the  chyme  that 
forth  the  working  man's  beau  idiai  may  not  one 
be  found  insufficient } 

"  Eiibt  bonn  for  work. 
And  eisfat  for  play. 

And  tight  ihillinet  a'iaj." 
One  thing,  however,  deserves  to  be  noted  about 
the  Jewish  holidays,  that  they  were  part  of  a  system 
that  made  ftlll  provision  not  only  for  cultivating  self- 
control,  but  also  the  very  highest  spiritual  qualities. 


Too  oHen  the  derivation  of  the  word  hoHday  (holy 
day)  reminds  ns  of  tucus  a  nan  iu^enJo.  Masses  of 
the  people  seem  to  have  no  notion  of  enjoyment 
apart  from  sensual  abarutan,  and  the  consequences  are 
alike  disgusting  and  humiliating.  Those  who  preside 
iver  the  moral  and  spiritual  training  of  the  people 
nigiit  look  to  this  moch  more  than  they  do.  The 
evangelical  polpit,  in  particular,  might  surely  enlarge 
the  circumference  of  its  leaching  so  as  to  include  the 

notion  of  a  holiday.  For  it  is  not  merely  the 
roughs  that  need  to  be  taught  how  to  enjoy  them- 
selves. On  all  of  us  there  is  room  for  enforcing  the 
great  central  truth,  so  apt  to  be  forgotten,  that  all 

enjoyment  comes  from  God.  The  holiday  is 
God's  gift  to  you,  O  child  of  labour,  designed  for 
your  happiness,  given  to  be  enjoyed.  But  in  order  to 
be  truly  <;njoyed,  two  conditions,  at  least,  are  indis- 
pensable—you must  do  no  harm  to  yourself,  and  you 
must  do  no  harm  to  your  neighbour.  Your  moral 
and  spiritual  nature  can  endure  no  violence,  and  your 
neightioar  must  sustain  no  wrong.  Nay.  the  more 
you  can  use  your  holiday  for  positive  good  to  both, 
the  more  will  it  realise  what  is  indicated  by  the  deri- 
vation of  the  name.  If  all  the  world  could  have  its 
holiday  in  this  sense  and  in  this  spirit,  what  a  happy 
time  it  would  be !  And  even  where  there  can  be  no 
actual  holiday,  if  this  spirit  prevail,  it  will  breed  not 
a  little  of  holiday-radiuice  and  boiiday-reftesbment 
too. 

NATIONAL  FSOSPRUTT. 

Never,  since  Britain  was  a  nation,  has  there  been  a 
larger  share  of  general  prosperity  than  there  is  now. 
Public  grumbling  is  almost  unknown,  and  the  evi- 
dences of  prosperity  are  alike  numerous  and  weighty. 
Statistics  of  exports  and  imports  show  figures  on- 
precedenledly  large.  The  national  income  swells  in 
the  exchequer,  and  exceeds  all  the  estimates  of  its 
chancellor.  Pauperism  shows  a  very  large  diminu- 
tion. At  the  prison  conference,  delegates  congratu- 
late the  nation  on  the  diminution  of  crime.  Mer- 
chants acknowledge  that  trade  is  unprecedenledly 
lucrative.  Farmers  admit  that  the  times  are  good. 
And  never  were  the  wages  of  labour  so  large.  All 
this  is  bright  and  salisfactDry.  But  when  the  question 
is  raised — to  what  does  it  all  tend  ?  the  reply  is  not 
always  so  pleasant.  Wc  wish  we  could  say  that  in 
every  case  it  tends  to  more  thankfulness,  more  cheer- 
fulness, and  a  more  careful  reference  to  the  rule, 
"to  whom  much  is  given,  of  them  much  shall  be 
required."  Tuniing  in  the  first  instance  to  the  class 
that  hovers  on  the  tiorders  of  pauperism,  we  wish  that 
we  could  say  that  the  abundance  now  so  general  is 
leniling  to  increased  providence  and  to  mote  regard 
than  is  often  had  to  the  "rainy  day"  that  maybe 
coming  soon.  "We  wish  that  we  could  assnre  ourselves 
that  that  abundance  is  never  wasted  in  expenditure 
that  will  leave  the  owners  as  miserable  as  ever,  wlicn, 
as  is  proluble,  a  reaction  sets  in  and  employiiiont 
becomes  scarce  and  precarious.  We  should  like  to 
S6 
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see  the  Savings'  Banks,  and  other  Ireasuries  of  small 
savings,  keeping  tune  with  the  general  testioionjr,  and 
bearing  witness  <o  the  provideni  spirit  of  the  people. 
The  ocCuircDCe  of  sncb  prosperity,  loo,  might  be 
expected  to  be  attended  with  a  great  increase  in  the 
'  immber  of  dwelhng-honses  bnilt  by  working  men  for 
their  own  accoramodalion.  The  fear  is,  lest  in  (he 
case  even  of  those  who  are  not  addicted  to  vice,  the 
nr  of  prosperity  should  chill  the  spirit  of  selF- 
command,  and  make  them  forget  how  greatly  a  little 
self-denial  now  may  promote  their  comfort  and  wel- 
fare afterwards. 

In  regard  to  those  classes  where  wealth  is  not  mea- 

mred  by  weekly  earnings,  the  risk  is,  lest  a  too 

luiuhons  and  oatentatioiis   style  of  living  shall  be 

engendered  by  the  present  abundance.     Of  all  things 

fitted  to  itap  the  true  prosperity  of  a  nation,  luxurious 

self-indulgence  is  the  worst.     When  the  image  of 

that  god  is  set  up  in  a  hoose,  it  is  as  if  a  sirocco  began 

1  blow — aQ  death  lives  and  all  life  dies.     Should  a 

large  section  of  out  people  come  under  its  influence, 

the  consequences  to  our  national  life  would  be  roinoos. 

Betting  and  gambling,  licentious  pleasure  and  craving 

for  excitement,  irregular  habits  and  laxity  of  every 

kind  would  come  in  like  a  flood.    And  there  is  no 

I   denying  the  fact  that  with  the  rapid  ioSni  of  wealth, 

it  abominations  have  been  multiplied  of  late  years. 

I   It  is  said  of  John  Newton  of  Olney  that  he  once 

I    astonished  his  congregation  by  announcing  that  a 

young  man  who  bad  succeeded  to  a  great  fortune 

dedred  an  interest  in  their  prayers.     People  (bought 

that  such  a  request  would  have  been  more  seasonable 

if  he  had  lost  agreat  fortune.    Yet  the  experience  of 

such  a  time  as  the  present  lets  us  see  more  dearly  on 

which  side  the  greater  moral  danger  really  lies. 

The  wilderness  of  Sinai,  where  so  many  words  of 

'    truth  and  wistlora  were  uttered,  will  again  give  us  (he 

5  cue : — "  Wlicn  thou  hast  eaten  and  art  full,  then 

'    thon  shalt  bless  the  Lord  thy  God  for  the  good  land 

which  he  hath  given  thee.    Beware  lest  thine  heart 

'   be  lifted  op,  and  thou  forget  the  Ijjrd  thy  God,  .  .  . 

1    and  thou  say  in  thine  heart,  My  power  and  the  might 

,    of  mine  halh  gotten  me  this  wealth.     But  thou  sbalt 

'   remember  the  Lord  thy  God  ;  for  it  is  he  that  givelh 

■    thee  power  to  get  wealth,  that  he  may  establish  his 

.    covenant  which  he  sware  unto  thy  l^eis,  as  it  is 

I    this  day." 

I 


JUDGMENT. 

As  we  anticipated  in  the  few  remarks  which  we 
made  last  month — written  just  as  the  ;mlgmi.nt  was 
announced— the  opposite  sides  in  the  suit  have  found 
omething  to  please  them  and  something  to  object  to, 
a  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Countil  Judicial  Com- 
mittee. But  in  surveying  the  various  expressions  of 
opinion  upon  it,  one  thing  is  very  apparent  —  the 
~  ingclical  side  can  find  comfort  only  in  words, 
while  their  opponents  fasten  upon  deeds.  Such  men 
IS  Dean  McNcile  and  Canon  Hoare  deem  that  csscn- 
ial  service  has  been  rendered  to  Protestant  truth  by 
the  explicit  renunciation,  in  the  tfnns  of  the  judg- 
ment, of  transubstontiation  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Church 


of  England.    In  this  view,  however,  Mr.  Ryle,  Hi. 
Molyneni,  Mr.  Robert  Baxter,   and   many  others, 
cannot  concm-.   And  as  for  the  Ritualists,  their  satiS' 
faction  at  finding  that  the  law  is  not  going  to  tooeh 
Mr.  Bennett,  nor  any  other  man  who  holds  the  rial 
presence  as  he  has  expressed  it,  is  so  great,  that  Hucj 
can  overlook  altogether  the  warning   that  accon-  < 
panied  the  decision,  and  the  scolding  which  it  id-  ' 
ministered  to  Mr.  Bennett.   On  the  part  of  the  Broxl 
Church,  there  is  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  the  vin- 
dication of  the  comprehensive  theory,  and  at  the  de- 
clared possibility  of  men  being  included  in  the  sacie 
Charch  of  England  who  are  so  different  in  the  viewt  ; 
which  they  entertain. 

Some  of  the  letters  published  on  the  subject,  es- 
pecially from  the  Evangelical  point  of  view,  are  ei- 
pressed  in  vei;  strong  language.  Mr.  Rylc  regards 
the  crisis  as  most  serious,  dreads  the  great  loss  of 
respect  and  power  which  the  Church  must  sustain, 
and  deems  that  the  duty  of  the  faithful  among  the 
clergy  to  testify  for  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  LonTs 
Supper  is  most  imperative ;  while  anything  like  a 
sccesion,  the  last  refuge  for  those  whose  views  are 
disregarded,  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  the  present  ' 
Mr.  Robert  Baxter,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
laity,  is  impressed  still  more  by  the  gmvily  of  lite 
occasion,  and  fears  that  the  decision  will  drive  (ens  <tf 
thousands  of  the  most  truth-loving  of  the  people  from 
the  pale  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Capel  Molyneui  tMnks 
that  heresy  has  been  introduced  into  the  very  vitals  of 
the  Church.  Mr.  Scott -MoncricfT,  of  Edinbin^b,  i 
quoting  from  a  sermon  of  Hooker's,  detKtimces  a 
compromise  that,  in  the  words  of  that  divine,  woidd 
let  the  one  side  "  have  a  mass  by  permission,  and  the 
other  a  communion  with  good  leave  and  lildDg," 
thereby  making  the  Church  to  consist  of  "  a  mingle- 
mangle  of  ministers  and  massing  priests;"  and  pro- 
poses a  conference  of  the  older  clergymen  of  the 
Church,  and  the  issue  of  an  address  for  the  guiduin 
of  the  rest.  Other  clergymen,  on  the  other  hand, 
dwell,  as  we  have  said,  on  the  enunciation  of  Pto-  , 
testant  doctrine  which  the  Privy  Council  decisioa 
emphatically  makes,  and  deem  the  protection  "liicli 
it  affords  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  poiitlOB  ''t^ 
they 


:;   COHTBOVBHST. 


Amid  the  discussions  that  have  been  going  on  is 
to  the  nature  of  tlic  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  raanno 
in  which  his  body  and  blood  are  present  thoti 
another  question  has  risen  to  the  surbce,  in  itseU  d 
little  importance,  bnt  vital  in  its  relation  to  wlul  fi« 
beneath.  It  is,  whether  those  members  of  a  cone'*' 
gallon  who  do  not  commnnicate,  ought  10  leave  ll« 
church  during  the  celebration  of  the  encbansti  a 
ought  to  remain.  The  discussion  turns,  in  the  fiiS  [ 
iniUncc,  on  the  import  of  the  rubric  in  the  pnytt-  ' 
book  that  bears  on  this  pobt,  but  as  that  rubric  is  , 
not  very  explicit,  considerations  of  a  more  gcacnl 
kind  are  brought  lo  bear  on  the  question.  It  is  "^ 
liilHcult  to  see  in  what  manner  the  sympathies  of  *'  ■ 
two  great  schools  are  affected  by  it.    In  tlie  Ctin"''  , 
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of  Rome  it  is  not  the  practice  for  members  to  com- 
muDicate  often ;  but  it  is  held  that  thoie  who  in  a 
devout  spirit  are  present  at  the  celebration  of  masa, 
derive  benefit  from  the  sacrifice  that  is  then  offered 
for  the  sins  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead.  The 
benefit  of  the  eocharistic  sacrifice,  as  it  is  caUed,  is 
not  limited  to  those  who  receive  the  sactamental  em- 
blem or  emblems,  but  may  be  made  available  for 
othen.  "Wbere  the  Romish  viov  of  the  encliarist 
prevails,  the  desire  is  to  enconrage  flie  fttteodance  of 
non-commnnicasts,  under  the  impresdon  that  the 
great  act  of  sacrifice  then  performed  (fifinses  certain 
of  its  blessings  far  beyond  the  circle  of  the  actual 
partidpants.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  Pro- 
testant view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  prevails,  although 
the  presence  of  non-commnnicants  might  be  desired 
with  a  view  to  their  beJag  duly  impressed  by  so 
solemn  an  ordinance,  it  would  be  strongly  repudiated 
and  discoontenanced  if  the  impression  should  prevail 
that  saving  benefit  would  be  derived  by  them  through 
their  presence  during  the  sacrificial  act.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent  what  the  tendencies  are  which  give 
to  this  conIrt>versy  its  importance.  And  it  is  eqnally 
apparent  oi  what  consequence  it  is  that  Scriptural 
views  should  prevail  regarding  an  ordinance  with 
which  so  many  strange  views  are  apt  to  be  connected. 

SCHOOLS  AMU   EDtrCATHW. 

Notwithstanding  initial  difficulties  and  collisions, 
in  the  starting  of  a  national  scheme  of  education  for 
[  EngUnd,  there  are  several  indications  (hat  the  cause 
makes  real  progress.  It  does  not  seem  (o  ns  to  be 
any  gionnd  for  real  disappointment  that  not  a  little 
tune  has  been  consumed  by  school  boards  in  dis- 
cussions which  may  have  yielded  little  direct  results. 
The  time  is  not  lost  that  fastens  the  attention  of  able 
and  inflaendal  men  on  the  details  of  the  subject,  and 
deepens  their  interest  in  all  (he  various  aspects  of  it. 
We  rejoice  to  think  that  during  the  last  £ew  years 
education  has  been  fixing  itself,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
national  mind  as  a  great  public  interest,  claiming  the 
nation's  atteotion  at  Uait  as  much  as  the  army,  the 
navy,  or  any  other  great  national  iaatiCation.  No 
time  and  no  discussion  are  wasted  Aat  serve  to  bring 
education  into  a  more  prominent  place  as  one  of  the 
great  factors  in  the  elevation  of  the  British  people.  A 
lew  years  hence  the  real  impistance  of  all  that  has 
been  going  on  will  be  more  apparent.  We  have  occa- 
uonally  heard  some  ncellent  people,  who  are  doing 
very  valuable  service  In  rescuing  and  educating 
neglected  children,  remark,  rather  complacent]]',  that 
they  are  doing  the  real  work,  while  pu^iaments  and 
school  boat^  are  quarrelling  as  to  how  it  oaght  to  be 
done.  True,  in  a  sense ;  but  these  quarrris  of  par- 
liaments and  school  boards  are  rotisjng  attention,  and 
really  serving  to  elevate  the  caiue  beyond  what  the 
quiet  and  piaisewotthy  efforts  of  iodindiials  could 
have  accomplished. 

Undoubtedly,  too,  the  profession  of  teacher  is  in  the 
way  of  being  raised.  The  demand  for  trained  te^ichers 
will  certainly  be  increased,  fnr  if  the  new  schemes  in 
England  and  Scotland  accohplish  anything,  there  will 


be  a  matoial  addition  to  the  nomber  of  schools.  ( 
course  there  is  a  risk  that  the  more  mechanical  aa 
the  more  intellecttol  parts  of  education — those  wbk 
are  tested  by  examinations,  compctitioas,  and  ll 
like — will  receive  more  attention  than  that  moral  an 
spiritual  traioing,  that  formation  of  the  character  an 
the  habits  which  is  the  highest  result  of  the  successfi 
schooknaater's  work.  For  obviating  such  risk,  it  is  i 
great  importance  that  institutions  for  the  tnining  < 
masters  should  be  impregnated  with  a  higli  Chnstia 
spirit.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  earnest  Christia 
men  and  women  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  work  < 
our  common  schools.  Much,  too,  we  believe,  nut 
be  expected  from  the  efforts  of  the  better  class  c 
teachers  themselves  in  their  intercourse  with  on 
another.  The  Christian  teacher  who  aims  at  formini 
the  character  of  his  pupils  after  the  highest  Christtai 
model  undoubtedly  magnifies  his  office,  and  brings  ai 
influence  to  bear  on  his  brother.teachers  far  beyoni 
what  is  done  by  the  cold  secularist.  When  teacher 
feel  that  they  constitute  an  independent  profession 
possessing  capabilities  of  good  that  cannot  be  mea 
sured,  we  beheve  that  a  great  impulse  will  be  given  U 
their  highest  aims  in  reference  to  their  charge. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  any  harm  has  arisen  from  th< 
discussions  we  have  had  as  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  it 
schools.  Even  those  who  have  pled  for  its  exclusioi 
on  the  special  ground  that  has  been  maintainell  as  tc 
the  use  of  public  money,  have  been  careful  to  explain 
that  they  only  desired  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  to  be 
transferred  to  other  hands.  It  is  abundantly  appa- 
rent, however,  that  the  general  mind  of  the  nation  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  teaching  the  Bible  in  schools. 
There  is  a  feeling  that  to  exclude  it  from  institutions 
designed  to  provide  for  the  upbringing  of  the  young 
would  be  something  like  an  affront  to  its  Author,  and 
a  great  injury  to  the  yonng  themselves.  Then  there 
is  a  secondary  ground  in  favour  of  the  Bible  that  has 
been  well  maintained.  Even  apart  from  the  highest 
aspects  of  religion,  the  Bible  is  wonderfiilly  and  un- 
precedentedly  fitted  for  many  of  the  purposes  ol 
education.  It  has  a  remarkable  power  of  stimulating 
many  of  the  secondary  faculties  of  the  mind.  Let  ns 
quote  in  point  a  remarkable  testimony  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  in  the  preface  of  the  little  work  he  has  just 
issued,  entitled  "A  Bible-reading  for  Schools.  The 
Great  Prophecy  of  Israel's  Restoration  (Isaiah  il. — 
Iivi.).  Arranged  and  Edited  for  Young  Learners." 
Mr.  Arnold  does  not  present  this  prophecy  in  its  more 
spiritual  and  evangelical  sense,  but  be  bean  now,  as 
on  former  occasions,  a  strong  and  emphatic  testimony 
to  the  educational  value  of  the  Bible  : — 

' '  Only  one  literature  there  is,  one  great  literature, 
for  which  the  people  have  had  a  preparation — the 
literature  of  the  Bible.  However  lar  they  may  be 
irom  having  a  complete  preparation  for  it,  they  have 
some;  and  it  is  the  only  great  hteratarc  for  which 

they  have  any Therefore  I  have  so  often 

insisted,  in  reports  to  the  Education  Department,  on 
the  need,  if  from  this  point  of  view  only,  for  the 
Bible  in  schools  for  the  people.  If  poetry,  philo- 
sopliy,  and  eloquence,  if  what  we  call  in  one  word 
Ittters,  are  a  power,  and  a  beneficent  wonder-working 
power,  in  education,  through  the  Bible  only  have  the 
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and  e]oqn«Qce.  Perhipi  I  may  here  qaote  what  I 
have  il  former  times  latd :  '  Chords  of  power  are 
touched  by  this  instruction  which  no  other  pait  of  (he 
initrnclion  in  a  popular  school  teaches,  and  chords 
various,  not  [fae  single  religious  chord  only-  The 
Bible  is  (or  the  child  in  an  erementary  school  almost 
his  only  contact  with  poetry  and  philosophy.  What 
a  course  of  eloquence  and  poetry  (to  call  it  by  that 
name  alone]  is  (he  Bible  in  a  school  which  has  and 
can  have  but  little  eloquence  and  poetry !  and  how 
much  do  out  elementary  schools  lose  by  not  having 
any  such  coune  as  part  of  their  school-programme. 
All  who  value  the  Bible  may  rest  assm^  that  thus  to 
know  and  possess  the  Bible  is  the  moot  certain  way 
to  eit^  uie  power  and  efficacy  of  the  BU>le.' " 


THB  AGKICUlTnRAl.  HAll.. 

Nothing  is  more  generally  established,  in  connec- 
tion with  church  order  in  churches  which  are  not 
sacerdotal,  than  that  there  is  a  certain  place  for  lay- 
men of  talents  and  piety  between  absolute  silence  in 
public  assemblies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  full  func- 
tions of  the  pastor  or  the  preacher  on  the  other.  The 
place  is  not  one  which  it  is  easy  to  define,  bat  when  a 
good  sample  occurs  of  the  kind  of  address  that  is 
suitable,  the  abstract  ma;  be  defined  by  means  of  the 
concrete.  Snch  a  sample  wc  conceive  to  have  been 
furnished  in  Lord  Dalhousic's  address  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  Islington,  a  few  weeks  ago.  To  a  vciy 
large  audience,  representing,  many  of  them,  a  cla^ 
not  connected  with  ordinary  churches,  bis  lordship 
delivered  an  exhortation  o!  fifteen  minutes'  length, 
founded  on  the  thirty-seventh  psalm.  The  sabject 
was  a,  wide  one — the  difference  between  those  who 
served  God,  and  those  who  served  Him  not.  Ad- 
milting  that  the  godless  condition  of  many  in  London 
was  (be  fault  of  those  who  had  neglected  them  fully 
mote  than  their  own,  be  warned  tbem  against  the 
public-house — urged  the  benefits  of  a  well-l<ept  Sab- 
bath, and  the  value  of  the  privileges  flowing  from  it. 
The  Sabbath,  he  said,  was  the  oldest  institution  in 
the  world.  Since  its  establishment  kingdoms  have 
risen  and  fallen,  dynasties  have  passed  away,  but  it 
remains,  because,  first,  it  promotes  the  glory  of  God, 
and  secondly,  is  for  the  benefit  of  man.  On  the  Sab- 
bath we  were  commanded  to  assemble  ourselves  to- 
gether to  hear  of  a  Saviour's  love  and  a  Saviour's 
finished  work.  Let  ua  join  in  that  worship  ;  it  would 
make  us  happy.  I-ct  us  get  others  to  do  the  same  ; 
it  would  make  us  happier  if  we  could  introduce  to  (he 
hopes  of  heaven  those  who,  to  our  danger  and  theirs, 
had  no  such  hopes,  and  were  content  to  live  in  sin. 
In  heaven  (here  was  room  for  all.  It  was  his  earnest 
prayer  that  such  efforts  as  those  which  were  made  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall  might  not  be  in  vain,  bat  be 
owned  and  blessed  by  God. 

We  are  sure  it  must,  in  like  manner,  be  the  prayer 
of  many,  (hat  when  men  like  Lord  Dalhousie  come 
forward  in  this  way  to  express  their  interest  in  the 
state  of  (he  masses,  and  testify  to  (hem  the  value  of 
the  Gospel  as  the  basis  of  jl  right  movements  for 
their  welfare,  the  results  may  be  highly  encouraging 
to  themselves,  and  beneficial  to  those  whose  welfare 
they  seek. 


II.— ABROAD. 

THE  FSEKCa  SYVOD- 

The  meetings  and  proceedings  of  the  Synod  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  France  have  excited  no  smiU 
interest.    The  majority  of  sizty-one  to  forty-fin,  oa 
the  vote  (hat  followed  the  seven  days'  discnsdoa,  in 
favour  of  a  brief  declaration  of  &ith,   indicates  the  . 
strength  of  the  two  parties,  orthodox  and  ratioaahsL  ' 
How  little  of  real  belief  is  left  (o  some  of  the  nunorityii  1 
but  too  apparent  from  some  of  the  positions  that  hate 
been  taken,  and  the  incvereDt  language  that  has  bea  ' 
used  in  support  of  them.    To  make  light  of  the  great  ' 
question  of  our  Lord's  Tcmrrection  Irom  the  dead  b^  , 
tbe  remark  that  it  was  but  a  quarrel  over  fais  dead 
body,  is  not  the  way  to  inspire  respect  for  the  vten  ' 
of  rationalists,  or  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  main-  ,. 
talned.    The  Synod  has  not  adopted  any  measnies  it  j 
present  for  enforcing  the  confession  on  individuals,  lo  | 
that  there  is  no  prospect  of  an  immediate  collision  rend-  , 
ing  it  asunder.    But  the  difiercnces  between  the  (wd  1' 
parties  are  so  vital  and  fundamental,  that  cvoi  co-  ' 
herence — moch  less    community — is    hardly    to    be 
thought  of  as  the  ultimate  result.    There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  an  active  oppo^tion  between  the  two  J 
sides  mnst  continue.    At  what  time  a  crisis  may  be  <| 
reached,  we  cannot  conjecture ;   but,  notwitbs(and-  'i 
ing  the  hopes  of  M.  Guiiot,  it  is  difficult  to  see  a  pot-   > 
sibility  of  the  permanent  maintenance  of  DUity.  i 


THI  JESUITS   r 

Having  determined  that  the  Jesuits  shall  not  be  i 
allowed  to  carry  on  their  machinations  in  Gomany.  j 
the  German  Parliament  has  gone  hom  e.  It  is  not  i 
quite  a  decree  of  expulsion  which  the  government  i 
has  passed,  consequent  on  the  vote  of  the  par^imcDt;  | 
but  the  residence  of  Jesuits  in  Germany  is  to  be  con- 
fined (o  such  spots  as  (he  government  may  resolve  on.   l 

"  The  Jesuits  Bill  in  Germany,"  writes  (he  London  ,| 
Record,  "  has  now  become  law,  and  though  it  is  not   | 
quite  so  sweeping  as  when  it  left  the  hands  of  the    , 
Government,  owing  to  modifications  effected  by  iht  '| 
Reichstag,  it  is  still  a  severe  and  wholesome  meisiul.  i . 
It  abolishes  all  Jesuit  convents  and  other  establisi-   | 
mcnts  on  Gennau  soil  connected  with  the  Order,  but  , 
it  does  no(  give  the  authorities  of  the  State  power  to 
expel  individual  members  from  the  country,  but  only 
at  present  decrees  that  they  must   live   in  certaiD 
places.    Some  so-called  lovers  of  liberty  liave  objected 
to  (his  Bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  interferes  with  ibE 


prived  of  his   citizenship  solely  because  his  creed 
differs  from  tha(  of  bis  neighbour  ?    In  theory  tbh  s 
all  well  enough,  but  in  practice  i[  becomes  impossible. 
Where  the  safety  of  the  State  is  concerned  all  otber  I 
considerations,  even  that  of  personal  freedom,  mi>-<(  Ij 
succumb,  if  necessary.    And  (he  duty  is  all  (he  note 
imperative  when  such  personal  freedom  is  only  a- 
ercised  to  the  detriment  of  national  interests.    The   i 
German  Jesuit  has  alone  himself  to  thank  tor  Ibc 
penalty  the  law  now  makes  him  suffer.     Of  two  anti-    i 
gonistic  choices  he  has  chosen  the  one  which  rendeis    j 
iiis  presence  in  the  State  as  dangerous  as  the  presence 
of  a  Catiline.    DeUberately,  and  of  his  own  free  "iU.  ■ 
he  prefers  (o  serve  Rome  lo  Germany,  and  to  idto- 
cate  (he  interests  of  his  Cborch  to  those  of  the  Sute. 
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Acting  as  a  traitor  and  >n  alien,  can  he  wooder  that 
he  Teceives  the  pimishnient  due  to  tieacheiy  and  the 
isolation  due  to  hostile  citizenship  ?  He  lias  vowed 
death  to  German  unily,  to  German  Protestantism,  and 
to  German  policy.  All  the  spiritual  teirois  of  the 
altar,  pulpit,  and  confessional  he  so  well  knows  how 
to  exercise  he  displays  to  defeat  the  ends  of  Prince 
Bismarck  and  to  render  null  the  result  of  the  past 
terrible  war.  Though  a  Gennan,  he  preaches  dis- 
loyalty against  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire,  and  in- 
dduously  advocates  the  cause  of  Prance  and  alliance 
with  all  who  will  wage  war  against  one  who  has 
cemented  Gennan  Protestantism  and  who  is  the 
deadliest  enemy  of  the  Church.  Nay,  it  is  now 
asserted  that  an  unholy  union  has  been  struck  up 
between  the  German  Jesuit  and  that  terror  to  — '"'~ 


Its  site  to  erect  purely  democratic  mstitulions, 
replete  with  revolutionary  ideas.  The  Tesnit  wishes 
to  exalt  the  Church  by  the  degradation  of  the  political 
power  of  the  nation.  Thongh  the  object  is  different, 
'he  aim  of  the  two  is  the  same — destruction  to  national 
nity.  Extremes  meet ;  and  aiheism  and  popety — 
he  most  fettered  superetitiOD  and  the  most  nnbridled 
licence — go  hand-in-hand  lo  destroy  nationality,  pro- 
gress, nmon,  and  Protestantism.  To  suffer  such  a 
rtate  of  things  to  continue  anchecked  is  to  sanction 
conspiracy,  and  to  encourage  treachery." 


If  the  great  secular  powers  are  to  withdraw  their 
active  support  from  the  Papacy,  the  Papacy,  it  seems, 
is  to  have  its  ptr  contra  by  refusing  them  a  veto  in  the 
election  of  the  Pope.  Pio  Nono,  after  occupying  the 
papal  chair  for  the  nnusual  period  of  sii-and- twenty 
years,  most  think  of  his  successor.  The  manner  of 
electing  popes  is  quite  a  study,  regulated  as  it  has 
been  by  rulos  of  a  Idnd  so  singniaras  to  be  qoite  un- 
precedented in  human  arrangements.  The  rights  of 
conclave  have  been  established  during  a  long  suc- 
lonofages,  and  any  attempt  to  restrict  these  would 
mre  to  be  resented.  But  in  dealing  with  the  seen. 
lar  powers  that  have  usually  been  allowed  a  measure 
of  infliieocB  over  the  conclive,  the  Pope  is  under  less 
riction,  II  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  the  Papacy, 
elerence  to  the  powers  of  this  world,  to  take  as 
much  out  of  them,  and  concede  as  little  to  them,  as 

in  the  inletnal  affaits  of  the  country  it  is  said  (hat 
\  new  policy  is  lo  be  introduced.  The  papal  parly 
has  hilberio  held  aloof  from  municipal  elections 
and  the  like,  as  it  the  whole  interference  of  Victor 
Emmaauel's  Government  were  such  a  piece  of  wieked- 

s  that  any  connleitance  of  it  would  be  a  sin.  Bat 
DOW,  it  is  said,  there  are  symptoms  of  another  policy. 
The  party  of  the  priests  are  anxious  to  get  men  of 

Ir  own  views  introduced  into  such  sitnations.  A 
new  element  is,  therefore,  beginning  lo  appear  in 

itions.  Instead  of  holding  aloof,  the  papal  party, 
it  is  affirmed,  have  adopted  as  their  motto,  "Vote 
and  Vanquish." 

The  progress  of  etaDgelical  truth  is  slow,  but  not 
discouraging.    Wherever  the  means  are  set  in  opera- 

I,  in  an  earnest  and  prayerful  spirit,  some  en- 
conraging  results  are  found  to  follow.  Thus  the 
Naples  Enngelical  Committee,  in  their  report  for 


1S71,  tell  that,  in  oneof  thrir  best  schools,  Iheinstmc- 
ion  is  so  appreciated  that  the  parents  have  nnani* 
monsly  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  pay  a  higher  fee  ! 
Mention  is  made  of  another  school  where  a  Uttle  boy 
of  five  and  a  half  died  in  so  lieaatirul  a  spirit  that  his 
parents  opened  their  hearts  to  the  Lord,  and  the 
mother,  a  Jewess,  desired  to  be  baptized.  An  in- 
ing  feature  of  the  work  is  the  manner  in  which 
Christian  ladies,  chiefly  from  England,  are  devoting 
themselves  to  orphanage  schools  and  the  like.  Thns 
Mrs.  Henry  Boyce  supeiinlends  an  orphanage  at  Val- 
leciosia  (Bordighera),  to  which  in  a  few  months 
twenty-five  boys  and  as  many  girls  have  been  sent, 
ontatored  vagabonds,  now  undergoing  the  happy 
change  arising  from  kind  and  Christian  training.  In 
Rome,  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  of  the 
priests,  it  is  said  to  be  no  oncommon  thing  to  see  ■ 
person  in  the  etreels  reading  the  New  Testament,  and 
even  who  cannot  read  carrying  the  New  Testa< 
with  them,  and  asking  others  to  read  it  for  them. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  these  encouraging  symp- 
toms, it  can  only  be  said  to  be  the  day  of  small  things 
for  the  Bible  in  Italy ;  the  mass  of  the  people  are  too 
like  Gallio — they  care  for  none  of  these  things. 

in.— THE  MISSION  FIELD. 


Various  drcumstances  have  contribated  lately  to 
draw  attention  to  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  the  Maho- 
metans in  India.  Polidcians  and  missionaries  have 
both  been  watching  them  more  closely  than  in  former 
times.  That  they  are  not  well  affected  towards  the 
British  Government  in  India-is  very  certain.  Whether 
they  are  not  too  indolent  and  too  corrupt  to  be  able 
lo  do  mischief,  and  whether  the  Wahabe  sect  may 
not  SQCceed  in  so  infusing  vigour  and  fanaticism 
among  them  as  to  make  them  highly  dangerous,  arc 
questions  on  which  not  a  little  discussion  is  going  on. 
To  politicians,  the  presence  of  a  people  amoonling 
in  number  to  thirty  millions,  acknowledged  lo  be  ill< 
affected  towards  our  Government,  must  ever  be  ■ 
serious  affair.  According  to  some,  the  Mahometai 
is  bound  by  his  religion  to  rebel  agaiust  our  govem 
ment  Others  repudiate  this  statement ;  if  there  b 
truth  in  it,  the  Mahometan  mutiny  can  only  be  1 

In  these  circumstances,  the  question  arises,  Wha 
ought  to  be  the  altitude  of  missionaries  towards  th 
Mahometans  ?  According  to  some,  any  attempt  t 
proselytise  them  will  onlf  stir  up  their  muiinon 
spirit,  and  precipitate  the  crisis  which  seems  to  b 
drawing  on.  Moreover,  we  are  assured  in  som 
quarters,  any  attempt  to  proselytise  must  be  in  th 
last  degree  futile.  Nothing  will  induce  a  Mussulma 
(o  change  his  religion.  The  idea  of  his  conversion, 
prrposterous.  This,  of  course,  is  said  only  from 
merely  worldly  point  of  view.  From  a  higher  staw 
point,  the  command  to  go  into  all  the  world  ai 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  stands  as  bindit 
as  ever.  The  man  of  faith  cannot  see  that  a  duty 
which  he  is  called  bj  God  ou^t  to  be  abandoned  < 
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the  Ernnnd  that,  bj  discharging  it,  he  will  stimulate 
the  energies  of  Che  devil.  He  must  sow  good  seed  in 
the  field,  even  though  the  enemi^  may  be  thereby 
eidted  to  sow  tares.  And  as  to  the  cooveision  ol 
the  Mahometan,  the  principle  becomex  applicable, 
•■  That  which  is  impossible  with  man  is  possible  with 
God."  From  the  same  point  of  view,  it  might  have 
been  said,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  that  nothing 
could  ever  induce  Saul  of  Tarsus  to  change  his  reli- 
gion, oi  it  might  have  been  said  that  nothing  could 
induce  the  murderers  of  our  Lord  to  change  theirs. 
Or,  going  still  further  back,  it  was  once  said,  in  the 
same  spirit,  "the  people  be  strong  that  dwell  in  that 
land,  and  the  citjes  are  willed  and  very  gteat ;  and, 
moreover,  we  saw  the  children  of  Anak  there."  But 
to  a  Caleb  the  reply  is  simple  and  obvious  ;  "  Let  oE 
go  «p  at  once  and  possess  it :  if  the  Lord  delight  in 
us,  then  he  will  bring  ni  unto  this  laod  «nd  give  it 
to  us." 

In  regard  to  the  Wahabes,  the  impression  of  aome 
is,  that  they  may  succeed  in  ircpartine  to  the  languid 
mass  of  Mahometanism  the  vigour  and  fanaticism 
which  will  impel  it  to  action.  The  Wahabes  have 
sometimes  been  called  tne  Protestants  of  Mahome- 
tanism. It  is  only  in  a  very  restricted  sense,  however, 
that  the  term  is  applicable.  "Wahhab,  who  was  their 
founder  nearly  a  centuty  and  a  half  ago,  shocked  at 
the  conuptioQS  which  he  witnessed  at  Mecca,  and 
instructed  in  the  true  tenets  of  Islamism,  began  to 
tcElify,  and  to  demand  reform.  After  considerable 
per^cutioD,  he  founded  an  Arab  league,  and  propa- 
gated his  views  by  fire  and  sword.  The  seel  was 
highly  victorious  for  a  lime,  hot  was  nnable  to  hold 
its  conquests.  The  capital  of  the  Wahabe  empire  is 
Riad  in  the  Nejd ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Palgtave, 
its  force  is  vigorous  and  aggressive.  In  India,  the 
influence  of  the  Wahabes  is  of  but  recent  origin.  It 
is  only  under  the  British  rule  that  the  sect  has 
been  tolerated  by  Mahometans.  The  extent  of  their 
influence,  and  the  nature  of  their  plani,  arc  matters 
of  debate  among  onr  countrymen.  But  the  opinion 
is  pretty  general  that  Wahabeism  bodes  no  good  to 
the  British  mle  in  India, 

The  question  whether  conversions  take  place  from 
Mahometanism  to  Christianity  is  one  on  which  those 
who  so  vehemently  deny  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thing  are,  for  the  most  part,  little  qualified  to  judge. 
Tliose  who  labour  among  them  are  by  no  means  so 
hopeless.  The  Church  Missionary  IntiUigencir, 
from  whose  pages  we  have  been  indebted  for  part  of 
the  preceding  statement,  has  an  interesting  communi- 
cation from  M.  Deimler,  one  of  its  missionaries  in 
Bombay,  containing  undonbtedly  a  very  distinct  ac- 
count of  the  fanaticism  of  the  Mahometans,  and  their 
bitter  opposition  to  the  Gospel,  but  ending  with  a 
narrative  of  the  baptism  of  a  yonng  Mahometan, 
which  we  here  snbjom ; — 


It  or  A  oKANDscot  or  thk  cnia  of  dklbi. 

"The  yonng  man  I  baptiied  is  Mina  Suiaiman 

Aii  Ghor,  a  grandson  of  Bahadur  Shah,  late  Idng  of 

Delhi,  anid  at  this  time,  to  my  knowledge,  the  nearest 

male   relation   in   India  of  that   rc^  house.     At 


the  time  of  the  mntiny  he  was  about  nine  years  of  ■ 
age.  At  the  recapture  of  Delhi  his  mother,  Beg:um 
Zinal  NisB,  drowned  herself  in  a  well  with  his  little 
sister.  His  father  was  Mirza  Faqra  Wali-Ahad,  oc  \ 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  who  died  u  couple  of 
months  before  the  mutiny.  Miraa  Salsiman  was  I 
taken  captive  with  his  hrolhers  and  his  graniUather  to 
Rangoon,  and  was  kept  as  luch  for  the  period  of 
twelve  years.  On  being  released,  he  returned  will) 
his  brother,  Mirza  Ali  Ashkar,  to  Calcutta.  He  used 
to  receive  a  pension  of  50  Rs.  per  menseoi  Iram  the 
Government,  but,  ovring  to  his  brother  absconding 
from  India,  his  pension  was  confiscated  by  Govern- 
ment, which  a  petition  on  his  part  to  Govemnieiit 
failed  to  reprocure.  Dissatisfied  and  without  means 
he  left  Calcutta  for  Bombay,  intending  to  proceed  to 
Mekka  and  Constantinople,  witli  the  hope  of  meetiDg 
his  brother.  Here  in  Bombay,  after  he  had  been  on 
several  occasions  our  vehement  antagonist  id  street- 
preaching,  he  came  to  our  house,  and  soon  remained 
Here  for  mstruction.    For  some  time  he  tried  to  sop- 

Krl  himself  by  repairing  watches,  which  trade   he 
d  learned  in  his  captivity ;  however,  it  proved  in-    , 
sufficient,  and  we  bad  to  support  him.    In  Rangoon 
he  bad  become  acquainted  with  the  New  Testament, 
and  here  with  us  he  showed  by  his  walk  and  conduct,   . ' 
steady  attrition  to  God's  Word,  and  his  amiable  dis- 
position, the  sincerity  of  his  desire  to  become  a  Chris-   ' 
tian.      Thus,   after  due   instruction   during   a    few 
months,  I  baptized  tiim  in  Deceml)er  last.     T  trust 
God  will  give  him  grace  to  live  and  die  a  true  Chris-     ' 
tian,  and  to  attain,  ai^er  this  life  full  of  vicissitudes,  a 
crovm  of  life  which  fadeth  not  away. 

"  There  is  something  melancholy  in  Ifais  story,  and 
humanity  is  touched  with  pity  about  this  yoong,  poor, 
and  hapless  scion  of  the  once  famous  imperial  house 
ol  Tamerlane  and  Akbar.  However,  in  this  picture 
a  golden  star  of  hope  is  glittering,  the  name  of^wliich  1 
is— faith  in  Jesns  Christ.  Mirza  Sulaimaii  is  vety 
desirous  to  receive  edncalioa,  and  attends  ttie  Robot 
Money  School ;  but  he  having  no  means  whatsoever, 
I  have  to  support  him.  I  think  he  ought  to  petition 
Government  again  lor  a  pension,  tbe  granting  of 
which  would  bnng  him  and  as  out  of  the  difficult. 
Sbonld  any  friend  of  the  Mission  feel  inclined  to  lielp 
OS  is  this  case  we  would  be  very  thankful," 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  is  a  decisive  instance 
ol  conversion,  or  one  on  which  the  true  state  of  the 
case  is  to  be  staked.  It  is  a  case,  however,  that 
clearly  shows  that  such  conversion  is  possible,  and 
tnat  it  Ls  ahke  unwarrantable  in  fact  and  m  theology 
to  say  that  nothing  will  ever  induce  a  Mahometan  to 
change  his  religion. 

TKK  AUKRICAM  BOARD  OF  POKKIGN   UISStOMS.        J 

The  liity-first   annual   report  of   the   American    ' 
Board  (which  now  represents   chiefly  the  Congre- 
gationalist  body)  gives   a  sammary  of  the  various    I 
operations  of  the  Society  in  Africa,  Turkey,  India, 
Ceylon,  China  (Foochow  and  Tientsin),  Japan,  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  among  the  North  AmcricaD    ' 
Indianc.   It isdeeplyinterestingtopemseadocuinent    ' 
in  which  the  spiritual  wants  of  so  many  difieient  parts    ' 
of  the  world  are  brought  before  us,  and  the  efibrts  of   ; 
the  Chorch  to  distribute  to  all  of  them  a  portion  of  the 
living  bread.  It  is  also  interesting  to  find  notices  of  so    . 
many  different  forms  of  missionary  agency  and  effort —    ' 
translating  and  druulatisg  the  Bible,  printing  book;, 
preaching,  teaching,  or^nization  of  native  chnrches,  11 
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I  effitrU  for  the  ekvatioii  of  womea,  and  the  like. 
I  "  Blessed  are  they  that  sow  beside  alt  waters,  tktt 
■end  forth  thither  ihc  feel  of  the  ox  and  the  ass." 
Of  the  missions  of  tbls  Society,  there  is  perhaps 
:  >one  (hat  is  more  iateresling  than  that  to  Turkey.  It 
,  is  not  so  much  a  mission  to  any  form  of  paganism,  as 
'  it  is  a  missioQ  for  converting  men  from  an  effete  and 
corrupt  form  of  Christianity  to  the  pure  and  living 
Gospel  of  Jesos  Christ.  Of  late  years  its  success  has 
been  very  remarkable.  We  have  had  occasion  ere 
now  to  briag  some  of  its  dttails  before  our  readers. 
At  present  it  may  be  enough  Co  state  that  the  numbei 
of  churches  connected  with  the  Mission  is  seventy- 
four.  In  the  conrse  of  the  year,  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty  persona  have  been  added  to  the 
hst  of  registered  Protestants,  and  four  hundred  and 
ninety-four  persons  have  joined  the  churches  ou  a. 
profession  of  their  faith ;  twenty-two  native  preachers 
have  been  sent  out  by  Che  two  seminaries  at  Marsovan 
and  Marash ;  and  coatiibutiocs  have  been  raised  in 
Tuiliey  for  the  various  purposes  of  the  mtssioQ  10  the 
amount  of  more  than  oineteen  thousand  dollars. 
Special  attention  is  devoted  lo  women  over  the  entire 
field.  Besides  the  wives  of  the  missionaries,  twenty- 
nine  single  ladies  are  devoting  tbeir  coltnre  and  dis- 
cipline, acquired  in  the  best  instilutions  in  America, 
to  the  social  and  moral  elevation  of  their  sex  in 
Turkey.  The  results  have  been  beyond  the  most 
,  sanguine  expectations.  Hundreds  of  women  ate 
.  simple-hearted  believers  in  Christ ;  every  week  the 
women's  prayer-meetings  and  mothers'  meetings  ore 
1  attended  ;  scores  of  women  have  gone  frota  the 
liniries  as  teachers  and  Bible  readers,  and  many 
re  are  still  in  training. 


appeared  in  the  civilised  dress  of  American  ciliz 
Red  Dog  had  carried  his  civilisation  to  the  eitcr 
a  black  suit  of  clothes  and  a  white  hal ;  Red  Cloud 
had  gone  a  step  farther,   and  appeared  in  a  paper 
shirt-collar.     The  whole  party  decidedly  objected  ti 
sing,  or  dance,  or  even  to  utter  a  war-whoop.    Their 
statement  of  their  aims  and  wishes  was  simple  and 
touching.     They  want,  as  one  of  them  said,  "  to  g( 
into  the  white  man's  path,  quid."    In  tbe  course  r 
the  proceedings  (which  wers  carried  on  through  a 
interpreter).  Red  Cloud  put  to  llr.  Stuart  a  number  I 
of  theological  questions.     He  said  he  had  heard  that  t 
God  came  down  to  earth,  dwelt  amoog  meo,   and 
then  went  up  to  heaven.    He  wished  lo  know  why  | 
he  went  up  lo  heaven  ?     They  gave  a  characteristic  I 
account  of  their  interview  with  the  President.    Red  | 
Leaf  said  that  he  hod  told  the  Red  Father  that  he  j 
wanted  to  do  as  the  whites  do,  and  the  Great  Father  | 
"took  it,  put  it  in  his  ear,  and  gave  him  a  good  ■ 

Among  the  'Christian  portion  of  the  Ameri-  ; 
can  people  the  question.  What  is  to  be  done  for  the  | 
Indians?  has  always  been  an  urgent  one,  but  not  , 
easily  answered.  The  Indians  themselves  are  now 
ibuting  towards  its  solution. 


'  TheAcademyofMusicin  Philadelphia  was  recmtly 
the  scene  of  a  strange  reception— thonsands  of  Phib- 
delphia  citizens  assembled  to  welcome  a  party  of 
gentlemen  rejoicing  in  the  names  of  Red  Cloud,  Red 
Dog,  Blue  HoTse,  High  Wolf,  Red  Leaf,  Fast  Bull, 
Little  Wolf,  Red  Fox,  Afraid .of-the-Easjles,  Good 

I  Buffalo,  Thunder  Hawk,  Hawk  Eagle,  Two  Elk, 
Carry-Crow- on- hia-head,  and  so  on.  Red  Cloud  is 
the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  Red  Indians  that  have  shown  a 
great  desire  to  be  on  peaceful  terms  with  tbe  United 
States,  and  have  been  interviewing  "  the  Great 
Father,"  as  Ihey  coll  President  Grant,  with  a  view  lo 
friendship  and  civilisation.  The  meeting  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  George  H.  Stuart,  of  Phila- 
delphia, whose  earnest  Christian  philanthropy  and 
missionary  zeal  arc  known  and  esteemed  all  over  the 
world.  Red  Cloud  and  his  friends  appear  to  have 
been  of  very  great  service  io  promoting  a  love  of  peace 
among  their  warlike  countrymen;  and  having  been 
met,  as  we  gather,  not  by  rogues  but  honest  men  as 
representatives  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Slates,  have  not  only  become  fast  frictids  of  that 
country,  but  ore  desirous  to  be  initiated  into  its  ways. 
Their  appearance  on  the  platform  was  probably  a 
disappointment  to  some.  Instead  of  wearing  their 
Indian  dress,  and  flourishing  tbe  tomahawk,  they 
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has  taken  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  whether  or  not  a  British  protectorate  ought 
to  be  established  over  the  Fiji  Islands.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  that  this  question  has  been  Etiiied,  and  on 
the  present  occasion,  as  liefore,  the  proposal  has  been 
negatived.  But  the  discnssion  has  been  the  occasion 
ofbrmging  out  the  marrellous  social  changes  which 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  has  made  on  the 
islands  and  the  istandos.  Forty  years  ago  the  Fijians 
weresavage  cannibals.  According  to  Mr.  M'Arlhm's 
statement  in  tbe  House  of  Commons,  "all  is  now 
changed.  Perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  Church  no 
greater  triumphs  have  been  achieved  than  what  has 
been  effected  in  the  short  space  of  thirty-seven  years. 
All  honoar  to  the  noble  men  who,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  martyrdom  and  apostoUc  zeal,  were  the  pioneers 
of  Christianity  and  civilisation  in  that  bloodstained 
land.  What  has  been  the  result  ?  The  greater  part 
of  the  population  has  embraced  Clu^tianity  or  re- 
nounced heathenism — cannibalism  has  been  abolished 
— schools  have  been  established — large  numbers  of 
adnlts  have  learned  to  read— tbe  Scriptures  have  been 
translated,  and  are  now  in  the  hands  of  upwards  ol 
100,000  of  the  population — churches  have  been  erected 
— normal  instilutions  founded  for  the  training  of  a  na- 
tive ministry  as  well  as  of  schoolmasters — the  King 
and  a  large  number  of  the  principal  chiefs  have  em- 
braced Christianity,  and,  as  I  have  said,  one  of  Ihe 
fairest  and  most  wonderful  trans rormationa  in  Chris- 
tian history  has  been  wrought  on  this  savage  and 
barbarous  people." 

The  importance  of  the  islands  politically  lies  in 
their  being  in  the  very  heart  of  Polynesia,  and  also  on 
the  direct  highway  between  Australia  and  C-'Uifornia. 
The  white  population  of  ttic  islands,  which  is  almost 
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lotlj  British,  amonots  to  3,000,  wbile  tbe 
ipuladoa  ii  about   150,000.      Amon^  other  facts 
Iterted  to  in  proof  of  the  progress  of  the  conntiy,  it 
IS  stated  that  since  1849,  when  there  vas  only 
tail  schooner  of  twcDiy-five  lorn  belonging  to 
lands,  there  were  now  no  fewer  than  III  ships. 
In  the  discussion  of  the  qnestion,  no  doabt  vas 
town  on  the  statements  of  the  progress  and  impor- 
sce  of  fiji,  but  it  was  held  that  a  native  govcm- 
iCnt  had  been  set  up,  (hat  the  people  were  not  aslang 
a  our  protectorate,  and  that  there  would  be 
r  inconveniences   in   the  assumption   of  so  many 
lands  as  a  British  colony  or  protectorate. 

IN  UEMQSLUI. 
The  death  of  Dr.  Nonnan  Madeod  has  sent  a  pecu- 
ar  sense  of  bereavement  and  awakened  a  special 
seiing  of  regret  throughout  the  whole  community, 
'rom  all  quarters  testimony  has  been  borne  to  the 
emarkable  combination  of  qualities  that  marked  faim 
s  a  preacher,  as  a  writer,  and  as  a  man.  As  a 
ireacher  he  proclaimed  the  word  of  reconciliation 
rom  the  God  of  love,  often  with  a  fcrvoiir  and  a 
lathos  that  showed  how  deeply  he  realised  the  misery 
>f  the  sinner,  dnd  what  a  volac  he  set  on  the  grace  of 
iod.  To  remedy  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  the  crowded 
jty,  he  organized  his  missionary  machinery,  and 
vrought  it  with  an  energy  and  a  auccesi  that  are 
mown  to  all.  His  gifts  as  a  popular  writer,  espe- 
nally  his  liainoar  and  vivacity,  secured  for  Mm  a  wide 
Mpnlarity,  which  doubtless  would  have  been  greatly 
Jtcreased  had  literature  instead  of  merely  occupying  a 
'cw  Anns  subsecnm  been  the  thief  employment  of  his 
ife.  The  charm  of  his  converKilioo,  the  geniality  of 
lis  spirit,  the  width  of  his  sympathy  endeared  him  to 
ill.  Tolerant,  genial,  affectionate,  he  was  in 
lisposed  to  look  on  the  thing*  in  which  he  agreed 
vilh  others  than  on  the  things  in  which  he  dif- 
ered.  Nor  would  it  be  right  to  say  that  he  es- 
laped  the  risk  that  besets  such  tolerant  natures, 
>r  that  he  was  fitted  for  valiant  conflict  on  behalf  of 
rulh.  A  tendency  to  be  easy  in  his  views  may  be 
raced  in  varions  of  his  acts  and  writings.  But  this 
leed  not  prevent  a  cordial  acknowledgment  of  the 
epresentation  he  gave  of  the  more  genial  aspects  of 
lur  religion — its  loving  spirit,  its  wholesome  activity 
nd  influence  in  the  more  ordinary  walks  of  life.  As 
n  Editor  and  a  writer  liis  great  service  was  that  of 
arrying  out  the  idea  of  Arnold  (as  has  been  pointed 
lul  in  another  journal) — treating  of  common  subjects 
1  a  devout  spirit,  and  contributing  to  fill  the  void  in 
i^nglish  literature  which  Arnold  Luoented,  He  con- 
ibuled  in  an  eminent  degree  to  supply  reading  of  a 
'holesome  tone,  tilled  at  once  to  elevate  the  intellect 
nd  improve  the  heart  of  his  readers.  Writers  of  the 
ighest  intellectnal  calibre  did  not  deem  their  ener- 
ies  unworthily  employed  in  contributing  to  bis  pages, 
'hile  representatives  of  a  much  wider  ecclesiastical 
ircte  than  usually  come  together  in  the  same  puhlica- 
on,  found  themselves  at  home  in  his  magazine, 
ine  of  his  earliest  works,  the  Life  of  John  Mac- 
intosh, "The  Earnest  Student,"  eiemplified  at  once 


the  fervour  and  the  catholicity  of  his  heart.  Th 
profits  of  that  work  were  given  to  the  Forcig 
Mission  of  what  might  be  called  a  rival  denomina- 
tion— that  with  which  Mackintosh  wai  connected ; 
indicating  that  the  author's  Christian  generosity  was 
not  a  thing  of  words  only,  hut  could  express  itself 
on  fitting  occasions  in  sutKtantial  deeds  as  well. 

Men  like  Dr,  Macleod,  of  evangelical  spirit,  yet  a 
excising  an  infiueace  on  the  world  of  letters,  are  fei 
in  number,  and  their  removal  is  a  great  loss  in  such 
times  as  these. 

It  if  with  mnch  concern  and  sorrow  that  we  arc 
called  to  lay  a  wreath — a  double  wreath — .OD  aoother 
tomb,  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  the  former  to  in- 
timately connected  with  Madagascar,  the  other  spe- 
cially known  in  connection  with  her  labours  for  the 
education  of  women.    Mr.  Ellis's  illness  was  of  but  a 
few  days'  duration  ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs  had 
resulted  from  a  cold ;  in  attending  him.  Mis.  Ellis, 
strange  to  say,  was  taken  ill  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
died  just  about  the  time  when  the  friends  were  as- 
sembling  for  her  husband's  funeral.     ICnowo  at  fiist 
tion  with  his  "  Researches  in  Polynesia," 
Mr.  Ellis  of  late  yeais  was  still  more  closely  coimected 
with  Madagascar.    His  visits  to  that  island,  and  his 
accoauts  of  its  people,  and  of  the  great  persecution 
and  religious  change,  have  given  him  a  preeminint 
position  as  the  historian  and  nursing  father  of  the 
Madagascar  Church.     Mrs.   Ellis  was    a  Christian 
lady  of  active  and  cultivated  mind,   very  practical 
in  her  ideas  for  the  improvement  of  women,  yet 
with  a  rich  imaginative  vein,  as  her  work  on  the 
Beautiful  evinces.    The  Christian  spirit  that  guided 
her  worked  at  the  foundation  rather  than  on  the 
surface,  giving  more  of  earnestness  and  force  to  her 
efforts  than  of  mere  softness  to  her  tones.    It  was 
pleasant  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mis,  Ellis  in  their  home  at 
Hoddesdon,  and  see  them  (ax  the  writer  of  these  lines 
did  a  few  months  ago),  hole  and  hearty  with  three- 
score years  and  fifteen  on  their  heads,  Mr.  Ellis  still 
retainmg  bis  early  taste  for  flowers,  and  revelling  in 
his  beautiful  collection  of  orchids  ;  Mrs,  Ellis  exhi- 
biting her  drawings  of  these  plants,  done  in  the  early 
morning  lest  the  visits  of  friends,  or  other  unforesee* 
events,  might  compel  her  to  wait  till  the  dower  which 
she  copied  had  lost  its  bloom.    Not  less  interesting 
was  it  to  hear  Mrs,  Ellis  detail  the  plan  of  inslmclioD  . 
she  had  adopted  in  a  class  for  young  women,  which 
then  in  full  operation.     What  had  impressed  her 
,  that  through  mechanics'  institutes,  lectures, 
other  means,  many  young  men  of  the  labouring  dass 
r  getting  their  minds  cultivated ;  while  young  wo- 
of the  same  class,  not  having  similar  advantages, 
.  not  rising  to  their  level,  and  were  therefore  un- 
suitable as  helpmates  for  them.    To  remedy  this  wai 
the  class  she  had  formed.    Her  great  desire 
.    I  plan  which  had  succeeded  in  her  hands 
should  be  taken  up  by  many  more.    She  leaves  hef 
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CHAPTER  XL. — ANCESTRAL  WISDOM. 

DID  think 
of  having  a 
chap t  er 
about  chil- 
dren before 
finishing  my 
book,  but 
this  is  not 
going  to  be 
the  kind  of 
chapter  I 
"  thought  of. 
Dke  most 
,  mothers,  I 
suppose,  I 
f  think  my- 
i  self  an  au- 
t  thorityonthe 
I  subject,  and, 
E  which  is  to 
me  more  as- 
suring than  any  judgment  of  my  own,  my 
iather  says  that  I  have  been  in  a  measure 
successful  in  bringing  mine  up — only  they're 
not  brought  up  very  far  yet.  Hence  arose 
Ihe  temptation  to  lay  down  a  few  prac- 
tical rules  I  had  proved  and  found  answer. 
But  as  soon  as  I  began  to  contemplate  the 
writing  of  them  down  I  began  to  imagine  So- 
and-so  and  So-and-so  attempting  to  carry 
them  out,  and  saw  what  a  dreadful  muddle 
they  would  make  of  it,  and  what  mischief 
would  thence  lie  at  my  door.  Only  one 
thing  can  be  worse  than  the  attempt  to  carry 
out  rules  whose  principles  are  not  understood, 
and  that  is  the  neglect  of  those  which  are 
understood  and  seen  to  be  right.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  I  were  to  say  that  corporal  punish- 
ment was  wholesome,  involving  less  suffering 
than  most  other  punishments,  more  effectual 
in  the  result,  and  leaving  no  sting  or  sense  of 
unkindness;  whereas  mental  punishment,  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  more  refined,  and 
therefore  less  degrading,  was  often  cruel  to  a 
sensitive  child,  and  deadening  to  a  stubborn 
one : — suppose  I  said  this,  and  a  woman  like 
my  aunt  MilUcent  were  to  take  it  up  ; — Aer 
whippings  would  have  no  more  effect  than 
if  her  rod  were  made  of  butterflies'  feathers ; 
they  would  be  a  mockery  to  her  children,  and 
bring  law  into  contempt ;  while  if  a  certain 
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father  I  know  were  to  be  convinced  by  my 
arguments,  he  would  fill  his  children  with 
terror  of  him  now,  and  with  hatred  afterwards. 
Of  tlie  last-mentioned  result  of  severity  I 
know  at  least  one  instance.  At  present,  the 
fether  to  whom  I  refer  disapproves  of  whip- 
ping even  a  man  who  has  been  dancing  on  his 
wife  with  hob-nailed  shoes,  because  it  would 
tend  to  brutalize  him.  But  he  taunts,  and 
stings,  and  confines  in  solitude  for  lengthened 
periods  high-spirited  boys,  and  that  for  faults 
which  I  should  consider  very  veniaL 

Then  again  if  I  were  to  lay  down  the  rule 
that  we  must  be  as  tender  of  the  feehngs  of 
our  children  as  if  they  were  angel-babies  who 
had  to  learn,  alas  !  to  understand  our  rough 
ways — ^how  would  that  be  taken  by  a  certain 
French  couple  I  know,  who,  not  appearing 
until  after  the  dinner  to  which  they  had  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  was  over,  gave  as  the 
reason — that  it  had  been  quite  out  of  their 
power ;  for  darling  Desirfe,  their  only  child, 
had  declared  they  shouldn't  go,  and  that  she 
would  cry  if  they  did ; — nay,  went  so  far 
as  to  insist  on  their  going  to  bed,  which 
they  were,  however  reluctant,  compelled  to 
do?  They  had  actually  undressed  and  pre- 
tended to  retire  for  the  night;  but  as  soon 
as  she  was  safely  asleep,  rose  and  joined  their 
friends,  calm  in  the  consciousness  of  abun- 
dant excuse. 

The  marvel  to  me  is  that  so  many  children 
turn  out  so  well. 

After  all,  I  think  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
mentioning  a  few  general  principles  laid  down 
by  my  father.  They  are  such  as  to  commend 
themselves  most  to  the  most  practical. 

And  first  for  a  few  negative  ones. 

I.  Never  give  in  to  disobedience;  and 
never  threaten  what  you  are  not  prepared  to 
carry  out 

3.  Never  lose  your  temper.  I  do  not  say 
JVever  it  angry.  Anger  is  sometimes  indis- 
pensable, especially  where  there  has  been 
anything  mean,  dishonest,  or  cruel.  But 
anger  is  very  different  from  loss  of  temper.* 
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3.  Of  all  things,  never  sneer  at  them  ;  and 
be  careful,  even,  how  you  rally  them, 

[.  Do  not  try  to  work  on  their  feelings. 
Feelings  are  far  too  delicate  things  to  be 
used  for  toojs.  It  is  like  taking  the  main- 
spring out  of  your  watch  and  notching  it  for  a 
'.  It  may  be  a  wonderful  saw,  but  how 
fares  your  watch  ?  Especially  avoid  doing  so 
in  connection  with  religious  things,  for  so  you 
will  assuredly  deaden  them  to  all  that  is 
finest      Let  your  feelings,  not  your  efforts 

1  theirs,  affect  them  with  a  sympathy  the 
more  powerful  that  it  is  not  forced  upon 
them  ;  and  in  order  to  this,  avoid  being  too 
English  in  the  hiding  of  your  feelings.  A 
man's  own  family  has  a  right  to  siiare  in  hi 
gooti  feelings. 

5.  Never  show  that  you  doubt  except  you 
are  able  to  convict.  To  doubt  an  honest 
child  is  to  do  what  you  can  to  make  a  liar 
of  him ;  and  to  believe  a  liar,  if  he  is  not 
altogether  shameless,  is  to  shame  him. 

The  common-minded  masters  in  schools 
who,  unlike  the  ideal  Arnold,  are  in  the 
habit  of  disbelieving  boys,  have  a  large  share  in 
making  the  liars  they  so  often  are.  Certainly 
the  vileness  of  a  lie  is  not  the  same  in  one 
who  knows  that  whatever  he  says  will  be 
regarded  with  suspicion;  and  Ihe  master  who 
does  not  know  an  honest  boy  after  he  has 
been  some  time  in  his  class,  gives  good  reason 
for  doubting  whether  he  be  himself  an  honest 
man,  and  incapable  of  the  lying  he  is  ready 
to  attribute  to  all  ahke. 

This  last  is  my  own  remark,  not  my  father's. 
I  have  an  honest  boy  at  school,  and  I  know 
how  he  fares.  I  say  honest,  for  though  as  a 
mother  I  can  hardly  expect  to  be  believed,  I 
have  ground  for  believing  that  he  would 
rather  die  than  lie.  I  know /would  rather 
he  died  than  lied. 

6.  Instil  no  religious  doctrine  apart  from 
its  duty.  If  it  have  no  duty  as  its  neces- 
sary embodiment,  the  doctrine  may  well  be 
r^arded  as  doubtful 

7.  Do  not  be  hard  on  mere  quarrelling, 
which,  like  a  storm  in  nature,  is  often  help- 
fill  in  clearing  the  moral  atmosphere.  Stop 
it  by  a  judgment  between  the  parties.  But 
be  severe  as  to  the  ki^d  of  quarrelling,  and 
the  temper  shown  in  it.     Especially  give  no 
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quarter  to  any  unfairness  arising  from  greed 
or  spite.  Use  your  strongest  language  with 
regard  to  that. 

Now  for  a  few  of  my  father's  positive  rules. 

1.  Always  let  them  come  to  you,  anti 
always  hear  what  they  have  to  say.  If  they 
bring  a  complaint  always  examine  .into  it,  and 
dispense  pure  justice,  and  nothing  but  justice, 

2.  Cultivate  a  love  of  giving  fair-play. 
Every  one,  of  course,  likes  to  receive  fair- 
play,  but  no  one  ought  to  be  left  to  imagine 
therefore,  that  he  laves  fair-play. 

3.  Teach  from  the  very  first,  from  the  in- 
fancy capable  of  sucking  a  sugar-plum,  to 
share  with  neighbours.  Never  refuse  the 
offering  a  child  brings  you  except  yon  have 
a  good  reason — and^iivit  And  never /r^ 
tend  to  partake  :  tba.t  involves  hideous  pos- 
sibilities in  its  efTecte  on  the  child. 

The  necessity  of  giving  a  reason  for  re- 
fusing a  kindness,  has  so  lotion  to  what  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  The  necessity  of 
giving  a  reason  with  f/fSf  command.  There 
is  no  such  necessity.  Of -course  there  ought 
to  be  a  reason  in  meiy  command.  That  it 
may  be  desirable  sometimes,  to  explain  it,  is 
all  my  father  would  allow. 

4.  Allow  a  great  deal  of  noise — as  much 
as  is  fairly  endurable ;  but  the  moment  they 
seem  getting  beyond  their  own  control,  stop 
the  noise  at  once.  Also,  put  a  stop  at  once 
to  all  frttting  and  grumbling. 

5.  Favour  the  developeraent  of  each  in  the 
direction  of  his  own  bent.  Help  him  to 
develope  himself;  but  do  •sxcApush  develope- 
ment.     To  do  so  is  most  dangerous. 

6.  Mind  the  moral  nature,  and  it  will  take 
care  of  the  intellectual.  In  other  words,  the 
best  thing  for  the  intellect  is  the  cultivation  r 
of  the  conscience,  not  in  casuistry,  but  in  con-  I 
duct.  It  may  take  longer  to  arrive,  but  the  j 
end  will  be  the  highest  possible  health,  vigour, 
and  ratio  of  progress. 

7.  Discourage  emulation,  and  insist  on 
duty — not  often,  but  strongly. 

Having  written  these  out,  chiefly  from  notes 
I  had  made  of  a  long  talk  with  my  father,  1 
gave  them  to  Percivale  to  read. 

"  Rather — ponderous,  don't  you  think,  for 
weaving  into  a  narrative  ?  "  was  his  remark. 

"  My  narrative  is  full  of  things  far  from 
light,"  I  returned. 

"  I  didn't  say  they  were  heavy,  you  know. 
That  is  quite  another  thing." 

"I  am  afraid  you  mean  generally  unin- 
teresting. But  there  are  parents  who  might 
lake  them  useful,  and  the  rest  of  my  readers 
could  skip  them." 

"  I  only  mean  that  a  narrarivc,  be  it  ever 
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so  serimis,  must  not  mtrench  on  the  nvsrai 
essay  or  sermon." 

"  It  is  much  too  hte,  I  fear,  to  tell  me  that 
But,  please,  remember  I  am  BOt  giving  the 
precepts  as  of  my  own  discorvory,  though  I 
Aave  sought  to  verify  them  by  practice,  but 
as  what  they  arc — my  father's." 

He  did  not  seem  to  see  the  bearii^  of  the 
argument 

"I  want  my  book  to  be  useful  ?"  I  said. 
"As  a  mother,  I  want  -to  share  the  help  I 
hare  had  myself,  with  other  mothers," 

"  I  am  only  speaking  from  the  point  of 
art,"  he  returned. 

"  And  thaf  s  a  prant  I  liave  never  thought 
of — any  farther,  at  least,  than  wthtng  as  good 
English  as  T  might" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  never 
thought  of  the  shape  of  the  book  your 
monthly  papers  would  make  ?  " 

"Yes, — I  don't  think  I  have. — Scarcely  at 
all,  I  believe." 

"  Then  you  ought" 

"  But  I  know  nothing  about  that  kind  of 
thing.  I  haven't  an  idea  in  my  head  con- 
cerning the  art  of  book-making.  And  it  is 
too  late,  so  far  at  least  as  tins  book  is  con- 
cerned, to  begin  to  study  it  ftow." 

"  I  wonder  how  my  pictures  would  get  on 
in  that -way." 

**  You  can  see  how  my  book  has  got  on. 
Well  or  ill,  there  it  all  but  is.  I  had  to  do 
with  facts  and  not  with  art" 

"  But  even  a  biography,  in  the  ordering  of 
its  parts,  in  the  arrangement  of  its  light  and 
shade,  and  in  the  harmoi^  of  the — " 

"  It's  too  late,  I  tell  you,  husband.  TTie 
book  is  ail  but  d<Hie.  Besides,  one  who 
would  write  a  biography  after  the  fashion  of 
3  picture,  would  probably,  even  without  at- 
tributing a  single  virtue  that  "was  not  present, 
or  suppressing  a  single  fault  that  was,  yet 
produce  a  false  book.  The  principle  I  have 
followed  has  been  to  try  from  the  first  to 
pnt  as  much  value,  that  is,  as  much  truth,  as 
I  could,  into  my  story.  Perhaps  instead  of 
those  maxims  of  my  father's  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  you  would  have  preferred 
such  specimens  of  your  own  children's  ser- 
mons as  you  made  me  read  to  you  for  the 
twentieth  time  yesterday?" 

Instead  of  smiling  with  his  own  quiet  kind 
smile,  as  he  worked  on  at  his  picture  of 
St  Athanasius  with  "  no  friend  but  God  and 
Death,"  be  burst  into  a  merry  laugh,  and  said, 

"A  capital  idea!  If  you  give  those,  word 
for  word,  I  shall  yield  the  precepts." 

"  Are  you  out  of  your  five  wits,  husband  ?" 
I  exclaimed.     "Would  you  have  everybody 


take  me  for  the  latest  incarnation  of  the  oldest 
insanityin  the  world — thatofmatemity?  But 
I  am  leally  an  idiot,  for  you  could  never  liave 
meant  it !  " 

"  J  do  most  soberly  and  distinctly  mean  it. 
They  would  amuse  your  readers  very  much, 
and,  without  offending  those  who  may  prefer 
your  father's  maxims  to  your  children's  ser- 
mons, would  incline  those  who  might  other- 
wise rote  tbe  former  a  bore,  to  regard  them 
with  the  cleoiency  resulting  from  amuse- 
ment" 

"  But  I  desireno  such  exerdse  of  clemency. 
The  precepts  are  admirable ;  and  those  iiecvl 
not  take  them  who  do  not  like  them." 

"  So  the  others  can  skip  the  sermons ;  but 
I  am  lure  they  will  give  a  few  mothers  at  least 
a  little  amusement.  They  will  prove  besides 
tliat  you  follow  your  own  rule  of  putting  a 
very  small  quantity  of  sage  into  the  stuffing  of 
youi  goslings;  as  also  that  you  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  them  capable  of  manifest- 
ing what  nonsense  is  indigenous  in  them.  I 
thmk  them  very  funny :  that  may  be  paternal 
prejudice ;  you  think  them  very  silly  as  welt : 
thst  may  be  maternal  solicitude.  1  suspect 
that,  the  naore  of  a  philosopher  any  one  of 
yout  readers  is,  the  more  suggestive  will  he 
find  these  genuine  utterances  of  an  age  at 
which  the  means  of  expression  so  much  ex- 
ceed the  matter  to  be  expressed," 

The  idea  began  to  look  not  altogether  so 
absurd  as  at  &nt ;  and  a  little  more  'argu- 
ment sufficed  to  make  me  resolve  to  put  tlic 
absurdities  themselves  to  the  test  of  passing 
leisurely  dirongh  my  bcain  while  I  copied 
them  out  possibly  for  the  press. 

The  result  is  that  I  am  gomg  to  risk 
printing  them,  determined,  should  I  find 
afterwards  that  I  have  made  a  bltmder,  to 
throw  the  whole  blame  upon  my  husband. 

What  still  makes  me  shrink  the  most  is  tlii: 
recollection  of  how  often  I  have  condemned, 
as  too  silly  to  repeat,  things  which  reporting 
mothers  evidently  regarded  as  proofs  of  a 
Stupendous  intellect.  But  the  folly  of  these 
constitutes  the  chief  part  of  their  mait;  and 
I  do  not  see  how  I  can  be  mistaken  for  sup- 
posing them  clever,  except  it  be  in  regard  of 
a  glimmer  of  purpose  now  and  then,  and  the 
occasional  manifestarion  of  the  cunning  of 
the  stump  orator,  with  his  subterfuges  to  con- 
ceal his  embarrassment  when  he  finds  his  oil 
foiling  him,  and  his  lamp  burning  low. 

CHAPTER  XLI. — CHILD   NOTJSENSE. 

One  word  of  introductory  explanation. 
During  my  husband's  illness,  Marion  came 
often,  but,  until  he  began  to  recover,  would 
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r^nerally  spend  with  the  children  the  whole 
of  the  time  she  had  to  spare,  not  even  per- 
mitting me  to  know  that  she  was  in  the  house. 
1 1  was  a  great  thing  for  them  ;  for  although 
they  were  well  enough  cared  for,  they  were 
Dccessaiily  left  to  themselves  a  good  deal 
more  than  hitherto.  Hence  perhaps  it  carae 
ihat  they  betook  themselves  to  an  amuse- 
ment not  uncommon  with  -JniljTen,  of  which 
I  had  as  yet  seen  nothir.jf  amcngst  them. 

One  evening,  when  my  husband  had  made 
a  little  progress  ton'ards  recovery,  Marion 
came  to  sit  with  me  in  his  room  for  an  hour. 

"  I've  brought  you  something  I  want  to 
read  to  you,"  she  said,  "  if  you  think  Mr. 
Percivale  can  bear  it" 

I  told  her  I  believed  he  could,  and  she 
proceeded  to  explain  what  it  was. 

"One  morning,  when  I  went  into  the 
nursery,  I  found  the  children  playing  at 
church — or  rather  at  preaching,  for  except  a 
few  minutes  of  singing,  the  preaching  occu- 
pied the  whole  time.  There  were  two  clergy- 
men, Ernest  and  Charles,  alternately  incum- 
bent and  curate.  The  chief  duty  of  the  curate 
for  the  time  being  was  to  lend  his  aid  to  the 
rescue  of  his  incumbent  from  any  difficulty 
in  which  the  extemporaneous  character  of 
liis  discourse  might  land  him." 

I  interrupt  Marion  to  mention  that  the 
respective  ages  of  Ernest  and  Charles  were 
then  eight  and  six. 

"  The  pulpit,"  she  continued,  "  was  on 
the  top  of  the  cupboard  under  the  cuckoo- 
clock,  and  consisted  of  a  chair  and  a  cushion. 
There  were  prayer-books  in  abundance,  of 
which  neither  of  them,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
made  other  than  a  pretended  use  for  refer- 
ence. Charles,  indeed,  who  was  preachbg 
when  I  entered,  ai«V  read ;  but  both  have  far 
too  much  reverence  to  use  sacred  words  in 
their  games,  as  the  sermons  themselves  will 
instance :  I  took  down  almost  every  word 
they  said,  frequent  embarrassments  and  in- 
terruptions enabling  me  to  do  so.  Ernest  was 
acting  as  clerk,  and  occasionally  prompted 
the  speaker  when  his  eloquence  failed  him, 
or  reproved  members  of  the  congregation, 
which  consisted  of  the  two  nurses  and  the 
other  children,  who  were  inattentive. 
Charles  spoke  with  a  good  deal  of  unction, 
and  had  quite  a  professional  air  when  be 
looked  down  on  the  big  open  book,  re- 
ferred to  one  or  other  of  3ie  smaller  ones  at 
his  side,  or  directed  looks  of  reprehension 
at  this  or  that  hearer.  You  would  have 
thought  he  bad  cultivated  the  imitation  of 
popular  preachers,  whereas  he  tells  me  be 
has  been  to  church  only  three  times.     I  am 


sorry  I  cannot  give  the  opening  remarks,  for 
I  lost  tliem  by  being  late;  but  what  I  did 
hear  was  this." 

She  then  read  from  her  paper  as  follows — 
and  lent  it  me  afterwards.  I  merely  copy  it. 
"  Once," — {Charles  "was  proceeding  10)101 
Marion  ottered) — "  there  lived  an  aged  man, 
and  another  who  was  a  very  aged  man  ; 
and  tilt  very  aged  man  was  going  to 
die,  and  every  one  but  the  aged  man 
thought  the  Other,  the  very  aged  man, 
wouldn't  die. — I  do  this  to  e:^lmn  it  to  you. 
— He,  the  man  who  was  reaily  going  to  die, 
was— I  will  look  in  the  dictionary — "  (He 
looks  in  the  book,  and  gives  out  with  much  con- 
fidence) " — was  two  thousand  and  dghty- 
eight  years  old.  Well,  the  other  man  was — 
well,  then,  the  other  man  'at  knew  he  was 
going  to  die,  was  about  four  thousand  and 
two — not  nearly  so  old,  you  see." — {Here 
Charles  whispers  with  Ernest,  and  then  an- 
nounces very  loud) — "  This  is  out  of  St.  Jame^ 
—The  very  aged  man  had  a  wife  and  no 
children,  and  the  other  had  no  wife  but  a 
great  many  children.  The  fact  v/as—lAis 
was  how  it  was— the  wife  died,  and  so  Ae  had 
the  children.  Well,  the  man  I  spoke  of  first, 
well,  he  died  in  the  middle  of  the  night;" 
{A  look  as  much  as  to  say,  "  There  I  what  do 
you  think  of  thalV) — "an'  nobody  but  the 
aged  man  knew  he  was  going  to  die.  Well, 
in  the  morning,  when  his  wife  got  up,  she 
spoke  to  him,  and  he  was  dead  !  " — {A  fause.) 
— "  Perfectly,  sure  enough — dead!  " — {Then, 
with  a  change  of  voice  and  manner)—"  He 
wasn't  really  dead,  because  you  know" — 
{abruptly  arid  nervously) — "  Shut  the  door  I — 
you  know  where  he  went,  because  in  the  mom- 
next  day — "  {He  pauses  and  looks  round. 
Ernest,  out  of  a  book,  prompts — "The  angels 
take  him  away  ")  "  — came  the  angels  to  take 
him  away,  up  to  where  you  know." — {All 
solemn.  He  resumes  quickly,  with  a  change  of 
ner) — "  They,  all  the  rest,  died  of  gri^ 
Now  you  roust  expect,  as  they  all  died  of 
grief,  that  lots  of  angels  must  have  come  to 
take  them  away. — Freddy  will  go  when  the 
sermon  isn't  over  !     That  is  such  a  bother  1" 

At  this  point,  Marion  paused  in  her  read- 
ing, and  resumed  the  narrative  form. 

"  Freddy  however  was  too  much  for  them ; 
so  Ernest  betook  himself  to  the  organ, 
which  was  a  chest  of  drawers,  the  drawers 
doing  duty  as  stops,  while  Freddy  went  up  to 
the  pulpit  to  say  'Good-bye,'  and  shake 
hands,  for  which  he  was  mildly  reproved  by 
both  bis  brothers." 

My  husband  and  I  were  so  much  amused, 
that  Marion  said  she  bad  another  sermon. 
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also  preached  by  Charles,  on  the  same  day, 
after  a  short  interval ;  and  at  our  request 
she  read  it     Here  it  is. 

"  Once  upon  a  time — a  long  while  ago,  in 

a  little Ready  now? — Well,  there  lived 

in  a  rather  big  house,  with  quite  clean  win- 
dows— it  was  in  winter,  so  nobody  noticed 
them — but  they  were  quite  white,  they  were 
so  clean.  Th^e  lived  some  angels  in  the 
house — it  was  in  the  air,  nobody  knew  why, 
but  it  did.  No,  I  don't  think  it  did— I 
dunno,  but  there  lived  in  it  lots  of  children 
— two  hundred  and  thirty-two — and  they — 
Oh!  I'm  gettin' distracted  I  Itistoobad!" — 
{Quid  is  restored.) — "Their  mother  and 
father  had  died,  but  they  were  very  rich. 
Now  you  see  what  a  heap  of  children,  two 
hundred  and  thirty-two  !  and  ^t  it  seemed 
like  rnie  to  them,  they  were  so  nch,  7%a/was 
it !  it  seemed  like  one  to  them  because  they 
were  so  rich.  Now  the  children  knew  what 
to  get,  and  I'll  explain  to  you  now  why  they 
knew — and  this  is  how  they  knew.  The 
angels  came  down  on  the  earth,  and  told 
them  their  mother  had  sent  messages  to  them ; 
and  their  mother  and  father —  Don't  talk  I 
Tm  gettin'  extracted  1 "  {Puts  his  hand  to  his 
head  in  a  frenzied  manner.)  "  Now,  my 
brother, ■*  {This  severe/y  to  a  still  inattentive 
member^  "  III  tell  you  what  the  angels  told 
them — what  to  get.  What — how — now  I 
wiU  tell  you  how — yes,  Affw  they  knew  what 

they  were  to  eat.    Well,  the  fact  was  that 

Freddy  is  just  towards  my  lace,  and  he's 

laughing  1 I'm  going   to  explain.      The 

mother  and  father  had  the  wings  on,  and  so, 

of  course Ernest,  I  want  you —  "  {They 

whisper.)  "  ^they  were  he  and  she  angels, 
and  they  told  them  what  to  have.  Well,  one 
thing  was— shall  I  tell  you  what  it  was  ? — 
Look  at  two  hundred  and  two  in  another 

book one  thing  was  a  leg  of  mutton.     Of 

course,  as  the  mother  and  father  were  angels, 
they  had  to  fly  up  again.  Now  I'm  going  to 
explain  how  they  got  it  done.  They  had 
four  servants  and  one  cook,  so  that  would  be 
five.  Well,  this  cook  did  them.  The  eldest 
girl  was  sixteen,  and  her  name  was  Snow- 
drop, because  she  had  snowy  arms  and 
cheeks,  and  was  a  very  nice  girl.  The  eldest 
boy  was  seventeen,  and  his  name  was  John. 
He  always  told  the  cook  what  they'd  have — 
no,  the  girl  did  that.  And  the  boy  was  now 
grown  up.  So  they  would  be  mother  and 
father."  {Signs  of  dissent  among  the  audienee.) 
"  Of  course,  when  they  were  so  old,  they 
would  be  mother  and  father,  and  master  of 
the  servants.  And  they  were  very  happy, 
but — they  didn't  quite  like  it    And — and —  " 


(with  a  great  burst)  "you  wouldn't  like  it  if 
ytmr  mother  were  to  die  I  And  111  end  it 
next  Sunday.     Let  us  sing." 

"The  congregation  then  sang  Curly  Zocis," 
said  Marion,  "and  dispersed — Ernest  com- 
plaining that  Charley  gave  them  such  large 
qualities  of  numbers,  and  there  weren't  so 
many  in  the  whole  of  his  book.  After  a 
brief  interval  the  sermon  was  resumed," 

"  Text  is  No.  66.  I've  a  good  congrega- 
tion I  I  got  to  where  the  children  did  not 
like  it  wiAout  their  mother  and  father.  Well, 
you  must  remember  this  was  a  long  while 
ago,  so  what  I'm  going  to  speak  about  twuld^ 
be  possible.  Well,  their  house  was  on  the 
top  of  a  high  and  steep  hill,  and  at  the  bottom, 
a  little  from  the  hill  was  a  knight's  house. 
There  were  three  knights  living  m  it.  Next 
to  it  was  stables  with  three  horses  in  it. 
Sometimes  they  went  up  to  this  house,  and 
wondered  what  was  in  it  They  never  knew, 
but  saw  the  angels  come:  The  knights  were 
out  all  day,  and  only  came  home  for  meals. 
And  they  wondered  what  on  earth  the  angels 
were  doin' — goin'  in  the  house.  They  found 
out  what — what,  and  the  question  was — I'll 
explain  what  it  was.  Emest,  come  here." 
{Ernest  remarks  to  the  audience,  "  I'm  curate," 
and  to  Charles,  "Well  but,  Charles,  you're 
going  to  explain,  you  know ; "  and  Charles 

resumes.)     "  The  fact  was  that  this  was 

If  you'd  like  to  explain  it  more  to  yourselves, 
you'd  better  look  in  your  books,  No.  iSaS. 
Before,  the  angels  didn't  speak  loud,  so  the 
knights  couldn't  hear;  now  they  spoke 
louder,  so  that  the  knights  could  visit  them 
'cause  they  knew  their  names.  They  hadn't 
many  visitors,  but  they  had  the  knights  in. 
there,  and  that's  all." 

I  am  still  very  much  a&aid  that  all  this- 
nonsense  will  hajdly  be  interesting  even  to 
parents.  But  I  may  as  well  suffer  for  a  sheep 
as  a  lamb,  and  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  two  such  sermons  myself  not  long 
after,  I  shall  give  them,  trusting  they  will 
occupy  iar  less  space  in  print  than  they  do  in- 
my  foolish  heart. 

It  was  Emest  who  was  in  the  pulpit  and 
just  commencing  his  discourse  when  I  entered! 
the  nursery,  and  sat  down  with  the  congre- 
gation. Sheltered  by  a  clothes-horse,  appa- 
rently set  up  for  a  screen,  I  took  out  my 
pencil,  and  reported  on  a  flyleaf  of  the 
book  I  had  been  reading. 

"  My  brother  was  goin'  to  preach  about 
the  wicked:  I  will  preach  about  the  good. 
Twenty-sixth  day.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
there  was  a  very  old  house.  It  was  SO  old 
that  it  was  pulled  down,  and  a  quite  new  one 
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was  built  instead.  Seme  people  who  lived 
in  it  did  not  like  it  so  much  ivow  as  they  did 
when  it  was  old.  I  take  their  part,  you 
knowj  and  think  tiiey  were  qujte  right  in  pre- 
ferring the  old  one  to  the  ugly  bare  new  one. 
Thay  left  it — said  it — and  got  into,  another 
old.  house  instead." 

H'Cre  I  am  sorry  to  say  his-  curate  iater- 
jccleJ  the  scornful  remark, — 

"  Hc'a  not,  lookin'  in  the  book  a-  bit ! " 

But  the  preacher  went  od  withouB  hoediag 
the  attack  on  his  orthodoxy. 

"  This  other  eld  house.  wa&  still  more  un- 
comfortable—it  waa  very  draughty  ;  the  gut- 
lets  nere  always  leakingi;  and  they  wished 
themselves  back  in  the  new  houBe.  So  you 
see,  if  you  wish  for  a  better  thing,  you- don't 
get  it  so  good,  after  ail." 

"  Ernest,  that  u  about  the  bad,  afterall!" 
cried  Charles. 

"  Well,  it's  j^,"  remwked  Fraddy  sevaely. 

"  But  I  wrote  it  n^'self,"  pleaded  the 
preaclier  from  the  pulpit,  and,  in  conaidora- 
tion  of  the  fact,  he  was  allowed  to  go  on. 

"  1  waa  reading  about  them  being  always 
uncomfortable.  At  last  they  decided  to  go 
back'to  their  own  house  which  they  had  sold. 
'L'hey  hod  to  pay  so  much  to  get  it  back,  that 
they  had' hardly  anyi  money  left^  and  then 
they  got  so  unhappy,  and  the  hufibaod  whipt 
liis  wife  and  took  to  drinking.  That's  a 
lesson."  {Here  thi  prMdJw's  voice  becavie 
very  plaintive^  " — That's  a  lesson  to  show 
you  shouldn't  try  to  get  the  better  thing,  for 
it  turns,  out  worse,  and  then  you  get  sadder 
and  everything." 

He  paused,  evidently  too  mournful  to  pro- 
ceed. Freddy  again  remarked  that  it  was 
ir/Zy;  but  Charles  interposed  a  word  for  the 
preacher. 

"  It's  a  good  Inson,  I  think. — A.  good  Ui- 
so'i,  1  say,"  he  repealed,  as  if  he  would  not 
be  supposed  to  conskier  it  much  of  a 
sermon. 

But  here  the  preacher  recovered  himself 
and- summed  up. 

"  See  how  it  comes^wanting  to  geit  evexy- 
thing,  you  come  to  the  bad  and  drinking. 
And  I  think  I'll  leave  off  here.     Let  us  sing." 

The  sung'  was  Lillk  Robin  Sedbreast, 
during  whiah  Charles  ramarkod  to  Freddy, 
apparently  by  way  of  pressing  home-  the 
lesson  upon  his  younger  brother — 

"  Fancy  I  floggin'  his  wife  I" 

Then  he  got  into  the  pulpit  himself,  and 
commenced  an  oration. 

'■  Chapter  eighty-eight.  Tlu  Wuked.-~- 
^Vell,  the  time  when  the  story  was,  was  abont 
Herod.     There  were   some  wicked  people 


wand«in'  about  thsre— and  they — not  kiiied 
them,  you  know,  but — went  to  the  judge 
We  shall  see  what  they  did  to  thnmv  I  tell 
you  thisi  to  make  you:  understand.  Now  the 
stony  begins  —  but  X  must  think  a  little. 
Ernest,  let's  sing  Since  first  I  sata  your  fa^e. 

"  When  the  widced  man  was  taken  then  to 
bhegoodjudge — theie  wcts^mi^good  people : 
whea  I  said  I  was  going'  to  preach  about  the 
wicked,  I  did  not  mean  that  there  were  do 
good,  only  a  good  lot  of  widced.  There  wcxe 
pleacemans  about  here,  and  they  put  him  in 
prison  fOD  a  fw  days,  and  then  the  judge 
could  see  about  y^t  he  i&  to  do  with  hicn. 
At  the  end  of  the  few  days,  the  judge  asked 
liiin  if'  be  would  stay  in  ptiiooj  for  life  or  be 
hanged." 

Here  arose  aone  inquiries  among  the  oon- 
gregadon  aa  to  what  the  wicked,,  of  ^om  the 
prisoner'  was  one,  had  dona  that  was  wrong ; 
to  wluch  Chwtes  replied- : 

"  Oh  !  they  murdered  and  killed ;  they 
Etcaled,  and  they  were  very  wicked  alto- 
gether. Well,"  tin  went  on,  resuming  his 
discoiuse,  "  the  mcnming  caote,  and  the  judge 
said,  '  Get  the  ropes  and  ray:  throne,  and 
order  the  people  not -to  come  to  see  the 
hangin'.'  For  the  raan  was  decided  to  be 
tranged.  Now  the  people  would  come,  They 
were  the  wicloed,  and  diey  would  per-sist  in 
comin'.  Tfaey  were  the  wicked;  and  if  that 
was  ihe/acl,  the  judge  must  do.  something  to 
thera. 

"Chapter  eighty-ninft  7Ae  ffamgvi^. — 
We'll  hxve  some  sii^in'  while  I  think." 

Yaskit  Doodie  was  accordingly  sung  with 
much  enthusiasm  and  solemnity.  Then 
Charles,  resumed. 

"  WeU,  they  had  to  put  the  odier  people 
who  persisted  in  coming,  in  prison,  till  the 
man  who  murdered  people  was  hangeil  I 
think, my  brother  will  go  on." 

He  desGeBded,.and  gwe  place  to  Ernest, 
who  began  with'  vigour. 

"  We  were  reading  about  Hierod: — wen»'t 
we  ?■  Then  the  vneked  pe<^  utmid  come, 
and  had  to  be  put  to  death.  Tliey  were  on 
the  man's  side,  and  they  alb  called  out  that 
he  hadn't  had  his  wish  before  he  died,  as 
tliey  did  in  those  dsi/s.  So  of  couixe  he 
wished:  for  his  li£a^  and  of  coutse  the  jui^e 
wouldn't  let  hira  have  that  wish,  and  so  he 
wished  to  speah  to  his  friends,  and  tfaey  let 
him.  And  the  nasty  wicked  people  to^ 
him  away,  and  he  was  never  seen  in  dut 
country  any  more,  ^d  that's  enough  to- 
day, I  think.  Let  us  sing  Lord  Zm/d  he 
sieod  at  his.  castlirgaU,  a-combing /tis  miUyjvkib 
sieedi" 
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At  the  conclasion  of  this  mournful  ballad, 
the  congregation  was  allowed  to  disperse. 
But  before  they  had  gone  far,  tjiey  were  re- 
called by  the  offer  of  a  more  secular  enter- 
tainment from  Charles,  who  reascended  the 
pulpit,  and  delivered  himself  a^  follows  : 

"  Well,  the  play  is  called — not  a  proverb 
or  a  charade  it  isn't — it's  a  play  called  The 
Birds  and  tlit  Babies.     Well ! 

"  Once  there  was  a  little  cottage  and  lots 
of  little  babies  in  it.  Nobody  knew  who  the 
babies  were.  They  were  so  happy !  Now, 
I  can't  explain  it  to  you  how  they  came 
together;  they  had  no  father  and  mother, 
but  they  were  brothers  and  sisters.  They 
never  grew,  and  they  didn't  like  it.  Now 
you  wouldn't  like  not  to  grow — would  you  ? 
They  had  a  little  garden,  and  saw  a  great 
many  birds  in  the  trees.  They  "were  happy, 
but  didn't  Jed  happy — that's  a  funny  thing 
now  !  The  wicked  fairies  made  them  un- 
happy, and  the  good  fairies  made  them 
happy;  they  gave  them  lots  of  toys.  Bat 
then,  how  Uicy  got  their  living  ! 

"Chapter  second,  called  TIi£  Babies  at 
Play. — The  fairies  told  them  what  to  get — 
that  was  »V/— and  so  they  got  their  living 
very  nicely.  And  now  I  must  explain  what 
they  played  with.  First  was  a  house.  A 
/umse.  Another,  dolls.  They  were  very 
happy,  and  felt  as  if  they  had  a  mother  and 
father,  but  they  hadn't,  and  couidn't  make  it 
out.     Couidn't-~-niake^t~-out ! 

"  They  had  httle  pumps  and  trees.  Then 
they  had  babies'  rattles.  Babies'  rattles. — 
Oh !  I've  said  hardly  anything  about  the 
birds — have  I  ?— an'  it's  called  The  Birds 
and  the  Babies  .'—They  had  lots  of  little 
pretty  robins  and  canaries  hanging  round  the 
ceiling,  and — shall  I  say  ? — " 

Every  one  listened  expectant  during  the 
pause  tiiat  followed. 

" — And — lived — happy — ever —  after. " 

The  puzzle  in  it  ail  is  chiefly  what  my 
husband  hinted  at — why  and  how  both  the 
desire  and  the  means  of  utterance  should  so 
long  precede  the  possession  ofanything  ripe  for 
utterance.  I  suspect  the  answer  must  lie  pretty 
deep  in  some  metaphysical  gulf  or  other. 

At  the  same  time,  the  struggle  to  speak 
where  there  is  so  little  to  utter  can  hardly 
fail  to  suggest  the  thought  of  some  efforts  of 
a  more  pretentious  and  imposing  character. 

But  more  than  enough  ! 


I  HAD  for  a  day  or  two  fancied  thatMaiion 
was  looking  less  bright  than  usual,  as  if  some 


little  shadow  had  fallen  upon  the  monung  of 
her  life.  I  say  morning,  because,  although 
Marion  must  now  have  been  seven  or  eight 
and  twenty,  her  life  had  always  seemed  to 
me  lighted  bja  cool  clear  dewy  morning  sun 
— over  whose  face  it  now  seemed  as  if  some 
titm  of  noonday  cloud  had  begim  to  gather. 
Unwilling  at  once  to  assert  the  ultimate 
privilege  of  friendship,  I  asked  her  if  any- 
thing was  amiss  with  her  friends.  She  an- 
swered that  all  was  goii^  on  well — at  least  so 
far  that  she  had  no  special  anxiety  about  any 
of  them.  Encouraged  by  a  half  conscious 
and  more  than  half  sad  smile,  I  ventured  a 
little  farther. 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  something  troubling 
you,"  I  said, 

"  There  is,"  she  replied,  "  something 
troubling  me  a  good  deal;  but  I  hope  it 
will  pass  away  soon." 

The  sigh  which  followed,  however,  was 
deep  though  gentle,  and  seemed  to  indicate 
a  fear  that  the  trouble  might  not  pass  away 
so  very  soon. 

"  I  am  not  to  ask  you  any  questions,  I 
suppose,"  I  returned. 

"  Better  not  at  present,"  she  answered. 
"  I  am  not  quite  sure  that — " 

She  paused  several  moments  before  finish- 
ing her  sentence,  then  added, 

" — that  I  am  at  liberty  to  tell  yon  about 
it" 

"Then  don't  say  another  word,"  I  re- 
joined. "  Only  when  I  can  be  of  service  to 
you,  you  will  let  me— won't  you?" 

The  tears  rose  to  her  eyes. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  some  fault  of  mine," 
she  said.  "  I  don't  know.  I  can't  tell.  I 
don't  understand  such  things." 

She  sighed  again,  and  held  her  peace. 

It  was  enigmatical  enough.  One  thing 
only  was  clear,  that  at  present  I  was  not 
wanted.  So  I  too  held  my  peace,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  Marion  went,  with  a  more  affec- 
tionate leave-taking  than  usual,  for  her  friend- 
ship was  far  less  demonstrative  than  that  ol 
most  women. 

I  pondered,  but  it  was  not  of  much  use. 
Of  course  the  first  thing  that  suggested  itself 
was — Could  my  angel  be  in  love  ? — and  with 
some  mortal  mere?  The  very  idea  was  a 
shock,  simply  from  its  strangeness.  Of  course, 
being  a  woman,  she  tnight  be  in  love ;  but 
the  two  ideas,  Marion  and  i«w,  refused  to 
coalesce.  And  again,  was  it  likely  tliat  such 
as  she,  her  mind  occupied  with  so  many  otiier 
absorbing  interests,  would  fall  in  love  un- 
provoked, unsolicited  ?  That  indeed  was  not 
I  likely.    Then  if,  solicited,  she  but  returned 
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love  for  love,  why  was  she  sad?  The  new 
experience  might,  it  is  true,  cause  such  com- 
modon  in  a  mind  like  heis  as  to  trouble  her 
greatly.  She  would  not  know  what  to  do 
with  it,  nor  where  to  accommodate  her  new 
inmate  so  as  to  keep  him  from  meddling  with 
afbirs  fae  had  no  right  to  meddle  with :  it 
was  easy  enough  to  fancy  him  troublesome 
in  a  bouse  like  hers.  But  surely  of  all 
women  she  might  be  able  to  meet  her  own 
liabilities.  And  if  this  were  all,  why  should 
she  have  said  she  hoped  it  would  soon  pass  ? 
That  might,  however,  mean  only  that  she 
hoped  soon  to  get  her  guest  broi^ht  amenable 
to  her  existing  household  economy. 

There  was  yet  a  conjecture,  however,  which 
seemed  to  suit  the  case  better.  If  Marion 
knew  little  of  what  is  commonly  called  love, 
that  is,  "  the  attraction  of  correlative  unlike- 
ness,"  as  I  once  heard  it  defined  by  a  meta- 
physical friend  of  my  father's,  there  was  no 
one  who  knew  more  of  the  tenderness  of 
compassion  than  she ;  and  was  it  not  possible 
some  one  might  be  wanting  to  marry  her  to 
whom  she  could  not  give  herself  away  ?  This 
conjecture  was  at  leastample  enough  to  cover 
the  facts  in  my  possession — which  were  scanty 
indeed — in  number  hardly  dual.  But  who 
was  there  to  dare  offer  love  to  my  saint? 
Roger  ?  Poch  I  pooh  1  Mr,  Bladtstone  ? 
Ah  1  I  had  seen  him  once  lately  looking  at 
her  with  an  expression  of  more  than  ordinary 
admiration.  But  what  man  that  knew  any- 
thing of  her  could  help  looking  at  her  with 
such  an  admiration  ?  IfitwasMr.Blackstone 
— why,  he  might  dare — yes,  why  should  he 
not  dare  to  love  her— especially  if  he 
couldn't  help  it,  as,  of  course,  he  couldn't? 
Was  he  not  one  whose  love— simply  because 
he  was  a  true  man  from  the  heart  to  the 
hands — would  honour  any  woman,  even  Saint 
Clare — as  she  must  be  when  the  church  has 
learned  to  do  its  business  without  the  pope? 
Only  he  mustn't  blame  me,  if,  afler  all,  I 
should  think  he  offered  less  than  he  sought 
— or  her,  if,  entertaining  no  question  of 
worth  whatever,  she  should  yet  refuse  to  listen 
to  him — as  tmly  there  was  more  than  a  pos- 
sibility she  might 

If  it  were  Mr,  Blackstone,  certainly  I  knew 
no  man  who  could  understand  her  better,  or 
whose  modes  of  thinking  and  working  would 
more  thoroughly  fall  in  with  her  own.  True, 
he  was  peculiar;  that  is,  he  had  kept  the 
angles  of  his  individuality  for  all  the  grinding 
of  the  social  mill;  his  manners  were  abrupt, 
and  drove  at  the  heart  of  things  too  directly, 
seldom  suggesting  a  by-your-leave  to  those 
whose  prejudices  he  overturned;  true,  also. 


that  his  person,  though  dignified,  was  some- 
what ungainly — with  an  ungainliness,  however, 
which  I  could  well  imagine  a  wife  learning 
absolutely  to  love ;  but  on  the  whole  the 
thing  was  reasonable.  Only — what  would 
become  of  her  friends?  There,  1  could 
hardly  doubt — there  lay  the  difficulty  !  Ay, 
there  was  the  rub  ! 

Let  no  one  think,  when  I  say  we  went  to 
Mr.  Blackstone's  church  the  next  Sunday, 
that  it  had  anything  to  do  with  these  specu- 
lations. We  often  went  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  the  month, 

"What's  the  matter  with  Blackstone?" 
said  my  husband  as  we  came  home. 

"  What  do  you  think  is  the  matter  with 
him  ?"  I  returned, 

"  I  don't  know.     He  wasn't  himself." 

"  I  thought  he  was  more  than  himself,"  Z 
rejoined  ;  "  for  I  never  heard  even  him  read 
the  litany  with  such  fervour." 

In  some  of  the  petitions,"  said  Pcrdvale, 
"it  amounted  to  a  suppressed  agony  of  sup- 
plication.    I  am  certain  he  is  in  trouble." 

I  told  him  my  suspicions. 

"Likely — very  likely,"  he  answered,  and 
became  thoughtful. 

"  But  you  don't  think  she  refused  him  ?" 
he  said  at  length. 

"  If  he  ever  asked  her,"  I  returned,  "  I  fear 
she  did,  for  she  is  plainly  in  trouble  too." 

"  She'll  never  stick  to  it,"  he  said. 

"  You  mustn't  judge  Marion  by  ordinary 
standards,"  I  replied.  "  You  must  remember 
she  has  not  only  found  her  vocation,  but 
for  many  years  proved  it  I  never  knew  her 
turned  aside  from  what  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to.  I  can  hardly  imagine  her  forsaking 
her  friends  to  keep  house  for  any  man,  even 
if  she  loved  him  with  all  her  heart.  She  is 
dedicated  as  irrevocably  as  any  nun,  and 
will,  with  St.  Paul,  cling  to  the  right  of  self- 
denial." 

"  Yet  what  great  difficulty  would  there  be 
in  combining  the  two  sets  of  duties,  especially 
with  such  a  man  as  Blackstone  ?  Of  all  the 
men  I  know,  he  comes  the  nearest  to  her  in 
his  devotion  to  the  well-being  of  humanity, 
especially  of  the  poor.  Did  you  ever  know 
a  man  with  such  a  plentiful  lack  of  con- 
descension ?  His  feeling  of  human  equality 
amounts  almost  to  a  fault,  for  surely  he  ought 
sometimes  to  speak  as  knowing  better  than 
they  to  whom  he  speaks.  He  forgets  that 
too  many  will  but  use  his  humihty  for  mortar 
to  build  withal  the  Shinar-tower  of  their  own 
superiority," 

"  That  may  be;  yet  it  remains  impossible 
for  him  to  assume  anything.    He  is  Uie  same 
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all  through,  and — 1  had  almost  said — worthy 
of  Saint  Clare. — Well,  they  must  settle  it  for 
themselves.     We  can  do  nothing." 

"  We  can  do  nothing,"  he  assented  ;  and, 
although  we  repeatedly  reverted  to  the  subject 
on  the  long  way  home,  we  carried  no  conclu- 
sions to  a  dilTerent  result. 

Towards  evening  of  the  same  Sunday, 
Roger  came  to  accompany  us,  as  I  thought, 
to  Marion's  gathering,  but,  as  it  turned  out, 
only  to  tell  me  he  couldn't  go,  I  expressed 
my  regret,  and  asked  him  why.      He  gave 


me  no  answer,  and  his  lip  trembled,  t 
sudden  conviction  seized  me.  I  laid  m 
hand  on  his  arm,  but  could  only  say,  "  Dea 
Roger!"  He  turned  his  head  aside,  and 
sitting  down  on  the  sofa,  laid  his  forehead  oi 
his  hand. 

"  I'm  so  sorry  !"  I  said. 

"  She  has  told  you  then  ?"  he  murmured. 

"  No  one  has  told  me  anything." 

He  was  silent.  I  sat  down  beside  him 
It  was  all  I  could  do.  After  a  moment  hi 
rose,  saying, — 


There's  no  good  whining  about  it — only 
she  might  have  made  a  man  of  me.  But 
she's  quite  right.  It's  a  comfort  to  think 
I'm  so  unworthy  of  her.  That's  all  the  con- 
solation left  me,  but  there's  more  in  that 
than  you  would  think  till  you  try  it" 

He  attempted  to  laugh,  but  made  a  miser- 
able failure  of  it,  then  rose  and  caught  up 
his  hat  to  go.     I  rose  also. 

"  Roger,"  I  said,  "  I  can't  go,  and  leave 
you  miserable.  Well  go  somewhere  else — 
anywhere  you  please,  only  you  mustn't  leave 
ns." 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  somewhere  else.     I 


don't  know  the  place,"  he  added,  with  a 
feeble  attempt  at  his  usual  gaiety. 

"  Stop  at  home,  then,  and  tell  me  all  about 
it.  It  will  do  you  good  to  talk.  You  shall 
have  your  pipe,  and  you  shall  tell  me  just  a; 
much  as  you  like,  and  keep  the  rest  tc 
yourself." 

If  you  want  to  get  hold  of  a  man's  deepest 
confidence,  tell  him  to  smoke  in  your  draw- 
ing-room. I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  there 
seems  no  trouble  in  which  a  man  can't  smoke- 
One  who  scorns  extraneous  comfort  of  every 
Other  sort,  will  yet,  in  the  profoundest  sorrow, 
take  kindly  to  his  pipe.   ITiis  is  more  wonder- 
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ful  than  anything  I  know  about  our  kind. 
But  I  fear  the  sewing  machines  will  drive 
many  women  to  tobacco. 

I  ran  to  Percivale,  gave  him  a  hint  of  how 
it  was,  and  demanded  his  pipe  and  tobacco- 
pouch  directly,  telling  him  he  must  content 
liimself  with  a  cigar. 

Thus  armed  with  the  calumet,  as  Paddy 
might  say,. I  returned  to  Roger,  who  took  it 
without  a.  word  of  thanks,  and  began  to  fill  it 
mechanically,  but  not  therefore  the  less  care- 
fully. I  sat  down,  laid  my  hands  in  my  lap, 
and  looked  at  him  without  a  word.  When 
the  pipe  was  filled  I  rose  and  got  him  a  light, 
for  wluch  also  be  made  m«  no  acknowledg' 
ment.  The  revenge  of  putting  it  in  print  is 
sweet.  Having  whiffed  a  good  many  whi£&  in 
silence,  he  took  at  length  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  and  as  he  pressed!  the  burning  to- 
bacco with  a  forefinger,  said — 

"  I've  made  a  fool  of  mjiself,  Wynnie." 

"  Not  more  than  a  gentfeman  had  a  right 
to  do,  I  will  pkdg,e  myself  I  returned. 

"She  &K  told  you  theft?"  he  said  once 
more,  looking;  rather  disa^ointed  than  aa- 

"  No  one  has  nentionetl  ]tout  name  to  mc, 
Roger.  I  only  gnsssed  it  &om  what  Maiim 
said  when  Z  q;uaion£<l  te  about  hex  sad 
looksw." 

"  Her  sod  Icwks?  " 

-■Tes.'- 

•^  Wli^  did  she  say  ?""  fie  ask«i  cuSKrly. 

"'Sbe  tnly  canteficd:  she  haif  &acl  some- 
thmg  m  trouble  her„3Bd  miti  she  hoped  it 
woBld  be  over  ssoa." 

•^1  dasesay  I "  taOm^A'Siagri  AjSy,  iBoittBg 
gTsSxSsd,  howerer,.  for  3  moment 

My  reader  nay  wonder  that  1  should  com- 
promise Marion  avem  a»&r  as  to  coofess  that 
she  was  trouMeiij  bnt  I  could  tuit  bear  diat 
Roger  should  think  she  had  been  telling  his 
story  to  me.  Eveiy  genetons  wtmaa  feels 
that  she  owes  the  man  she  refuses  at  least 
silence ;  and  a  man  may  well  reckon  upon 
that  much  favour.  Of  all  iailuies,  why  should 
this  be  known  to  the  world? 

The  relief  of  finding  she  bad  not  betrayed 
him  helped  him,  I  think,  to  open  his.  mind  : 
Ae  was  under  no  obligation  to  silence. 

"  You  see,  Wynnie,"  he  said,  with  pauses, 
and  puffs  at  his  pipe,  "  I  don't  mean  I'm  a 
fool  for  falling  in  love  with  Marion.  Not  to 
have  fallen  in  love  with  hex  would  have 
argued  me  a  beast  Being  a  man,  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  help  it,  after  what  she's 
been  to  me.  But  I  was  worse  than  a  fool  to 
open  my  mouth  on  the  subject  to  an  angel 
like  her.     Only  there  again.  I  couldn't,  that 


is,  I  hadn't  the  strength  to  help  it.  I  beg, 
however,  you  won't  think  me  such  a  down- 
right idiot  as  to  fancy  myself  worthy  of  her. 
In  that  case  I  should  have  deserved  as  much 
scorn  as  she  gave  me  kindness.  If  you  ask 
me  how  it  was  then  that  I  dared  to  speak  to 
her  on  the  subject,  I  can  only  answer  that  I 
yielded  to  the  impulse  common  to  all  kinds 
of  love  to  make  itself  known.  If  you  love 
God,  you  are  not  content  with  his  knowing  it 
even,  but  you  must  tell  him  as  if  he  didn't 
know  it — You  may  think  from  this  cool  talk 
of  mine  that  I  am  very  philosophical  about 
it;  but  there  are  lulls  in  every  storm,  and  I 
am  in  one  of  those  lulls,  else  I  shouldn't  be 
sitting  here  with  you." 

"  Dear  Roger  1"  I  said,  "  I  am  very  sorry 
for  your  disappointment  Somehow  I'  can't 
be  sorry  you  should  have  loved ■" 

"  JIave  loved  I"  he  mtumured. 

*  Siettid  love  Marion,  then,"  1  went  on. 
"  That  can  do  you  nothing  but  good,  and  in 
itself  must  raise  you  above  yourselC  And 
how  could  I  blame  you  that,  loving  her, 
yrstL  wwtei  her  to  know  it  }■  ^t  come  now, 
il  yoa  can  lUst  me,  tell  me-  all  about  it,  and 
epeciailj^at  she  said  to- you.  I  dare  not 
give  jtra  xniphope,  for  I  am  not  in  her  ct»- 
&lence  ibtttis  m^ter — rad  it  is  well  that  I 
am  not,  fa-  tdics  I  might  not  be  able  to  talk 
to  yoa  aAettt  it  with  any  freedom.  To  con- 
fess the-  NaT  tooth,  I  do  not  see  much  likelir 
hood,  knowing;  her  as  I  do,  that  she  will 
recall  hec  dedsiitn." 

"■It  conld  kwJly  be  called  a  dedsioo," 
said  Roger.  "Yau  would  not  have  thoaghe, 
from  1^  way  sha  took  it,  diere  was  anytftiog 
to  decidla  aftont.  No.  more  there  was  >  and 
I  thought  I  knew  it^  only- 1  couldn't  be  qpiet 
To  think  you  knov  a  tdong,  and  to  kaw  it, 
are  two  vei7  different  matters^  however.  But 
I  dbat  repent  having  ^>oken  my  mind  : 
if  I  am  humbled,  I  am  not  humiliated.  If 
she  Aarf  listened  to  me,  I  fear  I  should  have 
been  ruined  by  pride.  I  should  never  have 
judgedmyself  justly  after  it.  I  wasn't  humble, 
though  I  thought  I  was.  I'm  a  poor  creature, 
Ethelwya," 

"  Not  too  poor  acreature  to  be  dearlyloved, 
Roger.  But  go  on  and  tell  me  all  about  iL 
As  your  friend  and  sister,  I  am  anxious  to 
hear  the  whole." 

Notwithstanding  what  I  had  said,  I  was 
not  moved  by  sympathetic  curiosity  alone, 
but  also  by  die  vague  desire  of  rendering 
some  help  beyond  comfort.  Wiiat  he  had 
now  said,  greatly  heightened  my  opinion  of 
him,  and  thereby,  in  my  thoughts  of  the 
two,  lessened  the  distance  between  him  and 
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ItarioB.    Atall  events,  by  hearing  the  whole 
I  should  learn  how  better  to  comfort  him. 

And  he  did  tell  me  the  whole,  which,  along 
witi  what  I  learned  afterwards  from  Marion,  I 
will  set  down  as  nearly  as  I  can,  throwing  it 
into  the  form  of  direct  nairadon.  I  will  not 
pledge  myself  for  the  accuracy  of  every 
trifling  particular  which  that  form  may  render 
it  necessary  to  introduce ;  neither,  I  am  sure, 
having  thus  ejqilEuned,  wijl  my  reader  demand 
it  of  me. 

CHAPTER  XLin, — ROOER  AND  MARION. 

DuKiKG  an  all  but  sleepless  night,  Roger 
liad  made  up  his  mind  to  go  and  see  Marion 
— QQt  certainly  for  the  first  time,  for  he  had 
again  and  again  ventured  to  call  upon  her; 
but  hitherto  he  had  always  had  some  pretext 
sufficient  to  veil  his  deeper  reason,  and,  hap- 
pily or  unhappily,  sufficient  also  to  prevent 
her,  in  her  more  than  ordinary  simplicity  with 
regard  to  such  matters,  from  suspecting  one 
under  it. 

She  was  at  home,  and  rec^ved  him  with 
her  usual,  kindness.  Feeling  that  he  must 
not  let  an  awkward  silence  intervene,  lest 
she  should  become  suspicious  of  Jiis  object, 
and  thus  the  chance  be  lost  of  interesting, 
and  possibly  moving  her  before  she  saw  his 
drift,  he  spoke  at  once. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  something.  Miss  Clare," 
he  said  as  lightly  as  he  could. 

"Well?"  she  returned,  with  the  sweet 
smile  which  graced  her  every  approach  to 


"  Did  my  sister-in-law  ever  tell  you  what 
an  idle  fellow  I  used  to  be?" 

"  Certainly  not  I  never  heard  her  say  a 
word  of  you  that  wasn't  kind." 

"  That  1  am  sure  of.  But  there  would  have 
been  no  unkindness  in  saying  that,  for  an  idle 
fellow  I  was,  and  the  idler  because  I  was  con- 
ceited enough  to  believe  I  could  do  anything, 
I  actually  thought  at  one  time  I  could  play 
the  violin.  I  actually  made  an  impertinent 
attempt  in  your  presence  one  evening — years 
and  years  ago.  I  wonder  if  you  remember 
it" 

"  I  do ;  but  I  don't  know  why  you  should 
call -it  impertinent." 

"Anyhow  1  caught  a  look  on  your  face 
that  cured  me  of  that  conceit.  I  have  never 
touched  the  creature  since— a  Cremona  too  !  " 

"I  am  very  sorry— indeed  I  am.     I  don't 

remember ,      Do   you    think  you 

cotild  have  played  a  false  note?" 

"  Nothing  more  likely," 

"Then  1  dare  say  I  made  an  ugly  face. 
Ooe  can't  always  help  it,  you  know — when 


something  unexpected  happens.  Do  forgive 
me." 

"Forgive_>'i«<,  you  angel  ["cried  Roger,  but 
instantly  checked  himself,  afraid  of  reaching 
his  mark  before  he  had  gathered  sufficient 
momentum  to  pierce  it  "  I  thought  you 
would  see  what  a  good  thing  it  was  for  me. 
I  wanted  to  thank  you  for  it" 

"  It's  such  a  pity  you  didn't  go  on,  though  ! 
Progress  is  the  real  cure  for  an  over-estimate 
of  ourselves." 

"  The  fact  is;  I  was  beginning  to  see  what 
small  praise  there  is  in  doing  many  things  ill 
and  nothing  well.  I  wish  you  would  take 
my  Cremona.  I  could  teach  you  the  A  B  C 
of  it  well  enough.  How  you  would  make 
it  talk  ! '  That  would  be  something  to  live 
for — to  hear  you  play  the  violin !  X-adies  do 
now-a-days,  you  know." 

"I  have  no  time,  Mr.  Roger.  'T  should 
have  been  delighted  to  be  your  pupil;  but 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

"  Of  course  it  is.  Only  I  wish — well,  never 
mind,  I  only  wanted  to  tell  you  something. 
I  was  leading  a  life  then  that  wasn't  worth 
leading;  for  where's  the  good,  of  being  just 
what  happens — one  time  full  of  right  feeling 
and  impulse,  and  the  next  a  prey  to  all 
wrong  judgments  and  falsehoods  ?  It  was 
you  made  me  see  it.  I've  been  trying  to  get 
put  right  for  a  long  time  now,  I'm  aftaid 
of  seeming  to  talk  goody,  but  you  will  know 
what  I  mean.  You  and  your  Sunday  even- 
ings have  waked  me  up  to  know  what  I  am, 
and  what  I  ought  to  be.  Ia«  a  little  better, 
I  work  hard  now.  I  used  to  work  only  by 
fits  and  starts.     Ask  Wynnie" 

"  Dear  Mr.  Roger,  I  don't  need  to  -ask 
Wynnie  about  anything  you  tell  me.  1  can 
take  your  word  for  it  just  as  well  as  hers.  1 
am  very  glad  if  1  have  been  of  any  use  to 
you.     It  is  a  great  honour  to  me." 

"  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  couldn't  be  con- 
tent without  letting  you  know,  and  making 
myself  miserable." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  I  think.  Surely 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  letting  me  know  what 
makes  me  very  happy  I  How  it  should  make 
you  miserable,  I  can't  imagine." 

"Because  I  can't  stop  there.  Fm  driven 
to  say  what  will  offend  you,  if  it  doesn't  make 
you  hate  me — no,  not  that,  for  you  don't  know 
how  to  hate.  But  you  must  think  me  the 
most  conceited  and  presumptuous  fellow  you 
ever  knew.  I'm  not  that,  though;  I'm  not 
that;  it's  not  me;  I  can't  help  it;  I  can't 
help  loving  you— dreadfiilly — and  ifs  such 
impudence ! — To  think  of  you  and  me  in  one 
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thought  I-    And  yet  I  can't  help  it,     O  Miss 
Clare !  don't  drive  me  away  ftom  you." 

He  fell  on  his  knees  as  he  spoke,  and  laid 
his  he^  on  her  lap,  sobbing  like  a  child  who 
had  offended  his  mother. — He  almost  cried 
again  as  he  told  me  this. — Marion  half  started 
to  her  feet  in  confusion,  ahnost  in  tenor,  for 
she  had  never  seen  such  emotion  in  a  man , 
but  the  divine  compassion  of  her  nature 
conquered:  she  sat  down  again,  took  his 
head  in  her  hands,  and  began  stroking  his 
hair  as  if  she  were  indeed  a  mother  seeking 
to  soothe  and  comfort  her  troubled  child. 
She  was  the  first  to  speak  again,  for  Roger 
could  not  command  himself. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  Roger,"  she  said. 
must  be  to  blame  somehow." 

"To  blamel"  he  cried,  JifHng  up  his  head; 
"  You  to  blame  for  my  folly !  But  it's  not 
folly,"  he  added  impetuously;  "it  would  be 
downright  stupidity  not  to  love  you  with  all 
my  sou)." 

"Hush!  hushi"  said  Marion,  in  whose 
ears  his  language  sounded  irreverent  j  " — you 
couldn't  love  me  with  all  your  soul  if  you 
would.  God  only  tan  be  loved  with  all  the 
power  of  the  human  soul." 

"  If  I  love  him  at  all,  Marion,  it  is  you 
who  have  taught  me.  Do  not  drive  me  from 
you — lest — lest — I  should  cease  to  love  him, 
and  fall  back  into  my  old  dreary  ways." 

"  It's  a  poor  love  to  offer  God — love  for 
the  sake  of  another,"  she  said,  very  solemnly, 

"  But  if  it's  all  one  has  got?" 

"Then  it  won't  do,  Roger.  I  wish  you 
loved  me  for  God's  sake  instead.  Then  all 
would  be  right.  That  would  be  a  grand  love 
for  me  to  have," 

"Don't  drive  me  from  yon,  Marion,"  he 
pleaded.     It  was  all  he  could  say. 

"I  will  not  drive  you  from  me.  Why 
should  I?" 

"Then  I  may  come  and  see  you  again?" 

"Yes — when  you  please," 

"  You  doril  mean  I  may  come  as  often  as  I 
like?" 

"Yes — when  I  have  time  to  see  you," 

"Then,"  cried  Roger,  starting  to  his  feet 
with  clasped  hands,  "—rperhaps — is  it  possible? 
— you  will — you  will  let  me  love  you?  O 
my  God!" 

"  Roger,"  said  Marion,  pale  as  death,  and 
rising  also,  for  alas !  the  sunshine  of  her 
kindness  had  caused  hopes  to  blossom  whose 
buds  she  had  taken  only  for  leaves — "  I 
thought  you  understood  me  !  You  spoke  as 
if  you  understood  perfectly  that  that  could 
never  be  which  I  must  suppose  you  to  mean. 
Of  course  it  cannot     I  am  not  my  own  to 


keep  or  to  give  away.  I  belong  to  this 
people — m^  friends.  To  take  personal  and 
private  duties  upon  me,  would  be  to  abandon 
them ;  and  how  dare  I  ?  You  don't  know 
what  it  would  result  in,  or  you  would  not 
dream  of  it.  Were  I  to  do  such  a  thing,  1 
should  hate  and  despise  and  condemn  myself 
with  utter  reprobation.  And  then  what  a 
prize  you  would  have  got,  my  poor  Roger !  " 

But  even  these  were  such  precious  words 
to  hear  from  her  lips  1  He  fell  again  on  his 
knees  before  her  as  she  stood,  caught  her 
hands,  and  hiding  his  face  in  tiiem,  poured 
forth  the  following  words  in  a  torrent. 

"  Marion,  do  not  think  me  so  selfish  as  not 
to  have  thought  about  that.  It  should  be- 
only  the  better  for  them  all,  I  can  earn  quite 
enough  for  you  and  me  too,  and  so  you 
would  have  the  more  time  to  give  to  them. 
I  should  never  have  dreamed  of  asking  you 
to  leave  them.  There  are  things  in  whidi  a 
dog  may  help  a  man,  doin^  what  the  man 
can't  do:  there  may  be  things  in  which  a 
man  might  help  an  angel." 

Deeply  moved  by  the  unselfishness  of  his 
love,  Marion  could  not  help  a  pressure  of  her 
hands  against  the  &ce  which  had  sought 
refuge  within  them.  Roger  fell  to  kissing 
them  wildly. 

But  Marion  was  a  woman,  and  women,  I 
think,  though  I  may  be  only  judging  by  my- 
self and  my  husband,  look  forward  and  round 
about,  more  than  men  do  : — they  would  need 
at  all  events ;— therefore  Marion  saw  other 
things,  A  man-reader  may  say  that  if  she 
loved  him,  she  would  not  have  thus  looked 
about  her;  and  that  if  she  did  not  love  him, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  her  thus  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  the  future,  I  can  only  answer 
that  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  women  arc 
not  amenable  to  logic  ;  look  about  her  Marion 
did,  and  saw  that,  as  a  married  woman,  she 
might  be  compelled  to  forsake  her  friends 
more  or  less,  for  there  might  arise  other  and 
paramount  claims  on  her  self-devotion.  In 
a  word,  if  she  were  to  have  children,  she 
would  have  no  choice  in  respect  of  whose 
wel^e  should  constimte  the  main  business 
of  her  life ;  and  it  even  became  a  question 
whether  she  would  have  a  right  to  place  them 
in  circumstances  so  unfavourable  for  growth 
and  education,  ^  Therefore  to  marry  might 
be  tantamount  to  forsaking  her  friends. 

But  where  was  the  need  of  any  such  mental 
parley  ?  Of  course  she  couldn't  marry  Roger. 
How  could  she  many  a  man  she  didn't  look 
up  to  ?  And  look  up  to  him  she  certainly 
did  not — and  could  not. 

"  No,  Roger,"  she  said,  this  last  thought 
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hige  in  lier  mbd,  and  as  she  spolce,  she 
withdrew  her  hands — "  it  mustn't  be.  It  is 
out  of  the  question. — I  can't  look  up  to  you," 
she  added,  as  simply  as  a  child. 

"  I  shoujd  think  not,"  he  burst  out  "  That 
would  be  a  fine  thing  !  If  you  looked  up  to 
a  fellow  like  me,  I  tUnk  it  would  almost  cure 
me  of  looking  up  to  you ;  and  what  I  want  is 
to  look  up  to  yuu  every  da/  anc".  all  Jay  long. 
Only  I  can  do  that  whether  yoL  let  mc  or 
not" 

"  But  I  don't  choose  to  have  a — a^friend 
to  whom  I  can't  look  up," 

"Then  I  shall  never  be  even  a  friend,"  he 
returned  sadly.  "But  I  would  have  tried 
hard  to  be  less  unworthy  of  you." 

At  this  (jrecise  momen^  Marion  caught 
sight  of  a  pair  of  great  round  blue  eyes,  wide- 
open  under  a  shock  of  red  hair,  about  three 
feet  from  the  floor,  staring  as  if  they  had  not 
wmked  for  the  last  ten  minutes.  The  child 
looked  so  comical,  that  Marion,  reading  per- 
haps in  her  looks  the  reflex  of  their  own 
position,  could  not  help  laughing.  Roger 
started  up  in  dismay,  but  beholding  the  ap- 
parition, laughed  also. 

"  Please,  grannie,"  said  the  urchin, 
"  mother's  took  bad  and  wants  ye." 

"  Run  and  tell  your  mother  I  shall  be 
with  her  directly,"  answered  Marion,  and  the 
child  departed. 

"  You  told  me  I  might  come  agmn,"  pleaded 
Roger. 

"  Better  not,  I  didn't  know  what  it  would 
mean  to  you  when  I  said  it." 

"  Let  it  mean  what  you  meant  by  it— only 
let  me  come." 

"  But  I  see  now  it  can't  mean  that  No. 
I  will  write  to  you.  At  all  events,  you  must 
go  now,  for  I  can't  stop  with  you  when  Mrs. 
Foote " 

"  Don't  make  mc  wretched,  Marion.  If 
you  can't  love  me,  don't  kill  me.  Don't  say 
I'm  not  to  come  and  see  you.  I  will  come 
<Hi  Sundays  anyhow." 

The  next  day  came  the  following  letter. 

Dear  Mr,  Roger, — I  am  very  sorry  both 
for  your  sake  and  my  own,  that  I  did  not 
speak  more  plainly  yesterday,  I  was  so  dis- 
tressed for  you,  and  my  heart  was  so  friendly 
towards  you,  that  I  could  hardly  think  of 
anything  at  first  but  how  to  comfort  you ; 
and  I  fear  I  allowed  you  after  all  to  go  away 
with  the  idea  that  what  you  wished  was  not 
altogether  impossible.  But  indeed  it  is.  If 
even  I  loved  you  in  the  way  you  love  me,  I 
should  yet  make  everything  yield  to  tile 
duties  I  have  undertaken.    In  listening  to 


you,  I  should  be  undermining  the  whole  ol 
my  past  labours,  and  the  very  idea  of  be- 
commg  less  of  a  fnend  to  my  firiends  is 
horrible  to  me. 

But,  much  as  I  esteem  you,  and  much 
pleasure  as  your  society  gives  me,  the  idea 
you  brought  before  me  yesterday  was  abso- 
lutely startling  J  and  I  think  I  have  only  to 
remind  you,  as  I  have  just  done,  of  the 
peculiarities  of  my  position,  to  convince  you 
that  it  could  never  become  a  familiar  one  to 
mc  All  thUt  friendship  can  do  or  yield,  you 
may  ever  claim  of  me ;  and  I  thank  God  if  I 
have  been  of  the  smallest  service  to  you ;  but 
I  should  be  quite  unworthy  of  that  honour, 
were  I  for  any  reason  to  admit  even  the 
thought  of  abandoning  the  work  which  has 
been  growing  up  around  me  for  so  many 
years,  and  is  so  peculiarly  mine  that  it  could 
be  transferred  to  no  one  else. 

Believe  me  yours  most  truly, 

Marion  Clare, 


After  telling  me  the  greater  part  of  what  I 
have  justwritten,  Roger  handed  mc  this  lettei 
to  read,  as  we  sat  together  that  same  Sunday 
evening, 

"  It  seems  final,  Roger  ?  "  I  said  with  an 
interrogation,  as  I  returned  it  to  him, 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  he  replied,  "  How 
could  any  honest  man  urge  his  suit  aftei 
that — after  she  says  that  to  grant  it  would  be 
to  destroy  the  whole  of  her  previous  life,  and 
ruin  her  self-respect  ?  But  I'm  not  so  mise- 
rable as  you  may  think  me,  Wynnie,"  he  went 
on;  "for,  don't  you  see?  though  t  couldn't 
quite  bring  myself  to  go  to-night,  I  don't  feel 
cut  ofl^  &om  her.  She's  not  likely,  if  I  know 
her,  to  listen  to  anybody  else  so  long  as  the 
same  reasons  hold  for  which  she  wouldn't 
give  me  a  chance  of  persuadmg  her.  She 
can't  help  me  loving  her,  and  I'm  sure  she'll 
let  me  help  her  when  I've  the  luck  to  find  a 
chance.  You  may  be  sure  I  shall  keep  a 
sharp  look  out.  If  I  can  be  her  servant, 
that  will  be  something — yes,  much.  Though 
she  won't  give  herself  to  me— -and  quite 
right  too  ! — why  should  she  ?— God  bless 
her  ! — she  can't  prevent  me  from  giving  myseli 
to  her.  So  long  as  I  may  love  her,  and 
see  her  as  ofien  as  I  don't  doubt  I  may, 
and  things  continue  as  they  are,  1  shan't  be 
down-hearted,  —  I'll  have  another  pipe,  I 
think." — Here  he  half-started,  and  hurriedly 
pulled  out  his  watch. — "  I  declare  there's  time 
yet!"  he  cried,  and    sprung   to    his  feet. — 
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"Let's  go  and  hesr  wtet  she's  got  to  say 
to-night" 

"  Don't  yon  think  yon  had  better  not  ? 
Won't  you  put  her  out?"  I  suggested. 

"  If  I  understand  her  at  aU,"  he  said,  "  she 
w91  be  more  put  out  by  my  absence,  for  she 
win  fear  I  am  wretched,  caring  only  for  her- 
self and  not  for  what  she  tanght  me.  You 
may  come  or  stay — ^m  off. — You've  done  me 
so  much  good,  Wynnie ! "  he  added,  look- 
mg  "back  in  the  door-way.  "  Thank  -you  a 
thousand  times.  There's  lia  comforter  like  a 
nster !" 

"  And  a  pipe,"  I  said,  atwhich  he  laughed, 
and  was  gone. 

When  Pcrdvale  and  'I  reached  Lime 
Court,  having  followed  as  quickly  as  we 
could,  there,  was  Roger  sitting  in  the  midst, 
as  intent  on  her  words  as  if  she  had  been  an 
old  prophet,  and  Marion  speaking  with  all 
the  composure  which  naturally  belonged  to 
her. 

When  she  shook  hands  with  him  after  the 
service,  a  slight  flush  washed  the  white  of 
her  face  with  a  delicate  wannth — nothing 
more,  I  said  to  myself,  however,  as  we  went 
home,  and  afterwards  to  my  husband,  that 
his  case  was  not  a  desporate  one. 

"But  whafs  to  become  of  Blackstone ? " 
said  Percivale. 

I  will  tell  my  reader  how  afterwards  he 
seemed  to  me  to  have  fared  ;  but  I  have  no 
information  concerning  his  supposed  coiuiec- 
tion  with  this  part  of  my  stoiy.  I  cannot 
even  be  sure  that  he  ever  was  in  love  with 
Marion.  Troubled  he  certainly  was,  at  this 
time ;  and  Marion  continued  so  for  a  while 
— more  troubled,  I  think,  than  the  necessity 
she  felt  upon  her  with  regard  to  Roger,  will 
quite  account  for.  If,  however,  she  had  to 
make  two  men  miserable  in  one  week,  that 
might  well  cover  the  case. 

Before  the  week  was  over,  my  husband 
received  a  -note  from  Mr,  Blackstone,  in- 
forming him  that  he  was  just  about  to  start 
for  a  few  weeks  on  the  continent.  When 
he  returned  I  was  satisfied  from  his  ap- 
pearance that  a  notable  change  had  passed 
upon  him  :  a  certain  indescribable  serenity 
seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  his  whole 
being ;  every  look  and  tone  indicated  a  mind 
that  knew  more  than  tongue  could  utter— a 
heart  that  had  had  glimpses  into  a  region 
of  content  I  thought  of  the  words — "  He 
that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the 
Most  High,"  and  my  heart  was  at  rest  about 
him.  He  had  fared,  I  thought,  as  the  child 
who  has  had  a  hurt,  but  is  taken  up  in  his 
mother's  arms   and  comforted.     What  hurt 


would  not  such  comforting  outwe^h  to  the 
child?  And  who  but  he  that  has  had  the 
worst  hurt  man  can  receive,  and  the  best 
comfort  God  can  give,  can  tell  what  either  is  ? 

I  was  present  the  first  time  he  met  Marion 
after  his  return.  She  was  a  httle  embarrassed 
— he  showed  a  tender  dignity — a  respect  as 
if  from  above — ■like  what  one  might  fancy  the 
embodiment  of  the  love  of  a  -wise  angel  for 
such  a  woman.  The  thought  of  comparing 
the  two  had  never  before  occurred  to  me, 
but  now  for  the  moment  I  felt  as  if  Mr.  Black- 
stone  were  a  step  above  Marion.  Plainly, 
I  had  no  occasion  to  be  troubled  about  either 
of  them. 

On  the  suppositionthat  Marion 'had  refused 
him,  I  argued  with  myself  that  it  could  not 
have  been  on  the  ground  that  she  was  unable 
to  look  up  to  him.  And  notwithstanding 
what  she  1^  said  to  Roger,  I  was  satisfied 
that  any  one  she  felt  she  could  help  to  be 
a  nobler  ci«ature,  must  hawe  a  greatly  better 
chance  of  rousing  al!  the  woman  in  her,  than 
one  whom  she  must  regard  as  needing  no  aid 
fixjm  her.  All  her  life  had  been  spent  in 
serving  and  sheltering  himian  beings  whose 
condition  she  r^arded  with  hopeftil  compas- 
sion :  could  she  now  help  adding  Roger  to 
her  numlier  of  such?  and  if  she  once  looked 
upon  him  thus  tenderiy,  was  it  not  at  least 
very  possible  that,  in  some  softer  mood,  a 
feeling  hitherto  imknown  to  her  might 
surprise  her  consciousness  with  its  presence 
— floating  to  the  surface  of  her  sea  from  its 
strange  depths,  and  leaning  towards  him  with 
the  outstretched  aims  of  embrace  ? 

But  I  dared  not  think  what  might  be- 
come of  Roger  should  bis  divine  resolves 
fail — should  the  frequent  society  of  Ma- 
rion prove  insufficient  for  the  solace  and 
quiet  of  his  heart.  I  had  heard  how  men 
will  seek  to  drown  sorrow  in  the  ruin 
of  the  sorrowing  power — will  slay  themselves 
that  they  may  cause  their  hurt  to  cease — and 
I  trembled  for  my  husband's  brother.  But 
the  days  went  on,  and  I  saw  no  sign  of  fail- 
ure or  change.  He  was  steady  at  his  work, 
and  came  to  see  us  as  constantly  as  before ; 
never  missed  a  chance  of  meeting  Marion ; 
and  at  every  treat  she  gave  her  friends, 
whether  at  the  house  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  or  at  Lady  Bernard's  countiy  place 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  whether 
she  took  diem  on  the  river,  or  had  scone  one 
to  lecture  or  read  to  them,  Roger  was  always 
at  hand  for  service  and  help.  Still  I  was 
uneasy— for  might  there  not  come  a  collapse 
— especiallyif  some  new  event  were  to  destroy 
the  hope  which  he  still  cherished,  and  irfiich 
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I  feared  was  his  main  support?  Would  his 
Tcligion  then  prove  of  a  quality  and  power 
sufficient  to  keep  him  from  drifting  away 
with  the  receding  tide  of  his  hopes  and 
imaginations  ?  In  this  anxiety  perhaps  I  re- 
garded too  exclusively  the  faith  of  Roger,  and 
thought  too  little  about  the  faith  of  God. 
However  this  may  be,  I  conld  not  rest,  but 
thought  and  thought  until  at  last  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  go  and  tell  Lady  Bernard  aU 
about  it. 

CHAPTER  XLV. — THE   DEA   EX. 

"  And  you  think  Marion  likes  him  ?  "  asked 
Lady  Bernard,  when  she  had  in  silence  heard 
my  story, 

"  I  am  sure  she  likes  him.  But  you  know 
he  is  so  far  inferior  to  her — in  every  way." 

"  How  do  yoa  know  ttiat?  Questions  are 
involved  there  which  no  one  but  God  can 
determine.  You  must  remember  that  both 
are  growing.  What  matter  if  any  two  are 
unequal  at  a  given  moment,  seeing  their 
relative  positions  may  be  reversed  twenty 
times  in  a  thousand  years.  Besides,  I  doubt 
very  much  if  any  one  who  brought  his  favonre 
with  him  would  have  the  least  chance  with 
Marion.  Poverty  to  turn  into  wealth,  is  the 
one  irresistible  attraction  for  her ;  and,  how- 
ever duty  may  compel  her  to  act,  my  impres- 
sion is  tliat  she  will  not  escape  loving  Roger." 

I  need  not  say  I  was  gratified  to  tind  Lady 
Bernard's  conclusion  from  Marion's  character 
rtm  parallel  with  my  own. 

"  But  what  can  come  of  it?  "  I  said. 

"  Why,  marriage,  I  hope." 

"  But  Marion  would  as  soon  think  of  fall- 
ing down  and  worehipping  Baal  and  Ash- 
toreth  as  of  forsaking  her  grandchildren." 

"  Doubtless.  But  there  would  be  no  occa- 
sion for  that  Where  two  things  are  both  of 
God,  it  is  not  likely  they  will  be  found  mu- 
tually obstructive." 

"  Roger  does  declare  himself  quite  ready 
to  go  and  live  amongst  her  friends,  and  do 
his  best  to  help  her." 

"  That  is  all  as  it  should  be,  so  far  as  he 
— as  both  of  them  are  concerned ;  but  there 
are  contingencies ;  and  the  question  naturally 
arises — How  would  that  do  in  regard  of 
their  children?" 

"  If  I  could  imagine  Marion  consenting,"  I 
said,  "  I  know  what  she  would  answer  to  that 
question.  She  would  say — why  should  her 
diildren  be  better  off  than  the  ciiildren  about 
them  ?  She  would  say  that  the  children  must 
share  the  life  and  work  of  their  parents." 

"  And  I  think  she  would  be  right— though 
the  obvious  rejoinder  would  be ;  '  You  may 


waive  your  own  social  privileges,  and  sacii- 
iice  yourselves  to  the  good  of  others,  but  have 
you  a  right  to  sacrifice  your  children,  and 
heap  disadvantages  on  their  future?'" 

"  Now  give  UB  the  answer  on  the  other  side, 
seeing  you  think  Marion  would  be  right  after 
all." 

"  Marion's  answer  would,  I  think,  be — that 
their  children  would  be  God's  children,  and 
he  couldn't  desire  better  for  them  than  to  be 
bom  in  lowly  conditions,  and  trained  from 
the  first  to  give  themselves  to  the  service  of 
their  fellows — seeing  that  in  so  far  their  his- 
tory would  resemble  that  of  his  own  Son,  our 
Saviour.  In  sacrificing  their  earthly  future, 
as  men  would  call  it,  their  parents  would  but 
be  furthering  their  etenuil  good." 

"  That  would  be  enough  in  regard  of  such 
objectionE.  But  there  would  be  a  previous 
one  on  Marion's  own  part.  How  would  her 
new  position  aSect  her  ministrations  ?  " 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,"  Lady 
Bernard  replied, "  that  what  her  friends  would 
lose  thereby — I  mean  what  amount  of  her 
personal  ministration  would  be  turned 
aside  from  them  by  the  itecessities  of  her  new 
position — would  be  far  mote  than  made  up  to 
them  by  the  presence  among  them  of  a  whole 
well-ordered  and  growing  family,  instead  of  a 
single  woman  only.  But  alt  this  yet  leaves 
something  for  her  more  personal  friends  to 
consider — as  regards  their  duty  in  the  matter. 
It  naturally  sets  them  on  the  track  of  find- 
ing out  what  could  be  done  to  secure  for  the 
children  of  such  parents  the  possession  of 
early  advantages  as  little  lower  than  those 
their  parents  had  as  may  be ;  for  the  breed 
of  good  people  ought,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  be  kept  up,  I  will  turn  the  thing  over  in 
my  mind,  and  let  you  know  what  comes  of 
it." 

The  result  of  Lady  Bernard's  ct^tations  is, 
in  so  far,  to  be  seen  in  the  rapid  rise  of  a  block 
of  houses  at  no  great  distance  from  London, 
on  the  North  Western  railway,  planned 
under  the  instructions  of  Marion  Clare.  The 
design  of  them  is  to  provide  accommodation 
for  all  Marion's  fiiends,  with  room  to  add 
largely  to  their  number.  Lady  Bernard  has 
also  secured  ground  sufficient  for  great  ex- 
tension of  the  present  building,  should  it 
prove  desirable.  Each  family  is  to  have  the 
same  amount  of  accommodation  it  has  now, 
only  far  better,  at  the  same  rent  it  pays 
now,  with  the  privilege  of  taking  an  ad- 
ditional room  or  rooms  at  a  much  lower 
rate.  Marion  has  undertaken  to  collect  the 
rents,  and  believes  that  she  will  thus  in 
time  gain  an  additional  hold  of  tlie  people 
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for  their  good,  although  the  plan  may  at  first 
expose  her  to  misanderstanding.  From 
thorough  calculation  she  is  satisfied  she  can 
pay  Lady  Bernard  five  per  cent,  for  her 
money,  lay  out  all  that  is  necessary  for 
keeping  the  property  in  thorough  repair,  and 
accumulate  a  fund  besides  to  be  spent  on 
building  more  houses  should  hci  expecta- 
tions of  these  be  answered.  The  removal 
Ot  so  many  will  also  make  a  little  room  for 
the  acconimodation  of  the  multitudes  con- 
stantly driven  from  their  homes  by  the  wicked- 
ness of  those  who,  either  for  the  Bake  of 
railways  or  fine  streets,  pull  down  crowded 
houses,  and  drive  into  other  courts  and  alleys 
their  poor  inhabitants  to  double  the  wretched- 
ness already  there  from  overcrowding. 

In  the  centre  of  the  buildmg  is  a  house  for 
herself,  where  she  will  have  her  own  private 
advantage  in  the  inclusion  of  large  space 
primarily  for  the  entertainment  of  her  friends. 
I  believe  Lady  Bernard  intends  to  give  her 
a  hint  that  a  married  couple  would,  in  her 
opinion,  be  far  more  useful  in  such  a  position 
tiban  a  single  woman.  But  although  I  rejoice 
in  the  prospect  of  grater  happiness  for  two 
dear  fneads,  I  must  in  honesty  say  that  I 
doubt  this. 

If  the  scheme  should  answer,  what  a 
strange  reversion  it  will  be  to  something  like 
a  right  reading  of  the  feudal  system  I 

Of  course  it  will  be  objected  that,  should  it 
succeed  ever  so  well,  it  will  all  go  to  pieces  at 
Marion's  death.  To  this  the  answer  lies  in  the 
hope  that  her  influence  may  extend  laterally 
— as  well  as  downwards — moving  others  to 
he  what  she  has  been ;  and  in  the  conviction 
that  such  work  as  hers  can  never  be  lost,  for 
the  world  can  never  be  the  same  as  if  she 
had  not  lived ;  while  in  any  case  there  will  be 
more  room  for  her  brothers  and  sisters  who 
are  now  being  crowded  out  of  the  world  by 
the  stronger  and  richer.  It  would  be  suffi- 
cient answer,  however— that  the  work  is 
worth  doing  for  its  own  sake  and  its  imme- 


diate result.  Surely  it  will  receive  a  weU-done 
from  the  judge  of  us  all;  and  while  his  idea 
of  right  remains  above  hers,  high  as  the 
heavens  are  above  the  earth,  his  approbation 
will  be  all  that  either  Lady  Bernard  or 
Marion  will  seek. 

If  but  a  small  proportion  of  those  who  love 
the  right  and  have  means  to  spare,  would,  like 
L^dy  Bernard,  use  their  wealth  to  make  up  to 
the  poor  for  the  wrongs  they  receive  at  the 
hands  of  the  rich — let  me  say,  to  defend  the 
Saviour  in  their  persons  from  the  tyranny  of 
Mammon,  how  many  of  the  poor  might  they 
not  lead  with  them  into  the  joy  of  their 
Lordl 

Should  the  plan  succeed,  I  say  once  more, 
I  intend  to  urge  on  Marion  the  duty  of  writing 
a  histoty  of  its  rise  and  progress  firom  the 
first  of  her  own  attempts.  Then  there  would 
at  least  remain  a  book  for  all  future  reformers 
and  philanthropists  to  study,  and  her  influ- 
ence might  renew  itseL  in  others  ages  after 
she  was  gone. 

I  have  no  more  to  say  about  myself  or  my 
people.  We  hve  in  hope  of  tha  glory  dl 
God. 

Here  I  was  going  to  write — the  end,  but 
was  arrested  by  the  following  conversation 
between  two  of  my  children — Ernest,  eight, 
and  Freddy,  five  years  of  age. 

Ernest,  I'd  do  it  for  mamma,  of  course. 

Freddy.  Wouldn't  you  do  it  for  Hany  ? 

Ernest,  No;  Harry's  nobody, 

Friddy.  Yes,  he  is  somebody. 

Ernest.  You're  nobody  ;  I'm  nobody ; 
we  are  all  nobody,  compared  to  mamma. 

Freddy  {stolidiy).  Yes ;  I  am  somebody, 

Ernest.  You're  nothing ;  I'm  nothing;  we 
are  all  nothing  in  mamma's  presence. 

Freddy.  But,  Ernest,  every  thing  is  some- 
thing ;  so  I  must  be  something. 

Ernest.  Yes,  Freddy,  but  you're  no  thing; 
so  jfou're  nothing.  You're  nothing  to 
mamma. 

Freddy.  But  Pm  mamma's. 


LITTLE  LENA. 


T    ITTLE  Lena,  God  has  given 

-"  Youryounglife.abreathfromheaven; 
In  your  wealth  of  love  and  bliss 
You  can  spare  some  in  your  kiss  : 
There  is  one — God  help  the  stricken, 
Heart-bereaven  ! — spirit  sore, — 
But  you've  left  her,  little  Lena, 
Happier  than  she  was  before  I 


Down  in  your  clear,  happy  childhood 

She  can  see  her  far-off  past ; 

And  she  prays  God,  little  Lena, 

That  your  joys  may  longer  last ; 

That,  as  one  by  one,  they  wither, 

As  aU  earthly  blessings  do. 

He  will  spare  your  time  of  soitow, 

Such  a  little  child  as  you  I         i.  F,  uayo. 
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THE   RESURRECTION  OF  THE   DEAD. 


HOW  promptly, how  naturally,  how  easily 
does  the  Apostle  pass  from  those  high 
topics  of  the  Christian  faith,  on  which  he  had 
Leen  dwelling,  to  the  simple,  plain,  and 
practical  exhortation  !  He  had  presented  in 
detail  the  evidence  by  which  the  great  fact 
of  Christ's  own  resurrection  from  the  dead 
was  substantiated ;  he  had  shown  how  closely 
and  inseparably  the  forgiveness  of  out  sins 
now  and  our  future  resurrection  unto  ever- 
lasting life  were  wrapped  up  wilh  that  resur- 
rection of  our  risen  Lord.  He  had  met  the 
doubt  or  unbelief  as  to  the  resurrection  that 
some  had  tried  to  inject  into  the  minds  of  his 
Corinthian  converts  by  unfolding  the  great 
difference  that  there  was  tt»  be  between  the 
body — weak,  corruptible,  dishonoured — as  we 
lay  It  in  the  grave,  and  that  body — immortal, 
inconupdble,  purified,  spiritualiEcd — as  it 
shall  emerge  from  the  tomb.  His  eye  had 
filled  with  light  as  he  contemplated  that 
glorious  closing  scene  of  this  present  economy 
of  thmgs,  when  death,  the  last  enemy,  should 
be  destroyed.  Surveying  the  triumphs  of  that 
great  day,  he  had  thrown  out  his  challenge 
to  death  and  the  grave,  and  sounded  over 
them  as  our  vanquished  foes  his  rallying 
notes  of  victory.  And  now  as  knowing  and 
feeling  that  in  those  great  truths  he  had  been 
proclaiming,  in  that  bright  prospect  he  had 
been  opening  up  there  dwelt  a  store  of  stimu- 
lating, animadng  impulse  that  might  andsliould 
be  turned  to  acti^  daily  use,  he  turns  to 
those  he  had  been  addressing  and  says, 
"Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  sharers 
with  me  in  that  faith  and  hope,  whose  sure 
foundations  I  have  thus  set  forth- — there- 
fore, my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  steadfast, 
unmovable,  always  abounding  in  the  wofk  of 
the  Lord ;  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  yonr 
labour  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

Be  ye  steadfast  and  unmovable.  Alreai^ 
there  had  beat  something,  and  there  might 
still  be  more,  to  shake  their  &ith,  to  move 
them  away  from  the  hope  of  the  Gospel. 
Some  false  teachers  had  entered  in  among 
them,  who  under  the  pretence  of  leading 
them  to  broader,  purer,  more  spiritual  con- 
ceptions of  the  Christian  faith,  had  been  sap- 
ping the  vpy  foundation  on  which  that  faith 
reposed.  Other  teachers  of  a  like  kind,  un- 
satisfied with  the  simple  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, bringing  with  them  diverse  and  strange 
doctrines,  whose  words  should  eat  as  doth  a 


'  canker,  might  follow  in  their  train.  Against 
all  the  subtle,  seductive  representations  of  all 
such  teachers,  Paul  would  have  his  Corin- 
thian converts  to  be  upon  their  guard.  He 
calls  upon  them  to  stand  fast  in  the  faith, 
that  they  might  not  be  like  children  tossed  to 
and  fro  with  every  wind  of  doctrine — a  wind 
blowing  now  from  this  quarter  and  now  from 
that — but  blowing  from  what  quarter  it  might, 
still  threatening  to  overthrow  some  portion  of 
their  faith.  His  desire  for  and  his  exhorta- 
tion to  them  is,  that  they  should  continue  in 
that  faith  grounded  and  settled,  rooted  and 
established  in  the  truth  as  they  had  been 
taught,  that  ihey  might  "  hold  the  confidence 
and  the  rejoicing  of  their  hc^e  steadfast  to  the 
end."  Besides,  however,  the  special  danger 
springing  up  in  this  quarter,  shaking  and 
threatening  their  faith,  how  much  was  there 
in  the  tempting  world  without,  and  in  the 
treacherous  heart  within,  fitted  to  disturb 
that  firm  reliance  upon  Christ,  to  darken  that 
blessed  hope  of  eternal  life  in  Him,  to  loosen 
and  disjoint  that  framework  of  devout  thought 
and  feeling,  to  break  in  upon  that  course  of 
holy  living  to  iriiich  tbej  had  been  called  ! 
Steadfastness,  uninovable  steadfastness,  firm- 
ness of  principle,  steadiness  of  purpose, 
devotedness  of  puisuit,— iriiat  need  that 
these  Corinthians,  and  we,  and  all  Chris- 
tian men  should  be  exhorted  to  the  diligent 
and  strenuous  cultivation  of  those  graces 
and  habits  of  the  soul. 

And  the  way  to  cultivate  them  is  l^  "always 
abounding  in  the  woik  of  the  Lord." 

But  what  is  that  wcvk  of  the  Lord  to  the 
always  abminding  in  which  we  are  here  sum- 
moned? First,  we  have  to  say  of  it,  that 
every  woik  of  hfe  to  whit^  we  are  properly, 
[Mowdentially  called,  in  which  we  may  pro- 
perly, legitimately  be  engaged,  may  and  ought 
to  form  part  of  it.  "  Whatsoever  ye  do  in  word 
or  deed" — such  is  the  apostolic  injunction 
all  Christians  in  all  positions  aiKl  relation- 
ships of  Lfe — "  Whatsoever  ye  do  in  word  or 
deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  dte  Lord  Jesus, 
giving  thanks  to  God  and  the  Father  by 
Him,"  —  such  is  the  special  injunction  to 
servants  when  urging  them  to  obedience 
to  their  Master  in  all  things.  Whatsoever 
ye  do  in  the  way  of  such  obedience,  "  do  it 
heartily  Ss  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men,  for 
ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ,"  There  is  nothing 
then  that  any  of  us  may  be  called  to  do,  how- 
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ever  mesn  the  task,  howerer  humble  the  iuty, 
tbat  we  may  not  tnm  thus  into  part  of  that 
Strricx  which  our  Heavenly  Matter  requiieth 
at  our  hands ;  dot  is  there  any  earthly  task, 
however  high, nor  any  eaithly  service,  however 
hoQouiaJjle,  dkat  may  not  have  a  double 
honour  thus  conferred  upon  it.  Over  Che 
lowest  and  over  the  highest  walks  of  life  this 
same  elevation  and  dignity  may  thus  be 
thrown.  But  it  is  not  an  easy  thii^  to  attain 
to  and  realise  that  dignity  of  the  Christian 
calling — in  all  tiungs  to  acknowledge  God — 
to  do  all  as  unto  God  —  to  have  all  our 
doings  begun,  condnued,  and  ended  in  God. 
To  live  thro^;hout  a  consecrated  life,  what  a 
deep  and  prevalent  godliness  of  nature  and 
dispoeition  does  it  lequire  i  And  this  leads 
us  to  remark,  that  while  it  is  quite  true  (and 
a  truth  never  to  be  shut  out  of  our  sight)  that 
whatsoever  oui  hand  oc  our  head  findeth  to 
do,  in  all  our  various  earthly  places  and  cali- 
mgs — what  the  hand  of  the  labourer  findeth 
to  do  in  the  field,  and  -what  the  head  of  the 
merchant  findeth  to  do  in  his  counting-house 
— whatever  it  be  that  all  the  busy  hands  and 
all  the  biisy  heads  by  which  all  the  work  and 
labour  done  under  the  sun  is  carried  on,  find 
anywhere  and  eveaywhere  to  do — may  and 
should  thus  be  consecrated  to  the  Lord — 
there  is  a  special  work  to  which  we  are  in- 
vited,  distinct  and  separate  from  that  out- 
ward and  ordinary  work  of  our  common  and 
daily  duties,  to  which  the  i^ame  and  character 
of  the  work  of  the  Lofd  comes  in  the  first 
instance,  and  most  fitly,  to  be  apphed,  and  by 
the  right  performance  of  which  it  is  that  we 
come  to  \x  able,  in  the  right  spirit  and  from 
the  right  motive^  to  realise  that  consecration 
of  the  whole  life  to  heaven. 

"  Labour,"  said  the  Saviour  once  to  those 
who  followed  Him,  "  labour  not  for  the  meat 
that  perisheth,  bat  for  that  meat  which 
endureth  unlo  everiasting  Hfe."  It  sounded 
this  as  a  somewhat  strange  directicm  for 
human  labour  in  the  ears  erf  those  to  whom 
it  was  at  first  addressed.  "  What  shall 
we  do,  then,"  they  said  to  Christ,  "  that 
wemight  work  the  works  of  God?"  What  is 
that  work  in  which  we  may  engage,  in  the 
prosecution  of  irtiich  we  may  have  the  com- 
fort of  knowing  that  we  are  doing  the  very 
work  to  which  God  c^s  us.  Jesus  ai*- 
swered  and  said  to  them,  "This  is  the  wwk 
of  God,  that  ye  believe  in  Him  whom  He 
hath  sent" — a  simple  and  compendious  say- 
ing, including  all  diat  it  becomes  us  to  do 
and  be,  as  ntnnbered  with  those  to  whom 
the  Redeemer  of  Mankind  has  been  sent, 
for  whom  Jesus  lived  and  died.     First  and 


above  ail  things,  our  peace  is  to  be  made 
up  with  God  thro«^  Him,  He  is  to  be 
welcomed — to  be  confided  in — to  be  followed 
and  obeyed.  Till  that  be  done,  all  is  lefi  un- 
setded.  Our  faith  in  God  as  our  Heavenly 
Father  wants  firmness  and  security.  A  doud 
of  tmcsrtainty  rests  upon  our  state  and  pro- 
spects for  et«ni^.  We  want  that  motive  in 
our  heart — that  all-constraining  love — whkfa 
prompts  to  the  Christian  service  and  makes 
that  yoke  to  be  easy  and  that  burden  light. 
But  the  true,  the  genuine,  trust  in  Jesus 
Christ,  how  much  does  it  imply  ?  Not  merely 
the  resdng  on  bis  merits,  but  the  walking 
with  Him  in  holy  fellowship,  the  imbibtng 
of  his  spirit,  the  cc^ying  of  his  example ; 
the  purifying  of  all  out  motives,  the  keeping 
of  our  hearts,  the  subduing  of  all  evil  pas- 
sions, the  strutting  against  those  thoughts, 
imaginations,  desires  by  which  the  spirit  ifi 
polluted  and  defiled ;  the  cultivation  of  all 
gracious  affections,  of  the  humility,  the  faith, 
the  love,  the  hope,  the  hohoess  wherein  all 
true  likeness  to  Christ  consists.  This  is  that 
work  of  God  upon  which  all  the  first  energies 
of  our  sjuritual  life  ate  to  be  q>cnt.  In  vain 
do  we  engage  in  any  other  outer  widei  sphere 
of  Christian  labour  if  that  keeping  of  our  own 
rtneyard  be  neglected.  It  is  possible,  in- 
dee4  to  carry  a  spirit  of  sckSshness,  or  rather 
—  for  we  have  to  coin  a  word  to  express  here 
the  idea  that  we  have  to  convey — the  spirit 
of  selfism,  into  oar  religion.  It  is  possible 
that  we  may  be  too  much  occupied  and  en- 
grossed  with  the  consideration  of  our  own 
state  before  God.  It  is  an  unhealthy  piety 
that  is  condsually  watching  over  its  own 
movements,  mourning  over  its  own  defects, 
lamenting  its  own  want  of  progress.  That 
would  be  a  poor  and  profitless  husbandry  of 
nature  which  was  evo:  scrapui^!;  at  the  soil  to 
see  whether  the  seed  was  ^nninating  be- 
neath the  sod.  And  that  is  as  poor  and 
profitless  a  husbandry  of  the  spirit  which  is 
ever  prymg  into  the  soul  itself  to  see  whether 
there  be  any  growth  of  grace.  Nevertheless, 
whilst  freely  admitting  this,  it  ever  must 
remain  true  that  the  chief  work  of  the  Chris- 
tian calling  is  selfkniltore — the  discipline  of 
the  heart ;  the  moulding  of  the  habits  ;  the 
striving  t^ainst  sin ;  the  resisting  of  tempta- 
tion ;  humiliation  because  of  past  faults  and 
failures ;  the  forth-puttkig  of  fi«sh  efforts  to 
regain  lost  ground;  the  forgetting  of  the 
things  that  are  behind ;  the  pressing  forward 
to  the  thii^  that  are  before;  the  aiming 
at  that  perfection  of  which  we  have  the  one 
faultless  model  in  the  character  and  life  <^ 
our  Divine  Redeemer.    This  is  that  work 
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of  the  Lord  in  which,  as  those  who  in  Christ 
Jesus  have  been  begotten  to  the  hope  of  a 
blessed  resurrection,  we  ought  always  to  be 
abounding. 

But  there  is  yet  another  department  of 
Christian  labour.  The  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented to  each  of  us — the  invitation  given—' 
the  command  issued  —  that  we  should  be 
fellow-workers  with  God,  in  the  establishment 
and  extension  of  his  spiritual  kingdom  upon 
this  earth.  To  be  associated  in  any  way  with 
the  Divine  Being,  to  have  our  feeble  agency 
running  voluntarily  in  the  direct  line  in 
which  his  acts,  to  co-operate  in  any  way 
with  God,  that  is  surely  one  of  the  worthiest 
and  noblest  of  occupations!  But  to  be  so 
associated  with  the  Supreme  in  what  we  know 
to  be  his  chief  and  loving  purpose  towards 
our  race,  to  co-operate  with  his  blessed  Spirit 
in  bringing  the  wanderer  and  the  lost  home 
to  Christ,  to  God,  to  holiness,  to  heaven — 
that  surely  is  the  very  work  in  whicli  human 
effort  finds  its  loftiest  sphere,  and  realises  its 
richest  and  most  glorious  results.  And  When 
looking  abroad  on  this  earth,  looking  at  the 
roillions  still  lying  in  heathen  darkness,  or  when 
looking  narrowly  into  the  state  of  things  at 
home — especially  within  the  ever- thickening 
population  of  our  large  cities— we  think  of 
the  vast  mass  of  that  kind  of  work  which  hcs 
over  as  yet  undone,  we  scarcely  know  which  to 
wonder  at  most — God's  waiting  so  long  and 
so  largely  upon  human  effort,  putting  that 
honour  on  it  of  taking  it  up  and  employing  it 
as  his  chosen  instrument  for  the  advancement 
of  his  kingdom  upon  earth,  or  man's  slothful- 
ness  and  sluggishness;  for  how  is  it  with  all  of 
us  in  this  matter  ?  Instead  of  hastening  to 
occupy  so  honourable  a  position,  to  discharge 
so  high  a  duty,  what  a  reluctance  and  hesita- 
tion do  we  display ;  what  a  holding  back  of 
our  hand  from  the  direct  and  immediate 
work ;  what  a  willingness  to  have  it  done  by 
proxy,  by  others  in  our  stead!  I  shall  not 
stop  to  inquire  into  that  strange  mixture  of 
feelings  and  of  motives  by  which  we  are  thus 
restrained  ;  the  restraint  felt  not  always 
wholly  sinful  in  its  character ;  one,  indeed,  in 
which  in  some  of  its  aspects  we  have  to  con- 
fess to  a  strong  natural  sympathy  with  it. 
But  surely  we  must  all  unite  in  acknowledg- 
ing it  as  our  great  guilt,  that,  instead  of 
abounding  in  this  work,  and  always  abound- 
ing in  it,  as  we  know  we  should,  it  has  been 
but  meagrely  undertaken,  and  but  feebly, 
brokenly,  most  imperfectly  pursued. 

But  let  US  look  Jiow  at  the  consider- 
ation by  which  the  Apostle  urges  to  per- 
severing  and    abounding   Ubour ;    "  Be    je 


steadfast,  &c,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that 
your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 
Taking     into     account     the     circumstances 

under  which  this  motive  is  pressed  upon  the 
Christian  labourer,  we  may  well  believe  that 
the  Apostle  had  in  his  eye  some  tendency  to 
relaxation  in  Christian  effort,  springing  from 
the  briefness  of  our  present  existence,  which 
he  desired  to  arrest,  and  some  inducement  to 
sustained  and  vigorous  activity  springing  from 
the  prospects  of  the  resurrection  state  and 
life  which  he  desired  to  present 

Now,  is  there  not  a  strong  temptation  to 
weariedness  in  the  highest  kind  of  well-doing, 
whether  it  respects  our  own  individual  Chris- 
tian good,  or  the  Christian  good  of  the  great 
community  of  mankind,  arising  from  the 
slendemess  of  the  palpable  and  visible  re- 
sults i"  In  other  processes  of  human  ac- 
tion— mechanical,  agricultural,  commerdal, 
legal,  medical — the  amount  or  degree  of 
success  which  attends  the  application  of 
contrivance,  the  employment  of  power,  comes 
speedily  to  be  noticed,  and  can  sufficiently  be 
gauged.  Not  so — at  least  much  less  so — in 
that  moral  and  spiritual  re^n  in  which  the 
highest  kind  of  Christian  labour  is  exerted. 
How  slow,  how  hidden,  how  obscure  those 
processes  by  which  divine  truth  is  appre- 
hended, appreciated,  digested,  assimilated, 
by  which  impressions  settle  down  into  firm 
convictions,  and  convictions  consolidate  into 
fixed  principles  of  action,  by  which  the  new 
character  of  the  Christian  man  is  formed,  and 
grows,  and  is  matured  I  Are  we  not  often, 
in  reviewing  long  years  of  our  past  history, 
tempted  to  think  that  little  or  no  progress 
has  been  made?  There  has  been  a  long 
and  large  outlay,  but  the  remm  has  been 
slow  and  scaii^,  and  apparently  insecure. 
And  how  slight  too  the  impression  that  all 
which  is  being  in  so  many  quarters  under- 
taken seems  to  be  making  upon  the  wide- 
spread ungodliness  of  the  ungodly  world  1 
There  is  something,  there  is  much  here  to 
unstring  the  nerves  of  effort  and  sink  the 
spirit  in  despondency.  But  here  it  is  that 
the  Apostolic  utterance  comes  in  with  power. 
Your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  No 
kind  of  true  and  honest  service  rendered 
to  Him  ever  did  or  ever  can  be  unrecog- 
nised and  unrewarded.  It  may  indeed  fall 
short  of  the  specific  end  that  the  earthly 
labourer  aimed  at,  or  as  to  that  end  it  may 
altogether  fail.  But  the  fruits  and  effects  of 
it  are  not  to  be  measured  by  its  present  out- 
ward and  visible  issues.  You  must  look  deep 
into  the  soui  of  the  Christian  labourer  him- 
self ere  you  can  make  any  right  account  of 
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what  this  toil  of  his  does  for  him  —  that 
spirit  of  love  and  loyalty  to  Christ,  of  sub- 
missioD,  of  patience,  of  alacrity,  of  activity, 
of  zeal,  of  endurance,  of  watchfulness,  of 
self-sacrifice,  which  those  years  of  often-baffled 
and  outwardly  unproductive  labour  have  all 
along  been  fostering— is  not  his  larger  pos- 
session of  such  a  spirit  of  itself  one  of  the 
greatest  of  present  benefits,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  preparations  for  that  life  upon  which 
at  the  resunecripn  he  shall  enter?  One  sure 
result  of  that  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  as 
set  forth  in  the  New  Testament,  thoroughly 
received  and  practically  proceeded  upon, 
would  be  to  work  within  us  the  impression 
that  our  two  lives,  our  life  befote  and  our  life 
after  resurrection,  shall  be  knit  together  by  the 
closest  links  of  correspondence,  continuity, 
similarity,  no  abrupt  separation  of  the  state 
we  quit  from  that  we  now  aspire  to — the 
leading  principle,  the  ruling  passion,  the 
dominant  spirit  of  both  lives  the  same,  the 
one  running  into  the  other,  preparing  for 
the  other,  finding  its  unimpeded  expansion 
in  the  other,  "  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven, 
saying,  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die 
in  the  Lord  from  henceforth — yea,  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours, 
and  their  works  do  follow  them."  The  dead, 
to  be  called  the  happy,  the  truly  blessed — we 
might  say  that  of  the  few  whose  lives  have 
been  worn  out  in  sickness,  sorrow,  and  care,  who 
themselves  with  outstretched  arms  welcome 
the  last  enemy  as  a  messenger  to  them  of 
peace.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  him,  whom 
death  strikes  down  in  the  midst  of  health,  and 
happiness,  and  growing  activities,  and  expand- 
ing usefulness?  Shall  we  count  him  happy  in 
that  he  dies  ?  Yes,  the  voice  from  heaven  bids 
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us  call  him  such,  if,  indeed,  it  be  in  the  Lord 
that  he  has  died :  He  rests  from  hb  labours, 
for  ever  rests,  from  all  that  bitterness  and 
painfulness,  from  all  that  weary  toil  and 
trouble,  with  which  his  earthly  Christian 
labours  were  carried  on;  but,  though  resting 
from  all  that  injects  into  these  earthly  labours 
the  element  of  suffering,  his  rest  shall  not 
be  the  rest  of  an  inglorious  idleness,  of  a 
passive  and  undignified  repose.  His  works 
shall  follow  him.  When  he  takes  up  on  that 
resurrection  mom  the  body  which  he  is  to 
carry  with  him  into  his  new  and  everlasting 
habitation^  he  shall  take  up  again  that  service 
which  before  in  his  embodied  state  be  had 
been  prosecuting.  Whatever  difference  there 
may  be  betwixt  the  kind  of  service  demanded 
of  him  now  and  the  kind  of  service  committed 
to  him  then,  there  shall  be  no  difference  in 
the  powers  of  intellect,  of  emotion,  of  wiU,  of 
action  by  which  the  services  are  carried  on. 
No  difference  but  this,  that  those  powers, 
trained  now  to  their  first  efforts  amidst  the 
sins  and  sorrows,  trials  and  difficulties  of  the 
present  life,  acting  here  weakly  and  incon- 
stantly, raised  there  above  the  touch  of  all 
defiling  elements,  with  all  within  and  around 
prompting  to  united,  full,  untiring,  harmo- 
nious effort,  busy  as  they  shall  be,  iu  their 
very  motion  there  shall  be  rest,  And  the 
rest  of  that  sinless,  eternal,  untoiling,  un- 
wearied activity,  in  which,  by  its  ever  doing 
the  will  of  God,  the  soul  shall  be  ever  grow- 
ing in  its  own  power  and  capacities,  and  ever 
rising  into  closer  and  closer  communion  with 
the  Eternal — that  by  eminence  shall  be  the 
rest  into  which  the  redeemed  in  the  resurrec- 
tion world  shall  enter. 

WILLIAM   HANNA. 
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'TO  Thee,  O  Lord,  to  ITiee,  O  Christ, 
-'-      I  raise  my  soul,  I  iiSt  my  life; 
That  they  may  never  be  enticed 
To  dwell  again  midst  earthly  strife. 

A  faulty  life,  a  feeble  sou], 

I  lay  them  at  Thy  sacred  feet ; 
Nor  need  to  Thee  the  list  uncoU 

Of  stains  that  make  them  all  umneet 

Tbou  knowest  Ihem,  yet  sayest  "  Come ; " 
The  while  Thoa  look's!  with  loving  eyes. 

Dark  self-despair  must  needs  be  dumb, 
Nor  dare  I  quite  myself  despise. 

Thy  garment's  fringe  yet  giveth  grace. 
Memorial  still  oflove's  great  law ;  • 

And  those  who  scarce  dare  seek  Thy  face, . 
May  cling  to  this  -gith  lender  awe. 


I  must  go  foHh  at  break  of  day. 
To  work  amidst  the  world  awhile; 

I  must  go  forth, — but  not  to  stay, — 
StiU  hold  and  draw  me  with  Thy  smile. 

For  seek  1  beauty,  love,  high  thought, 
They  have  their  home  in  this  pure  air ; 

But  dim  reflections,  dearly  bought. 
Faint,  broken  gleams  of  light  are  there. 


And  while  the  working  hours  flow  past. 
Let  life  and  soul  still  keep  the  glow ; 

Nor  ever  to  return  be  slack, 

Though  fair  earth-love  sweet  lurement  weaves 
But  nightly  to  Thy  feet  fly  back. 

Like  birds  (hat  build  beneath  charch-eaves. 
F.  G.    WILSON. 
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TWO   SCENES  FROM   THE   HUSSITE   WARS. 


THE  Hussite  wars  have  scarcely,  in  Great 
Britain,  met  with  the  attention  which 
diey  deserve.  Yet  the  history  of  Bohemia  in 
those  days  is  fully  as  rem&rkable  as  that  of 
Switiertand  during  her  wars  of  liberation,  if 
not  more  so.  The  Swiss  fought  and  con- 
quered for  political  and  personal  freedom, 
whereas  the  Hussite  atrug^e  had  a  highei 
aim,  and  contended  for  the  freedom  of  the 
intellect  and  the  conscience.  If  the  Swiss,  in 
thorough  union  and  unanimi^,  struggled 
manfully  and  succes^Uy  against  the  mail- 
dad  knights  of  Austria  at  the  commencement 
of  their  national  existence,  and  at  a  later 
period  beat  the  power  of  Burgundy  to  the 
ground  on  the  bloody  fields  of  Granson, 
Morat,  and  Nancy,  a  mere  majority  of  the 
snail  Bohemian  or  Czeskish  nation  success- 
fully repelled  no  less  than  five  crusades,  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  power  of  Rome  and 
Germany ;  and  finally,  assuming  the  offen- 
sive in  its  turn,  compelled  the  Coundl  of 
^sle  to  grant  the  cel^rated  Cotnpactaia,  the 
first  and  only  concession  ever  wrung  from 
Rome  since  the  days  of  Hildebcand.  As 
might  have  been  expected  under  such  circmn- 
stances  of  intellectual  excitement,  an  exten- 
sive and  remarkable  literature  arose  before 
and  during  the  Hussite  wan  in  Bohemia, 
which,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  White 
Mountain  in  1630,  was  sought  out  and  de- 
livered to  the  fiames  by  the  Jesuits  with  the 
most  unrelenting  animosity ;  and  OTily  relics 
enough  survive  to  show  v*at  it  must  have 
been,  especially  in  its  prose  writers,  amorjg 
whom  Huss  himself  is  one  of  dte  most  pro- 
minent 

I  propose  to  ask  a  few  minutes'  attention 
to  two  battles,  which  can  scarcely  be  paral- 
leled in  history,  when  we  consider  the  supe- 
rioritj-,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  also  in 
armament,  of  the  vanquished  party.  Un- 
doubtedly a  raihtary  spirit  or  rather  genius 
had  developed  itself  in  Bohemia,  producing 
a  series  of  leaders  of  whom  the  most  warlike 
nations  might  well  be  proud.  Ziska  of  the 
Chalice,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  the  modem  systan  of  fortification  by 
means  of  earthworks,  fought  no  less  than 
sixteen  pitched  battles,  in  all  of  which  he 
■as  victorious.  His  successor,  Prokop  Holy 
-"  Prokop  the  Shaveling,"  ^terwards  called 
Weliky,  "The  Great  "—was  no  less  remark- 
able in  both  his  tattles  and  his  campaigns, 
although,  being  a  priest,  he  never  wielded 
weapons  with  his  own  hitnds,  as  he  expressly 
stated  himself  at  the  Council  of  Bdsle,  when 


the  blood  he  was  supposed  to  have  shed  was 

alleged  agamst  him  as  a  stain  upon  his  sacred 

office. 

Nor  is  it  only  to  the  battles  themselves 

that  I  ask  icx  a  brief  attention,  but  also  to 
fragments  of  the  contemporary  literature  of 

their  day,  which  have  survived  the  fires  and 
faggots  of  the  Jesuits.  A  choice  selectitm 
from  the  relics  of  the  Bohemian  literatiue  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  has  lately 
been  edited  by  one  of  the  most  learned  of 
the  Bohemian  iiterati,  Karel  Jaromir  Erben, 
and  published  by  the  Matice  Czeski,  a 
society  to  which  Bohemian  literature  and 
history  are  most  deeply  indebted,  and  whidi 
has  also  published  the  great  work  of  Dr. 
Francis  Palacky,  the  only  history  of  Bohemia 
that  is  based  upon  a  real  examination  of 
contemptorary  documents,  and  the  careful 
accuracy  (rf  which,  as  to  facts,  has  never  been 
disputed. 

Between  the  years  1420  and  14.26  two 
great  crusades,  led  by  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund  himself,  against  the  Hussites  c^  Bo- 
hemia had  been  victoriously  repeUed,  and  a 
third  had  as  yet  but  muttered  in  distant 
thunder  round  that  devoted  land  without 
gathering  to  a  head  and  felling  in  storm  upon 
any  selected  portion  of  it  The  Duke  of 
Saxony  in  the  north,  and  the  Duke  of  Austria 
in  the  south,  had  lately,  with  Sigismund's 
consent,  taken  possessicai  of  several  districts 
appertaining  to  the  Bohemian  Crown.  Ziska 
was  dead,  and  his  special  fc^owers  had  as- 
sumed the  name  of  "  Orphans,"  in  token  of 
sorrow  at  the  loss  of  their  "  Father."  Fre- 
deric the  Valiant,  Duke  of  Saxony,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  Diet  at  Nurembeig,  with  many 
other  princes,  and  was  endeavouring  to  ob- 
tain the  systematic  co-operation  of  the  collec- 
tive German  nation. 

after  Easter  in  the  year  1426  the  town 
of  Aussig,  on  the  Elbe,  which  had  been  mort- 
gaged by  Sigiarouad  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony, 

as  besieged  by  the  united  forces  of  the  men 
of  Prague  and  the  Taborites  under  Jakobek 
of  Vresovilz.  The  siege  was  pressed  with  the 
greatest  vigour  by  the  assailants,  and  resisted 
by  the  garrison  with  the  greatest  determina- 
tion. Catharine,  Duchess  of  Saxony,  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  who  was  still  at 
Nuremberg,  collected  a  large  army  in  Saxony, 
Thuringia,  Meissen,  and  Lusatia,  and  sent — 
or  rather  led  it  hei^elf—to  the  relief  of  the 
distressed  garriscm.  The  Bohemian  general, 
Jakobek,  received  timely  infonnation  of  the 
threatening  danger,  and  called  upon  the 
.nnolr    . 


TWO  SCENES  FROM  THE  HUSSITE  WARS. 


■whdit  Hussite  confederacy  to  come  to  his 
aid.  Thus  unusually  lai^e  bodies  of  men  01 
both  sides  approached  each  other  at  Aussig. 

On  Friday,  June  14th,  both  armies  were 
fijlly  assembled  and  in  readiness  fot  the 
combat.  Sigismund  Korybut. -Prince  of  Lithu- 
attia^  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of  Bohemia, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  roen  of  Prague  in  the 
Bohemian  army,  while  the  Taborites  were 
commanded  by  the  priest,  Prokop  Holy,  to 
whom  also  the  supreme  command  appears  to 
have  been  intrusted.  The  German  army  was 
led  by  the  Duchess  herself  by  the  town  of 
Freiburg  up  to  the  Bohemian  forests,  and  the 
address,  which  the  courageous  lady  delivered 
to  her  soldiers  at  taking  leave  of  them,  urging 
them  not  meiely  to  valour  in  the  combat,  but 
also  to  prudence  and  caution  in  the  cam- 
paign, is  said  to  have  been  most  heart-stirting 
and  inspiriting. 

Tbe  Germans  entered  B(Aemia  in  three 
columns  on  Saturday  the  15th  of  June,  num- 
beriiw.  altogether  three  thousand  wagons, 
one  Eondied  and  eighty  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  aboat  seventy  thousand  men,  all  under 
the  command  of  a  nobleman  named  Boso 
Vitztbnm.  As  they  advanced  towards  Aassig 
early  on  the  rooming  of  Sunday,  June  i6th, 
the  Bohemians  sent  them  a  letter,  requesting 
that  quarter  should  be  given,  in  case  the 
Gomans  were  victorious,  and  promising  to 
give  qaarter  themselves,  in  case  victory 
declared  itself  on  their  side.  But,  seeing 
themselves  apparcndy  far  the  stronger  party, 
and  also  beanng  in  mind  the  position  of  the 
Bohemiana  as  excommunicated  heretics,  the 
Germans  rrtumed  for  answer  that  thty  would 
not  leave  a  sii^le  heretic  alive.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  Bohemians  also  agreed 
amoi^  themselves  to  give  no  qaarter  to  the 


By  tbe  advice  <^  Prokop,  the  Hossites 
occuined  a  height  called  B^Ulnl,  near  the 
vUh^es  of  FredliU  and  Herbovitr,  and  there 
awaited  the  attack  in  their  usual  movable 
fortress,  which  is  thus  described  by  an  old 
German  chronicler:*  "The  army  of  tbe 
heretics  had  made  itself  a  very  strong  fortress 
of  numerous  waggons,  placed  in  a  circle  and 
joined  and  fastened  together  with  chains, 
after  a  marvelloiis  and  extraordinary  system, 
that  they  might  not  be  disunited.  And 
within  this  fortress  of  waggons,  which  is  com- 
monly called  a  '  wagenburg,'  their  archers 
and  pikemen  stood,  and  these  were  able  to 
hurt  the  army  of  their  adversaries,  while  they 
themselves  remained  unhurt" 


in  wj  th  the  sicaptioD  of  tba 


The  battle  began  in  the  forenoon,  in  a 
time  of  unusual  heat  and  drought,  and  the 
Germans  rushed  with  great  course  on  the 
Bohemian  wagons,  one  line  of  which  they 
succeeded  in  breaking  and  bringing  into  dis- 
order. The  Bohemians  allowed  them  to 
weary  fhemselves  with  their  e.tertions,  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  did  they  raise  their 
war  cty  and  fire  upon  their  enemies  from  the 
waggons  with  falconets  and  swivel  guns,  till 
"  they  made  great  lanes  and  thoroughfares 
among  them."  As  another  old  German 
chronicler*  has  it,  "  Then  shot  the  heretics 
among  them  with  their  cannons,  whereof 
they  had  a  multitude ;  and  they  had  long 
hooks,  wherewith  they  dragged  the  noble 
lords  and  pious  men-at-arms  from  their 
horses  and  slew  them."  When  this  unex- 
pected resistance  had  disordered  the  attack- 
mg  army,  the  Bohemians  sallied  out  and 
made  so  vehement  a  chargq  upon  the  Ger- 
ntans,  that  they  drove  them  from  the  field  in 
the  wildest  confusion. 

Then  toolc  place  so  fearful  a  carnage  that 
the  brodc  which  flows  from  the  field  of  battle 
to  Aussig  is  said  on  that  day  to  have  run 
with  blood.  Some  of  the  Germans  fainted 
&om  heat  and  thirst,  others  were  forced  into 
the  mountains  beyond  Graupen  and  Geiers- 
berg,  where  above  three  hundred  slain 
knights  are  said  to  have  been  found  \yir><^ 
together  in  a  single  heap.  In  pursuance  of 
their  agreement,  the  Bohemians  gave  no 
quarter  on  that  bloody  day,  and  even  one  of 
th^eir  principal  generals,  Jakobek  of  Vreso- 
vitz,was  unable  to  save  a  German  nobleman, 
Waldenburg  of  Wolkenstein,  whom  he  ac- 
tually took  up  behind  him  on  his  own  horse. 
The  Tab(»ite  arquebusiers  shot  him  the 
moment  they  espied  him,  and  in  his  fall  he 
all  but  dragged  Jakobek  with  him  to  the 
ground.  Twen^-four  counts  and'  barons 
Stuck  their  swords  in  the  ground,  near  the 
village  of  Herbovitz,  and  knelt  in  vain  before 
their  conquerors  for  quarter;  and  those  who 
had  escaped  mto  the  villages  of  Predlitz  and 
Herbovitz  were  burned  to  death  in  their 
places  of  rehige.  There  were  more  slain 
on  that  day  ^n  in  any  of  &K  Hussite 
battles,  the  Germans,  according  to  Palacky, 
who  considers  the  statement  of  the  ballad  an 
exaggeration,  losing  in  killed  at  least  fifteen 
thousand  men,  many  of  them  of  the  highest 
rank,  while  the  loss  of  the  Bohemians  did  not 
exceed  thirty  men,  so  successful  had  been  the 
generalship  of  Prokop. 

All  the  waggons  and  artillery  and  sixty-six 
tents  belonging  to  the  Germans  fell  into  the 
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hands  of  the  Hussites,  who  jeeringly  ex- 
pressed their  commiseration  for  the  poor 
Saxons,  for  having,  over  and  above  their 
bloody  defeat,  drawn  upon  themselves  the 
curse  of  the  Pope  by  putting  so  valuable  a 
booty  into  the  hands  of  the  heretics. 
As  regards  the  ballad  itself,  it  may  be  re- 


marked that  it  presents  every  appearance  of 
being  contemporaneous  with  die  event,  or 
very  nearly  so.  It  would  seem  to  have  been 
written  by  one  who  favoured  the  preten^ons 
of  Prince  Sigismund  Korybut  to  the  Bohe- 
mian crown.  The  comparisons  used  in  tbu 
dialogue  between  the  adversaries  before  tlic 


battle  are  so  singulai^  that  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  the  inference,  that  we  have  embodied 
in  it  the  actual  retorts  that  passed  between 
the  parties.  In  making  the  translation  I 
have  most  carefully  abstained  from  elabo- 
rating or  ornamenting  the  naked  simplicity  of 


the  original,  although,  in  order  to  be  able  t< 
keep  closer  to  the  letter,  I  have  adopted  ai 
iambic  instead  of  a  trochaic  rhythm. 
The  Bohemian  begins  : — 

.  Zej^m  dal  Pan  HSi  u  Uiti 


TWO  SCENES  FROM  THE  HUSSITE  WARS. 


In  English : — 

In  mind  let  JiU  Bohomiani  b« 
Hov  God  lbs  Lord  did  foe  thi 

WIi™  nr  they  migod  ■ 


,,    ..^ ^thtDH 

Tbs  JUT  of  (n«— tbe  cims  to  fix— 
Wu  fourtecD  hundred  twentr-iii ; 
The  SDDdaT  aRcr  holy  Vita* 
The  Gmuui  boit  diipenad  In  aight. 


For  ftadsome  thej  to 

Bnt  Chuik*  to  GcmI  lLa  Lord  wi 
To  God  we  ^017  riTC  and  praii 
Who  aided  H  with  mighty liam 
To  driTB  the  Gecm 


To  Pn^ne  the  vDeful  newi  has  nu'd, 
Lord*,  ktlightt,  and  9quimarBgaUi'riDc£lBt; 
Tiboc  and  Prune  Ibur  bannen  bear, 

The  hail  doth  nigh  Bavar!a  war, 


Foo,  that  the  Pope  of 

Thai  all  the  fiithfid  mi 
Tfu*  t^e  of  «De  all  htt 
to  the  holt  for  ai 


"  Bohemia')  faiUi  doth  iCand  opiiidit. 
If  comrade  comrade  aidi  in  fic^t- 
The  Camt  of  Meineo  (aid  ii  ligbt. 


Evil,  melhinkt,  n 
Alimdgr  lei  d.  il 
Feai  ttrika  me. 


■i  ladi  10  bold  and  free 


Uboa  iHHue  mail  be  'e(3  a  blu 
Otu  Manhal,  rood  Lord  Va 
"Wboe-er  GodTa  war  will  und> 
Whoe'er  wiU  wan'  ' 
HimieKwithGodi 
On  Friday  Iht 


OK  llriit^ 
l<ran'g:hl. 


^iani  ■nvice  held  aright. 

Received  Ged'i  body  and  Hit  blood, 
Ere  fbi  Ifaeic  faith  in  fight  they  ilood. 
Prince  Sigmund  did  the  wne  likenite. 
And  prayed  to  Cod  nilh  tearful  ejei, 
And  urged  The  wairion  finn  to  stand. 
And  cbeer'd  the  people  of  Ihe  land. 
By  Predlitl,  on  BoliinPi  heirtl. 
The  anniee  met  and  cloied  lo  fighl ; 
Slout  Germans  there,  Bohemians  here, 

The  Germani  lond  nroclaim'd  that  di 
The  Ciechiani  mini  thell  creed  oniay, 


Our  fatherland  we~wili~defend7'~ 
lliough  in  Ihe  EghL  we  meet  onr 


f. 'the  old  heaven  S 
Iwentorit,  at  dili^tei 


Ihe  pcatantiy  of  Bohemia. 

ant  deKribatiie  Tabwlle  wanion :— "  Tbeie  men  wei 
qirile  Uack  boa  cnutant  eaponicB  to  the  sun  and  snud,  ^ 

well  aa  to  the  smoke  of  the  Cainn.     Thi-ir  Dnnfinnr,.  lu: 

hORtdudttniUej  thdr  eysa  w 
liair  biiitledt  their  beatdi  wen 
dlt^onsly  tall,  thrir  bodies  corerc  _    . 

so  bard  that  it  appeared  capable  of  n 


dm"5'ba™a 


rdSn^nth' 


udiloravi 


Lted  in  Bohemia,  and 


And  though  a  little  band  to  see, 
A  spoonful  small  of  mnstard  w^ 
Yel  none  the  lees  we'll  iharply  bile 
If  Christ  but  aid  as  in  the  fight. 
Hut  be  this  pact  betwial  ui  twain  : 
Whoe'er',  by  either  annv  ta'en. 
Bind  him  ur-- 


I  lie^p  hi 


£d  they  :  "  This  Ihins  we  cannot  do ; 
The  Fepe'i  dread  cune  u  laid  on  you. 
And  we  mutt  slay  in  fury  srild 
Both  old  and  young,  both  maid  and  child." 

No  German  prisonert  to  late; 
Then  earh  man  call'd  hii  God  upon, 
And  thought  bis  faith, '  '  ' 


a  flood: 


And  many  a  knieht  diipTay'd  hit  might. 
And  mas]^  a.  lonl  was  good  in  Gght, 

Lord  1  bleu  them  and  their  seed  fbr  ^e  I 
For  then  with  lalonr  without  end 
They  did  the  truth  of  God  defend. 
Ther  gave  their  live*  right  TaliaDtly, 
'Willi  Ehec,  O  Lord  !  in  &eaT>n  to  be. 
When  long  the  fight  bad  fiercely  buro'd, 

TbriTbackstho'bold  BohcmianilL, 
Quick  In  the  woods  and  bills  th^  See. 

Right  ladly  teld  the  Matgrayiae.t 
For  faith  and  creed  how  fierce  and  wood 
The  Ciechiau  heretics  had  itood. 

Then  fourteen  counts  and  lord)  of  might 
Did  &om  their  courtcrs  all  alight. 

And  to  the.Ciccbiant  lued  for  grace- 
Silver  and  gold  they  set  at  naught.        • 

Tliu?ih^uaii£fi/cy,  thouiandi  twain, 
Or  more,  were  of  the  dermani  slain. 
Beside)  the  youdii,  that  did  abide 
In  helmets  by  the  aim/s  tide ; 
But  these  they  kept  alive,  to  tell 
Their  lady  how  ber  people  fell. 
That  all  might  think  the  fight  upon. 
At  Auttig  tbat  For  God  wu  wou. 

The  lidmgs  reached  Ihe  Margravine, 


•-  Haw  pitv,  O  mv  God  1"  cried_th( 
And  many  anollor  lady  bright 


ighler'd  be ! " 
jright 
sroeful  fight, 

field  remain. 


Came  to  the  King  of  Hungary,! 
For  MeiMen  couniel  lo  inquire- 
He  to  Plaventky  laith  in  ire : 
"  My  Friend  I  what  counsel  dost  than  I 
Tbat  shamed  the  princes  shall  not  be  1 
Quoth  he  :  "  Who  in  Bohemia  fight, 

Seven  yeart  1'' 
And  never,  nei 


ughi. 


•  ffiai.  geeie.    Alluding  to  Jai  Hmi,  John  Gw 
+  Here  followt   a  list  of  names,  which  would  11 
Dleiesting  lo  an  Engliih  reader. 
t  Of  Mnuen.    I  am  not  quite  mis  whether  the  I 

were  different  penous- 
)  The  Emperor  tiigitmuid. 
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God  im  your  ofhpnTiit  bleumKI  pour. 
And  gT»Bt  jon  Lifa  for  prvmore  I 

The  result  of  the  great  battle  com- 
roemoiated  in  the  above  ballad  was  trem- 
bling and  terror  throughout  the  whole  of 
Germany,  and  preparations  for  defence  were 
made  even  as  far  as  the  Rhine.  The  next 
year  (1427)  a  fourth  crusa<ie  was  proclaimed 
against  the  Hussites,  who  now  for  the  first 
time  assumed  the  offensive,  and  made  vic- 
torious inroads  into  Austria  and  Silesia. 
This  crusade  was  headed  by  Cardinal  Henry 
Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  brother  of 
the  late  King  of  England,  Henry  IV. ;  but  a 
sudden  panic  brought  it  to  a  still  more  in- 
glorious end  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 

Stiil  neither  Rome  nor  the  empire  was 
willing  to  give  up  the  contest  After  various 
attempts  at  accommodation  had  been  made 
and  failed,  a  fifth  crusade  was  proclaimed, 
for  which  the  Diet  at  Nuremberg,  which  com- 
menced its  sittings  on  February  9,  1 
granted  supplies  of  an  extraordinary  an: 
and  character.  Cardinal  Julian  Cesarini  tra- 
velled, full  of  zeal,  through  Germany,  preach- 
ing the  crusade  in  every  direction,  and 
endeavouring  to  put  a  stop  to  both  private 
Warfare  and  commercial  undertakings,  in 
order  th»t  the  whole  power  of  the  empire 
might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Bohemia, 

On  the  ist  of  August  the  grand  army  of 
the  empire  and  the  crusade,  numbering  above 
forty  thousand  cavalry  and  about  ninety  thou- 
sand infantry,  crossed  the  Bohemian  frontier 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tachau,  where  it 
encamped  and  remained  stationary  for  about 
a  week.  It  then  divided  into  three  columns, 
each  with  five  lines  of  waggons,  after  the 
Hussite  fashion.  The  columns  moved  in 
parallel  lines,  with  the  interval  of  a  mile 
between  them  respectively,"  in  the  direction 
of  Tauss.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  Bohemian  army,  which  had  pre- 
viously amounted  to  five  thousand  cavalry 
and  fifty  thousand  infantry,  with  three  thou- 
sand wagons  and  abundance  of  artillery, 
but  had  been  obliged  to  disband  itself  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  pro- 
visions on  the  frontiers.  It  now  reassembled, 
and  concentrated  itself  at  Choteschau,  in  the 
circle  of  Pilsen.  On  the  morning  of  August  14 
it  arrayed  its  waggons  and  marched  towards  | 
Tanss,  where  its  leaders  intended  to  ofifer 
batde. 


It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  intelligence  was  suddenly  spread  among 
the  crusaders  that  the  Hussite  army  was  ap- 
proaching, and  the  decisive  moment  was 
near  at  hand.  Although  tiie  Hussites  were 
still  about  four  English  miles  removed  and 
entirely  out  of  sight,  yet  the  sound  of  their 
waggons  was  heard  afar,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tant tones  of  their  battle-hymn,  which  was 
chanted  by  the  whole  army : — 

"  Edoi  lie  ban  bajunlci 

FnuMi  did  Bahi'nmiKl 
A  dokfijte  T  nebo. 

Vadyekr  iriuittis,"  a.bd. 

In  English  :— 


youi-  noighboar' 


■adlucm 


That  hold  tha  •* 


De«p  in  TOUT  bosomi  ba : 
And  for  Him  fi(lidD| 

Ne'er  from  tbs  bidle  fl«. 
Tlie  CKcbiuK  uiit  in  timn  c 

Ther  ipaks  praterbially— 

^°  •a'aeanlry,       ' 


ifTdm. 


flood 

The  faitUbJ  H 

Uay  hope  a  knigU  Co  be. 
Ys  mea.  Chit  da  Uia  bagsags  tod, 
Nor  e'er  for  bootr  and  fc^tned 

Lm  aoC  nnr  itnCT" 
Tar  that  which  ye  cu  («t  1 


Stand  Grm  thn  foe  ta  qoetl  I 
With  cbaarfdl  aad  irith  msnT  iboii, 

"  Upoa  them  I  «  cbem  [ "  err  I 
SboBt:  "  God  the  Laid  I "  and  miniiin; 

Smite,  ilnj  ud  ilaaghtK  I 
Let  mv'Tj  iacsaii  die  f 

Cardinal  Julian  and  the  Duke  of  Saxony 
ascended  a  hill  in  order  to  obtain  a  view  of 
the  army  and  the  future  field  of  battle,  and 
sent  word  to  the  general  in  command  to 
occupy  the  height  on  which  they  were  stasding 
without  a  moment's  delay.  But  all  at  once 
they  saw  their  own  camp  in  aa  exUaordinaiy 

.1^1  wic 
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state  of  agitation  ;  all  was  confusion,  noise, 
and  shrieking ;  the  waggons  left  their  ap- 
pointed places  in  the  lines  and  separated; 
the  cavalry  dispersed  into  small  bodies,  which 
appeared  endeavouring  to  outstrip  each  other, 
tut  all  in  a  rearward  direction.  "What  is 
this?"  cried  the  cardinal  in  amazement; 
*  why  are  the  waggons  throwing  their  loads 
away?"  But  ere  he  could  recoverfrom  his 
astonishment,  word  came  from  the  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg  that  the  troops  were  in  fiill 
ffigbt,  and  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
rally  them.  Indeed  the  flight  was  already 
aniversal,  especiallj-  on  the  road  by  the  Castle 
of  Riesenberg  and  in  the  direction  of  Neuem ; 
the  waggons  were  racing  with  each  other  in 
wild  confusion,  and  those  who  had  the  care 
of  them  were  throwing  out  their  loads,  pro- 
Tisions,  drinking  vessels,  everything,  in  order 
to  lighten  them.  Thundeistricken  by  so  un- 
expected and  astonishing  a  catastrophe,  the 
cardinal  himself  was  at  length  carried  away 
by  the  stream ;  nor  was  it  till  the  forests  were 
reached  that  a  body  of  men,  chiefly  at  his 
persuasion,  assumed  an  attitude  of  defence, 
in  order  to  give  breathing- time  to  the  fugi- 
tives and  enable  the  wagons  and  artillery  to 
be  secured.  But  the  light  cavalry  of  the 
Bohemians  galloping  up,  charged  the  cru- 
saders with  such  vigour,  slaying  many  and 
taking  many  prisoners,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  leave  their  waggons  and  artillery  with  all 
thdr  appurtenances  in  the  lurch.  TTie  un- 
fortunate cardinal,  whose  men  had  sufficed 
most,  found  great  difficulty  in  escaping  the 
danger  that  threatened  him,  not  so  nruch 
from  the  Hussites  as  from  the  crusaders,  who 
in  their  exasperation  laid  upon  him  the  blame 
of  the  disaster.  In  order  to  save  his  life,  the 
Bishop  of  Wurtiburg  took  him  into  the  midst 
of  his  men,  and  there,  disguised  as  a  common 
soldier,  he  rode  on  in  agony  of  mind  without 
once  dismounting  or  tasting  meat  or  drink 
for  an  entire  day  and  night.  The  panic 
among  the  crusaders  was  so  boundless,  and 
their  terror  so  preternatural,  that,  for  instance, 
several  resident  citizens  of  Nuremberg,  as 
they  hurried  in  their  fright  into  their  own 
town,  sought  for  lodgings  as  if  they  had 
arrived  in  a  strange  place. 

We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  the 
dcscripticm  given  by  an  old  Bohemian  an- 
nalist of  the  events  of  the  following  night. 
"So  greatly,"  says  he,  "were  the  Germans 
terrified  and  confounded  on  that  day,  that 
they  knev  not  which  way  to  flee ;  their  wag- 
gons went  singly  hither  and  thither  in  the 
forest,  and  the  Germans  concealed  them- 


selves among  the  bushes.  Others  took  the 
direction  of  Bohemia,  imagining  themselves 
to  be  fleeing  homeward.  But  the  Bohemians 
were  all  night  long  among  the  German  wag- 
gons— for  the  Bohemian  army  was  already 
broken  up — «nd  slept  not  the  whole  night  in 
the  forest,  but  drew  themselves  wine  out  of 
great  casks  and  took  spoil  from  the  waggons ; 
and  on  some  of  the  German  waggons  there 
was  gunpowder;  this  they  set  on  fire  and 
let  off  from  a  distance.  And  thus  there  was 
great  noise  and  great  clamour  in  the  forest 
all  night  long." 

The  next  morning,  August  15*,  the  Bo- 
hemians collected  a  large  mass  of  prisoners, 
partly  by  felling  a  number  of  trees,  among 
the  boughs  and  in  the  foliage  of  which  the 
fugitives  had  concealed  themselves.  These 
they  formed  into  long  columns,  and  marched 
them  away  manacled  together  two  and  two. 
The  slain  and  captives  were  never  counted, 
but  the  completeness  of  the  victory  may  be 
estimated  by  the  amoHBt  of  the  spoil.  Out 
of  four  thousand  wagons,  scarcely  three 
hundred — which  had  been  the  first  to  com- 
mence the  flight — returned  to  Germany.  AH 
the  artillery  was  captured  by  the  Bohemians, 
besides  many  valuable  tents,  banners,  arras 
of  all  descriptions,  money,  gold  and  silver 
plate,  costly  articles  of  dress,  gunpowder, 
provisions,  &c  But  the  greatest  triumph  of 
the  Hussites  was  the  capture  of  the  Pope's 
Bull,  containing  the  summons  to  the  crusade 
against  them,  and  of  Cardinal  Julian's  golden 
crucifix  and  official  mande  and  robes.  These 
trophies  were  preserved  for  two  centuries  at 
Tauss,  while  the  captured  banners  long 
waved  over  the  Teyn  diurch  in  the  "  Ring," 
a  large  open  space  in  the  city  of  Prague. 

The  next  thing  was  to  free  Moravia  from 
the  devastations  of  the  army  of  Duke  Albert 
of  Austria,  which  had  been  invading  that 
province  with  considerable  success  and 
greater  cruelty,  and  had  burned  to  the 
ground  about  five  hundred  small  towns  and 
villages.  This  iras  soon  effected  by  Prokop 
the  Great,  who  hastened  with  all  speed  to 
the  aid  of  Prokt^ek,  or  Prokop  the  Little, 
and  chased  the  intruders  bq^and  the  Danube. 

Thus  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  Bohemia 
itself,  with  the  excejrtion  of  a  few  Catholic 
castles  and  towns,  anS  also  Moravia,  were 
cleared  of  foes  ;  and  the  hallowed  chauce, 
the  victorious  emblem  of  national  unity  and 
enthusiasm,  held  undisputed  sway,  to  the 
joy  of  the  Czeskish  people  and  the  terror  of 
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BESETTING   SINS. 


EVEN  in  the  case  of  the  sincere  Christian 
there  is  commonly  some  sin  which  con- 
tinues easily  to  beset  him  and  to  seek  to 
recover  the  power  which  it  has  lost,  and 

which,  like  a  loose  garment  winding  itself 
round  the  limbs  of  the  ancient  racer,  clogs 
his  movements  and  threatens,  if  not  cast 
aside,  to  prevent  his  ever  reaching  the 
heavenly  goal.  In  some  men,  this  hostile 
iaHuehce  has  its  origin  and  its  strengtli  in  a 
constitutional  bias  with  which  they  are  bom. 
The  stream  of  their  natural  corruption  has, 
almost  from  the  first,  contracted  itself  into 
this  narrower  channel,  and  it  seems  especially 
difficult  either  to  dislodge  it  or  to  dry  it  up. 

In  the  case  of  others,  die  impeding  influence 
arises  from  the  old  habits  and  the  recollected 
sins  of  their  unconverted  state,  which  come 
back  to  their  minds  not  only  as  accusing 
spectres,  but  as  seducing  tempters,  striving  to 
lure  them  back  again  to  their  house  of 
bondage.  This  describes  what  we  mean  by 
"  besetting  sins." 

Have  you  an  earnest  wish  to  discover  what 
is  your  own  particular  besetting  sin,  which 
hangs  upon  your  soul  not  only  like  an  en- 
tanghng  net  but  like  a  poisoned  robe,  and 
makes  you  tread  so  imperfectly  in  the  holy 
footsteps  of  Christ?  You  need  have  little 
difficulty  in  doing  this,  if  you  are  only  tine 
to  yourself  and  to  your  heavenly  Master. 
What  is  that  particular  sin  which  has  been 
the  occasion  of  your  most  frequent  stumblings 
and  falls,  which  most  disturbs  your  peace  of 
mind,  injures  your  usefulness,  tempts  you  to 
restrain  prayer,  and  mars  your  communion 
with  God  ?  What  is  that  sin  about  which  you 
are  most  tender,  and  which  you  would  like 
to  spare  if  you  might,  regarding  which  you 
shrink  from  being  reminded  in  your  most 
solemn  moments  when  you  are  thinking  of 
death  and  judgment,  and  hankerings  after 
which  come  back  upon  you  again  after  you 
had  appeared  to  yourselves  to  banish  it,  as 
if  it  possessed  a  thousand  lives  ?  What  is 
that  sin  the  thought  of  which  has,  in  your 
hours  of  dangerous  sickness,  blighted  your 
assurance  of  salvation  and  made  you  aJraid  to 
die  i*  The  propensity  within  you  which 
answers  in  its  leading  features  to  this  descrip- 
tion is  your  besetting .  sin,  and,  more  than 
every  other,  places  your  salvation  in  jeopardy. 
Give  it  no  quarter.  It  is  the  traitor 
within  you  by  whose  help  and  connivance 
"the  strong  man  armed"  hopes  that  he  shall 
one  day  recover  the  goods  which  he  has  lost. 


I  It  disturbs  and  vexes  you  now;    but  b^in 

I  to  bear  with,  it  and  to  give  place  to  it,  and  i 
it  will  first  become  your  master,  and  then 
your  destroyer.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
getting  to  heaven  side  by  side  vrith  an  in-  , 
dulged  sin,  I  am  reminded  by  this  last  re-  . 
mark  of  the  vivid  picture  once  traced  in  my  ' 
hearing  by  a  beloved  friend  and  eminent 
minister  now  with  God,  The  eagle  which 
bore  up  from  the  earth  a  live  serpent  in  its 
talons,  expecting  to  destroy  the  reptile  at  its 
will,  soared  bravely  up  into  the  sunlight  for  a 
time,  but  as  men  watched  its  movements, -it  ' 
was  observed  first  to  pause  in  its  upward  \ 
flight,  then  to  flutter,  and  then  to  descend  ;  [ 
and  by  the  time  that  the  royal  bird  reached 
tlie  eartti,  it  was  dead.  For  the  serpent  had,^ 
gradually  wr^led  out  of  its  hold,  wound  ' 
itself  round  its  body,  strangled  it,  and  stung 
it  See  in  this  an  emblem  of  the  man  who  | 
hopes  to  reach  heaven  while  he  fails  to  , 
"mortify  his  members  which  are  upon  the  ' 
earth,"  and  to  "  lay  aside  every  weight,"  espe-  i 
cially  "  the  sin  which  doth  most  easily  beset 

But  how  are 
aside  ?     What 

prudence,  as  Coleridge  has  termed  them,  by 
the  use  and  application  of  which  we  may  hops  ] 
successfully  to  resist  and  weaken  the  force 
of  such  sins,  and  ultimately  to  destroy  them  , 
altogether  ?  I  shall  endeavour  to  supply  ' 
some  hints  in  answer  to  this  question.  | 

I.  One  important  rule  is  frequently  to 
represent  to  our  minds  the  evil  nature  of 
that  particular  sin  which  fi:om  bitter  and 
humbling  experience  we  know  "  most  easily 
besets  us."  For  the  likelihood  is  great  that 
frequent  thoughts  of  this  sin,  and  even  the 
frequent  repetition  of  it  at  least  in  degree, 
may  have  'gradually  dulled  the  sensibility 
of  conscience  in  respect  to  its  "  exceed- 
ing sinfulness;"  while  the  &ct  that  it  is 
more  congenial  to  our  nature  than  any 
other  kind  of  sin,  may  have  rendered  our 
hearts  only  too  perversely  ingenious  in 
framing  apologies  for  its  partial  retention 
and  indulgence.  How  especially  necessaiy, 
therefore,  that  we  should  be  made  to  sec 
such  a  sin  in  the  clear  light  of  God's  Word, 
— that  the  light  irom  Sinai,  and  the  yet 
more  awful  light  from  Calvary,  should  be 
made  to  fall  upon  it,  and  to  pierce  it  through 
and  through  I  How  desirable  that  we  should 
be  brought  to  see  the  havoc  and  ruin  which 
this  very  sin  when  yielded  to  has  wrought 
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in  other  men  with  a  Christian  name — ^how 
it  has  "slain  many  mighty,"  and  which  similar 
destruction,  if  we  become  weary  of  resisting 
and  opposing  it,  it  has  in  store  for  us  also. 
We  should  often  think  how  the  same  sin 
would  appear  to  us,  if  we  saw  it  committed 
by  another.  We  should  become  awake  to 
the  momentous  nature  of  this  conflict  which 
we  are  waging  with  the  powers  of  evil,  and 
try  to  see  it  as  the  good  angels  see  it.  The 
common  wars  which  men  are  accustomed  to 
wage  with  one  another  are  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  great  soul-battle  of  a  human 
being  with  his  besetting  sin.  They  are  but 
the  contest  of  shadows  with  shadows,  and  for 
shadows.  But  eternal  life  is  the  tremendous 
stake  at  issue  in  our  conflict  "They  seek 
to  gain  a  corruptible  crown,  but  we  an  incor- 
ruptible," 

2,  Another  maxim  of  first  consequence  is 
to  make  ourselves  aware  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  our  besetting  sins  have 
formerly  obtained  power  over  us.  What 
have  been  those  outward  conditions  or 
combinations  of  drcumslances  which  have 
usually  stirred  the  sin  into  fatal  aaion  and 
thrown  us  off  our  guard  ?  What  have  been 
its  subtle  beginnings — what  its  most  com- 
mon inlets  into  oiirsoul  ?  Men  who  were  set 
to  garrison  a  fortress  would  be  certain  so  to 
observe  the  tactics  of  their  assailants,  and 
to  place  a  double  guard,  and  perhaps  erect 
new  barriers  at  the  points  where  they  had 
formerly  been  exposed  to  sudden  and  dan- 
gerous surprises.  And  the  Christian  is  wise 
who  acts  similarly  in  spiritual  matters,  for  it  is 
a  just  remark  that  "nature  is  always  weaker 
where  it  has  once  given  way."  We  should 
'  form  the  very  lowest  estimate  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  man  who,  after  having  been  robbed 
and  wounded,  and  left  for  dead  on  a  par- 
ticular road,  was  no  sooner  recovered  than 
he  ventured  to  travel  on  it  again  without  any 
increased  precautions  for  his  safety.  But 
does  not  that  man  only  rush  into  rbore  immi- 
nent hazards  with  the  probability  of  far  more 
fatal  consequences,  who  goes  back  a  second 
time  into  the  midst  of  moral  snares  from  which 
he  was  formerly  rescued  not  without  shame 
and  dishonour?  It  is  presumptuous  in  the 
extreme  to  try  experiments  on  our  own  moral 
strength,  as  if  we  imagined  that  we  were 
meeting  fire  with  water,  while,  as  a  profound 
student  of  human  nature  once  said,  if  we  only 
knew  our  hearts  better  we  should  find  that  we 
wererather  meeting  fire  with  fuel.  Among  the 
early  Christian  legends  a  story  is  related  of  a 
colloquy  which  took  place  between  3  father 
of  the  second  century  and  an  evil  spirit  in  a 


Christian,  whom  he  was  seeking  in  vain  to 
eject.  Upon  the  father's  inquiry  how  he  had 
dared  to  enter  a  Christian,  the  demon  re- 
plied, "I  went  not  to  church  after  him,  but  he 
came  to  the  playhouse  after  me,  and  finding 
him  upon  my  own  ground,  I  have  sought 
to  secure  him  for  myself."  Whatever  we 
make  of  the  legend,  let  us  take  heed  that  we 
do  not  lose  the  precious  moral  that  lies 
beneath  it. 

3.  It  ought  to  be  regarded  by  us  as  another 
primary  rule  of  our  Christian  life  to  resist 
our  besetting  sin,  and  in  common  with 
this  every  sin,  in  its  beginnings.  These  be- 
ginnings are  usually  in  the  form  of  evil 
thoughts  and  unlawful  suggestions,  and  then 
is  the  most  favourable  time  for  doing  battle 
with  the  adversary  of  our  soul  successfully. 
When  the  viper  came  out  of  the  heat  and  fast- 
ened on  Paul's  hand,  he  at  once  shook  off  the 
reptile  into  the  fire,  and  so  he  "felt  no  harm," 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  "we  are  in  our 
own  power  at  the  first  moment  of  temptation, 
in  a  way  in  which  we  are  not  aftenvards." 
Our  enemy  is  still  outside  the  gate  of  our 
soul,  though  he  is  seeking  to  induce  us  to 
give  him  entrance ;  let  us  hesitate  and  parley, 
and  his  foul  feet  are  already  on  the  threshold, 
and  our  power  of  resistance  to  his  further 
progress  is  diminished.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  delusions  which  men  practise  on 
themselves  when  they  imagine  that  they  are 
able  at  any  moment  to  set  bounds  to  sin,  or 
to  say  to  it  as  to  Ihe  advancing  tide,  "  Thus 
far  shalt  thou  go,  but  no  further."  Allow  it 
to  take  one  step,  and  it  will  take  another  and 
another.  It  is  an  observation  of  one  of  the 
old  Puritans  that  "its  not  acting  is  more 
easily  prevented  than  its  bounding  after  it 
has. once  begun  to  act" 

These  lesser  sins  have  been  compared  by 
Leighton  to  the  little  thief  who  goes  in  by  the 
window  of  the  house  and  opens  the  door  to 
a  number  of  other  thieves  stronger  than  him- 
self. "Happy  shall  he  be  who  takelh  and 
dasheth  those  little  ones  against  the  stones." 
That  evil  spirit  who  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture 
by  way  of  pre-eminence'  as  "  the  Tempter," 
is  far  too  skilful  iti  his  malignant  art  to  try 
to  draw  a  Christian  at  the  first  into  the 
grosser  forms  and  more  ripened  degrees  of 
his  besetting  sins.  He  first  dries  the  green 
wood  and  then  bums  it.  He  endeavours  by 
making  the  man's  mind  familiar  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  particular  transgression, and 
fanninginto  life  and  sUength  inordinate  desires 
after  its  commission,  by  degrees  to  sap  and 
mine  the  foundations  and  pillars  of  his  moral 
integrity.    And  thus  hundreds  receive  grievous 
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irounda,  and  arc  even  lost,  who  would  have 
been  put  on  their  guard  by  more  direct  and 
open  coethods  of  assault  The  shepherd  on 
the  Alps,  who  had  breasted  the  storm  and 
bafiled  the  brawling  waves  of  the  mountain 
torrent,  and  imagining  that  all  his  dange/s ' 
now  past,  heedlessly  laid  himself  down  is  the 
wilderness  to  sleep,  perished  in  a,  snow-wreath 
whose  flakes  fell  silently  upon  him  while  he 
slumbered,  and  formed  at  once  his  winding- 
sheet  and  his  grave.  In  one  of  his  finest 
pictures,  Southey  describes  an  enchantress  as 
gradually  winding  her  thread  around  her 
victim,  wiiicb  is  so  thin  as  to  be  only  visible 
when  held  up  in  t{ie  suoH^t,  and  yet  at 
length  she  binds  hun  with  it  so  firmly  that, 
laughing  over  him  with  mocking  triumph,  she 
declares  him  to  be  hers.  Did  be  mean  to 
present  us  in  this  outward  image  with  a 
picture  of  the  manner  in  which  the  more 
subtle  and  bidden  forms  at  temptation  often 
work  in  achieving  a  fatal  mastoy  over  the 
secure  and  all  nswatdifnl  soul  t ' 

"  Mj  ihirai  a  null,  rar  thniA  ii  Em, 
But  hfi  Bast  ba 
A  ■tnnfftr  tbiis  tiiee 
Who  can  tmk  tha  tliraad  of  Bine." 

The  same  mc»al  truth  was  k>ng  since  ex- 
pressed in  that  proverb  tA  the  Rabbins,  "  Evil 
desire  in  the  banning  is  like  a  Rider's 
web :  afteiwaids,  it  is  like  a  cart-rope." 

4.  It  is  on  excellent  rule  wboiwe  aie  seek- 
ing to  subdue  our  besetting  sin  to  cultivate 
with  special  earoestness  the  <^>poEite  Chrifr- 
tian  virtue  or  grace.  When  a  man  is  afraid 
of  fallmg  over  a  precipice  be  is  not  content 
with  standing  erect  on  its  Tciy  verge.  He 
c»ily  thinks  himself  safe  when  lie  has  gone  as 
far  as  passible  to  the  other  side  of  the  road. 
And  something  similar  to  this  is  advisable  in 
our  moral  diBcipUne  when  we  would  rid  our- 
selves of  a  sin  to  which  we  are  conscious  of 
being  particularly  prone.  When  we  have 
discoToed  ourselves  forming  an  undue  love 
for  what  are  termed  "  tlie  pleasures  of  the 
taUe,"  it  is  more  than  time  that  we  betook 
ourselves  to  a  meagre  fare,  and  ceased  to  look 
on  the  wine  when  it  moveth  itself  aright. 
"Where  it  laughs  in  thy  face,  then  shut  thine 
eyes,  lest  it  steal  into  thy  heart.  Solomon 
knew  that  from  looking  on  it,  men  come  to 
like  it,  from  liking  to  tasting,  frtim  ratring  to 
a  draught,  from  one  draught  to  another,  till 
the  man  is  metamoi^osed  into  a  beast."  On 
the  same  principle  Jeremy  Taylor  exhorts 
the  irritable  man,  when  he  finds  angei  be- 
ginning to  rise  in  his  breast,  "  instantly  to 
seal  up  his  li[n  and  not  let  it  go  forth  ;  for, 
like  fire  when  it  wants  vent,  it  will  suppress 


itself."  In  like  manner,  let  it  be  supposed 
that  one  of  those  besetting  sins  for  irtiidi 
"  your  heart  condemns  you  "  is  censononv 
ness,  then  it  would  prove  an  excellent  healing 
rc^men  for  this  most  unainiable  temper  to 
labour  much  in  attaining  the  excellent  grace 
of  charity — particularly  to  expatiate,  b(«h  in 
thought  and  word,  upon  the  more  favourable 
parts  of  men's  character,  always  to  put  the 
best  construction  on  their  conduct  of  which 
it  will  adout,  and  when  you  can  say  no  good 
of  them,  just  to  say  nothing.  There  is  on« 
particular  class  of  besetting  sins,  in  our  deal- 
ings with  which  this  lame  Apostle  holds  up 
before  us  his  own  salutary  practice  for  our 
guidance.  I  refer  to  those  sinful  aj^tites 
which  have  their  seat  in  part  in  our  "  bodies 
of  sin."  We  must  beware  of  stimulatii^ 
those  appetites  through  the  undue  pampering 
of  our  bodies  either  by  gluttony,  intemper- 
ance, or  idleness,  making  those  propensities 
our  masters,  which  were  only  meant  to 
be  OUT  servants.  "  I  keep  under  my  body," 
says  be, "  and  bring  it  into  subjection,  lest  that 
by  any  means,  when  I  have  preached  ti> 
others,  I  myself  should  be  a  cast-away." 

5.  ThenwhataninvahuibleFesourceagainst  I 
our  besetting  sin,  and  against  all  sin,  is  prayer,  ' 
by  which  we  renew  our  confederacy  widi 
heaven  and  bring  down  onmipotent  grace  to 
"ourhelpBgainsttitemighty!"  Theinstsnccs 
ue  innumecable  in  which  prayer  has  pvt 
another  spirit  into  men,  and  those  who  were 
t^  nature  timid,  despondmg,  and  irresolute 
have  come  from  their  closets  declaring,  "  I 
can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which 
strengtheneth  me."  "  I  believe, "  says  Soudi, 
"  th^  is  none  who  ever  kneeled  down  to 
this  du^  with  a  good  heart,  and  performed  it 
well,  but  rose  up  with  a  better.  If  be  came 
to  it  with  desires  against  bis  sin,  he  went 
away  with  strength  added  to  his  desires." 
Paul  tclb  ns  that  this  was  his  own  eiqteri- 
ence  in  the  matter  of  "the  thom  in  the 
flesh,  the  messenger  of  Satan  sent  to  bu&t 
him."  In  answer  to  his  three4imes-r<peated 
prayer,  he  obtained  such  promise  oi  heavenly 
aid  as  made  him  ready  to  gk»Y  even  in  his 
infirmities.  Even  a  btid  ejaculatory  prayer, 
when  no  other  divine  expedient  was  at  h^d, 
has  been  suffident  ere  now  lo  make  a  man  a 
conqueror  over  his  besetting  temptation.  It 
is  recorded  of  the  late  eminent  Mr.  Hall,  of 
Bristol,  that  when  on  one  occasion  he  fek 
himself  on  the  point  of  being  betrayed  into 
"  spewing  unadvisedly  with  his  lips,"  he  rfr 
tired  to  a  comet  of  his  library  in  which  be 
had  been  conversing  with  his  brethren,  and 
was  ovedieard  repeating  again  and  again  the 
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prayer,  "  O  Lamb  of  God,  calm  my  perturbed 
spirit."  He  then  returned  to  his  brethren 
with  his  mind  tranquillised,  and  his  "face 
shining  as  it  had  been  the  lace  of  an  angeL" 

6.  Above  all,  we  shall  only  succeed  in 
resisting  our  besetting  sins  and  in  obtaining 
final  and  everlasting  deliverance  from  them, 
by  the  habitual  cultivation  of  a  strong  and 
lively  faJth.  This  is  the  victory  that  over- 
cometh  alike  the  world  and  the  flesh  in  all 
their  different  foims  of  opposition  and  ob- 
struction, even  that  "  faith  which  is  the  sub- 
stance of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen."  When  a  man  is  able  to 
realise  to  his  mind  with  something  of  the 
nearness  and  certainty  of  objects  that  are 
tangible  and  visible,  those  rewards  of  heaven 
which  are  provided  for  all  who  continue 
"faithftil  unto  death,"  but  which  must  be 
irrecoverably  and  eternally  lost  where  there  is 
not  perseverance  to  the  end  in  faith  and  holy 
obedience,  then  it  is  that  sin  and  tempta- 
tion lose  their  hold  andhe  becomes  "  strong 
to  do  exploits."  But  let  faith  become  lan- 
guid, and  the  divine  impulse  that  formerly 
moved  us  is  suspended,  and  we  are  helpless 
as  the  becalmed  ship  in  mid-ocearL  That 
glorious  picture  gallery  of  Old  Testament 
saints  which  has  been  painted  by  Paul  in 
Ms  eleventh  chapter  to  the  Hebrews,  was 
intended  to  exhibit  to  us,  from  its  beginning 


to  its  end,  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  faith- 
This  is  its  one  grand  lesson.  And  those  holy 
and  blessed  men  still  call  to  us  from  their 
heavenly  thrones,  "  Arm  yourselves  with  the 
same  mind.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
faith  we  resisted  the  seducements  and  endured 
the  troubles  of  time,  and  we  do  not  regret 
our  choice.  The  sufferings  of  this  present 
life  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glory  that  has  followed."  This  is  the  witness 
borne  by  righteous  Abe!  as  he  looks  back 
upon  his  martyr-death — by  Enoch  and  Noah 
as  they  call  to  mind  their  contest  with  ante- 
diluvian wickedness,  when  they  stood  faith- 
ful among  the  faithless — by  Abraham  as  he 
remembers  how  he  left  behind  him  his  kin- 
dred and  his  father's  house — by  Moses  as  he 
thinks  bow  he  esteemed  the  reproach  of 
Christ  greater  riches  than  all  the  treasures  of 
Egypt,  and  by  all  the  other  innumerable 
hosts  of  the  redeemed.  Look  to  them  as 
your  great  examples  and  forerunners.  And 
particularly  let  your  faith  pierce  through  the 
veil  of  those  outer  heavens  to  the  highest 
throne  of  heaven,  and  to  Him  that  sits  on  it 
waiting  to  bind  your  crown  upon  your  brow 
and  to  garment  you  with  glory ;  and  press 
onward  through  all  the  allurements  of  the 
world,  even  through  fire  and  flood,  to  your 
"recompense  of  reward." 

ANDREW  THOMSON. 
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H,  aftaimid,  it  TUldMh  the  psacuble  frdt  of  ■ 


WHAT  shall  Thine  "afterward"  be,  O 
Lord, 
For  this  dark  and  suffering  night  ? 
Father,  wiat  shall  Thine  "  afterward  "  be  ? 
Hast  Thou  a  momir^  of  joy  for  me, 
And  a  new  and  joyous  light? 

What  shall  Thine  "  afterward  "  be,  O  Lord, 
For  the  moan  that  I  cannot  stay  7 

Wilt  Thou  turn  it  to  some  new  song  of 
praise. 

Sweeter  than  sonowless  heart  could  raise. 
When  the  ni^t  bath  passed  away  ? 


What  shall  Thine  "afterward"  be,  0  Lord, 

For  this  -helplessness  of  pain  ? 
A  clearer  view  of  my  home  above. 
Of  my  Father's  strength   and   my  Father's 
love? 

Shall  this  be  my  lasting  gain  ? 

What  shall  Thine  "  afterward  "  be,  O  Lord  ? 

How  long  must  Thy  child  endare? 
Thou  laiowest !  'tis  well  that  I  know  it  not ! 
Thine  "afterward"  cometh,   I  cannot  tell 
what. 

But  I  know  that  Thy  word  is  sure. 


What  shall  Thine  "  afterward  "  be,  O  Lord  ? 

I  wonder,  and  wait  to  see,  ' 

(While  to  Thy  chastening  hand  I  bow). 
What  "peaceable  fruit"  may  be  ripening 
now, 

Bipeoing  fast  for  me  > 

FRANCES   RtCLEY   HAVERGAL. 
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MARGARET. 


By  the  author  • 

"  The;  tlu  tara  ubi 


^.  eventful 
year  has 
passed 
over 
Mar. 
garet's 

~  head ; 

"  Femhill 

^  is     still 

:  h    e 


and  El- 
.  spetare, 
f  as  be- 
fore, her 
o  n  1 
comp: 

,  ,  nions. 

Charlie  and  Dolly  have  grown,  and  added 
a  year's  wisdom  to  tiieir  strange  sayings  and 
doings.  Rabbits  were  transplanted  from  the 
Towers,  and  are  an  endless  source  of  amuse- 
ment. 

Sometimes  they  are  dangled  in  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  from  the  trees;  especially  upon 
windy  days  this  recreation  is  allowed  them. 

"  Children  !  children  I  how  can  you  be  so 
cruel  ?"  said  Margaret,  the  first  time. 

"  They  Hie  it,  Aunt  Marg'ret,"  said  Charlie 
scornfully.     "  Don't  we  like  swinging  ?  " 

Elspet  has  been  fibbing,  and  saving,  and 
planning  as  busily  as  ever ;  Margaret's  old 
dresses  have  come  out  furbished  up  and  look- 

_  as  new  as  mourning  of  a  year's  time  can 
be  made  to  look ;  and  Margaret  has  been 
painting,  painting,  painting,  and  caring  about 
her  clothes  not  at  all. 

Through  the  long  summer  days  she  stands 
or  sits  before  that  easel  we  have  seen  so 
often — drawing  from  nature,  from  the  chil- 
dren playing  beside  her,  or  from  memory. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  sketch  of  Rome  frotn  the 
Pincian  Hill,  the  sea  of  roofs  cunningly  mys- 
tified in  a.  soft  sunset  haze. 

She  has  a  pencil  sketch  of  Jack  Williams 
n  a  note-book,  which  she  has  shown  to 
Ellen.     It  brought  tears  into  those  truthful 


ooly  it»nd  lod  wail." 

but  impassive  eyes.  She  has  promised  to  try 
and  open  the  way  for  his  reception  at  home. 
When  she  and  Margaret  think  the  time  has 
come,  Margaret  undertakes  to  bring  the  pro- 
digal— for  as  such  Ellen  still  looks  upon  him 
— to  the  father's  arms.  We  have  no  fear  at 
all  for  Jack  Williams. 

In  the  meantime  things  go  badly  in  Femhill 
parish.  Litde  attempts  at  improvement  are 
nipped  in  the  bud  j  anything  unusual  is  for- 
bidden, under  the  most  unusual  circumstance ; 
the  rector  meets  cross  looks  at  every  turn,  and 
cannot  meet  with  a  curate ;  irritated  landladies 
say,  "  the  very  reu/s  is  gone  down,  all  along 
o'  the  parson ; "  and  poor  unconscious  little 
Ellen  blames  all  the  parish  rather  than  hei 
father,  but  is  standing  in  the  gap  all  the  same. 

"We  do  like  the  young  lady,  miss,"  the 
people  would  say  to  Margaret,  while  they 
fiOed  her  ear  with  complaints  of  the  rector's 
hardness. 

Jeanie  Carter  has  gone  over  to  the  "  Metho- 
dies"  long  ago.  "It's  my  only  chance  of 
getting  to  the  good  place,  miss,"  she  says  to 
Margaret.  "  For  parson  he  ain't  a-going  to 
show  me  in,  that's  certain." 

Philippine  has  been  tmce  to  Femhill,  in 
spite  of  Elspet's  stoutest  endeavours  to  pre- 
vent the  catastrophe ;  for  who  could  tell  how 
much  of  the  truth  would  percolate  to  "  the 
room,"  and  how  many  of  Elspet's  stories 
would  be  proved  agamst  her?  Margaret 
thinks  Philippine  more  lovable  and  more 
lovely  than  ever.  They  talk  now  oi  past 
times  without  restraint,  and  it  seems  happiest 
for  both.  A  certain  dignity,  almost  grandeur, 
has  come  over  Philippine  of  late.  Only  in 
Jack  Leslie's  presence  the  demon  of  scom 
and  relentless  persecution  seizes  her  anew ; 
but,  like  an  india-rubber  ball,  he  rebounds  all 
nore  for  being  crushed  and  trodden  on, 
Margaret  is  always  expecting  the  day  when 
the  tinal  blow  will  be  given,  and  there  will 
L  collapse  from  which  the  poor  ball  will 
wever  recover. 

Time  is  smoothing  out  the  lines  of  care 
id  sorrow  from  Margaret's  face.  People 
tell  her  she  would  be  fat  and  fair  once  more 
if  she  worked  less  hard.  But  work  she  will ; 
and  painting  after  painting  is  finished  and 
dispatched.  The  Beauchamps  have  got 
several  orders  for  her;  and  no  wonder,  for 
the  first  six  weeks  after  Margaret's  return 
were  taken  up  in  finishing  Philippine's  por- 


trait.  Mr.  Beauchamp  has  offered  her  two 
hundred  guineas  for  it ;  then  one  hundred ; 
then  fifty.  But  Margaret  stoutly  refuses  all 
payment,  and  by  the  time  April  had  come 
round  the  finished  picture  was  hanging  in 
Mr.  Beauchamp's  study. 

No  wonder  oideis  flow  in  to  Margaret ; 


here  and  there,  just  touching  the  passion- 
flowers falling  around  her,  just  illuminating 
their  green  leaves  and  showing  out  in  lovely 
transparency  its  shape  and  deUcate  veins. 

Miss    Marshall   has  quite  a   style  of  her 
own,  people  aie  saying  :  "  an  atmosphere  of 

I.  N.S. 
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for  there  is  Philippine,  with  all  the  witchery 
of  her  beautiful  face  and  manner,  the  sheen 
upon  her  glossy  hair,  the  very  trick  of  her 
lithe  hand  and  tiny  wrist,  with  the  passion- 
flower between  the  long  fingers.  There  she 
is^  a  httle  in  shadow,  all  in  a  sof^  mist  of 
gauzy  white,  the  sunlight  just  Idssii^  her 


herself,"  some  one  has  remarked  who  knows 
her.  And  who  can  wonder  that,  in  spite  of 
herself,  Margaret  is  growing  cheery,  forgetting 
sad  times  now  and  then,  as  she  should,  learn- 
ing at  least  to  know  what  peace  and  hope 
mean? 
S9 
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And  yet  she  has  sad  timea  too,  and  who 
can  blsmc  her  ? 

"MrPaUH-l  them  h«t  kBow1«d|«,  orlr  thoB, 

And  bear  iIh  nationi  pnulns  (hca  fu-  off, 
Too  (»t  [  Ay,  E|iAiiLu  out  quick  tenaQ  of  Igvi^ 


Whicti  could  not  twit  lo  la  th 


n™to«k 


Margaret's  kouI  did  not  beat  out  in  verse, 
but  surely  it  was  poetry. 

"Ay,  ay,  she's  got  a  new  power,"  said 
Joshua  Pickering,  whistling  over  her  latest 
paintings.  "  Wherever  it's  come  from,  it's  a 
new  power.  One  'ud  think  she  had  been  in 
love  to  see  the  passion  in  that  face,  eh? 
ch  ?  "  he  soliloquised.  "  Instead  of  harden- 
ing herself  into  a  Niobe,  and  scorning  poor 
Carew.  Niobe!  thafs  a  good  notion  for 
you,  Joshua  I  Faint  her  as  a  Niobe  for  the 
next  Academy  1  Done  I"  And  he  thumped 
his  hand  on  the  table  while  he  broke  into 
the  "Quaodo  a  te  lieta"  of  Fauit,  and  put 
half  the  passion  he  had  Ibuad  in  Margaret's 
"Juliet"  into  his, 

"  O Margkaita  !  O  Marg/terita  !  io 

ti  sarefedele  a  msiri  anutr  /" 

Ma^aret  is  to  go  out  to  Rome  in  the 
winter.  A  compromise  has  been  made  about 
the  studio  there.  Tempted  sorely  as  she  is 
by  the  future  <|rhich  Mr.  Pickering  opens  to 
her  as  the  certain  consequence  of  a  year's 
study  in  the  Eternal  City,  Margaret  holds 
resolutely  to  her  deCerminadon  of  neither 
risking  Uie  children's  health  by  a  summer  or 
autumn  in  that  climate,  nor  of  leaving  them 
behind  her.  Philippine,  and  even  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ,  round  whose  heart  Dtdly  had  entwined 
herself  firmly,  have  done  all  in  their  power  to 
break  her  decision.  They  will  take  care  of 
the  children  ;  they  will  send  them  out  in  the 
winter  with  Elspet  to  join  Margaret  at  Rome. 
An  elderly  lady,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Pickering, 
is  waiting  with  open  arms  to  receive  her, 
while  Margaret  is  to  have  a  studio  of  her 
own  in  the  next  house,  and  her  movements 
are  to  be  quite  independent. 

"  My  darlings,  I  will  never  leave  you 
again,"  says  Margaret,  after  the  hottest  con- 
test is  over,  taking  a  child  on  each  knee,  and 
laying  her  white  face  upon  their  rosy,  dimpled 
cheeks.  No  one  knows  how  hot  this  last 
contest  has  been ;  for  it  is  between  Margaret 
and  herself— between  a  strong,  passionate 
impulse  over  an  open  letter,  and  duty,  whose 
voice  has  always  been  with  her  so  trouble- 
so  mely  loud. 

"  Not  even  if  you  rf«.  Aunt  Marg'ret? 
You'll  take  us  with  you  if  you  die,  Aunt 


Marg'ret  ?  There'll  be  just  room  for  two  to 
go  with  you,  Aunt  Marg'ret,  won't  there  ?" 

"  Or,  if  tiiere  isn't  room  for  two  there'd  be 
room  for  one.  Aunt  Marg'ret?  If  there  isn't 
rpom,  I  could  go  with  you,  couldn't  I  ?  and 
then  Dolly  could  come  with  Elspet,  couldn't 
she?" 

"Is  the  gate  up  there  very  wide.  Aunt 
Marg'ret  ?  There  aren't  any  hurdles  to  keep 
us  out,  like  in  the  field  where  all  the  cowslips 
grows?  If  there  is,  God's  angels  '11  knock 
'em  all  down.  Aunt  Mai^ret,  when  they  see 
you  and  me  and  Dolly  coming  in." 

"  Shall  we  go  alone,  children  ?  "  says  Mar- 
garet, and  her  voice  trembles  ever  so  little  as 
she  speaks. 

"  Yes,  yes,  quite  alone  I — ^you  and  me  and 
DoUy." 

ZUL 


There  is  a  studio  in  Rome;  and  I  beg 
your  patience  while  I  take  you  there.  The 
uneventful  year  has  passed:  a  year  and  a 
month  have  passed,  and  Margaret  Marshall  is 
standing  up  before  her  easel  in  Rome.*  She 
is  painting  Stella,  the  beautiful  model  from 
the  Spanish  Steps. 

She  has  been  two  hours  standing  so  :  two 
hours  has  Stella  leaned  over  a  broken  balus- 
trade and^eld  up  her  tired  arms  to  shade  hCT 
eyes  from  a  half-imaginaiy  sun.  How  hard 
Margaret  is  to-day ;  she  does  not  once  think  of 
Stella  and  her  weariness :  she  is  painting  too 
fast  and  eagerly;  too  fast  and  eagerly  for 
success. 

Every  moment  she  stops  suddenly :  lifts  up 
her  white  lace :  holds  the  brush  almost  rigidly 
in  her  fingers :  then  puuts  again  faster  than 

The  studio  is  not  like  other  studios  at 
most  times.  Charlie  and  Dolly  patter  up  and 
down,  paint  pictures,  touch  Margaret's  colours, 
ask  questions,  or  pull  the  silver  pins  out  of 
Stella's  hair.  But  to-day  the  children  have 
been  sent  away  almost  impatiently.  "  I  can't 
stand  the  noise,"  Margaret  says  to  herself. 
And  it  seems  verily  as  if  the  very  sound  of 
her  brush  upon  the  canvas  were  too  much  for 
her,  so  often  she  stops,  and  listens,  and  then 
paints  again. 

There  are  footsteps  on  the  stairs  at  last. 
Margaret  puts  down  her  palette  and  brush 
softly,  dismisses  Stella  witliout  much  cere- 
mony, and  throws  up  the  window,  till  it 
rattles  in  its  old  creaking  frame,  and  a  priest 
below  looks  up  to  wonder  at  the  noise. 

The  footsteps  draw  quite  near.  How  slow 
they  are !    Surely  now — now !    Surely  now  1 
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They  are  at  the  door.    The  bandle — will  it 
never  turn  ? 

It  turns  at  last.  Margaret  moves  a  step 
forward  She  draws  a  quick  sharp  breath ; 
her  lips  part.  "  Death,  or  life  ?  "  tbey  seem 
to  ask,  though  tbey  are  motioDlett. 

"  Come,  my  dear,"  says  a  sweet  voice  we 
have  heard  before ;  "  will  yoa  coax  ?  " 

There  is  no  answer.  Mai^aret  is  pinning 
her  black  shawl  across  her  breast,  and  the 
white  fingers  will  hardly  do  her  biddii^. 

It  is  done  at  last    The  black  bonnet 
pat  on,  and  the  ribbons  tied.    With  a  strange 
reaction  she  begins  ddying  the  studio  slowly 
and  deliberately. 

"  Margaret  I  my  dear/"  sa^s  the  sweet 
voice  with  a  touch  of  half-entreaty,  half- 
reproach.  Margaret  puts  down  the  easel  me- 
chanicaUy,  and  allows  her  hand  to  be  drawn 
into  anodier  hand. 

Th^  go  down  the  long  broad  stair  without 
spealdi^.  Into  the  street  without  speaking. 
How  long  the  stair  is — how  long  the  street  is 
— will  they  never  see  the  end  ? 

They  come  to  the  end  without  speaking. 
lliCy  have  reached  a  Sight  of  steps.  Margaret 
strikes  her  foot  gainst  the  lowest  step,  and 
passes  her  hand  before  her  eyes.  Hei  guide 
pauses.  They  go  up.  The  great  door  is 
open.  A  waiter  is  standing  by  the  door.  He 
is  whistling  "  Giovanettin  tie  passi  per  la  via  I" 
but  he  stops,  bows,'  and  moves  out  of  the  way 
as  the  two  women  approach. 

It  seems  to  Margaret  that  a  black  object 
has  been  moved  out  of  her  path ;  she  knows, 
not  whether  it  be  man  or  mountain. 

They  ascend  a  \oag  stair.  Another  long 
stair.  How  long  these  Roman  stairs  must  be  I 
They  cross  a  long  passage.  Margaret's  guide 
pauses,  turns  a  handle,  opens  a  door. 

Ad  empty  room  is  before  them.  Margaret 
is  staring  fixedly  before  her,  opening  her  eyes 
as  if  sight  had  gone  from  her,  and  motionless 
as  death. 

How  long  moments  can  be !  Hours,  days, 
weeks — you  are  nothing  to  such  moments. 
EtemiQr  must  be  an  endless  moment,  that 
knows  DO  measurement,  no  counting,  no 
name. 

There  is  a  folding  door  half  open  at  the 
other  side  the  room.  The  little  light  that 
comes  from  it  is  soft  and  dim. 

A  few  steps  across  the  room :  a  wild  fight- 
ing with  the  thick  mist  before  her  eyes :  a 
fierce  efibrt  to  reach  something,  swne  one, 
looming  out  there — there — a  few  feet  from 
her,  and  not  yet  leached.  1 

Then  there  is  a  low  sc^  cry.    A  sound  that  | 


in  this  place  of  dreams  may  be  the  folding  of 
an  angel's  wings.     No  more. 

Mai^aret's  guide  has  passed  back  into  the 
other  room.  We  will  go  with  her.  She  has 
fallen  on  her  knees  and  is  calling  for  Uessings 
upon  her  children,  thrice  blessed.  Bless  them 
too,  all  who  have  ever  grieved  for  Margaret 
OT  have  had  patience  w^  the  story  of  her 
giiefe. 

"  Her  children,"  Mrs.  Falgrave  says.  Be 
it  so.  "  Heaviness  may  endure  for  a  night : 
joy  cometh  in  the  mmming." 

An  hour  passes.  How  short  aa  hour  can 
be  I  how  short,  and  how  long  ! 

Is  it  the  same  hour,  think  you,  to  tbe  little 
waiter  on  tlx  steps  below  who  boa  stopped 
"Giovanettin"  to  carolof  "Nennella?"— the 
same  as  to  those  two  above  in  the  darkened 
chamber,  who  have  come  to  love,  to  sight,  to 
bliss  unspeakable  within  this  blessed  hour? 

Into  that  blessedness  none  but  tbe  faces  of 
their  angels  in  heaven  may  peer. 

Enough  be  it  for  lur  to  know  that  the  con- 
suniniati<Hi  of  all  that  hope  has  held  out  for 
a  year  gone  by  is  theirs  to^lay.  He  woukl 
not  speak  till  he  should  know  whether  God 
would  touch  and  open  the  dimmed  eyes :  and 
)ret  without  word  or  nKSsage  she  had  guessed 
the  truth,  and  loved  and  waited. 

They  are  strong  now,  to  live,  to  love,  to- 
work. 

Riches,  do  you  ask,  poor  worldling  ?  Yes, 
they  have  riches;  God-given  riches, — ^faith, 
hope,  love,  trust. 


"I  knew  you  were  beautiful,  Margaret," 
Francis  Palgzave  says  solemnly,  feasting  his 
eyes  that  have  won  away  to  themselves  the 
child~smile  from  his  lips  upon  the  white  face 
han^g  like  a  lily  after  storm  beside  him, 
"  but  I  did  not  think  you  were  so  sad  to  look 
upon," 

"  You  will  teach  me,"  she  answers,  lifting 
ber  head,  "  you  know  I  am  leammg  to  be 
happy.". 

"  Thank  God  who  makes  me  teacher  I "  he 
said  solemnly,  and  then  there  was  another 
silence  for  a  space,  as  in  heaven. 

"Children  I"  said  Margaret  calling  them 
to  her  one  day  soon  after,  "there  is  one 
wants  to  come  to  heaven  with  us — ^may  he 
come  ?  " 

Yes,  Aunt  Marg'ret  I  him,  and  me,  and 
you,  and  Dolly." 

"Amen!"  said  Francis  Falgrave  who  was 

•■  b,. 

THE  END. 
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THE    LORD'S    SUPPER. 


THERE  arc  two  great  heresies  which  in- 
evitably bring  bitterest  retribution  upon 
all  who  hold  them.  One  is  to  doubt  the 
Divine  Love;  the  other  to  imagine  that  Jesus 
Christ  did  not  mean  what  He  said.  They 
inevitably  bring  bitterest  retribution :  they 
do :  they  must.  Doubt  that  God  loves  you, 
and  life  changes  to  &  lengthened  terror.  The 
soul  is  like  a  beaten  hound  in  its  kennel 
glooming  over  bones  flung  to  it  by  an  angry 
master's  hand.  Doubt  that  our  Lord  did  not 
mean  what  He  said,  and  you  lose  afl  main 
guides  for  conduct;  and  in  doing  or  not 
doing  According  to  your  pleasure,  you  are 
not  long  before  some  awful  shipwreck  of  the 
soul  is  made. 

Now  here  we  have  a  command,  or  rather 
perhaps  a.  request,  from  our  Lord's  lips.  He 
is  instituting  what  we  popularly  call  the  Lord's 
Supper.-  On  the  last  night  of  his  earthly  life 
He  gathers  his  disciples  round  a  table,  and 
they  receive  from  His  hands  bread  and  wine. 
As  they  eat  and  drink  He  tells  them  that  the 
broken  bread  is  His  broken  body,  and  the 
poured-out  wine  is  His  poured-oul  blood ;  and 
they  are  hereafter  to  do  this — eating  bread 
and  drinking  wine — "in  remembrance"  of 
Him.  What  then  is  the  meaning  of  this 
institution  ? 

It  is  passible,  of  course,  to  make  too  much 
of  it — to  regard  it  in  some  mystical,  transcen- 
dental sense.  As  when  we  permit  ourselves 
to  imagine  that  by  tlie  utterance  of  some 
specific  words  the  bread  and  wine  is  absolutely 
changed  into  the  bodyand  blood  of  ourrisen 
Lord.  That  is  to  say,  our  Lord's  person  is 
in  heaven,  and  yet  it  is  contained  in  bread 
and  wine  spread  upon  a  table  on  earth,  and 
VET,  though  thus  contained,  it  remains  imper- 
ceptible to  the  senses.  Such  a  miracle,  judged 
by  our  Lord's  own  example  in  miracle- 
working,  is  both  disorderly  and  degrading — 
disorderly,  inasmuch  as  all  His  miracles  did 
by  their  nature  specially  address  themselves 
to  the  senses  ;  degrading,  inasmuch  as  they 
ever  showed  a  chaise  of  the  less  to  the 
greater,  whereas  this  shows  a  change  of  the 
greater  to  the  less. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to 
make  too  little  of  this  institution,  to  r^ard 
it  as  altogether  subordinate  and  incidental. 
We  may  consign  it  to  forgetfulness,  as  a  relic 
of  an  obsolete  and  outgrown  past,  a  fettering 
ceremony  that  cramps  the  liberty  of  a  Chris- 
tian soul,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  assist  it 


in  its  devotions.  Thus,  however,  we  do 
violence  to  His  own  words,  and  fall  into  the 
heresy  before-named  of  doubting  whether  He 
really  meant  what'He  said.  If  it  is  good  for 
us  to  remember  Him  through  all  rime,  then 
it  is  good  also  to  do  this  espedal  thing  in 
remembrance  of  Him. 

Cannot  we,  then,  discover  a  plain  and 
simple  meaning  in  this  institution  and  its 
accompanying  words,  easily  intelligtble  to 
plain  and  simple  minds?  Cannot  we  do  this 
without  dra^ng  ourselves  like  entrapped 
flies  through  and  out  of  some  weary  cobweb 
of  controversy,  which  only  leaves  us  perplexed 
and  frightened  ?  Surely  we  can.  Oh,  surely, 
our  Lord  intended  us  to  reach  His  meaning 
easily  and  even  rapidly,  if  we  will  but  consent 
to  desire  truth,  and  be  sincere  in  the  search. 
And  from  a  comparison  of  the  various  passages 
of  Scripture  (Matt,  xxvi.  17 — 29;  Mark  xiv. 
17 — ^5  ;  Luke  xxii.  14 — ao  ;  John  vi.;  i  Cor. 
xi.  20 — 34),  taking  the  general  sense  aod 
agreement  of  the  whole  as  they  stand  in  the 
Greek  original  or  our  Et^Iish  version,  re- 
fusing to  stumble  at  any  minute  critical 
niceties,  may  we  not  with  safety  make  these 
two  inferences  as  being  comprehensively  true  ? 
First,  tAe  Lord's  Supper  is  a  visible  and 
malerial  commemoration.  Secondly,  ii  is  an 
invisiiie  and  spiritual  communion. 

It  is  a  visAle,  material,  atmmemoration  aet. 
"This  do,"  said  our  Lord,  "in  remembrance 
of  me."  And  Paul,  presently  discoursing 
thereon  to  the  Corinthian  church,  writes, 
"  As  often  as  ye  do  this  ye  do  show  forth 
the  Lord's  death  till  He  come."  The  act, 
therefore,  has  especial  relation  to  the  sacri- 
ficial offering  of  our  Lord  as  made  upon  the 
cross  on  behalf  of  mankind.  It  is  the 
memorial  feast  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity. 
That  evening,  in  the  upper  chamber  at  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  they  eat  first 
the  Jewish  Passover,  and  then  to  that  old 
feast  of  remembrance  our  Lord  linked  on  the 
new.  He  was  tender  to  thte  old  system.  It 
had  been  ordained  of  God;  it  commemorated 
a  real  and  supernatural  deliverance  from- 
Egypt ;  it  had  prompted  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands of  generations  to  gratitude  and  joy. 
He  Himself  had  often  observed  it  from  His 
youth.  But  its  time  had  come ;  it  had  ful- 
filled its  purpose,  and  must  no^  yield  to 
the  newer  and  nobler  growth  which  had 
developed  from  it 
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Rightly  proud  of  the  present,  do  not  let 
us  lose  our  respect  for  the  past :  do  not  let 
us  sneei  at  the  ceremonial  sacrificial  system 
of  the  Jews.  Whilst  we  know  that  it  was 
imperfect,  and  resist  its  re-introduction  in  any 
shape  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  our  loyalty 
to  Christ,  let  us  cultivate  reverence  and  respect 
for  its  past  proven  worth.  We  should  treat 
it  as  we  treat  in  thoi^ht  the  place  where  we 
or  our  ancestors  were  bom.  To-day  we  Uve 
in  a  modem  house  ^  more  suitable  and 
convenient  Yes,  but  there  we  were  born ; 
in  that  room  we  slept ;  those  passages  were 
trodden  by  honoured  feet  who  travel  them 
no  more;  that  fireside  is  consecrated  by 
many  a  household  joy  and  sorrow.  We  look 
back  with  reverence,  and  sometimes  almost 
longing.  Life  seems  to  have  been  easier  and 
smoother  there.  But  after  all  we  would  not 
really  exchange.  We  are  better  and  happier 
where  we  are. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  sacrificial  reality.  The 
involuntary  death  of  the  lamb  faintly  typifies 
the  voluntary  death  of  our  Lord — the  uncon- 
scious creature  innocence  faintly  typifies  the 
conscious  moral  blamelessness  of  Christ — 
the  deliverance  from  the  awful  physical  bond- 
age of  Egypt  faintly  foreshadows  the  deliver- 
ance from  the  more  awful  spiritual  bondage 
of  sin.  But,  oh,  much  as  we  respect  it,  much 
as  sometimes  in  our  cowardly  weakness  we 
might  long  to  go  back  to  it  as  easier  for  the 
heart  and  conscience,  we  must  yet  strictly 
remember  God  has  summoned  us  to  occupy 
a  nobler  place.  An  unutterably  more  sacred 
memory  softens  our  hearts ;  an  unspeakably 
more  lofty  anticipation  fills  our  souls.  We 
recall,  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  death  upon 
the  cross  one  morning  outside  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem;  that  meek  majestif  offering  of 
the  Son  at  last "  made  perfect  through  suffer- 
ing." We  think  of  that  thora-crowned  head ; 
that  spear-pierced  side  ;  that  white,  resolute, 
unsubdued  heroic  lace ;  that  tortured,  desolate 
soul  with  its  cry  of  forsakenness  out  of  tlie 
dark ;  and  again  of  that  resigned  reposeful 
soul  with  its  cry  of  faith  up  to  the  Father's 
care.  Our  commemoration  feast  is  through 
all  time  a  continued  testimony  to  the  death 
of  Christ  as  the  one  sacrificial  reconciliation 
between  God  and  man,  whereby  all  men  may 
now  approach  God  with  sure  acceptance. 

He  is  the  tme  Representative  of  sinners. 
We  would  not,  could  not,  be  satisfied  with 
less.  Such  a  High  Priest  became  us,  "  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from  sinners." 
It)  Him  and  in  his  righteousness  of  self- 
surrender  we  joyously  acquiesce.  "  That  is," 
we  say,  "  what  I  ought  to  be — what  I  may 
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be — what  I  am  in  Christ  Jesus.  Yes,  in 
spite  of  my  grievous  sins,  that  is  what  I  am." 
For  though  by  the  order  of  nature  we  are  of 
the  first  Adam  decaying  through  wrong  into 
death,  yet  by  the  moral  choice  of  faith  we  are 
in  the  Headship  of  the  second  Adam  rising 
through  right  into  life.  For  we  do  thus  be- 
come "  one "  with  Christ,  dying  into  His 
death,  living  into  His  life,  rising  into  His 
resurrection. 

And  when  in  harmony  with  the  Christian 
church  custon),datingfTom  the  Upper  chamber 
at  Jerusalem,  we  sit  together  at  the  Lord's 
Supper,  we  commemorate  the  death  of  our 
Lord,  the  deliverance  He  has  accomplished, 
and  die  triumphant  return  that  He  will  pre- 
sently make ;  for,  as  Paul  writes,  "  we  show 
forth  the  Lord's  death  till  He  come." 

£iit,  then,  besides  and  with  equal  tmth,  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  an  invisible  spiritual  cgmmu- 
nion.  We  are  not  self-existent  creatures. 
And  in  thus  earing  bread  and  drinking  wine 
we  make  confession  of  our  common  bodily 
dependence  on  aids  beyond  ourselves  without 
which  we  could  not  continue  to  exist.  And 
except  some  aid  be  imported  to  our  souls, 
they  cannot  continue  to  exist  But  what  can 
souls  feed  upon  ?  "  Truth,"  you  say.  What 
kind  of  truth?  "Spiritual  truth,"you  say,"Iike 
to  like."  Yes,  but  spiritual  tmth,  where  found 
and  how  prepared  ?  Tmth  as  found  and 
prepared  for  our  spiritual  life  in  ttie  Person 
of  Jesus  Christ  It  is  this  that  our  Lord  so 
expressly  refers  to  in  John'vi,,  where  we  have 
the  spiritual  essence  of  the  sacrament,  "  He 
that  eateth  me  shall  live  by  me." 

Now  bread  and  wine  are  symbols  of 
spiritual  life.  The  bread  is  broken ;  we  take 
it  and  live  by  it.  It  signifies  simple,  satis- 
fied strength.  And  strength  is  what  we  need. 
And  strength  comes  to  die  feeble  soul  which 
refuses  to  think  only  of  itself,  which  relies 
upon  Christ  as  its  tme  Head,  and  finds  itself 
"complete  in  Him,"  "able  to  do  all  things 
through  Christ  strengthening  me."  The  wine 
is  poured  out ;  we  take  it  and  live  by  it  It 
signifies  joy — gladsome.Ught-hearted  triumjdi- 
ing  joy.  And  joy  comes  to  the  saddened 
soul  which  refuses  to  think  only  of  itself, 
but  unites  itself  by  faith  in  Christ  as  its  true 
Head,  and  finds  itself  "complete  in  Him," 
receiving  His  joy  as  their  portion — the  joy 
that  cannot  be  taken  away. 

Bread  and  wine,  strength  and  joy.  Not 
strength  alone,  good  as  that  is,  for  it  may 
become  gloomy.  Not  joy  alone,  good  as  that 
is,  for  it  may  become  indolent  But  a  robust 
joy  and  a  joyous  strength ;  each  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other. 
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Yes,  tbe  coinmemonition  is  robbed  of  half 
its  glory,  and  all  ite  worth,  if  wc  do  not  strive 
■t  such  seasons  to  close  with  our  Saviour  in 
spirit,  and  to  appro[»iate  from  Him  spiritual 
life  for  our  souls.  We  should  ntpect  an  intense 
perception  and  reception  of  His  iwesence- 
His  i»'csence  as  a  Spirit — to  contest  our 
q}intual  want 

It  is  a  time  <rf  spiritual  noorishment — a 
heavenly  instructing  and  filling  of  the  soul — 
which  shall  be  pownful  to  dismiss  and  abolish 
the  conventional  instnictii^s  of  the  world. 
Our  attitude  is  that  of  guests  waiting  at  the 
table.  We  are  passive  and  recipient  '  The 
prayer  of  each  soul  should  be — "Come  to 
me  and  fiU  me  with  Tty  presence,  Thyself 
Behold  me  waiting,  emptied  for  awhik  of  my 
follies  and  evil  desires." 

At  this  season  of  die  Supper  we  should 
specially  expect  His  presence,  and  the  gift 
<^  Himself  to  our  hungering,  thirsting  souls. 
There  is  the  need  of  His  purity,  to  take  the 
place  of  and  expel  our  impurity ;  of  His  sim- 
plicity, to  remove  our  vani^  and  ostentation ; 
of  His  boldness,  to  remove  our  timidity ;  of 
His  zeal,  to  remove  om  apathy ;  of  His  truth- 
fulness, to  remove  our  deceit  and  equivo- 
cation ;  of  His  fiuth,  to  remove  our  wretched 
yielding  of  principle  and  clinging  to  present 
earthly  good  j  of  H  is  love,  to  remove  our  more 
than  polar  coldness,  and  our  frost-bound  and 
of^en  frost-bitten  sympathies.  If  this  be 
expected,  it  shall  also  be  given.  We  shall 
rise  up,  and  go  away  men  and  women  resolved 
to  influence  the  world,  and  not  to  submit  to 
it — to  tolerate  less  than  ever  our  own  inner 
hoUowness  and  meanness — to  meet  the  follies 
and  frivolities  of  life  with  a  more  solemn 
severity  of  conviction  of  our  spiritual  alle- 
giance, as  due  to  oar  Lord  and  Master. 

We  must  dius  remember  Him  in  simplest 
trust  of  His  trutii.  Did  He  not  say, "  Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them  ?" 
Did  He  not  say,  "  I  will  smd  you  the  Holy 


Spirit  the  Comforter,  who  shall  lead  you  into 
ail  truth  ?"  This  is  what  we  need— the  grow- 
ing importadoQ  of  Chiisfs  own  life  bo  tlie 
soul,  which  cantMt,  any  mote  than  the  body, 
live  alone.  And  thvs  the  communism  of  Qie 
Lord's  Snpper  is  indeed  fiilfilled,  and  tiie 
Sacrament  becosKS  a  truly  sacird  act  fraught 
with  an  eternal  efficacy. 

See  then  how  great  an  oror  it  is  to  look 
at'the  institution  as  some  mysterious  cere~ 
mony  which,  being  observed  at  stated  seasons, 
will  magically  abolish  sins.  The  mere  out- 
ward observance  is  nothing.  It  will  even  be 
a  sin  except  the  desire  for  spiritual  commn- 
nion  accompany  it.  Paul  very  earnestly 
warns  the  Garinthian  church,  "Let  a  man 
examine  himself  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that 
bread  and  drink  of  that  cup."  That  is,  let 
him  seek  to  feel  his  need  of  Christ's  help ; 
let  him  be  convinced  of  his  remaining  evil ; 
let  him  look  into  himself  and  come  earnestly 
craving  for  his  Lord's  presence.  To  such  an 
one  He  will  come,  and  will  put  away  his  sins 
indeed.  But  to  one  not  sudi  as  diis  He  will 
not  come,  we  may  be  sore. 

See,  too,  how  great  an  error  it  is  to  stacd 
away  and  lefiise  it  altogether  as  obnecessary. 
Surdy  He  most  know  what  is  best  for  as. 
He  would  not  command  more  or  less  than 
Oi^t  to  be  commanded.  How  can  we  be 
truly  His  disciples  when  we  do  not  believe  His 
words?  "This  do,"  He  said,  "in  remem- 
brance of  me;"  and  we  are  tiai  doing  it! 
Is  this  disdplehood  ?  Surely  at  snch  times 
when  earnest,  sincere  people  meet  together 

penitence,  faith,  and  h^e,  they  may  espe- 
cially expect  the  presence  of  their  Lord. 
Have  you  a  full  heart  ?  Ah,  then  you  brii^ 
portion  of  His  Spirit  Have  you  an  empty 
heart  ?  Ah,  then  you  bring  room  foi  His 
Spirit  And  irfiether  yon  be  full  or  empty,  all 
shall  serve  to  enlarge  and  intensify  His  pre- 
sence who  said,  "  This  do  ' 
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IT  is  a  tittle  more  than  two  yeara  since  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  present  writer  to 
publish  in  these  columns  a  sketch  of  the  life 
of  William  Bums,  of  China,  one  of  the  most 
apostolic  of  modern  missionaries.  Our  duty 
oo  that  occasion  n-as  simply  to  abridge  and 
make  some  selections  from  the  memoir  which 
had  just  been  issued  by  his  brother  Islay, 


and  of  which  we  may  say,  that  die  rapid  sale 
of  six  or  seven  editions  has  fiilly  justuGed  the 
h%h  opinion  which  we  then  expressed  of  it 
Little  did  we  then  think  that  in  so  short  a 
time  it  would  be  our  melancholy  task  to 
sketch  the  life  and  character  of  the  bic^r^Iier 
hitiself.  It  has  pleased  God  to  remove  him, 
in  the  midst  of  his  labours,  at  httle  more  than 
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his  brother's  age.  There  are  some,  even 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  kindred,  to 
whom  hia  removal  leaves  the  world  palpably 
darker;  perhaps  they  might  even  apply  to 
him  the  language  of  David's  elegy  on  Jona- 
than. A  pure  and  loving  heart,  a  presence 
that  always  brought  sunshine,  a  soul  full  of 
intellectual  music — it  is  not  often  we  fall  in 
with  such ;  seldomer  still  that  we  find  them 
full  of  love  and  loyalty  to  the  heavenly 
Masterj  labouring  with  a  calm,  steady  per- , 
severance,  m  his  spirit,  and  under  his 
guidance,  to  leave  die  world  better  and 
brighter  than  they  found  it. 

Islay  Bums  was  two  years  the  junior  of 
William,  and  like  him  was  bom  at  the 
manse  of  Dun,  in  Forfarshire,  while  his  father. 
Dr.  William  Hamilton  Bums,  was  minister 
of  that  parish.  The  year  of  his  birth  was 
1817.  In  1821,  while  Islay  was  but  four, 
the  family  removed  to  Kilsyth,  near  Glas- 
gow, with  which  place  the  name  of  his  Either 
will  long  continue  to  be  associated.  Of 
the  phce  of  his  birth,  therefore,  he  could 
retain  nothing  more  than  the  most  dreamy 
recollection,  if  he  even  had  that ;  his  real 
home  was  Kilsyth,  where  his  deepest  and 
most  lasting  home  affections  were  nurtured. 

"  It  was  to  us,"  he  has  told  us  in  his  memoir 
of  William  Bums,  "  a  sacred  and  blessed 
spot  in  every  sense  j  fiill  of  quiet  pleasure, 
healthy  activities,  and  gentle  charities— a 
manse  home,  and  a  manse  home  of  the  best 
type,  in  which  cheerful  piety,  quiet  thought- 
fiilness,  and  a  modest  and  reverend  dignity  of 
speech  and  carriage,  formed  together  the 
purest  element  in  which  a  young  life  could 
develop  itself  and  receive  its  first  impressions 
of  truth  and  duty.  Here  of  course,  as  else- 
where, it  was  the  parent  that  made  the  home, 
and  in  this  respect  I  think  we  were  happy 
beyond  the  lot  of  most  Our  father,  gentle, 
reverend,  gracious,  full  of  kind  thoughts, 
devout  affections,  and  fresh  genial  sympathies, 
— senous  without  moroseness,  cheerful  and 
sometimes  even  gaywithout  lightness,  zealous, 
diUgent,  conscientious  without  a  touch  of 
impetuous  haste,  and  carrying  about  with  him 
an  atmosphere  of  calm  repose,  and  staid, 
measured  dignity,  which  in  these  bustling 
days  is  become  increasingly  rare, — he  was 
the  very  model  of  a  type  of  the  Christian 
pastorate  which  is  fast  passing  away ;  the 
father  alike  and  the  friend  of  his  whole  parish, 
and  the  loving  centre  of  everything  kind  and 
good  and  true  that  is  passing  within  its 
Bounds.  To  him  our  mother  was  in  some 
respects  the  direct  counterpart.  Of  animble, 
buoyant,  active  frame,  alike  of  body  and  mind, 


she  was  all  hght  and  life  and  motion,  anti 
was  as  it  were  the  glad  sunshine  and  brighi 
angel  of  a  home  which  had  been  otherwise 
too  still  and  sombre  ....  She  seemed 
made,  if  any  one  ever  was,  to  make  home 
and  home  duties  happy.  Herself  the  very 
soul  of  springy  activity  and  elastic  cheer- 
fulness, she  kept  all  around  her  alive  and 
stirring  ;  while  by  the  infection  of  her  own 
blithesome  and  courageous  spirit,  labour  be- 
came light  and  duty  pleasant  ....  From 
her  lips  and  at  her  knees  we  learned  our 
earliest  lessons  of  truth,  and  in  her  voice 
and  face  fiist  traced,  as  in  a  dear  mirror, 
the  lineaments  of  that  gentle  and  loving 
godliness  which  hath  promise  of  the  life 
that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come." 

With  his  brother  William,  Islay  received 
the  earliest  part  of  his  education  at  the  parish 
school  of  Kilsyth ;  and  with  him  also,  though 
not  at  firat,  he  went  to  Aberdeen  to  attend 
the  grammar  school,  and  afterwards  the  uni- 
versity there.  In  the  memoir  of  his  brother 
he  has  enlarged  with  glowing  admiration,  and 
at  what  might  appear  to  some  disproportionate 
length,  on  the  singular  benefits  which  his 
brother  and  he  derived  from  the  teaching  of 
Dr.  Melvin,  then  rector  of  the  grammar 
schooL  But  eveT^  man  with  any  under- 
standing of  the  highest  work  of  the  teacher, 
who  passed  under  Dr.  Melvin's  hands  will 
cordially  admit  tJiat  neither  he,  nor  Professor 
Masson  whom  he  quotes  so  largely,  was 
guilty  of  any  exaggeration  of  the  remark- 
able qualities  of  Dr.  Melvin,  and  the  singular 
intellectual  advantages  which  every  com- 
petent scholar  derived  from  his  method  of 
drill.  So  deeply  did  Islay  Bums  treasure 
what  Melvin  had  taught  him  that  a  few  years 
ago,  he  made  great  use  of  it  in  a  little  book 
on  Latin  Syntax,  which  he  pnbHshed  for  the 
use  of  students. 

From  the  grammar  school  the  two  brothers 
passed  to  Marischal  College  and  University. 
Here  Islay  Bums  distinguished  himselfgreatly. 
He  was  excellent  in  classics,  and  wl^t  was 
not  very  common  either  then  or  since,  he 
distinguished  himself  equally  in  mathematics. 
It  is  for  this  department  that  in  recent  years, 
when  so  many  honours  are  thrown  open  to 
general  competition,  Aberdeen  students  have 
shown  the  greatest  capacity.  The  highest 
honour  in  Marischal  Collegewas  called  "  the 
lathematical  bursary  i  "  being  a  prize  of  con- 
iderabie  money  value,  the  competition  for  it 
'as  ve^  keen.  Bums  threw  his  whole 
energy  into  the  task  j  but  though  he  was  suc- 
cessful, it  cost  him  dear.  His  eyes  contracted 
an  affection  called  conical  cornea ;  the  sight 
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of  one  was  entirety  lost ;  through  great  care 
that  of  the  oQier  was  preserved  to  a  limited 
degree, — so  imperfectly,  however,  that  when 
he  was  reading,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
hold  his  book  or  paper  within  about  an  iocb  of 
his  face.  The  slow  rate  of  progress  and  great 
physical  labour  which  this  defect  entailed 
made  it  a  marvel  to  Ins  friends  that  he  per- 
severed so  earnestly  with  his  studies  and  that 
through  life  he  read  so  much ;  it  was  a  labour 
which  few  could  have  borne ;  yet  we  beUeve 
that  no  one  of  his  friends  ever  heard  him  ex- 
press the  slightest  impatience  at  the  resistance 
which  he  had  thus  constantly  to  encounter  in 
his  life  work, — not  even  when  it  was  like  to 
prevent  him  from  being  appointed  to  the 
great  object  of  his  desire — a  professor's  chair. 

The  two  brothers,  while  residing  in  Aber- 
deen, were  exposed  to  an  ordeal  which  proves 
too  trying  to  many  a.  youth.  They  lived 
together  in  a  quiet  lodgug,  their  own  mas- 
ters in  the  disposal  both  of  their  time  and 
money.  In  one  thing,  however,  their  lather 
was  very  strict  Every  fortnight,  an  exact 
statement  of  their  expenditure  had  to  be 
furnished  to  him.  Balanced  to  a  penny,  the 
fortnightly  account  was  despatched  with  the 
utmost  punctuahty  all  the  time  they  were  at 
Aberdeen.  A  class-fellow  of  Islay  Bums 
remembers  the  great  str^  to  which  his  con- 
science was  put  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
temptation  to  hear  Kean,  who  was  to  appear 
a  few  nights  at  Aberdeen,  had  proved  too 
much  even  for  the  horror  of  the  theatre  with 
which  he  had  grown  up.  The  struggle  turned 
on  the. question,  whether  the  shilling  spent 
for  admission  to  the  theatre  was  to  be  entered 
as  such  in  the  account  to  his  father.  It  cost 
him  a  good  night's  sleep,  but  the  idea  of 
deceiving  him  on  such  a  point  could  not  be 
borne ;  the  destination  of  the  shilling  was 
frankly  avowed. 

Aller  graduating  at  Marischal  College,  he 
returned  home,  and  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow  began  his  theological  studies.  By 
a  sort  of  natural  and  at  the  same  time  gracious 
process,  his  mind  turned  to  the  ministry. 
The  purpose,  we  mean,  was  not  formed  under 
any  such  vehement  soul-struggle  as  that  of 
his  brother  William,  who  urged  by  the  irre- 
aistible  surging  of  the  new  life,  left  the 
lawyer's  office  in  Edinburgh,  and  hurried  on 
foot  to  Kilsyth,  to  tell  his  family  that  he  had 
resolved  to  be  a  mmister.  Quietly  and  with- 
out observation,  the  new  life  had  dawned  in 
Islay,  greatly  to  the  joy  of  his  brother,  who 
was  the  first  to  observe  it,  and  announce  it 
to  the  family.  It  seemed  to  be  an  under- 
stood thing  that  Islay  would  give  himself  to 


the  ministry.  Clerical  connections  abounded 
in  the  family — many  of  them  very  strong 
men ;  three  of  his  father's  brothers  were  in 

the  church,  and  cousins  without  number — 
including  Drs.  David  and  Charles  Brown,  Dr. 
Chalmers  of  London,  Mr.  Bums  of  Kirk- 
liston, and  (by  marriage)  Dr.  Guthrie.  His 
entrance  on  the  service  of  the  church  took 
place  at  a  most  excidng  time ;  amid  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  great  controversy,  in  which 
the  whole  force  of  the  family  connection 
bore  like  a  great  tide  in  the  same  direction, 
and  amid  fiie  remarkable  work  of  grace  at 
Kilsyth  and  elsewhere,  recorded  by  himself 
so  fully  in  the  memoir  of  his  brother,  who 
was,  indeed,  one  of  its  main  instruments.  In 
these  influences  Islay  Bums  participated 
fully;  a  deeper  tone  was  given  to  his  piety, 
and  the  great  spiritual  ends  of  the  Chnstian 
ministry  were  made  to  assume  that  cot^ 
spicuous  and  commanding  place  which  they 
ever  af^er  held  in  his  regards. 

In  the  beginning  of  1S43,  a  great  cloud 
fell  on  Dundee  in  the  premature  removal  of 
Robert  Murray  McCheyne.  A  generation 
has  passed  away  since  then,  and  the  ever- 
fresh  odour  of  sanctity  that  continues  to  be 
emitted  by  his  name  is  the  best  proof  of  the 
marvellous  power  of  grace  which  his  cha- 
racter exemplified.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to 
find  a  successor  for  such  a  man.  The  choice 
of  the  congregadon  fell  on  Islay  Bums,  and 
just  at  the  time  of  the  disruption,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  charge  of  St.  Peter's,  which 
had  become  connected  with  the  Free  Church, 
It  may  be  dpubted,  however,  whether  the 
congregation  in  calling  him,  or  he  himself  in 
accepting  the  call,  knew  precisely  what  man- 
ner of  man  he  was.    As  it  turned  out  he  was 


some  of  his  special  tones.  But  soon  he 
found  that  that  was  a  mistake,  and  he  became 
himself.  The  mind  of  Bums  was  of  a  broader 
and  more  robust  type  than  that  of  McCheyne. 
He  did  not  possess  the  intense  spirituahty  of 
hjs  predecessor,  nor  his  exquisitely  tender, 
pitiful,  almost  weeping  tone.  To  affect  what 
he  did  not  possess,  whatever  present  popu- 
larity it  might  seem  to  bring,  was  a  weakness 
firom  which  the  honest  and  manly  heart  of 
Islay  Bums  recoiled.  While  he  was  fiilt  of 
affection  and  longihg  for  the  spiritual  good  of 
his  flock,  and  while  his  messages  to  them 
were  delivered  with  an  unction  and  a  fervour 
that  well  befitted  his  character,  he  felt  that 
the  materials  for  their  edification  were  to  be 
drawn  from  a  wider  area,  and  that  the  process 
of  their  edification  was  to  be  spread  over  a 
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longer  period  than  had  been  present  to  the 
mind  of  McCheyne.  The  one  was  empha- 
tically an  evangelist,  the  other  was  more  of  a 
spiritual  educator.  The  one  aimed  at  bring- 
ing'souls  at  once  into  loving  fellowship  with 
God,  and  his  cry  was  ever  to  the  wind  to 
breathe  on  the  dry  bones ;  the  other,  with 
the  same  ultimate  aim,  took  more  pains  in 
bringing  bone  to  his  bone,  and  sinew  to  his 


that,  viewed  in  itself,  the  rSU  of  McCheyne 
and  of  his  brother  William  was  the  noblest  a 
Christian  minister  could  have,  and  implied  a 
measure  of  devotedness  and  close  fellowship 
with  the  Master,  as  beautiful  as  rare.  But 
he  felt  at  the  same  time  that  the  intense  put- 
suit  of  this  single  object  by  the  most  direct 
and  immediate  means  is  liable  to  breed  a 
certain  narrowness  that  may  bring  unwhole- 
some results  in  other  directions.     If  it  were 


sinew,  and  in  getting  the  flesh  and  skin  l^ud 
over  them,  preparatory  to  their  being  pos- 
sessed by  the  Spirit.  In  the  preaching  of 
Bums,  there  was  more  of  a  measured  march, 
a  formal  progress,  often  with  great  beauty 
and  richness  of  language,  and  there  was  less 
of  close  dealing  with  souls.  There  is  no 
need  for  odious  comparisons.  No  man  would 
have  admitted   more   cordially  than  Bums 


given  to  a  man  to  throw  his  whole  soul  at 
the  highest  pitch  of  intensity,  into  the  work 
of  immediate  conversion,  he  admired  him 
exceedingly ;  if  on  the  other  hand  it  were 
impressed  on  him  that  there  were  other  things 
also  claiming  to  be  attended  to  in  the  king- 
dom of  God,  he  would  not  have  had  him  to 
give  them  up  entirely,  for  the  sake  of  the 
other.  That  was  his  feeling  in  regard  to 
himself.    When  he  followed  it  out  in   St. 
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Feter^,  there  was,  as  might  be  supposed,  con- 
siderable dissarisfacdon.  The  congregation 
fell  off  in  numbers,  and  its  tone  was  not  what 
it  had  been.  But  it  would  be  a  great  eiror 
to  suppose  that  his  ministry  was  unsuccessful. 
There  was  a  goodly  harvest  of  spiritual 
results.  The  congregation  continued  to  be 
large,  and  latterly  the  churcH  was  full,  though 
not  overflowing.  His  preaching  was  marked 
by  a  solid,  substantial  richness  and  power, 
and  in  pastoral  labour  he  was  most  assiduous. 
By-and-by,  his  name  came  to  be  connected 
with  a  type  of  Christian  teaching,  which  was 
greatly  relished  by.  many  superior  mmds. 
But  of  course  it  was  always  against  him  that 
the  people  among  whom  he  laboured  had 
been  so  deeply  marked  immediately  before, 
by  an  image  and  superscription  of  a  different 
kind. 

The  mind  of  Islay  Bums  was  essentially 
broad  and  catholic  It  roamed  in  every 
direction  for  truth  and  beauty;  and  wherever 
they  were  to  be  found,  it  delighted  to  recog- 
nise them.  His  classical  and  philosophical 
studies  ever  furnished  him  with  new  soi 
of  pleasure,  and  where  time  and  opportunity 
allowed,  the  fields  of  general  literature  were 
eagerly  cropped.  The  sense  of  beauty  led 
him  to  find  a  peculiar  enjoyment  in  art-— pre- 
eminently in  architecture  and  in  music.  To 
unite  the  EcsChetic  and  the  spiritual  seemed 
to  him  an  important  and  desirable  object, 
though  he  well  knew  that  in  the  union  the 
spiritual  was  very  liable  to  be  overlaid  by 
the  a^thetic  While  fully  appreciating  the 
motive  that  had  led  the  founders  of  the 
Scotch  Church  to  eschew  the  aesthetic,  he 
did  not  think  that  either  Scripture  or  enperi- 
ence  required  so  domplete  a  separation 
always.  He  thought  that  in  ceniiin  sections 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  even  of  the 
Wesleyan  and  other  churches,  the  question 
had  been  dealt  with  more  satisfactorily.  He 
perceived  and  deeply  pondered  the  fact  that 
the  risks  had  not  always  been  avoided — that 
in  many  cases  the  spiritual  had  been  crushed 
to  deadi ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  where  a 
vital  evangelical  teaching  had  held  posses- 
sion of  the  pulpit,  the  aesthetic  had  rather 
helped  than  hindered  the  spiritual.  Partly 
through  his  inquiries  into  this  subject,  and 
parUy  on  wider  grounds,  his  interest  in  all 
the  great  movements  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  remarkably  great  He  delighted  to 
search  them  out,  to  trace  them  to  their  root- 
principles,  to  connect  them  with  the  ancient 
historical  traditions  and  tendencies  of  the 
j^eat  parties  in  England,  and  to  indicate  the 
inevitable  course  of  their  future  development. 


A  series  of  elaborate  papen  in  the  SriHsk 
and  Jvreign  Evangeiical  Hevieai,  extending 
over  many  years,  was  the  fruit  of  these  stu- 
dies and  cogitations.  The  writings  of  ArtJi- 
deacon  Hare,  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  Dr. 
Newman,  Archbishop  Manning,  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  Dr.  Pusey,  and  others,  were  sub- 
jected to  minute  examination.  The  power 
of  arialysis  and  of  generalisation  evinced  in 
these  reviews  attracted  great  attention.  To 
Scotch  readers  they  were  unusually  interesting, 
not  only  for  the  iriformation  which  they  com- 
municated, but  also  for  the  light  which  they 
threw  on  movements  that  were  apt  to  be  re- 
garded as  chaotic,  and  for  the  clear  indication 
which  they  gave  of  coming  events,  the  neces- 
sary but  not  obvious  issues  of  the  principles 
that  had  come  into  operation. 

All  church  history  bad  an  attraction  for 
Bums,  but  mainly  in  its  relation  to  Christian 
life  and  worship.  Amid  the  claimsofa  large 
congregation,  he  contrived  to  find  time  for 
writing  a  popular  volume,  which  gave  a  very 
interesting  survey  of  church  history  during 
the  first  three  centuries,  chiefly  in  the  rela- 
tions which  we  have  mentioned.  Other 
papers  of  a  similar  kind  were  occasionally 
written ;  several  of  these  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  this  magazine.  In  r862,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Cunningham,  of  the  New  Col- 
lege, Edinburgh,  Dr.  Bums  (who  about  this 
time  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the 
University  of  Aberdeen)  was  proposed  as  his 
successor  in  the  Free  Church  General  As- 
sembly. It  happened  that  nearly  all  the 
men  of  great  influence  in  the  assembly  were 
in  favour  of  another  candidate,  Dr.  Rainy, 
whose  conunanding  abilities  and  high  charac- 
ter, since  that  time  so  fully  displayed,  have 
amply  justified  their  choice.  Notwithstanding 
the  disadvantage  of  having  such  a  competitor, 
the  number  of  his  supporters  was  very  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Dr.  Rainy's — two  hundred 
and  two  to  two  Jiundred  and  thirty.  Two 
years  after,  when  a  chair  became  vacant  in 
the  Glasgow  Free  Church  College,  Dr.  Bums 
was  chosen  by  a  large  majority.  His  leaving 
Dundee,  where  he  had  been  steadily  growing 
in  Christian  esteem  and  influence,  was  the 
occasion  of  a  great  demonstration  in  his 
favour.  The  town-hall  was  filled  by  an  im- 
mense assemblage,  and  a  testimonial  of  great 
value  was  presented  to  him.  There  had  been 
a  want  of  generosity  in  some  of  the  objec- 
tions brought  against  him  in  reference  to  the 
chair.  His  very  fairness  of  judgment  and 
catholicity  of  spirit  had  been  represented  by 
some  as  indications  of  latitudinarianism  ;  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  townsmen  in  taking 
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idTe  of  hhn  was  the  outborat  at  once  of  their 
sppreciatioD  of  himself,  and  of  tieir  indigiM- 
tion  at  the  attempt  that  bad  been  made  to 
turn  his  glory  into  his  shame. 

Dr.  Bums's  last  eight  years  were  spent  in 
the  dutiea  of  [wofesscff  of  apo]ogeti<»i  and 
systematic  theolt^  in  the  Free  Church  C<rf- 
lege,  Glasgow.  It  is  quite  as  might  have 
been  expected,  that  among  the  impre95i<«is 
produced  on  the  students,  the  first,  and  pro- 
bably &e  deepest,  was  that  of  his  piety.  "  In 
him,"  writes  one  of  them,  "the  old  adage 
was  fully  verified — '  Pectus  fadt  theologum,' 
His  creed  was  woven  into  his  daily  experi- 
ence and  life.  Scarcely  was  bis  mouth  opened 
in  prayer  at  the  beginning  of  the  hour,  when 
we  felt  the  soul-breathings  and  the  mighty 
wrestlings  of  a  man  of  God.  These  devo- 
tional exercises  were  an  excellent  preparation 
for  the  lecture,  and  helped  to  keep  the  balance 
«ven  (no  easy  task  for  the  students)  between 
the  play  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart  An 
earnest,  prayerful  spirit  ran  throng  all  his 
words,  and  we  felt  quickened  and  refreshed 
by  contact  with  him."  Another  thing  that 
struck  them  was  his  scholarly  taste  and  habit. 
Many  an  apt  classical  quotation  brightened 
his  style,  while  from  the  fathers,  and  especially 
ftom  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  he  drew  lai^e  store 
of  valuable  material.  The  charm  of  his  style 
was  very  deli^tful  to  students,  abounding  as 
it  did  in  happy  antitheses,  cc4oured  crften  with 
a,  tinge  of  poetry,  and  alwajrs  rich,  pure,  and 
expressive.  On  the  evidences,  especially,  his 
prelecrions  were  well  adapted  to  the  times — 
the  Tiibingen  school  was  fully  met.  But 
what  rendered  him  particularly  attractive  to 
the  students  was  his  genial  affectionate  man- 
ner, and  easy  address.  "The  evenings  we 
spent  at  his  house,  in  the  bosom  of  his  iamily," 
writes  the  same  student,  "were  most  enjoy- 
able and  stimulating;  and  methinks  I  scc; 
him  now  in  the  centre  of  a  little  group  of 
students,  listening  to  their  friendly  discus- 
sions, making  himself  their  leading  spirit,  and 
detailing  the  lights  and  shades*  of  his  own 
experience.  Humility  and  frankness  wav 
two  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  his  charac- 
ta,  and  nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure 
tilian  to  trace  the  progress  and  rejoice  in  the 
success  of  any  of  his  students.  Alas  I  the 
eloquent  voice  is  now  silent  in  the  grave. 
We  believe  he  is  now  in  the  ranks  of  the 
church  triumphant.  May  it  be  ours  to  catch 
the  mantle  of  his  virtues  and  graces,  and  to 
follow  him  even  as  he  followed  Christ." 

The  last  of  the  more  important  extra-oflicial 
labour  of  Dr.  Bums  was  the  writing  of  the 
life  of  his  brother  William.     He  had  abeady 


written  a  small  vohraoe  of  fiimilybi(%raphy — 
"The  Pastor  of  Kilsyth "~a  sketch  of  his 
father's  life ;  but  in  addressing  himself  to  his 
new  task,  he  felt  a  peculiar  shrinking  of  heart. 
It  arose  from  a  conscientious  fear  that  he 
might  not  succeed  in  giving  to  the  world  a 
faithful  portrait  of  one  so  exclusively  devoted 
to  evangelistic  wc»:k.  Deeply  similar  though 
the  brothers  were  in  their  faith  and  hope, 
and  in  the  coBseoation  of  their  whole  lives 
to  the  same  Lottl  and  Master,  there  were 
points  of  di&rence  between  them,  as  Islay 
well  knew,  that  might  prevent  him  firom  doing 
justice  to  William.  The  one  was  remarkable 
for  intensity,  the  other  for  breadth.  The 
one  would  concentrate  his  whole  force  on  a 
single  point  of  the  dtadel  of  Mansoul,  and 
take  it,  as  it  were,  by  assault;  the  other 
would  surround  the  fortress  with  the  various 
kinds  of  spiritual  artillery,  and  hope  to  secure 
it  by  the  slower  process  of  siege.  In  William, 
it  was  the  God-ward  side  of  religion  that  was 
cultivated,  and  cultivated  to  the  utmost  pitch 
of  intensity;  in  Islay,  &e  human  element 
also  was  prominent  William's  view  of  the 
world  led  him  to  suspect  and  renounce  every- 
thing that  did  not  bdong  to  the  innermost 
sphere  of  the  spiritual  life ;  Islay  saw  outside 
of  that  cirde  not  a  few  things  worthy  to  be  re- 
clainwd  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Undoubt- 
edly he  thou^t  that  his  brother's  views  were 
rather  asceti^  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
saw  in  him  such  thorough  genuineness  and 
purity  of  soul,  such  true  affection  to  all  man- 
kind, such  simphdty  and  godly  sincerity  as 
entitled  him  to  the  warmest  appredarion  of 
the  whole  Christian  church.  He  delighted 
to  think  that  in  William  there  was  not  one 
partide  of  that  bitterness,  or  of  that  spiritual 
pride,  which  is  so  apt  to  flow  from  the  ascetic 
spirit.  His  instincts  of  love  had  sustained 
no  damage;  he  could  take  his  brethren  to 
his  heart,  and  love  them  with  an  undiminished 
affecdbn,  though  in  many  things,  perhaps, 
they  were  indulging  in  what  he  had  re- 
nounced. It  often  occurred  to  Islay  that  it 
would  be  better  if  some  one  more  entirety  of 
William's  type  Would  undertake  to  write  his 
hfe:  But  hai^ily  those  scruples  were  over- 
come ;  and  every  one  who  has  read  the 
memoir  will  admit  that  the  portrait  has  been 
admirably  given.  It  is  a  great  possesion 
for  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  a  worthy 
canonisation  of  one  whose  rare  graces  and 
wonderful  devotedness  have  shown  that  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  has  yet  in  his 
quiver  shafts  as  polished  as  in  any  previous 
age.  With  great  wisdom,  the  biographer 
made  his  brother  portray  lumself.    Standing 
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quietly  in  the  baclcground,  he  hardly  ever 
stated  bis  views  or  opinions,  but  Im  the 
great  evangelist  and  missionary  to  make  his 
own  impression.  The  Churdi  has  placed 
the  portrait  in  its  supplemental  gallery  to  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews ;  and  the  life  of 
William  Bums  has  become  a  force  of  endur- 
ing vitality,  whose  influence  may  continue  to 
tell  on  generations  yet  unborn. 

We  have  not  ventmed  to  look  into  Islay 
Bums's  private  and  domestic  life.  But  those 
who  knew  it  will  bear  ready  testimony  that 
seldom  has  a  domestic  circle  been  brighter 
or  more  attractive  than  that  large  group  of 
which  he  was  the  centre.  From  first  to  last 
there  was  indeed  the  presence  of  the  res 
angusta,  but  the  abounding  cordiality  and 
cheeriness  and  hospitality  showed  that  it  had 
distilled  no  acrid  elements  on  (he  dwelling. 
Who  so  ready  to  enter  into  the  troubles  of 
his  friends,  to  encourage  them  to  enterprises 
before  which  they  were  halting,  to  cheer  them 
when  they  had  bravely  done  their  task  P  His 
friendly  letter  was  almost  uniformly  the  first 
to  acknowledge  any  brochure  or  book  that 
had  been  sent  from  the  author  to  his  friends, 
and  so  couched  as  to  allay  any  throbbings  of 
fear  lest  one  had  done  what  was  either  fool- 
ish or  wrong.  Not  less  certainly,  when 
trouble  invaded  the  dwellings  of  his  friends, 
would  he  hasten  to  send  his  word  of  soothing 
consolation.  Alas,  he  had  in  his  own  circle 
bitter  enough  experience  of  domestic  sorrow. 
His  first-bom  son,  a  youth  of  high  ability  and 
eminent  scholarship,  who  had  just  reached 
the  point  of  an  Oxford  career  where  his 
honours  would  have  culminated,  was  smitten 
with  fatal  illness,  and  went  to  Madeira  lite- 
rally to  die.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate 
the  desolation  of  the  blow ;  but  the  'class- 
room testified  that  however  grievous  for  the 
present,  its  ultimate  fruits  were  of  a  different 
order,  and  that  as  in  many  a  like  case  the 
plaintive  cry  had  been  verified, — 

"  Nunr,  in;  Ood,  to  tlMC, 
EvBo  tboiich  it  be  a  ciott  that  nuotb  ma/^ 

Dr.  Bums  had  come  of  a  race  almost  pro- 
verbial for  longevity,  and  few  of  his  friends 
had  any  apprehension  of  his  being  removed 
at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-five. 
A  local  affection  of  a  painful  nature  had 
been  giving  him  considerable  trouble  for 
three  or  four  years,  and  iu  March  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  a  severe  attack  of  hsemorrhage, 
proceeding  from  the  same  quarter,  suddenly 
brought  him  to  tlie  vei^e  of  the  grave.  He 
had  gone  through  his  college  work  with  the 
utmost  regularity ;  had  moreover  conducted 
a  large  young  men's  class  in  the  city,  formed 


to  counteract  the  spread  of  sceptidsm ;  and 
had  been  taking  a  share  in  a  favourite  work 
— the  Foundry  Boys'  Society,  an  account  of 
which  formed  his  last  contribution  to  the 
pages  of  this  Magazine.  (See  Sunday  Ma- 
gazine^ October,  1871, p.  74.)  Thesudden- 
ness  of  the  attack,  which  had  at  first  all  the 
appearance  of  proving  fatal,  was  a  great 
shock  to  his  friends.  For  a  rime  he  seemed 
to  rally,  but  though  the  acute  attacks  were 
not  repeated,  the  pressure  of  the  ailment 
proved  too  much  for  his  strength.  After 
hovering  for  a  few  weeks  between  recovery 
and  relapse,  his  strength  gradually  but  steadily 
declined,  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  he  passed 
into  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of 
God.  His  illness  had  been  a  most  painful 
one,  sometimes  full  of  torture ;  remedies  had 
become  unavailing  and  hope  of  recovery  had 
ceased ;  even  the  affectionate  watchers  at  his 
bedside  could  welcome  death  as  a  &iend,aDd 
be  thankfiil  to  the  grim  messenger  for  beariilg 
him  away  to  rest. 

Very  simple  but  very  beautiful  was  his 
mental  experience  in  the  prospect  of  death. 
After  his  first  severe  seizure,  he  fully  looked 
for  a  fatal  issue,  and  nothing  could  have  been 
more  calm  or  natural  than  his  bearing.  He 
went  carefully  over  some  of  his  manuscript 
lectures,  giving  directions  as  to  those  that 
were  to  ^be-  read  to  his  classes  during  the 
remaining  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  session. 
He  talked  calmly  as  to  what  his  family  were 
to  do  when  he  should  be  taken  from  them, 
entering  minutely  into  all  their  arrangements. 
For  himself  he  said  that  the  one  source  of 
support  for  the  sinner  on  which  he  had  evor 
leant,  was  his  support  then,  and  that  he 
found  it  as  he  had  always  found  it,  enough  to 
sustain  him.  He  felt  that  amid  all  his  defi- 
dencies  and  faults,  he  had  tried  to  spend  his 
life  in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  he  had 
loved  the  work  right  well  There  was  so 
much  mixture  of  motive  in  the  best  of  our 
services  as  to  make  them  unworthy  to  be 
accepted ;  but  the  Master  was  a  gracious 
Master,  and  was  pleased  to  own  our  services, 
defective  and  miserable  ihough  they  were. 
When  the  present  writer  went  to  see  him 
soon  after  lus  seizure,  he  found  him  more 
willing  to  speak  of  the  happiness  which  he 
had  derived  from  a  long  friendship  than  to 
accept  of  .the  "regrets  which  the  occasion 
inspured.  Afterwards,  when  the  last  stage 
had  come,  his  reply  to  our  inquhics  after 
him  was,  with  a  smile,  "  Just  passing  through 
the  stream."  On  our  asking  whether  he  did 
not  feel  the  comforts  of  the  gospel  sustain- 
ing him,  he  said,  with  that  perfect  honesty 
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which  characterized  him,  "I  am  too  weak 
to  feel  much — but  nothing  to  the  contrary." 
And  when  we  asked  whether  there  was  any- 
thing in  particular  he  would  wish  to  be 
prayed  for — "  for  an  abundant  entrance  :  " — 
and  then  he  added,  "  And  for  a  blessing  to 
those  I  leave  behind."  Nothing  could  have 
been  less  theatrical,  or  more  natural  and 
real.   -Literally  and  figuratively,  he  had  set 


his  house  in  order ;  and  when  the  Master 
gave  the  last  call,  he  obeyed  as  calmly  and 
as  readily  as  ever  he  had  obeyed  his  slightest 
command. 

Seldom  has  dust  been  committed  to  dust 
amid  deeper  regrets ;  and  never,  we  believe, 
with  a  more  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a 
glorious  resunection. 

W.   G.   BLAIKIE. 
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Bv  A  RIVERSIDE  VISITOR. 


IT  recently  devolved  upon  us,  as  a  matter 
of  official  duty,  to  make  a  house-to-house 
visitation  of  a  certain  quarter  on  the  river- 
side, which,  though  familiar  enough  to  us  in 
kind,  was  strange  individually,  and  we  were 
as  a  necessary  preliminaiy  furnished  with  a 
map  of  it.  "  It  is  a  bad  district  throughout," 
said  the  gentleman  who  handed  us  the  map, 
and  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  place, 
"and  just  here,"  he  went  on,  dotting  off  a 
comer  with  his  pencil,  "  is  the  worst  bit  of 
it."  The  part  indicated  showed  a  number  of 
streets  branching  off  a  leading  cross  street, 
and  running  down  to  the  river-bank ;  and  as 
the  parts  that  were  worst,  in  a  general  way, 
were  the  best  for  the  purpose  of  our  visite- 
tion,  we  jotted  down  the  names  of  these 
streets,  a»d  proceeded  to  commence  work 
there  on  the  following  morning.  Our  first 
discovery  was,  tliat  though  the  streets  had 
been  named  on  the  map  there  were  no  names 
fettered  upon  them ;  hai  this  proved  a  very 
slight  diffirtilty,  except  in  one  case.  They 
were  short  streets,  and  we  had  found  out  and 
"  done  "  all  the  others  while  vainly  inquiring 
for  "  Foundry  Lane."  "  Can  you  tell  us  where 
Foundr)-  Lane  is  hereabout  ?"  we  had  asked  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  but  none  of  them 
cou/d  tell  us,  and  most  of  them  expressed  an 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  we  must  have  been 
mistaken,  and  that  there  "wasn't  no  sich 
place  thereabout"  Coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  such  must  be  the  case,  we 
turned  back,  and  had  already  got  some  little 
distance  along  the  cross  street,  when  we  were 
startled  by  a  voice  above  us  exclaiming, 
"  Below  fiiere  ! "  Glancing  up,  we  beheld, 
leaning  half-way  out  ofa  second-floor  window, 
a  handsome  but  dissipated-looking  man  of 
somewhere  about  five-and-thirty.  His  dress, 
so  far  as  could  be  judged  by  his  bust,  was 
loud,  his  air  rakish,  and  over-weeningly  self- 
assured,  and  his  language — as  we  soon  dis- 
covered— slangy,  though    still    refined,    by 


comparison  with  that  of  the  general  ran  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  "  Par- 
don me,  sir,"  he  said,  "  but  didn't  I  hear  you 
inquiring  for  Foundry  Lane  as  you  passed 
here  before  ?  " 

"  Very  likely  you  did,"  we  replied,  smiling 
at  the  recollection  of  the  number  of  times  we 
had  made  the  inquiry. 

"And  you  didn't  find  if!  That  I  can  tell 
by  the  look  of  your  mu^ — excuse  me,  face  I 
mean — no  impertinence  intended,  force  of 
habit  and  sunoundings,  you  know;  don't 
hear  much  of  'the  language  of  the  poets' 
hereabout  However,  you  didn't  find  it 
Occurred  to  me  after  you  had  passed  that 
you  wouldn't ;  that  was  why  I  pulled  you  up 
just  now." 

He  rattled  this  out  in  a  jerky,  voluble  style, 
but  on  his  pausing  here  for  breath,  we  has- 
tened to  ask,  "  Can  you  tell  us  where  it  is?" 

"Believe  I  can;  wouldn't  have  stopped 
you  otherwise.  Always  willing  to  oblige  a 
square  gentleman  where  I  can.  It's  square 
parties  you  are  after,  eh  ?  " 

"Square  or  cross,"  we  answered,  "it  was 
all  the  same  to  us  ;"  and  to  make  the  point 
clear  we  briefly  explained  the  nature  of  our 
business. 

"  Ah,  yes,  thafs  all  right,  the  sort  of  thing 
that  goes  down  nowadays,  enlightened  nine- 
teenth century,  and  all  that;  however,  they 
are  all  square  people  there,  and  I  must  say 
that  their  condition  don't  say  a  great  deal  in 
favour  of  squareness ;  no  one  on  a  cross  lay 
could  be  much  worse  off.  Needle-drivers, 
you  know,  Song-of-the- Shirt  style  of  busi- 
ness, stitch,  stitch,  stich,  poverty,  hunger,  and 
dirt;  hard  work,  starvation  pay,  and  all  that, 
and  they'd  be  worse  off  still,  if  it  wasn't  for 
the  old  girl  at  the  comer — " 

"But  where  is  Foundry  lane?"  we  broke 

,  somewhat  impatiently. 

"  Ah,  yes,  that  is  the  question,"  he  resumed, 
quite  imperturbably,  "  and  your  tone  of  ask- 
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Ing  it  meaoG — 6iy  upL  Well,  right  you  are.  I 
must  own  that  I  lur«  a  wetness  for  patter- 
ing when  oa<x  I'm  on  Qie  go;  but  now  to 
answer  you.  The  fact  is  you  have  not  had  the 
straight  tip ;  if  you  had  asked  for  Butten-luU 
Row,  you'd  have  found  it  iast  enough." 

"  Well,  Foundiy  Ijuie  ia  the  postal  name 
of  the  place  we  wanted  to  find,"  we  an- 
swered. 

"  Exactly,"  he  said,  with  a  self-satisfied  nod. 
"  Postal  name  Foundiy  Lane :  popular  name, 
name  by  which  it  is  generally  ]uiowii,  Button- 
hole Row." 

"  O,  I  suppose  the  people  in  it  work  at  the 
button-holing." 

"  Th^  do,"  he  answered.  "  Button-hole 
Row  is  its  name,  and,  if  I  may  coin  a  phrase, 
button-lxriing  is  its  nature.  Its  inhabitants 
arn't  much  with  their  button4u>ting,  but  with- 
out it — well,  without  it,  I  suppose  they  would 
either  have  to  go  into  the  workhouse,  or  on 
'  the  cross,'  like  most  of  those  around  them." 

"  But  where  is  it  ?  "  we  asked. 

"Well,  when  you  were  down  at  the  other 
end  of  this  street,  did  you  see  a  wooden- 
walled,  tile-roofed,  stable-like  building,  stretch- 
ing across  a  narrow  opening  so  as  to  form  a 
fiat-roofed  archway  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  we  answered  briefly. 

"  Well,  that  is  the  entrance  to  the  Row," 
he  said. 

"  We  glanced  down  there  in  passing," 
we  answered,  "and  did  not  notice  any 
houses." 

"Just  so,"  said  our  voluble  friend;  "you 
would  see  the  backs  and  gables  of  wharf 
buildings,  and  I  dare  say  you  would  think 
that  between  them  wid  the  azchway  it  was 
storage  ground." 

"  That  was  the  sort  of  general  impression 
oui  glance  had  given,"  was  our  answer. 

"  Just  so,"  he  repeated,  again  nodding  in  a 
particularly  self-satisfied  manner ;  "  that's  just 
about  how  it  would  strike  you.  The  Row 
lies  very  snug;  you  must  be  in  it  before  you 
see  it,  and  to  get  into  it  you  must  go  through 
the  arch,  and  down  a  couple  of  steps  on  the 
other  side  of  it — and  now  I  see  you  want  to 
be  off." 

We  admitted  that  such  was  the  case,  and 
bidding  good  day  to  our  free  and  easy  Mend, 
turned  back  again. 

On  reaching  the  stable-like  building  of 
which  he  had  spoken,  we  discovered  in  re- 
spect to  it  what  we  had  not  noticed  before, 
namely,  that  it  was  a  "Gospel  H^l."  A 
board  afhxed  to  it  announced  that  the  gospel 
would  be  preached  there  every  Sunday,  "  the 
Lord  willing;"  and  later  we  found  that  it  was 


the  headquarters  of  a  band  oi  those  noble 
Christian  pioneen  of  wbon  we  spoke  a  little 
way  back ;  the  men  and  women  who  valiantly 
enter  the  breach,  and  strive  to  bridge  the 
gulf  by  devoting  themselves  to  the  service  of 
the  poor  and  lallen.  It  was  a  chapel,  a  Sun- 
day, a  day  and  evening  school  Motbeis 
meetings  were  held  in  it,  children's  dinners 
given  in  it,  and  soup  distributed  from  it  It 
was  the  office  of  a  penny  bank,  a  clothing 
and  a  coal  club ;  a  place  for  "  Midnight 
Meetings,"  to  which,  from  time  to  time, 
t/ueves  were  specially  invited,  in  order  that 
they  might  hear  the  message,  and  be  told  that 
it  was  to  them ;  that  not  even  the  worst  of, 
them  was  beyond  its  pale.  Stable-like  the 
building  really  was,  but  holy  withal,  sanctified 
by  the  works  of  Christian  love  that  went  on 
within  it,  and  by  its  being  the  centre  from 
which  radiated  much  of  whatever  moral  sun- 
shine hghtened  the  general  gloom  of  the  dis- 
trict Passing  under  this  tent  of  a  Christian 
vanguard,  we  came  right  upon  the  Row,  our 
first  glance  at  which  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  show  us,  if  we  had  not  already  beoi 
aware  of  the  tact,  that  it  was  the  "  square  " 
spot  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  quieter 
than  the  other  streets;  there  were  fewer 
children  running  about  in  it,  and  those  who 
were  to  be  seen  were  cleaner,  while  their 
raggedness  was  of  the  patched,  not  the  filing 
order.  There  were  no  low-foreheaded,  hcavy- 
jowled,  resdess-eyed  men  lounging,  pipe  in 
mouth,  in  the  doorways,  and  the  women  and 
children  who  were  to  be  seen  standing  in  them, 
were  working — neither  gossiping  nor  quarrel- 
ing, nor  "  sipping  round  "  at  abeer  can,  while  a 
corner  of  vacant  ground  was  conspicuous  hy 
the  aisence/rom  ii  ola.  band  of  loafing  youtl^ 
engaged  in  pitch  and  toss,  or  some  uncanny 
species  of  horse-play.  In  outward  appearance 
the  houses  were  much  the  same  as  tbose  in 
surrounding  streets ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were 
tumbledown  like  and  dingy,  but  there  was 
still  evidence  of  a  desire  to  be  neat  that  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  other  streets.  The 
windows  were  curtained,  the  door  -  steps 
whitened,  and  the  roadway  innocent  of  rub- 
bish heaps,  and  such  pieces  of  wreckage  as 
old  boots  and  battered  beer  cans.  We  had 
entered  the  Row  at  its  high-numbered  end, 
and  purposing  to  commence  our  business 
with  its  lowest  number,  we  walked  slowly 
down,  and  at  almost  every  doorway,  and  in 
almost  every  window  on  both  first  and  second 
floor,  we  saw  women  and  children,  and  in  two 
instances,  men  busy  button-holing.  Though 
we  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  button -holing,  the 
last-mentioned  circumstance  was  a  novel^ 
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to  us.  Seen  now,  hdwever,  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  undeistand,  and  our  feeling  of  sur- 
prise was  less  at  the  sight  than  that  we  should 
not  have  seen  such  an  one  before.  The 
wasted  foims,  the  sunken  eyes,  the  hoUow 
cheeks  of  the  men,  told  the  family  story  at  a 
glance.  In  a  word,  that  story  was  Consump- 
tion. That  fell  disease,  in  its  lingering  form, 
had  attacked  the  husband,  father,  and  bread- 
winner. He  was  a  labouring  man,  a  man  to 
whom  strength  wa@  everything,  and  that 
strength  sapped,  he  had,  from  the  "labour 
market"  point  of  view,  become  unworthy  of 
his  hire,  and  so  the  task  of  being  brea'dwinner- 
in-chief  had  devolved  upon  the  wives,  A 
common  story  enough  among  the  poor,  so 
far,  and  the  rest  in  these  two  cases  in  Button- 
hole Row,  WM  easy  to  imagine.  The  wives 
had  taken  to  button-holing  as  a  means  of 
earning  an  honest  crust,  and  the  invalided, 
but  not  entirely  bedridden  husbands,  being 
"handy"  men,  had  seen  their  way  to  being 
of  some  little  assistance,  and  illness  giving 
thinness  and  delicacy  to  their  hand,  they  had 
in  time  come  to  acquire  the  whole  art — a  very 
simple  art,  one  to  which  any  woman  who  can 
handle  a  needle  at  all  can  "take,"  and 
consequendy  one  of  the  worst,  perhaps 
the  worst. paid  bianch  of  even  slop  needie 
work. 

Another  noticeable  feature  among  the 
button-holers  of  the  Kow  was,  that  the  women, 
as  a  body,  were  considerably  older  than  the 
general  run  of  button-hole  hands,  most  of 
them  being  middle,  ormore  than  middle-aged. 
Otherwise,  all  the  especial  signs  of  the  habitual 
button-holer  were  there.  TTie  round  shoulders 
that  come  of  constant  stopping,  the  weak  and 
blinking  eyes,  the  absorbed  manner  and  habit 
of  speaking  without  raising  the  head,  the 
swiftly  flying  fingers,  moving  with  machine- 
like  regularity,  the  dress  pleniilully  beflecked 
with  ends  of  cotton,  the  gleaming  scissors, 
worn,  dagger-like,  in  the  apron  band,  the 
skem  of  cotton  hanging  around  the  neck,  and 
a  dozen  parcel  of  collaia  projecting  from  the 
pocket  just  within  reach  of  the  hand.  These 
are  the  tokens  by  which  the  button-holer  may 
be  known,  and  they  were  all  visible  in  the 
person  of  the  landlady  of  No.  i — the  first 
person  in  the  Row  whom  we  addressed. 
She  stood  in  the  doorway  of  her  house,  "ply- 
ing her  needle  and  thread "  with  all  tlie 
celerity  of  a  practised  worker ;  while  seated 
on  a  low  stool,  just  inside  the  passage,  was 
her  daughter,  a  girl  of  about  nine,  who  was 
also  stitching  away,  collar  in  hand.  Having  : 
asked  the  few  ofRcial  questions  necessary  for 
OUT  own  immediate  business,  we  observed,  in  ; 


a  friendly  way,  "  Button-holing  seems  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day  here." 

"  Well,  as  for  as  (hat  goes,  sir,"  she  an- 
swered, with  a  smile,  but  without  looking  up, 
"  it's  pretty  well  the  order  of  the  night  too,  for 
you  must  often  work  well  on  in  the  night  if 
you  want  to  make  anything  like  a  decent 
living  at  it" 

"  Well,  it  is  very  poorly  paid,  we  know," 
we  said. 

"  It  is,  indeed,",  she  answered,  "  not  that  I 
grumble;  it's  not  them  that  have  to  work 
hard,  but  them  as  can't  get  work  to  do  as  is 
to  be  pided;  all  the  same,  three-ha'pence 
for  button-holing  a  dozen  collars  is  small 
pay.  You  Ke,  sir" — she  went  on  taking  a 
fresh  collar  from  her  pocket  to  show  us — "  the 
holes  are  just  raw  cuts,  and  we  have  to  stitch 
all  round  them  and  form  the  button^holes. 
Of  course  a  single  button-hole  don't  look 
much,  but  you  should  remember  there  are 
three  holes  in  every  collar,  that's  thirty-six 
in  the  dozen — six  holes  to  work  for  a  farthing, 
and  find  your  own  CottMi.  I  often  wonder 
to  myself  whether  gentlemen,  when  they  are 
putting  their  collars  on,  ever  give  a  thought 
to  the  likes  of  us.  I  don't  suppose  they  do, 
and  I  don't  blame  'em  for  not  I'm  free  to 
own  that  I  neverusedto  trouble  myself  about 
others  when  I  was  better  off  Not  as  I  want 
to  make  out  that  I  was  ever  anything  very 
grand,  still  I  was  a  respectable  mechanic's 
wife.  My  husband  was  a  ship-smith,  and 
earned  his  two  guineas  a  week,  and  what  was 
more,  brought  it  home  when  he  had  earned 
it,  for  a  steadier  fellow,  or  a  lovinger  husband 
and  father  there  cooldn't  be." 

Her  voice  grew  tremulous  at  this  point, 
but  after  a  momentary  pause  she  went  on  : — 
"  While  his  health  lasted  we  had  as  comfort- 
able a  httle  home  as  any  in  England,  but 
health  failed  him.  For  die  last  three  years 
of  his  life  he  could  only  work  off  and  on, 
and  for  six  mondis  b^oie  his  death  he 
couldn't  work  at  all  Of  course  this  broke 
us  down  a  good  deal;  swallowed  all  our 
savings,  and  best  part  of  our  furniture ;  and 
when  he  died,  I  was  left  voy  bare  with  my 
two  children,  for  I  have  a  boy  younger  than 
Jenny  here,  and  he  goes  to  school.  Well,  I 
had  no  friends  to  help  me,  and  what  to  do  to 
keep  myself  and  the  children  I  didn't  know. 
1  didn't  like  to  go  out  charing  on  account  of 
having  to  leave  the  children ;  I'd  got  no  fur- 
niture to  take  lodgers,  and  I  couldn't  dress- 
make  or  anything  of  that  sort  At  last,  when 
nearly  every  stick  of  furniture  and  rag  of 
clothing  had  been  sold,  I  heard  of  this  and 
came  here   and  took  to  it,  for  any  woman 
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who  can  handle  a  needle  at  all  can  button- 
bole,  the  difference  in  hands  being  in  the 
quickness  that  comes  wltli  practice.  Of 
course,  at  first  I  only  got  the  commonest 
work,  and  that  was  paid  at  five  farthings, 
and  some  of  it  as  low  as  a  penny,  for  the 
dozen  collars,  and,  working  as  hard  as  I  could 
for  eighteen  and  nineteen  houra  a  day,  I 
could  only  make  from  four-and-sixpence  to 


living,  nothing  but  dry  bread  to  eat,  and  often 
very  little  of  that,  though,  as  I  have  some- 
times said  since,  my  share  of  the  bread 
wasn't  always  dry ;  many  a  time  it  was  wet 
with  my  tears.  I  wouldn't  cry  so  long  as 
ever  I  could  work,  though  my  heart  was  full 
enough,  but  when  eyes  and  fingers  were  tired 
out,  and  I  sat  down  to  eat  my  crust,  the 
tears  fell  all  the  faster  from  having  been 
forced  back  all  day,  and  many  a  night,  too. 


five  shillings  a  week — and  how  to  lay  that 
out  worried  me  almost  as  much  as  to  earn  it." 

"  Yes,  it  would  be  a  puzzling  matter  to 
make  ends  meet  out  of  that,"  we  said. 

"  Well,  where  they  wouldn't  meet,  sir,  we 
just  had  to  go  short,"  she  resumed :  "  there 
was  cighteenpence  for  the  rent  of  a  room, 
and  everything  else  had  to  be  found  out  of 
what  was  left    You  may  be  sure  it  was  hard 


I  cried  myself  to  sleep.  But  the  Lord  was 
good  to  me.  He  had  opened  a  way  for  me, 
and  He  brought  me  through.  I  gradually 
got  quicker  and  quicker  at  the  work,  and  got 
the  better  kinds  of  it  to  do,  and  Jenny  here 
grew  to  be  able  to  help  me,  and  now  between 
us  we  can  make  from  ten  to  twelve  shilhngs 
a  week,  and  that  is  doing  about  as  well  as 
any  one  in  the  Row,  and  better  than  most  of 
them.     I  have  seen  the  time  when  I  would 
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have  thought  it  impossible  for  three  to  be 
kept  on  that  money ;  but  we  manage  pretty 
comfortably,  and  have  never  had  to  trouble 
anybody  for  a  penny  in  the  shape  of  charity ; 
and,  please  the  Lord  that  health  and  eye- 
sight are  spared  to  me,  we  won't  need  to 
trouble  anybody  now,  and  that  is  a  thought 
worth  something." 

While  she  was  speaking  we  had  been 
mentally  calculating  the  quantity  of  work 
required  to  realise  the  sum  she  had  named, 
and  on  her  coming  to  a  pause,  we  remarked  : 

"Well,  as  you  would  have  to  do  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eighty  hutton-holes  to 
earn  even  ten  shillings,  we  suppose  you  have 
still  to  work  pretty  long  hours," 

"Well,  yes,  sir,"  she  said, with  a  smile  and 
a  shrug,  "there's  no  nine  hours  movement 
for  us,  I  work  fifteen  hours  a  day,  and  Jenny 
four  or  five.  I  might  make  up  another  shil- 
ling or  so  in  the  week  by  letting  her  work  all 
day,  but  I  wouldn't  do  it  You  mustn't 
think,  sir,  that  because  you  see  her  at  work 
here,  I  don't  look  after  her  education  as  well 
as  her  brother's.  She  goes  to  school  morn- 
ings one  week,  and  afternoons  another,  and 
to  evening  class  in  the  Hall  up  there  three 
nights  in  every  week,  and  always  on  Sunday. 
Let's  see,  how  many  prizes  have  you  had 
Jenny?"  she  said  in  a  parenthetical  tone, 
turning  to  her  little  daughter. 

"  Three,  mother,"  answered  Jenny,  blush- 
ing, "  a  Bible  fiom  Sunday-school,  and  two 
others  from  day-schooL" 

"  You  see  that  says  something  for  her," 
the  mother  went  on,  a  flush  of  pride  coming 
over  her  face ;  "  she  gets  on  with  her  lessons, 
and  she's  well  beliked  by  the  teachers ;  and 
though  she  is  sitting  there,  and  I  say  it  as 
shouldn't,  she  is  as  good  a  little  girl  as  any 
breathing." 

"And  a  very  industrious  little  girl,"  we 
added,  for  all  this  time  her  lissome  fingers 
had  never  for  a  moment  ceased  their  rapid 
plying  of  the  needle. 

"Well,  she  is,"  assented  the  mother, 
"though,  as  far  as  that  goes,  whoever  works 
at  the  button-holing  for  a  living  must  stick 
to  it." 

"And  probably,  by  staying  here  talking, 
we  are  preventing  you  from  sticking  as  closely 
to  it  as  you  would  otherwise  be  doing,"  we 
suggested  apologetically. 

"  Not  at  all,  sir,"  she  answered  cheerily. 
"  For  one  thing,  I  think  it's  me  that  is  doing 
most  of  the  talking  j  and  if  you  only  knew 
how  little  change  I  had,  you  wouldn't  wonder 
at  me  liking  to  talk  with  any  stranger  who  is 
friendly  and  willing  to  listen.    It's  no 
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drance  whatever ;  with  us  women  fingers  an 
tongue  can  go  together,  as  we  say  amoDj 
ourselves  ;  we  can  whistle  and  ride,  as  far  a 
talking  is  concerned." 

"  It  is  a  great  pity,"  we  said,  continuinj 
the  conversation,  "  that  you  cannot  have  tin 
collars  direct  from  the  warehouses ;  theL 
prices  are  about  double  what  the  '  sweaters 
pay." 

"Yes;  it  is  a  pity  in  a  general  viy,"  ih; 
answered;  "but  I  haven't  a  word  to  sa) 
against  ours;  she's  no  common  sweater: 
she's  got  a  heart  in  her  breast,  not  a  paving- 
stone  ;  and  I  don't  suppose  there's  one  of  ui 
in  the  Row  as  would  say  anything  else  of  hei 
than  '  God  bless  her.'  She  deserves  all  she 
gets.  If  she  makes  money  out  of  our  work, 
she  remembers  that  it  is  so.  She  isn't  above 
coming  among  us,  and  is  always  willing  to 
lend  a  helping  hand,  independent  of  business. 
It  isn't  one  good  turn,  or  a  dozen,  but  hun- 
dreds, that  she  has  done  among  us.  She  is 
what  I  call  a  real  lady,  if  ever  there  was 

"  Certainly  she  is  a  lady  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,"  we  said  emphatically ;  for  we 
had  caught  something  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  woman  had  spoken. 

"The  pity  of  it  is,  sir,"  she  resumed, 
"  that  there  are  not  more  like  her  ;  she's  one 
in  a  thousand — the  only  one,  in  fact,  as  ever 
I've  heard  of  acting  in  the  manner  she  does 
— and  she'll  have  her  reward,  sir,  I  do  believe 
that  The  blessing  of  the  widow  and  father- 
less is  upon  her," 

"  What  you  say  of  her  probably  explains  a 
httle  matter  we  couldn't  quite  snake  out  at 
first,"  we  observed. 

"  What  was  that,  sir  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Why,  the  grown-up  button-holers  here 
being  all  elderly  women." 

"  Oh  yes,  sir ;  she  makes  a  point  of  giving 
her  work  to  widows  with  families,  or  those 
that,  as  you  may  say,  are  almost  worse  than 
widows." 

"  Worse  than  widows  ?"  we  echoed  ques- 
tioningly, 

"  Well,  women  with  a  lot  of  little  children, 
and  husbands  that  are  only  'cas'alty'  la- 
bourers, or  have  belonged  to  trades  that  have 
been  done  away  with,  and  as  aren't  strong 
enough,  or  are  too  broken  down  to  get 
labouring  to  do ;  the  sort  of  men,  you  know, 
as  only  get  about  two  shillings  a  day  when 
they  are  in  work,  and  are  very  much  oftener 
out  than  in,  and  as  have  to  go  tramping 
about  day  after  day  looking  for  it,  wearing 
the  shoes  off  their  feet,  and  coming  home 
down-hearted  and  hungry.  Take  'em  all  the 
60 
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year  round,  there's  plenty  of  them  don't  earn 
anything  hke  their  keep.  Not  from  any 
faultof  theirs,  poor  fellows,  but  because  there 
are  always  younger  and  likelier-looking  men 
on  the  watch  for  whatever  chance  work  there 
may  be  about  If  there  are  a  score  of  men 
waiting  outside  a  workshop  gate,  and  only 
two  or  three  to  be  taken  on,  the  old,  and 
hungiy  and  broken-looking,  though  they  may 
need  it  most,  stand  the  worst  chance  of  get- 
ting it.  But  though  it's  not  the  fault  of  the 
men,  but  only  their  misfortune — for  you  must 
understand,  sir,  that  I  am  not  speaking  of 
the  drunkards  or  the  can-work-but-won't  sort 
— it  falls  heavily  upon  the  wives  all  the  same ; 
for  whatever  tJiey  and  the  children  can  earn 
by  any  such  work  as  this  the  husband  must 
have  a  share  of" 

"  So  that  in  the  matter  of  keep  he  really 
counts  as  another  child  as  it  were,"  we  said. 

"  Well,  yes,  sir,  that's  just  about  what  it 
conies  to,  though  people  don't  give  credit  for 
it.  They  say,  '  Oh,  she  has  got  a  husband, 
and  she  is  always  working  herself.  There 
must  be  some  mismanagement  for  them  to 
be  so  badly  off.'  They  never  bethink  them 
that  the  husband  is  out  of  work  best  part  his 
time.  Then  there's  them  that  are  worse  off 
still — them  as  has  their  husbands  laid 
and  not  able  to  work  at  all.  There's  poor 
George  Johnson  there,"  she  went  on ;  and 
for  the  second  time  during  the  conversation 
she  raised  her  eyes  from  her  work,  and  by  a 
glance  indicated  the  younger  of  the  two 
men  we  had  seen  engaged  in  the  unmascu- 
line  occupation  of  button-holing — a  man 
apparently  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  and 
thirty  years  of  age. 

"  He's  a  painter  by  trade,"  she  resumed, 
"  but  he  hasn't  been  able  to  do  a  stroke  at  it 
this  two  years ;  and  though  he  has  got  as  he 
can  help  her  a  bit,  it's  not  every  day  tiiat  he 
is  well  enough  to  do  even  that.  He  is  in 
deep  consumption,  and  what  with  her  having 
to  wait  on  him,  and  not  being  over  quick 
with  the  needle,  it's  as  much  as  ever  they 
can  do  to  earn  seven  shillings  a  week,  and 
of  that  they  have  to  pay  eighteen-pence 
for  their  room,  and  every  other  week  there  is 
ilevenponce  for  his  fare  to  Erompton  Hospi- 
tal and  back  ;  he's  an  out-patient  there.  It 
would  make  your  heart  bleed,  sir,  to  see  how 
hard  they  are  put  to  it  sometimes ;  more 
than  once  it's  brought  the  water  into  my  eyes, 
at  the  very  lime  when  I've  been  making 
believe  to  be  cheerful,  just  to  try  and  cheer 
her  up  a  bit.  He's  been  a  handsome  young 
fellow,  as  you  may  see,  and  I  believe  he  was  i 
a  good  husband ;  and  she's  very  fond  of  him,  | 


and  to  get  him  any  little  bit  of  a  thing  that 
he  can  eat,  she  would  leave  herself  without — 
and  does.  I  don't  say  it  boasting,  sit,  be- 
cause it's  only  doing  our  duty,  and  as  we 
would  be  done  by;  but  many  a  time,  if  it 
wasn't  for  some  of  tis  in  the  Row  as  are  doing 
pretty  well,  she'd  be  the  whole  blessed  day 
through  without  bit  or  sup  in  her  mouth. 
She's  but  a  delicate  young  thing  herself,  and 
hasn't  much  push  in  her ;  and  none  of  youx 
common  sweaters  would  look  at  her." 
"  Hers  is  indeed  a  sad  case,"  we  said, 
"  Yes,  poor  thing,  she's  the  worst  situated 
of  any  one  in  the  Row,"  assented  our  friend. 
"  And  none  of  you  are  over  well  situated  ?  " 
"  Well,  things  might  easily  be  better  with 
us,"  she  said,  smiling  once  more;  "still  we 
oughtn't  to  grumble.  There  are  many  worse 
off  than  us,  and  in  more  ways  than  one,  too  ; 
more's  the  pity.  We  have  a  roof  to  cover  us, 
a  place  to  lie  down  in,  at  night,  and  that  we  | 
can  call  home.  As  I  said  just  now,  I'm 
doing  better  than  most  in  the  Row;  but, 
still,  speaking  generally,  when  wc  have  eat 
our  bit  of  bread  at  breakfast,  we  have  a  piece 
to  put  away  in  the  cupboard  for  dinner,  and 
we  know  that  there  will  be  a  loaf  earned  by 
night.  Then  we  have  always  got  hunger  for 
a  sauce,  and  knowing  that  you've  honestly 
earned  it,  helps  to  sweeten  even  a  crust." 

"The  last  is  a  grand  consideration,"  we 
remarked,  as  she  came  to  a  pause.  | 

"  That  it  is,  sir,"  she  replied  ;  "  and  living  ■ 
in  this  neighbourhood  it's  us  that  knows  it. 
There's  plenty  of  those  around  us — not  that 
I  wish  to  speak  hard  of  them  poor  creatures, 
for  you  may  depend  upon  it  their  consciences 
trouble  them  enough,  however  they  may 
try  to  swa^er  before  others.  There's  plenty 
of  them  as  often  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land, 
and  don't  work  at  all;  but  bless  you,  sir, 
they're  not  happy;  they'd  much  better  be 
like  us,  with  a  hard-earned,  hunger-sweetened 
crust.  Not  but  what  they're  hungry  enough 
sometimes,  for  it's  generally  feast  or  famine 
with  them,  living  high  one  day  and  starving 
the  next  However  poor  we  are,  we  can 
look  the  world  in  the  face,  while  theirs  is  a 
:,  as  you  may  say.  Why,  if  you  was 
to  go  down  one  of  their  streets  and  they 
didn't  happen  to  know  you,  you  would  see 
them  scurrying  into  their  houses  like  rabbits 
into  their  holes.  They'd  think  you  was  a 
plain-clothes  policeman,  and  each  one  would 
think  it  was  them  that  was  'wanted,'  as  they 
call  it" 

aie  spoke  earnestly  and  with  a  cwtain 
homely  eloquence ;  and  the  thought  that 
passed   through   our  minds  while  she   was 
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speaking  mas,  that  we  would  ha.ve  very  much 
liked  the  airy  gentleman  who  had  directed  us 
to  the  Row  to  have  heard  her.  He  would 
then  have  found  that  "  squareiiess  "  had  an 
advantage  diat  was  apparently  undreamed  of 
in  his  philoso]Ay — an  advantage  generally 
left  out  of  consideration  hy  those  who  speak 
and  think  lightly  of  honesty  when  coupled 
with  poverty — a  moral  and  spiritual  advan- 
tage flO  great  as  to  be  a  compenjation  for 
even  such  physical  hardship  as  was  to  be 
found  in  Button-hole  Row. 

This  was  what  passed  through  our  mind, 
but  we  merely  said,  with  a  smile,  "  Then  you 
feel  that  after  all  honesty  is  the  best  policy." 

"  I'm  sare  it  is,"  she  answered  emphatic- 
ally, "both  for  here  and  hereafter." 

A  glance  at  our  watch  at  this  point  re- 
minded us  that  we  ought  to  be  on  the  move, 
and  so,  bidding  good  day  to  the  intelligent 
seamstress  and  her  little  daughter,  we  pro- 
ceeded upon  our  visitation,  pondering  as  we 
went  upon  what  we  had  heawl. 

Conversation  with  others  in  the  Row 
added  little  to  the  information  we  had 
gathered  from  our  first  pleasantly  cwnmu- 
nicative  button-holer.  There  were  not 
many  in  the  Row  who  earned  as  much  as 
she  did.  Some  were  unde^ing  the  bitter 
probation  of  which  she  had  spoken  in  her 


own  case ;  were  learners,  andworkifig  drearily 
long  hours,  could  only  maKage  to  eaxn  about 
five  shillings  per  week ;  others,  from  weak- 
ened eyesight  or  general  debility  of  con- 
stitution, found  it  physically  impossible  to 
wodc  the  hours  absolutely  necessary  for 
reaching  the  higher  standards  of  earnings  in 
the  Row ;  and  taking  them  "  through  and 
through,"  the  ^siilics  seemed  to  be  earning 
an  average  iscome  of  about  ei^  shiUiogs 
per  week.  As  a  rule,  each  bnuly  occupied 
but  a  single  room.  A  passing  glaxK^e  into 
the  rooms  and  at  their  inhabitatits  was  suffi- 
cient to  show  a  "  plentiful  lack  "  of  furniture 
aitd  clothing;  while  sunken  eyes,  hollow 
cheeks,  and  gaunt  frames,  told  but  too 
plainly  of  hard  living  in  the  matter  of  food. 
But  though  the  physical  aspect  of  the  Row 
was  sad  enough,  there  was  a  dxering  bright- 
ness, so  to  speak,  in  its  moral  atmosphere. 
Brotherly  love  abounded  among  its  tenants, 
and  their  consciousness  of  independence  and 
integrity  made  them  generally  contented  and 
cheoAtL  We  could  well  wish  that  these 
tenants  were  better  placed ;  but  looking  at 
their  characteristics,  and  knowing  wliat  we 
do  of  such  neighbourhoods  as  the  one  in 
which  their  Row  lies,  we  can  also  well  tvish 
that  there  were  nuny  more  such  places  as 
ButtOTi-bole  Row. 


CONGREGATIONAL  GIFTS. 


IN  a  previous  number  of  this  Magazine"  we 
called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
Charisms  or  Gifts  of  the  Corinthian  Chnrch, 
but  were  under  the  necessity  of  delaying  con- 
sideration of  the  lessons  suggested  by  the 
subject  for  our  Churches  at  tiie  present  day. 
We  return,  therefore,  for  a  little  to  this  topic 
1.  In  doing  so  it  is,  in  the  first  place, 
essentially  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
power  and  i-ariety  of  these  gifts  at  Corinth  is 
no  token  that  the  most  gracious  influences 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  were  mcore  free  to  that 
Church  than  they  are  to  us,  or  that  they 
were  actually  enjoyed  by  it  in  a  larger  mea- 
sure. It  is  true  ttiat  such  influences  are  not 
now  exhibited  in  precisely  the  same  way; 
but  they  are  not  on  that  account  either  the 
less  real  or  powerful.  In  one  sense,  indeed, 
all  the  gifts  possessed  at  Corinth  may  still 
be  said  to  exist,  thoi^h  in  other  forms,  among 
ourselves,  the  supernatural  being  now  toned 
down  to  what  is  more  like  the  natural. 
"  The  word    of  wisdom  "  is   to   be    seen 


wherevHT  the  gueat  truths  erf  revelation  are 
explained  and  unfolded  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  show  their  beajing  on  all  the  lelations 
in  which  we  stand  to  God  and  to  one  another, 
and  to  bring  into  view  their  practical  eJfect 
in  regulating  the  conduct  and  the  life.  "  The 
word  of  knowledge"  shows  itself  when  these 
truths  are  apprehended  more  on  their  specu- 
lative side,  when  their  unity  and  harmony 
are  traced,  aiMl  «4ien  the  great  systems  of  theo- 
logy, that  hawe  been  elaborated  by  the  ma^r 
minds  of  the  Christian  Churdi,  are  formed 
or  preached.  "Faith,"  in  the  special  sense 
in  wbich  the  word  is  used  in  the  chapter  be- 
fore us,  appears  when  a  principle  of  un- 
shaken trust  in  Him  who  "  tumeth  the  hearts 
of  kings  ae  the  rivets  of  water,"  elevates  the 
believer  to  -the  conoeption  and  accomplish- 
ment of  deeds  that  to  the  eye  of  sense, 
and  in  tiie  judgmeot  of  the  world,  seem  im- 
possible. "  Gifts  of  healing  "  are  made  mani- 
fest, not  only  in  t^  perfJKtion  to  which  the 
noble  art  of  the  physician  has  been  brought, 
but  in  tiiat  lovir^   tenderness,  in  that  un- 
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wearied  watchfulness  and  care,  which  enable 
the  Christian  nurse  by  a  sick-bed  to  con- 
tribute more  than  even  the  physician's  skill 
can  do,  to  a  patient's  recovery.  "  The  work- 
ing of  miracles,"  or  rather  "  the  enei^es  of 
powers,"  is  exhibited  when,  in  a  strength 
that  is  not  their  own,  the  followers  of  Jesus 
do  and  suffer  what  the  highest  merely  human 
strength  and  the  most  patient  merely  human 
endurance  could  not  effect  or  bear.  "  Pro- 
phecy" is  still  possessed  when  the  Christian 
preacher,  neither  seeking  the  (avour  nor 
daunted  by  the  fear  of  man,  sets  forth  the 
great  lessons  of  the  gospel  in  their  im- 
mediate application  to  the  errors,  the  follies, 
the  vanities,  and  the  sins  of  his  own  day. 
"Discerning  of  spirits"  shows  itself  where 
the  well-instructed  Christian  mind  and  the 
single  unselfish  Christian  eye  not  only  detect 
but  unsparingly  expose  the  hypocrites  and 
felse  pretenders  to  piety  who  "  make  a  gain 
of  godliness."  "Divers  kinds  of  tongues" 
are  there  where  a  spirit  of  lofty  enthusiasm 
leads  the  believer  to  delight  in  exploring  the 
mysteries  of  the  divine  counsels,  and  to  dwell 
amidst  the  passion  and  the  poetry  which 
they  inspire.  And,  finally,  "  Interpretation 
of  tongues"  is  to  be  found  wherever  any  one 
has  been  endowed  with  ability  to  translate 
into  the  language  of  common  life  those  views 
of  divine  truth  which,  in  the  form  given  them 
by  the  mystic  and  enthusiast,  demand  for 
their  thorough  comprehension  the  educated 
intellect  and  the  cultivated  ear.  In  short, 
not  one  of  the  gifts  possessed  at  Corinth 
has  in  its  substance,  in  what  was  mainly  its 
essence  and  its  power,  disappeared  from  the 
Church  of  Christ.  We  may  often  moum  over 
the  fact  that  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  not  more  manifest  among  us  than 
it  is.  Nevertheless  He  is  with  us.  The  era 
of  the  Church's  history  in  which  we  live  is 
emphatically  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit. 
The  Redeemer,  in  going  away  himself,  has 
fulfilled  his  promise  that  Me  would  send  his 
people  another  Comforter  to  abide  with  them 
for  ever.  Acknowledgment  of  what  we  have 
is  not  less  demanded  of  us  than  regret  that 
we  have  not  more ;  and  it  ought  to  be  our 
delight  to  own  that  God  is  in  the  midst  of 
us,  and  that  the  power  and  vitality  of  the 
Church,  amidst  all  her  shortcomings,  are  a 
fitting  theme  for  constant  gratitude  and 
thanksgiving. 

Still  further,  it  is  plain  that  the  gifte  of 
which  we  have  spoken  are  not  confined  to 
the  clergy.  Some  of  them  perhaps  are,  but 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  them  are  possessed 
quite  as  much  by  the  lay  members  of  the 


Church.  Who  doubts  for  a  moment  that 
they  exist  in  all  their  reality,  and  in  all  their 
vanety,  in  an  in&nite  number  of  private 
Christian  hearts  and  homes  ?  We  know  that 
they  are  there  ;  and  that,  however  faithful  the 
clerical  members  of  the  Church  may  be, 
however  high  they  may  rank  in  the  scale  of 
Christian  excellence,  they  do  not  surpass, 
either  in  natural  ability  or  in  piety,  many 
members  of  the  flocks  to  which  they  minister. 

3.  The  question  then  at  once  arises,  What 
is  to  be  done  with  these  gifts?  Ate  they  to 
be  allowed  scope  for  exercise  ?  Are  they  to 
be  encouraged  and  nourished  into  greater 
strength  by  use?  If  we  answer  No,  how  are 
we  to  defend  their  repression?  If  we  answer 
Yes,  are  there  any  conditions  necessary  to 
their  being  profitably  employed  ? 

The  practical  answer  to  such  questions 
given  by  our  Churches  is,  That  the  private 
Christian  has  ample  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  his  gifts,  whatever  they  may  be,  in  private 
life.  In  the  family,  in  the  Sunday-school, 
in  district  visiting,  in  speaking  to  the  sick, 
in  addressing  small  circles  gathered  together 
in  private  rooms,  in  the  manifold  works  of 
unostentatious  piety  for  which  ample  oppor- 
tunity is  everywhere  afforded,  it  is  thought 
that  he  may  expend  his  energies  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  Master,  More  than  this,  how- 
ever, is  seldom  expected  of  him,  is  even 
seldom  welcomed.  All  public  functions,  it  is 
said,  belong  properly  only  to  those  who  are 
specially  trained  and  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  either  not  conducive  to  order,  or  it  is 
violating  the  first  principles  of  the  Saviour's 
own  institution  of  his  Church,  to  permit  the 
discharge  of  these  by  any  who  are  not  regu- 
larly "  ordained  "  to  them. 

The  direct  and  obvious  answer  to  this  is,  i 
that  the  gifts  for  some  of  these  prohibited 
functions  exist  in  many  who,  in  the  very 
necessities  of  the  case,  cannot  devote  them- 
selves to  the  exercise  of  the  ministry,  and 
that  their  simple  existence  is  a  conclusive 
proof  that  one  means  or  another  for  their 
exercise  ought  to  be  found.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say,  there  is  the  easy,  and  surely  saris- 
factory  enough,  alternative  of  private  exertion. 
The  question  is  not  one  of  alternatives.  It 
is  a  question  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  par- 
ticular gifts,  adapted  in  their  own  nature  to 
particular  spheres,  and  out  of  these  spheres 
either  useless  or  weaker  than  they  might  be. 
To  say  to  one  clearly  possessed  of  a  public 
gift  that  he  ought  to  be  content  with  using 
it  in  private  life,  is  to  ignore  the  most  essential 
characteristic  of  what  has  been  bestowed  upon 
him.     It  is  as  if  the  Apostle  had  enjoined  a 
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Christian  at  Corinth  with  the  gift  of  "  pro- 
phecy" to  devote  himself  to  "discerning  of 
spirits ;"  or  one  with  the  gift  of  "  tongues  " 
to  content  himself  with  the  "  interpretadon 
of  tongues,"  It  is  to  evade  the  very  question 
that  is  at  issue.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that,  in  the  private  discharge  of  Christian 
duty,  and  in  the  private  exercise  of  Christian 
benevolence,  there  is  ample  room  for  sudi  a 
measure  of  doing  good  as  may  well  satisfy 
the  most  ambitious  to  follow  in  his  Master's 
footsteps.  But  such  a  consideration  does  not 
meet  the  point.  We  have  before  us  one  who 
imagines  that  he  possesses,  and  who  is  not 
denied  to  possess,  a  gift  qualifying  him  for 
/wW^  service.  It  is  plain  that /mw/*  exer- 
tion, however  valuable,  does  not  supply  the 
field  he  is  fitted  to  occupy  with  advantage 
both  to  others  and  himself;  and  that  to  bid 
him  confine  himself  to  that  alone  is  to  shut 
him  out  from  the  sphere  in  which  the  Giver 
of  all  good  has  fitted  him  to  excel. 

This  will  still  further  appear,  if  we  keep  in 
view  that  the  non-exercise  of  any  gift  is 
equivalent  to  its  gradual  extinction.  By  a 
wise  law,  holding  alike  in  providence  and 
grace,  what  is  not  improved  by  us  becomes 
constantly  less  and  less  capable  of  improve- 
ment, and  is  eventually  lost.  "From  him 
that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  what  he 
seemeth  to  have."  The  Church  of  Christ 
ought  seriously  to  ask  herself  whether  she  is 
prepared  to  take  the  responsibility  of  re- 
pressing anything  in  her  members  that  she 
believes  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  them 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  "He  gave  some 
apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some  evan- 
gelists, and  some  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  till  we  all  come  into  the  unity  of  the 
faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of 
the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ"  (Eph. 
iv.  11—13)  Would  the  early  Chnstian 
Church  have  been  justified  in  saying  that 
these  orders  in  the  ministry  were  too  many, 
that  they  produced  confiision,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  settle  their  respective  places  and 
claims,  and  that  the  great  end  of  edification 
would  be  best  attained  by  reducing  the 
number?  In  so  doing,  she  would  simply 
have  set  herself  against  the  plain  intimations 
of  Him  "who  walketh  in  the  midst  of  the 
seven  golden  candlesticks ; "  and,  in  her  effort 
to  secure  ease  of  management,  would  have 
extinguished  all  that  was  worthy  to  be 
managed.  The  same  princiole  holds  now. 
What  God  has  loosed  the  Church  may  not 


only  not  bind ;  she  ia  under  the  positive  obli- 
^tion  of  finding  for  it  a  sphere  within  which 
it  may  be  exercised.  Thus  alone  can  she 
avoid  the  sin  of  trampling  down  plants  of 
divine  grace  which  her  great  Head  has 
planted,  and  fulfiltbeduty  of  nourishing  these 
plants  into  trees  of  righteousness  for  orna- 
ment, for  shelter,  and  for  fi:uit  Sn  the  garden 
of  the  Lord. 

All  that  has  now  been  s^d  is  abundantly 
confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Apostle 
speaks  in  the  chapters  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  where  he  treats  the  subject 
that  we  have  in  hand.  He  does  not  say  one 
word  of  repressmg  the  exercise  of  any  gift 
with  which  the  members  of  the  Corinthian 
Church  had  been  favoured.  In  the  most 
frank  and  cordial  manner  he  acknowledges 
them  all.  "  There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but 
the  same  Spirit  And  there  are  differences 
of  administrations,  but  the  same  Lord.  And 
there  are  diversities  of  operations,  but  it  is 
the  same  God  which  worketh  all  in  all.  But 
Che  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to 
every  man  to  profit  withal,"  or  "  for  the  com- 
mon profit"  (i  Cor.  xii,  7).  Yet  there  were 
disorders  in  the  Church,  preventing  alike  the 
harmonious  working  together  of  those  on 
whom  the  gifts  had  been  bestowed,  and  in- 
terfering with  the  good  that  ought  to  have 
been  secured.  Those  who  had  more  showy 
gifts  were  undervaluing  those  whose  gifts 
made  a  less  striking  impression  on  the  be- 
holder. Persons  speaking  with  tongues  were 
doing  so  without  an  interpreter,  and  their 
words  were  spoken  into  the  air.  They  who 
prophesied  were  prophesying  two  or  three  at 
a  time.  When  they  came  together  "  every 
one  of  them  had  a  psalm,  had  a  doctrine,  had 
a  tongue,  had  a  revelation,  had  an  interpreta- 
tion," and  each  was  evidently  more  bent  on 
finding  means  of  uttering  what  he  had  than 
on  edifying  others.  Everything  was  in  con- 
fiision ;  a  confusion,  indeed,  so  great  that  to 
its  existence  we  owe  the  large  amount  of 
space  devoted  by  the  Apostie  to  this  subject 
Yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  re- 
pression of  any  gift,  however  dangerous  to  its 
possessor,  however  calculated  to  attain  less 
efficiently  than  'another  the  great  end  of  the 
edification  of  the  Church.  No  channels  are 
cut  wilfiilly  by  the  Apostle's  hand  within 
which  alone  he  would  say  the  water  of  public 
edification  was  to  flow.  He  thankfully  ac- 
cepts those  cut  by  the  Spirit  of  God  himself; 
he  clears  their  beds,  he  trims  their  banks,  but 
only  that  the  river  of  life  may  distribute  itself 
more  regularly  and  equably  among  them ;  and 
he  sums  up  all  his  instructions  in  what  the 
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Dean  of  Westminster  has  ao  veil  teimed 
"  t)ie  two  Rubrics  of  the  Primitirc  Church,"  * 
"  Let  all  things  be  done  unto  edtfying,"  "  Let 
all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order," 

'  It  majr  indeed  be  said,  as  it  often  has  been 
s^d,  that  these  gifts  of  the  CorinOuaii  Church 
were  designed  only  to  be  teaqwraiy  in  their 
duration,  and  to  supply  the  plue  cf  a  settled 
ministry  not  yet  instituted.  We  admit  B.X 
oBce  that  the  institution  of  a  settled  miniEtry, 
to  be  handed  down  in  regular  soccesston  from 
generation  to  geneiatioti,  was  one  of  God's 
appointed  means  for  propagadag  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  for  nourishing  tdie  Christian 
Churdi.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, appearing  ahke  in  the  instnictions 
and  the  practice  of  the  ApostteE,  is  too  clear 
to  make  it  in  the  least  degree  necessary  to 
spend  time  is  arguing  the  point  We  admit 
aJso  that  it  is  possible  that  there  was  no 
settled  ministry  m  Corinth  at  the  time  when 
the  Apostle  wrote  to  the  Church  there.  The 
want  of  any  reference  to  it  at  the  very  time 
when,  in  pointing  out  abuses  in  public  wor- 
ship to  be  corrected,  such  reference  would 
have  been  most  natnra],  may  be  allowed  to 
lend  great  probability  to  the  idea  that  there 
was  none.  It  is  not,  indeed,  easy  to  explain 
how  it  should  have  been  so.  It  was  not  too 
early  ibr  the  institution.  The  Church  at 
Thessalonica  had  been  fonnded  before  that 
at  Corinth,  and  St  Paul  had  laboured  a  much 
shorter  time  in  the  one  city  than  in  the  Other. 
At  Thessal(xiica,  however,  there  were  regular 
ralers  aixl  teachers.  "  And  we  beseech  you," 
says  the  Apostle  in  his  First  Epistle  to  tiie 
Thessalonians,  "to  kruiw  ^m  which  kbour 
among  you,  Mid  are  over  you  in  the  Lord, 
and  admonish  you ;  and  to  esteem  them  very 
highly  in  love  for  ttieir  work's  sake"  (iv. 
13,  13).  Perhaps  the  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  this  that,  the  Jewish  element  being 
particutariy  strong  in  Thessalonica,  the  Chris- 
tians there  may  have  either  been  much  more 
closely  connected  with  the  synagc^ue,  or 
much  more  familiar  with  its  forms  than  tbey 
were  at  Corinth.  But,  whatever  the  explana- 
tion, the  fcct,  even  snpposing  it  to  be  cor- 
rectly stated,  is  aot  sufficient  for  its  purpose. 
The  very  case  of  Thessalonica  proves  this, 
for  in  that  Church  gifts,  the  same  as  those  at 
Corinth  if  perhaps  not  so  numerous,  nnques- 
tionably  existed.  "Quench  not  the  Spirit,"  that 
13,  spiritoal  gifts,  in  ali  probability  specially 
the  gift  of  tongues,  says  St.  Paul,  addressing 
the  Thessalonian  Chnrch ;  "  despise  not  pro- 
phesyings,"  another  gift  [r  Thess,  v,  19,  20), 
Here  then  gifts  existed  side  by  side  with  the 


.  functions  of  a  more  regularly  constituted  min- 
istry. Tl»e  one  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  in- 
terfine  with  or  extrude  the  otlier.  Besides 
this,  it  is  a  gratnitous  assumption  to  maintain 
that  the  Corinthian  gifts  were  intended  to  be 
onl^  temporary.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Epistle  to  that  Church  to  lead  to  any  such 
coQclusion.  If  in  afier  ages,  and  notably  by 
some  of  the  most  distuoguished  uphold^  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  this  argument  was 
ofteK  used,  it  can  only  be  traced  to  the 
operatioD  of  a  wish  that  was  father  to  the 
thought  Another  c(»sideration,  bearing  upon 
the  point,  and  showi^  that  it  is  at  least 
highly  improbable  thai  the  exercise  of  gifts 
at  Cwinth  is  to  be  explained  by  the  want  of 
a  settled  ministry  is  that  these  two  things 
coexisted  in  the  synagogue,  from  whidi  so 
many  ideas  and  forms  of  worship  passed  over 
into  the  Christian  Church.  We  have  clear 
traces  of  this  in  Scripture  itseU  Thus,  when 
our  Lord  appeared  in  tbe  tyn^ogue  al 
Naaareth,  "He  stood  ap  for  to  reaid,  and 
there  was  delivered  imto  Him  the  book  of  the 
proj^et  Esaias/'  and,  afler  He  had  read, 
"  He  began  to  say  unto  dKm,  This  day  is  this 
scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears.  And  all  bare 
Him  witness,  axid  wondered  at  the  gracious 
words  which  proceedeti  out  of  his  mouth" 
^Lukeiv.  t6,  &c.).  When  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
in  like  manner,  went  into  the  synagogue  at 
Antioch  in  Pisidia  on  the  Sabbath-day,  "  after 
the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  the 
rulers  of  the  ^rnagoguc  sect  unto  them  say- 
ing. Ye  men  and  brethreo,  ii  ye  have  any 
word  of  exhortation  for  the  people,  say  on" 
(Acts  xiii.  1 5).  It  was,  indeed,  the  imiver- 
sally  rcci^nised  practice,  and  one  said  to 
continue  down  to  the  present  day,  that  the 
ruler  of  the  synagogue  could  give  permission 
to  any  educated  person  to  address  the  con- 
gre^atdon;  and  the  great  Jewish  authority, 
Maimonides,  peaking  of  the  discourses  de- 
hvered  during  the  fasts,  says,  "  If  there  be  no 
elder  present,  they  appoint  some  doctor  to 
preach  who  is  not  art  elder  (presbyter);  if 
there  be  no  doctor  present,  they  appoint  some 
person  of  known  character  and  integrity."* 

All  these  considerations  sufficiently  esta- 
blish the  fact  that  the  exercise  of  gifts  by  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  congregation  was,  in 
tlie  early  Christian  Church,  not  thought  to  be 
iaconsisAent  with  the  institutioD  of  a  settled 
ministry.  They  wexe  something  over  and 
above  it ;  but,  as  not  less  than  it  bearing  upon 
them  the  marks  of  divine  appointment,  they 
were  acknowledged,  used,  and  honoured  for 
the  benefit  of  all. 
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The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  thus  led 
seems  irresistible.  Gifts  exist  Powers  and 
talents  have  been  bestowed  upon  many  lay 
members  of  the  Church  that,  in  their  very 
nature,  demand  not  a  private  but  a  public 
sphere  for  their  appropriate  exercise.  Fol- 
lowing the  dear  leadings  of  Scripture  and  of 
the  practice  of  the  Primitive  Church,  we  can 
only  say  that  something  should  be  done  to 
find  that  sphere  for  them. 

3.  But,  if  so,  are  there  any  conditions  ne- 
cessary to  the  profitable  etnployment  of  such 
gifts  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be 
found  by  calling  to  mind  what  the  Church  of 
Christ  is.  It  is  not  a  mere  concourse  of  for- 
tuitous atoms  where,  owning  no  authority, 
subject  to  no  rule,  every  one  does  that  which 
is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  It  is  3  body,  an 
organization,  a  regularly  ordered  and  consti- 
tuted whole.  No  lesson  is  more  clearly 
taught  us  in  the  New  Testament.  None  is 
more  distincdy  laid  down  in  the  passage 
where  St.  Paul  encourages  what  is  so  often 
feared  is  inconsistent  with  any  such  idea. 
"  For  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many 
members,  and  all  the  members  of  that 'one 
body,  being  many,  are  one  body ;  so  also  is 
Christ.  For  the  body  is  not  one  member, 
but  many.  If  the  foot  shall  say.  Because  1 
am  not  the  hand,  I  am  not  of  the  body,  is  it 
therefore  not  of  the  body?  And  if  tiie  ear 
shall  say,  Because  I  am  not  the  eye,  I  am  not 
of  the  body,  is  it  therefore  not  of  the  body  i" 
If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  were 
the  hearing  ?  If  the  whole  body  were  hear- 
ing, where  were  the  smelling?  But  now 
hath  God  set  the  members,  every  one  of 
them  in  the  body  as  it  hath  pleased  Him. 
And  if  they  were  all  one  member,  where  were 
the  body?  But  now  are  they  many  mem- 
bers, yet  but  one  body"  (1  Cor.xii.  12,  &c.). 
The  same  figure  is  used  by  him  in  so  many 
other  passages,  that  it  is  plain  that  no  con- 
ception of  die  Church  was  more  deeply  en- 
graven on  the  Aposde's  mind  than  this,  that 
it  was  a  regularly  constituted  and  organized 
whole.  The  inference  is  obvious ;  the  whole 
has  a  right  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  a  part. 
For  the  sake  of  the  general  welfare,  each 
part  must  distinctly  understand  that  its  place 
in  the  body  is  one  of  subordination  and  sub- 
mission to  authority.  It  is  only  indeed  in 
connection  with  the  whole  that  any  gift  bear- 
ing on  the  whole  can  rightly  work.  It  must 
be  balanced  jy  other  gifts.  Its  action  must 
be  modified  by  the  necessities  of  the  body  at 
the  time,  ^id  what  these  necessities  are  the 
whole,  v<d  not  the  part,  must  judge.  We 
have  t*.us  introduced  into  this  question  the 


idea  of  regular  church  order,  of  inquiry,  of 

examination,  of  "  trial  of  the  spirits  whether 
they  be  of  God."  Such  trial  exists  in  the 
case  o(  the  ministry  in  most  Churches  ;  and 
it  exists,  not  in  any  form  necessarily  and  at 
all  times  binding,  but  in  the  form  which,  in 
the  view  of  the  Church  at  the  time,  is  re- 
quired by  her  special  circumstances.  The 
forms  of  trial  not  only  vary  in  different 
Churches,  they  vary  in  the  same  Church. 
But,  amidst  all  variations  of  form,  the  prin- 
ciple remains.  It  follows  at  once,  therefore, 
that  the  trial  necessary  for  sanctioning  one 
particular  function  is  not  necessary  for  all 
others.  The  nature  of  the  function  has  to 
be  taken  into  account.  In  Presbyterian 
Churches  the  amount  of  preparation  and  of 
trial  demanded  for  the  ministry  is  very  difTer- 
ent  from  that  demanded  for  the  eldership  or 
the  diaconate.  It  is  so  because  the  functions 
differ.  The  principle,  then,  has  only  to  be 
more  widely  applied.  A  variety  of  gifts  has 
only  to  be  recognised,  and  a  trial  of  each  to 
be  made  before  it  is  allowed,  to  be  competent 
for  the  work  it  proposes  to  undertake. 

Nor  is  this  rule  inapplicable  even  to  that 
function  of  public  preaching,  in  regard  to 
which  the  di^culties  of  our  Churches  at  the 
present  day  have  mainly  arisen.  All  preach- 
ing is  not  the  same.  It  may  consist  mainly 
of  exposition,  or  of  the  inculcation  of  the 
Church's  system  of  doctrine,  or  of  exhorta- 
tion, or  of  consolation.  One  kind  of  it  may 
be  peculiarly  fitted  to  awaken  the  careless, 
another  to  build  up  saints.  We  see  every 
day  that  these  powers  are  possessed  in  very 
different  degrees  by  different  men.  The 
gifts  are  different.  The  preparation  needed 
for  the  one  may  differ  from  that  needed  for 
the  other,  and  the  modes  of  trial  may  also 
differ.  In  the  old  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland  this  difference  was  formally  recog- 
nised. "  Preachbg  "  was  not  thought  to  be 
the  same  as  "  teaching,"  The  prociajnation 
of  divine  truth  in  public  b^  the  minister  was 
not  the  same  as  that  by  hun  who  was  called 
the  doctor.  The  one  was  prohibited  frMn 
discharging  the  fimction  of  the  other.  The 
principle  might  easily  take  a  wider  range,  and 
might  embrace  more  various  fields  of  opera- 
tion. All  that  we  urge  is,  that  the  principle 
is  essential  to  the  edification,  to  the  veiy 
existence,  of  the  Church  as  a  body.  No  man 
may  take  to  himself,  without  the  Church's 
consent,  the  discharge  ol  public  functions  on 
her  behalf.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Church  ought  not  to  bind  herself  by  iron 
rules,  making  no  allowance  for  particular 
circumstances,    and  virtually  denying    that 
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there  arc  any  other  gifts  of  God  than  tho« 
to  which  her  rule*  are  applicable. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  in  reply  to  all  this 
that  the  great  question,  after  all,  is,  How  are 
these  things  to  be  practically  cairied  out? 
We  are  not  bound  to  answer  the  question. 
No  man  can  answer  it.  The  best  mode  of 
regulating  the  exercise  of  gifts  can  only  be 
determined  when  the  gifts  arc  themselves  in 
exercise,  when  it  is  known  what  they  are,  and 
what  they  are  capable  of  effecting  for  the 
general  welfare.  Experience  of  what  any 
member  of  the  human  body  can  do  is  the 
only  thing  that  enables  us  to  assign  it  its 
proper  place  in  the  economy  of  the  body ; 
and  so  experience  of  what  lay  Christians  can 
do  must  have  been  had  before  the  relation 
in  which  they  are  to  stand  to  the  admitted 
functions  of  Others  can  be  distinctly  pointed 
out. 

In  conclusion,  the  lessons  applicable  to 
our  own  state,  suggested  by  the  Corinthian 
Christians,  are  thus  mainly  two.  First,  that 
our  Churdies  ought  to  recognise  more  frankly 
than  they  do  the  variety  of  gifts  unquestion- 
ably existing  among  their  members,  though 
now  often  disused  or  nearly  quenched.  Se- 
condly, that  these  gifts  can  only  be  allowed 
public  exercise  when  the  sanction  of  the 
whole  body  has  been  gained.  These  two 
prindples  must  be  taken  together,  and 
they  mutually  conect  and,  while  correcting, 
strengthen  one  another.  Precisely  in  the 
degree  to  which  the  first  is  acted  on  will 
the  Church  recognise  die  propriety  of  the 
second.  Precisely  in  the  degree  to  which 
the  second  is  enforced,  will  the  Church  have 
confidence  that  the  decision  come  to  in  the 
first  is  wise  and  prudent 

There  is,  indeed,  a  fear  on  the  part  of 
many  to  pronounce  judgment  on  what  claims 
to  be  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  professes  to  be  guided  by  Him 
'to  the  good  end  that  it  has  in  view.  This 
jlear  has  done  incalculable  mischief  in  our 
Churches.  That  a  man  has  good  ends  in 
view  is  no  guarantee  whatever  that  the 
means  he  uses  may  not  be  in  the  highest  de- 
gree hurtful  to  the  very  end  that   he  pro- 


poses. That  a  man  claims  to  be  called  of 
God  to  a  particular  woik,  is  not  necessarily 
a  proof  that  he  is  so.  It  is  the  positive  duty 
of  Christians  to  judge  in  these  matters.  It 
is  their  function ;  it  is  part  of  the  very  end 
for  which  the  Spirit  has  been  given  them,  to 
determine  what  is  self-renouncing,  and  what, 
under  the  plea  of  being  self-renouncing,  is 
really  self-seeking ;  to  determine  what  is 
hypocritical  and  what  is  genuine,  what  is  true 
and  what  is  false.  There  is  no  sitting  in 
judgment  on  the  Spirit  of  God  in  this.  There 
is  only  the  exercise  of  that  spiritual  discern- 
ment which  the  Spirit  of  God  imparts  for  the 
very  purpose  of  enabhng  us  to  recognise  His 
operations.  The  want  of  this  has  led  of  late 
years  to  so  many  exhibitions  of  enthusiasm  , 
on  behalf  of  persons  who  afterwards  proved  ' 
to  be  pretenders,  that  it  ought  to  suggest  to 
pious  [>eop!e  whether  they  are  not  often 
unduly  timorous ;  and,  because  so,  faithless 
to  a  high  commission.  They  have  actually 
judged  for  less  truly  than  the  world ;  and, 
in  doing  so,  have  forced  the  altogether  un- 
natui;^  conclusion  upon  many  a  mind  that 
the  world  is  a  better  judge  of  genuine  piety 
than  the  Church.  The  world  judged  these 
pretenders  firom  the  hrst,  and  it  was  right. 
The  Churches,  if  not  always  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  yet  acdt^  through  large  bodies  of 
their  members,  owned  them,  and  were  be- 
trayed. Such  things  sink  into  the  minds  of 
men;  and  it  is  no  excuse  for  them  that 
piety  is  often  weak.  It  is  of  this  weakness 
of  piety  that  the  world  complains.  It  would 
rather  be  without  such  piety  that  it  may  be 
strong. 

The  fear  then  of  which  we  speak  ought  to 
be  at  once  dispelled,  A  full  recognition  of 
what  is  really  a  gift  of  God  ought  to  be  com- 
bined with  painstaking  examination  whether 
what  claims  to  be  so  is  worthy  of  the  name, 
that  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  all  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  may  be  drawn  forth  and  strengthened 
for  the  service  of  the  Church ;  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Church  may  be  preserved 
from  the  impudent  counterfeits  by  which  she 
has  been  too  often  put  to  shame. 

WM.    MItUGAN. 
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Zion,"  It  describes  in  language  of  ex- 
quisite beauty  and  simplicity  God's  good- 
ness in  giving  men  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  It  traces  every  step  to  his  loving 
care.  He  sends  the  showers  which  make  the 
seed  to  swell  and  germinate.  He  waters  the 
earth  with  the  rain  which  is  "  the  river  of 
God,"  He  softens  the  ridges  of  the  field. 
His  hands  prepare  the  earth ;  his  hands 
prepare  the  com.  Step  by  step  of  its  mys- 
terious growth,  He  brings  it  to  maturity,  till 
last  the  whole  land  smiles  with  the 
Iden  grain,  and  the  waving  corn  seems  to 
shout  and  sing  for  joy.  It  is  apparently  in 
sight  of  the  rich  harvest-field  that  the  sweet 
Psalmist  sings  his  hymn  of  grateful  gladness. 
His  heart  is  full  as  he  sees  how  God  has 
visited  the  earth  and  blessed  it,  and  provided 
for  the  creatures  who  wait  upon  his  bounty. 
But  other  thoughts  seem  also  to  have  been  in 
the  Psalmist's  mind.  It  was  a  time  appa- 
rently of  great  political  convulsions ;  there 
was  a  shaking  of  nations  and  kingdoms  in  the 
midst  of  which  God  had  manifested  his 
goodness  to  his  people.  The  Psalmist  speaks 
of  God,  you  will  observe,  as  girded  with 
power,  as  ruling  the  world  of  nature  and  of 
man,  as  stilling  the  noise  of  the  seas,  the 
noise  of  their  waves  and  the  tumult  of  the 


nations.  "By  terrible  things  in  righteous- 
ness  dost  thou  answer  us,  O  God   of  our 

salvation,"  is  his  grateful  acknowledgment 
as  he  thinks  of  some  great  deliverance,  some 
signal  act  in  what  God  had  manifested  his 
saving  might.  It  may  have  been  the  over- 
throw of  Sennacherib's  army,  as  many 
expositors  have  thought,  or  it  may  have  been 
some  other  exhibition  of  God's  power, 
whether  in  miracle  or  in  the  natural  course  of 
his  providence.  But  whatever  it  was,  the 
Hebrew  poet  celebrates  it  with  grateful  joy. 
He  sees  God  alike  in  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  in  the  world  of  man.  He  is  the 
Universal  King.  He  disposes  and  orders  all 
events  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will.  Neither  fate  nor  chance  nor  blind  laws 
govern  this  glorious  world,  but  God  the  Ever- 
lasting King.  And  therefore  before  Him,  in 
acknowledgment  of  bis  power  and  of  his 
mercy,  shall  all  men  bow :  "  O  thou  that 
hearest  prayer,  unto  thee  shall  all  flesh 
come." 

Such  is  briefly  the  scope  of  the  psalm.  It 
is  a  thanksgiving  for  the  harvest,  a  recognition 
of  God's  hand  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  and  it  is  a  thanksgiving  for  a  special 
providence,  in  the  deliverance  of  a  nation 
from  the  horrors  of  war. 

The  psalm,  then,  is  a  warrant  to  us 
for  the  custom,  now  happily  become  so 
common,  of  acknowledging,  in  public  ser- 
vices, the  hand  of  God  in  givmg  us  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  in  their  season.  It  is  right 
and  fitting  that  we  should  do  this  year  by 
year.  It  is  well  that  we  should  be  arrested, 
so  to  speak,  in  our  daily  course  of  indiffer- 
ence, and  be  compelled  to  remember  how 
much  we  owe  to  the  God  of  our  salvation. 
The  regularity  of  an  event,  its  perpetual  re- 
snce,  or  its  recurrence  with  but  slight 
variations  of  aspect,  is  no  reason  for  passing 
it  by  with  indifference.  If  it  is  right  for  us 
to  pray,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  it 
is  right  for  us  to  thank  Him  who  gives  it. 
Whatever  view  we  take  of  the  order  of  the 
universe,  if  we  hold  it  to  be  God's  universe, 
may  assuredly  be  thankful  to  Him  for  the 
blessings  which  we  receive.  And  when,  as  in 
the  return  of  the  yearly  harvest,  the  very  life 
" "  well  as  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  depends 
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upon  it,  when  the  failure  of  our  crops  for  one 
single  season  would  bring  scarcity,  if  not 
famine,  into  every  household,  it  does  seem 
but  "  rigUt  and  meet  and  our  bounden  duty," 
that  we  should  with  full  hearts  and  joyful  lips 
sing  praises  to  our  God,  who  "openeth  his 
hand  and  fiUeth  all  things  living  with  plente- 


I  rejoice  therefore,  I  hail  it  as  an  evidence 
of  that  new  life  wherewith  God  has  visited 
us,  that  instead  of  the  riotous  orgies,  and  the 
too  often  demoralising  festivities  of  the  old 
"  Harvest  Home,"  we  have  now  our  solemn 
and  beautiful  Harvest  Festivals  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land.  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  might  not  even  add  something 
to  the  externals  of  our  celebration,  so  as  to 
increase  its  solemnity  and  beauty,  I  remem- 
ber to  have  been  very  much  struck,  when  I 
happened  on  one  occasion,  in  a  foreign  city  • 
to  witness  one  of  these  public  thank^vings. 
It  was  a  Sunday  morning,  a  bright  cloudless 
day,  just  one  of  those  days  which  might  fitly 
be  termed,  in  the  language  of  our  sacred  poet, 
"  the  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky."  There 
was  a  long  procession  of  priests  and  friars 
and  acolytes,  of  magistrates  and  burghers,  of 
persons  apparently  of  all  ranks  and  orders  in 
the  city,  bearing  crucifixes  and  banners. 
Young  girls,  dressed  in  white,  carried  baskets 
of  fruit,  and  ears  of  wheat  in  their  hands. 
And  all  poured  forth  songs  of  praise,  As 
they  moved  in  processiftn  to  the  house  of 
God.  The  churches  were  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  trees  and  flowers,  and  the  rich 
music  of  holy  joy  rose  and  fell  upon  the 
summer  air.  I  cannot  but  think  that  we 
might  borrow  something  from  such  a  cere- 
mony, that  purged  of  its  superstitious  adjuncts, 
it  might  well  find  place  among  ourselves. 

And  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  such  a 
festival  might  be  made  the  means  of  pro- 
moting unity  among  Christians?  Is  it  not 
conceivable  that  a  service  might  be  framed 
in  which  Christians  of  all  denominations 
could  join?  There  are  hymns  suitable  for 
such  an  occasion,  which  all  would  gladly  sing ; 
there  are  psalms  and  chapters  of  the  Bible 
which  would  be  welcome  in  any  congrega- 
tion, and  prayers  might  surely  be  composed, 
or  ado!)ted,  which  lew,  we  may  hope  none, 
would  refuse  to  offer.  Certainly  there  is  no 
occasion  of  worship  in  which  it  seems  so 
likely  that  mutual  prejudices  and  differences 
could  be  forgotten.  The  goodness  of  God 
here  speaks  to  us  most  directly  and  most 
universally,  in  a  way  to  which  all  can  respond. 
The  joy  of  harvest  is  a  univereal  joy.    All 


can  feel  it,  all  share  in  it.  It  is  not  the  joy 
of  the  rich  in  any  greater  degree  than  it  is 
the  joy  of  the  poor.  It  is  not  the  joy  of  the 
husbandman  only,  and  the  reaper ;  it  may  be 
the  joy  of  the  mechanic  and  of  the  artisan,  in 
theirgarrets,andcellars,and  workshops.  Even 
the  man  who  does  not  see  the  golden  grain 
waving  in  the  fields  and  falling  beneath  the 
sickle,  can  still  rejoice  that  God  has  crowned 
the  year  with  his  goodneas,  and  can  under- 
stand and  be  thankful  for  the  loving-kindness 
of  the  Lord.  And  on  this  verji  ground,  becausi 
it  is  a  catholic  joy,  a  joy  of  all  stations  and  all 
classes,  it  may  be  made  a  common  meeting- 
ground  for  all.  It  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  allege  dogmatic  differences  as  a,  colourable 
pretext  for  separation  at  such  a  time.  And 
above  all,  those  who  call  Christ  Master  may 
find  in  the  common  joy  a  means  of.  Mid  a 
motive  to,  a  closer  fellowship. 

There  is  another  reason  -rfiy  soch  a 
service  as  that  I  have  spoken  of  might  be 
particularly  valuable,  viz.,  as  a  distinct  recog- 
nition of  ihe  presence  and  immediate  action 
of  the  Living  God  in  his  own  world.  There 
is  a  spirit  abroad  which  would  wither  our 
thanksgivir^  at  the  very  root.  A  great  dis- 
ease has  fastened  on  the  thoughts  of  men, 
and  vitiated  their  lives.  There  are  multi- 
tudes who  would  dehberately  maintain  that 
such  a  thanksgiving  as  this  can  be  only  a 
hollow  formality.  There  is  a  positive  repug- 
nance in  many  minds  to  admit  any  distinct 
providential  action  of  God  in  our  daily  life. 
There  is  a  tendency,  more  and  more  widely 
spread,  not  only  to  refer  all  physical  phe- 
nomena to  laws,  till  the  laws  come  to  take  the 
place  of  the  lawgiver,  but  to  class  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  human  life  in  the  same  inexorable 
order.  And  either  the  name  of  God  is  de- 
liberately excluded,  or  it  is  used  without  any 
certain  and  definite  meaning.  Tlie  God  of 
such  persons  is  certainly  not  a  God  near  at 
hand,  but  a  God  very  far  off.  He  may  be  a 
God  who  created  the  world — this  is  left  in 
abeyance — He  is  certainly  not  a  God  who 
governs  the  daily  concerns  of  men  with  ever- 
watchful,  tender  solicitude.  More  than  one 
writer,  of  considerable  repute  and  popularity, 
have  advocated  a  method  of  investigation 
which  takes  no  account  of  God  either  in 
physical  phenomena  or  in  the  history  of  man. 
And  the  deadly  mischief  of  such  speculations 
not  confined  to  a  few  among  our  educated 
classes.  Popular  lectures,  addressed  to  men 
who  have  leisure  to  think  if  they  have  not 
leisure  to  study,  and  the  very  wide  dissemi- 
nation of  such  lectures,  and  of  articles  having 
the  same  tendency  in  our  periodical  bterature. 
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hxn  spread  the  poison  among  all  cksaes  et 
society.  We  are,  perhaps,  scarcdy  alive  to 
the  fact  how  speculations  which  once  were 
confined  to  the  few,  have  now  become  the 
pn>f)erty  of  the  many.  The  latest  discoveries, 
IB  every  department  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion, and  the  practkal  appfication  of  those 
discoveries,  are  now  carried  bya  cheap  press 
to  the  door  of  eveiy  man  who  can  read ;  and 
mechanics  and  artisans  discuss  with  eamest- 
ness  and  intelligence  problems  which  once 
interested  only  the  most  cultivated  minds. 
And,  unfortunately,  with  the  scientific  in- 
struction which  is  valuable,  there  is  distilled, 
or  there  is  insinuated,  or  there  is  boldly 
taught,  the  so-called  philosophical  inference, 
which  is  wasting  as  the  plague. 

Do  oot  think  that  I  regret  this  diffusion  of 
IcDOwledge.  Do  not  think  that  I  advocate 
an  attempt,  which  would  be  as  foolish  as  it 
would  be  wicked,  to  keep  any  class  of  our 
fellow-creatures  in  ignorance.  I  am  only 
drawing  attention  to  the  iact  that,  with  this 
extensiur.  o)  knowledge,  there  is  also  an  ex- 
tension of  a  mode  of  Ihinkii^  which  en- 
coumges  a  forgetfiilness  of  God's  government, 
if  it  does  not  distinctly  and  fomially  deny  it. 
That  which  was  once  only  a  vague  practical 
atheism,  has  now  become  a  theoretical  athe- 
ism. That  which  was  once  only  a  brutal 
iireligion,  has  now  become  a  scientific  irre- 
l^on.  That  which  once  might  have  been 
charged  upon  men's  ignorance^  must  now  be 
charged  upon  their  knowledge. 

And  the  practical  effect  of  such  a  belief  on 
our  daily  life  is  obvious.  Look,  such  men  say, 
at  that  vast  system  of  laws  and  forces  under 
which  we  live,  and  of  which  we  ourselves 
form  a  part  Turn  where  you  will,  "you  will 
find  the  presence  of  law,  with  its  undeviating 
action,  its  strict  absolute  invariable  rule." 
Change  there  never  has  been,  there  never  can 
be.  "All  moves,  all  lives,  all  grows,  all  wanes, 
all  decays,  all  dies,  in  obedience  to  a  fixed 
cmler."  Prayer  then  to  God  for  natural 
blessings  is  vain,  and  worse  than  vain,  be- 
cause it  is  unreasonable  and  presumptuous, 
inasmuch  as  it  asks  of  God  to  break  his  laws. 
They  tell  us  that  we  have  no  business  to 
expect  that  God  will  stay  the  march  cf  the 
universe  in  order  to  suit  our  petty  con- 
venience. They  tell  us  that  this  glorious 
worid  is  a  perfect  machine,  every  part  of  which 
is  adjusted  with  minutest  skill,  and  moves 
onward  in  its  silent  march  with  no  break  and 
no  intennission.  They  tell  us  that  every  wind 
that  blows,  every  particle  of  moisture  obeys 
aa  definite  a  law  as  is  the  law  by  which  the 
planets  are  sent  on  their  path  round  ^e  sun. 


and  that  t»  chai^  one  part  would  be  to 
change  the  whole.  They  tell  us  that  it  is  as 
useless  as  it  is  foolish  and  wrong  to  pray  for 
any  change  in  material  pheoomena.  Every 
ray  of  li^U,  every  cloud  that  gathers  In  the 
heavens,  every  shower  that  blesses  the  eiuth, 
are  parts  of  a  system  eternally,  silently, 
irresistibly  worluog.  And  therefore,  too,  the 
germinating  of  the  seed  when  sown,  the 
growth,  of  the  blade,  the  ripening  oi  the  ear, 
are  parts  of  the  same  eternal  system,  results 
of  ^e  same  nndeviating  mcchaoism.  £very 
harvest  has  been  ordained  from  etomity.  It 
is  folly  to  pray  for  an  aboodant  harvest.  It 
is  useless  to  ask  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in 
their  seasoo.  They  will  be  given  or  they  will 
be  withheld,  not  in  acc<»dance  with  your 
prayers,  or  the  prayers  of  all  mankind,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  unbending,  unvarying 
laws  to  which  all  things  bow.  And  there  is 
a  kind  of  fasanation  in  this  sort  of  ailment 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  lesist  Even 
religious  minds  ue  disturbed  by  it  When 
we  are  hard  pressed  by  moral  difficulties, 
when  the  strange  diBOiders  of  the  world  are 
felt,  not  as  a  mere  matter  for  intcrestiDg 
speculadon,  but  in  their  hard  stem  action 
upon  ouraelves,  when  we  are  oiuselves 
wrapt  about  by  the  terrible  contradiction, 
and  begin  to  doubt  of  the  righteousness  of 
God,  then  no  wonder  that  we  bt^  almost 
to  take  refuge  in  the  thought  of  a  mechanical 
universe,  and  to  regard  ouraelves  aa  the  sport 
of  forces  over  which  we  can  have  no  control. 
It  is  a  kind  of  horrible  relief,  for  a  timie  at 
least,  to  persuade  ounelves  that  we,  and  all 
things  about  us,  are  but  the  playthings  of  an 
inexorable  destiny.  Now,  I  say,  this  is  a  very 
great  danger.  Here  you  have  unquestionably 
the  fact  diat  the  further  scientific  investiga- 
dons  arc  pushed,  the  more  certfunly  do  you 
detect  eveiTwhere  the  operation  of  laws. 
And,  eager  to  avail  itself  of  this  tact,  you 
have  the  dull  sluggishness  of  brutalised  minds. 
And  you  have  more  or  less  influenced  by  this 
fact  even  the  finer  spirits  and  the  more  re- 
li^ous  hearts  who  are  perplexed  by  the  moral 
difficuldes  and  contradictions  of  the  world. 
Surely  this  is  no  slight  danger,  no  matter  of 
litde  concern.  Surely  it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  the  Church  to  confront  this  danger,  to  do 
all  that  in  her  lies  to  rescue  souls  from  this 
peril. 

And  how  is  she  to  confront  it?  Not  by 
railing  against  science  and  scientific  investiga- 
tions. It  is  not  the  business  of  the  Church  to 
decry  science,  or  to  regard  any  kind  of  know- 
ledge as  a  weapon  that  may  be  turned  agamst 
her.    It  is  her  greatest  shame  if  she  would 
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lift  up  the  shield  of  ignoiance  against  the 
arrows  of  light.  It  is  her  deepest  dcgradatioi 
if  she  tries  with  feeble  and  useless  fingers  to 
put  a  seal  on  any  source  of  knowledge  that 
God  has  opened  to  man.  But  whilst  she 
honours  and  welcomes  all  those  who  have  any 
truth  to  teach,  she  is  not  to  surrender  her  own 
high  prerogatives.  If  the  Church  has  any 
mission  upon  earth,  surely  it  is  the  very 
mission  of  Christ  himself  to  manifest  the 
Fathei  unto  men. 

Science  may  teach  me  the  wonderful 
mechanism  of  the  heavens.  Science  may 
put  the  telescope  into  my  hands,  and  reveal 
to  my  wondering  eyes  new  worlds  in  the 
starry  depths  of  space.  Science  may  put  the 
microscope  into  my  hands  and  discover  un- 
suspected mysteries  which  lurk  in  the  leaf 
and  the  flower.  She  may  show  me  worlds  of 
life  where  my  unaided  eyes  had  failed  to  sec 
aught  but  material  textures.  Science  may 
lay  bare  the  hidden  things  of  the  earth  and 
of  the  sea.  She  may  trace  God's  creative 
power  in  ages  long  before  man  stood  upon 
this  earth,  and  she  may  tell  us  how  continents 
have  been  built  up  by  the  silent  agency  of 
myriads  of  unseen  workers  from  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  and  how  mountains  have  grown, 
lifting  their  heads  unto  heaven,  through  thou- 
sands of  centuries ;  or  she  may  take  me  to  the 
side  of  some  mighty  river  where  there  grew 
for  ages,  in  the  hot  and  steaming  exhalations, 
the  luxuriant  belt  of  forest,  the  many  genera- 
tions of  its  tropical  growth  falling,  and  be- 
coming submerged  in  the  swamp,  to  form  the 
coal-beds  which  now  minister  to  human  wants, 
and  human  effort,  and  human  discovery.  The 
imagination  may  almost  fail  to  grasp  the  rich 
treasures  which  are  put  before  it  through  the 
ministry  of  science.  And  science  may  go  a 
step  fiirther,  and  bid  us  observe,  not  only  the 
lavishness  of  creative  power,  but  the  merciful 
wisdom  of  the  vast  design. 

Science  may  do  all  tiiis  and  much  more. 
But  science  cannot  help  me  when  I  tremble 
a  sinner  before  God.  Science  cannot 
comfort  rae  when  I  ask  whether  !■  have  a 
Father  in  heaven  who  loves  me.  Science 
cannot  assure  me  that  not  one  sparrow  falleth 
to  the  ground  without  my  Father,  and  that 
the  hairs  of  my  head  are  all  numbered. 
Science  cannot  lift  the  veil  which  hides  irom 
me  the  life  to  come,  or  give  me  one  glimpse 
of  immortality.  This  is  no  defect  in  science, 
for  it  is  not  her  province  to  deal  with  the  soul 
and  with  God.  She  deals  only  with  the 
material  universe.  And  if  some  of  her  dis- 
dples  draw  from  their  observations  of  that 
universe  the  miserable  conclusions  of  fatal- 


ism, this  is  not  to  be  chained  upon 
But  I  do  say  that  while  the  aspect  of  the 
Church  towards  science  is  not,  and  ought  not 
to  be,  one  of  antagonism,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  to  be  one  of  the  fearless  assertion 
of  the  truth.  We  will  not  set  ourselves 
against  science,  but  we  will  cleave  to  our 
Bibles ;  we  will  not  look  with  distrust  upon 
the  progress  of  science,  but  we  will  trust  with 
all  our  hearts  the  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ  We  will  not  doubt  the  eternal  order 
of  the  universe,  confirmed  to  us  as  it  is  by 
every  fresh  discovery.  But  we  will  no  less 
doubt,  yea,  we  will  more  firmly  and 
hesitatingly  grasp  the  blessed  truth  of 
in^vidual  Providence,  watching  over  each 
man's  life,  and  ordering  its  minutest  con- 
cerns. I  may  not  know  how  this  can  be,  1 
may  not  be  able  to  reconcile  truths  wliich 
seem  to  clash  the  one  with  the  other,  I  may 
not  be  able  to  explain  how  it  is  that  the 
individual  care  is  ever  working  its  purposes 
of  love  in  the  midst  of  the  everlasting  order. 
But  I  ftill  not  surrender  the  one  truth  whilst 
I  grasp  the  other.  I  will  say  to  the  scientific 
discoverer,  "You  will  not  suffer  me  to  intrude 
my  theology  into  the  province  of  science, 
why  win  you  force  science  into  the  province 
of  theology?"  The  revealed  facts  in  each 
case  are  of  a  difi'erent  order,  and  require  a 
different  method  of  study.  'The  one  may  be 
apprehended  by  the  intellect  and  the  imagi- 
narion,  the  other  appeals  directly  to  the  heart 
and  the  conscience.  The  providence  of  God 
is  as  certain  to  him  who  believes  in  God,  as 
the  unchanging  order  of  the  universe  to  him 
who  is  a  disciple  of  science.  The  one  is  as 
clear  a  revelation  to  the  heart,  as  the  other  is 
a  revelation  to  the  intellect.  Faith  has  her 
own  province,  feith  must  insist  upon  her  own 
intuitions.  And  if  science  says  my  duty  is 
not  to  ask  for  miracles,  but  to  submit  myself 
to  the  eternal  order,  faith  bids  me  to  pray,  to 
"let  my  requests  be  made  known  unto  God," 
and  assures  me  that  I  am  pouring  my  petitions 
into  the  listening  ear  of  Htm  who  is  not  bound 
and  circumscribed  by  laws  of  his  own  making, 
but  is  fi'ee  to  give  me  that  which  I  ask  accord- 
ing to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will.  I  can- 
not live  with  a  devout  sense  of  his  presence 
without  recognising  his  hand  in  the  smallest 
events  of  my  daily  life.  And,  therefore,  also 
I  will  yield  to  Him  my  hearty  thanksgivings 
for  the  temporal  mercies  which  He  bestows. 
I  will  thank  Him  "above  air  for  the  redemp- 
tion which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  for  the  means  of 
grace  and  for  the  hope  of  gloiy."  But  I  will 
not  foig:et  to  thank  Him  for  my  creation  and 
ray  preservation.    I  will  come  to  Him  in  my 


sorrow  and  my  distress,  in  in^  wresding  with 
sin  and  temptation,  in  mydesues  afler  peace 
and  holiness,  and  will  plead  with  Him  his  pro- 
mises, and  sing  praises  to  Him  who  giveth 
me  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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But  I  will  also  come  to  Him  for  my  d^y  bread, 
and  I  will  thank  Him  who  "  crowneth  the  year 
with  his  goodness,"  and  "  covereth  the  valleys 
so  thick  with  com  that  they  shout  and  sir.g 
for  joy." 

J.  J.  STEWART  FEROWKE, 


ASTRA. 


'X'HE  subject  of  the  following  pages  be- 
-*■  longed  to  that  most  valuable  race  of  old 
servants  so  fast  becoming  extinct  in  out  de- 
generate times.  For  more  than  seventy  years 
good  old  Astra  faithfully  served  her  mistress, 
and  during  that  time  was  a  centre  of  interest 
and  affection  to  a  very  large  circle  of  friends. 
She  was  a  native  of  India;  her  parentage 
somewhat  clouded  in  obscurity.  When  the 
veil  rises  a  most  extraordinary  scene  comes 
before  us. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  some  parts  of 
India  were  visited  with  famine,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  rice  crops.  One  day  during 
this  time  of  terrible  distress  a  poor  Indian 
mother  with  two  starving  children  arrives  at 
the  residence  of  an  European  lady.  She 
will  not  be  repulsed  by  the  numerous  ser- 
vants, but  insists  on  an  interview  with  the 
Mem  Sahib  herself;  her  pertinacity  at  last 
gains  her  admittance,  and  she  then  makes 
the  following  unnatural  request, — that  the 
lady  would  buy  one  of  her  children  in  ex- 
change for  a  bag  of  rice.  The  lady  has  a 
little  daughter,  whose  birthday  it  is  that  day, 
and  the  latter  taking  a  fancy  to  one  of  the 
children,  joins  her  entreaties  to  those  of  the 
miserable  mother.  The  wonderful  exchange 
is  made,  and  the  quaint  little  bargain  is 
handed  over  to  the  young  lady  as  a  birthday 
present. 

TTie  unfortunate  modier  and  the  remaining 
child  then  entirely  disappeared,  and  one  feels 
almost  more  than  curiosity  to  know  their 
fate.  Were  it  not  an  established  fact  that 
there  have  been  such  cases,  it  would  be 
almost  an  impossibility  to  conceive  a  mother 
thus  far  foi^etting  her  love'  for  her  child. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  consideration  that  she 
might  at  least  save  one  child  may  have  dic- 
tated what  appears  so  monstrous  and  un- 
natural 

Little  Astra  was  about  eleven  years  old  at 
this  time.  She  was  baptized  by  her  new 
friends  and  instructed  in  the  truths  of  Christi- 
anity, which  throughout  her  long  life  she 
held  with  the  same  childlike  faith  with  which 
she  had  received  them.  She  seems  to  have 
been  a  pretty  bright  child,  and  her  little 


mistress  soon  became  very  fond  of  her,  and 
kept  her  constantiy  with  her;  at  first,  we 
may  suppose,  as  a  playfellow,  and  then  when 
they  were  both  older  Astra  performed  the 
duties  of  lady's-maid. 

At  eighteen  her  young  mistress  married  an 
English  gentleman,  and  soon  after  quitted 
India.  Astra  accompanied  the  newly-mar- 
ried pair  to  England,  and  when  the  duties 
and  cares  of  a  mother  began  for  her  mistress 
she  proved  a  most  exceUent  nurse.  Her 
mistress  was  early  left  a  widow  with  five 
high-spirited  boys  and  two  girls.  It  was 
soon  found  necessary  to  send  the  boys  to 
school,  as  they  were  quite  unmanageable  at 
home.  Even  during  their  short  holidays 
they  contrived  to  drive  poor  Astra  nearly  out 
of  her  senses  with  their  mischievous  pranks. 
However,  in  spite  of  all  this,  she  was  really 
devoted  to  them,  and  though  she  herself 
occasionally  grumbled  about  their  behaviour, 
she  would  never  allow  any  one  else  to  say  a 
word  against  them. 

About  this  time  she  appears  to  have  been 
very  attractive ;  she  had  many  admirers  and 
several  offers  of  marriage.  Unfortunately, 
Astra  was  not  at  all  sensible  of  the  high 
compliment  paid  her ;  only  very  indignant  at 
the  notion  of  any  man  thinking  it  possible 
that  for  his  sake  ^e  could  leave  her  beloved 
mistress.  We  fear  that  we  must  allow  that 
she  was  very  rude  to  some  of  these  swains, 
and  sent  them  off  with  merely,  "  Get  away, 
get  away.     I  not  marry  you." 

Though  living  for  so  many  years  in  Eng- 
land, Astr;  never  learnt  to  speak  anything 
but  broken  English :  her  memory  was  any- 
thing but  retentive  ;  indeed,  she  even  forgot 
her  native  language,  and  when  one  of  the 
young  men  she  had  nursed  returned  fivsm 
India,  and  naturally  supposed  that  it  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  her  to  talk  with  him  in 
Hindostanee,  she  could  neither  speak  to  him 
nor  understand  him.  She  was  so  quick  and 
clever  in  most  things  it  is  surprising  that  she 
should  not  have  accomplished  learning  to 
read ;  she  never  gave  up  the  attempt,  and 
every  day  for  many  years  tried  to  spell  out  a 
few  words  in  the  Bible.    With  the  greatest 
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difficulty  she  used  to  get  ^mnigh  tixrnt  a 
verse,  and  then  (most  likely  she  was  tired) 
wake  up  to  the  idea  that  she  was  wanted 
elsewhere,  and  say,  "  1  not  read  amy  more 
now ;  think  perhaps  cook  want  me."  Astra 
was  most  grateful  to  any  one  who  would  read 
to  her,  and  generally  asked  for  something 
from  either  the  Psalms  or  the  Gospels.  Some 
of  the  parables  in  Sl  Luke's  were  great 
favourites ;  the  writer  of  this  has  frequently 
seen  tean  in  die  dear  old  woman's  eyes  when 
listening  to  the  "Lost  Sheep,"  "The  Pharisee 
and  the  Publican,"  and  "  The  Prodigal  Son." 
She  had  a.  quaint  way  of  applying  to  herself 
literally  eveiything  in  the  Psalms,  and  once 
disturbed  the  gravity  of  the  reader  by  inter- 
rupting her  at  the  words,  "  Yea,  even  mine 
own  familiar  friend,"  with,  "But  I  got  do 
lamiliar  friend." 

Her  inaptitude  for  book  learning  was  a 
great  distress  to  her.  She  used  to  shake  her 
head,  and  sigh,  saying,  "  Ah  !  poor  me,  God 
know  I  fool;  perhaps  He  make  it  all  right 
some  day."  Again,  when  she  heard,  "  The 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God," 
she  broke  out  with,  "  Wdl,  ev«i  I  not  such 
a  fool  as  that." 

Like  many  others  who  enjoy  excellent 
health,  Astra  ofren  fancied  that  she  had  some 
dreadful  complaint;  and  she  of  course  always 
miscalled  it.  One  day  it  would  be,  "  I  think 
I  got  canister"  (cancer) ;  another  time,  "I 
quite  sure  I  have  population  of  the  heart." 
she  frnally  decided  that  she  had  a  "por- 
poise "  (polypus)  in  her  nose.  One  of  her 
favourite  walks  was  in  the  beautiful  cemetery 
at  T— — .  Her  moralisings  amongst  the 
giai  ;s  were  often  as  touching  as  they  were 
original  She  took  a  great  fancy  to  a  par- 
ticular sheltered  nook  in  this  garden  of  the 
dead,  and  made  up  her  mind  that  there 
should  be  her  grave,  till  one  day  she  returned 
mudi  put  out,  because,  as  she  expressed  it, 
"  somebody  been  and  tEtken  my  place." 

All  old  servants  are  more  or  less  given  to 
plain  speaking.  Astra  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule ;  but  nobody  was  ever  angry  or  even 
annoyed  with  her.  Her  sallies  were  gene- 
rally rccei^'ed  with  shouts  of  laughter.  Astra 
considered  herself  bound  on  all  occasions  to 
uphold  the  dignity  of  the  femily  to  which 
she  belonged.  One  day  she  was  noticed,  by 
some  of  the  young  lady  members  of  the 
family,  to  be  depressed  and  out  of  spirits. 
At  last  one  of  the  girls  said  to  her,  "  Astra, 
what  is  the  matter?  "  Then  the  grievance 
came  ont.  "  How  tl  it  none  of  you  young 
ladies  marry  p    Other  folks'  servants  c<Mne 

'  aair  to  me, '  Our  young  lady  going  to  be 


married;  why  yours  not  many?'  Then  I 
say, '  Poof,  can  if  like;  nobody  good  enough.' 
But  I  know  better :  would  if  could ;  nobady 
hav^ ;  that's  «*y  you  not  many." 

The  Dtntiny  m  India  excited  Astra's  ut- 
most detestation  and  horror ;  it  made  her 
almost  hate  her  own  country  and  people. 
Her  ideas  of  retributive  justice  were  by  no 
means  satisfied  by  the  hajiging  of  the  muti- 
neers. "What,"  she  said,  "only  hang  they 
wild  beasts  who  kill  the  poor  ladies  and  tiie 
dear  little  chieldsP  I  know  what  I  do  to 
them.  First  I  beat ;  then  I  pinch ;  then  I 
scratch;  then  I  say,  'How  you  Uke  it?' 
After  that  I  hMig."  Soon  after  this  expres- 
sion of  her  feelings,  she  had  an  interview 
with  a  black  man;  one  of  those  Indians, 
dressed  in  native  costume,  with  long  greasy 
black  curls,  so  often  to  be  met  with  in  la^e 
towns.  Opening  the  door  a  small  bit,  Astra 
pokes  out  her  litde  black  face,  and  saye 
sharply,  "What  you  want?"  The  man 
replies,  "To  teach  you  to  make  a  cuny, 
mem."  Astra  gropes  in  her  large  pocket, 
and  brings  out  Ei;q>ence,  which  she  hurriedly 
gives  the  man,  saying,  "There,  I  give  you 
something  because  you  my  countTTnan; 
now  go."  The  indignant  native  receives  this 
with,  "Ah,  mem,  you  needn't  be  so  grand. 
Do  you  know  I  got  a  white  woman  for  my 
wife  ?  "  "  What ! "  says  Astra,  "  you  mean 
to  say  a  white  woman  marry  you?  More 
fool  she,  then;  I  know  I  not"  Astra  then 
triumphantly  retires,  banging  the  door  in  her 
countryman's  face. 

It  was  always  Astra's  desiie  to  die  befi:»e 
her  mistress-;  Ehe  could  not  bear  tlie  idea  of 
surviving  her  oldest  friend.  Once,  when  her 
mistress  was  very  ill,  the  old  woman  grew 
quite  indignant  with  the  doctors  because 
they  did  not  cure  their  patient  directly.  Her 
description  of  this  illness  was  most  charac- 
teristic. One  of  the  sons  of  her  mistress 
requested  her  to  tell  hira  all  about  his 
mother's  illness.  Accordingly  Astra  began  : 
— "  Ah  !  Mr.  Henry,  missis  been  very  ill ;  I 
quite  afraid  she  die.  We  had  parcel  of 
doctors  about,  and  they  shake  head.  First 
doctor  come  and  say  to  missis,  '  You  very 
weak  ;  must  take  mutton  chop,  glass  of  wine, 
often.'  Then  be  have  a  guinea  for  dat. 
Poor  missis  no  better,  so  have  another 
doctor.  He  say,  'Mum,  what  you  been 
taking?'  Then  missis  tell  him,  and  he  say, 
'  Take  it  away,  take  it  away ;  must  liave  only 
water-gruel.'  Then  he  have  a  guinea  for  dat. 
Poor  missis  no  better.  Next  doctor  come, 
be  throw  up  window,  and  say,  '  Oh  1  how 
hot  this  ro<Mii!     Must  take  air,  go  out  is 


carriage.'  Then  there's  a  guinea  for  dat. 
Poor  missis  still  very  bad ;  so  have  another 
doctor,  and  he  say, '  Mustn't  go  out ;  shut  it 
all  up,  shut  it  all  up.'  Then  there's  another 
guinea  for  dat  Last  doctor  say  missis  must 
take  pepsine.  Then  she  get  wclL  Vou 
know  what  pepsine  is  ?  "  "  Yes,  Astra  ;  it  is 
a  preparation  of  the  rennet  of  the  calf." 
"Yes,  that  just  it.  When  missis  well,  I 
bring  her  beautiful  junket,  and  she  say, 
'  Take  it  away,  nasty  stuff,  it  got  calf  s  rennet 
in  it.'  Now  poor  miMis  have  to  take  rennet 
without  junket  He !  he !  he !  that  make 
me  laugh." 

Four  years  before  her  death  Astra  had  a 
slight  attack  of  paralysis.  She  quite  made 
up  her  mind  that  her  end  was  approaching. 
She  said,  "  Now  I  know  I  die,  because  I  see 
angels,  and  black  d<^  come  and  wag  tail  at 
me."  Can  this  Etrange  notion  have  been  the 
remains  of  some  Hindoo  Buperstition?  Two 
of  the  granddaughters  vae  in  the  rooiq,  and 
also  two  or  three  feDmr-Bcrvants  of  the  in- 
valid. CaUing  them  each  to  her  JDcdside, 
Astra  proceeded  to  the  disposal  df  her 
worldly  possessions. 

Beginning  with  ene  of  the  yosng  lafies, 
she  said,  "  Here,  nas^  ^ve  jroa  this  brooch, 
my  dear.,  Keep  iv  t^  sake ;  better  take 
now,  save  trouble  after  I  dead."  Then  she 
presented  eadi  of  die  aervaate  in  tam  wuh 
a  Temembiance,  safiqg  the  same  words  to 
each  of  them.  One  af  &an  h^g  unable  to 
repress  a  smile,  Astra  caught  ha  tsf  aR&, 
"  What  you  smile  for  ?  Tiat  wotk-'baK  way 
good ;  cost  me  plenty  lasaey^  I  five  «. 
sovereign  for  it"  The  other  panag  la^, 
who  had  been  left  out  in  Ibis  genoal  dis- 
tribution of  ^fta,  then  drew  near  Ac  bed, 
and  said,  "Well,  Astra,  are  not  you  gcwg  to 
give  me  anything  ?  "  A  whimsical  expression 
came  across  the  old  woman's  features,  ^^ 
with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye,  she  answered, 
"  Oh  yes,  my  dear  child,  I  give  yon  my 
blessing ;  better  take  now,  save  ftnnble  by- 
and-by." 

After  this  illness,  Astra  became  ^tadnaSy 
more  feeble  in  body,  snd  at  times  distressingly 
depressed  in  mind.  She  could  not  reconcile 
herself  at  first  to  becommg  a  burden  to 
those  whom  it  was  her  greatest  happiness  to 
serve.  At  times  she  would  cry  bitterly,  and 
refuse  to  be  comforted,  because,  as  she  said, 
"  I  no  use  to  anybody  now,  only  great 
trouble  to  all."  She  had  the  use  of  her 
faculties  almost  to  the  last,  and  often  when 
one  fancied  that  she  was  unable  to  follow 
what  was  said,  she  would  come  out  with  one 
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of  her  sharp  odd  sayings.  Only  a  year 
before  she  died,  Astra  was  able  to  enjoy  a 
visit  to  Windsor.  The  castle  was  a  source 
of  great  interest  to  her.  Her  curiosity  to 
see  everything  about  it  was  so  great,  that  it 
was  difficult  sometime;  to  prevent  her  in- 
truding into  parts  not  open  to  the  general 
public.  Before  she  could  be  prevented,  she 
would  suddenly  dart  into  any  doorway  she 
happened  to  be  passing.  On  one  occasion 
she  was  stopped  by  a  seirtinel  on  guard. 
After  looking  the  dignified  grenadier  up  and 
down,  Astra  turned  away  and,  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  bystanders,  said,  with  a  sort  of 
grunt,  "  Umph !  I  suppose  he  think  I  want 
to  cairy  away  Castle," 

There  is  little  else  to  record  of  poor  Astra ; 
she  had  been  foiling  for  some  time  before  she 
finally  took  to  her  bed.  Happily  she  sui- 
fered  no  pain.  There  was  no  clinging  to 
this  life  with  Astra;  she  seemed  glad  to 
think  that  the  time  (^  her  departure  was  so 
near.  She  became  very  helpless,  and  the  last 
few  days  lost  the  power  of  aiticnlation.  On 
the  day  of  her  deaHi  a  restlessness  was 
noticed  aiMOt  hflr ;  she  appeared  to  be 
wmting  KWDeflung,  but  had  not  the  power  of 
ajnessing  wbtf  ^he  dened.  At  last  one  of 
the  ^aaif  she  had  Kirsod  sod  lived  with  for 
90  TOMBj  years,  kaaS  -over  her  to  try  and 
catch  her  meaning,  at  fhe  same  time  jilacing 
her  hand  on  sue  at  those  of  her  dying  nurse. 
This  iKBs  whal  the  poar  foidihil  creature  had 
bats  wanting ;  dte  wii^d  to  bid  a  last 
bmreU  lo  those  she  itm&.  Takmg  the 
hand  in  toth  her  own,  -she  raised  it  with 
difficulty  and  jnssad  it  to  her  lips.  Slic 
tihen  seemed  satisfied,  and  soon  after  fell  into 
a  quiet  sleq^  in  which  her  spirit  passed  away. 

It  was  fonnd  that  Astra  had  put  aside  a 
certain  sum  of  money  to  defray  her  funeral 
«q>enses.  Some  jfokb  previously  she 
brsoght  to  her  ■"""—"  a  large  sum,  the 
accumulation  cf  hcT  wages,  aod  said,  "  This 
no  use  to  me;  ymi  "better  take  it  back. 
When  I  want  money,  I  ask  you."  Astra  was 
very  generans,  with  quite  the  Oriental  taste 
for  making  handsome  presents.  She  used 
to  always  accompany  her  gifts  with,  "  \Vhat 
I  give,  I  give  good.  D<Hi't  tell  anybody 
what  I  say,  else  they  laugh."  She  was  very 
sensitive  about  exciting  ridicule  from  her 
peculiarities,  and  on  tms  account  very  shy 
with  strangers.  Devotedly  fond  of  children, 
she  was  a  great  favourite  with  them,  and  will 
long  be  remembered  affectionately  by  many 
young  people  as  well  as  older  ones. 
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THE  COO  OF  THE  CUSHAT. 


/~\VER  the  Einooth  lawns,  broiderei!  with  violets. 

Over  the  hedges  of  snow-white  thorn. 
Over  the  billowy,  pink  apple-blossoms. 
The  musical  coo  of  the  coshat  is  home. 

In  the  still  depths  or  the  dim  old  plantatioDi, 

Where  the  sweet -whispeiing  nigbt-wind  stirs 
The    dehcate    scent    Irom    the    dew-spiinkled 

It  sings  hy  its  nest  in  the  tall  green  firs. 


So  peaceful,  so  pure,  so  divinely  contented — 
Tbe  world  out  of  sight  and  its  tnie  love  nigh— 

Their  little  grey  wings  softly  folded  together ; 
What  dreams  I  have  set  to  that  melodv  1 

I  HsCen  at  dawn,  and  I  listen  ac  even, 

I  hear  the  notes  bubbling  all  day  long ; 
Through  the  woodpecku-'s  laugh  and  the  chirp  of  the 


Little  dove,  youn  is  the  sweetest  song  ! 


I  envy  you.  Chough  you're  so  small  and  so  humble ; 

I  wish  I  were  like  you,  you  shy  liltle  dove ; 
So  far  (com  the  woild  and  m  free  from  its  passion. 

Yet  sore  of  your  white  eggs  and  sure  of  your  love. 

I  wish  I  were  pure  from  low  earthly  ambitions — 
As  quiet  and  calm  and  contented  as  you  ; 

I  wish  my  heart  held  such  a  well-spring  of  mus: 
That  I  were  as  gentle  and  trustful  and  true. 


And  now  you  have  only  to  hve  and  be  happy ; 

To  rear  up  your  young  ones  and  teach  them  to  coo ; 
O  sing  on,  and  teach  me  the  heavenly  lessons, — 

To  be  faithful  and  worthy  of  Ctod's  work,  too. 

Teach  me  so  humbly  fo  take  what  He  gives  me. 
The  manifold  duties,  the  great  and  ihe  small ; 

Teach  me  so  simply  to  do  what  He  bids  me. 
Loving  and  truthful,  and  thankful  for  all. 

ADA  CAUBRIDGE- 
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I.— AT  HOME. 

AND  H 


S  WOKK. 
3  be  like  th«  father  i 
ig  for  the  asses,  and 

u  coDcerned  only  for  her  son.  The  sources  of  Oie 
Mile  might  remaia  an  unsolt'cd  problem  for  a  couple  of 
nilleDDiuins  more,  and  do  one  would  have  broken  his 
li«*rt  i  but  for  her  dear  son,  David  Livingstooe,  the 
whole  countiy  was  greatly  troubled.    And  now  we 

e  hkdy  to  recover  both  the  asses  and  our  sod. 
Though  no  Te  Hwjk  has  been  sung  in  cathedrals,  it 
has  been  sung  by  maDy  a  graleful  heart.  And  many 
a  blessing  has  been  poured  on  the  head  of  the  brave 
old  man  who  still  sticks  to  the  post  of  duly,  and  will 
not  bend  his  footsteps  homewud  till  he  has  completed 
bis  task.  Who  can  estimate  the  moral  influence  of 
gnch  devotion  to  duty  on  a  vaEit  nation  that  looks  on, 
half  regrettiDg,  and  yet  admiring '.  Yet  there  is 
always  something  to  chequer  the  happy  feelings  of 
snch  a  time.  We  mourn  that  Livingstone's  great 
friend.  Sir  Roderick  Murchisoa,  is  no  longer  among 
o  read  his  friend's  letters,  and  shake  his  sunbmnt 
hand  when  at  length  be  sets  foot  in  EnglaDd.  It 
looks  OS  if  that  would  have  been  the  copestone  of  the 
noble  undertaking.  In  place  of  that,  however,  we 
e  the  pleasure  of  conpliog  America  with  Great 
Britain,  and  welcoming  oar  traveller  in  the  name  of 
both  branches  of  the  Anglo-Sawn  family.  There  can 
'te  no  dispute  about  the  claims,  direct  at  indirect,  of 
a  American  gentleman  to  have  been  Sist  to  disco^'er 
and  relieve  Dr.  Livingstone,  For  ourselves  we  would 
welcome  the  circumstance  as  a  further  proof,  if  tuithcr 
proof  were  needed,  of  the  identity  of  the  two  nations 
'  1  their  deepest  feelings,  and  as  an  omen  of  their 
future  participation  in  many  an  enterprise  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  philanthropy,  science,  and  religion. 
Ajld  who  would  for  a  moment  dispute  which  of  the 
two  rilii  would  be  the  belter  for  either  party— war, 
even  if  crowned  by  the  most  brilliant  victories ;  or 
peace,  leading  the  two  nations  hand  in  hand,  to  lid 
the  earth  of  accused  slaveries,  and  bless  it  with  all 
the  blessings  of  the  gospel  ? 

Dr.  Livingstone's  letters  have  beeii  like  the  wag- 
gons sent  by  Joseph  for  Jacob — Ihcy  have  scattered  the 
s  of  incredulity,  and  convinced  all  that 
David  our  son  is  yet  alive.  The  geographical  dis- 
coveries refer  chiefly  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  H< 
lias  DOW,  he  says,  ascertained  that  the  sources  of  the 
Nile  are  contained  in  an  upland  district,  lying 
between  ten  degrees  and  twelve  degrees  south  lati- 
tude, and  extending  about  seven  hundred  miles  from 
east  to  west.  Of  the  seven  hundred.  Dr.  Living- 
stone has  explored  six  hundred,  bat  the  remaining 
hundred,  be  thinks,  will  be  found  to  be  the  most 
interestiDg  of  the  whole,  and  it  is  to  explore  that 
portion  that  he  has  now  gone  bock.  The  fountains 
of  the  Nile,  he  says,  are  all  but  inRnite ;  it  would 
take  a  man  the  better  part  of  his  lile  to  count  them, 
I.  M.S. 


The  smaller  rivulets  unite  to  form  four  great  lines  of 
diainage,  which  unite  and  flow  northward.  The  four 
streams  are  all  called  by  the  natives  Lualabas,  and 
the  name  of  each  Lualaba  is  connected  with  some 
traveller.  The  mountains  in  the  watershed  district 
elieved  to  be  the  Mountains  of  the  Mood  of 
Ptolemy.  In  the  unexplored  part.  Dr.  Livingstone 
expects  to  find  the  sources  mentioned  to  Herodotus 
by  the  Secretary  of  Minerva  at  Sals,  not  issuing,  like 
est,  from  oozy  sponge,  but  from  an  earthen 
mound,  and  proceeding  half  northwards  to  Egypt. 
and  half  south  to  Lower  Ethiopia. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
seeing  the  mystery  dispelled  that  has  so  long  hoveied 
about  the  river  which  floated  the  cradle  of  Muses, 
and  on  whose  banks  there  flourished  so  wonderful  a 
civilisation,  and  was  enacted  so  marvellons  an  Act  in 
Treat  drama  of  the  world's  religious  histoiy. 
!ie  interest  of  his  geographical  discoveries,  how- 
,  great  though  i1  is,  is  second,  in  general  estima- 
to  the  intcreslofhisslalements  regarding  Iheslave- 
irade  in  the  East  of  Africa.    "  This  fine  countiy,"  he 
"is  blighted  as  with  a  curse  from  above,  in  order 
that  the  slaving  privileges  of  the  petty  Sultan  of  Zan- 
ibar  may  not  be  infringed,  and  that  the  rights  of  ihc 
Crown  of  Portugal,  which  are  mythical,  may  be  kept 
ibeyance  till  some  future  time  when  Africa  will 
become  another  India  to  Portuguese  slave -dealers." 
The  whole  traffic,  whether  on  land  or  ocean,  is  an 
outrage  on  the  common  law  of  mankind.    Itis  carried 
from  age  to  age,  and,  in  addition  to  the  untold 
evils  it  inflicts,  it  presents  almost  iosurmountable  ob- 
stacles to  intercourse  between  the  different  portions 
of  the  human  family.    This  open  sore  in  the  world  is 
partly  owing  to  human  cupidity,  and  partly  to  igno- 
rance of  the  more  civilised  of  mankind  of  the  blight 
which  lights  chiefly  on  the  more  degraded.    Piracy 
on  the  high  seas  was  once  as  common  as  slavery  is 
now,  but  as  it  became  known,  the  whole  civilised 
world  rose  against  it-" 

That  the  negro  in  a  state  of  freedom  is  a  much 
finer  animal  than  the  negro  enslaved  is  clearly 
shown  by  our  traveller,  and  can  easily  be  com- 
prehended by  those  who  know  how  different  even 
the  donkey  and  the  dog  are,  when  well  treated,  from 
the  same  animals  exposed  to  the  rougbest  usage. 
African  slaves  are  rarely  other  than  ugly ;  African 
chiefs  and  African  ladies  are  often  extremely  pleasing 
and  haadEome.  But  here  is  an  caterprise  for  humanity 
and  Christianity — the  extermination  of  this  odious 
slave-trade.  Here  is  something  to  call  forth  a  new 
order  of  chivalry.  Evangelical  religion  in  England 
was  never  so  healthy  or  so  mighty  as  when,  in  the 
persons  of  the  Clapham  sect,  it  bent  its  energies  to 
the  extermination  of  the  slave-trade  in  our  colonies. 
The  religion  of  our  day  is  needing  some  great  enter- 
prise to  draw  forth  its  energies  and  pnri^  it  from 
many  paltry  elements.  When  Dr.  Livingstone  re- 
turns the  nation  will  be  at  a  loss  what  to  make  of 
61 
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him — in  what  *hape  to  express  iti  gntita<le.  Titlei 
■re  out  of  the  question.  For  on«  who  b«t  l«d  nich  ■ 
life,  a  change  from  iin^>UGity  to  luiurious  babJIi 
would  be  hnpoaaitile.  The  nation  will  of  ooune  sm 
Id  it  that  be  shall  want  for  no  lubstantial  comfort. 
But  the  trae  national  testimonial  Co  IiviD|ttone  would 
be  a  kind  of  Solemn  Leagne  and  Cofonant  againit 
the  East  Afriean  slave-trad^— a  treat,  eaiBest  bendine 
of  the  national  energies  to  the  Inealdiig  the  last  jroke 
from  the  neck  of  the  negni.  And, ioasmuchaa  Living' 
stone  is  a  Chiistian  mistionaty,  and  the  animating 
spring  of  his  self-denying  life  is  the  lore  of  Christ,  it 
is  the  Christian  church  that  onght  to  take  the  load  in 
the  enterprise,  although  the  forces  of  tbc  State  may 
have  to  lie  called  ioto  operntiim  to  cany  it  to  a 
triumphant  issue.  Bat  it  is  an  enterprise  well  fitted 
to  unite  all  hearts  and  all  hands. 

HOLIDAY  OATHERIXOS. 

Holiday  gatherings  are  of  sundry  sorts — many  of 
them  very  ddigblinb  Boys  and  girls  coming  hone 
from  school ;  friends  paying  viMts  at  country  homes  ; 
pedestrians  walking  together  through  the  Highlands; 
friendly  groups  traveUing  on  the  Continent — all  en- 
joying a  fresh  phase  of  existence,  basking  for  a  little 
in  social  sunAine,  exchanging  the  dusty  highway  for 
one  or  other  of  the  green  lanes  of  life.  Anutng  nich 
gatherings  one  of  the  most  interesting  kinds  is  that  of 
IHends,  in  different  walks  of  society  it  may  be,  work- 
iag  together  for  (he  Christian  good  of  the  people. 
One  of  oui  "  ^^at  lords"  fulfils  Tennyson's  wish, 
and  throws  open  his  padc  for  the  City  Missionaries,  or 
some  other  hard-tasked  class,  more  familiar  witii,  the 
doseairand  rotten  BurrouDdingsofthe  back  slums  than 
with  ifaaven  lawns  and  spreading  elms,  and  clumps 
of  evergreens.  Along  with  such  victors  there  will 
be  preMnt  a  mmber  of  friends,  of  a  grade  of  society 
KMBrriiat  higher,  but  aiumated  by  the  same  qihit  of 
lore,  and  devoted  to  the  same  seir.denying  CbrixtiaD 
Ufe.  If  It  be  true  that  one  of  our  purest  ji^  is  to 
see  others  enjaying  themselves,  such  a  gadiering  is 
sure  to  allbrd  it.  The  very  contrast  whidi  such  a 
sight  presents  to  the  ordinary  scenes  and  haunts  of 
the  workers,  n  a  source  of  great  interest  and  enjoy- 
ment. To  a  City  Missionary  it  is  no  Mdinary  pleasure 
to  miss  the  inevitable  gin-palace  at  the  comer,  and 
&e  stMring  annotmcement  of  Brewman,  ISuiidle, 
ie  Co.'s  Entire.  He  becomes  a  ready  cotneit  to  the 
aoatewhal  qaestiamfale  doctrine  of  Cowper— "God 
made  Ae  country,  but  man  made  Che  town."  And 
yet,  strange  to  say,  when  he  goes  back  to  bis  district, 
and  tries  to  speak  of  hexTcn,  it  is  a  (own!  It  is 
"the  city  that  baUi  foundations,"  "  the  New  Jertua- 
km,"  with  walls,  gsrtes,  streets,  and  all  the  other 
features  of  a  town ;  yetwith  somethtngof  theconntiy 
tmpartBd—«  liver  ofwatoof  life,  and  the  tree  of  life 
kt  the  raitht  of  the  street,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
trvcT,  with  its  twelve  manner  oT  fruits,  and  the  leaves 
of  the  tiecforthe  healing  of  the  nations. 

We  have  before  ns  an  account  of  one  of  these 
gatherings.  It  is  the  City  Missionaries'  holiday,  and 
k  is  spent  at  Knot's  Green,  in  Essex.    There  are 


three  hundred  and  ninety  of  them,  and  as  there  ate 
two  hundred  riiends  to  meet  them  the  party  is  totne- 

what  large.    Lawns,  paths,  gardens,  conserratoiies, 

geraniums  aod  calacolarias  eveiywlMre  invited  the  eye 
of  the  stranger.  Solid  food  and  light  refnebments, 
ices  and  fmit,  tea  and  coffee  are  in  ample  abotidanee. 
Tien  IS  a  Syrian  girl,  in  oriental  mstame,  tolling  of 
Mim  Uott's  Schools  in  the  bt-oS  EasL  Yoada  is 
'iSi.  Bernardo,  talking  of  the  little  boys  at  Stepn^ 
their  paat  life,  and  the  change  that  has  come  ara 
them.  Hard-waiking  clergy  &om  the  Ent-ead  are 
there,  with  theu  loob  deep  in  their  difficult  woriu 
Miss  Maqibenon  is  there,  just  returaed  from  <-■"■"*-, 

esgemesi  of  the  formeis  to  get  the  children  she 
takes  out.  Shoeless,  ragged,  and  friendless,  oftcs 
bearing  on  their  penons  the  maiits  of  brutal  treat- 
ment, it  seems  as  if  the  curse  were  vidbly  repealed 
when  they  go  to  the  West,  a*  it  is  real^  rqtcaled  in 
the  case  of  not  a  few  whose  hearts  receive  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Saviour's  love,  and  are  changed  into 
the  same  image.  The  Quaker  costume  is  not  on- 
freqaently  at  the  gathering,  and  the  quiet  and 
measured,  but  hearty  and  loving  worda  of  those  who 
wear  it  are  in  full  harmony  with  the  seou.  En- 
couragement seems  to  breathe  out  from  oncy  side, 
and  a  new  feeling  of  hope&ilncss  takes 
the  most  diqsrlled  worker.  All  lesl  that 
great  work  ihey  are  engaged  in,  worth  all  the  sactificea 
of  n  lifetime,  sore  to  be  bleued  and  lewatded  in  the 
Old.  Ere  the  dispersion  there  ia  a  little  speech - 
making,  and  hymn-singing,  and  prayer,  and  the  be- 
nediction cloaes  the  scene.  Away  Ibey  go  with  itc 
divine  echees  sounding  in  Ibeit  ears  and  something 
of  its  reality  in  their'  boarts.  The  air  of  Paiadiae 
seems  around  them  ;  when  they  get  home  th^  fall 
asleep  dreaming  uf  bcnven. 

Next  moning  they  go  out  among  the  old  segt>es  ; 
dirt,  waste,  drunkenness,  sin,  and  misery.  Bat  Ibe  text 
is  more  vrvid  than  usual—*'  Let  us  not  be  weary  in  weU 
doing,  for  in  due  season  we  shall  itapif  we  fisintnoL" 

vsoouus  OF  HuicANiTV— TBB  imniia  nrrBKBST. 
The  bill  for  the  regulation  of  cool  mifies,  -now 
passed  into  alaw,  shows  that  at  length  the  legislatnre 
baa  begun  to  take  care  of  a  class  that  for  many  long 
ages  have  been  sadly  neghcted.  The  government 
inq>ection  as  hitherto  practised  has  never  bees  pR>- 
ductive  of  moch  good.  Prom  time  to  time  the  most 
frightful  accidents  have  occurred,  arising  in  part  pro- 
bably Erom  the  carelessness  of  the  workmen,  but  in 
part  alao  from  the  cupidity  of  the  owners  and  the 
indifference  of  the  managers.  The  Kgnlations  of  the 
new  Act  arc  fitted  in  some  degree  to  check  these 
evils.  They  ore  also  fitted  to  dreok  the  employment 
of  children  of  a  very  tender  age,  and  for  on  oicaasive 
number  of  hours.  The  act  makes  it  iile^  to  em- 
ploy children  ander  ten  years  of  age.  And  alter  a 
considerable  figbt,  eqieciany  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  munber  of  hours  at  which  duldm  may  he  em- 
ployed is  not  to  exceed  fifty-two  per  week.    These 
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vbo  ksDW  the  zutture  of  Hk  sniplcymetit  vill  feel 
that  thasa  ngulatiow,  if  they  eir  at  oil,  do  not  err  on 
thesideoflcdieiKy,  buttathaontbosideofBtiineeBcy. 

AccDiding  to  Lord  Shallesbuiy's  ideas,  the  iapili> 
Uons  are  not  sufficiently  favourable  to  children.  His 
I,Mi]*lup'B  pereonal  opinion  is,  tbmt  boys  ought  not 
to  be  sent  under  the  age  of  twelve.  But  he  has 
waived  bis  own  opinion  on  this  point  in  order  to 
obtain  that  instalment  of  benefit  which  the  Act 
secures.  The  employment  of  the  coal-miner  is  ia 
every  case  a  sufficiently  repulsive  one.  To  euploy 
children  of  the  most  tender  age  in  such  places  is  in 
all  instances  un<!esirable,  and  can  ooly  be  justi&ed  on 
the  plea  of  necessity.  It  is  against  the  instincts  of 
nature  to  work,  in  tbe  dark,  and  such  ofipeaition  to 
imtioct  is  pecnliaily  trying  to  dnldren.  Somcoftbc 
fiaetB  in  whicb  diildrea's  labour  is  employed  are  pits 
in  which  the  seam  is  unusnally  thin,  and  the  passage 
not  Bmch  larger  than  can  admit  the  diiJd  creeping  on 
all  foun.  It  is  obvious  that  in  soch  a  position  the 
work  of  hewing  the  hard  rock  can  only  be  done  in 
the  most  cODstiained  altitudes,  and  that  when  trucks 
have  to  be  dragged  along  the  passage,  the  effort 
reijuired  must  often  be  beyond  the  child's  strcugth. 
It  is  ao  vonder  that  disease  is  often  gendered  in  such 
arcumstancci.  And  it  is  no  wonder  Chat  a  boy  who 
has  spent  a  long  day  ia  such  Ipbonr  can  hare  little 
relish  for  school-work  in  the  eveiiing.  £vety  con- 
sideistlon  of  humanity  shows  that  such  fabour  should 
be  guarded  by  careful  regulations,  and  that  every 
effort  shookl  ba  made  to  obviate  or  at  lc*M  to  linic 
the  evils  with  which  it  is  connected. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  tliat  Lord  Shaftesbury 
should  have  laet  with  something  like  rudeness  in  the 
House  of  Loida  while  setting  forth  his  huiaane  and 
Christian  views  ia  reference  to  this  mode  of  employ- 
ment. It  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  tliat  maoy 
coalmasCeTS,  who  look  to  their  own  enrichment, 
should  think  little  of  the  case  of  their  workmen,  and 
even  sneer  al  the  endeavour  to  alleviate  the  hardships 
of  theii  employment  by  proposing  to  enact  that  no 
man  ^oiikl  be  allowed  to  work  IJor  his  livalihood  six 
feet  rHider  ground.  We  are  but  too  well  accastoaml 
to  sM  bow  the  greed  of  gain  makes  some  men  in- 
different to  the  weliiue  of  their  aisistants — body, 
mind,  aikd  soul  alike.  But  in  the  Houte  of  Poen  oae 
did  not  expect  to  find  this  hard  spirit.  Rather  it  was 
to  b«  expected  that  a  body  eirmpled  by  their  position 
fiom  an  the  troubles  attending  hard  manual  labour, 
whether  above  ground  or  below,  wokdd  have  bees 
eager  to  show  their  regard  for  the  case  of  those  to 
whose  lot  so  mnd)  disagreeable  and  dangerom  labour 
falls.  We  njaice,  bowerer,  that  the  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  hours  of  lahonr  twyond  finy-two,  was  not 
persisted  in.  And  in  the  Coal-mines  Rfgulition 
Act,  we  rejoice  to  seo  another  {Toof  of  the  progress 
of  a  Ciiiiatian  apiiil,  albdt  it  has  regard  to  little  OMse 
than  the  outward  ooiafort  and  well-bnag  of  the  miner. 


The  annual  mcetii^  of  the  Wesleyon  Conference 
has  brought  before  the  public  various  facts  relating  to 


the  progTBu  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  expression  of 
its  opifuoB  on  a  munber  of  the  leiding  questions  of 
the  day.  On  the  aidijoct  of  edueatioa,  it  was  reported 
that  a  consideraUe  increaae,  both  of  schools  and 
scholars,  had  taken  place.  Mr.  Arthnr  uttered  an 
emphatic  protest'sgaisst  the  denominational  system  of 
education,  aikd  was  supported  by  Mr-  Lidgett,  but  it 
appeared  that  the  general  feeling  was  in  tavour  of  the 
system  of  the  Scbool  Act.  On  the  subject  of  chapel 
building,  it  appeared  that  during  the  year  more  than 
£29-!,oai  had  been  expended  on  cllapels,  sdiools, 
houses.  Divans,  iic  The  moremeikt  in  i^ly  to  Sir 
Francis  Lycett's  offer  to  cMitribute  ;f  50,000  in  aid  of 
new  di^tds,  if  the  like  torn  were  raised  by  others, 
has  been  complecdy  successini,  fully  ^57,000  having 
been  received.  The  Fonign  Missiou  enterprise  had 
beenwdlsupported,  the  income  having  been^l48,ooo, 
besides  ^28,000  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  citingnishing 
debt,  and  for  evangelistic  work  in  Rome  and  Naples. 

At  the  meeting  of  Conference,  much  interest  was 
caused  by  the  appeaiance  of  "  Father  Jackson,"  the 
oldest  miiuster  of  the  denomination,  who  was  ordained 
in  1 804,  and  has,  consequently,  been  some  sixty-eight 
years  a  Wesleyan  minister.  He  had  come,  he  said, 
to  see  the  Conference  for  the  last  time.  It  did  him 
good  to  see  that  company  of  Methodist  preachers,  and 
he  prayed  that  his  spirit  might  be  with  them  in  the 
better  world.  Among  the  subjects  that  occupied  very 
jHominently  the  attention  of  the  Conference,  tliat  of 
the  OnktagiooE  Diseases  Acts  was  conspicuous.  A 
mentorial  waa  presented,  requesting  that  strong  efforts 
shouU  be  put  forth  towards  havii^  the  Acts  repealed. 
Referring  to  the  petitions  signed  by  immoral  vromen 
at  Windsor,  CcJchester,  and  other  places,  which  have 
been  pre»eoted  to  Parliament,  the  memorial  said, 
"These  are  the  first  instances  in  English  history 
where  prostilHtes  have  addressed  Parliament  avowedly 
as  mea)bet«  of  a  recognised  c^ing,  and  have  abso- 
lately  been  brought  forward  to  advise  the  House  of 
Commons  as  to  what  is  good  for  the  country  at  large," 
It  was  decided  unanimously  that  a  standing  committee 
should  be  appointeti  to  take  action  in  the  matter  when* 
ever  rcqoired ;  that  a  nxmorial  to  the  Govemtoent 
stkould  be  drawn  up  aiiA  signed ;  and  that  permission 
should  be  sought  bi  a  small  deputation  to  wait  on  the 
Prime  Miniiln',  and  express  to  him  the  mind  of  the 
Confrrence  on  the  matter.  The  general  opinion 
seemed  to  be  tbat  the  entire  power  and  influence  of 
Uetbodism  should  be  broaght  to  boar  on  the  subject, 
and  that  they  should  never  relax  their  efforts  till  the 
acts  were  repealed. 

At  a  subsequejit  meeting  a.  memorial  lo  (he  Prime 
Ministei  was   agreed  lo,   to  be  signed  by  all  the 


It  must  be  evideid  that  the  Coaferenca  have  thrown 
thcmsetves  with  nnusual  heartiiKsa  into  this  matter, 
which  excites  their  devest  feelii^s,  and  is  felt  to  bo 
connected  laost  intimately  with  the  highest  welfare 
and  Irw)  hoaour  of  the  country. 

Another  reudntioo  was  adapted  expressing  the 
esinsU  synipathy  of  the  Conference  wilii  the  policy 
of  Frinee  Bismarck  in  his  atteniptt  to  pat  down  the 
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Jesniti  ID  Gennany ;  the  policy  of  tlu.t  lUtcimui  bdng 
icgaided  as  one  of  the  dcepeit  importance  to  Earope, 
ukI  indeed  to  Protettontism  throaeboDt  the  world. 
Hr.  Arthur  uid  that  it  was  a  happy  tlung  that,  at  a 
lime  when  Romanism  had  boatted  that  England  wai 
going  o*eT  to  Popery,  and  when  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  said  they  had  no  need  to  conduct  a  contro- 
veisy  in  their  defence  in  Eaglaad — for  others  not 
professedly  of  their  communion  did  that  for  Ihem — 
it  was  a  happy  thing  that,  in  such  a  crisis,  there 
bad  aiiien  in  Germany  the  present  reaction  against 
Romanism.  Id  England, as  elsewhere,  Poperysonght 
to  re-establish  itself  by  means  of  political  power,  and 
it  would  be  wen  if  they,  as  Methodists,  were  found 
associated  with  erery  influence  taking  the  broad  and 
scriptural  ground  that  religion  should  not  be  made  an 
instrument  of  political  organization,  as  it  had  been  by 
Ibe  Jesuits. 


gathering  of  this  branch  of  the  Method- 
l>een  held  at  Bristol.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  things  at  this  niceiing  was  the 
appearance  of  the  Rev.  C.  New,  interpreter  to  the 
Livingstooe  Secret  Expedition. 

Mr.  New  assured  the  Conference  that  it  was  with 
profound  satisfaction  that  he  met  them.  Ten  years 
ago  he  s«t  in  that  assembly,  and  the  Foreign  Mission 
Secretary  applied  on  that  occasion  for  him  as  a  mis- 
sionary for  East  Africa.  He  returned  home  to  Corn- 
wall, and  after  earnest  prayer  he  placed  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee,  and  on  the  nth  of  December 
of  the  same  year  he  sailed  from  Southamptan,  and 
reached  Zanzibar  in  April,  186}.  The  whole  of  the 
period  since  that  time  he  had  spent  on  the  East  Coast 
of  Africa.  He  had  stood  to  his  post;  and,  thoogh  he 
had  not  done  a  thousandth  part  of  what  he  could 
wish,  he  had  done  his  l)e5t.  He  was  suddenly  brought 
into  connection  witli  the  Livingstone  expedition;  his 
profound  veneration  for  Dr.  Livingstone  as  a  mls- 
sionaiy,  as  an  explorer,  as  the  great  vindicator  of 
African  freedom,  induced  him  to  join  the  expedition, 
hoping  to  be  of  service  to  him  and  to  the  great  cause 
of  Christianity.  That  expedition  was  broken  up,  but 
it  was  not  broken  up  through  any  fault  of  his.  He 
expected  a  little  blackballing  ;  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  deserved  it ;  he  did  not  think  he  did,  for 
he  could  vindicate  his  conduct  in  connection  with 
that  expedition,  and  throughout  he  had  done  no  single 
action  that  would  disgrace  his  brethren  of  the  Church 
with  which  he  was  connected. 

At  a  subsequent  (ea-mecling,  Mr.  New  spoke  of 
his  labours,  his  exploring  expeditions  for  missionary 
purposes  into  the  interior,  his  discovery  of  snow  on 
the  AMcan  mountains,  and  hjs  intense  interest  in  the 
mission  work  of  that  continent.  He  referred  to  the 
indesciibabte  horrors  of  the  African  slave-trade,  stat- 
ing that  70.000  slaves  were  amiually  sold,  which, 
however,  only  represents  about  one-liflh  of  the  number 
actually  captured,  the  othen  dying  through  their  cruel 
treatment  He  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  pioneer 
labours  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Krapt  to  the  bravery  and 


energy  of  hil  (Mr.  New's)  colleague,  the  Rev.  T, 
Wakefield,  to  the  nobility  and  unexampled  com 
of  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  to  the  enterprise  of  Hr. 
Stanley. 


Dr,  Cuyler,  of  Brooklyn,  who  has  been  paying  a 
visit  to  Great  Britain,  at  a  recent  meeting  in  London 
gave  expression  in  a  characteristic  vein  to  his  views  on 
the  religious  life  and  activity  with  which  he  had  come 
into  contact : — 

"  He  had  just  been  spending  an  hour  with  that 
great  intellectnal  master,  Thomas  CaHyle,  who,  in  his 
most  extraordinary  Carlylese,  had  expressed  the  ofri- 
nion  that  Europe  was  ■  sunk  and  swallowed  up  in  one 
abominable  and  damnable  cesspool  of  fetid  lies,  and 
shoddies,  and  shama,'  but  he  had  seen  quite  enough 
since  he  has  been  io  this  country  to  keep  alive  a  much 
more  hopeful  view  of  the  matter  than  that.  He  had 
been  in  company  with  some  of  the  motois,  the  steam- 
power  men  of  the  religious  movements.  In  one  day 
be  had  heard  from  that  wonderful  lipurgeon  how 
he  works  his  machinery ;  he  had  inspected  West- 
minster Abbej-,  in  company  with  its  learned  historian, 
and  had  stood  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  while  Dean 
Stanley  pointed  out  to  him  the  locality  occupied  by 
the  various  members  of  the  Weatminster  Assembly 
of  Divines  when  the  Catechism  was  produced ;  he  had 
been  in  the  company  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
members  of  the  Congregational  body,  and  had  after- 
wards visited  that  Apostle  John  of  Quakerism,  Joseph 
Bevan  Braithwaite.  That  was  something  Uke  '  box- 
ing the  compass,'  yet  he  found  imdemeath  all  this 
diversity  of  views  a  love  of  God's  Word  and  ■  loii 
of  God  s  people,  and  he  believed  that  from  all  he  n 
ceived  a  more  hearty  welcome  from  the  fact  of  his 
being  an  AmericarL  He  had  twice  breakfasted  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  had  on  each  occasion  been 
pressed,  not  only  with  the  inteUectual  force,  dignity, 
and  strength  which  characterised  his  utterances,  bat 
with  his  downright  siocerily,  his  traiuparent  honesty 
of  heart,  and  the  deep  under-current,  of  devotiou  and 
Christian  feeling  manifested.  He  felt  that  BritiE^h 
Christians  had  reason  to  thank  God  that,  in  the 
highest  place  of  influence  in  the  realm,  there  nts  a 
man  who  feats  Gt>d,  and  endeavoun  to  keep  his  corn- 
mandments.  A  few  days  ago  he  (Dr.  Cuyler)  sat  in 
the  chair  of  John  Bunyan,  and  afterwards  addressed 
an  afsembty  which  comprised  inhabitants  of  Turley, 
Bedford,  and  Olney ;  and  when  he  remembered  (he 
associations  connected  with  the  names  of  Legh  Rich- 
mond, Bunyan,  and  Cowper,  his  feelings  quite  over- 
powered him.  .  .  The  real  tuterchange  between  Great 
Britain  and  America  must  be  an  intetcbange  of  working 
reformeis,  practical  philanthropists,  and  Christ-loving  , 
Chriiliatis.  He  rejoiced  that  there  had  been  the 
recent  newspaper  discussion  and  kicking  backward 
and  forward  of  the  football  of  diplomacy.  '  Blood  is 
thicker  than  water.'  The  questioa  of  peace  bclneen 
the  two  countries  was  settled  from  the  licginu 
and  now  settled  finally.  Public  indignation  on  ei 
side  of  the  Atlantic  would  have  arrested  and  in- 
dicted as  a  nuisance  any  statesman  who  had  v 
cured  to  utter  the  word  ■  war.'  Britain  and  Amcrick 
had  one  commission  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  i 
show  throughout  the  world  how  truly  ihey  love  one 
another.  Each  might  learn  something  from  the 
other.  America,  with  its  love  of  Speed,  starts  the 
train  with  the  watchword,  'Go  a-head!'  Britain, 
with    more   caution,    steadiness,   and   thoroughnc---', 
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ituti  the  train  with  the  motto,  'All  right!'  He 
believed  that  the  combinalion  of  these  qualities  would 
ffwe  the  ideal  nation  and  ideal  Chuich  of  our  time." 
Dr.  Cuyler  is  a  typic^  American,  happily  of  Uie 
best  Christian  species.  He  is  Ametican  all  over. 
Yet  he  is  the  Christian  more  than  the  American. 
One  might  apply  to  him  an  observation  of  his  own  in 
reference  to  Scotland,  .-uid  say,  "  God  made  the 
Americans  larger  than  America." 


In  a  former  number  reference  was  made  In  the 
memorial  on  the  snbject  of  the  Athanaaian  Creed, 
sobscribed  by  upwards  of  seven  thousand  laymen, 
and  presented,  imder  the  auspices  of  Lord  Sh:irtes- 
linry,  to  the  Archbishops  of  Cintsrbury  and  York. 
We  content  ourselves  with  now  recordioe  the  fact 
tliat  the  archbishops  in  acknowledginf;  receipt  of  (he 
memorial  have  expressed  themselves  as  prepared, 
onder  all  the  circumstances,  to  assent  to  the  coorje  re- 
commended to  them.  It  may  be  remembered  that  it 
was  not  proposed  by  the  memorialists  that  anything 
contained  in  the  creed  should  be  renounced  or 
altered,  but  that  "the  recital  of  the  creed  in  the 
public  service  of  (he  Church  should  no  longer  be 
compulsory."  Effect  cannot  be  given  to  the  opinion 
of  the  archbishops  until,the  reassembling  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  reviewing  the  whole  subject  the  Tinus 
has  remariied,  "Lord  Shaftesbury  has  rendered  the 
Church  many  a  service,  but  he  never  rendered  her  a 
greater  than  in  compelling  this  recognition  of  a  lon^- 
neglected  grievance." 

IL— ABROAD, 

THE  PARJS  SYNOD  ON   CHIRCH  AND  STATE. 

The  qnestion  of  the  union  of  Church  and  Slate 
having  been  remitted  to  the  various  provincial  synods 
and  consistories  of  the  Reformed  Church,  the  riisults 
of  the  consideration  of  the  subject  have  since  been 
published.    The  following  prfcis  states  the  prevailing 

The  opinion  of  the  majority  seems  to  favour  the 
principle  of  the  separation  between  Church  and 
State,  and  would  ask  that  measures  should  be  taken 
to  prepare  the  Cliurch  for  this  event,  but  not  to  pre- 
cipitate it  unduly.  Very  diverse  opinions  arc  ex- 
pressed upon  this  important  questiun.  It  is  very 
natural  that  the  partisans  of  the  present  state  of  things, 
ie  rigitne  coacordcOaire,  should,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  consistories,  have  abstained  from  expressing 
thtiir  opinion  upon  this  delicate  problem,  smcc  the 

S[UKstlon  has  not  been  formally  proposed.  The 
riends  of  separation,  on  (he  contraiy,  have  been 
compelled  to  uke  the  initiative,  and  to  stimulate  by 
their  propositions  and  wislies  the  new  circumstances 
which  they  believe  would  be  more  conformable  to  the 
interests  of  the  Church  and  the  State.  It  may  be 
said  that  (he  leading  opinions  upon  this  subject  have 
been  formulated  in  the  propositions  which  were  placed 
opon  the  bureau  of  the  Synod.  The  proposition  of 
M.  Babut  asks  the  Synod  to  address  a  formal  petition 
to  the  National  Assembly  in  favour  of  the  separation 
of  the  Church  and  State ;  but  the  petitioners  do  not 
pronounce  upon  the  question  of  whether  it  is  desirable 
for  the  Reformed  Church  to  detach  itself  immediately. 


The  proposition  of  M.  Colani  asks  for  separation  fat 
all  forms  of  religion,  to  begin  1874  ;  and  those  wlm 
sign  do  not  ask  for  the  separation  of  the  Reforme.l 
Church,  unless  the  other  forms  of  religion  are  sep^i- 
rated  also.  The  proposition  of  M.  Rabaud  asks  fvit 
immediate  separation  for  the  Reformed  Church,  even 
although  separation  applied  partially  and  only  (o  lb  - 
Reformed,  would  risk  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
being  constituted  into  a  sort  of  State  religion.  But 
the  petition  prays  the  S}'nod  to  ascertain,  befori.' 
putting  it  into  eiecution,  the  opinion  of  the  Churches,. 
Finally,  the  proposition  of  M.  Faure,  which  is  (In: 
most  radical,  wishes  that  from  1S73  the  Concotdnt, 
concluded  between  the  Reformed  Church  and  the 


Church  might  organize  themsi 
views  of  each,  and  work  unfettt 
way  for  the  salvation  of  our 


The  chief  feature  of  interest  in  this  movement  iir 
the  last  month  or  two  has  been  the  tour  of  the  Arc'..- 
bishop  of  Utrecht  in  Bavaria,  petfonning  the  funt- 
tions  associaled  with  the  episcopal  office  among  ilje 
adhctenls  of  the  new  movement.  The  Archbishop  ;  f 
Utrecht  is  the  representative  of  a  most  interesting 
movement  too  little  known  in  church  history.  Tiio 
controversy  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Janseni-:^ 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  con- 
flict of  might  and  right.  The  Jansenisls,  whose  mot 
talented  and  holy  champions  were  those  of  the  ccl ■^- 
bra(ed  Port  Royal,  had  to  bend  before  the  superinr 
force  (hat  was  brought  against  them  by  the  Jesuit-.. 
In  Holland,  hoivever,  they  found  a  refuge ;  and  llic 
Archbishop  of  Ulrecht,  who  now  represents  Ihcni. 
heads  3  community  that  retains  its  outward  connectin-i 
with  Rome,  though  severed  from  it  in  every  vital  in- 
terest, and  though  much  more  closely  attached,  J:i 
most  thiuKS,  to  the  Protestant  communion. 

After  describing  a  long  visit  of  the  Archbishop  of 
L'trccht  to  Bavaria,  a  correspondent  of  the  Timu 
remarks : — 

"Tlius  several  thousand  German  people  have  now 
not  only  been  b,haken  loose  from  faiih  in  an  'infal- 
iible'  Pope,  as  well  as  from  contidence  in  a  good  deal 
more  of  IJltramontane  teaching,  bat  have  visibly 
realised  that  th^  can  have  a  bishop,  and  enjoy  all  (lie 
functions  the  Church  allots  to  him  '  bv  the  grace  vi 
God,'  without  depending  on  tliat  of  Rome.  A 
pOH'crful  spell  has  been  ellectually  broken,  an  old  and 
strong  link  snapped,  and  they  have  learnt  that  they 
can  be  in  full  Church  communion  while  yet  freed 
from  what  Hen  von  Wolf  so  grapliically  called  the 
'  tstl  tritt'  of  blind  following  of  Pap^  guidance. 
Such  a  decided  step  forward  cannot  fail  to  be  foUowgil 
by  furlher  consequences.  Although  these  good  m"n 
have  not  thus  far  felt  their  way  to  any  changes  in 
their  services,  other  than  the  substitution  (?  Old 
Catholic  for  Roman  pastors  and  teaching,  it  is  chcer- 
-  0  know  that  they  look  forward  to  the  day  wheQ 
national  tongue  shall  be  restored  for  worship, 
other  important  practical  points  of  reformatio" 


'e  Catholicism  follow." 


In  Father    Gagarin's    woric    on    "The    Russiji 
Clergy,"  the  number  of  parishes  in  Russia  is  given  ui 
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36,000,  uul  the  »gffepXe  or  the  iiic«mei  of  tbetr 
dtrgj  a  mppoBcd  to  be  abool  ;^4,7ao,ooo,  of  which 
dieTt«Miuy  coDtribiitBi;^Goa,ooo,  "hoiatmsmd  pn>' 
pertia  bdonging  to  parishes  "  yield  £100,000,  and 
tilt  rest  arises  from  the  "  contribotloiu  of  the  puish- 
ioaen."  The  sTenge  income  of  the  dercr  of  each 
punh  ■moBnti,  therefore,  to  abont  ^130.  Of  this 
the  phcsta  get  half,  the  dcKon  a  qa«tt«r,  andlW  i»- 
nnttider  goes  to  the  "  two  detiea  dncfavcfaig  the 
dDtiea  of  sacristan,  beidle,  linEcr,  lector,  Sec — that  is 
to  SM.J,  in  parishes  which  are  fUUy  officered.  At  many 
dittrioti,  however,  do  not  enjoy  diaconal  niniitnUion, 
the  BTsage  income  of  a  paiiA  priest,  ariiinK  liom  the 
Morces  which  have  been  mentioned,  may  be  Axed  at 
£8i.  la  addition  to  this,  he  derives  ftom  the  share 
of  land  assigned  to  him  an  income  which,  in  a  fertile 
district,  may  rise  as  high  as  ^^40  a  year,  and  he  re- 
ceives  from  his  parishtonen  ■'  a  species  of  tithe  paid 
in  kipd,"  the  value  of  which  varies  according  to  the 
locality. 

The  deacons  of  Russia  are  11,444  ■»  tuimb«r,  and 
these  costthecountiy  (at  aboDt/31  ahead)j£'400,ooo, 
besides  the  value  tk  the  huids  allotled  them.  It  is 
easy  to  believe  that  "  the  existence  of  the  deacoD  ii 
3  painful  one."  His  wants  arc  similar  to  those  of  the 
priCEt,  and  he  has  only  about  a  third  of  a  priest's  in- 
come. "  The  character  with  which  be  is  clothed  for- 
Inds  him  the  exercise  of  many  professioiu,  without 
□pcniag  to  him  access  to  the  laborious  practical 
functions  of  the  miutstty.  Hisofficeended,  thediuTch 
no  further  need  of  him."  He  might,  it  is  true, 
act  as  a  schoolmaster,  but  he  is  generally  so  ignorant 
liiat  he  is  incapable  of  teaching  anythinf.  The  beat 
thing  that  can  he  dooe  with  him,  suggests  Father 
Gagarin,  is  to  suppress  him  altogether. 

Next  to  the  deacons,  in  the  Russian  Chorch,  come 
the  "63,431  clerics,  who  discharge  the  duties  of 
readers,  chanters,  sacristans,  beadles,  and  ringers. 
Tliey  fonn  part  of  the  clergy,  take  part  of  the  pcrqui- 
tes,  and,  further,  are  enrolled  in  the  caste."  There 
c  generally  two  in  each  parish,  and  "  their  mainten- 
ice  costs  ;^6oo,ooo,  or  £g  loj.  per  head.  Each 
has,  besides,  lour  hectares  to  cultivate,  and  creates 
resources  from  cows,  pigs,  poultry,  kitchen-gatden, 
&c.  Sometimea  they  follow  a  trade,  as  that  of  a 
glazier,  bookbinder,  &c."  One  of  their  most  essential 
accomplishments  is  the  facnlty  of  reading  fast,  for 
"  the  Eaatnn  Littu-gy  is  extremely  long,  and  if  the 
reader  read  in  an  intdligible  manner,  the  whole  day 
would  be  passed  in  church."  Accordingly  theteader 
hurries  on  at  such  a  pace  that  it  is  imposnble  to 
nndentand  anything.  Sometimes,  indeed,  "  in  order 
>  proceed  still  faster,  two  read  at  the  same  time 
different  parts."  Father  Gagarin  suggests  that  the 
offices  should  be  abridged,  in  which  case  one  clerk 
woDJd  be  sufficient,  who  might  be  «  a  layman  of  good 
and  manners."  At  present  "the  63,000  families 
hcse  clerks  Ibrm  the  great  majority  of  the  caste," 
and  a  serious  obstacle  to  many  of  the  attempts  to 


III.— MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISE. 

SYRIAN   SCHOOLS  AT  ZACHLBR. 

Our  readers  have  been  informed  in  this  journal  of 
the  success  of  the  schools  for  Syrian  females  begnii 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Boscawan  Thompson.  Wc  arc  glad 
to  find  that  an  nnusnal  measure  of  inleres|  oontinnes 
to  eiist  in  these  schools,  that  their  benefits  are  eageriy 
sought,  and  that  renurkable  changes  are  occurring  in 
the  native  feeling  regarding  them.  The  following 
extracts  from  letters  by  Miss  Wilson  show  the  kind 
of  impressions  produced  :-~ 

"One  of  the  dear  f^ilsin  onr  finl-class  has  been 
married— not  on  the  Sabbath,  as  is  the  custom  here, 
hut  on  a  Thursday,  against  the  will  of  the  priests. 
Tonici,thebride,anda  very  lovely  bride  of  fifteen  years 
she  was,  is  niece  to  our  landlord  ;  and  the  bride- 
groom, a  fine  young  Arab,  is  brother  to  our  landlord's 
wife.  He  has  been  studying  the  Bible  for  some 
lime — not,  as  he  says,  with  his  eyes,  bat  with  Ms 
heart,  and  he  came  out  most  remarkably  on  the 
occasion  of  his  marrias^e.  The  house  was  for  many 
days  crowded  with  visiton,  but  the  Bible  was  never 
out  of  his  hands.  To  all  who  came  he  read  aod 
spoke  with  a  ferrour  and  earnestness  only  equalled 
by  his  cousin,  the  farmer  image. painter.  Four  even- 
ings we  were  invited  to  speak  to  them  at  their  own 
and  the  iiDuses  of  relatives.  I  went,  accompanied  by 
my  teachers  ;  but  instead  of  foolishness  and  smoking 
it  was  to  serious  Bible-reading  and  singing  of  hymns. 
The  bridegroom  spoke  for  as  nour  and  a  half. 

"We  had  not  been  long  in  when  one  of  my  teachet« 
said  to  me,  '  This  man  is  a  Protestant ; '  and  I 
rejoiced  over  him  as  a  new.born  brolber  in  the  Lord. 

"There  is  an  old  Maronite  who  for  two  years  has 
been  a  constant  attendant  at  our  Sunday  services, 
though  he  lives  at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  His 
people  have  beaten  him  to  disablehim  from  attending, 
yet  sdll  he  comes.  He  is  very  poor,  but  a  true 
believer,  and  takes  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  saying, 
'  The  Lord  knows  it  all !  ' 

"I  formerly  spoke  to  you  of  our  old  cook  and 
steward,  who  for  twenty-five  years  was  at  the  English 
Consulate  at  Damascus,  and  sen'cd  under  seven  Eng. 
lish  consuIs,and  cooked  for  our  Prince  of  Wales.  He 
is  a  great  treasure  to  me,  and  is  a  Maronite,  and  was 
most  faithful  to  his  church  and  party,  but  has  become 
so  interested  in  Bible  truth  that  he  is  most  faithful  in 
coming  to  hear  the  Word  preached  on  Sabbath  days. 
I  sometimes  find  him  busy  at  work,  and  a  little  child 
from  the  school  perched  beside  him  reading  the 
Bible.    I  now  find  he  is  speaking  of  it  to  others. 

"Last  week  I  found  an  interesting-looking  yonng 
man  sitting  with  him.  He  had  been  long  wishing  to 
see  me,  for  deorgius  had  been  speaking  to  him  at 
the  mill,  and  he  was  very  amicus  to  have  a  Bible.  I 
invited  him  to  my  room,  and  had  much  conversation 
with  him.  He  seemed  in  real  soul-tiouble ;  he  said 
he  was  working  for  his  body,  his  family,  and  his  house, 
but  no  one  cared  for  his  soul.  His  brother  had  died, 
and  he  spoke  of  him  with  tears,  very  unusual  in  this 
country.  He  said  the  priest  had  got  much  money 
from  him  to  pay  for  his  soul's  deliverance  from  purga- 
tory, but  he  could  not  be  sure  of  his  release.  1  gave 
him  a  Testament,  which  I  hear  he  is  reading  aloud  to 
all  who  come  to  have  their  wheat  ground  at  his  mill. 

"  Very   many  come  to  our  service — many  more 

ime  to  ask  for  Bibles,  but  we  cannot  gel  a  suSdetU 

-jpply.     None  are  to  be  had  in  Beyrout,  and  I  am 

oWiged  to  give  away  those  belonging  to  the  school." 
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